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TO  THE  KING. 

The  history  of  the  RomanB,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  authors, 
has  been  often  written  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  But  a  rela- 
tion wor&j  of  the  subject,  simple  and  unambitious  of  ornament,  containing 
in  the  jkarts  a  useful  detail,  and  in  the  whole  a  just  representation,  of  the 
nilitaiy  conduct  and  political  experience  of  that  people,  speared  tome 
to  be  still  wanting, 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect,  at  least  in  what 
vehtes  io  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  intention,  I  hope,  joined  to 
the  iiDportaiice  of  the  matter,  will  justify  my  bumble  desire  to  inscribe  this 
periormance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Sir,  Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Subject,  and 
Mest  obedient  humble  Servant, 

ADAM  FERGUSON. 

Edwbdaqh,         } 
February  1, 1788.    )  g 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  geographical 
names  used  in  the  following  historj,  that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
conform  himself  to  common  practice*  This  is  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  general  rule.  RamSf  Athens^  Habff  and  Greece^  are  used  for  RamOf 
Athena,  ItaUa,  et  Grecia ;  but  IVance,  Hungary,  and  Savoy,  are  not  used  for 
Gaul,  Panonia,  or  the  Allcbroges.  Gties  and  races  of  men  have  changed 
80  much,  that  we  cannot  employ  modem  names  in  speaking  of  the  ancients, 
except  where  custom  absolutely  requires  it  But  the  natural  features  of 
the  earth,  as  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  being  unchanged,  are  expressed 
by  the  modem  name,  except  where  they  are  better  known  by  their  ancient 
appellations,  as  in  the  Geography  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa.  This  mix- 
ture of  ancient  and  modem  language  may  appear  exceptionable,  especially 
in  the  Maps ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  intention,  to  render  the  sub- 
ject as  clear  as  possible,  will  be  an  excuse  for  any  particular  diflference  of 
opinion  in  the  cbcnce  of  names. 
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THE  Renu  State  WW  origiiiallj  a  mnD  Tffm- 
lipiJIty,  and  one  of  the  many  hctk  etntoofl,  wmch, 
met  tfw  deaomiiiatkn  or  Latiiis,  oecapied  the 
MtoftlM  Tiber,  firoB  ito  oonfluenoe  with  the  Anio 
to  the  na,  and  from  Oatia  to  Ciioeii  on  the  coast. 
WkfafaithMinafffaw tmot,  leaohmg in  breadth  in- 
had  me  nan  than  iizteen  jeSka,  and  eztendii^ 
«n  the  eoait  ahoot  fifty  •miieei  the  Latina  are  eud 
to  have  ftmed  no  koi  than  foitj-ieven  indepen- 
dwt  atitess*  each  of  whom  had  a  sepante  eapital 
•r  itRHig  hoU,  te  whieh  dMgr  ooeaflionaOy  reared 
far  mfrty,  with  their  eattle  and  other  efieets,  and 
froan  wtteh  they  made  freqneni  wan  on  each 
edier^  The  eoontfy,  ditided  into  so  many  aepa- 
nle  liBiilMifai^  we  may  eonrider  as  raeembhiig 
nmeof  the  lately  diseoveied  istonds  in  the  Soath- 
wnsrPaqJb  Ocean,*  where  every  height  is  re- 
JjWirtud  as  a  fintresi,  and  every  uttle  township, 
thit  asm  insiiiftiin  its  ponsessions^  as  a  separate 
■tote.  Among  settlements  of  this  descnption, 
l^aftoman^  thoogfa  ther  were  orin^naUy  no  way 
*^WiyiiiAed  in  |Mint  of  possessions  or  namben^ 
7^  in  eonsegoenee  of  some  snperiarity  of  insd- 
Mma  or  eiiaiMtor,  eame  to  have  a  decided  asoen- 


the  one  hand,  and  the  li- 
itignons  parts  of  Italy  were 
manner  withLatimn,  by 
who^  under  vazioias  deno- 


BiSfwd  the  Tiber 
Hsonibselfaer.the 
in  the 
of 
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minations  of  Etrorians,  Samnites,  Campaniani^ 
and  others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of  little  nationsL 
onited  by  leagues  for  oonunon  saJfety,  and  ranged 
under  opposite  interests,  with  a  view  to  some  oa- 
lanoe  or  power  which  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
tsin.  The  peninsula  towards  one  extremity,*  vrsa 
from  time  nnmemorial  peopled  with  Grrecian  co- 
lonies. Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Roman  state,  overrun  by  nations  of 
(Mufish  extraction.* 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  situation, 
climate,  and  soil,  was  highly  &voured,  ^vendfied 
with  mountain  and  plain,  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered, replenished  with  useful  materials,  fit  to  yield 
pasture  for  numerous  herdc^  and  to  Produce  abfun- 
danoe  of  com,  wine,  and  oiL  And,  what  is  still 
of  more  importance,  was  already  become  the  flou- 
rishing nurseiy  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and 
vigorous  in  their  pursuits^  though,  in  respect  to 
many  arts  and  inventions^  yet  in  a  state  of  great 
simplicity  or  ignorance. 

The  Komans,  who  made  their  first  step  to  do- 
minion by  becoming  heads  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy, continued  their  progress  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy ;  or,  aAer  many  struggles  with  nations 
possessed  of  resources  similar  to  their  own,  united 
the  forces  of  that  country  under  their  ovm  direc- 
tbn,  became  the  conquerore  of  many  kingdoms 
in  Asia  uid  Africs,  as  well  as  in  lAuope ;  and 
formed  an  empire^  if  not  the  most  extensive^  at 
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least  the  nxMt  splendid  of  any  that  ie  known  m 
the  history  of  mankind.  In  possession  of  this 
seeming  advantage,  however,  tniey  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  own  institutions;  they  became,  to- 
gether with  the  conquests  they  had  made,  a  prey 
to  military  government,  and  a  signal  example  oi 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  prosperous  nations  are 
exposed 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  smallness 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  which 
it  attained,  ha&  by  the  splendour  of  its  national 
exertioni^  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  coundla,  or  by  its  internal  revolu- 
tions and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a  princi- 
pal object  of  history  to  all  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  the  western  world.  To  know  it  well, 
is  to  know  mankind;  and  to  have  seen  our  species 
under  the  fiurest  aspect  of  great  ability,  int^prity, 
and  couiBffe.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempting  to 
promote  the  study  of  this  subject,  even  it  the  ef- 
fect should  not  corresiwnd  with  the  design. 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution  by  which  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  exchanged  for  despotism ;  and  by 
which  the  Roman  people,  from  bemg  yksA  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with 
their  own  provinces,  the  subjects,  a^  often  the 
prey,  of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  jgreatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  furnished  with  the 
most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether, or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  scene  is 
fikely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought  the  utmost 
range  or  extent  of  the  human  powers ;  and  to 
furnish  those  who  are  engaged  m  transactions 
any  way  similar,  with  models  l>y  which  they  may 
profit,  and  from  which  they  may  form  sound 
principles  of  conduct,  derived  finom  experience) 
and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. 

Tlie  event  which  makes  the  prinsipal  object  of 
this  history,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a 

Kint  of  separation  between  two  periods,  which 
ve  been  accordingly  treated  apart — the  period 
of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarohy.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinj^ished  by  their  genius^  mag- 
nanimity, and  national  spirit,  and  made  suitable 
attainments  in  what  are  the  ordinary  objects  of 
pursuit — ^wealth  and  dominion.    In  the  second 

S triad,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
e  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former, 
and  while  they  walked  in  the  tract  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  practised  the  arts  and  retained  the 
lessons  which  loxmer  ages  had  taught,  still  kept 
their  possessiona.  But  after  the  springs  of  nou- 
dod  life,  which  were  wound  up  in  the  republic, 
had  some  time  ceased  to  act ;  woen  the  state  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
vestige  of  former  movements  were  efiaoed,  the 
national  character  declined,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a 
small  republic  had  acquired.  The  example^ 
whether  to  be  shunned  or  imitated,  is  certainly 
instructive  in  either  period ;  but  most  so  in  thie 
transition  that  was  nuide  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  forfidture  of  those  public  advantages, 
of  which  the  Roman  people^  in  some  part  of  their 
course,  availed  themselves  with  so  much  disdno- 
liop,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  they  abused  with 


so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  opprawiop  of  their 
subjects  abroad. 

W  ith  this  dbject  before  mc,  I  hasten  to  enter  on 
the  scenes  in  wnich  it  begins  to  appear;  and  shall 
not  dweO  upon  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
Rome;  nor  stop  to  collect  particulars  relatmf  to 
the  origin  and  pnyeas  or  the  oommonweuthy 
longer  loan  is  necessary  to  sid  the  reader  in  i^ 
collecting  the  circumstanoes  which  fonued  the 
conjuncture  in  which  thui  interesting  change  be* 
gan  to  take  pisoe. 

For  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  description 
of  the  state  and  Us  teniUny,  snchas  they  were  in 
the  beginmngof  this  transaction,  might  have  been 
sufficient;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
point  at  which  causes  begin  to  operate^  or  at  which 
efifects  are  complete,  I  nave  indulged  myself  in 
looking  back  to  the  origin  of  this  Sumous  repub- 
lic, whether  real  or  fiibuloua,  and  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  at  what  time  he  will  suppose 
the  period  of  authentic  history  to  begin,  or  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  oi  this  re- 
volution to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  efiects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  desciiptiojn, 
a  satisfiictoxy  account  of  a  subject  which  is  m  its 
nature  progressive  and  fluctuating,  or  to  explain 
politioil  establishments  without  some  reference  to 
the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I  have,  upon 
these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
first  part  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration ; 
and,  together  with  the  progress  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  remarked  its  territorial  acqui- 
sttions  and  conquests,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  prindpal  object 
of  the  history  presents  itself  I  shall  wish^  as  far 
as  my  talents  and  the  matenals  before  me  allow, 
to  fill  up  the  narration,  ai^^tfive  to  every  scene  of 
the  transaction  its  oompIeS^etaiL  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  catastrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish 
again  to  contrsct  my  narration ;  and  as  I  open 
with  a  summary  account  of  what  preceded  mj 
period,  close  with  a  similar  view  of  its  se^ueL 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,^  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Cjrrus  to  th^  throne  of  Per- 
sia, seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christiaii  era, 
and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  profime 
history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  mi- 
nute and  drcumstantial ;  but  on  this  aoooont  is 
the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction :  and  in  manj 
parts,  besides  that  of  the  faUe,  with  which  it  is 
confessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  hlameable 
scepticism,  be  rejected  ss  the  conjecture  of  inge- 
nious men,  or  the  embellishments  of  a  meretrMi- 
tion,  which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
other  profane  history  of  the  same  times,  and  le- 
bours  under  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
oriffin  of  all  other  nations.^ 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originally  a  small 
one^  and  came  by  decrees  to  ite  greatness^  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  safely  admit  on  the 
fidth  of  tradition,  or  in  thui  instance  infer,  from 
the  continuation  and  recent'  marks  of  a  progress 
which  the  people  were  still  making,  alter  they  be- 
came an  object  of  observation  to  other  nationals 
and  after  they  bmn  to  keep  records  of  thai 
own :  that  thej^  had  been  an  assemblage  of  herda- 
men  and  warriorS)  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
and  of  commercial  aits,  inured  to  depretktion 
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and  violeono^  Aiid  rabaiitinff  cliiefl^  by  thB  produce 
of  their  lienu,  and  the  gpoou  of  their  enemieB,  may 
be  safely  admitted;  becaiuee  we  find  them,  in  tfaie 
most  authentic  pazta  of  their  hbtoiy,  gi^plying 
theee  defectSi  and  comine  forward  m  the  aame 
direction,  and  ooniequenUy  proceeding  ftom  the 
aame  oiigin,  with  other  rude  nations;  being,  in 
reality,  a.  horde  of  ignorant  borbanana,  'though 
likely  to  become  an  aocompliahed  nation. 

In  the  fint  accounts  oi  their  settlement,  it  is 
said  that  they  mustered  thzee  thousand  men  on 
foot  and  three  hundred  on  haraeback.^  Their  e»- 
tahliahment  being  effected  by  surprise  or  by  fiwoe, 
and  ihtax  people  consisting  of  anned  men  who 
bad  evexy  acquisition  to  make  at  the  expense  of 
thdr  neighboura,  they  were  naturally  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  country  around  tnem.  They 
took  post  on  the  Palatium,  a  small  heuht  on  thie 
Tiber,  which,  according  to  former  traffltions,  had 
been  previously  occupira  by  five  different  races  of 
men,  who,  in  a  country  so  precaziously  settled, 
were  freauently  changmg  their  places**  Their 
dty  was  nrst  tlie  modeiof  a  R<nnan  camp^  fortified 
with  a  a^uare  breast-work  and  ditch,  to  aerve  as 
an  occasional  retreat  to  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tle. Thdr  leader,  or  chie(  was  the  sole  magis- 
trate or  officer,  either  civil  or  military.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  were  diatmguished  into 
difierent  rlaTwcn  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of  jpa- 
tridan  and  plebeian,  patron  and  client  "  The 
patron,"  aays  Dionysiua^  "  was  to  protect,  to  give 
counsel;  and,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to 
his  clients  what  the  father  is  to  his  &mily.  The 
chenti^  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to  the  si^pcfft 
of  their'patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
dren in.  marriage;  and,  in  the  case  of  his  being 
taken  by  an  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ransom ;  or  of 
his  being  condemniBd  in  a  nne^  were  to  discharge 
itibrhim."^ 

The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege^  as  in 
other  rude  oodetiea^  werie  yet  imperfectly  marked. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead  in  war, 
and  to  rule  in  peace ;  butttispr^ble  thatheno 
more  unshed  to  deliberate,  than  to  fight  alone; 
and,  though  he  may  have  done  dther  occasion- 
ally, yet  numbers  ofnis  followers  were  ever  ready 
to  attend  him  in  both.  The  peqple  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader,  or  pnnoe;  but  they  tbrai- 
selvea^  as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind, 
were  accustomed,  on  remarkable  occaHions^  to  as- 
semble; and,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, became  the  aoverdgn  power,  as  often  as 
their  paasions  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  bodv. 
The  superior  clus  of  the  people  as  naturally 
came  to  nave  their  meetings  apart,  and  may  have 
assembled  frequently,  when  the  occasion  was  not 
sufficient  to  require  the  attention  of  the  whde.' 
Hence  probably  the  estabUshments  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  popular  assemblies,  which  were  called 
the  ComiHa,  and  were  both  of  so  early  ^  date  as 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.^ 

Even  this  founder  of  the  state,  we  are  told, 
was  distinguished  by  his  ujfdierB  or  lictors  carrring 
before  him  the  axe  and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems 
of  his  power,  and  the  instruments  of  hu  justice. 
The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered  in  a  list, 
and  they  were  separately  called  to  their  meetings. 
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Assemblies  of  the  jpeo{de  yren  intimated  by  the 
somid  of  a  horn.  The  citizens  were  distinguish- 
ed into  curia,  centuries,  and  tribes— divisions  un- 
der which  th^  formed  their  several  compartments^ 
for  militaiy  array,  religions  ceremonies^  or  political 
deliberations.  When  met  to  decide  on  any  public 
question,  eabh  division  apsirt  collected  the  votes  of 
its  members,  from  thence  formed  a  vote  for  the  cu- 
ria or  century;  and,  by  the  majority  of  these,  d&* 
teimined  the  whole.  The  curia  were  firatemities^ 
or  divisions  of  the  peo^  wkich  met  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ntes :  each  had  its  separate 
priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  When  the  curia 
wero  called  on  matters  of  state,  they  r^ained  part 
of  their  rellgbus  forms;  opened  their  meeong 
with  observing  the  auspices,  or  signs  of  futurityi 
and  if  these  were  unfavourable,  could  not  poceed 
on  busmess.  The  augurs,  therefore,  in  this  xnode 
of  assembl}^  had  a  negative  on  the  prooeedingjs 
of  the  people. 

The  centuries  wero  formed  on  a  more  artful 
idea,  to  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  ^ito  classes,  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  fortunes :  each  class  was  divided  into 
centuries;  but  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  was  so  unequal,  that  those  of  the 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  wholei 
and  when  the  centuries  of  this  class  were  unani- 
mouS|  they  decided  the  question.  By  this  institu- 
tion, the  rich  were  masters  of  tlie  legislature^ 
though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor,  as  the  seveoral  classes  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  public  services^  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  were  vested  with  power. 

The  peopie,  when  thus  assembled,  were  distin^ 
guished^  their  classes  by  their  ensigns  and  arms, 
and,  though  called  tccether  on  political  afitdn^ 
were  termed  the  army.* 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  principality  or  common- 
wealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  fint 
by  curue,  and  afterwards  by  centuries.  The  prac- 
tioe  of  voting  by  tribes  was  of  a  lat^  date  than 
either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular  party  to 
exclude  the  auspices,  to  level  tne  condition  of 
ranks,  and  by  these  means  to  turn  the  channels 
of  power  in  their  own  favour.  The  ]^[de  were 
formed  into  their  classes  and  oentune8»  to  elect 
their  ofRcen,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  deliberate  on 
other  afibirs  of  state;  but  they  did  not  without 
struggle  or  contest  always  actquiesce  in  this  znode 
of  assembly.  The  poorer  citizens  often  insisted 
to  be  called  in  the  curia,  and  afterwards  in  the 
tribal,  to  decide  on  afiairs  which  the  rich  would 
have  referred  to  the  centuries  alone.  The  ques- 
tion on  these  occasions  went  to  the  foundation  of 
the  constitution,  and  implied  a  doubt  whether  tho 
state  was  to  be  governed  by  the  balance  of  num- 
ben^  or  the  balance  of  property,"^ 
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To  tlmoorigiiiil  ipfiiini  of  tiw  poGtied  finoe 
may  be  joined  those  of  raigion,  which  in  all  ffo- 
Tenunents  miut  have  a  oonmderable  fovoe ;  anom 
this  have  always  been  rappoeed  a  principal  power 
to  regulate  its  movements.  Here  indeed,  there 
being  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  autho- 
lity  df  the  statesman,  augur,  and  priest,  was  united 
in  the  same  persons,  or  in  the  same  orders  of  men: 
and  as,  in  the  mind  of  evenr  citizen,  notwithstand- 
ing tfafi  high  measure  or  his  superstition,  the 
sword  of  irtate  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  poK- 
tician  and  warrior  availed  himself  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  the  priest,  and  made  sup^sti- 
4km  itself  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state. 
With  presages  and  prodi^es  ne  enoouiaged  or 
festrained  the  people  in  theu  desires  and  punuits; 
he  bound  them  with  vows  and  with  oaths^  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  equalled  by  mankind  in 
any  other  instance;  and,  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  paiticular,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  Koman  greatness  were  laid  in  the 
implicit  respMBct  with  which  every  dliten  revered 
the  first  institutions  of  his  country.* 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  vrere  impel- 
led in  the  finit  state  of  thear  settlement,  made  it 
neeesBary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
lieighbours^  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Valour, 
accofdinsly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  prindpal 
quality  (»  auman  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Every  leader  who 
obtutted  a  victory  made  his  entry  at  Rome  in  pro- 
cessbn;  and  this  save  rise  to  the  triumph,  which 
continued,  from  the  first  to  the  last  age  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  be  the  highest  object  of  am- 
bition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  efibct  of  this  and  of 
elher  practices  of  an  eany  date  among  the  R<Hnans, 
have  represented  their  founder,  andnis  unmediate 
successors,  as  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  able 
tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  loresight  of  the  conse- 

Siences,  suggested  the  wM»-"»r*«  which  gave  so 
ppy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant 
Tepubtic  They  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by 
frugali^  and  valour  the  Romans  were  to  conquer 
the  wond :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  waste  the 
lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  possess  them 
with  cobnies  of  thdr  own  people :  that  they  ought 
not  to  slay  the  vanquished,  out  transport  their 
captives  to  Rome,  as  an  accession  to  the  number 
of  their  ovm  citi2ens :  that  they  ou^t  not  to  make 
war  without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  hosti- 
lities until  they  had  demanded  and  had  been  re- 
fused reparation  of  wrongs.  In  whatever  begree 
we  suppose  these  maximfl  to  have  been  expressed 
or  unaerstood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  successful  conduct  of  the  state  in 
iheae  particulars  was  sufficient  to  have  suggrated 
the  idea  that  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  lortunate  customs  which  may  be 
tnoed  up  to  those  eariy  times  of  the  staler  we  may 
join  that  of  the  census,  by  which  the  peof^  at 


A  propw^  of  100,060  tmm  or  oonndi  of  ooppor  satiUed 
4he  owoar  to  t  ploee  in  Uie  fint  eiasi,  7S,000  to  a  placo  in 
th»  Moood,  50,000  to  a  plaea  in  the  third,  IKS,QOO  to  a  place 
in  tlM  fourth,  11,060  to  a  place  in  the  fifth,  and  the  Amafn- 
der  of  the  people,  having  no  TalttatioQ,  or  having  Ish  than 
that  of  the  fifth  ci«M,  were  thrown  into  the  lixtli  or  laal 
daw.  The  whole  were  divided  into  103  oentarlei,  of 
ipbtch  the  flni  elaae  contained  80  oentnriei  of  ftiot,  and  18 
of  horMmeo,  in  all  08.;  being  a  mnjoitty  of  Mm  whole. 
The  sixth  elate  formed  no  more  than  one  century,  aa  ap- 
pear* from  the  inspection  of  the  preceding  table. 

1  8S»  M«duav«l*a  UimatumtaUtm. 


every  period  n  wn  yi6Kt%  took  A  MBtflif  Msosmf 
of  tnsnumbere  and  estates  of  theifciniieiM^aath^ 
best  measttre  tliej  coiild  have  of  flieif  own  pto* 
gress  Of  decline,  and  die  soUest  test  of  tiwir  pa6- 
cy  and  conduct  as  a  natmi. 

The  Remans  reckoned  ilk  die  Arat  period  of 
their  hiskny,  a  suooearioii  of  seven  kingly*  lb  flidt 
of  whom  thc^  ascribed  the  inventte  Sf  their  se- 
veral institationa.  To  RonnhnL  the  mized  fevm 
of  their  government,  Uie  esfeabfisinnent  of  llie  ae- 
nate  ana  assemblies  of  the  people  the  ranks  of 
patriciBn  and  plebeian,  tile  relations  of  patfun  and 
client  To  Nona,  the  refigion  of  tile  people^  and 
their  riq|iBuM  t6  oathi.  To  Servins  Tuffins,  tlie 
eetMoi^  of  periodiefil  mutteir;  and  so  oiL^^-Bnft 
whether  we  suppoM  these  imrtiUitkiiMi  to  hinr* 
been  the  soggpstiott  of  patdcuhtf  oocasioMi  iv 
the  invention  of  mffemous  men,  directed  by  % 
deep  premeditation  of  aH  their  emeta^  there  is  no 
^oimt  that  such  institutions  ezisted  in  very  euly 
dmes^  and  served  as  the  foundatioti  of  that  pcttcy 
which  distingifishod  the  Roman  staia. 

The  uKmarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  htve  lUled 
two  hundred  and  ferty-fimr  yean^  a  pferiodf  itt 
which  the  numbers  of  the  peopte,  and  me  extent 
of  their  settldnient,  had  greatly  increased.  During 
this  period,  dley  had  drawn  mai^of  tlnir  ftagh- 
boun  to  Rome^  and  sent  many  of  their  own  peo- 
ple to  occupy  settlements  rtffood.  Br  the  miul- 
ment  of  ahcais^  they  procured  a  oertam  increase 
of  people  f  and  br  spreading  their  odoniA  around, 
they  made  aemnsitions  of  territory^and  extended 
the  nursery  or  Roman  dtitena  We  find,  never- 
thefess,  that,  by  the  last  part  of  thn  policy,  they 
incurred  a  danra  of  hwing  the  people  whom  di^ 
thus  estaUished  or  bred  up  in  new  setdeuiefiti^ 
however  little  removed  from  the  metrepofis.  Men 
had  not  y^  learned  to  oornnder  themaerres  as  dM 
citizens  of  one  place,  and  inhabitants  of  another. 
In  departing  flom  Rome,  the  colonies  ceased  to 
be  inrolled  m  any  tribe  or  waid  of  that  tia^,  of 
of  its  district;  or  to  be  tanked  in  any  diss  of  tin 
people.  They  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  called  tip- 
on  to  vote  in  any  of  the  asaemlifies,  which  they 
no  longer  attended.  They  formed  nodous  of  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  eevxi- 
try,  80  much,  that  the  colonies  whiich  had  been 
planted  by  one  prince,  reaSsted  die  po#erof  hil 
sucoessore;  and  conquest!,  where  the  Roman 
citizens  vrere  mixed  with  tne  nativeS)  in  ofdut  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  were  eomedmes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  The  colony  itself  took  ft  p«it 
m  the  discontents  of  tin  peo|de  thev  trere  sent  ta 
restrain,  and  became  parties  with  tne  vanqtiiihed 
in  their  quarrel  vrith  the  victors.*  But,  notwith- 
standmg  frequent  instances  of  this  soit  amon^ 
die  Roman  (»lonies,  the  memoiyof  their  diesocnt 
and  die  des  of  consanguinity,  the  pride  of  thdf 
distinction  as  Romans,  the  capodty  whidi  tvwy 
colonist  retained  of  returning  to  Reme,  and  or 
being  reinstated  in  the  toDs  of  the  people,  ibr  tlte 
most  part  preserved  their  attachment  to  Rome^ 
and  made  them  atfll  a  part  of  her  straiipfa,  and  m 
principal  source  of  her  greatness. 

Durinff  this  period  of  die  kingly  govemnaii; 
the  numbetB  that  were  inrelled  m  die  dtv  end 
its  territory,  increased  frnn  three  thoosaod  and 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thoDsaad  men  of  aa  a^a 


$  nomulo*,  Kama,  TtoUne  Hbatiliia,  Aaoai  MSRlae, 
Taf<iiuniaeyriiOMe»liSiiBii;allif^gsiqBiBisa  tng^has 

»i*r.aiKli.a.4. 
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IS 


fit  to  tuHy  tfUH.^  ToB  mmMr  oi  Roomi  tiiuM 
•r  mndi  of  tlie  city  was  aucmeiitad  firom  thne 
to  t«waty^«B&  The  kini^aoni  itoetf  extended 
aver  die  gnetor  pert  of  Latiaai,  end  had  an  in- 
tinato  aUanDe  with  the  whole  of  it  The  citr 
of  Rotos  wae  heoome  the  principal  leaoft  of  aU 
the  Latin  eonftdemtei^  the  pbMse  of  their  meet- 
hi0i  fat  dewMka  or  pleaaare^  and  the  leat  of 
their  political  oonsuhatKins.* 

To  aooommodate  and  aecme  this  popnloos  and 
flowing  community,  several  of  the  neights  con- 
tiguoos  to  their  original  settlement  were,  during 
the  fame  period,  soocessively  occupied,  the  mar- 
shes between  them  were  drained  ij  excavations 
and  woifcs  of  great  magnifioenoe,  of  which  a 
conriderable  part  is  still  entire.  The  tatj  itself 
instead  of  an  earthen  rampart  was  sonounded 
with  towen  and  battlemento  of  hewn  atone.^ 

So  far  it  appoun,  that  while 
GhancB  to  ererj  successive  prince  gratified  his 
fepdboo.  own  ambition  by  subduing  some 
neighbouiing  district  or  vilh^  and 
bniQ|ht  an  acecswcm  of  riches  or  territory  to  his 
comtry,  tin  genius  of  monarchy  was  fiivouiable 
to  the  growth  of  this  rising  empire.  But  when 
princes  became  satiated  with  oraiquesto  abroad, 
or  b^gan  tomeditateschemes  to  increase  their  own 
hnpoSanoe  at  bome^  their  ambition  took  a  dif- 
mnt  dhMtiofi,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making 
thp  kiagdem  heredkaiy,  and  the  people  more  suh- 
SMiient  to  their  pleasnre.  Under  this  Anction 
«f  the  noDsoi^s  ambition,  the  state,  as  Montes- 
^mn  tftanvtm,  was  likely  to  become  stationary, 
or  even  to  deelme.  A  revohition  became  neceo- 
■uy,  in  Older  to  pieser¥e  it  in  ita  former  pitigres- 


Such  a  revolution,  we  are  told, 
U»  G.  Mi.  took  ito  rise  from  the  rwentmento 
of  the  people^  ezdted  by  abuses  of 
power,  and  was  hastened  by  a  momentary  indSg- 
ntlion,  roued  by  an  insult  oflfered  bv  a  tson  of 
the  Ubc  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  nolitica] 
evikw&ch  this  revolution  was  intendea  to  re- 
medy were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  weak' 
new  to  w/Ua  the  senate  had  been  redueedf  the 
MmrpaHon  of  htredUarynteeeationto  the  crotpn, 
tod  the  general  abutee  qf  government^  smtaMe 
temedies  vrere  sought  for  to  these  evik|  by  re- 
itoring  the  numben  and  power  of  the  aenate^  by 

4Liv.U.i.c44. 

S  l»my%  BsLlik  iv.  p.  S50. 

•  Tba  Umm  amployei  in  baiUii«  tht  mJk  of  ftoBM^ 
van  nid  suk  lo  ha?6  bam  MiAewnt  to  load  a  cart. 

TIm  iMiiaaan  Mwan  war*  axacated  at  a  sraat  ezpeiiaa* 
k  VM  fnpomd  that  \hmj  •koald  be  of  miAeiaBt  dimaii- 
MM  to  alaik  a  wagoo  loadad  wilb  bay,  (Plia.  lib.  xzzri. 
c-lS.)  W^thaaaeonaMOMwanaaaMtobeobatroel- 
«ii  1  aatof  Mp^r,  naikr  iba  r^oblie,  tba  ommom  eon- 
ineitd  to  pay  a  tbounnd  taiants,  ar  aboat  198,0001.  for 
ehariaf  aad  rapairing  tbam,  (Diooya.  Hal.  lib.  iii.  e.  97.) 
Tbsy  «MMagate  to  diwapair  at  Iba  aeeenioa  of  AofMlin 
(^tor,  aad  dia  maMitiaf  tbaa  ia  sMalioaad  amoaf  Un 
f  rast  warfct  of  Anippa.  Ba  fa  laid  to  bava  taroad  tba 
to«r«  of  tavaa  man  into  tbota  inblarradaoni  paaaf  oi, 
>•  bava  aada  tbam  aangabla,  and  to  have  aetoally  paw- 
s' ia  baifw  aadtf  tbe  tbaato  and  bnildinn  of  Roaaa. 
IVn  warka  aia  nil  lappoaad  lo  faoMin ;  bat,  ai  thoy 

of  tba  pmaot  city  to 


Wtoed  tba  powar  and 

katp  tba«  ia  rspMrftbey  are  qaito  oonoealed,  except  at 
«Martwaplaeaa.  Tb«ywere,(otbeniidetof  tbeRoaMO 
rwtnew,  and  ■till  are,  re^ooed  amoaf  tbe  wondan  of 
|be  verid,  (Lit.  lib.i.  e.  38;)  and  yet  thoy  aia  taid  to  bave 
■toe  warfcs  of  tbe  elder  Tafqain,  a  prinea  wboee  tenitorr 
ttnattstoad,  to  anytoaelio^  above risleea  milea;  aad* 
M  tbiewMaoriliiiL  tbey  moit  bave  beeo  made  to  aeeom^ 

uriimhlad  trhitth'  ftr  tbsiscagliaa 


aboHshing  the  reyalty,  and  by  sabotitating  in  ito 
place  an  elective  and  temporary  magistiacy. 

The  principal  part  of  toe  revolution  consisted 
in  substituting  tne  consul^  two  armoal  magSa- 
trates^  in  place  of  the  king.  These  ofiioen  vrere 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries..  The 
c^ker  who  vras  to  preside  at  the  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  prtched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars^^  a  meadow  which  ky  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to 
him  in  azoMs  and,  distinguisbed  by  the  ensifris 
and  armour  of  their  different  dasBOs,  proceeded 
to  make  their  election. 

That  the  dty  might  not  be  surprised  while  ito 
defenders  vrere  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard 
was  posted,  with  ita  ookmrs  displayed,  on  t£B  J»- 
nicuium,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overiooked  the  river  andcontiffuoua  plain.  If  an 
enemy  appeared  during  the  Section,  the  guard 
had  orders  to  strike  their  ensigns ;  and  on  this 
ognal  evety  century  repajied  to  ita  post  of  alarm, 
and  questions  of  state  were  suspended  until  the 
danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of 
superstition,  that  the  centuries  could  not  proceed 
in  any  buainesB  vrithout  having^  an  enaign  dSs- 
pkyea  on  die  Janiculum.  it  was  in  the  power  of 
any  person,  by  striking  tne  ensicn,  to  nreak  up 
an  assembly  of  the  people :  and  this  expedient 
for  stopping  ih»  progress  of  any  business  vna 
aooonhnffly  made  use  of  at  different  times  to  the 
end  of  £e  repobfie.^ 

It  was  meant  that  tbe  consuls  should  succeed 
to  aD  the  powers  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  penuty  of  five  oxen  and 
two  sheep  was  denounced  against  every  person 
who  ref\iBed  to  ob^T'  them.*  Their  joint  and  £- 
vided  command,  with  the  limited  term  of  one 
year,  which  vras  to  be  tbe  duration  of  their  power, 
vrere  thought  sufikient  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  it 

The  government,  b^  this  revolution,  devolved 
on  the  senato  and  nol^.  Tbe  plebeiana,  in  the 
first  formation  of  it^  were  fovoured  by  the  ad- 
misBion  df  a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  (B^ 
up  tibe  senate,  which  had  been  reduced  in  ito 
irambers  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king;  and 
they  vrere  dedared^  in  caae  of  any  oppression,  to 


of  aattla,  beidmnen,  and  basdilii.  Rnde  natioM  aomo- 
times  execute  works  of  great  mainifieeoea,  as  ibrtrtesea 
and  templee,  ft»r  the  porpoeet  of  war  and  sopersiitioo; 
bot  seldom  palaeee,  and  still  mom  saMom  worka  of  mass 
eoutanianco  and  elsaidiaesB,  in  wbieb,  for  tbe  meet  naiV 
tbey  are  long  defeetive.  It  is  not  nnreasooabia,  tbarafbuay 
to  qneetioo  the  aothority  of  tradition  In  respeet  to  lUs 
sinfolar  monument  of  antiqoitv,  which  so  gieatly  axeasdi 
what  the  beat  acoammodaied  eity  of  Bsodora  Euiope  ooaM 
ondertake  for  its  own  conveoiency.  And  ns  those  worhs 
are  still  entire,  and  may  eontiooa  so  for  thousands  af 
years,  it  may  be  snspeeted  that  they  were  even  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Romulus,  aad  may  bave  bean  tbe  is- 
maina  af  a  more  ancient  eity,  on  the  mine  of  whieb  tbo 
followers  of  Romulus  seulerf,  ns  tbe  Araba  now  bet  or 
aneamp  oo  tbe  mine  of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  LivT 
owns,  that  the  eommon  sewera  ware  not  accommodataa 
to  tbe  plan  of  Rome,  as  It  was  laid  o«t  in  bis  time; 
ware  carried  in  directions  across  tbo  stiaats,! 
under  boildinfs  of  the  fiaatast  antiquity.  Thiai 
ment  iadaed  be  imputes  to  Ibe  hasty  reboildinf  of  the  oi^ 
after  its  destruction  by  tbe  Oaok;  bot  hasto,  it  fa  nun- 
babia,  would  have  datormined  the  peopk  to  build  on  tWff 
old  foipidatioaa,  or  at  least  not  to 
aa  to  cross  the  diraetioa  of  fehsar  j 

7  Campus  Martins. 

8  See  Book  IIL  Chapter  HI. 

9  Plalaich,  an  Yik  Fsplieola* 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  L 


iMi^  a  iwht  of  api^  flan  any  sentence  or  com- 
mand  ofthe  nwgwtnite  to  an  aaiembly  of  the 
people  at  large.  Thie  was  undentood  to  be  the 
great  charter  of  every  dtben.  But  the  patiidans 
Sbne  poold  be  choeen  into  the  newly  entahliBhed 
oflioee  of  itato.  They  abne  were  to  fmnuh  the 
ordinary  suoceaiion  <n  membeiB  to  the  senate, 
and,  by  their  inndment  in  the  first  and  second 
dassen^  to  have  a  decided  majority  in  all  the 


meetings  Or  eonutia  of  the  centariea;i  that  is^  in 
all  assemblies  of  the  people  that  were  called  to 
elect  ofiioeiB  of  state,  to  enact  lawSp  or  to  ji  ~ 
of  appeak.  By  these  several  pfonaions  m 
&votir,  they  were  in  poeseosum  of  a  coai_ 
aristocracy,  which  they  claimed  as  hereditary  in 
their  fiimiKwi,  but  whiui  they  were  not  Hkefy  to 
retain,  without  much  discontent  and  animosity 
on  the  part  of  their  sab|ects. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Form  of  the  JRepublie — Diaoenaion  of  Partieo— First  Dictator — Seeeonan  of  Plebeian* — TV^ 
hunes  of  the  People — Their  Objects — DistribtUion  of  Con^-^Division  of  JUando — Pretenoiona 
of  the  Plebeians — Commission  to  compile  Laws — Deeemnr*—  Tu>elve  Tables — Intermarriage 
qf  Ranks — Claim  Of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Consulate— Military  or  Consular  T^ribunes  Cenf 
sors—JE^Uies — Prafeetus  Anruma — Fortune  of  the  Republie — Reduction  qf 
tion  qf  Rome  by  the  Crauls — Rebuilding  of  the  City. 


THE  government  of  Rom^  as  it 
U.  C«  244.  is  represented  after  the  exi>u]aion  uf 
the  ainff,  was  become  entirely  aris- 
tocraticaL  The  nobles  had  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  office,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  the 
N»lnnr**  between  themselves  and  the  people.  The 
consuls  were  the  sde  executive  magistratcsi  and 
the  only  mimsters  of  the  senate ;  t^y  were  un- 
derstood to  come  in  place  of  the  king;  performed 
aU  the  functions  of  royalty ;  and,  in  the  manner 
of  Uie.  kings,  to  whom  they  sucoeeded,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  dignities  of  tlie  state, 
those  of  jfudge^  magistrate^  and  military  leader. 

Such,  at  Uie  first  institution  of  the  coamwn- 
wealth,  vras,  both  in  respect  of  government  and 
manners,  the  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  this  com- 
munity. The  people,  however,  in  their  new  situ- 
ation, were  gradually  and  speedily  led,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  afiiurs,  by  the  contest  of  their 
parties,  .and  by  the  wants  of  the  public,  to  a  va- 
riety of  establishments,  in  which  they  separated 
the  departments  of  state,  more  equally  distributed 
its  powers,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  wield  with  advantage 
their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  eveiy  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
their  &vour. 

While  the  exiled  king  veas  endeavouring,  by 
continual  invasions,  to  recover  his  power,  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  nad  joined 
to  expel  him;'  creditors,  supported  by  the  aris- 


1  DionyB.  Hal.  lib.  v.  .  .  .  j 

8  la  tbeM  origintl  ditpntei  between  the  petneiam  tnd 
pkbebuM  tt  Rome,  it  ie  implied  that  thej  frequently  or 
eommoolr  stood  io  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor,  ai 
w«n  as  or  patron  and  client.  And  we  may  account  for 
thta  eireoHMtaooe  in  eillier  of  two  way*:  Aret,  by  luppoe- 
iaff  that  the  client  waji,  in  aome  def  ree,  tribatary  to  hit 
patron,  ai  the  vaieal  was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  the  origi- 
aal  state  of  modem  nations.  Dionysins  of  Halicamtssus 
has  \tSA  some  fouodatioo  for  diis  supposition,  io  the  paa- 
•an  abovo  eitod.  Or  we  may  suppose,  in  the  seeond 
rini»t,  that  the  debts  in  qoestion  were  money  or  effects 
Mtimlly  borrowed  by  the  eKeot  and  lent  by  the  patron. 
Tha  Ant  Mppoaitioa  is  Boat  SfrasaUs  to  the  mannna  of 


tocracy,  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full 
posaession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  than  the 
clients  were  willing  to  pay.>  The  state  waa  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  Ua  enemies  bom.  fibrwid,  and 
by  the  dissension  of  parties  at  home.  The  au- 
thority of  the  new  government  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  contend  with  these  diJ^ultiea^  the  senate 
resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  common- 
wealth, for  a  limited  time,  under  the 
U.  C.  452  power  of  a  single  person,  who^  with 
or  455.*  the  title  of  Dictator,  or  Master  of 
the  people,^  should  at  hia  pleaaun 
dispose  of  the  state,  andof  all  its  reaouioea. 


modem  limes ;  bnt  the  last  is  more  liltdy  to  hav 
the  fact  in  the  orif  inal  state  of  the  Romana,  aad  oi 
cieot  republics  in  general.  Among  them  the  gnat 
tinciion  of  jMrimDB  was  that  between  fireemon  and  slOw... 
The  rich  ireeroan  was  supplied  with  every  thing  be 
wanted  by  the  labour  of  bis  slaTos.  The  norwiioiw 
freeman  toiled  wiih  his  own  hands  in  laboaring  a  ainaU 
piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  bad  do 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or  by 
which,  as  in  modern  limes,  to  make  them  his  debiois. 
When  he  wanted  their  aiii  he  waa  obliged  to  borraw ;  and 
there  was,  (wrfaaps,  bnt  one  occasion  on  wfaieh  bo  had 
credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  he  was  coing  to  war,  and 
when  he  both  had  a  reasonaUe  excuse  wr  borrowing,  and 
a  probable  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay,  perbape  with 
inierest,  from  the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  But  wbeo  bin 
bopea  failed,  he  might  become  Insolvent,  and  ezpoaod  to 
all  the  severities  of  which  we  read  such  eomplainiB  io  tha 
early  part  of  ibe  Roman  history. 

Inhere  is,  throughout  this  history,  anflleloiit  avidaDoa 
that  the  popular  party  wefe  on  the  side  of  tbo  debtor. 
The  prejudices  of  this  party,  operated  against  the  aacaetioa 
of  debts.  Their  influence  was  employed  in  radoeing  tha 
interest  of  money;  in  having  it  abolished,  and  in  baviiw 
it  detested,  under  the  invidious  appellation  of  uanry. 
They  even  strove,  on  occasion,  to  abolish  debts :  the  re- 
sult wss  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  neeeatitoua  bor- 
rower; he  was  obligM  to  pay  for  tho  risk,  the  penalties, 
aed  the  obloouy  to  which  the  lender  waa  ezpoeed  ia 
transgressing  the  taws. 

3  Dionys.  Bal.  lib.  5. 

4  Hagister  Populi. 

*  The  date  of  the  nomination  of  tha  fina  dictator  is 
nncertain.    Liv.  lib.  ii.    Some  place  it  ttiae 
the  expolsloa  of  the  kings ;  Dionyi.  twelva 
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Thk  oAo«  ifw  miPMlad  with  povfer  to  punuh 
the  diaofdatlj  without  trial  and  without  appeal; 
to  ann  the  people,  and  to  employ  their  fbreee  on 
any  aerTioej  to  name  his  own  subetitute,  or  se- 
cond in  command;  and  to  act  without  beinffi 
even  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accountabte 
cither  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The  cir- 
cnmataDoes  that  were  probably  acodental  in  the 
first  nomittation  of  tois  extraordinary  officer, 
were  afterwaida  repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in 
every  soccaaave  appointment  of  the  same  kind. 
It  became  the  prermtive  of  the  senato  to  resolve 
that  a  dictator  shouU  be  named,  and  of  the  con- 
sul to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  dead  of  night  ;^  and  as  soon  as  the  nomina- 
tioa  was  known,  the  lictors,  or^ministers  of  jus- 
tice^ armed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  wiUidrew 
from  the  ordinaiy  magistrate,  to  attend  this 
temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  which 
the  state  was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  its  new 
government  The  precedent  came  to  be  repeat- 
edly followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  public 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
occasMmally  entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
security  or  their  personal  characters,  or  on  that 
of  the  short  duration  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  was  de- 
vised by  the  senate^  to  repress  the  disorders  which 
faroke  out  among  the  people,  and  to  mdte  the 
fofces  of  the  commonwealth  against  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  the  op- 
pression of  their  brda. 

The  inferior  dass  of  the  people,  almost  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  new  government 
soon  found  that  under  its  influence  they  had 
more  ojmreasbn  to  fear  from  their  patrons,  than 
th^  had  ever  enerienced  from  the  prince  they 
had  banished.  So  long  as  the  king  and  the  se- 
nate shared  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  one 
took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other  at- 
temptod  to  oppress  them;  and  it  was  the  ordinary 
interest  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the 
nobles,  by  supportmg  the  pfebeians  against  them. 
This  effect  of^the  monarchy  still,  in  some  mea- 
sure^ remained,  so  kuig  as  the  exiled  kins  was 
aliy^  msintaii]^  his  pretensions^  and  macfo  the 
united  services  of  the  people  necessary  to  the 
aenate.  During  this  oeriod  the  patricians  were 
still  on  their  guar^,  and  were  cautious  not  to  of- 
fend the  peoj^e;  but  upon  the  death  of  Uie  king, 
and  the  security  which  the  new  government  de- 
rived from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  |hem- 
selves  of  their  power,  and  enforced  .their  claims 
on  the  people  with  extreme  severity.'  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  crediton^  they  imprisoned,  i^diipped,  and 
enslaved  those  who  were  mdebted  to  them,  and 
held  the  liberties  and  the  lives  <^  their  fellow- 
drizeni  at  their  ;nercy.  The  whole  body  of  ple- 
beians was  akrmed;  they  saw  more  formidable 
enemiee  in  the  person/  of  their  own  nobility, 
than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  accord- 
ingly refused  to  arm  in  its  defence.  Many  who 
had  already  suffered  under  the  rod  of  their  cre- 
ditora^  when  odied  upon  to  enlist,  showed  their 
lunbs  galled  vrith  fetters,  or  torn  ^nth  the  stripes 
which  they  had  received  by  command  of  tneir 
patrons. 
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Theoe  distrac^ns,  joined  to  the  wOiotl  pm» 
sence  of  a  foreign  enenw,  obliged  the  semta  to 
have  recourse  to  their  former  exnedi^it,  and  to 
entrust  the  republic  again  in  the  nands  of  a  dio> 
tator.  Having  succeeded  in  their  first  nominal 
tion,  and  havmg  driven  the  enemy  fhmi  their 
territories,  they  remrred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  occasion ;  out,  in 
orcler  to  mix  insinuation  with  the  terrors  of  thia 
measure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius^  a  person 
whose  name  was  already  known  to  the  sufferera 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  hii| 
fiunily.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded:  but,  upon  his  return,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  ne  had  given  to  the  people^  he  made 
a  speech  to  exculpate  himself,  and  laid  down  hit 
power.  The  dtiaens  who  had  fought  under  hia 
tianner  being  still  in  the  field,  and,  without  any 
orders  to  disoand,  suspecting  that  the  senate^  un- 
der pretence  of  some  war  on  the  feontier,  meant 
to  remove  them  from  the  dty,  ran  to  their  aims; 
and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  their  mi- 
litary oafli,  and  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment of  their  country,  must  have  entered  Uie 
ffates  by  force.  But,  under  the  unpresmon  of 
these  motives,  they  fied  from  the  walls  mstead 
of  invading  them,  retired  beyond  the  Anio^  and 
took  possession  of  a  height  about  three  milea 
from  Rome,*  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  HUl.  Their  officers  foUowed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  thdr 
duty;  but  were  told,  that  no  duty  was  owing  to 
a  government  which  had  withdrawn  its  protec- 
tion, and  encouraged  oppression ;  that  free  dti- 
zens  own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  fV^edom. — "  To  what 
purpose,"  said  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who  was  then 
at  tne  head  of  this  mutiny,  ^'recall  us  to  a  dty 
from- which  jou  have  alrody  forced  us  to  fly  by 
your  extortion?  By  what  new  assurance  can 
you  persuade  us  to  rely  on  a  feith  which  you 
have  repeatedly  broken  1  By  what  charm  can 
you  engage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  whldi  you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  mcmbersi 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  fruits  which  are  to 
be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  vrell.  We 
shall  leave  you  to  do  so,  luid  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terru|it  your  enjoyments."  ^ 

This  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  poopj^ 
having  continued  for  several  months,  and  m  tnla 
time  received  a  constant  accession  of  numbera 
from  the  dty  and  from  the  contiguous  fiddly 
threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder;  ex- 
posed its  landa  to  be  neglectM  or  pillaged  by  its 
own  inhabitantSL  and  ravaged  by  numerous  cme- 
ijnies^  who  took  tiiis  opportunity  to  invade  it  witln 
out  opposition. 

The  patricians  had  sufficient  force  in  their  own 
body,  and  in  that  of  their  faithful  retainers^  to 
guard  the  avenues  of  the  dty,  and  to  secure  it 
from  surprise:  but  being  reduoed  to  great  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provip 
sions,  and  apjprehending  still  greater  from  the 
interruption  or  labour  and  the  suspension  of  go- 
vernment, they  came  to  a  resolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaiwrB  of  the  mutiny;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raised  Sp.  Csssnis,  a  person  who^  though 
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§i  •  palBciin  fiuBih,  w«r  in  hub  frvoiur  ^Hth 
Oie  ^ple,  to  the  offioe  of  oonwL  Tbertfraed 
to  mt^jjite  the  flBveritiM  wfakh  they  had  hithet^ 
to  pmneed  efuoet  hunlveot  debton,  end  to  i»* 
leeie  euch  of  them  ae  waare  eetually  in  bondi^  or 
lied  been  deirtined  to  alavuT. 

With  theie  oonoaMboEi  a  deputetioa  waa  eent 
to  the  caam  and  a  n^otiation  waa  opeoed,  in 
which  the  pJeheiena  obtained,  not  only  a  foil  ao- 
knowledlgnient  of  their  piivikfea)  but,  what  waa 
of  mora  conaequenoc^  a  power  of  forming  naarm- 
bhea  apeit  from  the  noneii^  and  of  ekdiag  an- 
naal  magiatniteiL  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
own  aepuaie  lightBL  <*  Yoor  eonauK'*  they  mid» 
"era  not  lo  much  the  officen  of  the  common- 
wealth aa  the  heada  of  a  fiustioni  and,  in  all 
qnertiona  that  relate  to  the  people^  ere  partiea 
nther  than  judgea.  It  ia  reeeonable  tlMt  we 
too  have  a  head  or  repreaentation  in  the  common- 
wealth, nnder  which  we  may  act,  at  leaat  in  our 
owndefimoe." 

In  return  to  thia  wdl-adviaed  and 
U.  C.  960.  ^pedoua  requiaitaon,  the  tribonitian 
power  waa  eatahliehed,  and  with  it 
the  faundationa  of  aome  oood,  and  of  much  barm 
laid  in  the  oommonwealth.  Qreat  peit  of  the 
leet  might  have  been  {nrevented,  if  tM  plehwana, 
now  in  poawanon  of  a  right  to  nominate  tribunea 
fiar  the  caie  of  their  intereata,  had  from  thenpe- 
ibrwaid  been  content  with  the  power  of  election 
merely,  had  diaoontinued  their  own  ooUective  aa- 
aambbea  lor  any  other  puipoee^  and  increaaed  the 
number  of  their  tribune^  to  a  juat  lepreaentar 
tive  of  their  whole  body.  The  retoin,  oowever, 
waa  more  agreeable  to  the  apirit  of  the  timea. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  aaaemble;  and,  in- 
itoad  of  a  repreaentation  to  aimport  and  proaerve 
their  lighta  with  ateadmeaa  and  with  moderatkm, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leadeia,  who  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  eiveiy  oopuhr  tn- 
sault,  and  to  niae  up  every  wind  of  oontentkm 
intoaatonn. 

The  tribunea  were  anthoiiaed,  at  their  fint  in- 
atitutioDu  to  forbid,  or  to  reatrain,  any  meaauiea 
which  they  thought  hazardoua,  or  ii^urioue  to 
the  righta  of  their  CDnatituent[l^  but  not  to  pio- 
poaa  any  law,  nor  to  move  any  poaitive  leaohi- 
tion.  They  wem  not  entitled  to  exevove  thor 
powera  beyond  the  waUa  of  the  city,  or  to  ahaent 
themaelvea  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  feadval  of  the  Latm  at 
iMb  where  the  preaanoe  of  ail  the  Roman  magia- 
tratea  waa  requued.  A  nngie  tribune  might  rtop 
the  pooeedinga  of  hia  ovm  body,  and  of  the 
people  themae^pe^  aa  weU  ea  the  piooeedittga  of 
the  aenate  and  patrician  magMtratea.  In  tte  ex- 
OBciaeof  thialaatpartof  tlmr  traat,  though  not 
permitted  in  thia  age  of  ariMocracy  to  mix  with 
the  aapatora  they  had  plaoea  aaeigned  them  at 
the  doon  of  the  aenate-houae,  fxem  which,  aa 
from  «  walch4ower,  theyweretoobeerve^andon 
oecaaioB  to  etop^  the  proceedinga  of  the  lorda. 

Aa  the  tribunea  were  deatiiied  to  withatand  the 
flawtiona  of  power,  and  were  auppoaed,  on  the 
moat  dangemua  oocaaaon^  to  expoae  themaelvea 
to  the  axe  and  the  awovd  of  theur  adveiaariea,  it 
waa  thought  neceaaaij  to  guard  thnr  pmma 
with  the  moet  aacnd  tenoea  of  religion  and  law. 
For  thia  puipoee  an  inviolable  rale  waa  picaciibed 
in  the  following  tennat  "Let  no  one  cfior  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  a  tribune;  neither  kffl 
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hiniviiorpiwanfaloitoheUIUi  jMMMTftAo 
hin^  nor  procure  him  to  be  atmelL  Lit  iJm  par* 
eon  who  ofienda  ^[anat  thia  law  be  ■eonwd; 
lethb  efieda  be  niade  aacied  to  piow  vaca^  aad 
let  every  one  pumue  him  to  death," 

To  render  thia  act  irwvocable^  n  aokmn  oatk 
for  the  perpetual  obaenwnoe  of  it  waa  inpeaed, 
and  dreeira  inipreoationa  wem  denoimoed  noiiM 
any  permn  who  ahould  propoae  to  repeal  it?  and 
auch  waa  the  eflect  of  theae  preoautiflM^  tifc«B  for 
the  eaftty  of  the  tribune^  thal^  under  the  Npobiie^ 
peiBona  obnoxioua  to  publie  jnatioe  ffmid  not  be 
puniahed,  while  ther  continued  to  bear  thia  aacnd 

they  had  ahoUahed  afl  the  other  righta  of  the  re- 
pnfalie,  foiund.  under  thia  eacred  title  of  tidmne, 
arefnge  to  their  crimea  and  onpreaeiona,  and  a 
protecbon  againat  the  deaigoa  or  aaaaatdn^  or  tho 
reaentment  of  thoae  they  nad  offended  bj  their 
tyranny. 

The  coO^ge  of  tribunee^  at  ita  iwtitiitioii,  w«» 
not  limited  to  any  preciae  number  at  menJbeni 
it  oonaiated  at  dnt  of  auch  perwma  aa  bad  bemi 
moat  aodve  in  procuriiv  ^  ^^^MifK-T-mt,  niid 
continned  to  be  filled  w3i  the  moat  lealowe  paa-- 
tiiana  of  the  people,  the  number  bfing  three  or 
more,  aooordma:  aa  pareona  uppBwd  to  merit 
thia  honour.  But  in  procoae  of  time  botb  thr 
plebeiana  who  aapired  to  thia  diatinctiow,  and  th» 
petrifiana  who  were  jealoua  of  ii^  oonepired  to 
augment  the  numbeia.—- The  i&rai^  in  eader  to 
kuue  way  for  their  own  preiermenti  and  the 
aeoond,  to  the  end  that  th^  nught  be  the  better 
enabled,  on  oocaaion,  to  diannite  their  ^fmnifn, 
and  to  procure  the  nmtive  of  apart,  toaneat  the 
ingpi  of  the  wQole.  The  collage  of  tii- 
waa  accordingly  augmented  bv  degreea  t» 
ten ;  and  a  law  waa  made  to  provide  tnat  ue  ele^ 
tiona  ahould  not  atop  abort  a  thia  number.' 

Patrieiana  could  neither  doot  nor  be  alerted 
into  thia  office,^  although,  in  the  midat  of  iingii- 
Uiritiea  incident  to  all  unformed,  eepectaUy  to  all 
pi^mlar  goverxunent^  eome  exoeptiona  am  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  laat  part  of  thia  nife.  Tho 
tribunea  were  at  firet  eleded  in  the  aaaamUy  of 
the  curiae  where  the  vote  of  the  pooreat  dbsen 
waa  equal  tt>  that  of  the  moat  wealthy.  But 
even  nen  the  patririana,  althongh  not  ahaolut» 
maaters,  aa  they  were  in  the  aaaembly  of  the  een- 
turiea,  bavin|r  gntt  influencG^  and,  by  holding  th* 
anapioei^  having  even  a  negative  on  all  prooeat 
inge^  it  waa  thought  neoeeeaiy  to  alter  the  fom 
ofthe  aaeembly  in  which  the  tnbonea  were  elected 
to  that  of  the  tribee;  and  by  thia  meana  to  enable 
the  pe(^  to  make  their  election,  without  any 
control  from  the  noblei^  either  in  vtrtne  of  tlia 
authority  of  tlw  — »*«*^  or  the  intenNMtion  of 
tfaeaugUTL* 

Such  waa  the  inatitution  of  the  piehaian  tii* 
buneii  while  the  rtate  yet  knew  of  no  other  mn^ 
gi^n**a  y^ifitof^/^  the  cpnfflil^  and  the  qusetonL  of 
whom  the  laat,  even  nnder  the  kii^  had  been 
employed  aa  a  apedea  of  cominieaariea^  or  pr)»> 
videra  for  the  aimy.  The  expedient  waa  adapted 
by  the  aenate,  to  quiet  the  animoaity  of  paitieai 
Init  tended,  in  foct,  only  to  render  the  eonteet  be- 
tween them  mom  equal,  and  to  multiply  the  sub* 
jecta  of  dispute.  The  tiibunee  being  veeted  with 
power  to  aeeemhle  the  pei^e,  oonJB  not  kmg  be 
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«oiiiiiied  to  the  men  negathra  with  which  they 
wete  at  ML  entnuted;  nor  was  it  easy,  on  tnrtry 
occaaioii,  to  diatiiigTiiah  the  meaaures  of  attack 
ftomthoaeof  deGsnoe;  and  the  party  of  the  ple- 
beiani)  with  these  offioera  at  their  head,  were  then 
w  a  poataTB,  not  only  to  pfeaerve  their  r^hts,  but 
likewue  to  gain  to  their  order  oontinnal  acceasiona 
of  privilege  and  power.  HapfMly  Ibr  the  state, 
there  was  yet  much  ground  of  thia  sort  to  he 
gained,  without  transgreasing  the  boiinds  of  good 
«der,  or  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  equit- 
able sovemment 

The  popidar  leaden  in  thia  career  had  to  break 
throu^  the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction,  which, 
it  wiS  pretended,  contrary  to  the  gemaa  of  the 
repablK,  that  no  peraonal  merit  and  no  measure 
«  ability  coukl  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps 
they  made  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  was  to  pre: 
efaide  every  other  power  in  the  state  firom  a  nega- 
tive on  tiieir  own  proceedings.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  enacted,  by  the  authority  of  the  tribes,  that 
no  oneL  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine,  soould  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was 
•peaking  to  the  people.*  Being  thus  provided 
against  mterruption,  as  they  were  by  a  former 
law  against  'violence  to  their  persona,  they  not 
only  took  up  the  complainta  of  their  constituents, 
they  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them, 
ana  at  every  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  to 
signalize  their  term  by  some  additional  establish- 
ment ibr  tile  benefit  of  the  people :  they  even  in- 
terrupted  th»  state  in  its  conncfls  and  military 
operations^  and  almost  in  eveiy  instance  hung 
upon  the  wheds  of  government  until  the  griev- 
ances they  complaiiwd  of  were  redressed,  or  the 
demands  they  made  were  complied  with. 

In  order  to  increase  the^  number  of  plebeian 
offioen,  whose  aid  the  tribunes  alleged  were 
Bficeaaary  to  themselves,  they  soon  ainer  their 
own  institution,  procured  thai  of 
XT.  C.  960.  the  JBdiles,  who  were  to  inspect 
the  mariceta,  and  have  charge  of 
the  puUic  buildinga  and  public  shows.  Being 
flobonfinate  to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
suls^ they  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  related 
to  the  policy  of  the  town,  asaaaistants  to  both.^ 

As  Koma  was  a  place  of  arni%  and  subnsted 
in  some  measure  by  public  magazines;  as  settle- 
ments won  from  the  enemy  were  often  to  be 
disposed  of  to  citizens;  as  fts  institutions  were 
yet  new  and  inoomolete ;  and  aa  the  patricians 
stiU  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  tne  offices 
of  state,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of 
the  publio— 4he  distribution  of  com  from  the 
granaries,  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  the 
deieeta  of  the  laws^  and  the  arintraij  proceedings 
of  ^iie  magistrates.  The  qualifications  of  canm- 
dates  for  the  office  of  consul  furnished,  durins 
some  agei^  the  subject  of  continual  debates,  and 
frequently  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mieii^  to  pevuh  by  their  own  dissensioDs.  Their 
civil  and  nnlitBiy  transactions  were  constantly 
blended  together.  The  senate  frequently  in- 
volved the  state  in  war,  in  oider  to  auraend  its 
intestine  divisions,  and  the  people  as  oftien  took 
oecaoon,  from  the  ^fficolties  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  involved  by  its  enemiei^  to  extort  a 
comohanoe  vrith  their  own  demands. 

The  first  sabjeet  of  contention  that  aroae  after 
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the  institution  of  the  tribunes  was  a  sequel  of 
the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that  establish- 
ment The  secession  of^the  people  took  place  in 
Autumn,  the  usual  seed-time  in  Italy ;  and  the 
laboun  of  that  season  having  been  accordingly 
interrupted,  the  ci^  was  threatened  with  la- 
mine ;  and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
guarding  against  this  evil.^  After  the  public 
granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  pricey 
the  poorer  citizens  should  be  supplied  from 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  Uiey  themselves,  by  sus- 
pending the  labours  of  the  field,  had  taken,  in 
bringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were 
now  tlueatened,  were  fully  stated  against  them 
in  this  delibemtion.  The  oppoitunity  was 
thought  to  be  feir,  to  recal  the  several  conces- 
sions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate, 
and,  in  particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part 
with  their  tribunes,  and  to  return  within  the  for« 
mer  bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  substemce  of  a  contumelious 
speech,  detivered  in  the  senate  by  the  celebrated 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus.  The  younger  no- 
bility apolauded  his  sentiments ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  tne  senate,  having  recently  escape  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilling  to  engage  them- 
selves anew  in  the  same  dangerous  sit^ition.  In 
order,  therefore^  to  appease  Uie  people,  who  were 
greatiy  incensed  at  tne  proposal  which  had  heea 
made  to  subdue  them,  they  agreed  to  deliver  com 


from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  below  that 
of  the  most  plentiful  season.  And,  b^  this  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  present  pacified  the  tnbunes,  but 
fiatteit3  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  stio  further  demands.  The  distress 
vrith  which  their  constituents  had  been  threats 
ened  was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged; 
and  they  dted  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
party  he  had  ofi*ended.  The  senate  and  patri- 
cians were  disposed  to  protect  him;  but,  trusting 
that  by  the  majority  of^  their  votes  they  might  be 
able  to  acquit  him  m  the  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
the  only  assembly  before  which,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  institution,  any  capital  charge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  citizen,  they  suffered 
the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  that  the 
people  should  assemble  in  their  tribes ;  and  hav- 
ing prevailed  in  this  previous  question^  the  accur 
sea,  as  bong  already  condemned  by  this  determi- 
nation relatmg  to  the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
from  his  sentence.* 

Coriolanus,  in  resentment  of  this 
IT.  C.  263.  prosecution,  which  forced  him  into 
exile,  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  war 
from  abroad,  helped  to  suspend  for  a  while  the 
animosities  of  which  he  himself  had  furnished 
the  occasion  at  home.  The  contest  in  which  he 
had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  his  own 
enle,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tical efiects ;  but  it  merits  a  place  in  these  obser- 
vations, as  a  proof  of  the  great  infiuence  which 
the  plebeian  party,  under  its  new  leader  had  ac- 
quired, and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular  state 
of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  in  the  uncertain 
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choice  of  difTerent  mpdet  of  awrniMY,  the  veir 
form  of  the  government  was  left  undetermined, 
until  the  occaeion  occurred  on  which  this  go- 
vernment was  to  act 

The  aasemhiv  of  the  centuries  formed  an  aris- 
tocracy, that  ot  the  tribes  a  democracy.  T!iey 
<Ud  not  partake  in  the  sovereignty  by  any  deter- 
minate rule,  but  each  of  them  occasionally  seized 
upon  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  balancing 
each  other  by  regular  checks  and  interruptions, 
threatened  to  render  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  a  continual  scene  of  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Such  at  least  is  the  judgment 
which  we  are  tempted,  in  speculation,  to  pass  on 
this  singular  constitution,  although,  in  the  sequel 
of  its  history,  it  will  appear  to  possess  at  least 
one  of  the  mghest  political  advantages^  in  bong 
the  most  exceUent  nursery  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, and  in  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  national  abuity  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  t^'Ce  head  of  an  army  ofVolaci,  produced  with- 
in the  citv,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alarm  which  produced  it  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resu- 
med their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which  was 
still  more  important  than  that  which  had  recently 
employed  them;  and  which,  continuing  to  he 
moved  at  intervals,  served  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zcaI,  or  fur- 
nished a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious  and 
designing  men  continually  employed,  to  captivate 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  propositions— an  equal  divisbn  of 
land  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Agra- 
rian law. 

Wlule  the  Romans  were  making  their  first 
acquintions  of  territory,  their  conquests  were 
understood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  among  them,  or  given  to 
those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  iamilies.1  But  of  late,  during 
a  considerable  period,  while  the  Republic  barely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  re- 
covered the  losses  sustained  in  the  wars  with  the 
numerous  enemies  that  supported  him,  she  had 
either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or,  suit- 
ably to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessary  in  very  small  republio.  be- 
comes so  in  proportion  as  nations  extend,  sufiered 
the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizens,  wno  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C  267.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  they  were  anticipated 
b^  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius^  who,  being  already  in 
high  fiivour  with  the  popular  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  passbns  or  tne  inferior  class,  and  is 
said  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  the  state.  He  aflfected  great 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  against  their  oppressors.  He  com- 
plained, in  particular,  of  the  unproper  use  which 
nad  been  recently 'made  of  the  conquered  lands, 
by  snaring  them  to  become  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  him- 
self made  some  conquests,  he  diowed  how  ^e 
lands  of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
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of,  by  making  an  equal  division  of  Us  mwa  ae^ 
quisitions  among  the  more  indigent  dtizenat' 
He  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appoint  threa 
commissionen  to  inquire  mCo  the  amisea  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ac- 
quired from  the  enemy,  and  to  eonsidef  of  tfaa 
proper  corrections.- 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were 
ffreatly  alarmed ;  most  of  theoa  had  pnssfwiaona 
Uiat  'seemed  to  fall  within  the  object  of  tfaia  in- 
quiry. The  popular  pai^  aU^ged,  that  con- 
quered  lands  being  acouired  by  the  jqint  Uwonv 
and  at  the  common  hazaid,  of  afl  the  peoH^le, 
should  be  equally  divided  amonc  them.  Tha 
patricians  contended,  that  these  levellmg  pria 
ciples  led  to  oonfusbn  and  anarcbjrf  that,  m  m 
state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actaaUy,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  eonquesl^ 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  wilhaut  tha 
subversion  of  government,  as  well  a»  af  praperty. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  have  tha 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side;  and  if  he  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  division  of  lands,,  under 
which^  he  was  said  to  disguise  a  more  dan^nooa 
intention,  the  senate  ana  nobles  must  haie  i^ 
least  devised  consideiable  settlements  fiw  tha 
people^  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But 
while  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  property,  he  at  th^  same  time  alarmed 
every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  pfersonal  conaO' 
quence,  by  offering  Um  freedom  of  the  citjr  to- 
every  alien,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowded  front 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  aaseni' 
blies  of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  measure,  and  the  dty,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  Tha 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  pet^le.  as 
well  as  to  the  senate;  and  the  unhappy  autoor 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  fiivour  of^  nis  partj, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratuit- 
ous distribution  of  com,  but  even  to  refund  what 
had  been  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  ^  lliis  proposal  too  was  inteniretad 
to  his  prejudice,  and  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent 
citizens^  to  usuip  the  flovemment  On  this  sup^ 
position  all  parties  in  tbe  state  combined  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  thepuniah' 
ment  of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  vroject  af- 
ter the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  lands,  and 
after  private  estates  began  to  be  accumulated,  that 
was  made  to  divide  au  territorial  acquisitions  in 
equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  though  the  au- 
thor of  it  perished  in  tne  attempt,  the  project  it- 
self was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dissension,  and  became  the  source  of  re- 
peat^ demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  senate^  than  they  insisted  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  for  the  nomination 
of  three  commissionera  already  resolved  on,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  protected 
the  people  in  refiising  to  serve  the  state  in  ita 
wars,  until  this  demaiM  should  be  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresistible  power  to  stop  all 
proceedings  in  the  dty,  they  prevented  all  mili- 
tary levies  within  the  walli^  obliged  the  consula 
during  a  certain  period,  to  erect  their  staadaid 
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m  the  oonntfy,  and  there  to  force  the  heidflman 
and  labourer  to  enfiet,  by  driving  away  the  cattle, 
and  diitrainingtbe  efTects  of  thaw  who  were  un- 
willing to  obey  them.* 

^In  these  exertions  of  political  strength,  the 
parties  at  Rome  learned  by  degrees  to  form  their 
difierent  plans,  whether  of  afuninistrataon  or  of 
opposition. 

The  senate  endeaTOored  to  famish  the  people 
with  empiojrnient  abroad,  to  amuse  them  with 
triumphal  processions,  to  gratify  them  with  par- 
tiai  settlements  and  allotments  of  lands ;  ana,  in 
Older  to  stop  the  violence  of  tiieir  leaders,  by  the 
negative  of  some  one  of  their  own  order,  oonti- 
nually  endeavoured  to  divide  the  college  of  tri- 
bunea. 

The  tribunes,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured,  by 
oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  secure  the 
unanimity  of  their  own  oody,  or  to  bind  the  mi- 
nority to  follow  the  decision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despise  the  par- 
tial settlements^  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend 
their  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a 
ili*tfiiifi*  from  Rome.  They  taught  them  to  aim 
at  a  Mffher  object— the  pofitical  consequence  of 
their  order,  ana  an  equal  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  The  tribunes  were  honoured 
in  proportion  to  the  part  which  the^  took  in  sup- 
port or  thu  popular  cause ;  and  plebeians  were  suc- 
cessively raised  to  this  office,  in  revnad  of  the  ani- 
mosity they  had  occaaonally  shown  to  the  senate, 
and  from  respect  to  the  courage  with  which  they 
had,  in  any  case,  withstood  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate. 

At  every  snocessbn,  accmdfaiply,  the  new  tri- 
bunes endeavoured  to  signalize  their  year  by  sug- 
gesting some  advantage  to  the  people ;  and,  in 
ue  course  of  their  struggles,  obtained  many  re- 
gulations fovouraUe  to  t&ir  interest  as  an  order 
in  the  state. 

One  law  which  has  been  already  nientbned, 
and  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained — to 
substitute  the  assembly  of  the  tnbes  for  that  of  the 
cons  in  the- election  of  tribunes.^ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patricians 
n.  C.  389^  entirely  from  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes.* 

The  Agrarian  law  itself  they  frequently  moved, 
in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  pretensions, 
or  brought  it  forward  along  with  such  claims,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  patricians,  and  to  force  them, 
under  apprehension  of  this  prindpel  object  of 
thor  &in,  to  a  compromise,  w  to  a  compliance 
in  some  othw  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  tended  fre- 
^nently  to  revive  these  political  flames,  may  be 
joined  the  arbitiary  proceedings  of  the  magis- 
trate^ and  the  defect  of  judicial  forms  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the 
kings  as  sole  oflScers  of  state,  both  dvil  and  mili- 
tazy;  thev  had  not  sufficient  forms  or  limitations 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.* 
Thisdefoct,  whichis  ootninon  in  the  administration 
of  rude  governments,  is  for  the  most  part  supplied 
by  degreipa.  Evils  are  corrected  in  proportion  as 
they  are  felt,  and  the  rational  proceedings  of  one 
age  are  adopted  as  precedents  to  reguUte  the 
next.    But,  m  the  present  instance,  at  Rome, 

3  DiMTi.  HaL  lib.  vui.    Ibid.  No.  973  and  No.  %iB^ 
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the  popular  party,  it  is  said,  demanded  at  once  a 
system  of  juxiBprudenoe  and  a  complete  body  of 
laws.  Bemg  opposed  by  the  patricians,  they 
came  to.  consider  tne  measure  as  an  object  of  par- 
tj ;  and  they  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  much 
from  animosity  to  the  magistrates,  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  secure  public  justice,  or  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  patricians  con- 
sidered the  project  as  an  attack  on  their  power ; 
and  however  iniiocent  or  reasonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
with  all  the  arts  of  evasion  and  delay,  which  they 
had  employed  to  prevent  the  diviaon  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  the  most 
mctious  purpose  of  their  adversaries. 

In  this  contest  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  full  v  exerted.  To  the  great  authority 
and  address  of  the  nobles,  the  people  opposed  an 
ardour  that  vtras  not  to  be  cooled  by  dehtvs,  to  be 
(fiacourased  by  partial  defeats^  or  restrained  by  scru- 
ples in  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  FromtUs,  as  from  many  other  instan- 
ces, it  may  beinferred,  that  the  popukr  party,  in  the 
contest  with  th<»r  superiors,  are  apt  to  tlimk,  that 
the  rules  of  veracity  and  candour  may  be  dispcoi- 
sed  with,  and  ti^at  the  means  of  deceit  and  vio- 
lence may,  vrithout  anj  scruple,  be  employed  ui 
their  own  fkvour.  With  less  honour  and  dig- 
nity to  maintain  than  their  adversaries,  the^  ars 
kaas  afraid  of  imputations  that  detract  from  either ; 
and  their  leaden,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the 
more  numerous  party,  aro  less  apprehensive  of 
evil  fome.  In  this  contest,  accordingly,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  fobricatra  by  the  po- 
pular side,  and  fictitious  designs  against  Uie  liber- 
tics  of  the  people  were  imputed  to  the  patricians, 
in  order  to  render  them  odioua  and  to  deter  them 
from  appearing  in  support  ox  their  real  preten- 
sions.^ 

In  the  issue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  finnn 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
commissionerB,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  sdVer  tlie  return  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  senate  approved  tbeir  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  of  the  ramous  de* 
cemvirs  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the  oqiq» 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  anpointed 
U.  C.  303.  merely  to  make  the  draft  or  a  new 
code,  and  to  propose  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  ana  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  receive  the  authority 
of  laws;  yet  the  persons  njuned  for  this  purpose^ 
as  the  history  bears,  had  credit  enough  whh  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary  aovereignty, 
m  which  they  auperseded  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  as  well  as  tnat  of  the  consuls,^  and  had  un* 
limited  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
fellow  citizens.^  Before  their  cammissinn  exp)* 
red)  they  presented  a  number  of  lavra  engmven 
on  ten  tables  or  plates^  and  containing  a  sum- 
mary df  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
of  the  crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  mai^rateu 
and  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  all  judicial 
nrooeedinga.  They  at  the  same  tune  informed 
the  people,  that  their  pUm  was  still  inoomplets^ 
that  many  useful  «ddi*>"»«  were  yet  to  be  nad^i 
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and,  upon  the  fiuthof  thteae  deckntioni)  ohtoiwri 


lor  another  year  the'renewal  of  their  poweii^  with 
a  change  of  aome  of  the  pemns  who  were  named 
in  the  conuniaaion. 

In  this  aecond  year  of  the  deceniTiis'  appoint- 
ment, two  more  tables  or  plates  were  aaaed  to 
the  former  ten ;  a  dicumstance  firom  which  this 
put  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name. 
This  supplement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  of 
laws,  was  reoeiveld  with  great  avidity,  and  the 
twelve  tables  continued  to  be  respected  at 
as  the  ancient  titles  by  which  men  are 
to  hold  any  valuable  rights  are  revered  in  au  na- 
tional I*^  complete  copy  of  them  being  tnna- 
mitted  to  modem  times,-  we  cannot  liilly  judge  of 
their  value;  but,  from  the  fragments  remaming 
in  authors  that  occasionally  cite  tiiem,'  this  code 
appears,  in  some  dausei^  to  have  been  a  first  draft 
<M  the  regulations  which  are  neceasary  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  property,  and  in  malung  private 
parties  answerable  to  publicjudicatuzes  in  all  their 
■disputes. — ^The  property  of'^land  was  eetahlished 
by  a  fidr  proacriptbn  of  two  years,  and  that  of 
other  effects  by  a  prescription  of  one  year. — Any 
controversy  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land 
property  was  to  be  determined  by  arbiters  or  jury- 
men appointed  by  the  magistrate. — ^Parties  cited 
to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
•ttendance.--Judgment  in  capital  cases  was  com- 
petent only  to  the  assenibly  of  the  people  in  their 
centuries ;  but  this  supreme  tribunal  might  dele- 
gate its  powers  by  a  special  commission. 

In  ctmsiderinff  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient 
manners^  the  fbUowing  particularB  are  worthy  of 
notice: 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was 
so  great,  that  persons  in  these  diflerent  oiden 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  father  being  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  chil<^  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
expose  him  to  sale.* 

1  Livjr  calk  the  twelre  Ubl«f  Fnu  mmm*  ^lidpri- 
vmUqus  juris.  Taeitut  calb  them  Fimi$  «quijuri§.  And 
CrsMuit  in  the  Dialof  ue  of  Cie.  de  OimL  U  mad*  to  Miy, 
Bibliotbeca*  omoium  philoaopborum,  anat  mihi  ridelar 
tabularvm  libellut  luperare.  De  OreU  Kb.  i.  c.  44. 
S  Vid.  Ofavioi  de  Origine  Juris  Civilia.  Pighii  AuL 
3  The  dsMie  ia  the  twelve  tables  relating  to  Ibe  father's 

tower  of  sale,  contains  a  singular  KmitaUon.  Veodendi 
lium  patri  potestas  esto.  Si  pater  filiam  ter  Teoondavtt 
■filiof  a  palre  liber  esto.  The  father  mav  sell  hia  child,  but 
if  he  has  sold  him  three  limes  the  child  shall  be  free.  (Dio- 
«ys.  lib.  ii.  e.  87.  p.  97.)  This  law,  in  its  first  appearance 
carries  aa  implication  that,  until  this  restriction  was  applied, 
fathers  iwactised  Bellin|f  their  children  times  without  limit 
No  law,  it  may  be  eaid,  is  made  afainst  crimes  altogether  on- 
known  ;  and,  in  general^  what  people  do,  may  be  infiured 
from  what  they  are  forbid  to  do ;  and  yet  the  clause,  eoo- 
•iflered  in  this  light,  is  fuH  of  absurdity.  The  cbild^  to  be 
repeatedly  sold,  moat  have  repentedly  disengaged  himself 
from  slavery.  After  being  twice  sold,  he  must  have  pat 
Mmself  a  third  time  in  the  father's  power;  and  to  render 


each  cases  the  object  of  law  in  anv  a^e  or  country  what- 
ever, the  great  law  of  rarental  alraciion  must  have  been 
strangely  suspended.  The  ijuestien  therefore  may  be  snh- 
niliea  to  civilians  and  antiqaariea,  whether  it  be  not  easier 
to  suppose  a  mistake  in  the  tradition  or  ia  the  vooord,  or 
an  noaeeessary  precantiou  in  the  compilers  of  this  code; 
than  such  a  frequency  of  the  cireumstanoea  preaumed  in 
this  clause,  as  would  make  the  offeoee  a  proper  object  of 
legislation  in  any  age  or  nation  whatefver;  and  wheUier 
this  law  may  not  have  been,  in  its  original  iotaption,  what 
it  became  in  the  subsequent  applications  of  it.  a  mere  pre- 
caution in  favour  of  the  parent,  that  he  riiouM  not  be  de- 
S rived  of  his  child  by  surprise,  and  that  aniens  he  had  sold 
im  three  times,  he  waa  not  supposed  to  have  aold  hin  at 
all.  The  form  by  which  a  Roman  fkther  emancipated  hia 
soBi  oooaistsd  of  a  sale  thisa  times  repealed.    Tbo  fiuhar 


The  interest  of  moaey  wis  lii«»«ed  tp  one  per 
oent;4  but  bankruptcy  vras  treated  as  a  crimen  and, 
withimt  an^  distinctioii  of  fiaud  or  uasfivtune,  ex- 
posed the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  mmf  of  hw 
creditors^  who  night  put  him  to  death,  mssect  or 
quarter  him,  and  distiilmte  his  memben  among 
them.^ 

Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  firom  sopentition, 
there  were  othen  containing  proob  of  great  na> 
tional  wisdom.  In  j^rivate  every  fiunily  were  frea 
to  worship  the  gods  m  their  own  vray.  And  in 
public,  though  certain  figrms  were  required,  jtt 
there  was  not  any  penalty  annexed  to  the  omiwnu 
of  them,  as  the  punishment  of  ofienoes  in  this 
matter  vras  left  to  the  ofiended  sod. 

The  people  were  required  to  Duild  their  houses 
two  feet  asimder,  to  leave  eight  feet  lor  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  streetsand  highways  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the  wood 
employed  in  fiinenl  piles,  or  to  express  their  sor- 
row fiur  the  dead  by  wounding  their  flesh,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent  or  lampntahlo 
cries. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  charap- 
teristical  clauses  which  are  mentioned  among  tba 
£ragments  of  the  twelve  tables.  The  ardour  of 
the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimitfid 
powers  which  they  entrusted  to  the  commission- 
ers  appointed  to  name  it,  had  neariy  cost  them 
their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progress  of  their 
commonwealth.  The  two  additional  tables,  aa 
well  as  the  first  ten,  having  been  posted  up  for 
public  inspection,  and  having  been  formally  enact- 
ed by  the  senate  and  peopl^  the  object  of  tbede- 
cemvin'  conmiiasion  was  obtained,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power ; 


sold  him  and  received  his  price.  The  buyer 
again  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  bis  price  rataned. 
After  the  third  purchase,  the  buyer  manumitisd  him  by  a 
singular  oeromonv  prescribed  in  the  lawa. 

4  Nam  prime  ouodecim  tabulis  sancitum^  ne  quia  uoel- 
ario  (1-IS  per  mon.  or  1  per  cent,  perunn.)  foanore  amplios 
axeroeret,  com  antea  ax  libidioe  loonpmiuai  afiisinCar: 
dein  rogaliono  tribonitia  ad  aemunciaa  redaala;  poetramo 
vetitB  usura ;  muliisque  plebisdtis  obviamitum  fraadibun, 
qu»  tolies  repreessB  miras  per  artss  ramus  oriehaatwc. 
Tacit  Ann.  lie.  vi. 

Montaaquieu  ventures  to  reject  the  authority  of  Tacitus 
ia  thia  insunca,  and  so|»osos  that  the  law  whkh  ha  aa- 
cribea  to  the  deoemviii  bad  no  existence  until  the  year 
U.  C.  396 ;  when  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vi.  it  was  obtained 
by  the  tribunes  M.  Dnellius  and  L.  Meoanina,  in  favour  of 
the  P*opl«*  Haud  mooa  patribus  Imta,  inaequeate  anae 
C.  Martio  at  Co.  Manlio  Goes,  de  uociario  imoora,  a  M. 
Duellio,  L.  Meoenio,  tribuois  plebis,  rogatio  perlata.  It 
is  indeed  probable  that  manv  antiquated  lawa  were  rafSar- 
red  to  this  legendarv  code  or  the  twelve  taUaa  on  no  bol- 
ter aathorilT  than  that  of  their  antiquity.  Aad  ao  |r«at  a 
reduction  of  interest  was  mors  likalv  to  coma  fiwn  tribunes 
acting  in  favonr  of  the  people,  who  were  generatty  the 
debtors,  and  who  soon  aner  procured  the  entire  abolitioB 
of  the  interestof  monev,  than  from  the  decemviis,  who,  b^ 
kg  of  the  aristocratical  faction,  took  part  with  the  erediton. 

5  The  clause  in  this  code  res^ieoting  insolvent  debtors^ 
is  eoualiy  strange  with  that  which  reapecti  the  power  of 
the  rather,  and  ahows  no  less  upon  what  atrocious  ideas 
of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as  well  as  of  what  thay  wesf 
to  prohibit,  *tha  eompUers  or  this  code  prooeodod.  Their 
ideaa  in  either,  il  is  probable,  ware  never  roalixed.  Livy 
says,  that  debtors  were  next  et  traditi  ereiiloriha.  (Liv. 
lib.  It  c  83  &  97.)  But  it  is  alBrmed  with  great  probabi- 
Ktjr  of  truth,  that  no  eredilor  ever  look  the  fnU  keoeSt  of 
this  law  against  bis  insohreot  doblur,  (AuL  Gal.  lib.  SOl  s. 
I.)  Lawa  that  result  from  custom,  am)  are  sugipestad  by 
real  occasions,  are  genuine  proolh  of  the  raigoiBg  naa- 
ners ;  but  laws  enacted  by  special  lawgivers  or  commit 
sioaere,  ooly  iadicalo  what  oooats  to  tha  feaoy  of  Iht 
compiler,  and  what  are  tha  prohlMriafli  hs  is  pIsaaaA  to 
suppooa  any  ba 
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baft  the  prioeipsl  penons  vwfcedwith  thktrut, 
hknag  piroeiwed  it  with  a  view  to  usurp  the  go- 
veniinent,  or  bong  debauched  by  two  yean  un- 
oontzuUed  doauiuoa  in  the  poflocwionof  it,  refft- 
■ed  to  withdraw  from  their  atalioo,  and  boldly 
Tentored  to  perast  in  the  ezerniee  of  their  power 
after  the  time  for  which  it  wae  given  had  elapeed. 
At  Rome  the  power  of  the  magiBtzate  was  nip- 
poeed  to  determine  by  hie  own  resignation,  and 
the  remiblic  might  suffer  a  peculiar  inconvenieney 
from  tne  obstinacy  of  particular  pernns,  vrho  con- 
tinued to  ezerdse  the  ftmctions  of  o£Bce  after  the 
period  assigned  them  by  law  was  expired. 

The  decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defect  in 
the  constitution,  continued  the  exercise  of  their 
power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given, 
took  measuies  to  prevent  the  restoration  oi  the 
■enate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
ekcdon  of  ordinary  ma^ntee^  aira,  e?en  vrith- 
oqfc  em]]loying  much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  ac- 
quieece  in  their  usurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  remedied;  and  the  usurpera,  in  this  as  in 
other  instances,  seemed  to  meet  with  a  submission 
that  was  propoftioned  to  theconfidence  with  which 
they  asiHimpH  their  power.  The  wrongs  of  the 
state  appeared  to  make  little  impression  on  parties 
who  haa  an  equal  concern  to  prevent  them;  but 
a  barbarous  insult  offered  to  a  private  fluxuly  re- 
kindled or  gaTe  occasion  to  the  oreaking  out  of  a 
Harney  whicn  injuries  of  a  more  public  nature  only 
seemed  to  have  smothered. 

Appins  Claudiusi  one  of  the  usiurpera,  bdng 
captivated  with  thebeauty«of  Viiginia,  the  child 
of  an  honourable  fiunily,  «nd  already  betrothed 
to  a  person  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  he(  person,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  ner  Uberty. 
For  this  purpose^  under  pretence  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  servitude^  and  that  she  had  been 
stolen  away  in  her  in&ncy,  he  suborned  a  person 
to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
being  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judgment 
against  tb  helpless  party,  and  oraered  her  to  be 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
was  chimed.  In  this  affecting  scene,  the  father, 
under  pretence  of  bidding  a^ast  &rewell  to  his 
child,  6ame  forward  to  emoraoe  her;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude^  lurdng  then  no  other 
means  to  preserve  her  honour,  he  ainailed  himself 
of  the  prerogative  of  aRinnan  fiuher,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  mart  with  a  knife.  A  general  indig- 
nation instantly  arose  from  this  piteous  sight,  and 
ail  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expul- 
n.  C  301  sion  of  the  Tarquinl^  to  deliver  the 
Republic  from  so  hatdul  a  tyranny  .> 

The  senate  and  patrician  administration  being 
'^-established  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
plebeians,  and  the  former  government  restored 
^^  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual 
confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and 
pHKured  a  r^y  assent  from  the  nobles  to  every 
measure  which  tended  to  gratify  the  people. 

The  danger  which  had  been  recent^  experi- 
enced from  the  exercise  of  uncommon  discre- 
tionary powers,  produced  a  resolution  to  forbid, 
nnder  the  severest  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
death,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting  of 
•ny  sodi  powers.    The  consecration  of  the  per- 

•  Uv.lib.iU. 0.97.   MeniaHaLiBSb 


sons  of  the  tribune^  whidi,  under  the  lata 
usurpation,  had  almost  lost  its  eftect,  was  now 
renewed,  aind  extendei^  though  in  a  meaner  de- 
gree, to  the  ediles  and  mferior  offioev%  who  were 
supposed  to  act  under  the  tribunes  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  uatricians  likewise  consented  to  have.ths 
acts  of  tne  senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  ths 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
ediles.7  This  was  in  fiu^t  a  considerable  dimino* 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  inteipr»< 
ters  of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had  onen 
suppressed  or  carried  into  execution  the  acts  of 
this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  eftect,  as- 
U.  C.  30i.  cribed  to  the  present  unaninutr  of 
the  citizens,  was  the  ease  with  which 
the  plebeian  aaaemblies  were  permitted  to  extend 
the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the  difieient  or- 
den  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  comiiiOf  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people^  as  may  be  collected  fifom  the  ]Mst  obser- 
vations^ were  now  of  three  denominations;  that 
of  the  curue,  the  centuries,  and  the  tribes.  In 
assemblies  of  the  first  and  second  denominatinn, 
all  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  present ;  and  laws 
were  enacted  relating  to  the  poucy  of  the  state  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  particular  department^  and 
sepuate  bodies  d  men.  The  centuries  disposed 
of  civil  offices,  and  liie  curis  of  mHitaiy  com- 
mands.>  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes^  coniposed 
of  plebeians  alone,  the  tribunes  were  elected;  and 
acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  order,  beyond  which,  m  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Republic,  their  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend. But  as  tne  senate  denied  the  right  of  the 
tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  the  conmin- 
nity,  the  plebeiaiu^  in  their  turn,  disputed  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  Tne^  centu- 
ries alone  were  supposed  to  enjov  the  right  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  commonwealth.* 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial^  and 
tended  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  m  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  who,  though  no  move, 
than  a  part  of  the  jwople,  were  enalSed,  by  their 
undoubied  majority  in  the  assemblies  of  the  cento- 
turies  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the  ple- 
beians should  have  a  voice  in  tne  legislature  of  a 
commonvrealth  of  which  they  made  so  consider-, 
able  a  part.  This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neoes-' 
sa^,  in  order  to  secure  them  ajgainst  the  partial 
inmience  of  a  separate  order  oilmen.  Theyac- 
cordmgl;^  obtained  it;  but  in  a  manner  that  tend- 
ed to  msjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  hody; 
the  collateral  members  of  the  state.  Instead  or 
a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they  might  concur 
vrith  the  senate  and  comitia  of  tne  centuries,  or 
by  which  they  might  control  and  amend  their 
decreecL  they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separate 
and  inaependent  power  of  legislation,  by  whicl^ 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patrician  acts,  which 
might  pass  in  the  centuries  without  their  concur 
rence,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without  the 
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presence  or  ooneent  of  the  nobles, 
n.  C.  30i.  make  plebeian  acts  that  could  equal- 
ly bind  the  whole  community.* 
This  rode  and  artleas  manner  of  communicating 
a  ehare  of  the  legislature  to  the  inferior  order  oi 
the  people,  tended  greatly  to  incrrase  the  intricacy 
of  tnis  singular  constitution,  which  now  openou, 
in  ftct,  three  distinct  sources  of  legislation,  uid 
produced  laws  of  three  different  denominations ; 
decrees  of  the  senate,^  which  had  a  temporary 
authority;  acts  of  the  centuries;'  and  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  ^  and  by  these  means  undoubtedly 
made  way  for  much  intestine  division,  distraction, 
and  tumult. 

So  fiur  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  measures  that 
fidlowed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the 
spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long  survive  the  sense 
of  those  injuries,  and  that  resentment  to  a  com- 
mon enemy  from  which  this  transient  unanimity 
arose.  The  plebeians  had  removed  some  part  of 
the  establishment,  in  which  the  patricians  were 
unequally  favoured;  but  they^  bore  witu  the 
greater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  remain- 
ed, and  by  which  they  were  still  condemned  to 
act  a  subordinate  part  in  the  conmionwealth. 
They  were  still  excluded  from  the  office  of  con- 
sul, and  from  that  of  the  priesthood.  They  were 
debarred  from  intermarriage  with  the  nobles  by  an 
express  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the 
sexes  from  passion,  forgetting  distinctions,  should 
in  this  manner  unite  their  different  ranks ;  but 
being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in 
&vour  of  the  comUia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint 
or  rival  sovereigns  of  the  state,  they  couldf  not 
long  acquiesce  m  these  unequal  conditions. 

A  few  years  after  the  restoration 
U.  C.  308.  of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius,  a 
plebeian,  being  one  of  the  tribunes, 
moved  the  celebrated  act  which  boars  his  name.* 
to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables  whicn 
prohiDited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined  at  the 
same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importance — that 
the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
(Afferent  orders  of  the  common wealtn.  and  might 
be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.*  The 
senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles,  having  for 
some  time,  W  delays,  and  by  involving  the  state, 
as  usual,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured  to  suspend 
the  determination  of  these  questions,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less, 
material  put  of  their  pretenaons,  respecting  the 
intermaniage  of  different  rank&  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  pacify  them  on  the  refusal  of  the  more 
important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity 
of  being  elected  into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed  only 
by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
pro&naiion,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  ple- 
beian extraction;  and  that,  by  this  consideration 
alone^  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 
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firdb  the  dignity  of  consuL  Supftstidon,  for  the 
most  part,  being  founded  on  custom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  nmde  in  the  custom,  without  appear- 
ing to  destroy  the  religion  that  is  founded  upon  it. 
This  difficulty  accormngly  put  a  stop,  for  a  while^ 
to  the  hasty  pace  vrith  which  the  plebeians  ad- 
vanced to  the  consulate :  but  this  obstruction  was 
at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties^  are  re- 
moved in  human  anains,  by  a  slight  evasion,  and 
bv  the  mere  change  of  a  name.  The 
U.  C.  309.  title  of  consul  being  changed  for  that 
of  military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal 
function  being  included  in  the  duties  of  this  office, 
plebeians,  though  not  qualified  to  be  consuls, 
were  allowed  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates^ 
and  to  be  elected  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power.  In  this  manner  toe  supposed  profanation 
was  avoided,  and  plcbeiaiu  were  allowed  to  be 
qusJified  for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  consider- 
able tlm^,  enable  any  in(fividual  of  that  order  to 
attain  to  the  honour  of  firat  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  plebeians  in  a  body  had 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them ; 
but  as  separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor ;  or,  if 
a  plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  particular 
election  of  military  tribunes,  the  patricians  had 
credit  enough  to  have  the  nomination  of  consub 
revived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to  disappoint 
their  antagonists. 

Together  vrith  the  separation  of  the  military 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on  thia 
occasion,  another  chaifge,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  efiected.  Ever  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  enrolment 
of  the  people  was  become  a  principal  object  of 
the  executive  power.  In  the  met  ages  it  belonged 
to  the  king,  t<jgether  with  all  the  other  functions 
of  state.  In  tne  sequel,  it  devolve  on  the  con- 
suls; and  they  accoroingly,  at  every  period  of  fiva 
years,  by  the  rules  of  tnis  office,  could  dbpose  of 
every  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  clas%  place 
him  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  the 
knights,  or  strike  him  off  from  either ;  and,  by 
charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  subject, 
while  tney  stripped  him  of  the  privile^  of  a 
citizen,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  con- 
sequence,'and  of  his  state  as  a  Roman.' 

.  These  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced^ 
not  held  up  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people.  The  magistrate  actually  took  an  account 
of  tne  citizen's  estate,  inquired  mto  his  chanctei; 
and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted  him  to  the 
senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded  or  disfran- 
chised, according  as  he  judged  the  party  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  his  freedom,  of  the  rank  which 
he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the 
commonwealth.' 

So  important  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  officer  elected  for  a  different  purpose, 
took  its  rise  in  the  simplicity  of  a  rude  age;  but 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  nevertheless 
that  branch  ot  the  consular  magistracy  which  the 
patricians  were  least  vriiling  to  communicate  or 
to  sbire  vrith  the  plebeians.    While  they  adndt- 
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ted  them,  therefen^  to  be  elected  tribunes  With 
ooosohr  power,  they  stipulated,  that  the  chaise 
of  pieaidinff  in  the  census,  or  muaters.  should  be 
disjoined  Som  it;  and  that,  under  the  title  of 
ceuson^  this  charge  should  remain  with  persons 
of  purician  birth.'^  They  contend- 
U.  C^  310.  ed  for  this  sepantion,  not  with  a 
professed  intention  to  reserve  the 
ofiioe  of  censor  to  their  own  order,  but  under  pre- 
tence that  pertons  invested  with  the  consular 
power,  being  so  frequently  employed  in  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  tlie  commonwealth,  could 
not  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  the  cit  v,  or  perform  all 
the  duties  of  censor  at  their  reguuur  periods. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive 
for  separating  the  department  of  censor  ^om  that 
of  consul,  tlw  change  appears  to  have  been  sea- 
sonably made;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  striking 
exam]Me  of  that  sin^ar  felicity  with  which  the 
Romans^  for  some  time,  advanced  in  their  policy, 
as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  itoman 
consul,  being  a  warrior,  was  chiefly  intent  on  the 
glory  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  ftain  at 
ue  enwnse  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  dis* 
dainea  to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in 
his  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  accountant 
entrusted  with  the  census,  or  enrolment  of  his 
feUow-dtisens ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  pecu- 
liar attention  was  given  to  tne  choice  of  consuls 
<Mi  the  year  of  the  census,  as  being  then  vested 
with  any  dangerous  measures  of  power.  But 
considenng  the  height  at  which  party  disputes 
were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  consequence  of 
a  dtiien's  rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  entrust  in  the  same  hands  the  civil 
lights  of  the  people,  and  the  executive  powers  of 
the  state.  ^  The  consul,  being  fiequenU^  raised 
to  his  station  by  party  intrigues,  and  commg  into 
power  with  the  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of 
party  zeal,  might  have  easily,  in  the  manner  of 
making  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  gratified  his 
own  resentments,  or  that  or  his  &rtion.  The 
ofiioe  of  consul  in  his  capacity  of  militaiy  leader, 
was  naturally  tne  province  of  youth,  or  or  vigour- 
ous  manhood ;  but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined 
from  it,  fen  as  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons 
of  great  authority,  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  the  satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
miff  ht  safely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes, 
and  the  assignment  of  their  rank.  In  such  hands 
it  continued,  for  a  considerable  period^  to  be  very 
£uthfully  discharged ;  and  by  connecting  the  dig- 
nities of  cilben,  and  the  honoun  of  Uie  state, 
with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the 
hap|)iest  eflects  on  the  mannera  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  censors,  like  that  or  the  con- 
«ols,  was  limited  to  two ;  but  that  of  the  consular 
tribunes  was  left  undetermined,  and  at  successive 
^nations  was  augmented  from  three  to  eight 
This  has  eiven  occasion  to  scxne  historians,  who 
ue  quoted  by  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  institution  of 
this  oflke,  not  to  the  importunity  of  the  plebeian 
puty,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state;  which 
being  assailed  by^  numerous  enemies,  and  not 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplying 
2**™»ndere,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul,  were 
wd  to  substitute  officen  of  a  difllerent  denomina- 
tion, whose  numbera  might  be  increased  at  dis- 
^etion.  It  is  indeed  probahk>,  that,  in  the  progress 
01  this  government,  new  institutions^  ana  w  se- 
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paxation  of  departments,  wei«  suggested  no  lesi 
by  the  multiplicity  of  growing  affiurs,  than  by  Uio 
pretensions  of  party,  or  by  the  ambition  of  sepa- 
rate pretenden  to  power.  In  the  first  of  ithose 
ways,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  institution  of 
the  plebeian  ediles,  already  mentioned ;  for  that 
of  ttie  prsfectus  annons,.  or  inspector  of  the 
markets,  together  with  the  additions  that  were^ 
in  the  course  of  these  changes,  continually  mada 
to  the  number  of  qucstors. 

The  quiestora  had  been  long  established  at 
Rome ;  they  had  charge  of  the  public  funds^  and 
followed  the  kings  and  the  consub  as  oommissap 
ries  or  pro^ison  in  the  field.  During  the  busy 
period  which  we  have  been  now  conodering^ 
their  number  was  augmented  txm  two  to  fouri 
and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the 
U.  C.  333.  most  part,  with  patricians,  thouffh 
not  limited  to  persons  of  this  raiuc 

The  pnsfectus  annons,  or  inspector  of  the 
markets,  was  an  ofiScer  occasionally  named,  on  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guard  aoainst  fiunine^  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Roma 
was  in  fact  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military  station, 
often  depending  9»  much  for  subsistence  on  the 
foresight  and  care  of  its  ofificcn^  9»  on  the  ooone 
of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  the  part  of^the  state^ 
the  people  were  exposed  to  suffer  from  scarcity. 
On  the  approaches  of  fiimine,  they  became  mu- 
tinous and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter 
their  freedom,  and  the  constitutian 
U.  C.  313.  of  their  country,  for  bread.  During 
the  famine  which  first  suggested  the 

X ration  of  this  trust  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
en  of  state,  Sp.  Mslius.  a  Roman  knight, 
being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantities  of  com ;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to 
form  a  dangerous  party  among  them,  and  by  their 
means  to  raise  himself  to  the  head  of  the  oom- 
poonwealth.  The  senate  took  the  alarm,  and,  as 
in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the  state,  had  re- 
course to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  Melius 
beinff  cited  to  appear  before  hinL  and  having  re- 
fused to  answer,  was  put  to  deatn. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  oomi 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L. 
Minaclus,  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted  to 
citizens  of  the  firet  rank,  and  the  oflSce  itself  be- 
came necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of 
the  commonwodth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  Re- 
public as  a  scene  of  mere  political  dehberatbns 
and  councils,  prepared  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  strength.  The 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  very  different  aspect,  as  a  horde 
of  warriors,  who  had  made  and  preserved  their 
acquisitions  by  force,  and  who  never  betrayed 
any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wtoi  they 
had  to  maintain. 

In  their  tzansition  from  monarehy  to'repubfio^ 
indeed,  there  seems  to  ha^  been  a  temporary  in- 
termission of  natural  exertions.  Private  dtizena 
annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  did 
not  with  Uieir  elevation  acquire  the  digmty  of 
princes ;  the^  did  not  command  the  same  reqieot 
nom  their  fellow  citizens  at  home,  nor  had  the 
same  consideration  finom  rival  nations  abroad. 
The  firequent  diawensjons  of  the  people  seemed 
to  tender  them  an  tatsy  prey  to  their  cnemiee. 
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Daring  the  lifr  of  Tarquin  manr  wvnsn  united 
■gainflt  tliem  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king.  They 
were  etripped  of  their  territory,  confin^  to  the 
wtUe  of  their  city,  end  deserted  Oy  their  aUiee.' 
The  fortune  of  the  state  eeemed  to  fell  with  its 
manarchy.  The  event,  however,  belied  theee 
appeanncea^  and  the  power  of  the  annual  magia- 
tiacy  soon  became  more  formidable  abroad,  thou^ 
leas  awlul  at  home,  than  that  of  the  monarch. 
The  republican  government  sought  for  respite 
fiom  domestic  trouble  in  the  midat  of  foteign  vrar, 
and  the  forces  of  the  state,  inateui  of  being  re- 
strained, were  impelled  into  action  by  intestine 
divisaona.  The  ambition  with  whkh  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  watch  their 
auperioiB,  the  aolicitude  vrith  which  the  higher 
order  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  distinction,  Uie 
•xerciae  of  ability  which,  in  this  contest,  was 
common  to  both,  enabled  them  to  act  against  fo- 
nigh  enemiea  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but 
not  worn  out,  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls  annuaU^  elected,  brought  to  the 
hrim  of  afiairs  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  conti- 
nual suppfies  of  renewed  ambition.  Eveiy  offi- 
cer, on  hia^  acoeasion  to  the  magistracy,  was  in 
haste  to  distinguish  his  administration,  *twl  to 
merit  his  triumph ;  and  numeroua  as  the  enemiea. 
of  the  Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  every  Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  vrith 
an  opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  distinction. 
It  was  given  only  to  those  who  obtained  actual 
victoriea,  and  who  killed  a  certain  number  of 
their  enemies.^ 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending 
to  excite  ambition  or  to  reward  military  merit, 
were  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  armies  alone : 
the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of 
his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  proper* 
tioned  to  the  proofr  he  had  ffiven  of  his  valour. 
^I  bear  the  scars;"  said  Dentatns  (while  he 
pleaded  for  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  to 
mmself  and  his  lellow-soidiers,)  "of  five  and 
forty  vrounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bestowed  upon  me.by  those 
I  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  tuMs  the  mural 
ofovrn ;  having  been  ao  often  the  first  to  scale  the 
enemies'  walls.  Eight  tiiAes  the  prize  of  distinc- 
tion in  battle.  Many  tokens^of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude tmm  the  han<b  of  generals.  E^hty-tEree 
chains  of  sold,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  lances, 
and  thirty-five  sets  of  horse-furniture,  fhmi  prir 
vato  persons,  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my 
services."* 

Under  the  influence  of  councils  so  fertile  in 
die  invention  of  mititaiy  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  seedier  was  roused  by  so  many 
incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent 
chai^  of  commanders^  which  is  commonly  im- 
politic proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ar- 
dour and  spirit  with  which  armies  were  led.  In 
public  denbexalions  on  the  subject  of  war,  the 
vehement  ambition  of  individuals  proved  a  conti- 
nual incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by  which 
the  slate  not  only  soon  recovered  the  consequence 
which  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its  transition  from 
monaschyj  but  was  speedily  enabled  to  improve 
Qpon  all  Its  former  advantages,  as  heid  of  the 
Lditin  confederacy;  frequen^  to  vanquidi  the 
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Saboiea,  the  Hemid,  the  Vdkd  and  EtnuenAs^ 
and,  in  about  a  hundred  yean  after  the  cxptilaioift 
of  Tarquin,  to  extend  ita  dominion  greatly  b^ 
yond  the  territoriea  which  bad  been  in  the  po»- 
sesabn  of  that  prince.  In  one  directioi^  nam 
FaMum  to  Anxur,  about  sixty  miles ;  and  in 
the  other,  from  the  aommita  of  tfaia 
U«  C.  344.  Appenines  to  the  aea :  and  Rom^ 
the  metropcdia  of  this  little  enmifc^ 
was  become^  with  a  few  oompetitafs^  one  ot  Uw 
principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  neareat  t^wd  of  its  emutatkni 
at  thia  period  was  Veie,  an  E^tmscan  principality, 
of  which  the  capital,  situated  about  nine  milca 
from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence^  and  ae- 
cared  by  predpioea. 

The  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their 
government  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
uiat  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  poascanion  of  tho 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  still  drcumseribed  by  the  Vd- 
sntea^  with  whom  they  had  vraged  long  and 
desperate  wars ;  and,  aa  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  close  a  neighbouniood,  with  inmunent 
danger  to  both.  Veis,  according  to  Dionysia^ 
was  equal  in  extent  to  Athena,  aM,  like  the  other 
Etruacan  cantona,  was  fmther  advanced  than 
Rome  in  the  aits  of  peace,  probably  better  pro- 
vided with  the  resources  of  war,  but  inferior  in 
the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  oQua^ 
of  its  people.  The  Veiantes  being,  afler  a  vari- 
ety of  strafes,  beat  from  the  fieMi,  they  retired 
within  their  walls^  suffined  themselves  to  be  in- 
vested, and  underwent  a  oege  or  blockade  of  tan 
years.  The  Romany  in  order  to  reduce  them, 
continued  during  those  ten  years  in  the  fieki, 
without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  sea- 
sons; made  secure  approaches,  fortii^ing  them- 
selves in  the  posts  which  mj  mac- 
XJ,  C.  ?57.  eessivdy  occupied,  and  in  the  end 
entered  the  plaoe  by  storm. 
In  these  operations,  we  are  told,  that  they 
learned  to  make  war  with  more  iwularity  than 
thery  had  formeriy  practised;  and  having  some 
little  time  before,  appointed  a  miKtaxy  pay  for 
such  of  theb  people  9m  served  on  foo^  they  at 
this  time  extended  the  aame  establishment  to  ueir 
horwmen  or  knights ;  imposed  taxes  on  the  pecmie 
in  order  to  deAay  this  expense,  and  made  other 
arrangements,  which  soon  after  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  enterpriaea  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and  system: 
cireumstanoes  which,  together  vrith  the  accesaiona 
of  territory  and  power,  gained  by  the  reduction 
of  Vei»^  renderea  thia  event  a  remarkable  epocha 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their 
conquest  was  partly  ftlunded  in  the  original  policy 
of  the  btate.  The  pmctioe  of  inoorpOTating  van- 
quiahed  enemies,  Indeed,  with  the  Roman  peop^ 
had  been  lon|[  diaoontinued :  ibr  even  Tarquin, 
it  ia  said,  had  mtroduced  the  custom  of  endaving 
captives,  and  tins  fiite  the  eitiaens  of  Veis  un- 
deTwent;^  but  their  famds,  and  the  dty  itaelf 
offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  oonqueron.  Ana 
accordingly  it  waa  proposed  to  transplant  into 
those  vacant  possessions  and  seats  one  naif  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.* 

This  proposal  vras  extremely  acceptable  to  per- 
sons of  inferior  condition,  wbo  hoped  to  doublar 
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•nd  flatterod  tiwmipa^rnw  that 
they  n%lit  double  the  power  of  the  state :  but  it 
WMstieniioaaly  oppoeed  by  the  senate  and  ndUesi 
as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the  common- 
wealth,  and  aa  more  likely  to  restore  a  rival  than 
to  streivthen  themselves.  It  was  eluded  by  a 
partial  mvisbn  of  the  Veiien  territory,  in  wmch 
■even  jugera^  or  about  four  English  acres^  were 
assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  fiunily;  and  by  these 
means  the  more  indigent  citizens  were  provided 
finr,  without  any  hazaiS  of  dismemberinff  tne  state. 

But  while  the  Romans  were  thus  avamng  them- 
selves of  the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and  pro- 
bably enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  their  rival,  a 
more  thui  common  degree  of  imagined  security, 
they  became  themselves  an  examine  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  affairs ;  being  assailed  by  a  new 
and  unlooked-for  enemy,  who  came  like  a  stroke 
of  iiffhtning  on  their  settlement^  dispoaed  their 
pem^  and  reduced  their  habitations  to  aahea. 

The  Ghuils,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
Alps  in  three  severs!  .migrations,  about  two 
bondred  years  before  this  £ite^  being  now  maa- 
ten  of  aU  the  plains  on  the  Po^  and  (^  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
8ena,  where  they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from 
their  name  was  called  Sena  Gallia;  and  bemg 
still  bent  on  extending  their  possessions)  or  shift- 
ing their  habitations,  nad  passed  ttie  Appenines^ 
and  laid  sieure  to  Glusium,  the  capital  ci  a  amall 
ttstioD  in  Tuacany.^  The  inhahitanta  of  this 
place  made  application  to  the  Romans  for  succour ; 
Dot  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to 
intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalC  The 
deputies  who  were  sent  on  this  business^  axul 
commissioned  to  act  only  ti»  mediators,  having 
^peared  in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  badeged,  the 
Gauls  complained  of  their  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
&ith,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  neutmlity  which 
the  Romans  professed :  and  being  denied  aatisfiu:^ 
tion  on  this  comnlaint,  they  droj^ped  their  design 
on  Chisium,  ana  turned  tlieir  arms  against  tbne 
mediston^  who  had  vulated  th^  laws  of  war. 
They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found 
the  Romans  posted  to  receive  them  on  the  AUia, 
a  small  river  which  was  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
terrifeonr,  >n  the  country  of  the  Safaines^  about  ten 
miles  mm  Rome;  and,  with  the  aame  impefoo- 
aty  which  hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed 
the  AUia  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  drove 
them  into  the  anj^  that  is  Ibimed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  riverai  put  all  who  withstood 
them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remainder  into 
the  Tiber,  where  numben  periaihed,  or,  beix^  cut 
off  from  their  retreat  to  Rome^  were  dispened  in 
the  neighboafinff  country. 

Thia  cattnuty  ia  said  to  have  so 
u.  C.  363.  much  stunned  or  oterwhebned  the 
Roman  people,  that  th^  made  no 
nxther  attempt  to  defend  their  city.  All  the 
youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  anna  retired  into  the 
capitoL  The  weak  or  infirm,  whether  from  sex 
cr  age^  fled  aa  from  a  place  <vMMUitnnfff  to  de- 
^traction,  or  suflered  themadyea  to  be  aaipised 
snd  cut  off  in  the  atreeta. 

TheGaula,  having  empkiyrd  three  days  in  the 
ponoit  and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  fiwrth  day  advanced  to^ 
^srdstfaewaUaofRome.  But  befaig  akrmed  at 
first  by  the  general  deaertbn  of  the  battlement^ 
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which  they  mistook  for  an  ambuscade  or  an  ar- 
tiffee  to  <lraw  them  into  a  snare,  they  examined 
aO  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured 
to  €nter  the  gates.  The  more  effectually  to  dis- 
lodge every  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  re< 
du^  it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held 
out'  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  republic,  already 
so  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  fame  of  Its 
ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Rome  began 
to  be  coiuddered  at  this  time  as  a  rising  and  proa- 
perous  commonwealth.* 

The  Grauls  remained  in  possesdon  of  the  ruins 
for  six  months ;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  scale  the  rock  on  which  the 
capitol  was  bmlt ;  and  being  repulsed  by  Man- 
liuiB,  who,  for  his  vigilance  and  valour  on  this  oc- 
casion, acquired  the  name  of  Capitolinus,  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  up  the  fortress,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  still 
preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwodth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  Camillus,  under  whose  aubpices 
they  had  reduced  the  dtj  of  Veiae^  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the 
score  of  an  invidioua  charge  of  embezzling  the 
spoila  he  had  won  at  that  plac^  was  the  fittest 
peraon  to  retrieve  their  affurs ;  they  absolved  him 
of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  m  the  qualifi- 
cation to  command  their  armies ;'  and,  in  order 
that  he  mvht  assemble  their  allies  and  collect  the 
remains  of  their  late  army,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  v^^ted  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes,  he  overiooked  his  wrongs,  procured 
numbers  to  resort  to  his  standard,  and  nastened 
to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  lus  country.  He 
came  to  the  rebef  of  the  capitol  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  besieged,  being  greatly  reduced 
by  fiunine,  had  alresidy  capitmated,  and  were 
pajring  a  ransom  for  themselves  and  their  re- 
maining effects.  Before  this  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, ne  surmised  the  besiegers,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  tneir  prize,  and  idterwards,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  that  waa  fouj^ht  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  revenged  the  disasterwhich  his  country- 
men had  suffered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ailia.>o 

Whatever  may  have  been  &e  true  account  of 
this  fiunoua  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  history,  retained  a  deep  unprea- 
abn  of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  from 
thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  particulars  in 
their  policy^  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  such 
an  impression.  They  set  Apsrt  particular  funda 
ui  the  treasury,  to  be  spared  in  all  other  possible 
exigences  of  the  state,  and  reserved  for  a  resource 
in  case  of  a  Gauliah  invasion.  The^  subjected 
the  magistrate  to  certain  general  restnetions,  but 
allowed  an  exception  in  case  of  an  invasion*  from 
the  Ghiula;  ana  it  is  (ikely  that,  in  the  age  ia 
which  they  took  these  alarming  impressions,,  thej 
had  not  yet  acquired  thoae  advantages  of  disci^ 
pline  and  military  akill,  in  which  they  were  after- 
wards so  much  superior  to  the  Gaula  and  othor 
barbarous  neighbours.^ 

7  ?*Qtareb,  in  rk.  C«nUU.  8  Ibid. 

9  Ln .  lib.  r,  c.  31.  10  Ibid,  c  43,  Itc 

11  The  wtablbhmeot  of  Um  l^fion,  and  the  improve- 

■Mot  ouuia  in  the  choico  of  in  woapom  and  manner  of 

array,  ara  meationad  aa  aabaa^oeat  to  Uua  dale:  anitiia 
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mil  €f  wmowj  utaon  itatt  erras  tnej  uevouK^ 
Vtm  w6ko09Atogtj  that  aD  prior  endomcf  frets 
pfbhtdinthcdtatnictipnrfBoflie;  tlMftaOie- 
eofdi  and  iDDiniiDeiits  cf  wbat  the  R4anaMhad 
wniifjlj  hccD,  were  then  to  be  catjiend  Donithe 
rabw  <■  coCtagfi^  wfaicfa  had  occn  fcr  aevoal 
DMiiitlia  trodden  mder  not  bj  a  haifaaivQB  eocnj; 
that  the  laws  of  the  twelre  tallies  the  People's 
Charten  of  Rigbt,  and  the  Fonna  oT  the  Conati- 
totioii,  weie  to  he  collected  in  fiagmeDta  cl*  plates 
which weie  dug  from  the  rabbish  of  thctrforiDer 
habitations;  ami  that  nothiii^ lemalning  to maik 
the  fbfmer  jMMition  of  Rome,  besides  tlw  capilol, 
raiaed  on  its  rock,  and  sonoanded  with  niins^ 
the  people  delibeialed  whether  thejr  shooU  at- 
tempt to  ivnew  their  aettlement  on  this  gioond, 
or  tnnsfipr  it  to  Vac.  It  had  been  ionnerlv  pro- 
pooed  to  remove  to  that  phee  one  half  of  the  se- 
nate and  peo|^  It  was  then  proposed,  that  ther 
ahoold  choose  that  as  the  proper  gromid  on  whkn 
to  restore  the  name  and  the  seat  of  their  oommoo- 
weahh.  **  Why/' aaid  the  promoters  of  this  de- 
■gn,  **attempt,  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  ao 
much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins  of 
a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  another,  provided 
with  private  and  public  buildings  of  every  aort, 


ftrav 


rXothiB 
oDpoaad  tna ' 
rinn  nf  fhf  ninj  aifiii^sjia  nf  thrif  fit 
taon;  its  plnoe  on  a  Dnvi^abla  rivci^  its  --«->»«*«wi 
of  thepHsage  from  Latmm  to  Etnuia,  and  of 
the  navigB^  of  the  Tiber  from  the  dcaocnU  of 
the  Appemnea  to  the  aea.  But  imtitea  of  s«- 
penrttioB  and  nnrtnual  pride  wete  au|niuaeid  to 
be  of  greater  wc^rt.  *'Woald  yol^>'  aaid  C*- 
miBai^  "abandon  the  aeals  of  tout  aneeatonl 
Would  you  have  Vcke  reston^  and  Rome  to 
penh  tit  ever!  Would  yon  wtKnanish  tike  altan 
of  the  godi^  who  have  fixed  their  obrinea  in  theaa 
sacred  pboes;  to  whose  aid  yon  are  indrbtH  fiir 
so  many  tiimnpha,  and  to  whom  yoa  osve  the 
oonqnest  of  thoae  habifatiflns  frr  which  jaa.  now 
propoae  to  forsake  their  templesT* 

Convinced  by  thb  aigamcnl»  the  1^^*— ""j^  de- 
tennined  to  remain  in  their  ancient  aitnatioo, 
proceeded  to  restore  their  habitataona^  and,  m  the 
course  of  a  year,  aooompfidied  the  woik  of  re- 
bmldins  their  rity.  An  en  fivm  whidu  as  from 
a  aecoiid  foundation,  nmy  be  dated  the  nse  of  the 
communweahh,  and  the  beginning  of  a  perin^ 
in  which  its  history,  thou^  stiD  contwueited  in 
some jniticulara)  is  leas  doubtful  than  befioKk  or 
less  diifigmed  with  foble.t 


CHAPTER  III. 


Seem  qf  Fortign  War  and  Domestic  DiajmU  opened  itiik  revitiHg  |isai«— JP^ietfibft  or  GuMps 
raejf  qf  MamieuM — Cvmieinna/iim— P2e6eiaiu  efeded  taXo  the  Qfiee  qf  Consular  Tribunn 
Aspire  to  the  Omndate^The  Jtrwt  Plebeian  Conenl^Eetabli^ment  ^  the l*rwtor^Pairie£an 
EdOeo—The  Plebeiant  qualified  to  hold  all  the  OJfieee  of  SUdo—Tht  Memntre  qf  RomoM 
MagxHr aey  eomjJeter^IUtiew  of  the  ConstUvHon — ^ eeeming  dtftetO'-'But  great  mrrcwci 
Pchey  of  the  &aie  reapeding  Foreign  or  Vanquiehed  SationB — FormaHun  qf  the  ^-rgwn— 
Series  of  Waro^WUh  the  Samnites,  Campaniano^  TTte  Tarenttneo-^PyrThuo-'Soomigni^ 
qf  Ualy^Differeni  Footing  an  which  the  Inhabitants  stood. 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to 
thrir  oommnnity,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habitations 

in  peace.    They  were  invaded  by 
U.  C.  365i    the  Equi,  the  Volsd,  the  Hernia, 

the  Etruscans^  and  some  of  their 
own  Latin  confederates;' who  dreading  the  re- 
CBtabKafament  of  a  ooomionwealth,  from  which 
they  had  already  suffered  ao  much,  and  whose 
power  was  sogicat  an  object  of  their  ' 
efioitto 


made  every 


prevent  it   During  a 


Eonaot,  it  w  eoofeand,  mmds  lew  ptmpns  ta  every  other 
art  thao  in  that  of  war.  Their  geoeral  CamiUua,  at  his 
triomph  (or  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Gaalt,  made  his 
entry  into  Bomej  having  his  visafe  painted  with  ivd ;  a 
praeiiee,  saya  Pliny,  which  ia  yet  to  be  foood  amoag  na- 
lioos  of  Africa^  who  rvmain  in  a  slats  of  barbarity,  and 
which  this  natural  historian  was  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
diaimcterislic  of  barbaroas  mnnneni. 

1  Some  parts  even  of  the  history  tbst  foHows,  are  doobt- 
IbL  The  saaMS  of  dietatois  and  of  eooanis,  the  reality 
of  ftttira  eampaifns,  as  well  as  of  siofle  actiona,  are  con- 
troTerted,  (Liv.  lib.  i.  c  5.  It  26.  lib.  v.  e.  55.  lib.  viiL  c.  38. 
Kb.  it.  e.  IS.)  hut  that  whieh  preceded  this  date  rests  simost 
on  tradiiiun  alone,  (Liv.  lib.  vi.  e.  1.)  It  serreSf  how^ever, 
to  inform  as*  what  the  Anmana  thenaalvea  believed ;  and 
Is  iherefore  the  best  comment  we  can  have  on  the  genius 
and  ifadasejy  as  wall  as  the  orifio,  of  tbsir  poUtiesl  io- 
slitntjona. 

S  Uv.]ib.vLe.&JtJ«b 


of  one  hundred  and  aeventecu  y«an  wUdi  fol- 
lowed,  they  aoooidingly  had  to  encounter  a  ons 
ceaaon  or  cnemka,  m  subduing  of  wham  they 
became  the  aovetrijgna  of  haly;  while  they  eon- 
tinned  to  undergo  mtemal  oonvnUona^  whkli. 
as  formerly,  proved  the  biith  of  politKal  ina^te- 
tiona,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  »»«a*tI 


ibfishment 

During  this  period,  the  plebeiana,  for  firam  be- 
ing satisfied  with  their  nast  aoquisilions^  made 
oontinoal  efforts  to  extend  their  privilegea.  The 
tribunes,  by  tradodng  the  senate,  and  br  db- 
pbying  in  their  harangoea  the  aereiitics  of  the 
patririan  creditor,  and  the  anfferinga  of  the  ple- 
beian debtor,  still  infiamed  the  animoai|y  of  tS^ 

party;  the  republic  itself  was  ao  feebly  catahliahcd, 
that  ambitious  citiaens  were  encouraged,  fay  means 
of  fectiono  raised  among  pevmna  of  tha  lower 
dasB,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the  ntyvem- 
ment  In  this  manner  ManH^m^-  the  fcnifflM 
chamnoB  of  the  capital,  who^  aa  hm,  been  ob- 
aervcd,  by  his  vigilance  and  valoor  praaer««d  tittt 


fortress  fiom  theGauls^  formed  a  design  to  iMurp 
the  soveraigBty.  Presuming  on  his  merit  in  thai 
and  other  aervicea^  be  thoiMt  himadf  above  the 
kwa;  and  eodeavuoriii^  uj  his  intrijnna  with 
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the  popuboe,  to  htm  a  ptrty  acunat  the  atate, 
be  incarred,  what  was  atRome  m  afl  impotatioiia 
the  BKMt  defeated,  that  of  aapbing  to  be  aing.  In 
oppootion  to  thia  oonapincy,  whether  real  or  fic- 
ttfioQa,  the  Repabtic  waa  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  dictator;  and  Manhua beuig  brought  beibie 
bm^  endeavimied  to  turn  the  auraidon  of  malice 
and  eniT  a^aimt  hia  accoaeiB.  He  produced  four 
hundred  ritwffn^^  whom  he  had  redeemed  from 
their  ciediton  and  releaaed  from  chaina.  He 
produced  the  apoila  of  thirty  enemies  alain  by 
nimMlf  in  battle ;  forty  badgea  of  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  by  generals  under  whom  he  had 
■erved;  many  cttiaena  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  number  of  those  he  had 
•aTed,  be  pointed  at  Caiua  Serrilhis,  aecond  in 
ooounand  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
fword  of  the  atato  against  the  Kfo  of  a  pereon 
who  had  saved  his  own^  And  in  the  conousion 
of  his  defence^  *'Such  were  the  treaaons»*'  he 
and,  **by  which  the  frienda  of  the  people  were 
to  be  surifioed  to  the  senate." 

Hk  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great, 
end  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people, 
except  a  aurrender  of  weir  liberties.  His  libera- 
lity to  the  more  indigent  citixens,  if  it  proceeded 
from  humanity,  was  noble;  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  design  to  alienato  their  affections  from  the 
public,  or  transfer  them  to  himself  was  a  crime ; 
and  tbe  moat  eplendid  services,  conaidered  as  the 
axtifioea  of  a  oangerooa  ambition,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  not  of  reward. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  in  their 
view  the  eapitoi,  which  had  been  aaved  by  the 
viffilance  and  bravery  of  thia  unfortiyiato  crimi- 
Bd,  heatated  in  theu  judgment;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  foUowinc  day,  and  to 
a  different  phee,  they  condemned  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  ao  lately 
■gnafiied  hia  valour.' 

Such  alarms  to  the  geneial  state  of  the  oom- 
moowealth,  bad  their  temporary  effect  in  sus- 
pendiitt  the  animosity  of  parties;  but  could  not 
leooDcue  their  interest^  nor  prevent  the  pexiodi- 
cal  heats  which  continually  aroae  on  the  return 
ofdispulea.  The  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C.  366.  msm  above  forty  yeara  in  poaaeanon 
1^  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of  con- 
Mdar  tribone^  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at 
toy  elettfion.^  The  majority  of  the  centuries 
were  still  composed  of  patricians;  and  when 
nncfidatea  of  plebeian  imnk  were  likely,  by  their 
peiional  consideration,  to  carry  a  majority,  the 
other  party,  in  socb  particular  mstances^  uui  in- 
fluence enough,  as  baa  been  obaerved,  to  revive 
the  election  of  consuls,  a  title  from  which  the 
plebeians^  hj  law,  were  still  exdudod. 

Tbe  plebeians,  however,  by  the  xeal  of  their 
pntjr,  fay  the  assiduity  and  infhience  of  indivi- 
ooaH  who  aapued  to  office,  by  the  increase  of 
their  numben  in  tbe  first  and  aeoond  classes,  by 
their  allianoe  with  the  patrician  fronilies  in  con- 
•eouenoe  of  marriage,  at  last  surmounted  these 
firndtiei^  obtained  the  dignity  of  consular  tri- 
bune for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  fVom 
thenceforward  began  to  divkle  tbe 
TI.  C.  308.  votes  of  the  centuries  with  the  pa- 
trician randidaffs  They  were  ac- 
eonfin^  nired  in  their  turn  to  What  was  then 
the  M  office  of  the  atats^  and  in  which  nothing 


9Liv.ttb.vi.s.fil. 
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was  wanting  but  the  title  of  consul  To  this 
too  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire;  and  were  urged 
to  make  the  concluding  step  in  the  rise  of  their 
ofder,  by  the  ambition  of  a  female  patrician  t 
who,  being^  married  into  a  plebeian  fiunily,  bora 
with  impatience  the  mortifications  to  which  she 
was  exposed  in  the  condition  of  her  new  reb^ . 
tions.  She  excited  her  husband,  she  engaged 
her  own  kindred  among  the  patriciani^  she  roused 
the  whole  plebeian  ^arty  to  remove  the  indigni- 
ties which  yet  remained  affixed  to  their  race,  in 
being  supposed  unworthy  to  hold  the  consular 
digmty. 

Lidnius  Stolo^  the  husband  of 
U.  C.  3T7.  this  lady,  and  Puhlius  Sextiui^ 
another  active  and  ambitious  ple- 
beian, vrere  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes^  in 
order  to  vac^  this  point  They  hmn  the  exer- 
cise of  their  office  by  proposing  t&ree  very  im- 
portant laws :  the  first  mtended  for  the  relief  of 
meoKent  debtora;  by  which  all  pavmento  made 
on  the  score  of  interests,  should  be  deduced  from 
the  csfHtal,  and  three  yean  be  allowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  second  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  estatea  in 
land,  by  which  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to 
engross  above  five  hundred  iugeni,*  or  to  have  in 
stock  above  one  hundred  bullocki^  and  five  hun> 
dred  goats  and  sheep. 

A  third  law  to  restore  the  election  of  eonsuli^ 
in  place  of  consular  tribunes,  with  an  express 
provisbn  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  of  plebeian  descent 

The  patricians  having  gained  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  their  party,  prevailed  upon  them  to  ilb- 
sent  from  their  colleaguee,  and  to  suspend,  by 
their  negatives  all  proceedings  on  the  subject  of 
these  laws.  The  tribunes,  Lidnius  ana  Sex- 
tins,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinary 
affidrs  of  state. 

An  anarchy  of  ihre  yeare  ensued,*  during  which 
time  the  Republic,  bereft  of  all  ito  officers^  had  no 
magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  peopl& 
who  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  or 
executive  power.'  Any  alarm  from  abroad  must 
have  suspended  the  contest  at  home,  and  forced 
the  parties  to  a  treaty :  but  they  are  said  to  haw 
enjoyed,  in  this  state  of  domestic  trouble,  unin- 
terrupted  peace  with  their  neighbours ;  a  drcmfr- 
stance  fnnn  which  we  may  infer,  that,  in  meal 
of  their  wars,  they  were  themselves  the  aggie** 
sore,  and  owed  this  interval  of  peace  to  the  v». 
cancy  of  the  consulate,  and  to  tneir  want  of  the 
prompters,  by  whom  they  were  usually  axdied 
to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  which  the  parties 
were  now  at  vananoe,  the  patridans  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exdusion  or  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  insuperebte 
bar  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sacri* 
legions  profimation  that  would  be  incurred,  by 
suffering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the  eon* 
aula  to  pass  into  plebeianhands.  This  argument, 
instead  of  persuading  the  papular  leadeia  to  de* 
sist  from  tnsir  claim,  only  made  them  sensibia 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  this  impedimeiii 
by  a  previous  opera&m,  before  they  attempted  to 
pasa  through  tne  way  which  it  waa  meant  to 
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obtftroet.  They  appearod  th^n  for  a  little  to  drop 
their  pursuit  of  the  consulate;  they  affected  to 
respect  the  claim  of  the  patricians,  to  retain  the 
possession  of  places  which  had  always  been  as- 
signed to  their  order.  But  they  moved,  that  the 
Bumber  of  ordinary  attendants  on  the  sacred 
.lites  should  be  augmented  from  two  to  ten ;  and 
that  of  these  one  half  should  be  named  of  ple- 
beian extimction. 

While  the  patricians  continued  to  reject  this 
proposal,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
nave  oir  their  pretensions  in  general,  they  gave 
way  successively ;  and,  at  the  interval  of  some 
years,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in  favour 
of  insolvent  debtors;  next,  to  the  Agrarian  law, 
or  limitation  of  property  in  land;  and  last  of  all, 
to  the  new  'establishment  relating  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  communication  of  the  consulate 
itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulationi^  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  patricians,  or  yras  still  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
We  of  being  qualified  to  stand  for  the  consulate. 
Thev  insi^ed,  that  at  least  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian;  and  having  prevailed  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  contested  pointe,  the  plebeian 
party  entered  immediately  on  the  possession  of 
their  new  privilege,  and  raised  Pu- 
ll. C.  387.  blius  Sextius,  the  tribune  who  had 
been  so  active  in  the  cause  of  his 
■constituents,  to  the  office  of  consul. 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  re- 
peated diminution  of  their  exclusive  preroeatives, 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  jumoative 
fiom  the  executive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
the  title  of  Prstor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  praetor  should  be  su- 
bordinate, but  next  in  rank,  to  the  consul.  He 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  and  had  hb  commis- 
sion in  very  general  terms,  to  iudge  of  all  £ffer- 
ences  that  should  be  brought  before  him,' and  to 
hear  the  suits  of  the  people  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  snail 
have  occasion  to  observe,' came  to  be  gradually 
circumscribed  by  its  own  precedents,  and  by  w 
accumulating  edicts  of  successive  pnetors.  One 
person  at  fir^  was  supposed  able  to  dischaige  all 
the  duties  of  this  office ;  but  the  number,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  mqltiplicity  of 
civil  afrairs,  was  afierwanls  graaually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what  they 
had  now  surrendered,  was  made  about  the  same 
lime.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  emle  being  at  its  first 
institution  .expensive,  yrwi  likely  to  Moome  gra- 
dually more  so  by  the  ftequent  additions  wfich 
were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plelieians  complained  of  this  chaige 
as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the  oppodte  party 
■ofifered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  psoviifea  that  two 
ofilioerB  for  this  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Curile 
Ediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 
Ihe  natiidanB.^ 

By  these  inititutbns  the  nobles,  while  they 
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admitted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  digni^ 
of  consul,  reserved  to  theur  own  order  the  exclii- 
sive  right  to  the  offices  of  pnetor  and  edile ;  by 
tho  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sports 
and  public  entertainments ;  a  station  which,  in  a 
state  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  go- 
vernment of  popular  assembhea^  became^  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  a  great  object  of  ambition,  aiul  a 
principal  access  to  power. 

I^he  design  or  the  effect  of  this  itistitntion  did 
not  escapeue  notice  of  the  plebeian  par^.  The^ 
complained,  that  while  tl^  patridans  afiected  to 
resign  the  exclusive  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
in  consideration  andiinfluence.  But  no  excluave 
advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order, 
while  the  other  was  occasionally  possessed  of  the 
l^mslative  and  supreme  executive  power.  All  the 
(»&ces,  whether  of  praetor  or  edile,  of  dictator  or 
censor,  were,  in  process  of  time,  filled  with  penona 
of  eitl^r  rank ;  and  the  distinction  of  patncian  or 
plebeian  became  merely  noininal,  or  served  as  a 
monument  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  subsist- 
ed in  former  ages.  The  only  effect  which  it  now 
lutd  was  favourable  to  the  plebeians ; 
U.  C.  417.  as  it  limited  the  choice  of  tribunes 
to  their  own  order,  whiles  in  com- 
mon with  the  patridans,  they  had  access  to  eveiy 
other  dignity  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which 
Review  qf  the  historians  have  given  us  of  the 
coMiitution,  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  eariiest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distino- 
tion  of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patrician,  Eques- 
trian, and  Plebeian ;  and  the  state^  thoueh  go- 
verned by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  oraiiury 
assembli^^  by  whii^  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic.  Assemblies  to  which  eveiy  citiaen 
was  auniitted  were  termed  the  Ccmitins  those 
which  were  formed  of  the  superior  ranka^  or  of  a 
select  number,  were  termed  toe  Senate.  Among 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to 
be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were  probably 
synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  introductiQa 
of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  se- 
nate, the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people.  These 
rolls  were  composed  by  different  omces  in  succes- 
sive periods  in  the  state.  A  senate  was  compOMd 
of  a  nundred  members  by  Romulus.^  This  num- 
ber was  augmented  or  diminished  at  pleasure  b^ 
his  socoesBors.  The  consuls  succeeded  in  ths 
matter  to  the  prero|gative  of  the  kin^;  and  tho 
censon  were  appomted  to  exercise  it,  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of 
their  functions.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  iMJtwith- 
standing  the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in 
the  government  of  thar  countrr,  so  little  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  its 
constituent  members,  or  to  fix  their  legal  num- 
ber. The  body  was  accordiiiflly  fluctuating.  In- 
dividuals were  placed  or  dlqpiuoed  at  the  diecre- 
tion  of  the  ofiker  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and 


the  numben  of  the  whole  increased  or  < 
indefinitely.    The  officers  of  state^  though  not 
eiuoUed,  had  access  to  the  senate;  but  their  con- 
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tmomff  memben^  after  their  year  in  otfoe  ex- 
pired, deDended  on  the  discretion  of  the  oeneon. 
It  eeonea  to  be  snfiicient  for  the  pnrpoees  of  this 
oonstitadon,  that  the  senate  should  be  a  wM^^^ng 
of  the  superior  class  of  the  cttiaens. 

As  the  noble  and  popular 
ReeajniulatiaiL  assftmhUes  had  their  existence 
under  the  kings,  the  transition 
fiom  monarchy  to  republic  in  so  small  a  state,  by 
substituting  elective  and  temporary  magistrates 
in  place  of  the  kin^  was  easy.  A  sufficient  occa- 
sbn  was  given  to  it  in  the  abuses  which  were 
felt  in  the  last  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  dis- 
oiderB  incident  to  the  shock  of  parties^  who  were 
set  free.fi«n  a  former controul,  required,  on  oibca- 
sioI^  the  remedy  of  a-discretionary  authority  ves- 
ted in  some  person  who  might  be  entrusted  with 
the  public  safety,  and  soon  led  to  the  occasional 
instibition  of  a  dictatorial  power.  The  high  pie- 
nM[aUves  claimed  and  niamtained  by  one  perty, 
oraged  the  other  to  assume  a  posture  of  d^eno^ 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  conduct  of 
jesden  properly  authorised  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  Them  rights  were  understood,  by  de- 
grees, to  imply  e<^uality,  and,  in  the  successive 
institutions  thiEit  ioUowed,  put  every  citizen  in 
possessbn  of  equal  pretension  to  preferment  and 
Donoun;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  Umited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  Nature  has 
made  between  the  caj^acities,  merits,  and  dia- 
ncten  of  men,  and  which  are  subject,  in  every 
oommnnity,  to  be  vnurped  by  the  effects  of  educa- 
tion and  feitnne. 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  to  the 
number  of  officers  employed  in  them,  were  con- 
tinually suggested  by  the  increase  of  civil  affiurs; 
and  wmle  the  territory  of  the  Republic  was  but  a 
snail  part  of  Italy,  tne  measure  of  her  poUtical 
government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
complete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first  or  sim- 
plest  ages,  were  cither  unknown  or  had  been 
committed  to  the  kins  abne,  were  now  thrown 
into  separste  lots  or  Apartments,  and  furnished 
their  several  oecujpations  to  two  consuls,  one  pr»- 
tor,  two  censors,  four  ediles,  and  eiffht  qunstors, 
bea  les  officers  of  these  different  ranks|  who^  with 
the  titles  of  pnxxmsul,  proprator  and  proquastor, 
tnd  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  em- 
ployed wherever  the  exigences  of  the  state  requir- 
ed their  service. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
are  come  n<»rly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity*  at 
which  Polybiufl  began  to  observe  and  to  admire 
the  felicity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  order  of  its 
sdnunistratioiu  The  plebeians  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  a  government  to  whidh  they  themselves 
had  access  ind  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
eflbrts  of  mdustry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were 
•Uowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  advan- 
^ges  of  fortune,  but  likewise  by  perwiial  quali- 
ties. The  senate  and  aaaemUies  of  the  people, 
the  niigiitiates  and  select«ommijiBioneri)  had  each 
their  departments,  which  they  administered  with 
*n  appearance  of  sovereijgn  and  absolute  sway, 
and  without  any  interfering  of  interests  or  jea- 
wujjr  of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
armies;  but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the 
highest  prerogatives  in  the  administration  of  all 
avil  and  political  affaiis.    They  had  under  their 
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oommand  all  the  other  officers  of  state,  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  people;  they  intitMluced  all  foreign 
ambassadors;  and  they  alone  could  nx>ve  the  se- 
nate on  any  subject  of  deliberation,  and  put  their 
acts  or  determinations  in  wriUng.  The  consuls^ 
too^  presided  with  a  simihir  prerogative  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  ana  in  t&tof  the  curis. 
uopooed  the  question,  collected  the  votes,  declarea 
the  majority,  and  fnuned  the  act.  In  all  military 
preparations,  in  making  their  levies  as  well  as  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  with 
high  desrees  of  discretionary  power^  over  all  the 
troops  m  the  commonw^th,  composed  of  Roman 
citizens  or  allies.  They  commanaed  the  treasury^ 
as  fer  as  necessary  to  Uie  service  on  which  they 
were  employed,  and  had  one  of  its  oommissbnenL 
or  qucstors,  appointed  to  attend  their  court,  and 
to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  adnunis- 
tratbn  of  the  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  suffered  no  money  to  be 
issued  without  their  own  decree  or  the  warrant 
of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the  money 
decreed  by  the  censors  for  the  repair  of  public 
building  and  the  execution  of  public  works,  could 
not  be  issued  by  the  qusstors  without  an  act  of 
the  senate  to  authorise  it  All  crimes  and  disor- 
ders that  were  committed  among  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  state,  all 
disputes  of  a  private  or  public  nature  that  arose 
among  them,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  and  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  AU  foreign  embassies 
were  received  or  despatched,  and  all  negotiationa 
were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  such  mattera 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse 
what  the  senate,  after  mature  deliberation,,  had 
decreed,  and  for  the  most  part  gave  their  consent 
as  a  matter  of  form;  insomuch,  that  while 
persons,  who  observed  the  hish  executive  pow« 
ers  of  the  consul,  considerea  the  state  its  mo> 
narchial}  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  who  resort- 
ed on  public  business  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  an  aristocracy  vested  in  the  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding,  had  reserved  the 
sovereignty  to  themselves,  and,  m  their  several  as- 
semblin,  exercised  the  powers  of  legislation,  and 
conferred  ail  the  offices  of  state.*  They  like- 
wise, in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme 
jurisdiction.  In  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they 
were  the  sofe  arbiters  of  hie  and  death;  and  even 
in  their  capaaty  of  subjects,  did  not  submit  to 
restraints  whicli,  in  every  other  state,,  are  (bund 
necessary  to  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against  hin^ 
and  miffht  withdrew  from  his  prosecutors  at  any 
staffe  of  the  trial,  even  while  the  last  century  was 
dehvering  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banishment 
from  the  ibrum,  from  the  meetings  of  the  senate^ 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  was  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  citizen,  unless  he  remain- 
ed to  expose  himself  to  the  efiects  of  a  formal 
sentence^  was  obliged  to  undergo;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or  Prv- 
neste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convict  who  had 
withdrawn  Irom  judgment  should  be  safe.* 

4  Vid.  Zooar.  No.  501.  Frontiai  8tra««mata,  lib.  ir. 
VbI.  M si.  lib.  ii.  e.  7. 

5  la  ih«  centuriM  thfj  enaettd  tawt,  and  sleelsd  tbs 
oAeen  of  Mata.  In  the  eoria  they  appoioted  offloaia  to 
niilitjiry  eooamand. 
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to  tlw  pJebsisa  swemtries,  sad  tbstofTskrios,  whtok 
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Parti  10  detached!  were  not  likely  to  act  as  one 
body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  teffular  concert; 
and  the  state  seems  to  have  carrira,  in  all  its  es- 
'  tablishments,  the  seeds  of  dissens'ion  and  tnmnlt. 
h  was  long  sujppoTted,  nevertheless,  by  die  un- 
eommon  xeu  of  its  members  in  &voar  of  a  com- 
monwealth in  which  they  enjoyed  so  much  free- 
dom, and  in  which  they  were  vested  with  so  much 
personal  consequence. 

The  several  members  of  the  constitotion,  while 
in  appearance  supreme,  were  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  each  other.  . 

The  consuls,  while  in  oflke^  had  the  meeting 
and  determinations  of  the  senate  and  people,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  theb  power;  but  they  re- 
caved  this  power  from  the  people^  and  were  ac- 
countable for  the  discharge  of  it  at  the  expiration 
of  their  office. 

The  senate  cooM  resolve,  but  they  could  not 
execute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  people 
a  oonflrmation  of  their  acts,  and  vrere  ^liged  to 
solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any 
matter  which  these  officers  were  inclined  to  op- 


The  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular periods,  at  the  cfiscretion  of  the  consuls  or 
oeiisor%  officers  named  by  the  people. 

The  ciW,  nevertheless,  was  over-awed  by  the 
senate  and  officen  of  state.  On  great  and  alarm- 
ing occasbns,  the  people  themselves  were  no  lon- 
ger sovereigns  than  they  were  aHowed  by  the 
senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character.  The 
senate  and  consub  having  it  in  their  power  to 
mune  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  sove* 
xeignty  of  the  state  to  a  single  person,  and  sub- 
ject every  citizen  to  his  authority.  Every  indi- 
yidoal  held  lus  place  on  theroUs  at  thewiH  of  the 
censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal  of  courts 
that  were  composed  of  senators;  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  general,  who  aimed  at  lucrative 
commissbnsi  depended  on  the  senate,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  treasury,  and  trustees  in  the  collec- 
tion or  disbursements  of  the  public  m^ney;!  and 
«very  Roman  youth,  when  emoodied  in  the  legions, 
entrusted  his  nonours  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  consul,  or  commander  in  chief.3 

The  masst  however,  was  &r  from  being  so  well 
compacted,  or  the  unity  of  power  so  wdl  estab- 
fished,  as  speculative  reasoners  sometimes  think 
necessary  for  the  order  of  government  The  se- 
nate and  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacities,  counteracted  one  anotiier.  The 
numbers  requixed  to  constitute  a  legal  assembly 


SMOnd  •wtKf  eitixra  id  Ae  rifht  of  sppoal  to  tb«  people 
•i  Isftei,  ftlUr  beiof  repealadljr  re-«aaeted,  weie  now  io 
f«Ufiiree.(Liv.l«b.  x.e.8.) 

1  The  iafluaaee  which  Uie  lenate  poeeciiged  u  •dmioie- 
trsiara  of  the  pobiie  treMury,  eceoraing  to  Polyblm,  was 
verv  grosL  They  had  a  oamber  of  commtfaion*  to  five, 
is  the  eoUeelioo  of  varioua  dutiaa  levied  on  the  navif  atoia 
of  riveni  the  eotr^  to  aea-porta,  ihe  produce  of  minea,  and 
demeaae  or  puhlic  laoda,  chiefly  let  out  fi>r  peaturage. 
They  had  lihewiae  oooaiderablo  diaboraeineola  oo  the  re- 


psir  of  hifhwM  and  paMic  baildtnf*.  and  io  the  execotloo 
of  a  ^vieiy  •■  iMlMr  worfca.  In  ioeli  tranaacUona  f rant 
BOoiberB  or  people  were  eoocerned,  at  contraciora,  aa  pan- 


with  thote  who  eontracied  with  the  lenate,  or  aa  ere- 
ditora  who  advnoeed  money  to  enable  the  contraetora  to 
perform  their  artielea.  In  all  three  aeveral  capacitiea 
tlw  partlea  depended  on  tha  will  of  the  aenate,  and  roo- 
liouaHy  auended  at  the  doora  of  that  aaaembly,  aolieitiof 
eommiieiont,  pleading  (or  an  abatement  of  aome  condition, 
fbr  delay  ill  the  eseeution  of  aome  artiole,  or  leliof  ia  the 

ue  of  unforeaeeB  hanUhip  or  loaa. 

t  Polyb.  lib.  vL  0. 10, 11,  IS,  13, 14. 


of  the  neople,  the  qualification  of  a  ddaen,  wbidi 
entitiea  huh  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  tbe 
commonwealth,  were  stin  undetermined.     A\wtnm 
settling  at  Rome  were  admitted  on  the  ioll«  of 
the  people,  and  citi»ns  removing  to  the  cdonies 
were  omitted.    Laws,  therefore,  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  clandestine  manner,  when  &  pMple^  not 
sufBciently  aware  of  the  consequence  of  ouclx 
laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the  question  Dii|^  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  a  single  alien,  as  often 
as  the  division  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  designing 
magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number  of  aliens  on 
the  rolls  for  this  purpose.*    The  state  took  its 
laws^  not  only  firom  the  assemblies^  which  iveie 
held,  however  irreguhtriy,- within  the  cqatal,  but 
fjrom  militaiy  detachments  and  armiei^  when 


S  la  the  setlJemeot  of  Homsloa,  leemitt  of  oveiy  qmmMtf, 
whatlier  onilawa,  fofiilTea,  or  cnptivea,  were  roeotvwd 

Without  diatinction In  the  Aral  a^  of  the  Eepwhlic, 

aliena  aeiUing  at  Rome  were  admiued  aa  eiliiwiB,  aod 
even  placed  ou  the  rolla  of  theaeoate.— TlieTarquino,  and 
the  llfst  of  the  Claudlan  family,  were  emigranta  fiwaD  cho 
neifhbouriof  Gaotone-^AAor  the  eetabliahment  of  tho  eoa- 
aua,  or  periodical  muator,  tbe  kioffthe  cooaal*,  and  laai  of  aU» 
the  eooaofajinade  up  the  roll*  of  the  annate  and  peoplo  at 
pleaaure.  They  admitted  U|too  it  very  readily  evwy  m- 
aabitaat  of  the  city  who  claimed  to  be  enrolled ;  boi  wliea 
a  rifht  of  ToCioff  io  any  of  tha  popular  aaaembliea  aiRoae 
came  io  be  oonaidered  aa  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inaa^ 
biianta  of  Latiom  crowded  to  Rome  io  order  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  aometimce  pot  upon  the  rolla  b^  ooe  conoal, 
end  forbid  the  city  by  hia  CMleagae ;  and  la  every  oaeh 
caae  the  negativof  by  a  maxim  of  tbe  Romas  policy,  pfw- 
vailed.— Such  aa  actually  aettled  at  Rome,  aoooor  or  later 
found  meana  to  be  inarrted  in  the  tribea;  and  the  towna  of 


Latiom  complained,  that  they  were  doMrted  by  aanabofa 
of  their  people,  who  reeorted  to  Rome  for  thia  porpooe, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  depopulated.  Thov  ob- 
uined  a  law,  bv  which  Latin  emigranta  were  oaciodod 
from  the  roIU  or  the  Roman  people,  except  they  bad  left 
offaprinc  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towne  they  had  loft. 
And  thia  aeema  to  have  been  the  firat  law  eoaetod  at 
Rome  to  regulate  or  reetrain  the  nelDralixaticm  of  alieoa. 
Some  authora  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  alieoa  worn 
■o  eaaily  admitted  on  the  rolla  of  the  people,  Ronao  citi- 
sera,  accepting  of  aetrleroenta  in  the  cokmiea,  ferfeiied 
their  political  righta.  Io  thia,  however,  it  ia  probaUe,  that 
the  enecta  of  mere  abaeoeo  have  been  miaiakea  for  ao  ex- 

Kreaa  and  formal  excloaion.  Whoever  ceaaed  to  give  ia 
ia  name  at  the  cenaaa,  or  whoever  left  hia  ward  or  tribe 
in  the  city  to  live  at  a  diatanoe,  waa  not  enrolled  ia  the 
ward,  nor  placed  ia  an;  claaa.    It  did  sot  follow,  how* 


Ihathe  had  forfeited  hia  right,  or  mi|ht  not  claim  it  aa  < 
aa  he  attended  the  cenaua  In  thia  caae  be  waa  npoa  a 
foot  of  equality  with  every  other  cilixen,  and  in  tbe  aame 
manner  received  or  reject«Hl  at  the  will  of  the  eeaenr,  or 
other  oflloer  who  took  the  ronaier. 

In  thia  account  of  the  Roman  coloniea,  writora  have  fol- 
lowed the  account  of  Sigonina,  wboae  opinion,  in  every 
circomatanoe  relating  to  the  Roman  biatory,  ia  of  great 
adthority.  In  thia  particular,  however,  it  happooa,  that 
the  principle  pe«a|e  hehaa  quoted  in  aupportor  hia  opin- 
ion, ia  by  aome  aectdont  atrangely  perverted.  Livy  ralalaa, 
lib.  XXXIV.  c.  41  that  the  people  of  Ferentiom,  in  tbe  year 
of  Rome  Ave  hundred  and  fi(\y-«even,  started  a  new  pre- 
tenebn,  by  which  all  Laiina  who  gave  their  aamee  to 
be  inaerihed  in  any  Roman  eolooy  ahooM  be  ouaeidored  at 
Roman  oitisena;  but  that  the  aenato  rajeeted  thia  claim 
when  offered  by  peraona  who  were  annexed  tothooolooiea 
of  Puteoli,  Salernura,  and  Buxentum.  JVViwm,7«aeeajiae 
•  F^reiUinaUbMt  (eetataai,  «1  I^tini^  fui  ta  eeleaMm  Ae- 
maumm  m»mimm  dgrfiaawrt,  cwae  Jteatoai  laiaaf  Pirtealoe, 
Saht  aamfua  §t  BmtmUum  edaer^f  i  ceieaa,  mn  iwariaad*- 


denaU  quum  ob  id  a«  pro  eivihuB  RommnU  ferrtnt ; 
tu»imdMM9\i  aoa  a»e  eot  eiva  RomMut.  There  waa  a 
diatinction  between  Roman  coloniea  and  ooloniee  of  Ro- 
man oitisena.  The  flivt  might  be  Latina,  or  other  alHaa, 
planted  under  the  authority  of  the  Roaaan  Mate.  Tks 
a^eond  were  probably  eiilaena.  And  tbe  whole  amoont 
of  thia  paaaaf  H  waa  to  prove,  that  Laiina  were  not  to  ba 
conaidered  ae  Romnn  eitiaene,  merely  beoaoae  they  raaided 
In  aome  colony  of  Roman  citisena.  But  the  quotation  of 
Sigoniui  ia  aa  follow*,  and  givea  a  wonderful  peiveraino  to 
1  tkepaaageiaqusetioo:  D§tmtifm9Jmt»IUimt\ih,lko,9 
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whtmd  m  the  field.*  Yet,  wider  all  these  defiactg 
am  we  Jia?)^  repeated  oocaaions  to  observe,  they 
enjoyed  the  moet  envied  distinction  of  nationsi  con- 
tin  ual  j^MToeperity,  and  an  almost  uninterrupted 
aacoeanon  of  statesmen  and  waniors  unequiuled 
m  the  histoiy  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  after 
tJ.  C.  465.  they  began  to  restore  their  dty  from 

the  ruins  in  which  it  was  laid  by  the 
Ghmli^  they  extended  their  sovereignty  from  the 
fertheet  limits  of  Tuscany  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
aea  of  Tarentum  and  the  straits  of  Messina  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties  at  home 
led  to  a  succession  of  political  establishments, 
their  frequent  wars  suggested  the  policy  which 
they  adopted  respecting  toreign  nations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  their  national  force. 

THey  had  for  some  time  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  a4autting  captives  into  the  number  of  their 
people;  but  continued  that  of  extending  and  se- 
curing their  acquisition^  by  colonies  of  thdr  own 
citiaensi  or  of  such  alliM  as  they  could  most  se- 
curely trust.  They  exacted  from  the  cantons  of 
Italy  which  they  vanquished,  contributions  of 
subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
armies;  and  they  generally  imposed  some  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  as  a  prelixninary  to  every  negotia- 
tion or  treaty  of  peace.^ 
Their  fiurtes  consisted  of  native  Romans,  and 

of  their  allies  in  Italy,  nearly  in  equal 
V.  C.  415.  parts.    The  legion,  says  Livy^  had 

been  formerly  arrayed  in  a  continued 
lin^  or  compacted  column  i^  but  in  the  course  of 


**  daare  sMsripti  coloni  nomino  quidem  erant  civei  Ro- 
BiiMii,raveruooloni.  Tectem  pMtulaliil  non  lonxe  abiero. 
Pmto  art.  Liviut  qai  icribit,  lib.  xxxir,  PuteohM,  Saler- 
■OM  ei  Bazaaitta  ciitt»«  lUmcM.  AdacripU  ooloui,  qui 
■omini  dedorant  cuia  ob  id  w  pro  eiribus  fefraot;  MMDafw 
JodieaMe  ooa  OMeeiMCiTes  Rumanai;  et  alio  loto  narrat 
F«i«fliioatM  novam  jai  lootAaae,  at  L«iini  qui  in  ooloaiam 
Somaaam  oomioa  dediweiit,  civn  Romaai  e«eot.*' 

Tbe  parveisioa  of  ihu  quotatioo  is  romarkablo.  Di  Ar- 
«it  daofMB  of  tho  Miao  Motenoo  ace  quoted  «a  lOpanite 
p— fee  in  diffufeot  paru  of  the  authbr.  Tbe  order  of  the 
eiauaaa  ia  ao  placed,  thai  tbe  nae  of  the  flrst  in  explainiog 
die  aeoood  ia  loat,  aod  tbe  worda  dviun  Rbhum  are  tii- 
•arted.  The  paa«a(e  io  Liv^,  aaaertiof  that  oven  Latioa 
pleaded  to  be  adoaiued  aa  eiuzena,  becauae  they  leaided  ih 
aome  oolooy  of  cttimoa,  provea  the  reverae  of  what  Sigo- 
Diaa  oiaintaioa,  vii>  that  eitaxeiia  removing  to  coloiiioa  wen 
diafranehtaed. 

The  latt  is,  that,  io  the  time  of  Livy  and  other  histo- 
riana^  the  diatioetion  betweeo  Roman  citiseoa,  whether  of 
lt»e  eay  or  of  tbe  coltmiea,  and  the  other  iofiabitanta  of 
Italy,  waa  become  a  matier  of  aotiqoity  and  of  me^e  cari- 
oaity ;  and  therefore  ia  not  by  them  ao  rally  and  dietioetly 
aiaied,  aa  not  to  admit  of  diapole.  The  eoioniataeeaaiogto 
atieod  at  eleetiom,  or  io  the  aaaembliea  of  the  people,  and 
Dot  fiviog  in  their  namea  at  the  muaiera,  aubjected  them- 
aelvea  to  all  the  eSiscta  of  poaitiTe  exelaaiwi,  although  it  ia 
probable  no  aoeh  excloaion  bad  taken  place ;  for  even  ali- 
cna  wren  not  eaeluded  by  any  poaiiive  law,  and  might  be 
admitted  oo  the  rolla  at  the  diaoreiioo  of  the  officer  who 
preaided  over  the  mualer.  Anliquariana,  in  learch  of  an- 
cient oonatituiiona,Bometimea8uppoae  that  ralea  moat  have 
exiated,  io  order  to  have  the  pbaaore  of  coojeeteiing  what 
IhM  were. 

5  The  eonanl  C.  Mareioa,  U.  C.  308,  being  eoeamped 
at  Sotriam  b  Etruria,  aaaembled  bia  army  in  their  tribea, 
and  paaatid  a  law  to  rake  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  price 
of  ererv  elave  that  ahould  be  nranamitted.  The  aonate, 
being  pieaaed  with  the  tax,  eohllTmed  the  act;  but  the  tri- 
bonea,  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  obtained  a  reeoluilon, 
by  which  H  waa  declared  for  the  Airore  to  be  capital  for 
any  pemoa  to  propoae  any  law  in  each  detached  or  partial 
■aoombUeaofthe  people.  (Liv.  lib.  vii.  a  It.)    ' 

0  Liv.  lib.vtiLo.  l.ell  Lib.  iz.c.43.  LIb.x.e.5. 
«t27. 
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the  wan  which  led  to  the  oonqiaat  of  Itdfy,GaM 
to  be  formed  in  divisions)  and  haddiflesent  ordem 
of  light  and  heavy-armed  in&ntry,  aa  well  aa 
cavauy.  The  hghtrarmed  infantry  were  called 
the  Velites,  and  were  supposed  to  ply  in  the  fironL 
on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  army;  and 
their  service  was^  to  kee[>  the  heavy-armed  foot 
undisturbed  hy  missiles  till  they  came  into  cloae 
action  with  the  enemy.     ^ 

The  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  or- 
ders, called  the  Hastati,  Principee,  and  Triarii ;  of 
whom  each  had  its  separate  divisions  or  manipules } 
and  those  of  the  diuerent  orders  were  placed  in 
three  difierent  row%  and  at  distances  from  eadi 
other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  division.  By  thia 
disposition  the  manipules  of  the  first  and  second , 
row  could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually 
filling  up  their  intervals,  could  oomjplete  the  hne^ 
leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  action,'  as  a  body 
of  reserve,  to  support  the  line,  or  fill  up  the  place 
of  any  manipule  that  murht  be  forced  oy  the  eD»- 
my.  And,  in  order  to  taciliate  oocaabnally  this 
change  of  disposition,  the  divisions  of  one  row 
fiicea  the  intervala  of  the  other.*  Thejr  were 
armed  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a  heavy  javeUn 
or  spear  to  be  cast  at  the  enemy,  and  wiUi  a  short 
and  massy  sword  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust. 
They  bore  an  oblong  shield,  four  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  with  a  helmet,  breaat- 
platc,  and  greavea. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  de- 
fensive armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  once 
both  tbe  principal  causes  of  courage  in  a  soldier, 
his  consciousness  of  the  means  to  annoy  his  ene- 
my, and  of  a  power  to  defend  himselC  And  with 
these  advantages  they  oontinued  for  ages  to  pre- 
vail in  most  of  their  conflicts,  and  were  the  model 

—     —  - 

8  Tbb  aooodot  of  the  Roman  legion  ia  not  witlioot  its 
diffleultiea.  It  appeara  irrational  to  break  and  diaperae 
the  atrength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and  Caaar  makea  no 
menttun  of  any  aoeh  diottneiioo  of  ordera,  of  the  manipalce, 
of  the  rowa  in  which  tbev  were  formed^  or  of  the  iatervali 
at  which  they  fought.  Hia  legion  eontfiaied  often  eoborta, 
formed  from  right  to  left  on  a  continued  fronL  Polytnuo. 
however,  one  of  the  beat  military  hiaiortana^  and  himaelr 
an  eye-witneaa  of  the  diapoaition  Of  tim  Roman  legion  ia 
aedun,  aa  v^ll  aa  on  the  parade,  ia  very  explicit  in  hia  ao- 
ooont  of  it ;  refeia  to  it  m  the  deaeription  of  the  Rooua 
march  (Pelyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  38.)  in  the  deaeription  of  every  battle 
(Poiyb.  IH>.  iii.  c  I,  S,  3,  4.)  and  (Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c  10.)  in 
auting  the  comparative  advaougea  of  tbe  Roman  legion  and 
Macedonian  phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c  S&)  Tbe  phalanx 
being  a  column  of  indefinite  depth^  cloae  ranka,  and  a  coolio- 
ued  Iront,  with  laneea  or  apeara.  it  wa«  impregnable  to  tbs 
abort  aword  and  looae  order  or  the  Romana,  ao  long  aa  It 
preaerved  ita  front  entire,  and  tbe  apeai^man  made  no  ope- 
ning for  ti|e  Roman  aoldier  to  enter  within  tbe  poini  of  hit 
weapon.  ■^ 

It  ia  obaerved  that  the  l^omana  made  their  alUok  ia  ■»• 
parate  dlviaiona  and  at  intervala,  in  order  to  bring  on  aooae 
irregularity  iff  the  fmnt  of  the  phalanx,  and  ia  order  l» 
make  aome  opeoinga  by  which  tbe  Roman  Mldier  eoald 
enter  with  bia  aworo,  and,  once  within  the  (Miinloniia  < 


my*a  arnar,  could  perform  great  alauahter  with  little  tesM- 
ance  (Pluurch  in  vil.  P.  Emilii.  Ltv.lib.  zliv.  e.  4L  Nenw 
nlla  evidentjor  canaa  victoria  foit  qoam  quod  multa  pnanoi 
prmlia  erant  qom  iluetnantea;  torbaranl  priaao,  deiodedas- 
jeeenint  phalangea.)  From  i  bin  account  thea  it  ia  probable 
that  the  Romans  did  not  divide  their  kfion  into  ordem  and 
manipolea,  nor  flghtat  intervala,  omil  after  tbey  adopted  the 
abort  aiabbiog  aword,  which  ia  aaid  to  have  been  ofigioally 
from  Spain;  and  that  th^  oontiooed  to  make  thia  diapo- 
ahioo  ao  long  only  as  they  had  to  do  ivith  enemaea  who 
uaed  the  apear  and  oootinoed  front;  that  after  the  soeial 
war  in  lUiy,  and  their  own  oivil  wan  began,  they  dieeea- 
tinoed  the  aaparate  manipolea,  and  aooght  Co  Mrengthea 
tbeouelveB  afainafc  an  army  like  their  own.  by  praaeoUim 
a  oontioaed  front.  Uvy  accordingly  marks  the  time  at 
which  the  formation  of  maaipolaa,  at  intervahi 
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which  other  nstioM  endeaToiiTed  to  imitatei  in 
the  formofthebarmiet  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
weaixinfl. 

It  is  undentood  m  the  antiquities  of  thia  peo^ 
pie,  that  when  they  were  aascmbled  for  any  pur- 

Sdse,  whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were  tenned 
le  army.  In  their  mustexB  a  pleboan  was  a  foot 
soldier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and  the  Wion  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  tor  the 
year,  or  embodied  for  a  particular  service.  The 
men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  reliev- 
ed or  excnanged ;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  after  the  same  k^ons  were  employ- 
ed during  a  succession  of  some  years^  yet 
the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, continued  to  form  the  armies^  of  their, 
country ;  and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  under- 
stood to  conmiand  in  virtue  of  lus  civil  ma- 
gistracy, or  in  virtue  of  a  military  qualification 
which  never  failed  to  accompany  iL  No  citizen 
could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  offices  in  the 
commonwealth,  until  he  had  wen  enrolled  in  the 
legions,  either  ten  yean  if  on  horseback,  or  six- 
teen years  if  on  foot;  and,  notwithstanding^  the 
special  commissions  that  were  occasionally  given 
for  separate  objecto  of  state  or  of  war,  avfl  and 
military  rank  were  never  disjoined.  Equal  care 
was  taiken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and 
warrior  with  the  technical  habite  of  either  profes- 
sion; or  rather  to  instruct  him,  by  his  occasional 
application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the.  forms  of 
oinoB  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war, 
nor  to  rest  his  pretensions  to  command  on  any 
accomplishment  short  of  that  superior  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  those  excellent  personal  qualiUes 
of  penetration,  sagacity,  and  courage,  which  give 
the  person  possessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  depart- 
ment  'of  human  aflkirs.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  Roman 
establishment  as  civil  or  military;  it  certainly 
united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages 
of  both,  and  continu^  longer  to  blend  the  pro- 
fessions of  state  and  of  war  together,  than  we  are 
apt  to  think  conastent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
racter which  we  require  in  each :  but  to  this  very 
oircumstancA,  probably  among  others,  we  may 
safely  ascribe,  m  this  dlBtinffuished  Republic,  the 
great  ability  of  her  councib,  and  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  they  were  executed.^ 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Roine,.tbe  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  a  continual  series  of  wars; 
first  with  the  Lwns  and  with  their  own  colonies 
who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so  un- 
equal an  alliance;  arnl  afterwards  with  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Samnites, 


adoptsd.  Polrbim  mtrkathe  oontioiMneeof  lt,mad  Canr 
evidently  nuirkii  th«  diseoaiinusnce  of  it.    It  u  extremeljr 

KrobAbla.,  ihat  the  lati  chnnge  wm  oim  of  tboM  made  by 
lariut,  and  wu  iatroduoed  iaio  the  Romas  aroiiaa  ut 
the  tooial  war. 

The  three  ordert  of  baatati,  priDcipes,  and  triarii,  were 
extremely  proper  to  mark  thedintinettonof  claaMe  rabeisl- 
inf  among  R imin  citiKeo*,  who  were  nevertbeleee,  aN of 
them  equdlly  bound,  on  ooeasioo,  tu  nrve  in  the  eondiiioo 
of  private  soldiere ;  and  this  may  be  one  reaMn  to  incline 
iu  to  aeertbe  the  dieeontinoance  of  tbtt  dirtribotiop  to 
Marios,  who  was  a  great  leveller  of  ranks. 
1  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  e.  17— 84. 
S  Polyb.  lb.  vi.  c.  17. 


Campanlans,  and  Taientinea  on  the  other. 
They  quarrdled  with  the  Samnites  first  in  behalf 
of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  theii 
protectbn,  made  a  surrender  of  themselyes  and 
of  all  their  posseanons.  This  act  of  sarreiider 
they  afterwards  had  oocasbn  to  enfinrce  agaiiut 
the  Campanians  themselves,  who  endeavoured, 
when  too  late^  to  recover  their  liberties. 

The  Sanmites  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appenines  which  extends  from 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  those  of  the  Apulia ; 
and  who^  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous 
situation,  joined  some  singular  and  oven  romantic 
institutions^*  which  enabbd  them,  during  above 
fony  yeara  from  the  time  at  which  their  wars 
vrith  the  Romans  began,  to  maintain  the  cod> 
test,^  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  siis- 
pense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the 
R<XDan  armies  mquently  penetrated  into  Ln- 
cania  and  Apulia,  and  beibre  they  had  reduced 
the  Samnites,  were  known  as  protectors  and  allies, 
or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
southern  extremities  of  Italy.  Aim  the  state  it- 
self, under  a  variety  of  titles,  was  in  reality  the 
haul,  or  held  a  species  of  sovereig^nty  over  ail  the 
nations  who  occupied  that  part  ot  the  peninsula. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Ghreek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
^ected  her  military  establishments  in  proportion 
as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  alarmed 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans, 
IT.  C.  473.  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyntus 
the  kirig  of  Epirus,  at  that,  time  great- 
ly distinguished  among  tne  nulitaiy  adventurers 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  They  wished  to  em- 
ploy the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  without  being 
exposed  to  M  a  prey  to  his  ambition;  and  invited 
him  to  come,  witnout  an^  army  of  his  own,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  people,  whose  num- 
bers they  magnified,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  of  their  offer.  But,  like  most  foreign  mili- 
tary protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
with  many  schenKs  oi  ambition  against  ^ose  on 
whom  he  made  war,  some  designs  likewise  on  the 
state  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With  this  dou- 
ble intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Ta- 
rentum, but  peased  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Mace- 
donians^  and  accustomed  to  service  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the  power 
and  military  attainmento  of  the  Romana.  They 
had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  cfaaiacter  and 
prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  vanquished  axe 
unknown.  This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  as 
they  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece^ 
andf  was  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that 
or  any  other  age.*  He  accordingly  prevailed  over 


3  Of  Ibis  sort  it  is  meotiooed,  that  ten  of  the  fairest  of 
one  sex  were  anooally  selecusd  ss  prizes  to  be  won  hj  the 
bravest  and  inoNt  deeervins  of  the  other.  Strabo^  lib.  w. 
Bn.  The  Samnites  furoidied  Rumnn  ^nerals  with  the 
subject  of  twenty-four  triumphs,  but  mued  with  ehoeka 
and  dtsgraeca  more  remsTknble  then  any  lliey  had  received 
in  the  course  of  their  wan  with  kay  other  oation.  Floras 
lib.  1.  e.  18. 

4  Liv.  lib.  x.  c  31. 

5  Pynbos,  it  is  said,  wasstniek  with  the  miUtary  asneet 
of  Iks  Beanos  sadadiakadiapttitioalarUMfocmoftbsit 
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The  QrMks  always  endaaTourad  to  avail 
UMinasivaa  or  natural  ttreofths,  and  aeeommodated  tbe 
diapoMCioa  af  iheir  camp  to  the  ground ;  but  the  Romana, 
traitinf  onljr  t*  tbab  adifietal  wotfca.  pilebed  on  the  ptain, 
and  ahram  aaoaaiped  in  the  name  rwib.  Platarch  u  viu 
Pyrrfai. 

6  Uv.  EpitouM,  Gb.  xiii.    Plutareh  in  vit  PyRbL 

7  Flonia,  lib.  i.  e.  18. 

8  A  Boaaan  eUiMtt  in  thia  pariod  micht,  by  the  hir  of 
LoeiniBBi  have  an  eatate  of  five  hundred  jngeroy  or  about 
three  bindfed  aerea;  but  the  ordinary  patrimony  of  a 
nobla  family  was  probably  faf  bdow  tliia  meaaore ;  and 
Iha  lol«f  attiiaaa  in  iho  new  colonies  aeidom  ozoaed<kd 

E 


the  Ronuu  in  mdm  of  thnr  ftnt  cnconnteni 
Imt  found  that  partial  victoriea  did  not  siibdtie 
this  peopla  nor  oedde  the  conteflt  Having  vast 
schemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  he  suddenly  suspended  his  operations 
against  the  Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation 
he  received  from  Syracuse,  to  possess  himself  of 
that  kingdom  ui  beoalf  of  his  son,  who  had  some 
pretensions  toit  in  the  right  of  Agathodes,  from 
whom  he  was  descended. 

In  order  to  puraue  this  object,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  peace  or  cessation  of  arms  in  Italy ; 
but  was  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Ro- 
mans, he  must  evacuate  their  country  and  return 
to  his  own.*  With  this  answer  he  passed  into 
Sicily;  and  after  some  operations  which  virere^ 
suooessiul,  though  not  suinciently  supported  by 
his  partisans  in  that  country  to  obtain  tne  end  of 
bis  expedition,  he  returtied  again  into  Italy  for 
the  defence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that  during 
his  absence  the  Romans  had  made  a  considerable 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  de- 
feats tfa^  had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Having  brought  this  matter  to  the  proof 
in  several  encounters,  hef  cammitted  the  defence 
of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  officers;  and  afler 
duB  firnitless  attempt  to  make  conquests  beyond 
the  Ipnian  sea,  in  which  he  had  employed  six 
yeans  he  rettuned  to  his  own  country. 

The  Romans  continuing  the  war 
U.  C  481.  against  Tarentum,  in  about  two 
years  after  the  depslrture  of  Pyrriius 
from  ltd  J,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Here,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  the  first 
tame,  the  plunder  of  an  opulent  dty,  containing 
tlie  modeb  of  elegant  workmanship  in  the  fine 
aits,  and  the  appuatua  of  an  exquisito  luxury. 
**  In  foqoKr  times,"  says  Fbrus^  "the  victorious 
ffenerals  of  Rome  exhibited  in  their  trium^s 
nerds  of  cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines  and  the 
Volaci,  the  emptjr  cars  of  the  Qauls,  and  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites :  but  in  that  which  was 
shown  for  the  conquest  of  Tarentun^  the  pro- 
ceaskm  was  led  by  Thessalian  and  AMcedonian 
eaptives,  followed  with  carriages  loaded  with  pre- 
cious frmutur^  with  pictures^  statues,  plate,  and 
other  oroamenta  of  silver  and  gold.?  Spoik  which, 
we  may  guess,  in  the  first  exhibition  o£  theni) 
were  valued  at  Rome  more  as  the  public  trophies 
of  victary,  than  folt  as  the  baits  of  private  ava- 
lioe^  or  the  objeoto  of  a  mesn  fdmirraon.  The 
Roman  citizen  as  yet  livad  content  in  his  cottage, 
famished  in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisted 
on  the  simplest  fore,  the  produce  of  his  own  la- 
bour. Cunos  Dsntatns^  tne  consul  who  obtained 
this  triimph,  having  the  otksr  of  "fifty  jttgera  as 
a  reward  from  the  yalt^Q  for  his  aervicea^  wouki 
accept  of  no  more  than  seven.  This,  he  said,  is 
the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citizen,  and  that  person 
most  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the  conmxon- 
vreaHh  who  can  wish  tx  more.* 


BVom  the  reduction  of  Tarentum 
U.  C.  481.  die  Ronans  may  be  considered  as 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  although 
their  dominion  vras  extremely  ill  defined,  eit&r 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent  They 
but  in  a  few  instances  laid  claim  to  absolute  sove- 
reignty, and  least  of  all  over  those  who  were 
nioet  submissive  to  their  power.  It  was  their 
maxim  to  spare  the  obsequious,  but  to  crush  the 
proud  ;^  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  genertaity  and  magnanimity, 
they  stated  themselves  as  the  sovereign  nation. 
Under  this  presumptuous  maxim  their  friendship 
was  to  be  obtained  by  submission  alone;  and 
was,  no  less  than  their  enmity,  fatal  to  those 
who  embnoed  it.  The  title  of  ally  was,  for  the 
most  part,  no  more  tiian  a  specious  name^  under 
which  they  disguised  their  dominion,  and  under 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
and  resouroea  of  other  nations,  with  the  l^st 
possible  alarm  to  th^  jeafousy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed  an 
alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive,  in  which  the 
parties  mutually  stipulated  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  fruniahed  by  each;  the  respective  shares 
whkh  each  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of*  their 
common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting 
any  disputes  that  misht  arise  between  them.  This 
viras  the  leaeue  whicn  the  Latins  were  supposed 
to  have  so  firequently  broken,  and  of  which  the 
Romans  so  often  exacted  the  observance  by  force.* 

In  the  fiijBt  struggles  which  they  made  to  re- 
store  their  settlement  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  they  had  to  maintain, 
durinff  a  hundredyears,  in  support  of  their  new 
esteblishment,  difierent  cantons  of  these  original 
confederates^  as  well  as  many  of  their  ovnl  colo- 
nies, had  taken  very  difierent  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or  were  sentenced 
to^  difierent  conditions ;  some  were  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  Rome^  and  partook  in  the  ^ro- 
gative  of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  were,  by  their 
own  choice,  in  preference  to  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others, 
under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  though  vrithout  the  right  of  suffrage, 
were  deprived  ot  their  corporatipn  csteblishmentf^ 
and  with  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects. 
A  fow  were  governed  in  form  by  a  mintary 
power,  and  by  a  prafoct  or  magistrate  ^nually 
sent  frcnn  Rome." 

■even  jvgerti,  >  The  people  were  lodged  in  eottas«t  and 
slept  on  alraw,  (Plin.  lib.  xvlii.  e.  3.  Cicer.  pn  Reeiio, 
Val.  Max.  lib.  w.  0.3.)  Tbe  Roaaana,  till  a  little  before 
tbe  siege  of  Tarenlnm,  bad  no  coin  but  copper,  and  esti- 
mated eonaiderable  sums  more  eommonlT  by  ibe  bead  of 
cattle  tban  by  monev.  Tbcy  coined  siVer  for  tbe  first 
time  U.  C.  485.  Gold  was  known  as  a  precioua  matertal. 
and  was  soneUmaa  Joined  with  oZeo  in  the  reward  or 
diatingiinhed  servieea.  Liv.  Mb.  iv.  e.  «L  Ibid.  Ept- 
toma,  lib.  XV. 

9  Parcere  snbjectu  et  debellare  snperboa. 

10  Dioo|a.  HaJ.  lib.  vi.  p.  416.  Liv.  lib.  vL  e.  10.  Kb. 
ix.  e.  43. 

11  Tbe  dtT  of  Capoa,  tocetber  with  ita  district  of  Cam- 
pania, was  tbe  first  ezamirie  of  a  provincial  goTemmeat 
eslabUshad  by  tba  Boomns  in  any  of  their  conquests.  The 
G^npaniaas,  in  order  lo  be  protected  against  the  Sam- 
niteat  bad  delivered  themseWes  op  to  tbe  Romans.  Bnt 
they  toon  after  beeane  sensible  or  their  folly,  in  trnstiag 
their  defence  to  any  force  bat  their  own,  or  in  resigning 
their  power  an  a  states  with  a  view  to  preaerve  any  thiw 
else.  When  thay  peraeived  ibis  error^  they  endeavonrea, 
ta  oonjnnciion  with  some  of  ibeh  neighbours,  to  form  a 
party  against  thair  new  naetars;  and  being  defeated  la 
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FnmthMuneiiiiil  tnttniBiit  aroae  the  variety 
of  oooditioiif  hj  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were 
difltiiigiiiflhed,  as  ooloniei,  municipal  towni,  al- 
liei^  ptmSodtana,  or  proviiicial  goveroineiiti^  until 


abont  181  jrean  after  tfaie  dati^  when,  as  win  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  was  mit  upon 
the  ssme  footing  by  the  general  admiflBion.  of  aD 
the  Italians  upon  tae  rolb  of  the  Roman  people. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UmiU  <(f  Italy^Omtigumu  NaitoM^LifrUTian»^Oaul»^Or^  and  Pkanieian  Colonies  of 
Oaul  and  ^xiin — Natioru  of  Blifricum — Qf  Greece — Acktnn  League — TTiebans — AUtenians 
— AHaHc  NaHons^Pergamu^—Syria^Emt^Qtrthage^TVie  Mamertines  qf  Messina — 
Occasion  qf  the  Jtrsi  War  with  Carthage — Loises  of  the  Pariies^Peaee — State  of  the  Romans 
— Political  or  CivU  Institutions- ^Colonies—Musters — Operation  on  the  Qrinr^Inereate  qf  the 
SUives — Gladiators—Different  Results  qf  the  War  at  Rome  and  Carthage — Mutiny  and  In- 
vasion of  the  Mercenaries  at  Carthage — End  qf  this  War^^Cession  qf  Sardinia — War  vith 
the  lUyrians — F^iret  Correspondenee  qf  Rome  with  Greece. 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to 
Q.  C.  481.  which  our  last  observations  refer, 
were  become  the  sovereiff  ns  of  Italy, 
or,  by  their  ascendant  in  so  powerful  a  country, 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  part  among 
the  nations  around  it;  it  is  proper  in  this  place 
to  carry  our  observations  beyond  the  bounaaries 
of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate  the  powers 
that  were  then  established  on  dificrent  sides  of 
it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

Italv  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  wtueh  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Bdng  bounded, 
as  at  present  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  seas 
of  Sicily  ana  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  Extended  no 
further  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other. 
Beyond  these  Umits  the  western  coasts  wer&  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Liguriana,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Aljps  quite  to 
the  sea-idiore.  On  the  other  side  or  the  Appe- 
nine^  from  Senegaillia  to  the  Alp^  the  rich  and 
extensive  plains  on  both  sides  or  the  Po  were  in 
the  possession  of  GauUsh  nations,  who  were 
said,  some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  the 
mountains  and  who  were  then  actually  spread 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  tnan  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  dicumference.  They  consisted  of  nine 
different  hordes,  that  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  at  different  timea.  Of  these  the 
Lanlebecii,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  and  Veneti  oc- 
cupied the  northern  banks  of  the  Po,  ineludinc 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  side  of  the 
liver.  The  Anianes^  Bdii,  JBsones^  and  Se- 
nones,  were  settled  to  the  southward,  from  the 
Po  to  the  «^«¥^nt«  of  the  Appenines^  and  on  the 


Ibeir  attempli  to  recover  their  IndependeDee,  were  treated 
friih  the  eeverttj  that  ii  commooly  employed  ageinet  rebel 
subjects.  Their  teoate  and  popular  aseembly,  under  pre- 
tence of  rappreenos  loinioariee  of  faetioD,  were  aboiiebed, 
sod  a  prafect  or  ^venior  aofiuallj  appoioted  (Lir.  lih. 
U. e.  SO)  A  eiinilar  eourie,  ooder  the  lame  pretence, 
was  looo  aAer  taken  with  Aatinm.^Liv.  lib.  iz.  c.  91.) 
Tbb  bad  been  the  principal  eea-port  of  the  Voleci,  endi 
lon^bii  head  at  masj  fennldabis  «wnbinatk»ns  sfaintt 


coasts  of  the  Hadiiatic  to  SenegaOia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  B<doffna, 
and  Urbino.    In  this  favourable  situation  tbey 
appear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native  fero- 
city, though  with6ut  aotjuiring,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  the  aiti  that  improve  the  eonvenienoes 
of  life.    They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  aesh 
of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the 
care  of  their  arms  and  of  their  herds.    By  tbeee, 
and  the  omameftts  of  gold,  of  which  they  were 
extremely  fond,  they  estimated  thdr  riches.  They 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and  fived  in 
cottages  huddled  together,  vnthout  any  form  of 
towns  or  of  villages.    The  leader  of  every  horde 
was  distin^ishttl  by  his  retinue,  and  vahwd 
himself  chiefly  on  the  number  of*  his  folfewerL 
They  had  made  freouent  encroachments  on  the 
states  of  Etniria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  at 
last,  and  stopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   Such  of  them  as  were  settled  within  the 
Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Senegaifia^  had^ 
about  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pynrhua 
in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  state.* 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  tcf  the  west- 
ward of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Ghneeoe  and  of  Asia,  and  had  received  many  co- 
lonies from  thence,  which  formed  tradim;  settle- 
ments, and  remapped  altogether  distinct  from  the  . 
natives.  Such  were  the  OreeJc  colonies  at  Mar- 
seilles,  Emporia,  Saguntum,  and  the  Tyiian 
colony  at  Gades  on  tlw  coast  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  roimd  the  Hadriatic, 
were  settled  a  number  of  small  nations^  the  Is* 
trians^  Dalmatians^  and  Illyrians;  of  which,  at 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  this  gul^  the  Illyrians, 
being  the  chief  or  priiKipal  power,  extended 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  theGreat  had  finished 
U.  C.  431.  the  career  of  his-  victories  about 
sixty  years  before  this  date.  His 
hereditary  domimons,  as  well  as  his  personal  con- 
quests^  were  dismembered  and  become  the  patri- 
mony of  officers,  who  haa  learned  under  hun  to 
affect  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kings.  Ma- 
cedonia was  governed  by  Ajitigonus  Donxn,  who^ 
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tog^Oierwith  Uw  miiici|MfitT  of  Pdk,  beld  un- 
der fab  dependenoe Epiraa,  TnnMily,  and  Giwoe, 
to  the  fatmnoi  of  Corinth.  He  had  eontended 
with  PyrrhiU)  the  late  innuler  of  Italy,  for  part 
of  this  tenritory;  and,  by  the  death  of  thia  adven- 
torei,  was  now  inpoeaeeiaon  of  tha  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  ooaat  of  the  Ionian  aea, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  the 
Etoliani,  who^  during  the  prosperity  of  Greece^ 
had  been  an  obscure  and  barbarous  horde ;  bat 
had  now,  by  the  conibderacy  of  a  number  of 
cantoni^  laid  many  districts  around  them  under 
oontribiition,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  wars  and  tiansartions  that  followed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a 
similar  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Achsan 
league.  The  name  of  Achoa,  In  the  fabulous 
■gei^  was  the  most  general  denomination  of 
Greeks.  When  other  nameiL  of  Dorians  and 
kniani^  of  Athenians  and  Spartans,  became 
more  dtstinsuiahed,  the  name  of  Achoans  was 
appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  sea- 
ooast,  or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  Llis  to  Sicyon. 
On  this  tract  twelve  little  cantons,  Dynue,  Phara, 
TritMr;  Rhipes,  Thasium,  Patr&  Pellene.  JEgi- 
um,  BuiB,  Carynia,  Olenoa,  and  Hellioe,'  having 
changed  their  government  from  prindpafities  to 
repuSioa,  ibnned  themselves  into  a  league  for 
their  common  defence.  Hellice  had  becm,  from 
time  immonorial,  the  seat  of  their  assembly;  but 
this  place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  an  iniuida- 
tion  of  the  sea,  their  meetings  were  transferred 
to  JEgium. 

In  the  more  femous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebea;  these  little  cantons  beuiff  situated  on 
a  poor  and  rocky  shore^  without  shipping  and 
without  harbours,*  were  of  no  ciHisideration  in 
the  history  of  Greece ;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
defence  of  that  country  from  the  invasions  of 
Dariiu^  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  divisbns  that 
feUowed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
the  fiither  of  Alezander,  and  partook  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received 
from  that  prince  at  Chaeionea,  and  in  aJl  its^con- 
sequendta.  Thdr  league  was  accordingly  dis- 
solved by  the  conqueror,  and  some  of  their  cantons 
separately  anneiwl  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
But  about  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
I>ynia^  Patne^  Phara,  and  Tritaa,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  ancient  confedency. 
Ther  were  joined  in  about  five  years  afterwards 
bv  the  canton  of  iBgium,  and  soooeasively  by 
those  of  Bura  and  CSuryma.  These,  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  continued  to  be  the 
only  parties  in  this  femous  league.  They  had  a 
general  congress,  at  wfaicfa  they  originally  elected 
two  annual  officers  of  state^  and  a  common  se- 
cretary. They  afterwards  committed  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  one  officer ;  and  under  the  femous 
Aiatus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  rejpublic,  together 
with  Corinth  and  Mmra,  to  theur  league.* 

About  the  time  ^men  tlie  Romans  became 
usters  of  Tarentum,  this  combination  was  be> 
come  the  most  considerable  power  of  the  Pelo- 
pouiesai^  and  aflbcted  to  unite  the  whole  of  it 


under  their  banners;  but  Sparta,  though  gmtlj 
fellen  fiom  the  splendour  of  her  anoent  diao- 
pline  and  power,  was  still  too  proud,  or  too  much 
under  the  direction  of  her  ambitious  leaden^  to 
mSer  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  this  u]Nitart  con- 
federacy ;  she  continued  for  some  time  its  rival, 
and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished  the  occa- 
sion, of  its  &IL 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  still  pie* 
tending  to  the  dignity  of  independent  nations^ 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  Raoy  to  become  the 
prey  of  any  paitv  that  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  reach  tnem,  by  breaking  through  tne  other 
barriers  that  were  still  opposed  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece. 

In  Asia,  a  considerable  principality  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Pergamus^  and  boare  ita  name. 
Syria  vras  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
fram  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Persia. 
This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander, and  It  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Antiochus  Soter. 

Ecypt,  in  the  same  manner:  had  passed  finom 
the  first  Ptolemy  to  his  son  Philadelphus,  wha 
upon  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrtius  from  Italy,  haa 
entered  into  a  correspondence  vrith  the  Romans. 
This  kingrlom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and,  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  extended  from  Coelo-Syria,  of  vvhich  the 
dominion  was  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus^  to 
the  deserts  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
south.  Beyond  these  deserts,  and  almost  oppo- 
ate  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  lay  the  femous  repub- 
lic of  Carthage,  which  was  now  possessed  of  a 
considerable  territory,  surrounded  by  the  petty 
African  monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great  king* 
dom  of  Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  a  hundred  yean  earlier  than  Ronie^ 
and  was  now  unquestionably  ferther  advanced  in 
the  commercial  and  lucrative  aits,  and  superior 
in  eveiy  resource  to  Rome,  besides  that  which  ito 
derived  f^m  the  national  character,  and  whidi 
is  the  consequence  of  public  virtue^ 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitutiOB  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  alike.  They  bad  a  ae- 
nate  and  popular  assembliesj  ajvk  annually  elected 
two  officers  of  state  for  the  supreme  dSrection  of 
their  civil  and  military  affeirs  ;*  and  eyen  at  Car- 
thage tiie  departments  of  state  vrere  so  fortunately 
balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shook  of 
corrupt  fections,  without  haying  suflered  any 
fetal  revolution,  or  vrithout  felling  into  either  ex- 
treme of  anarcny  or  tyrannical  usurpatbn.  The 
frequent  prospect,  indeed,  which  the^  Carthagi- 
nians had,  aS  mcurring  these  evils^  joined  to  tne 
influence  <^  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  re^ 
presented  the  sods  as  detishted  with  human  sa^ 
crificeS|  probably  rendered  their  government  ifK 
so  high  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel,  Undec  tl)e 
sanguinary  policy  of  this  *tat&  ofticers  werQ  tdr 
judged,  for  mistakes  or  want  of  capacity^  w  wd^ 
as  for  criaoes,  to  expire  on  the  cross,  or  vexe  coik 
denmed  to  some  other  horrible  punishnafiot.eqiylly; 
odious  and  unjust^ 

The  Carthaginians  being;  like  T^ue,.  of  wj^idii 
they  w«re  supposed  to  be  a  ookny,.  settled,  on  % 
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and  aft  ftnt  without  miffioenft  land  or 
territory  to  maintain  any  conaidenble  numben 
of  people,  they  apfJied  themaelves  to  mch  art* 
aa  nU^t  procure  a  subaiatenoe  from  abroad;  and 
became,  upon  the  deatruction  of  Tne^  the  ]>rin- 
cipal  merchanta  and  canieia  to  all  the'nationa 
iimahiting  the  ooasta  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  situation,  bo  convenient  for  abippinff,  waa 
extremely  favoaraUe  to  this  pursuit;  and  their 
aucoesa  in  it  soon  put  them  in  poeseasion  of  a  ter- 
ritory by  which  they  became  a  landed  aa  well  aa 
a  naval  power.  They  virited  Spain,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  support  and  aasistanoe  to  the  city 
of  Grades,  which,  like  themselves,  waa  a  colony 
from  Tyre.  They  became  masters  of  Sardinia, 
'and  had  considerable  poasessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  anae  the 
whole.  From  every  part  of  their  acquisitions 
they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit  of  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  the  revenue  of  aovereigna. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  amaased  great 
^irtune^  and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qualify  any  citizen 
ibr  the  higher  offieea  of  state ;  and,  m  the  canvas 
for  electiona,  every  preferment^  whether  civil  or 
military,  waa  venaL'  Ambition  itself,  therefore, 
became  a  principle  of  avarice^  and  every  Cartha- 
sdnian,  in  order  to  be  great,  waa  intent  to  be  rich. 
Though  the  interests  of  coaunerce  should  have 
inculcated  the  desire  of-  peace;  yet  the  influence 
of  a  few  leading  men  in  the  state,  and  even  the 
ajMrit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded  the  people  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  often  rednoed  of 
proriding  settlemento  abroad  fer  a  populace  who 
could  not  be  easily  governed  at  hcxne,  led  them 
frequently  into  fore^n  wara,  and  €ven  engaged 
them  in  projecta  of  conquest  But  notwithstand- 
mg  this  drcumstano^  tne  coaomunity  atified  or 
neglected  the  military  character  of  their  own  d- 
itizens,  and  had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreiffners, 
^whom  they  trusted  vrith  their  arms,  and  made  the 
^uan^ans  of  their  wei^th.  Their  armies,  for  the 
moat  part,  were  compcned  of  Numidian^  Mauri- 
taniani%  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  alavea 
from  every  country  around  them.  They  were 
among  the  few  nationa  of  the  world  who  had  the 
in^renuity,  or  rather  the  misfortune,  to  nuke  war 
without  becoming  militaiy,  and  who  could  be  vic- 
torious abroad,  while  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  first 
offices  of  trust  and  command  being  reserved  for 
the  natives^  though  tha  character  of  the  people 
in  general  waa  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  few, 
being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higli^  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  the  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriora;  and,  inatead  or 
suffering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  charac- 
ters, they  derived  some  additional  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  despise.  And  thus^  though  the  state, 
•in  general,  waa  degenerate,  a  few  of ite  members 
were  qualified  for  great  afiaira.  MTa^  and  the 
other  objects  of  stete,  naturally  devoid  on  such 
men,  and  occaaionaUy  rendered  them  neoessary 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people^  whq^  in 
ordinary  time%  were  dispoaed  to  aught  their  abi- 
litiea,  or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  became 
unfortunately  a  party  for  war  in  the  councils  of 
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their  conntrr,  aa  thoae  who  weie  jeakma  of  than 
became,  with  still  leas  advantage  to  the  public,  a 
party  for  peace;  or,  when  at  war,  a  party  who 
endeflpvoured  to  embarraaa  the  conduct  of  it ;  and, 
under  the  e&cts  of  misfortune,  were  ever  icady 
to  purchase  tsanquUity  by  the  most  diamsful  and 
dangeroua  coooeasiona* 

darthage  being  nastieea  of  the  aea,  waa  aircadj 
long  known  on  the  coaate  of  Italy:  ahe  had 
treatiea  aubsiating  with  the  Romana  above  two 
hundred  years,  in  wfaksh  they  mutnaUy  aettled 
the  limito  qf  their  navioation,  and  the  regnhtiona 
of  their  trade.  And  Sie  Romana,  aa  partiea  in 
theae  treatiea,  appear  to  have  had  inteicomsa 
with  foreign  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  ^  slated 
in  the  other  parte  of  their  histoiT. 

In  the  first  of  those  treatiea, 
IT.  C.  244.  which  ia  dated  in  the  conaolate  of 
L.  Juniua  Brutus  and  M.  Hon- 
tine,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Ro- 
mana engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  by  i^ut  twenty  leaguea  to  the  west^ 
wird  of  the  Bay  of  Cartluge. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  theae  drcumalnnceiL 
they  ahoukl  remain  no  lon^r  than  five  daya,  and 
supply  themselves  only  with  what  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  refit  their  vessels,  or  to  Annish  them 
with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  performed  at 
sea.  But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Afiriea, 
to  the  west  of  thb  boundary,  thev  should  ba  at 
liberty  to  trade  and  to  dispose  of  their  nerchan- 
diae  without  paying  any  dutiea  besides  the  fd&^ 
of  the  crier  and  clerk  of  sale ;  and  that  the  publie 
feith  should  be  nledoed  for  the  pa^yment  of  tha 
price  of  all  goods  add  under  the  inspection  ct 
these  officers. 

'Hiat  the  ports  of  Sicily  ahould  be  equally  open 
to  bo#h  nationa. 

That  the  Cartha^iana,  on  thebr  part  ahonid 
not  commit  any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  tiatiinn, 
nor  molest  the  inhabitanto  of  Ardca,  Antium, 
Lauientium,  Circdi,  Terracina,  or  of  any  other 
place  in  alliance  with  the  Romans;  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on  that 
coast;  and  that  if  they  ahould  land  at  any  time 
with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not,  upon  any 
account  whatevei^  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  the  statea  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  con^^rehended  aa  alliea  to 
both  parties,  the  former  articlea  are  renewed  with 
additional  limitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  Romans^  and  with  some  extension  to  that 
of  the  Caithaginians.  The  latter,  for  instance^ 
are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Liatinin, 
and  even  to  plunder  the  natives^  provided  th^ 
put  the  Romans  'm  possession  of  any  stronff-holda 
they  should  sieae  on  shore ;  and  providM  they 
should  release,  without  ranaom,  sudi  of  the  alfiea 
of  ^  Romans  as  became  their  priaoners. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhua  in 
U.  C.  474.  Italy,  with  an  armament  which 
equally  alaniMid  both  natkma,  the 
Romana  and  Carthaginians  a^ain  renewed  their 
treaties  vrith  an  additional  article  in  which  Ihej 
agreed  mutually  to  support  each  other  against 
the  designs  of  tnat  prince^  and  not  to  enter  into 
anj  separate  treaty  with  him  inconaistent  with 
this  defensive  alliance:  and  further  Bti|)oktedl, 
that,  in  the  wan  which  were  expected  with  thia 
enemy,  tha  Carthaginiansi  ^vhatbar  aa  prindpak 
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or  amifiaiie^  «hoiild  fimiih  the  wbol«  flhipping, 
boUi  timnsporti  and  aniMd  gallies;  but  that  the 
czpeoM  of  eveiy  anoament  should  be  delxayed 
at  the  chari^e  of  that  party  in  whoie  behalf  it 
waaeiiiployed.3 

In  obeervanoe  probably  of  the  last  of  then 
treatiea,  and  by  mutual  concert,  though  with  oon- 
aiderable  j^louay  and  diatnut  of  each  other,  the 
loreea  of  Uieae  nations  combined  in  i^ucing  the 
euTiaon  which  Pyrrhua  had  left  at  Taientum. 
£ach  had  their  separate  deai^na  on  the  place ; 
and  when  its  &te  was  determined,  £ram  thence- 
fiirwaid  conndemd  the  other  aa  their  meet  dan- 
ferous  rival  fi>r  domimon  and  power.  Pyrrhua, 
even  when  they  were  joined  in  alliance  against 
himaeH  ia  aaia  to  have  San&een  their  quarrels, 
and  to  have  pointed  at  the  ialand  of  Sicily  as  the 
first  scene  ot  their  contest. 

The  Carthaginians  were  already  in  possesflion 
of  LvlilMBum,  and  of  other  posts  on  this  island, 
and  had  a  design  on  the  whole.  The  Romans 
were  in  sight  of  it;  and,  by  their  pcasession  of 
Rhegium,  commanded  one  aide  of  the  Straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertinea, 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction,  who^  being  placed  at 
MeaaijBa  by  the  king  of  Syracuae  to  oetend  that 
fltation,  barbarously  murdered  the  citiaens,  and 
took.  jMaacBsion  of  their  habitationa  and  efiecta. 

Tnia  horrid  acticm  was  afterwaids  iipi^atwl  by 
a  Roman  lesion  posted  at  Rhegium  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy :  these  likewise  murdered  their 
hostSk  and  seiaed  their  possessions;  but  were 
punished  by  the  Romans,  lor  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary  ngour. 
T  hey  were  conducted  in  chains  to  Rome^  scourged 
and  beheaded  by  Mies  at  a  time.  The  crime  of 
the  Mamertines  was  resented  fc^  the  Sicilians  in 
general  with  a  like  indignation  {  and  the  authors 
of  it  weva  pursued,  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  in 
particular,  with  a  generous  and  neroic  revenge. 
They  were^  at  length,  reduced  to  such  distress, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  surrender  thoaoselves 
to  the  first  power  that  could  afibrd  them  protec- 
tion. But,  being  divided  in  their  choice^  one 
party  made  an  oSa  of  their  submission  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The 
latter  scrupled  to  protect  a  crime  of  which  they 
had  so  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
people.'  Ado,  while  they  hesitated  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  delaj 
.  of  thmi  rivals,  ana  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
military  stations,  got  the  start  of  their  competi- 
ton,  and  were  received  into  the  town  of  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  power 
of  which  they  were  jealpus,  and  the  danger  of 
sufSwing  a  rival  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Straits,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romans;  and 
the  officer  who  commanded  their  forces  in  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  aseemble 
all  tM  shipping  that  couLd  be  fi>und  on  the  coast 
from  Taxentum  to  Napleiy  to  pass  with  his  army 
into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dispossess  the  Car- 
thamnians  from  the  city  of  Measma. 

As  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  fioioe  so  much  auperior  to  that  of  his  rivali^  the 
party  in  the  city,  that  &voured  the  admiasion  of 
the  Romans,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  the  plaoe.^ 
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Here  eommenoed  the  firat  Punic 
XT.  C.  490.  war,  about  ten  yean  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Pyrrhua  from  Italy,  eight 
yean  after  the  surrender  of  Tarentum,  and  in  tne 
four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  In 
this  wai^  the  first  object  of  either  party  was^  no 
more  than  to  secure  the  possession  of  Messina, 
and  to  command  the  pissage  of  the  Straits  which 
separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were 
gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  importanca^ 
to  the  sovereignty  of  tMt  iskind,  and  tne  domir- 
nion  of  the  seas.  . 

The  contest  between  them  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely unequal  On  the  one  side  appeared  th* 
resouioea  of  a  gveat  nation,  collected  from  exten- 
sive dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  standini^ 
armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operations.. 
On  the  other,  the  ferocity  or  valour  of  a  small 
state,  hitherto  exerted  only  against  their  neigh- 
boun  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  were  averse 
to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war;  without 
commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army  but  what 
was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the 
people,  and  without  any  officers  besides  the  or- 
dinary ^ngi«»Ty»^  of  the  city ;  in  short,  without 
any  naval  force  or  experience  of  naval  or  distant 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appear- 
ances on  the  side  m  the  Romans,  the  command- 
ing aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro- 
cured them  not  only  the  possession  of  Messuuu 
but  soon  after  determined  Hiero^  the  king  of 
Syracuse^  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians^ to  espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisions,  and  afterwards  to  join 
them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  reinforced  by 
the  natives  of  Sieil3^  they  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war  j 
continued,  though  at  a  leas  expense^  lo  act  on  th» 
ofienaive;  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  fram 
many  of  their  important  atations  in  the  island.* 

While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hieoft 
were  victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued to  be  masten  of  the  aea,  kept  poaoeaoion 
of  all  the  harboun  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasU^ 
obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy*  and 
alarmed  that  country  itaelf  witn  frequent  descents. 
It  was  evident,  that,  under  these  disadvantages^ 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was  neceasary^ 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding  the  sea»  or 
to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise^  to  cope 
with  their  rival  Though  not  altogether,  as  histo- 
rians represent  them,  unacquaintea  with  shippings 
they  were  certainly  infoiior  to  the  Carthaginiana 
in  tne  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unprovided 
with  ships  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither 
the  art  cSf  sailing,  nor  that  of  constructing  ah^ia^ 
was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  aa 
not  to  be  easily  imf*^^^  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  the  aea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  was  then  known  were  fit 
to  be  navigated  only  with  can,  or  in  a  fair  wind 
and  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  built  of 
green  timbw ;  and»  in  case  of  a  storm,  could  run 
ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that 
was  clear  of  rodu.  Such  ships  as  these  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitation,  unaertook  to  provide^ 
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Hayinff  a  Carthaginian  galley,  accidentally  strand- 
ed at  Measina,  for  a  model,  it  is  said,  that,  in  sixty 
days  from  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down, 
they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hun- 
dred gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of 
three  tier.  Vessels  of  the  first  of  these  rates 
carried  three  hundred  rowers^  and  two  hundred 
%hting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  th«r  oars  from  so 
many  tiers,  and  a  much  greater  number  which 
they  sometimes  employed,  nas  justly  appeared  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modern  times^  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  gallies  were  build- 
ing, trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the 
ferm  of  those  of  the  real  galley.'  Being  sensible 
that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greati;^  superior  in 
the  mansgement  of  their  ships  and  m  the  quick- 
nesB  of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  advantage,  by  preparing  to 
grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  together.  In 
this  condition  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  so- 
lid ground,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  sword 
have  the  same  effect  as  on  shore. 
^  With  an  armament  so  constructed,  stUl  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attempts,  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sicily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  throe  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Carthaffe.3 

'  On  this  occasion  took  place  the  famous  adven- 
ture  of  Regulus;  who  being  successful  in  his 
first  operations,  mve  tho  Romans  some  hopes  of 
conquest  in  Afnca:  but  they  were  checked  at 
once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C.  496.  and  the  captivity  of  their  general 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily;  and  tho  Romans,  still  En- 
deavouring to  maintain  a  naval  force,  suffered  so 
many  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disasters  by 
stormfl^  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  period 
of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and 
■eemod  to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this 
element.  The  experience  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
operations  by  land  without  any  support  from  the 
sea,  made  tnem  sensible  of  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  restoring  th^  shipping;  and  they 
did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior 
skill  and  experience  of  their  enemy. 

In  this  ruinous  contest  both  ^rties  made  the 
utmost  efforts,  and  the  most  unmtemipted  exer- 
tion of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forcin  of  both 
rides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
ffalhes  of  five  tier  of  oars,  vrith  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  and  in  another,  seven  hun- 
dred gallics,  with  tnree  hundred  an|l  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  were  brought  into  action  ;*  ana  in  the 
course  of  these  struggles  the  ELomans  lost,  either 
by  tempests  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven 
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hundred  gallies;  their  antagonistfl,  aboiit  fire 
hundred.*  In  the  result  of  these  destmctiTe  en- 
counters, the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  hahnne 
the  inconveniences  which  attended  the  oontinu- 
ance  of  war  against  the  oonceMiaiis 
U.  C.  513.  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of 
the  following  terms : 

That  they  ithould  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the 
islands  from  thence  to  Africa : 

That  they  should  not  for  the  future  make 
on  Hiero  long  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of 
allies: 

That  they  should  release  all  Roman  captii 
without  any  ransom : 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romaiis 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  w^r, 
which  was  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  possession  of  all 
that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  iriands  for 
which  they  contended ;  and,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  suooeasfuDy 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  acqui- 
sitions, instead  of  the  alarming  denomination  of 
subject^  the  softer  name  of  aUy,  they  brought 
Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  enemy  they  had 
vanquished.  Among  the  Romans^  nchea  were 
of  no  account  in  copstituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  signal  services  to  their 
country,  not  by  accumulating  wealth.  Persons 
of  the  nrst  distinction  subsii^  in  the  capadty 
of  husbandmen  by  Uieir  own  labour ;  and,  with 
the  fortunes  of  peasants,  rose  to  the  command  c^ 
armies,  and  the  first  offices  of  state.  One  consul, 
of  the  name  of  Regulus,  was  found  by  the  effioer 
who  came  to  announce  his  election,  eouipped 
with  the  ^eet  or  the  basket,  and  sowing  me  seed 
of  his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  better  known, 
of  the  same  name,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
derired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
struments of  husband^,  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  his  fomily,  and  the  hazard  of  tl^ir  want- 
ing foodf  a  fugitive  sbive  had  carried  off*  fiom  his 
land.  The  senate  refused  his  request,  jbfat  order- 
ed the  farm  of  their  general  to  oe  tilled  at  die 
public  expense.* 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipa^  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thouffht,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  serves  to  distract  the  sttention 
whir.h  mankmd  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  a{ipearB  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
avoidable. Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  by  some  external  mark. 
Duillius  had  his  |nper  and  his  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  his  country;'' 
and  the  Romans  acknowlalgcd  the  external  en- 
signs of  state,  although  they  were  still  rude  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emetged  with 
so  much  lustre  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy, 
the  parties  which  divided  the  state^  and  whose 
animosity  sharjiened  so  much  the  pangs  which 
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pveeeded  tlie  birth  of  mtity  of  its  pablie  eataUkh- 
menta,  had  no  kmger  any  object  (^'contest  The 
offioeiB  of  state  were  taken  pramiflcuously  from 
either  clasB  of  the  people,  and  the  distinction  of  > 
plebeian  and  patncian  had  in  a  great  measare 
lost  its  effect  A  happier  species  of  aristocnc^ 
began  toaiise  fiom  the  lustre  of  personal  quah- 
tieS)  and  the  honoun  of  fiunily,  which  deyolTed 
upon  those  who  were  descended  from  citizens 
woo  had  home  the  hiffher  offices  of  state^  and 
were  distinguished  in  their  country's  service. 

The  differBBt  orders  of  men  in  the  common- 
wealth hairing  obtained  the  institutions  for  which 
they  severally  contended,  the  number  of  officers 
was  increased,  fi>r  the  better  administntion  of 
affiura,  which  were  &8t  accumulating.  Thus  a 
second  pneCor  was  added  to  the  origiiud  establish- 
ment of  this  office;  and  the  persons  who  held  it 
were  destined  to  act  either  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  •the  dty,  or  to  com- 
mand armies  in  the  field.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  a  new  institution, 
that  of  the  oentumvir^  or  the  hundred,  who  were 
draughted  from  the  tribes^  and  appointed,  during 
the  year  of  their  nomination,  under  the  direction 
of  the  prators,  to  take  ocvnizanoe  of  civil  dis- 
putes. The  number  of  trmes  being  now  com- 
pleted to  thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  centumvirs 
being  draughted  from  each,  made  the  whole 
ymftiint  to  a  hundred  and  five.^ 

The  dty,  during  the  late  destructive  war,  sent 
abroad  two  oolomes,  one  to  Castrum  Innui,  a 
▼illagB  of  the  Lditins,  the  other  to  Firmium  in 
the  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, intended  rather  to  guard  and  (Protect  the 
coast,  than  to  provide  for  any  superabundance  of 
the  people,  whose  numbers  at  this  time  under- 
went a  considerable  diminution  i^  the  rolls  having 
decreased  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.><)  The 
revenue,  to  which  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
to  pay  with  their  personal  service,  had  little  to 
spare  from  their  effects,  and  which  was  at  all 
tmies  probably  scanty,  being  often  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  necessity  of  acquitting  itself 
of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raismff 
the  current  value  of  its  coin.  The  ass,  which 
was  the  ordinary  measure  of  valuation,  being  the 
fibra,  or  pound  of  copper  stamped,  and  hitherto 
containing  twelve  ounoea,  was  reduced  in  its 
weight  to  two  0unoe8.u 

The  contribution  now  exacted  from  Carthage 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
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nine  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  vents 
to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  likely  to  be  great 
accessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  state. 

The  fipoils  of  their  enemies,  for  Uie  most  part, 
consisted  of  prisoners  who  were  detained  by  the 
captor  as  his  slaves^  or  sent  to  market  to  be  sold. 
Tney  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thp^i^nd  cap* 
tives  in  their  first  descent  upon  Afdca;  and  thp 
nmnber  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so 
great  as  to  endanger  the  state.i' 

The  favourite  entertainments  of  the  people 
were  combats  of  armed  slaves^  known  by  the 
name  of  gladiators^  derived  from  the  Vfeapons 
with  whk£  they  most  frequently  fought.  Such 
exlubitions,  it  is  said,  were  first  mtrodmced  in  the 
interval-between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war, 
by  a  son  of  the  fiunily  of  Brutus,  to  sotemniae 
the  funeral  of  his  fiither.  Though  calculated 
rather-  to  move  pity  and  cause  horror,  than  to 
give  pleasure,  yet,  like  all  other  scenes  whidi 
excite  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense,  they  were  admired  by  the  mukitvde, 
and  became  frequent  on  all  solemn  occasions  or 
festivals. 

In  the  drcimistanoes  or  events  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, these  nations  showed  the  diflerent  tendency 
of  uieir  institutions  and  manners.  The  Romans^ 
in  the  very  struggles  of  a  seemingly  destructive 
contest,  had  acquired  strength  and  security,  not 
only  by  the  reputation  of  ^reat  victortes^  but  still 
more  by  the  mihtary  spirit  and  improved  disci- 
phne  and  skill  of  their  people  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Although  their  subjects  m  Itely  revolted,  and 
their  alEes  withdrew  their  support,  yet  both  were 
soon  reduced,  at  the  first  appearance  of  those 
veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  preceding  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming  mora 
warlike ;  had  exfaiausted  their  issources^  and  con- 
sumed the  bread  of  their  own  people  in  main- 
taining foreign  mensenaries,  who^  instead  of  being 
an  accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on 
thdr  weakness,  and  to  become  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  state  they  had  served.  Their 
army,  ctmiposed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings  from 
Qaul,  Spain,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
estinmtea  their  services  in  the  war  which  was 
then  concluded  at  a  higher  value  than  the  state 
was  disposed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by 
force  wDat  was  refused  to  their  repressntations 
and  claims.  Being  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrean  of  their 
pay,  the  senate  vrildly  proposed,  in  consideration 
of  ^e  distressed  condition  of  the  public  revenue^ 
that  they  should  make  some  abatement  of  the 
sums  that  were  due  to  them.  But  the  state,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  abatements  which  were 
thus  proposed,  onfy  provoked  men  with  arms  in 
th«r  nands  to  enter  mto  altercations,  and  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions.  The  menx- 
nanes  took  ofienoe  at  toe  delajrs  of  payment,  rose 
in  their  demands  upon  every  concession,  and 
marched  at  last  to  toe  capital,  with  aU  the  ap- 
pearances and  threats  of  an  dpen  end  victorious 
enemy.  They  issued  a  prockmation  on  their 
mavch,  inviting  all  the  provincial  subjects  of  the 
commoawealth  to  assert  their  freedom,  and,  by 
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Ab  iniflBlieii  ttiflt  nocfcid  to  thmi  ftoni  €V9xj 
quarter,  foeoaae  a  nagiity  boat,  t^  wliidi  the  city 
had  nothing  to  e^vpoae  but  ita  walk.  To  effec- 
tuate the.radoctioa  of  Cartbaffe,  they  mveated 
Toniaand  Utica,  and  aubmitted  to  all  the  diaci* 
pline  of  war  firom  the  officeiB  whom  they  them- 
aelvea  had  a|ipointed  to  command. 

In  thia  cnau^  the  republic  of  Carthage^  cut  off 
fiora  all  its  leaouicea  and  ordinary  auppliea,  at- 
tacked with  that  very  av/ord  on  which  it  relied 
for  defence,  and  in  a  aituation  extremely  depbr- 
able  and  dangeroua,  having  still  aome  confidence 
in  the  abilitr  of  their  aenators)  and  in  the  mas* 
nanimity  oi  offioera  tried  and  experienced  ui 
arduoua  and  periloua  aitualiona^  waa  not  alto- 

Kther  reduced  to  despair.  Although  the  people 
d  cojmnitted  thdr  arms  into  the  haxida  of 
strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  still 
reserrad  to  their  own  citbens;  and  now,  by  the 
presence  and  ahilitiea  of  a  few  great  men,  they 
were  taught  to  aaaume  a  neceasaiy  courage,  to 
put  themselves  in  a  militaiy  posture,  and  to 
maintain,  during  three  years,  uid  throupi  a  acene 
of  mutual  cruelbSs  and  retaliationa,  unheard  of 
in  the  contests  of  nationa  at  war,  a  struggle  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this  struggw  they 
prevailed  at  last  by  the  total  extirpation  of  this 
vile  and  outrageoua  enemy.' 

During  the  dependence  of  thia  odioua  revolt,  in 
which  a  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue 
the  state  which  employed  them,  the  Romana  pre- 
served that  character  mr  generosiW  and  magnani- 
mity of,  which  they  knew  ao  well  how  to  avail 
themselves^  without  losing  any  bpportunity  that 
offered  for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 
They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance 
even  against  their  rival  to  such  unworthy  anta- 
gonists. They  affected  to  disdain  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Carthage, 
and  refused  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with 
a  part  of  the  rebd  mercenaries,  wno^  being  star 
tioned  in  Sardinia,  ofiered  to  surrender  that  laland 
into  their  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of 
Italy  to  fumiah  the  rebels  with  any  supply  of 
proviaions  or  stores,  and  abandoned  every  veaael 
that  presumed  to  tran^greas  these  'orders,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Carthatfinian  cruisers  which  plied 
before  the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Above 
five  hundred  Roman  prrisonerB,  seixed  by  these 
cruisers,  were  detained  in  the  jaila  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  however  df  this  war,  m&n 
the  Carthaginians  were  for  from  being  diqwaed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romana  fixed 
on  this  as  a  ipmnd  of  dispute^  complained  of 
piraciea  committed  against  the  traders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the 
rebels;  and,  by  threatening  immediate  war  upon 
this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itoelf  a  sur- 
render of  the  island  of  Sar&iia,  which  they  had 
refused  to  accept  from  the  rebds,  and  got  an  ad- 
dition of  two  hundred  talents  to  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  up  for 
their  pretended  losses  by  the  auj^XMed  unwar- 
rantable capture  of  their  ships.' 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardiiuans  bore  with 
aome  discontent  the  change  of  their  sovereigns; 
and,  on  the  first  prohibition  of  their  usual  com- 
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meioe  with  Carthage^  to  wfaidi  ttey  faad 
long  aocualoined,  ttjok  arma^  and  endeavoared  £ar 
wand  time  to  withstand  the  oiders  which  tliey 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  rsoondled  tbeae 
new  acquired  subieeta  to  their  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuacany,  and  vanquiahad  aome 
cantons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  ia  aaid  they  bton^it 
to  aubmit  aa  feat  as  the  aooeas  to  thai  coQntry 
coaU  be  opened,  they  found  themaelvea  at  peace 
with  all  the  worid  ;*  and,  in  token 
U.  C.  519.    of  this   memorable  circumstance, 
shut  the  sates  of  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus; a  ceremony  which  the  continual  suooeasian 
of  wars,  fhmi  the  reiffn  of  Numa  to  the  pimM-'ut 
time,  had  prevented,  during  a  period  of  foar  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years ;  a  ceremony,  which,  when 
performed,  maned  a  situation  as  transient  aa  it 
waa  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  msturfoances  in  some  of  the  piiBiifiaiiina 
raeently  seited  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 
some  importance  that  carried  her  anna  for  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Hadiiatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  in  a  succession  of  wan  and  military  ad- 
ventures. 

ThelllyTians  had  become  of  late  a  oonsideinlie 
nation,  anii  were  sjpu^  hi  the  negotiationa  and 
quarreb  of  the  liacedomana  ana  the  GreeksL 
Having  convenient  harbours  and  retreato  for 
shippinj^,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
most  oftbeir  ncaghbounL  and,  m  particular,  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy,  vdiieh 
it  concerned  the  Romans^  as  the  sovcragne  of 
thia  country,  to  prevent.  Th^  accordinpy  sent 
deputiea  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to  de- 
mand a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  Beourity 
fVom  any  such  attempte  for  the  future.  The  ll- 
lyrians  at  this  time  were  under  the  govemnient 
of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  late^  de 


who  held  the  reina  of  government  as  guardian  to 
her  son.  This  princess,  in  answer  to  the  oom- 
phdnts  and  reprcsentationa  of  the  Romans^  de- 
clared, that  in  nerldnfldom  no  public  commiaeion 
had  ever  been  grantea  to  make  war  on  the  Ita- 
lians I  but  ahe  <HMerved,  that  the  aeas  being  open, 
no  one  could  answer  for  what  was  tianasgcted 
there ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  kin^ 
to  debar  their  aubjecto  Iran  what  they  oouM  aeisB 
l^  their  valour.  To  thia  barbarous  declantiaa 
one  of  the  Roman  deputiea  nplied,  that^  faia 
country  was  ever  governed  by  dinerent  niaxinM; 
that  they  endeavoured  to  restsun  the  crimea  of 
private  peraona  by  the  authority  of  the  stale,  and 
should,  in  the  present  caae^  find  a  way  to  reform 
the  practice  of  kings  in  thia  partknihr.  The 
queen  was  incensed;  and  resenting  these  voids 
aa  an  insult  to  herself,  gave  orden  to  waylay  and 
aasassinate  the  Roman  deputy  on  hia  return  to 
Rome.4 

In  reven^  of  thia  beibarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  mjuries  received  from  that  quarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  queen  of  IHyri- 
cum,  G^liged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  to  the  tradera  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ahipS)  and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  veaaete  in  company. 
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The  RomtiM^  bong  deoroiis  of  having  their 
eonduct  in  this  matter  apprared  of  by  the  nation* 
of  that  continent,  ifnt  a  copv  of  this  treaty,  to- 
ceiher  with  an  exposition  of  the  motiTes  wliich 
nad  induesd  them  toofoasthe  Adriatici  to  be  read 
in  the  aMamfaU  of  the  Achaan  league.  They  soon 
after  BHde  •  like  comtnuoication  at  At^'^^f  and  > 


at  Corinth,  where,  in  considention  of  the  _ 
serrioe  they  had  performed  against  the  lUyiiuu^ 
then  reputed  the  oommon  enemy  of  dviUaed  na- 
tions^ they  had  an  hononry  place  assigned  them 

at  the  Isthmian  games ;  and  in  thii 
U.  C«  $95.  manner  made  their  &nl  appeaiance 

in  the  councib  ^Greece,* 
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fiunoos  occasion,  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  seventy  thousand  horse.^  From  this 
numerous  return  of  men  in  arms,  the  state  was 
enabled  to  make  great  detachments,  which  they 
stationed  under  the  consuls  and  one  of  the  pretora 
separately,  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
Toe  Gauls,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where 
the  prstor  was  stationed,  attacked  and  obliged 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  bein^  ar- 
rived with  their  several  armies  in  diiierent  direo* 
tions  to  support  the  onetor,  renewed  the  conliict 
with  united  force,  anu  ppt  the  greater  part  of  the 
Gaulish  invaders  to  the  sword. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Romans 
U.  C.  529.  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  and  in  about  three  years  more,  * 
passed  the  Po^  and  made  themselves  masters  o( 
all  the  plains  on  that  river  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  To  secure  this  valuable  acquisition  they 
projected  two  colonies  of  six  thousand  men  cac^ 
one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at  Placentia,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po ;  but  were  disturbed 
in  the  execution  of  this  project,  finst,  by  a  revolt 
of  the  natives,  who  jusUy  considered  these  set- 
tlements as  military  stations,  intended  to  repress 
and  keep  themselves  in  subjection;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  who, 
by  his  conduct  and  implacable  animosity,  ap- 
peared to  lie  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  had 
ever  attempted  to  shake  the  power,  or  to  limit  the 
pr^ress  ot  the  Roman  stale. 

The  Republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  from  the  end  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  the  firuits  not  only  of  that  ascendant  she 
had  acquirerl  amonu  the  nations  of  Italy,  but  those 
likewise  of  the  high  reputation  she  bail  gained, 
and  of  the  great  military  power  she  had  ibrmea 
in  the  contest  with  Carthage.  The  wars  that 
filled  up  the  interval  of  peace  with  this  nriiidpal 
antagonist  were  either  trivial  or  of  short  Juration^ 
and  the  city  itself,  though  still  rude  in  the  form 
of  itsbuHdings,  and  in  flie  manners  of  its  people, 
probably  now  began  to  pay  a  growing  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  Laws  are  dated  in  this  pe- 
riod which  have  a  reference  to  manufacture  and 
to  trade.  Clothiera  are  directed  in  tlie  fidiric  of 
cloth,  and  carriers  by  water  are  directed  in  the 


THE  city  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the  districts 
of  Italy,  during  the  dependence  of  the  last  enu- 
merated wars  which  were  waged  at  a  distance 
and  beyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  that 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  m  which  tne  caintal  and 
interior  divisions  of  every  oonsiderable  nation  re- 
main, even  during  the  wars  in  which  the  state  is 
engaged.  They  had  indeed  one  source  of  alarm 
on  t&  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  vriiich  they  thought 
It  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  obtain  that 
entire  security  to  whicH  they  aspired.  The 
country  of  the  Senones,  from  Sena  Gallia  to  the 
Rubicon,  they  had  already  subdued,  even  before 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  ifi  Italy  ;  but  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  tracts  on  the  Po  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gaulish  nations}  and  it  had 
oeen  proposed,  about  four  years  after  the  conclu- 
sbn  o(  the  first  Punic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  invasion  of  this  people,  by  occupying 
with  Roman  colonies  the  country*  of  the  Senones, 
from  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon.  Although  the 
inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  these 
settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  Romans  above 
forty  veara^  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  con- 
sidered this  act  of  violence  as  an  insult  to  the 
Graulish  name,  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  invited 
their  countrymen  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrel 

In  consequence  of  their  negotiations  and  con- 
certs, in  about  eight  years  after  the  Romans  were 
settled  on  the  Ruoicon,  a  great  annv  of  Gauls  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  frontier.  These  nations 
used  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults  and  in- 
vasions, and  either  at  once  subdued  and  occupied 
the  couiitiies  which  they  over-ran,  or,  being  re- 
pulsed, abandoned  them  without  any  farther  in- 
tention to  persist  in  the  war.  Their  tumultuary 
operations,  however,  were  subjects  of  the  greatest 
aUrm  at  Rome,  and  generally  produced  a  suspen- 
non  of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  common- 
wealth. On  a  pnispect  of  Uie  present  alarm  firom 
that  quarter,  the  senate  apprehending  the  neces- 
sity ot'  great  and  sudden  exertions  of  all  their 
strenffth,  ordt^reil  a  gener^  account  to  be  .taken 
of  all  the  men  fit  to  carry  arms,  whether  on  loot 
or  on  hosebeok,  that  coiud  be  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  Italy;  and  they  mustered,  on  this 
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of  tbeir  vewdg.*    Livius  Andronicus  and 

Nevius  intioduoed  some  species  of 

U.  C.  513.  dramatic  entextainmenta,  and  found  a 

favourable  reception  from  the  peojde 

to  their  £ucical  productions.^ 

But  whatever  progress  the  people  were  now 
Inclined  to  make  ui  tfie  useful  or  pleasurable  arts* 
of  peace,  they  were  efTectually  interrupted,  and 
obliged  to  bend  the  force  of  their  ffcniua;ii8  in  for- 
mer times,  to  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  the  defence 
of  their  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  Soain,  making  trial  of  their  strength, 
and  forming  tneir  armies.  In  that  countxr  Ha- 
milcar,  an  olfioer  of  distinguished  fame  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued 
with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sought  refuge 
from  that  disgust  and  those  mortifications  which 
in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  fe\i  from  the  ab- 
ject councils  of  his  country.  And  having  found 
a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made  some  ac- 
quisitions qf  territory,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  Carthage  had  sustainea  by  the  surrender 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 
^  Spain  appears  to  have  been  to  the  trading  na- 
tbns  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  though  upon  a  laiger  scale,  to  the  mo- 
dem nations  of  Europe — an  open  field  for  new  setr 
tlements,  plantations,  and  conquests.  The  na- 
tives were  brave,  but  impolitic,  and  i^orant  of 
the  aits  of  peace,  occupied  entirely  with  the  care 
of  thcar  horses  and  their  anns.  These,  says  a 
historian,  they  valued  more  than  their  blood.' 
They  painted  or  stained  their  bodies,  aflected  lon£ 
hair  with  gaudy  ornaments  of  silver  and  uf  golJ. 
The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  by  the  industry  of  their  women.  Their 
mountains  abounded  m  mines  of  copper  and  of 
the  precious  metals;  insomuch  that,  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  it  was  reported  that  the  natives  had 
vessels  and  utensils  of  sUver  employed  in  the  most 
common  uses.«  A  fatal  report!  such  as  that 
which  afterwards  carried  the  poeteritjr  of  this  very 
people,  with  so  much  destructive  avidity,  to  visit 
the  new  world ;  and  is  ever  likely  to  tempt  the 
dan^rous  visita  of  stranaen,  who  are  ready  to 
gratify  their  avarice  and  their  ambition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nations  to  whose  possessions  they  have 
no  reasonable  or  just  pretension.  The  Spa- 
niards were  at  this  time  divided  Into  many  bar- 
barous hordes  or  small  principalities,  which  could 
neither  form  any  efl'ectual  concert  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  and  settlement  of  foreigner,  nor  pos- 
■eased  the  necessary  docility  by  which  to  profit 
by  foreign  examples,  whether  in  the  form  of  their 
policy  or  the  invention  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  visits 
to  Spain  under  pretence  of  supporting  Uie  colony 
of  Gades,  which,  like  themselvi>8,  was  sprung 
ftom  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under  the 
name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  extremely 
fiivourable  to  the  communication  of  Spain  with 
Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tne  richest 
mines.  Hamilcar,  afur  a  few  successful  cam- 
paigns, in  extending  the  bounds  of  this  settle- 
ment, being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeded  by  his 
aon-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  continued  for  aome 
years  to  pursue  the  same  designs. 
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The  Romans,  i^  the  mean  wlule^  were  occu- 
pied on  the  coast  of  Klyricun,  or  aroused  with 
^alarms  from  Gaul.  They  were  sensible  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ;  but  im- 
agining that  any  danger  from' that  quarter  wa» 
extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  ware  at  one* 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hadriatir,  being 'unwilling 
to  engage  at -the  same  time  with  so  many  ene- 
niies,'  were  content  with  a  negotiation  and  a  treaty, 
in  which  they  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians 
that  they  should  not  peas  ftke  Iberus  to  the  east- 
ward, nor  molest  the  city  of  Soguntum.  This 
they  considered  as  a  proper  barrier  on  that  side, 
and  professed  for  the  mhabitants  of  that  place  the 
concern  of  allies.  Trusting  to  the  efl*ect  of  this 
treaty,  as  sufficient  to  limit  the  progress  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  tocontend  with 
the  Gauls  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hither- 
to, under  the  frequent  alarms  they  received  from 
this  people,  was  still  insecure.* 

Hasdrubal,  after  nine  yean'  service,  bcin^  as- 
sassinated by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed 
this  despenUe  action  in  revenge  of  an  injury 
which  had  been  done  to  his  master,  was  sucoeco- 
ed  in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  troops 
in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
This  youns  man,  then  of  five  and  twenty  ycare 
of  age,  hail,  when  a  child,^  came  into  Spam  with 
his  lather,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius^  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increasing  animosity,  hia 
aversion  to  tlie  Romans.  Being  reared  and 
educated  in  camps,  and  from  his  earliest  youth 
Qualified  to  ^n  the  confidence  of  soldiers,  he  on 
tne  death  ot  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops  was  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  sufierinss  which 
had  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  uisad^'aii- 
taffeous  conditions  of  peace,  and  were  sensible 
only  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neignbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt, 
during  above  seventeen  yean  from  the  date  of 
their  uist  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  mari- 
time settlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute.  In  bein^  exacted 
b^  annual  payments ;  and  the^  entertained  sen- 
timents of  animosity  and  avenion  to  the  Romans, 
which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent  sufler- 
inss  and  th^  apprehension  of  danger  could  have 
so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  supposed  to  have  borne  witli 
the  late  humiliating  peace  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war. 
"1  have  four  si>ns,"  this  famous  warrior  had 
be»in  heard  to  suy,  "whom  I  shall  rear  like  so 
many  Uons'  whelps  against  the  Romans."  In 
this  spirit  he  set  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  aocustraned  to  service  in  Spain,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from 
thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  services 
which  the  Carthaginians  devised,  the  execution  of 
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them  WM  flenxred  hj  the  coining  of  Hanmbol 
to  the  head  of  their  army.  He  wan  well  formed 
fir  grcat  enterpri«e,  and  profeaaed  an  hereditaiy 
rnvrrdtm  to  the  Qenians.  In  the  first  and  second 
year  of  his  command  he  continued  the  operations 
wluch  had  heen  beffun  by  his  predecessors  in 
Spain;  but  daring  mis  time,  although  he  made 
conquests  beyond  the  Ibenis,  he  duT  not  molest 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  nor  give  any  umbrage  to 
the  Romans.  But,  in  the ,  third  year  after  his 
appointment,  his  progress,  alarmed  the  Sagun- 
tines^  and  inducea  them  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  impart  thdr  fears. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Sagun- 
tom,  the  Romans  had  fitted  out  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  the  consul  L.  Emilius 
Panhis,  destined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius  the 
prinoe  of  Pharos,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
lllrricam.     This  armament,  if  directed  to  Spain, 
mi^t  have  secured  the  city  of  Saguntum  against 
the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Romans  still 
Gonadered  any  danger  from  that  quarter  as  remote 
and  oontinued  to  employ  this  force  in  its  first  des- 
tination.     They  paid  so  much  regard,  neverthe> 
leas,  to  the  representations  of  the  daguntines,  as 
to  send  deputies  into  Spain,  with  omers  to  ob- 
aerre  the  posture  of  antdrs,  and  to  inform  the 
Carthaginian  oflker  on  that  station,  of  the  en- 
gs^ementB  which  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
predeceaBor,  and  of  the  concern  -which  the  Ro- 
mans must  undoubtedly  take  in  the  safety  of  Sa- 
guntum.    The  return  which  they  had  to  this 
measB^  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  an  ap- 
proaching war;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the 
Ronoan  commiasionerB  could  have  made  their  re- 
port, the  siepe  of  Saguntum  was  actually  com- 
mcEwped  by  UannibaL    He  had  already  formed 
his  design  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he 
miffht  not  leave  to  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms 
and  a  powerfid  ally  in  the  country  fnnn  which 
he  was  about  to  depart,  determined  to  occupy  or 
destroy  that  place.    He  was  impatient  to  reduce 
Saguntum  before  any  succours  could  arrive  from 
IlaFy,   or  before   any  force  could  be  collected 
muiflt  him,  so  as  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
bpain.    He  pressed  the  siege,  therefore,  with 
great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  person  in  every 
assault,  and  exciting,  by  his  own  example,  with 
the  pickaxe  and  spade,  the  parties  at  work  in 
making  Ins  approaches.'    Tnouffh  abundantly 
cautions  not  to  expose  himself  du  uight  occasbns, 
or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of  courage,  yet  in 
this  siege,  which  was  the  foundation  olhis  hopes, 
and  the  necessaiy  prelude  to  the  farther  prepress 
<^  his  enterprise,  ne  decfined  no  fatigues,  and 
shunned  no  danger,  that  led  to  the  attainment  of 
his  end.     He  was  nevertheless,  by  the  valour  of 
the  besieged,  which  they  exerted  in  hopes  of  re 
bef  from  Rome,  detained  about  eight  months  be- 
fore this  place,  and  depri^  at  last  of  great  part 
of  its  spoils  by  the  desperate  resolu- 
U.  C.  534.  tion  of  the  citizens,  who  chose  to  pe- 
rish, with   all  their'  efifects,  rather 
than  foil  into  the  enemy's  hands.    The  booty, 
howev<pr,  which  he  saved  firom  this  wreck,  en- 
abled him,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gain  the  afiec- 
tion  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution 
of  hb  design  arainst  Italy. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum,  being  an  infiaotion  of 
the  late  treaty  with  the  Romani^  was  undoobt- 
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edly  an  act  of  hostifity ;  and  this  people  incurred 
a  censure  of  remissness,  uncommon  in  their 
councils,  by  suffering  an  ally,  ^and  a  place  of 
such  importajioe,  to  remain  so  long  in  danger, 
and  by  suffering  it  at  last  to  &11  a  prey  to  their 
enemy,  without  making  any  att^pt  to  relieve 
it  It  is  probable,  that  the  security  they  began 
to  derive  m>m  a  frontiej^,  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  sffle 
by  the  sea,  or  by  impervious  mountains,  rendered 
them  more  negligent  than  th^  had  formeriy  been 
of  much  slighter  alarcts.  Tney  expected  to  go- 
vern by  the  dr^  of  their  power,  and  proposed 
to  punish,  by  exemplary  vengeance,  the  insults 
which  they  Had  not  taken  care  to  prevent. 

The  attention  of  the  Homans,  dunng  the'  de- 
pendence of  this  events  had  been  fixed  on  the 
settlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Gauls,  and 
on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent  un- 
der the  consul  EmiKus  to  the  coast  of 'Illyiicum. 
This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hannibal  had 
accomplished  his  design  on  Saguntum,  and  was 
retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual  quarters  at 
New  Carthage,  had  succeeded  in  his  attack  on 
Demetriua  prince  of  Fliaros,  had  driven  him  from 
his  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  pro- 
ved to  be  of  some  consequence  in  the  sequel  of 
these  transactions. 

The  people  of  Rome  beiiig  amused  with  these 
events,  and  with  a  triumphal  procession,  which, 
as  nsual,  announced  their  victory,  proceeded  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  formS| 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  they  had,  from 
time  iinroemdrial,  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
case  of  injuries  received — sentto  demand  satis&c- 
tion;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  infractioii 
of  treaties;  and  required  that  Hannibal  with  his 
army  should  be  dehvered  up  to  their  messengerai 
or  if  this  were  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  Koman  commiraioner, 
who  spoke  to  tins  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthaga 
having  made  his  demands,  held  up  the  lappet  or 
of  his  gown,  and,  said  "Here  are  both  peace  and 
war ;  choose  ye."— He^  was  answered,  '^  We  choose 
that  which  you  like  best."— «'Then 
U.  C.  525.  it  is  war,"  he  said}  and  from  this  time 
both  partiea  prepared  for  the  contest. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communicating  his 
design  even  to  the  oouncila  of  his  own  country. 
The  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  dia- 
positions  for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spain; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  command, 
tnat  the  Romans  had  required  them  to  be  deliver^ 
ed  up,  as  a  beast  whbh  commite  a  trespass  is  de- 
manded in  reparation  for  the  damage  he  has 
done.B  If  they  folt  a  proper  resentment  of  this 
ihtfignity,  he  warned  mem  to  prepare  for  an  af> 
duous  march.  He  was  in  the  eight  and  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  when  he  entered  upon  th(» 
execution  of  this  design;  an  undertaking  whichx  , 
together  with  the  conduct  of  it  has  raised  his  i%> 
putetion  for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,,  if 
not  to  a  higher  piteh,  than  that  of  ai^  kfdi^r  of 
armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  few  yean  befoi%  had  wm- 
tered  near  eight  hundred  thousand  mea»  to  whom 
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tile  use  of  annsr^viis  fiuniUari  to  whom  mlour 
wa^  the  most  admired  of  the  virtues,  and  who 
were  ready  to  anemble  in  any  numbers  piropor- 
tioned  to  the  service  for  which  thej  might  be  re- 
quired :  the  march  from  Spain  mto  Italy  iay 
across  tremendous  mountains,  and  througn  the 
territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suHer  a  stranger 
to  i>as8  through  their  country,  or  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  themselves  with  his  siMils. 

From  such  topics  as  these,  historians  have 
magnified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated  warrior 
at  me  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this 
memorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country  which  is  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
for  the  most  part  labours  under  great  compara- 
tive disadvantage,  is  obliged  to  subdst  the  army 
of  its  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  confuaon,  and  irresolution 
of  councils ;  so  much  that,  in  natbns  powerful 
abroad,  invasions  often  betray  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  sufierings 
of  the  war  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, beddes  this  general  consideration,  had 
with  great  care  informed  himself  of  the  real  state' 
of  Italy,  and  knew,  that  though  the  R(Mnan 
musters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  sup- 
poKr>d  strength  consisted  of  discordant  parts;  a 
number  of  separate  cantons  recently  united,  and 
many  of  them  disaflected  to  the  uower  hj  which 
they  were  cemented  together.  Most  of  the  in- 
habhants  of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  dilTercnt  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Tho^  who  had  longest  borne  the  appellation  of 
Rogian  allies,  even  tl\f  (^olonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
rovolte  1,  and  were  likely  to  prefer  separate  es- 
tablishments to  thi'lr  present  oependance  on  the 
Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  even 
the  Etruscans,  had  been  recently  at  war  with 
those  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were  ready 
to  resume  the  sword  in  concert  with  any  success- 
ful invader.  The  Gauls  on  the  Po  were  already 
in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which  the 
Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia^  and  forced  the  settlera  to  take  refuge 
at  Mutina.  Every  step^  therefore,  that  an  in-, 
vader  should  make  within  this  country,  was 
likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Romans^  and 
to  add  a  new  one  to  jiimself.    The  Roman 

Kwer,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented,  was 
ely  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch.  Though 
ffreat  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and  wieknd 
by  a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely  to  kwe 
its  strength;  or,  by  the  revolt  of  one  xvc  more  of 
its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could  be 
suD'essfully  employed  against  itself.  A  few 
striking  examples  of  success,  therefore,  for  whkh 
he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the^  supe- 
nority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  yrars,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discon- 
trnttf  which  sulisisted  m  Italy,  and  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  tho^  allies  who  composed  so  great  a 
part  of  the  Roman  strengths  Even  with  a  less 
nvouraltle  prospeet  of  succeas,  the  risk  was  but 
sin  ill,  tK>i»)wrkMl  to  the.  chance  of  gain.  A  single 
Army  was  to  be  stoked  against  a  mighty  Btatey 
and  a  few  oten,  that  cowd  be  wmI/  re(iUo«da 


we*e  to  be  saerifioed  in  an  enterpriae  wkiofai,  if 
Buoceosful,  was  to  Inake  Caithage  the  mistveaa  of 
the  world;  or  even  if  it  should  miscarrTt  misfat 
inflict  on  her  enemy  a  deeper  wousd  than  sm 
herself  was  likely  to  suffer  trom  the  loss. 

Hannibal  collected  together  for  this  expeditioii 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thouaa^a  bone. 
In  his  march  to  the  Iberus,  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  beinc 
opfMsed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  through 
their  country;  but  apprehending  some  incon- 
venience from  such  an  enemy  left  in  hia  rear,  he 
stationed  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  house,  to  observe  their 
motbns,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  After  he 
had  beffun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  oomideiable 
body  of  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the 
nigfati  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
example  he  had  reason  to  believe^  would  firove 
contagious;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  previent 
its  efiects,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  whush  had 
left  him  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purposes 
they  served  on  the  mareh,  were  retumeq  by  his 
orders  to  their  own  country;  that  he  meant  to 
spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
as  bdng  unnecessary  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  sernce ;  and  actiudljr  diamissed  a  coanderabis 
body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  separa* 
tiona,  or  by  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  his  number^ 
in  descending  the  mountains,  were  reduced  froor 
ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand 
horsey  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants.'        , 

'  This  celebrated  mareh  took  plaoe 

U.  C.  534.  in  the  year  of  Rome  Ave  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  consulate 
of  Publius  Cornelius  Sciuo  and  Tiberius  Son- 
pronius  Longua.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  raised  two  consular  armies^  and 
proposed,  by  immediato  arroamente  directed  te 
Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  th^  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  country. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  anny  and  a  fleet  in 
the  porta  of  Sicily,  and  had  orden  to  pass  into 
Africa.  Scipio  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coast  of  CSiul,  first 
learned,  that  aCart&ginian  anny  was  mavdiing 
b^  land  into  Italy.  This  intdli^ence  deterraineS 
him  to  land  his  troops  at  Marseilles,  and  to  send 
out  a  detachment  of  norse  to  observe  the  country, 
and  to  procure  farther  and  more  particular  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  aame 
distance  above  ite  separation  into  two  channeli^ 
and  about  four  days'  march  from  the  sea.  la 
Older  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stantly ooilected  all  the  boats  that  couM  be  found 
on  its  extensive  navigation.^  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  being  unacqiiainted  with  stcangers 
in  any  other  capacity  tluin  that  of  enemicB,  a»- 
sendiled  in  great  numbera  to  dispute  his  foxther 
progress  in  their  country. 

finding  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  fttmt,  he 
delayed  the  embariiation  of  his  army  on  the 
RbcMie,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  diiierent  places  and  to 
make  a  diwirsion  on  the  flank  «r  the  rear  sf  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service;  after  a 
maroh  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Raooe  se- 
parated into  branches  by  small  islandi\  and  al  a 
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GonTmiont  pbee  gjot  ownr  on  nfts  to  the  opbo- 
dte  ihores  and  being  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  Uie 
light  of  thoQaiiliflh  army,  hastened  towards  them 
in  order  to  sive  an  ahDrm  on  that  quarter,  while 
Hannibal  should  pesB  the  river  in  their  front 

On  the  fifth  da}r  after  the  dqxutureof  thia  nez- 
tf,  Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  they  nad 
eoooeeded  in  passing  the  Rhone,  made  his  dispo- 
flition  to  profit  by  tM  divernon  thev  were  ordered 
to  make  in  his  favour.  The  (user  vesselsi 
which  were  destined  to  tianspoit  &e  cawdry, 
were  ranged  towards  the  stream,  to  break  the 
&aoe  of  toe  current;  and  many  of  the  hones  were 
iastened  to  the  stern  of  the  boats.  The  smaller 
oanoea  were  ranged  bebw,  and  were  to  oany 
omabodyofibr^  ^ 

The  Gauk,  seeing  theie  pieparatinn%  left 
thttr  camp^  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  hghted  fires  as  a  aigdal  of  their 
apiiraach.  Hannibal  observing  the  smoke^  not- 
withstanding the  posture  which  the  crteoi^  had 
taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly  put  off  from 
the  shore:  both  armies  shouted;  but  the  Gauls 
being  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  re- 
port and  effects  of  an  attack  which  they  little  ex- 
pected on  their  rear,  without  reauBtanoe  gave  way 
to  the  Carthaginians  in  front,  and  were  speedily 
looted.  Hannibal,  having  thus  kxiged  himself 
oo  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  alew  days, 
without  any  farther  interruption  or  losa,  passed 
that  liver  with  his  dephanta,  baggage^  and  the 
remainder  vi  hb  army. 

Soon  afler  the  Carthaginian  general  had  sur^ 
mounted  thii  difficulty,  mtelligenoe  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  amved  on  Die  coast,  and  was 
diwmbarked  at  Marseilles.  To  gain  further  and 
more  certain  information  of  this  enemy,  he,  nearly 
about  the  same  time  that  Sdpio  had  sent  a  de^ 
tachment  on  the  aame  design,  directed  a  party  of 
horse  to  examine  the  country.  These  parties 
met;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  returned  to 
their  •everal  armies  with  certain  accounts  of  an 
eneraj  being  near. 

Sdpio  advanced  with  the  utuKxit  despatch  to 
fix  the  scene  of  the  war  in  Gbul;  and  Hannibal 
hastened  his  departure,  being  equally  intent  on 
removing  it,  if  poanble,  into  Italy.  The  bat,  ui 
onler  to  keep  dear  of  the  enemy,  directed  his 
march  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  took 
hia  route  bv  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  After  four 
da^  mavch  from  the  place  where  he  had  passed 
this  river,  he  came  to  its  confluence  with  another 
river,  winch  was  probably  the  laere^  though  hj 
Polybius  himael^  who  visited  the  tract  oT  this 
raareh,  the  place  aeems  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.^  Here  he 
found  two  fapothen  oontendixtf  for  .the  throne  of 
their  &thei^  and  gained  a  useful  ally  by  espouaiiig 
the  cause  of  the  ekler.  Being,  m  return  for  this 
service,  supplied  with  arau^  mes,  and  other  ne- 
ceaaarie%  and  attended  by  the  prince  himself, 

S  In  the  laaniMeripli  of  Pol^biua,  tlie  rif«r  which  f«Ut 
into  Uw  EboM  «t  thia  plsee  ww  caUed  by  •  Mine  oahsowit 
in  tb£i  country.  The  fint  ediiora,  to  correct  the  micteke, 
changed  thic  unknown  nnme  for  that  of  the  Arar.  But  h 
k  extremely  iinebeble,  that  they  ought  to  have  made  H  the 
laara,  m  the  ceoilueiKe  of  the  bera  asd  the  Ehese  oor* 
raepoadi  muoh  bitter  with  Ihe  dietanom  and  marehea  men- 
tiooed  by  Polybtuc.  Four  marehee,  for  instance,  from  the 
pUoe  at  whidi  Hannibal  had  paaifld  the  Xhooe,  and  foof 
fieni  tbSBSS  Is  the  aaa. 


who  with  a  numerous  bod^  oovtQnd  fab  rear,  ha 
continued  hb  march  during  ten  da^s,  probably  on 
the  Tsere;  and,  about  a  hundred  miles  ab^ve  the 
place  where  he  had  passed  the  Rhone,  began  to 
make  hb  way  over  the  summit  of  the  Alps ;  a 
bbour  in  which  he  was  employed  with  hb  army 
during  fifteen  daya> 

Tlw  natives^  either  fearing  him  as  an  enemy, 
or  proposing  to  plunder  hb  b^gage,  had  occupiea 
ever^  post  at  which  they  could  ontruct  hb  march ; 
asaailed  him^finmi  the  heights^  endeavoured  to 
overwhefan  Ids  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  fre- 
quently sunk  perpendicular  under  the  narrow 
paths  by  which  they  were  to  pass. 

Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
arrived  by  a  continual  aseent  of  many  daya^  he 
had  hb  wav  to  form  on  the  aides  of  f rosen  moun- 
tains, and  through  masoes  of  perennial  ioe,  which, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with 
recent  snow.  Many  of  hb  men  and  horaes^  i 
coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by  the 
ooldi  and  hb  army  having  strugjgled,  during  ao 
kmg  a  time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  httle 
accuHtometl,  was  reduced  fiom  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  nine  thousand  horae,  the  numbera  which  re- 
mained to  him  in  descending  the  Ihrreneea,  to 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  Uiousand  cavalry,  a 
f(»ce,-m  all  appearance,  extremely  dbproportioned 
to  the  service  for  which  they  were  destined.^ 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had^ 

3  Thia  famous  route  ban  been  a  lubject  of  different 
opioioat,  and  of  some  contteversy.  In  a  country  that  ia 
raieod  into  vast  mountaine^  round  which  the  way  must  be 
found  by  narrow  valleyB,  and  (he  channels  of  nveis,  it  is 
impowibie  to  decide  any  question  of  this  sort  fiom  the 
map.  Polybtui  visited  the  ground,  in  order  to  satisfy  hiffl« 
self  on  the  tract  of  this  famous  route;  end,  fVom  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  his  ^oeral  knowledge  of  war, 
ie  undouhiedlv  the  best  aothority  to  whom  we  can  have 
recourse  in  this  question.  By  bis  account,  Hanaibal,  ailer  ' 
four  marches  fVom  the  place  at  which  be  bad  passed  the 
Rhone,  came  to  ibe  cooflnence  of  this  with  another  river, 
trhich  IS  evidently  the  Iserel  From  thenee,  having  eour 
ttnued  Us  route  ten  days  os  the  river,  and  marebed  about 
a  hundred  milee,  he  began  ie  aaeepd  the  summit,  and  was 
employed  in  that  difficult  work  fifteen  days.  This  account 
may  incline  us  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed  the 
course  of  the  Isere  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone  ts 
about  Gonflans;  that,  having  surmounted  the  summit,  he 
descended  into  Italy  by  the  channel  of  another  river,  or  the 
Vale  of  Aoste.  Such  ana  the  passages  by  which  ridges  ol 
mountains,  ia  every  instance,  are  to  be  traversed.  It  ia 
indeed  asserted,  or  implied  in  the  test  of  Polybius,  that 
Hannibal  marched  ten  days  on  the  Rhone  after  its  oonfln. 
ence  with  the  Arar  or  Isara;  but  il  is  probable,  that,  io 
visiting  a  barbarous  country,  in  which  the  Romans  bad 
yet  no  possensioas,  and  with  the  lanannge  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted,  he  may  have  mistaken  the  Isern  for  tbs 
Rhone,  add  ooMequently  tlie  Rhoae  for  the  Arar  or  Saeoe. 
Tlie  Rhone  and  bare  take  their  rise  from  the  same  ridge| 
and  run  nearly  ia  the  same  directions.  In  this  account  of 
the  course  or  the  supposed  Rhone  which  he  visited,  he 
mentions  nothing  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  which  is  scarce 
ly  poesiMe,  if  he  had  seen  it.   Pblyb.  lib.  lii.  c.  47. 

Acoording  to  this  coqjecture,  Hannibal  having  roarohed 
by  the  vale  of  Isere,  Grenoble,  Chamberry,  and  Mouotme- 
lian  and  descended  by  the  vale  of  Aoete,  must  have  qgssed 
the  sumn»it  at  or  near  the  leaser  abbey  of  BL  Bemara. 

As  roeuntains  are  penetrated  by  the  channels  of  rivera, 
it  ia  probable  that  Hannibel,  if  he  were  himself  to  explore 
bis  passNge,  would  try  the  oourse  of  Ihe  first  considerabls 
river  he  fbnnd  on  bis  ri^  deecending  from  the  AIna, 
whloh  was  the  Isere;  but  if,  as  is  estremely  probeUe,  he 
had  well-inetruelad  gnidee,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  wonM 
lead  him  so  long  a  circuit  as  he  murt  have  made  by  the 
course  and  sources  of  the  Rhone,  when,  in  ftct.  he  bad 
one  equally  nimeticahle,  and  much  nearer,  by  I  be  Isers 
on  one  aide  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Dorea  Baltaa  oa  the  oUMb 
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in  (Much  of  his  enemy,  directed  his  march  to  the 
Rhone;  and,  in  three  days  after  the  departure  of 
Hannibal,  had  arrived  at  the  phuse  where  he  had 
passed  that  river ;  but  was  satisfied  that  any  fur- 
ther attempts  to  pursue  him  in  this  direction, 
would  only  carry  himself  awat  from  what  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  tram  the  ground  he 
must  occupy  for  the  defence  of  Italy;  he  returned 
therefore  without  loss  of  time  to  his  ships;  sent 
his  brother,  Cneius  Sdpio,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  ta  pursue  the  objects  otthe  war  in 
Spain;  and  he  himself  with  the  remainder,  set 
sad  for  E^isa,  where  he  landed  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  lesions  which  be  found  in  that 
quarter;  and  which  had  been  appointed  to  restore 
the  settlements  of  Cremona  ana  PlacentL  With 
these  forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived 
on  the  Tecinus,  when  Hannibal  came  down 
into  the  plain  country  at  some  distance  bebw 
Turin. 

The  Caithasinian  seneral,  at  his  arrival  in 
those  parts,  hau  movecf  to  his  right;  and,  to  ra- 
tify his  new  allies  the  Insubres,  inhabiting  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po;  and,  as 
the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
cert, approached  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops, 
mutually  to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on 
the  Tecinus,  with  some  degree  of  surprise  on  both 
sides,  and  were  necessariW  enjgaged  m  a  conflict, 
which  served  as  a  trial  oi  their  respective  forces, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry  were  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman 
consul  was  wounded,  and  with  much  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his  son  PuMius  Cor- 
nelius^ afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  this  war,  but  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  entering  on  nis  military  service.' 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Sdpio^  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  probaoly  from 
the  check  he  had  received  sensible  of  the  enemy*s 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  plains;  repassed  the  Po, 
marched  up  the  Trebia,  and  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  fi>r  m- 
structions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  While  he  lay  in 
this  position^  an  alarming  efl!bct  of  his  defeat,  and 
of  the  diaaftection  of  some  Grauls  who  professed 
to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  desertion  of  two 
thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went  over 
to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts 
with  surprise,  and  with  some  d^ree  of  conster- 
nation. An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
had  obliged  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. The  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of  doubt- 
ful friends  or  of  declared  enemies.  They  supposed 
all  their  late  vanquished  subjects  on  the  Po  to  be 
already  in  rebellion,  or  to  be  mustered  against 
them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notmth- 
•tanding  the  numerous  levies  that  could  have 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colo- 
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nice;  notwithstanding  the  expei£ency  of  cany 
ing  the  war  into  Amca,  as  tne  surest  way  « 
forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  tlieir  for- 
ces from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  their  own  oountiy, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  uncommon 
in  their  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sem- 
pronius  Longus,  to  desist  from  his  design  upon 
Africa;  they  recalled  him  with  his  army  frcnaD 
Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  delay,  to  join 
his  colleague  on  the  Trelna,  and  if  possible,  to 
stop  the  progress  of  this  daring  aiid  impetuous 
enemy. 

The  consul  Sempronius,  therefore,  aficr  he  had 
met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Af- 
rica, suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  havinc 
turned  the  eastern  pnmiontories  of  Sidly  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Arioiinum,  where  he  buided; 
anil  having  performed  this  voyage  and  march  in 
forty  days,  joined  his  colleague,  where  he  by 
opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the 
balance  of  forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  na- 
tives still  remained  in  suspense  between  the  two 
parties  at  war.  Instead  of  a*  deliverance  fnim 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  they  began  to  apprehend, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of  their 
bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  When 
the  contest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  to  haTs 
the  fiivour  of  the  vietor,  and  not  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  there- 
fore, waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannibal  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  with  every  other  dicumstance 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous 
counsels.  Being  too  fiir  from  his  lesouioes  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver* 
ing  inhabitants  to  declare  on  his  side.  For 
these  reasoiib  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tecinus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  who^ 
even  afler  he  was  reinforced  by  the  other  con- 
sular army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  coDcaffue 
likewise  in  the  same  dilatory  measures;  oat 
Sempronius,  imputinj^  this  caution  to  the  im- 

Sression  which  Scipio  had  taken  from  his  late 
efeat,  and  lieiiig  confident  of  his  own  strength, 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  oeneral  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  fiurther 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  fuocete  in 
some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  grouna; 
and  Hannibal,  seeing  this  disposition  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engagement 
in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  himiM»lf 
He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  narted  the  two  armies.  He 
wished  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  side  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  bia 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besidea 
the  other  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take» 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade^ 
from  which  he  coukl  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  enfiged 
in^nt    It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  there 
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vren  frequent  ihowen  of  snow.  The  enemy's 
iniantiy,  if  t^ey  should  ford  the  river,  and  after* 
wards  remain  any  time  inactive,  were  likel)r  to 
sufier  considerably  from  the  effects  of  wet  and 
cold.  Haiinibal,  to  lay  them  under  this  disadvan- 
tage, sent  his  cavalry  across  the  fords,  with  orders 
to  parade  on  the  ground  before  the  enemy's  lines; 
and,  if  attacked,  to  repass  the  river  with  everjr  ap- 
pearance of  ffight.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
concealed  a  thousand  chosen  men  under  the 
shrubby  banks  of  a  brook,  which  fell  into  tlie 
TreMa  beyond  the  intended  field  of  battle.  He 
had  ordered  bis  army  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  with  a  hearty  meal  for  the 
Sitieues  they  were  likely  to  undergo. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  passing  the 
liver  as  they  had  been  ordered,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  break  of  day, 
and  befi>re  the  usual  hour  of  the  first  meal  in  the 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless^ 
hastily  formed,  and  punued  the  enemy  to  where 
they  were  seen  in  disordet  to  pass  the  river ;  and 
there,  by  the  directions  of  their  general,  who 
sappoeea  he  had  galn«l  an  advantage,  and  frith 
the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory, they  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  display 
of  their  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  Hanmbal, 
expectuig  this  event,  had  already  formed  his 
troops  on  the  plain,  and  made  a  show  of  only 
covering  the  retreat  of  tus  cavalry,  while  he  knew 
that  a  general  action  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
Alter  it  besan  in  front,  the  Romans  were  attacked 
in  the  ^r  dt  the  party  which  had  been  posted  in 
ambush  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  being  added  to 
the  other  disadvantages  under  which  they  en- 
gaged, they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  men,  out  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to  Plaoentia.  Of  the 
lemamder  of  the  army,  the  greater  part  either  fell 
in  the  field,  perished  m  attempting  to  repeas  the 
river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this  action, 
although  few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the  sword, 
they  suffered  considerably  by  the  cokl  and  asper- 
ity of  the  season,  to  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed ;  and  of  the  elephants,  of  which  Hannibal 
had  brought  a  considerable  number  into  this 
country,  only  one  survived  the  distress  of  this 
day.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Hannibal 
secujred  his  quarters  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  com- 
mamled  at  Clastidium,  got  possession  of  that 
place,  after  the  Romans  baa  fortified  and  fur- 
mahed  it  with  considerable  magazines  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  army.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  this  place^  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  cidzens  of  Rome 'and  their 
allies:  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others 
he  ilUmisswl  to  their  several  countries,  with  as- 
surances that  he  was  come  to  make  war  on  the 
Romans^  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of 
It&Kr. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius,  wsa  among 
those  who  escaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised  the 
amount  of  his  kvs ;  but  the  difiSculty  with  which 
his  messenger  arrived  through  a  country  over-run 
by  the  enemy,  with  many  other  consequences  of 
his  defeat,  soon  published  at  Rome  the  extent  of 
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that  calamity.  The  people,  howerer,  rose  in  their 
ardour  and  animosity,  instead  of  being  Mink.  As 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  pusillanimity,  ip 
which  they  had  hitherto  seemea  to  confine  their 
views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  com- 
manded fresh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had 
lost  on  the  Trebia,  but  they  ordered  the  consul 
Sdpio  to  his  first  destination  in  Spain,  and  sent 
forces  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  every 
other  station  where  they  apprehended  any  defec- 
tion of  their  alUes,  or  any  impression  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy.* 

The  unfortunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to 
the  city  to  hold  the  Section  of  magistrates^ 
escaped,  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  tne  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  by.  Caius 
Flaminius  and  Cn.  Serviliusj  the  firrt,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposition 
to  the  noHes.  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the 
disasters  of  tne  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
early  in  the  spring  to  take  post  at  Arretium,  that 
he  might  guard  tl»  passes  of  the  Appenines  and 
cover  Etniria,  while  the  other  oonsul  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ariminum  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern  coast. 

Hannibal,  after  his  first  winter  in  Italy,  took 
the  field  for  an  early  campdjgn;  and  being  in- 
clined to  counsels  Hoe  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enemies,  took  his  way  to  Etniria,  by  a  passage  in 
which  the  vales  of  the  Appenines  were  marshy, 
and,  from  the  effects  of  tne  season,  still  covered 
with  water.  In  a  struggle  of  many  days  with  the 
hardships  of  this  dangerous  march,  he  lost  many 
of  his  norses  and  much  of  his  baggage;  and 
himself,  being  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  kst  the  use  of  it  Having  appeared, 
however,  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  not  expected, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  degree  of  surprise  with 
all  his  former  activity  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Flaminius,  who  was  raised  by 
the  fiivour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed  to  gratify  his 
constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  nope  that  he 
might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignorance 
and  presumptbn  of  his  enemy.  He  theivfore  en- 
deavoured to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by  destroy-  * 
ing  the  country  in  his  presence,  and  to  brave  ms 
resentment,  by  seeming,  on  many  occasions^  to 
expose  himself  to  his  attacks.  He  even  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond  him  with  an 
appearance  of  contempt  In  one  of  these  move- 
ments he  inarched  by  the  banks  of  t|ie  Lake 
Tbrasimenus,  over  which  the  mountains  rose 
with  a  sudden  and  steep  ascent  He  trusted  that 
the  Roman  consul  would  follow  him,  and  occu- 
pied  a  post  from  which  with  advantage  to  attack 
nim,  if  he  should  venture  to  engage  amidst  the 
di^nilties  of  this  narrow  way.  On  the  day  in 
which  his  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was 
fevoured  in  concealing  nis  position  on  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  by  a  feg  which  covered  the 
brows  of  the  hills;  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  Roman  consul  into  a  snare^  in  which  he 
perished,  with  the  greater  {nrt  of  his  army. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  actbn  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  thousand  mfin  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  who  were  feroed  into  the  lake  and  drowned. 
Of  those  who  escaped  by  different  ways,  some 
continued  their  flight  for  fourscore  inile%  the  dis- 
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Unoe-of  thifl  field  of  hittfe  from  Rome,  and  ar- 
lived  in  the  dtj  with  the  news  c^  this  dioafltrov 
eyenU  On  the  &nt  reports  great  multitudes  as- 
aembled  at  the  plaoe  ftom  which  the  people  wcie 
accustomed  to  receive  a  communication  A  puUie 
despatches  from  the  officers  of  state;  aiid  the 
prctor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  city,  being  to 
mform  them  of  what  had  passed,  began  his  ae- 
oount  of  the  action  with  these  woiids:  "We  are 
^ranquished  in  a  great  battle;  the  consul,  with 
great  part  of  his  army,  is  slain."  He  was  about 
to  proceed,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  conster- 
nation, and  the  ciies  which  aroae  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  insomuch,  that  persons  who  had  been  present 
m  the  actipn  confessed,  they  heard  these  words 
with  a  deeper  impression,  tluui  any  they  had  re- 
ceived amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the 
field ;  and  that  it  was  then  only  they  became  sen- 
sible of  the  whole  extent  of  their  loss. 

To  increase  the  general  afflktion,  farther  ac- 
counts were  brought,  at  the  same  tiine,  that  four 
thousand  horse,  whii:h  had  been  sent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appenines,  by 
the  consul  ServiKui^  to  support  his  ooOeage,  were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken.  Tte  senate 
continued  their  meetings  for  many  days  without 
interruj)tk>n ;  and  the  people,  greatly  anected  with 
the  weight  of  their  moitificBtions  and  disappoint- 
ments,  committed  themselves  with  proper  docility 
to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.  In  con- 
sidering the  cause  of  their  repeated  defeats,  it  is 
probabw  that  they  imputed  them  more  to  the  dif- 
ference ofjperaonal  qualities  in  the  leaders,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  discipline,  or  cour- 
age Off  the  troops.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  Hannibal  was  so  much  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Romans^  that  he  availed 
himaeu  of  his  booty  on  the  Tr^)ia  and  the  Lake 
Thrasimenus,  to  «mi  his  African  vetemis  in 
their  manner.^  In  res|)ect  to  dacipiine  and  cour- 
age, although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman 
C:>ple  were  likely,  in  their  first  campaigns,  to 
ve  been  inferior  to  veterans  hardened  in  the 
servKe  of  many  yean  mider  Hamilcar,  Hasdra- 
bal  and  Hannibal  himself,  yet  nothing  is  im- 
puted by  any  historian  to  this  point  of  msparity. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  been  backward  m  any 
attack,  to  have  fiuied  their  general  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  pUii,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to 
have  been  seized  with  any  ptnk,  or,  in  any  in- 
stance, to  have  given  way  to  the  enemy  until, 
being  caught  in  some  snare  by  the  superiority  of 
the  generi>,  they  fought  with  disadvantage^  and 
porished  in  mat  numbers  on  the  field. 

The  resuU  of  the  senate's  deliberatioiis  was  to 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  to  dis- 
pense with  some  form  that  hampered  the  onfinary 
magistrate,  had  not  been  adopted  during  an  inter- 
val of  five  and  thirtv  years.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Glnintus  Fabius  ^isiximus,  who  seemed  to  das- 
aess  £he  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour  which 
were  wanted  in  this  arduous  state  of  affiirs.  In 
proceeding  to  name  him,  the  lisual  form  which, 
perhaps,  in  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  religion,  should  be  supposed  indispensable, 
could  not  be  obaerved.  Ot  the  consuls,  of  whom 
one  or  the  other,  aoeovding  to  ancient  prsctioe, 
ought  to  name  the  dictator,  one  was  dead;  the 
other,  being  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  fiem  any  oammunicatioii  with  the  dty. 
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The  asnate,  therefore,  to  ^ttde  t(w  anppoafed  ne- 
cessity of  his  presence,  resolved  that  not  a  dBete- 
tor,  but  a  prcMlictaror,  should  be  named;  and 
that  the  people  should  Uiemselves  chooee  this 
offioer,  with  all  the  powen  that  were  usually  en- 
trusted to  the  dictator  hiraselC  Fabius  was  ae- 
cordinffly  elected  pn^dictator,  and  in  this  capacity 
nameclM.  Minutius  Rufiis  for  his  second  in 
conanMind,  or  general  of  the  horse. 

While  thd  Romans  were  thus«pfeparing  again 
to  collect  their  forces,  Hannibal  contmned  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage/  He  might,  with  an  enemy 
more  easily  subdiwd  or  daunted  thsn  the  Ro- 
mans^ already  have  expected  great  fruit  from  his 
victories,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  oflRera 
of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace:  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple enough,  not  to  fiaher  himself  so  early  *n  the 
war  with  these  expectations,  or  to  hope  that  he 
could  make  any  impression  by  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walls.  He 
liad  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled  the  nations 
of  the  northern  akiu  western  parts  of  Italy  to 
shake  off  the  dondnion  of  Rome.  He  had  the 
same  measures  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  south.  The  capital,  he  probably 
supposed,  might  be  deprived  or  the  support  of  its 
alhes,  cut  off  from  its  resourees,  and  even  de- 
stroyed; but  while  the  state  existed  could  never 
be  brought  to  yield  to  an  enemy. 

Under  these  impressions  the  Carthaginian 
general,  leaving  R<nne  at  a  great  distance  on  his 
right,  repasseu  the  Appenines  to  the  coast  of 
Pioenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  march  to 
Apulia.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruria  and  Gaul,  to  lay  waste  the 
Roman  settlements,  and  to  detach  the  nativea 
from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  Bnt  while  he 
pursued  this  pum  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  poaocasiona 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  ,or  at  least  to  prevent 
the  disaffected  Gauls  from  making  any  ooossder- 
able  diversion  in  &vour  of  their  enemy. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maxinms  was 
assembling  an  army  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Apu- 
lia, the  prstor,  Lucius  Posthumius,  was  aent  with 
a  proper  force  to  the  Pa  Fabius  having  united  the 
troops  that  had  served  under  theoHisul  Serviliu^ 
with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himselfj  follow- 
ed the  enemy.  On  his  march  he  issued  aprodap 
mation,  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  ot  open 
towns  and  villages  in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  re- 
tire into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitants  ot 
every  district  to  which  the  enemy  apprcached,  to 
set  fire  to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  they  coukl  not  remove  in 
their  fiight*  Though  determined  not  to  faazaid 
a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
fuid  continued  from  the  heights  to  oroerve  and  to 
dreumscribe  their  motions  Time  alone,  be 
trusted,  w<Miild  decide  (he  war  in  his  fovour, 
against  an  enemy  who  was  &x  removed  from  any 
supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  was  daily 
warang  by  the  effect  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  afler  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  dictator  to  a  battle,  perceived  his  do- 
sign  to  protraot  the  war;  and  considering  inaction 
as  the  principal  evil  he  himself  had  to  fear,  fre- 
quently exposed  bis  detachments,  and  even  his 
vrhole  am^,  in  dangerous  situations.    The  ad> 
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vmnta^  henife  br  these  acts  of  temerity  were 
■ometimes  eflectxiaUy  eeized  by  his  wary  antago- 
nist, but  more  frequently  recovered  by  his  own 
■ixiffakr  conduct  and  unnilin^  reeomoes. 

m  this  temporary  stagnation  ,of  Hannibal's 
fortnne,  and  in  the  frequent  opportunities  which 
the  Romans  had,  though  in  trifling  enoountera, 
to  measure  their  own  strength  wiui  that  of  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  b^^  to  revive.  The 
pibUc  resumed  the  tranquiUity  of  its  councils^  and 
KMiked  round  with  deliberation  to  collect  its  force. 
The  people  and  the  army  recovered  from  their 
late  eonstemation,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
breaithinff-time  thejr  had  gained,  to  censure  the 
very  oooMluct  to  wmch  they  owed  the  returns  of 
their  confidence  and  the 'renewal  of  their  hopes. 
Thr^  forgot  their  fi>rmer  defeatsi  and  began  to 
imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing  in  Italy 
by  Uie  permission,  bjrtne  tmiidity,  or  by  the  ex- 
eessive  caution  of  their  leader. 

A  slight  advantajge  over  Hannibal,  who  had 
loo  much  ezpoaed  his  fora^png  parties,  gained  by 
the  genersl  of  the  hone  m  the  absence  of  the 
dictator,  oonfiainBd  the  army  and  the  people  in 
this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  reputation  of 
Fabius.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
the  usual  term  of  his  office  was  expired,  the  se- 
nale  and  people,  though  precluded  by  law  firam 
pioeeeding  to  an  actual  dqMMdtion,  came  to  a  re- 
sohilion  equally  violent  iuid  unnreoedented,  uid 
which  they  hoped  might  induce  mm  to  resign  iaa 
power.  They  rsisea  the  general  of  the  hone  to 
an  equal  command  vrith  the  dictator,  ajid  left 
them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
8iieh  afirtmta)  under  the  notions  of  honour 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  jlo  the  mili- 
taiy  chaiacter,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  flict&tor  to  lemsiii'  in  his' station.  But  in  a 
oonuDonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  penonal  oen- 
■deration  in  oompelitioa  with  thie  public,  would 
have  appeared  absurd,  seeming  injuries  done  by 
the  itale  to  the  honour  of  a  dtnen,  only  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  more  splendid  occasion  to  display 
hit  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator  continued  to 
serve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank  and  com- 
mend, and  overlooked  with  magnanimity  the  in- 
■aks  with  which  the  people  had  requited  the  ser- 
^  viee  he  was  rendering  to hiecountry. 

Miontius  being  now  aaeociated  with  the  dictap 
toi;  in  Oder  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  a 
joint  command,  and  from  the  wary  counseb  of  his 
eoUeague,  desired,  as  the  prooerest  way  of  adjust- 
ing tteir  pretensions,  to  oivioe  the  army  between 
them.  In  this  new  situation  he  soon  aiter,  by  his 
nehnesB^  exposed  himself  and  his  division  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued 
by  Fabiui^  he  too  gave  prooft  of  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  oon&seed  the  fiivour  he  had  received,  and 
committing  himselfl  with  the  whole  army,  to  the 
conduct  <?  his  colleague,  he  lefl  this  cautious 
officer,  during  the  remaining  penod  of  their  joint 
<^Mnmand,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formou  for 
the  war.* 

At  this  time^  however,  the  people,  and  even 
theeenate^  were  not  wilting  to  wait  for  the  effect 
^  such  seemingly  languid  and  dilatory  measures 
■s  Fabius  was  indinedto  pursue.  Tbley  resolved 
to  augment  the  army  in  Italy  to  elgfat  legions, 
^hich,  vrith  an  equal  number  oTthe  allies, 
"iBoanted  to  eighty  thonsanil  foot  and  seven 
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thousand  two  hundred  horse ;  and  they  intended, 
in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls,  to  dioose 
men,  not  only  of  reputed  abilities,  but  of  decisive 
and  resolute  counsels.  As  sudi^they  elected  C. 
Teientius  VsTro,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bold  ana 
dauntless  sdiiit ;  and,  in  order  to  temper  his  ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  command  L.  Emilius 
Paulua,  an  officer  of  approved  experience,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victories 
in  Illyricum,  and  who  vnis  hign  in  the  confidence 
of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  these 
officers  to  command  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal 
had  surprised  the  fortress  of  Canns  on  the  Aufi- 
dus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of  that 
quarter  had  retired  with  their  effects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considerable  magazmes 
and  stores.  Thii^  among  other  circumstances, 
determined  the  senate  to  hasaid  a  battle^  and  to 
furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions  to  thia 
effect 

These  ofScers,  it  appears,  having  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Auficros,  advanced 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  miles  of  uie  Carths' 
ginian  camp,  which  covered  the  viDage  of  Canne. 
Here  diey  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a 
strange  defect  in  the  Roman  policy,  which,  in 
times  of  less  virtue^  must  have  been  altogether 
ruinoui^  and  even  hi  these  times  veas  ill-fitted  to 
produce  a  consistent  and  well-supported  series  of 
operations,  had  no  rule  by  which  to  decide  their 
precedency,  and  were  obliged  to  take  tlie  com- 
mand each  a  day  in  his  turn.  ^ 

Varro^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague, 
proposed  to  give  battle  on  tne  plain,  and  with  thia 
intention,  as  often  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
him,  edi\  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order  that 
he  might  occupy  Uie  passage  ana  both  sides  of  the 
Aufifkifl^  he  encamped  in  two  separate  divisions 
on  its  opposite  banks^  having  his  larger  division 
on  the  ri^ht  of  the  nver,  opposed  to  Tlannibal*s 
camp.  Still  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  turn  to 
command  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  di- 
vision to  a  phiin,  supposed  to  be  on  the  left  of  tho 
Aufidus,  and  there,  tnough  the  field  was  too  nor- 
row  to  receive  the  legions  in  their  usual  form,  ho 
pressed  them  together,  and  gave  the  enemy,  if 
ne  chose  it,  an  opportunity  to  engaj^.  To  ac- 
commodate hie  Older  to  the  extent  orchis  ground^ 
he  oontracted  the  head  and  the  intervals  of  his 
manipules  or  ccrfumnfl^  making  their  depth  greatly 
to  exceed  the  front  which  they  turned  to  thia 
enemy.* 

He  pkiced  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman 
knights  on  his  tight  towards  ihe  river,  and  the 
horaemen  of  the  ulies  on  the  left 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chbsen 
for  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise  passed  the 
AufiduS)  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  army  upon  an 
equal  tine  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Sninish  cavalry  on 
his  lefi  ftcinjf  the  Roman  knignts,  and  the  rfu- 
midians  on  his  right  facing  the  altiea 

The  flanks  of  his  infimtry,  on  the  right  and 
the  Idft,  were  composed  of  the  African  foot,  arm> 
ed  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum,  Hie 
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hmwy  bttddeTi  and  the  8Ud)bing  swoid.  His 
oentpei  though  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man kffiionfl,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
Spanish  foot,  varioualy  armed  and  intennixed 
together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  qn 
either  side.  As<  the  annies  fronted  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  rose  soon  after  they 
were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and  vras  no 
disadvantage,  to  either.  The  superiority  of  num> 
hers  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Romans;  hut 
Hannihal  rested  his  liopes  of  victory  on  two  cir- 
Gumstanoes;  first,  on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his 
Cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  side  -of  the 
enemy's  wings;  nex^  on  a  position  he  was  to 
lake  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action 
from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under  that  dis- 
advantage, to  therattack  whidi  he  was  prepared 
to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both*  their  flanks.. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Graulish  and  Spanish  horse,  who,  being 
superior  to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  from 
.  their  ground,  forced  them  mto  the  river,  and  put 
the  greater  pan  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this 
event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  whichniight 
have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidus^  was  entirely 
uncovered.  , 

Having  performed  this  service,  the  victorious 
cavalry  had  orders  to  wheel  at  full  ^lop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Nu- 
midian  horse  on  their  right,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  alues.  By  this  unexpect- 
ed junction,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
was  likewise  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  by  the 
African  horse;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  prepafed  to  attack  the  Roman  inmntry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

While  theae  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of 
the  main  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  made  by  me  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with 
which  he  propose  to  begin  the  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
awelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without  dis- 
joining their  flanks  from  the  African  infontiy, 
who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  form^  a  kind  of  crescent 
convex  to  the  front  The  Roman  manipuies  pf 
the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  singular 
dbposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the  action,  hasten- 
ed to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  thev  came  to  cloae  with  the 
enemy,  chajrged  them  with  a  confident  and  im- 
pMstuous  courage.  The  Graub  and  Spaniards  re- 
sisted this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which 
victorious  troops  often  blindly  pursue  a  flying 
enemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being  bent,  and 
fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the 
l^ions  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them. 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to  share  in  the  victory, 
they  narrowed  their  space  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  nwn  who  were  accustomed  to  have  a  square 
of  six  feet  clear  for  wielding  their  arms^  being 
now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themselves  strug- 
'  gling  against  each  other  for  space^  in  an  inextn- 
cable  and  hopeless  confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
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of  the  Roman  leffions,  and  at  the  nme  tiine  an 
attack  from  his  African  infimtry  on  both  their 
flanks ;  by  these  dJepositions  and  joint  opeimtioBi^ 
vrithout  any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  tf- 
footed  an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C.  537.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  four  thounnd,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  iniaii- 
try,  he  put  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romai^  to  the 
sword.  ' 

The  consul,  Emilius  Paulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  shock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  condition  in  which  the  infontry  were  en- 
gaged, he  refused  to  be  carried  off,  and  was 
slain.^  The  consuls  <^  the  preceding  ^ear,  with 
others  of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed. 
Of  six  thousand  horse  only  seventy  troopen 
escaped  with  Varro.  Of  the  ufontiy  three  tnoo- 
sand  fled  from  the  camafle  that  took  place  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consul,  vrith  such  of  the 
stragglers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Venusia;  and  with  a  nobie  confidence  in  hb 
own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  himself  in  a  posture  to  resist  the  enemy, 
till  he  cuuid  have  instructions  and  reinfoicemeiiia 
from  Rome.3 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  <d 
the  pr»tor  Posthumius,  who,  with  his  army,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cot  off 
by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  throngh- 
out  all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, having  been  about  Boiy  yean  subject  to 
Rome,  now  deckred  for  Carthage.  Others,  feel- 
ing themselves  released  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberties^ 
not  merdy  to  change  their  masters,  now  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  conditiona  on 
which  they  were  to  jom  the  victor.  Of  this 
number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum, 
Locri,  Metapontus,  Crottma,  and  other  towne 
in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  omneed  to 
each  other  with  great  animosity,  severally  called 
to  thdr  assistance  such  of  the  parties  at  war  aa 
they  judged  were  must  likely  to  sumiort  them 
agauist  their  antagonists.  Some  of  the  Roman 
colonies,  even  withm  the  districts  that  were  open 
to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still  adhered  to  the 
metropolis;  but  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what 
the  state  faiad  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Jtaly,  or  even  before  the  annexa* 
tion  of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of  Samnium. 
The  alle^nce  of  her  subjects  and  the  faith  of 
her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiera^ 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had  some  time,  under 
the  notion  of  an  alliance,  cherished  his  depend- 
ance  on  Rome,  being  now  greatly  aunk  in  the 
decline  of  years,  couM  no  longer  answer  fiur  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  this 
event,  leaving  his  suoceasors  to  change  the  party 
of  the  vanquished  for  that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Aain 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  power* 
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ful  rivals.  But  the  Romana  having  already  inter- 
fered in  the  aflain  of  Greece,  and  madiB  thai 
ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  supuoeedapproach- 
ing  fall  waa  received  there  with  attention  t  it 
awakened  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  suflered 
from  the  efTecta  of  their  power.  Among  these 
Demetriua,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being  still 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Philia  who  had  recently  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  an  indiflerent  spectator  in  the 
contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded  the 
king  Uy  prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  to  join  with  Hannibal  m  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  power;  observing,  that  with 
the  merit  of  dedanng  hunself  while  the  event 
was  yet  in  any  degree  uncertain,  the  king  of 
Maoeidouia  would  be  justly  intitlod  to  a  proper 
ahare  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  in  the  oon^ 
quest. 

Philip  accordingly  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  diflerences  which  he  had  to  adjust  vrith 
the  Ghrecian  States,  and  sent  an  officer  mto  Italy 
to  treat  with  Hannibal,  and  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies  who  attended  the  camp.  In  the 
negotiation  which  followed  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  the  republic  of  Carthage 
should  consider  th^  Romans  as  common  enemies  { 
that  they  should  pursue  the  war  in  Italy  vrith 
their  forces  unitecl,  and  make  no  peace  but  on 
terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In  this  treaty 
the  interetft  of  the  prince  of  Plnros  was  particu- 
larly attended  to;  and  his  restoration  to  the 
kingdom  firom  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Romans^  vrith  the  recovery  of  the  hostages  which 
had  been  exacted  from  him,  were  made  principal 
aitidesiS 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
after  having  made  war  for  three  years  in  that 
oountrv,  had  received  no  supply  from  Africa,  and 
seemed  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  fiite 
with  such  resources  as  he  could  devise  for  him- 
self; but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, promised  amply  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  hu  aids  from  Carthage ;  and  Philip^  by  an 
essy  passage  into  Italy,  was  likely  to  furnish  him 
with  every  kind  of  suppoit  or  encouragement  that 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Ramans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  oi  their  enemy,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  the  revolt  of  thedr  subjects.    Tliough  taxes 
were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
kNuis  obtained  from  the  commissaries  and  con- 
trutoit  employed  in  the  public  service,  their  ex- 
penses began  to  be  ill  supplied.    There  appeued 
not,  however,  in  their  councils,  notwithstanding 
all  then  dreumstanoes'of  disbness,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  mean  conoes- 
sioQs  of  any  sort    When  the  vanquished  consul 
returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to  attend  the  nomi- 
Datbn  of  a  person  who^  in  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes  nuaht  be  charged  vrith  the  care  of  the 
commonweutl^  the  senate,  as  conscious  that  he 
had  acted  at  Cannc  by  their  own  instructions, 
tnd  had,  upon  the  same  motives  that  animateil 
the  whole  Roman  people^  disdained,  with  a  supe- 
"y  mny,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
Kfosa  hun  battle  upon  equal  ground,  went  out  in 
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a  kind  of  prooeaaion  to  meet  him;  and,  upon  t 
noble  idea  that  men  are  not  answerable  for  tka 
strokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  eflecta  of  superior 
afldress  in  an  enemy,  the^  overlooked  his  temer- 
ity and  his  misconduct  m  the  action;  they  at> 
tended  onJ  v  to  the  undaunted  aspect  he  preserved 
after  his  oefeat,  returned  him  thanks  for  not 
having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;<  and 
from  Uience  forward  continued  their  preparations 
for  war,  with  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
most  prosperous  fortune.  Tney  refused  to  ran- 
som the  prisonera  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  at  Canius,  and  treated  vrith  sullen  con- 
tempt, nther  than  severity,  thoae  who  by  an 
early  flight  had  escaped  fifom  tlie  field;  being 
petioonM  to  employ  them  again  in  the  vrar, 
**  We  have  no  service,"  they  said,  "  for  men  who 
could  leave  their  fellow  dtixens  engaged  with  an 
enemy."  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  nudst  of 
their  distress,  and  to  gain  strength  from  misfor- 
tune. They  prepared  to  attack  or  to  resist  at 
once,  in  all  the  omerent  quarten  to  which  the 
war  waa  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  mea- 
sures for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia 
and  Sunly,  as  weU  as  in  Italy.  They  continued 
their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only  observed  and  ob- 
structed the  communications  of  Carthage  with 
the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted  part 
of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal 
the^  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  oi 
Epirus;  and,  bv  an  alliance  with  the  Btatea  of 
Etolia,  whom  tney  persuaded  to  renew  their  lata 
war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  sufficient  em- 
ployment on  tW  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom, 
efiectually  prevented  his  sending  anv  supply  to 
Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reuuoea  him  to  tho 
humiliating  necessity  of  makinj^  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinarjr  notions  which  are  entertained 
of  battles  and  their  consequences,  the  last  vidoTf 
of  Hannibal  at  Canns,  in  the  sequel  of  so  many 
others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  decided  ma 
vrar;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed  this 
general  for  .not  marching  directly  to  the  capital, 
in  Older  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  termino* 
tion  by  the  reduction  of  Rome  itaelf.  But  hia 
own  judgment  is  of  mudh  mere  weight  than  that 
of  the  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  tiis 
character  of  the  Rcniians  and  his  own  strength. 
Though  victorious,  he  was  greatly  weakened  by 
his  victories^  and  at  a  distance  from  the  meana  w 
a  reiuforoement  or  supply.  He  vraa  unprovidad 
with  endues  of  attack ;  and,  so  far  from  Deing  in 
a  condition  to  venture  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  thai 
he  coOld  not  undertake  even  that  of  Naple^ 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Canna,  refused  to 
open  its  gates;  and,  indeed  soon  afier  this  date 
he  received  a  check  from  Muoellua  in  attemplinf 
the  siege  of  Nola.' 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disaalev 
at  Canns,  prepared  again  to  act  on  the  oflensivi^ 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  they  sent,  under  the  dictator  Junhia 
Pera,  to  collect  the  remaina  of  their  late  \bii* 
ouished  forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enamy  wheifw 
tney  nagjut  find  him  ezpqsed« 

Hanmbal  kept  in  motion  with  his  aimy  to  pro- 
tect the  cantons  that  were  inclined  to  declare  mi 
hisside;  but  together  with  the  extent  awl  makt- 
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pUcatioii  of  his  new  posieaflioiifl,  which  obliged 
Dim  to  divide  his  anny  in  order  to  occupy  ana  to 
secure  them,  he  becaune  sensible  of  hu  weak- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthage  of 
his  victories,  be  liJuwiae  sent  representations  of 
'his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men,  of 
jtorea,  and  of  money.  He  was  mdeed  in  his 
new  situation  so  jnuch  in  want  of  these  articles, 
ihat,  having  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  war 
appaienty  raised  the  reputation  of  Carthage  to 
tike  greatest  height,  and  procured  to  his  coun- 
try mere  allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than 
wen  ieft  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  together 
with  CapuSj  and  other  cities,  more  wealthy  than 
Rome  itself  snd  surrounded  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  full  of  resources,  ^  his  af- 
fkxa  firom  thenceforward  began  to  dechna 

Annies  axe  apt  to  suffer  no  lew  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  service  are  obtained, 
than  they  do  fittm  defeats,  and  from  despair  of 
auccessL  The  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated 
with  victory,  perhaps  ^rown  rich  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and  of  the 
armies  they  had  .defeated ;  and  presuming  that 
the  war  was  at  an  «nd,  or  tliat  they  themselves 
ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
4f  so  glorious  and  so  hard  a  service,  became  re- 
miss in  their  discipline  or  indulged  themselves  in 
an  the  excesses  of  wluch  the  means  were  to  be 
found  in  their  present  situation.  Being  mere 
soldiers  of  fiirtun^  without  a  country,  or  any  civil 
ties  to  unite  them  together,  Jtbey  were  governed 
by  the  sole  authority  of  their  leader,  anuby  their 
confidence  in  his  singular  abilities.  Although 
there  is  no  inftonee  of  their  openly  mutinying 
s^[8inst  him  in  a  .body,  there  are  many  instances 
ot  their  separately  and  dwdestinel^  deserting  his 
servicer  The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse,  in 
particular  to  whom  h^  owed  ^reat  pait  of  .his 
iQctoriefl^  upon  some  duappointment  in  their 
koipeg,  or  ufxm  a  disgust  taken  at;the  mere  stag- 
nation of  his  fixtun^  went  over  in  troops  and 
and  sQuadions  to  the  enemy.^  His  hopes  from  the 
side  of  Macedonia  were  entirely  disappointed,  the 
power  of  thai  nation  having  rail  employment  aA 
nome^  He  fouiid  himself  unabk^  without  di- 
viding his  forcel^  to  preserve  bis  recent  conquests, 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  declared  for 
him.  Seme  of  bis  possessions,  therefor^  he  atian- 
doned  or  destroyed ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy,  be- 
come the  victims  ef  his  policy,  or  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  jthe  Romans  whom  they  had  offended,  be- 
came averse  to  his  cause,  or  ielt  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  bis  power  to  protect  them.'  Moved 
hy  these  considerations,  he  made  earnest  apptica- 
tions  at  Caithage  for  reinforcements  and  supplies^ 
*^  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  coun- 
cils of  that  republic^  though  abject  in  raiafortune, 
were  insolent  or  remiss  in  prosperity.  Being 
broken  into  Actions,  the  prcNeots  of  one  party, 
however  wise,  were  fnistrstej  by  the  opposition 
of  the  other.  One  fiiction  received  the  appucations 
o(  Hannibal  with  scorn.  "  Do  victonca,"  they 
«id,  ''reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforce- 
ments and  of  supplies,  even  against  the  very  ene- 
oiies  they  had  vanquished  1  And  do  the  acqui- 
sitions or  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  n^en 
to  keep  them  than  were  required  to  make  them? 
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Other  vkstorioos  genereb  are  proud  to  display  the 
firoits  of  their  conquests,  or  bring  home  toe  spoib 
of  their  enemies  to  eiirich  their  own  country,  in- 
stead of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of  vain 
and  unprofitable  victories." 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantsces 
gained  by  Hanniwu  were  real,  was  weU-foonoed 
m  wisdom  and  sound  policy :  that  the  orfassion 
should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans^  when 
the  State  had  reasonto  expect  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  But  this  counsel  either  wa^  or 
appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  fiction;  and  no 
measures  were  adopted,  eitfier  to  obtain  peace,  or 
effectually  td  suppwt  the  war. 

The  finends,  as  well  as  the  enemiea  of  Hanni- 
bal, contributed  to  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated.  In  proportion  as  his  friends  admired  him, 
and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted  as  if  he 
alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  difficulty ;  and 
they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic,  under  the  effects  of  this  wretched 
policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation 
and  of  her  tnuie,  suflered  ner  navy  to  'dechnc^ 
and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct,  or  molesi, 
all  the  pa8sag|es  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  alfieo 
in  Sicily  and  Greeci^^  They  voted  mdeed  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  present  occasion,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  Nunndian  hone,  forty  elephantSi 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution  appean 
to  have  lanffubhed  in  the  execution ;  and  the  ar- 
mament, when  ready  to  sail,  was  suffered  to  be 
diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain 
instead  of  Italy .f 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, Hannibal  still  kept  his  footing  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  sufficient 
occupation  to  the  Roinans^  in  recovering,  by  slow 
and  cautfoos  steps,  what  he  had  ravidied  from 
them  in  three  years,  and  by  a  few  daring  exam- 
ples of  ability  and  \'alour.  When  the  war  had 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing 
skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  as  weH  as  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began  to  pre- 
vail, Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly  from 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  by 
the  junction  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  to  whom 
he  recommended  a  second  peenge  over  the  Alps^ 
in  imitation  of  that  which  ne  himself  had  accom- 
plished. £very  atterapt^f  this  sort,  however,  had 
been  dcfbated,  during  six  years,  b^  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  the  two  Sdpios,  Cnsius  and  Fnbbus^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  young 
Publios  Scipio,  who  succeeding  the  father  and  the 
uncle,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  supported, 
with  firesh  lustre^  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  two  Scipios,  after  some  varieties  of  foftunc^ 
though,  while  tliey  acted  together,  they  were  gen- 
erally successful,  having,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
this  war,  separated  their  forces  were  both,  within 
the  space  of  forty  da3r8,  betrayed  or  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  cut  off  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  bv  their  want  of 
onion  and  mflitar^r  ekill,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
suffered  many  foreign  establishments  to  be  made 
in  their  oouiitry ;  they  had  permitted  the  Cartha- 
giniani^  in  particular,  to  posseas  themselves  of  a 
considerable  territory  s  but  afterwards,  in  order  to 
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nmove  tbem  from  Uienoe,  aeoeptod  of  the  protec- 
tion of  ihe  Romans;  and,  in  toe  aequel,  oocaaion- 
alljr  applied  to  either  of  these  partiee  for  aid 
againat  the  'other,  bein^  during  the  greater  part 
of  thia  war,  the  unstable  fiienda,  or  inesotute 
enemiee  of  both. 

A  aerviDe  of  ao  much  danger,  so  little  in  pub- 
he  new,  and  at  a  distance  .from  the  principal 
scenes  of  thb  war,  was  not  MOffht  for  as  an  op- 
portunity to  accumulate  &me.  The  young  Sdpio, 
med  with  the  memovy  of  his  &ther  and  m  his  un- 
de,  who  had  fiUlen  in  that  service,  and,  instead  of 
being  deterred  by  their  fide,  eager  to  revenge  their 
iidl,  courted  a  command,  wluch  every  other  Koman 
is  said  to  have  declined.  This  young  man,  as 
has  been  observed,  had  begun*h]s  mmtary  ser- 
vices, in  the  first  year  of  this  war,  on  the  Tednus, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  his  fiither. 
He  was  afterwanu  present  at  the  battle  d[  Cannc^ 
and  vras  one  of  the  fow,  who^  from  that  disas- 
trous field,  forced  their  way  to  CanusinnL  Being 
chosen  commander  by  those  who  escaped  to  thia 
fboe,  he  prevented  the  eflect  of  a  desperate  leao- 
ration  they  had  taken  to  abandon  ItaJy.  Many 
of  the  severer  forms  of  the  common weaJth  having 
been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigences  <? 
the  state,  Sctpio  had  been  chosen  edile,  though 
ander  the  standing  age^  being  only  turned  of 
twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
was  when  he  took  the  comimmd  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  four  years  youngertlmn  he  waswiien 
be  marched  into  Italy. 

Such  particulars  relating  to  men  of  superior 
genius  and  virtue,  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting to  mankind.  It  is  even  pleasing  to 
know,  that  this  young  man  waS)  according  to 
Livy,  tall  and  graceful  in  his  person,  wiSi  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  engaging  aspect 

The  Romans  had  been  hi3ierto  preaerved  in 
ell  the  extrenutaes  of  their  fortune  by  the  superi- 
ority of  their  national  character,  and  by  means 
of  political  establishments^  which,  although  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  superior  ^niui^  yet  nuse 
ordinary  cittaens  to  a  degree  of  ele^Uion  approach- 
ing to  heroism;  enabUng  the  states  theycomijoae 
toBubsist  in  great  dangers,'  and  to  await  the  ap- 
pearuioe  of  superior  men.  They  had  not  yet 
opposed  to  Hannibal  an  officer  of  simibur  talentiL 
or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary  race  of 
mankind.  Sdpio  was  the  fint  who  gave  indu- 
bitable proo&i  of  hii  title  to  this  character.*  Up- 
on his  arrival  in  Spain,  with  a  fieet  of  thirty  gu- 
le^  and  ten  thousand  men,  he  found  the  remams 
M  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within  the 
Ibema,  wherej  under  the  command  of  T.  Fon- 
teioi  and  Luaus  Marciua,  they  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  withstand  the  further  progress-of  the  ene- 
niy-'  There  he  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed 
bis  prindnal  (^uartera  for  the  winter  at  Tarrago- 
iM.  By  his  information  of  the  posture  of  tat 
f^^emjj  it  appeared,  that  they  had  placed  all  their 
magazines  and  storea  at  ^ew  Carthage ;  and  that; 
thinking  this  place  sufficiently  secured  by  a  gar- 
nson  of  a  thousand  men,  they  had  separated  their 
^^  into  three  divsions,  ana  were  gone  in  dif- 
feient  direetbns  to  extend  their  poasessbns,  or  to 


^r  the  territories  they  had  acquired.    Ofthese 
avuion^  none  were  nearer  to  their  principal  star 
*>»  than  ten  days^  march. 
Upon  these  informationa,  Sdpio  formed  a  pfo- 
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ject  to  surprise  the  town  of  New  Carthage, 
though  at  a  distance  from  Tarragona  of  above 
three  hundred  miles.  He  rested  hii  hopes  of 
success  on  the  security  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  aooompUsh  the  greater 
part  of  his  match  before*  his  design  should  be 
suspected,  or  before  any  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  him.  For  this  puipose  he  diadosed 
it  to  Leiius  alone;  and  gave  hun  orders  to  steer 
for  that  place  vrith  hii  fleet,  while  be  himself 
made  hasty  rr^rrh^a  by  land.  Tlus  dty  was  si- 
tuated, like  Okl  Carthage,  on  a  peninsula,  or  neck 
of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Scipio  took  post 
on  the  isthmus,  fortified  himself  towards  the  con* 
tinent;  from  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
secured  himself  on  that  side,  before  he  attacked 
the  town. 

In  his  first  attempts  <m  the  ramparts  he  waa 
repulsed;  but  observing,  that  at  bw  water,  the 
walla  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  place  than  that 
at  which  he  made  his  assault;  and  having  en- 
couraged his  men  by  informing  them  that  the 
god  (»  the  aea  'had  promined  to  fovour  them, 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the  aeason- 
able  ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  planted  \m  lad- 
den^  and  forced  hii  way  into  the  tovm.  Here 
he  made  a  great  booty  m  captives^  money,  and 
ships.* 

In  thii  manner  Sdpio  oondudted  his  firrt  ex- 
ploit in  Spain ;  and  having  carried  on  the  war 
vrith  equal  ability  and  success  for  flye  yean^  he 
obliged  the  Carthaginians,  alter  repeated  defeats^ 
to  abandon  that  counti^.  He  nimself,  while 
Haadrubal  attempted  to  jdn  his  brother  Hanni- 
bal in  Lucania,  and  Mago  to  make  a  diversion  in 
hia  favour  in  Liguria,  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  ^et  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  legally 
qualified  to  bear  the  office  of  consul.  But  having 
an  unquestionable  title  to  the  highest  confidence 
of  hii  country,  the  services  which  he  had  already 
performed  procured  a  diBpensation  in  his  favour. 
He  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  the  provinces  came  to  be  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  stete,  he  moved  that  Africa  should  be 
induded  in  the  number,  and  be  allotted  to  lum- 
aelf :  "  There^"  he  said,  *'the  Carthaginians  may 
receive  tihe  deepest  wounds,  and  from  thence  be 
the  soonest  obhged  for  their  own  safety  to  recall 
their  forces  from  Italy." 

This  motion  was  unfavoumbly  reodved  by  the 
greater  j^art  of  the  senate;  it  seemed  to  be  matter 
of  surprise^  that,  while  Rome  itself  lay  between 
two  hostile  armies^  that  of  Hannibal  in  Bi^lium» 
and  that  of  Maga  in  Liguria  or  Gaul,  the  con- 
sul should  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  so  great 
a  force  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  invadon  of 
Africa.*  The  fittal  miscamace  of  Regulus  on 
that  ground  in  a  former  war,  the  unhappy  efiecte 
of  precipitant  counsdi  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  were  dted  against  him,  and  the  desire  of 
so  arduous  a  station  was  even  accounted  presump- 
tuous in  so  Toung  a  man. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  Sdpio  met  vrith 
in  obtaining  the  oonaent  of  the  senate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  is  mentfoned  the  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fabiua,  whu^  from  a  prepossession  in 
fovour  of  that  dilatory  wax,  by  wnicn  he  himadf 
had  acquired  so  mucn  gloiy ;  and  by  which  at  a 
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time  wben  procmsdnation  was  neeesmir,  be  had 
retrieved  the  fortunes  of  hb  country,  obstinately 
opposed  the  adopting  of  this  hazardous  project. 

It  had  been,  for  the  mdet  part,  an  established 
maxim  in  the  counsels  of  Rome,  to  carry  war, 
when  in  thdr  power,  into  the  enemy's  countir. 
They  had  been  prevented  in  the  present  case  only 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Haimibal  in 
Italy,  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution 
of  their  first  design  as  soon  as  their  aQairs  at 
home  should  furnish  them  with  a  sufficient  re- 
spite. We  may,  therefore,'  conceive  what  thej 
felt  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  war,  from  this 
and  other  circumstances ;  that  even  after  fortune 
had  80  l^eatly  inclined  in  their  fitvour,  they  did 
not  yet  think  themselves  in  ooncfition  to  retaliate 
^on  the  enemjr*  or  safe  against  the  designs  which 
Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  they  should 
divide  their  forces,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  might  be  necessary  to  execute  the  project 
of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  att  last,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  Scipio,  while  the  other  consul 
should  remain  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
might  have  for  hu  province  the  iiriand  of  Sicily, 
dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive 
the  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money 
which  he  himself  xnight  be  able  to  procure;  and 
if  l^e  found,  upon  mature  deliberauon,  a  proper 
opjportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent  upon 
Africa.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out 
for  the  province  assigned  him,  havinff  a  consider- 
able fleet  equipped  by  private  contnbution,  and 
Mi  body  of  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  em- 
barked in  high  expectation  of  the  service  in  which 
be  proposed  to  employ  them.* 
^  Whue  Scipio^  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  was 
rising  to  this  degree  of  eminence  in  the  councils 
of  hu  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  been  attended  with  many  signal  events, 
and  furnished  mamr  proofs  of  distinzuishe<l  abi- 
lity in  the  course  of  its  operations,  highly  interest 
ing  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  receive  instruc- 
tion fro.nri-  such  examples  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  experience  of  preat  events.  But  in  the  sum- 
mary account  of  the  step^  by  which  the  Romans 
ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tract  by  which  they  advanced ;  ana,  with  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  means,  hasten  to  con- 
template the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  decline. 
Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  preserve  them,  had  been  taken  by 
the^  Romans.  W  hile  the  first  of  these  places  was 
besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  enemy's 
lines:  and  being  repulsed,  made  a  feint,  by  a 
hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself,  to  draw  off  the 
besiegers.  By  this  movement  he  obtained  a 
sight  of  that  famous  city;  but  again  retired  with- 
out having  gained  any  advantage  At)m  this  in- 
tended diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  by  the  induction  of  Syracuse ; 
but  that  which  chiefly  afi*ected  his  cause,  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  rein- 
foroe^sents,  was  Ine  fall  of  his  brother  Hasdru- 
baL  This  officer  had  found  means  to  elude  the 
forces  of  Scipio  in  Spain ;  and  attempted,  by  pui^ 
fttin^  the  tract  of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to  join 
him  m  that  country.    In  this  design  he  actually 
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surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  theF^i 
of  the  Alps,  had  pai»ed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon, 
and  advanced  to  the  Metaunis  before  he  n»K 
with  any  considerable  check.  There,  at  last,  he 
encountered  with  the  Roman  consuls^  M.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  M.  Livius  Saliiiator,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  amounts 
ing  to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  one 
escaped  being  taken  or  abin.^ 

On  this  occasion,  the  Romans,  who  had  ao 
lonff  left  their  possessions  in  the  countxy  a  prey 
to  me  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  or  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  ruined  halntations,  and 
resumed  the  labours  of  tlie  field.  Hannibal,  as 
overwhelmed  with  despair  or  affliction,  confess- 
ed, that  he  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  his  country.'  From  this  time  be 
contracted  his  quarters,  withdrew  bis  poets  from 
Apulia,  gave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in  Italy^ 
who  baa  much  to  fear  from  the  reflentmmit  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  should  retire  under  the 
covert  of  his  anriy  in  Brutiimi.  Here  he  himself 
remained  on  the  defensive;  and,  as  if  sensible 
that  his  career  in  Italy  was  neariy  at  an  end, 
erected  those  curious  monuments  which  are 
cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  recorded 
the  particulars  of  his  march  from  Spain  to  Italy, 
and  the  numt>eiB  of  his  army  at  difierent  peiiodb 
of  the  war.* 

In  the  followhig  year,  Mago,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, being  unable  to  effect  any  considerable 
service  in  Spain,  had  orders' to  make  sail  for  Italy, 
and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  Hannibal.  But,  having  lost  some  time  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthafie,  and  a  report 
in  the  mean  time  having  sprnid  of  Scipio*8  inten- 
tion to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  second  order 
to  land  at  Genua ;  and,  that  he  might  distiact  or 
employ  the  forces  of  the  Romans  at  home,  endea- 
vour to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  afifairs  when  Scipio  pro- 
posed to  invatle  Africa,  passed'  into  Sicily,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
making  preparatbns.  In  this  interval,  however, 
havinff  access  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town 
of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  under  the 
command  of  Fleminius,  an  officer,  whose  singi:^ 
lar  abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  Sci- 
pio himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced. 

Scipio  was  -said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to 
have  connived  at  the  outra^  committed  by  Pie- 
minius,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  hunself,  while  at  Syracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so  important  a  ocMnmand. 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  censure  should 
arise  from  his  having  shown  a  dbposition  at  Sy- 
racuse to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  oat,  that  he  af- 
fe^ed  the  mahners  of  that  people;  that  he  passed 
his  time  among  books,  and  in  public  puces  of 
conversation  and  exercise.  Upon  these  surmisei^ 
a  comminsion  was  granted  to  tne  nnetor  of  Sicily, 
with  ten  senators,  two  tribunes  oi  the  people,  ami 
one  of  the  ediles,  who  had  orders  to  join  thf 
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pnslor  in  that  island.  To  them  infltradtons 
wen  given,  thai  if  th^  found  Scipio  aooeaiaij 
W  tho  diflonten  committed  at  Locri,  or  reprehen- 
able  in  his  own  conduct,  they  ehould  ■ma  him  in 
arreti  to  Rome :  but  that,  if  they  fimnd  liim  in- 
nocent he  flhoukl  continue  in  his  command,  and 
be  suflfered  to  cany  the  war  wherever  he  thought 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  memberi  of  ttas  formidable  court  of  in- 

SBcat,  having  landed  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to 
idly,  ordered  Plenunius,  with  thirty  of  his  offi- 
cen,  in  chains  to  Rome :  and  from  Locri,  pro- 
ceeding to  Syracuse,  they  reported  from  thence, 
that  rapio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the  crimes 
coomaitted  by  the  troops  in  garrison  at  Locri : 
and  that  vrithin  the  district  ai  his  own  imme- 
diate command  the  allies  were  fiilly  protected, 
and  the  troops  preserved  in  such  oraer  and  dis- 
cipline,' as,  whenever  they  should  be  employed, 
gave  the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  victory. 

Such  was  the  report  in  &vour  of  this  young 
man,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
statesman  or  warrior,  who  showed  any  consider- 
id>le  disposition  to  l)ecome  acquainted  with  the 
literature  and  ingenious  arts  of  the  Greeks,  in 
this  paTticular,«hia  Carthaginian  ri\'al  is  said  to 
have  advanced  before  him,  having  long  studied 
the  language  and  learning  of  those  nations ;  and 
having  m  ms  retinue  some  persons  from  Greece 
to  aid  liim  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Scijiio,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Sjpain,  havinjg  already  conceived  his  design  upon 
Africa,  had  with  this  view  onened  a  correspon- 
dence with  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia;  and  had 
actually  made  a  visit  in  person  to  this  prince,  who, 
bdng  at  variance  with  Carthage,  was  easily  pre- 
yailfxl  upon  to  promise  his  support  to  the  RonuOis, 
in  case  they  should  carry  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Koman  general,  now  ready  to  embark 
with  a  considerable  army,  sent  Lslius  with  the 
fint  divisbn,  probably  to  examine  the  owst,  to 
chooae  a  proper  station  at  which  to  Ax  the  lusem- 
Uing  of  his  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the  kiiig  of 
.Numidia  to  perform  hb  engarrements. 

This  division  of  the  fleet,  at  its  firat  appear- 
ance, was  sufiposed  to  bring  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, with  all  his  forces,  from  Sicily ;  and  the  Car- 
Uiaginians,  whatever  reason  they  might,  for  some 
time,  have  had  to  expect  this  event,  were  in  a 
great  measure  unprepared  for  it  They  had 
their  levies  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to  hire 
from  abroad ;  their  fortifications  were  out  of  re- 

Eiir,  and  their  stores  and  magazines  unfurnished, 
ven  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
thaU  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply 
these  defects ;  and,  though  undeceived  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbere  and  force  of  the  first  em- 
barkation, they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
soon  to  expect  another;  accordingly  they  con- 
tinued their  preparation,  and  took  every  measure 
to  secure  themselves,  or  to  avert  the  storm  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

They  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax,  king  of  Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  for 
tfaiemselves  a  zealous  ally.  He  had  broke  off  his 
engagenients  with  Scipo  and  the  Romans,  tempt- 
ed by  his  passion  for  Sophomsba,  the  daughter  of 
Hasdrubal,  a  principal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who 
refused  to  marry  him  on  any  other  terms.    But 
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this  tranaactioii,  which  procured  to  the  Caitfa** 
ginians  one  ally,  lost  them  another;  for  this  higl^ 
minded  woman,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  con- 
tracted lor  armies  in  defence  of  her  countnr,  had 
formerly  captivated  Massinissa,  another  Numi- 
dian  pnnee,  that,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom 
by  Syphax,  had  receivei  liis  education,  and  torm- 
ed  hia  attachments,  at  Carthage.*  Massinissa, 
while  he  had  hopes  of  an  albanoe  vrith  the  family 
of  Uasdrubal,  engaged  all  his  partisans  in  Nu- 
midia in  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  he 
himself  fouffht  their  battles  in  person.  But,  stung 
with  his  disappointmenf,  and  the  preference 
which  was  given  to  Ids  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  the  fevour  of  their  enemies ;  had  made  ad- 
vances to  Scipio,  before  his  departure  from  Spoini 
and,  now,  hearing  of  the  amval  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  hastened  to  Hippo,  where  Lslius  had  come* 
to  an-  anchor^  and  made  ofier  of  his  assistance^ 
with  that  of  his  friends  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when 
this  country  was-  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians,  still  in  hoi>es  of  divert- 
ing the  storm,  sent  earnest  instructions  to  both 
their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
and  to  make  every  eflbrt  to  distract  or  to  occupy 
their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  the 
invasion  6f  Africa.  They  sent,  at  the  same  time, 
an  embassy  to  t^e  king  oi  Macedonia,  to  remind 
him  of  the  engagements  into  which  be  had  enter- 
ed with  Hannibal,  and  to  represent  the  danger  * 
to  which  he  and  every  other  prince  must  be  ex- 
posed from  a  people  so  ambitious  as  the  Romans^ 
if  they  were  suHered  to  unite^  by  a  conquest,  the 
resources  of  Carthage  with  thpse  of  Rome. 

Philips  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Gre- 
cian states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affaire  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  se- 
parate peace  first  with  the  ctolians,  and  aAer- 
wanls  with  the  Romans  themselves  ;7  and  was 
now  extremely  averse  to  renew  the  quarrel 
The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  great 
moment;  and  he  listened  so  iar  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  fVirnish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastiljr  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  remiss- 
ness of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  considered  the  war  with  little  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  fSeunily,  by  whom  the  state  was  enga- 
ged in  this  quarrel.*  *  They  negkM^ted  tlieir 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  were  indif- 
ferent to  national  objects,  while  their  private  in- 
terests were  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  west 
from  Carthage,  and  undier  the  Fair  Promontory, 
being  seized  by  Lslius^  furnished  a  place  of  rc- 
QeptK)n  for  Sc'ipio's  fleet.  This  officer  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Sicily  with  fifty  armed  galleys, 
and  four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  reason 
to  expect  that  the  country  woukl  be  laid  waste 
before  him,  great  part  of  this  shipping  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  his  provisions  and  stores.  The 
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iniitibefni  of  hu  umy  are  not  mentioned.  Hif 
fint  object  was  to  make  huneelf  master  of  Utica. 
■ituatea  about  half  way  between  Caithage  ana 
Hippo^  the  place  where  he  landed.  He  accord- 
ingl^,  without  looa  of  time,  preaented  himself  be- 
fore it;  but  soon  fiiund  himself  unable  to  execute 
his  purpose.'  The  countnr,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, was  laid  waste  .or  (feserted  by  the  natives, 
and  could  not  subsist  his  army.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  a  ffreat  force  in  fiSeld,  consisting  of 
thii^  thousana  men,  under  lijbsdrubal,  the  son 
of  Uiago^  toffether  with  6Stj  thousand  foot  and 
ten  thousand  horse,  under  Syphaz,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  now  advanced  to  tne  relief  m  Utica. 

Scipio,  on  the  junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  armies,  retired  from  Utica,  took  pos- 
jMsaion  of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast,  fortified  the 
Isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing a  safe  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army, 
continued  to  be'supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
firom  Sardiiua,  Sialy,  and  Italy.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pe- 
sence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  hkelv,  with- 
out some  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy,  to 
make  any  further  impression  on  Africa,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  though  amounting 
nearly  to  a  breach  <^  feith,  was  supposed  to  be 
allowed  in  war  with  an  African  enemy. 
^  The  oombined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numi- 
dia  lay  in  two  separate  encampments,  and,  it  be- 
ing winter,  were  lodged  in  huts  covered  with 
brushwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  thee^ 
drcumstanoes  the  Roman  general  formed  a  de- 
sign to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  which  that  alarm  miffht  occasion, 
to  attack  them  in  the  night.  In  oraer  to  gain  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
ways  by  which  his  en^isflaries  must  pass  in  the 
execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotiar 
tion,  and  affected  to  treat  of  conditions  for  termi- 
nating the.  war.  His  deputies,  under  this  pretence, 
being  freely  admitted  mto  the  enem^r^s  station, 
brought  him  minute  information  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts 
of  their  camp. 

Scipio  being  possessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  off  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and  in  many  different  places  at  onoe^ 
set  fire  to  Haadrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  beinf 
easily  caught  by  the  dry  mat^Tinls,  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  'the  Carthaginians  suppo- 
sing that  these  fires  were  accidental,  and  having 
no  apprehension  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
ran  without  arms  to  extrnguish  them :  and  the 
Numidiana,  with  still  less  concern,  left  their  huts 
to  gaze  on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  their  assistance. 
In  this  state  of  security  and  confusion  Sdpb  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  them  with  g[reat  slaughter;! 
and  being,  in  consequence  of  this  action,  again 
master  ot  the  field,  ne  returned  to  Utica,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  tne  African 
armies  had  now  received,  they  were  likely  to 
have  k»t  their  arms  and  their  baggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sufficient  numbers  together  to  with- 
stand an  enemy;  on  thb  supposition,  it  had  been 
alr«idy  proposed  at  Cartha^  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  resort,  the  recalhng  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  But  this  motion,  upon  a  report  from  Has- 
drubal  and  Syphax,  that  tney  were  again  arming 
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and  asflpmWipg  their  forces,  and  tfiat  they 
joined  by  a  recruit  of  four  thousand  men,  newly 
arrived  nom  Spain,'  was  for  some  tinx  laid  aside. 
These  hopes,  nowever,  were  speedily  blasted  by 
a  second  defeat  which  the  combined  array  receiv- 
ed before  they  were  fiiUy  assembled,  and  bv  a  re- 
volution which  ensued  m  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  whiere  Syphax,  pursued  by  Massinissa  and 
Lcliins  was  vanquished  and  driven  from  bis 
kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  the 
possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Romana.  On  this  calamity  Has- 
drubu  being  threatened  by  the  populace  of  Car- 
thage wiUi  vengeance  for  his  repeated  nuacap- 
ria^es,  and  being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  aan- 
gumary  spirit  of  his  dountrymen,  durst  not  trust 
himself  in  their  hands;  and  in  a  species  of  exile, 
with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  that  adhered 
to  him,  withdrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mago  and  himself  to 
hasten  their  return 'into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forees  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  tame 
been  jprepared  for  this  measure,  having  trans- 
ports m  readiness  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  reonved  the  order  with  some  expras- 
Aons  of  rage.  "  They  have  now  accomplished," 
he  said  (speaking  ci  thtf  opposite  faction  at  Car- 
thage,) "what,  by  withlu^ig  from  me  the  ne- 
cessary supports  m  this  war,  tney  have  long  en 
deavoured  to  effect  They  have  wished  to  dntroj 
the  femily  of  Barcas;  and  rather  than  fail  in  tbeir 
aim,  are  wiUing  to  Iniry  it  at  last  under  the  ruina 
of  their  countiy."* 

While  the  Cartha^ians  were  thus  driven  to 
their  last  resource,  Scipio  advanced  towards  their 
city,  and  invested  at  once  both  Tunis  and  Utka, 
wmch,  though  at  the  distance  of  above  thirty 
miles  from  each  other,  may  be  considered  as  bas- 
tions on  the  right  and  the  left,  which  flanked  and 
commanded  the  country  which  led  to  this  famous 
place.  His  approach  |^ve  the  citizens  a  fresh 
alarm,  and  seemed  to  bnng  their  danger  too  near 
to  svmer  them  to  await  die  arrival  of  relief  from 
Italy.  It  appealed  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of 
the  victor  by  a  treaty;  and  thirty  senaton  were 
accordingly  deputed  to  sue  for  peace.  The  depu- 
ties, in  their  address  to  the  Roman  proconsul, 
laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal,  suppor- 
ted, as  they  alleged,  by  a  aesperate  fection  who 
had  adopteid  his  wild  designs.  They  entreated 
that  the  Romans  would  once  more  be  pleased  to 
spare  a  republic  which  was  again  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  counsete  of  a  few 
of  its  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request^  Scipio  men- 
tioned the  terms  upon  which  he  supposed  that 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  a^eed  to,  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenced;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter>. 
rupted  and  prevented  of  its  final  effect  by  the 
arrival  of  HannibaL  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  having  token  the  neoeasary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he  should 
be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage;  now  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and  uter  he  had 
supported  himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  by  the 
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Mle  frfoe  of  hit  pefMnal  ehamder  and  abilitiea, 

agaiiHt  the  whole  wdght,  iiifltitiitioiiB,  reioaioet, 

discipline,  and  national  character  of 

U.  C.  561.    the  RomaniL  transported  his  army 

from  thence,  landed  at  Hadrumetum, 

at  a  dJstanee  from  any  of  the  quarters  occupied 

by  the  Romans,  and  drew  to  his  standard  all  the 

Remains  of  the  lately  vanquished  armies  of  Car- 

tha^  and  all  the  forces  which  the  repaUic  was 

yet  vn  a  state  to  supply. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  the  counsels 
of  Carthage,  and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh 
presumption.  They  now  slimtod  the  ftdth 
which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Sdpio^  and 
aeiaed  on  all  the  Roman  vesMh,  which,  tHMtinj^ 
to  the  eeseation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenger  whom 
the  Reman  general  sent  to  complain  of  this  out- 
nge;  and  thus  hostilities,  after  a  very  short  truce^ 
were  renewed  with  redoubled  animosity  and  ran- 
cour on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions o«  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
■ant  a  message  to  Huinibal,  then  at  Hadrume- 
tom,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  and  at  anv  hazard  to  rdieve  the 
city  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  ae^ 
To  this  message  &  made  answer,  that  iniafiairs 
of  state'  the  councils  of  Carthage  must  dedde; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general  who  com- 
mands must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  6ffht 

The  fordnff  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  ItSy  was 
a  victory  to  Scipio;  as  this  was  the  first  fruit 
which  at  ventured  to  promise  from  the  invasion 
of  Afiiea.  With  %hm  enemy,  however,  in  his 
reai^it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attadc 
of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  fhmi 
both  these  places,  and  prepared  to  contend  for 
thepossession  of  the  field. 

The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  collected  his 
foioes  at  Hadrumetum,  marched  to  the  west- 
ward, intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Ba- 
grada,  and  fh>m  thence  to  observe  and  counteract 
toe  operations  of  his  enemy.  Sdpio^  intending 
to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantageous 
ground  on  the  upper  Bafrada,  took  his  route  to 
toe  same  country ;  and  while  both  directed  their 
march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  pjains  of  Zama. 

When  the  arniies  arrived  on  tnis  ground,  nei- 
ther party  was  in  condition  to  protract  the  war. 
Hannibal,  whose  interest  it  would  have  been  to 
avoid  any  haaartlous  measure^  and  to  tire  oat  his 
enemiy  by  delays,  if  he  were  in  possession  of  his 
own  country,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  was  m  reality  obliged  to  risk  the  whole  of 
its  fortunes,  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  the  huids 
of  the  enemy,  ct  to  prevent  their  renewing  Uie 
blockade. 

Sdpio  was  hr  advanced  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, vrbich  was  soon  likely  to  be  deserted  by  ite 
natives,  and  exhausted  of  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  he  was  fax  romoved  from  the  sea,  the 
principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
supply;  surrounded  by  enemies;  a  great  army 
under  Hannibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Carthage,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force 
that  detended  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  circumstances  both  parties  probably 
saw  the  necessity  of  immrdiate  action;  .and  tfaie 
Carthaginian  general,  sensible  of  Uie  unequal 
atake  he  was  to  play^  the  safety  of  hii  country 
against  the  fortune  <n  a  sing^  anny,  whose  kiss 


would  not  materially  affect  the  Stete  from  whence 
they  came^  chose  to  try  the  effect  of  a  negotiation, 
and  for  this  purpose  desired  a  personal  mterview 
with  Scipio. 

In  comfdiance  with  this  request,  the  Roipan 
general  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians advancing  at  the  same  time,  they  halted 
at  the  distenoe  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three 
miles  from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between 
their  lines.  Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by 
expressing  his  regret  tl^  the  Carthaginians 
should  have  aimed  at  any  conquests  beyond  their 
own  coaste  in  Africa,  or  the  Romans  beyond  those 
of  Ualjr.  "We  began,"  he  said,  "with  a  contest 
for  Sioly;  we  proceeded  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  and  we  have  each  in  our  turns 
seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangers,  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its 
enemies.,  it  is  time  that  we  should  distrust  our 
fortune,  and  drop  an  animosity  which  has  brought 
us  both  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  lan- 
guage indeed  may  have  little  weight  with  you, 
who  have  been  successful  in  all  your  attempta^ 
and  who,  have  not  yet  experienced  any  reverec  of 
fortune;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  You  now  behold  in  me  a  per- 
son who  was  once  almost  master  of  your  country, 
and  who  am  now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defence 
of  my  own.  I  encamped  within  five  miles  of 
Rome,  and  oflfered  the  possessions  round  thfr 
forum  to  sale.  Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too 
hi.  I  now  offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sunly,  and  every  other  island  that  lies  between  . 
this  continent  and  youn.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbed 
her  ancient  posseasions  on  tms  coast ;  and  I  think 
dmt  the  terms  I  offer  you  are  sufficiently  advan« 
tageous  and  honounbfe  to  procure  it." 

To  this  address  Scipio  replied,    "That  the 
Romans  had  not  been  aggrcssora  in  the  present 
or  preceding  wan  with   Carthage:  that  they 
strove  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  pro- 
tect  their  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  favoured  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instebility  of  human  affairs,  nor 
should  be  more  on  his  guard  against  the  chancca 
of  war.    The  terms,"  he  said,  "  which  vou  now 
propose*  might  have  been  accepted  o^  nad  you 
offered  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  bad  proposed, 
as  a  prehide  to  the  treaty,  to  remove  from  thence ; 
but  now,  that  you  are  driven  from  every  post,  you 
propose  to  surrender;  and  are  forced,  not  only  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  but  are  stripped  of 
part  of  your  own.     These  concessions  are  no 
u>nger  sufiScient;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part 
of  the  conditions  already  agreed  t<^  by  your  coun- 
trymen, uid  which  they,  on  your  appearance  in 
AfiricA,  so  basely  retracted.    Besides  what  you 
now  ofiTer,  it  was  promised  on  their  part,  that  all 
Roman  captives  snould  be  restored  without  ran- 
som ;  that  all  armed  ships  riiould  be  delivered  up ; 
that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  talents  should  be 
paid,  and  hostages  given  by  Carthage  for  the  per- 
formance <^  air  these  articles. 

"  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted 
a  cessation  of  arma^  but  were  diamefolly  betrayed 
by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now  to  abate  any 
part  <Mf  the  articles  which  were  then  stipulatec^ 
wouU  be  to  rewaid  a  breach  of  fiuth,  and'  to  in-  « 
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itract  nations  hcfraafter  how  to  profit  bj  peifidy. 
You  may  therefore  be  aasured,  mat  I  will  not  so 
much  as  tranamit  to  Rome  any  proposal  ihatdoes 
not  contain,  aa  preliminaries,  ev^ry  article  for- 
merly stipulated,  together  with,  such  additional 
concessions  as  may  mdoce  the  Romans  to  renew 
the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Cai^ 
thaie  must  vanquish,  or  submit  at  discretion."^ 

From  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  actbn;  and  on  the 
following  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage from  dday  or  surprise,  came  forth  into  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  front 

Sci(No  drew  forth  his  lejgions  in  their  usual  di> 
visions,  but  somewhat  difiSrently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
these  he  fomied  the  mercenary  troops,  composed 
of  GKiuls,  Ligurians,  and  Spamaids.  In  a  second 
line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
tha^ ;  and  in  a  third  line^  about  haV  a  quarter  of 
a  nule  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  sharedt  with  himself  in  all  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He  placed  his  cavalry 
in  the  vrings  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  PCMBted  Lslius  with  the  Iloman  cavalry, 
on  his  left,  and  Maasuiissa  ^vrith  the  Numidian 


horse  on  his  right  He  placed  the  manipules,  or 
divisions  of  the  legions,  not  as  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  /ront  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposi- 
tion was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  mifiht  pass  without 
disonierinff  the  columns.  At  tne  head  of  each 
fine  he  puced  the  Velites,  or  irregular  m&ntry, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour 
to  force  them  back  upon  their  own  lines;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  befoce  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by  the 
ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipules^ 
to  conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  these  animals^  even  in  their  wildstate,  to 
be  the  dupes  of  their  own  resentment,  and  to  follow 
the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled  into  any 
snare  that  is  prepared  for  them  ;>  the  design  thus 
formed  by  Scipio  to  mislead  them,  accordingly 
proved  succeasniL  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  be^m 
to  skirmish  on  the  wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  sig- 
lial  for  the  elephants  to  chaige.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  the 
Roman  light  infantiy,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their 
riders  in  different  mrections.  Some  broke  into 
their  own  line  with  condderable  disorder,  others 
fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped  bjr  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  tnem  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions  quite  out  of 
the  action ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two 
armies  was  cleared  of  these  animals,  and  of  all  the 
irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  and  second  fine  of 
Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the  im- 
pression  which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make. 
The  third  line  still  remained  on  its  ground,  and 
nemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  action. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian army,  composed  of  Oauls  and  ligurians^ 
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engaged  with  the  RooiaB  knons;  and,  after  • 
short  resistance,  were  forced  back  on  the  seoond 
line^  who^  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
allow  them  to  pas^  presented  their  anna:  The 
fugitives  were  aoooraingly  maancred  on  boCh 
t&at  and  fell  by  the  sworas  of  their  own  paity» 
or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  seccmd  line,  consutinff  of  the  Afirican  nad 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  nad  a  similar  fote; 
they  perished  by  the  han£  of  the  Romans^  or  taj 
those  of  their  owii  merve,  who  had  orders  to  re- 
ceive them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them  httk^ 
if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio^  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard 
labour,  embaxiaased  with  heaps  of  the  abiii, 
scaroely  able  to  keep  their  footing  on.graond  be- 
come uippery  jmih  irad  and  gore^  anid  in  these 
circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  fajm 
fresh  enemy,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  tbm 
contest,  he  endeavoured,  vrithout  loss  of  tiine^  to 
put  hiinself  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  engaflement. 
His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  tbaeliamd- 
ous  drcttmstances,  were  vfetorious  on  both  the 
wings,  and  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  g[iound  to  be  cleared;  and  his 
columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  bar- 
ing  been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  thoaeof 
the  first  line  to  ckise  to  the  centre;  those  of  the 
second  and  third  to  divide,  and,  ffsinmff  the 
flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  vritn  the  nont. 
In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  w|ui  clearing 
of  the  dead,  probably  by  Uie  velites  or  inegnlar 
troops,  he,  with  the  least  possible  knsof  time,  and 
without  any  interval  of  confusion,  completed  his 
fine  \o  receive  the  enemy.  An  actwn  ensued, 
which,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  this  memor- 
able war,  was  likely  to  remain  aome  time  in  soa- 
pense;  when  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  amy, 
xeturninf  firom  the  pursuit  of  the  horse  tbey  had 
routed,  fell  on  the  &ink  of  the  Carthaginian  inr 
fentry,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  Jiopes  of  victovy  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  ifthis  shoidd  fail,  on  the  steady 
valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  reserved  for  the 
last  eflfoxt  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conffict  wilh 
the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their 
ardour  in  the  b^nnins  of  the  battle,  might  be 
unable  to  conteim  with  the»  third,  yet  frnh  for 
action  and  inured  to  victory.  .  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  eflect  of  hb  elephants,  by  the  pie- 
caution  which  Scipio  had  taken  in  opening  his 
intervals,  and  in  forming  continued  lanes  for  their 
passage  from  front  to  rear;  and  of  the  eflEeci  of 
nis  reserve,  b)r  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.'  Having 
taken  no  measures  to  secure  a  retreat,  oor  to  save 
any  part  of  his  army,  he  obstinately  fought  eveiy 
minute  of  the  day  to  the  last;  and  when  heooiild 
delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  hoipse,  of 
whom  many,  overwhelmed  with  hun^  and  &- 
tigue^  having  fiUlen  by  the  way,  he  anived  with  a 
few,  m  the  course  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  st 
Hadrumetum.  Here  he  embarked  and  prwseeded 
by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convinoed  his 
countrvmen  of  the  extant  of  their  loss.  Seeing 
Hannibal  without  an  anny,  they  believed  them- 
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•elvM  vipquiiihud;  and,  with  ndndfl  tinjprovided 
with  that  spirit  which  tappoited  the  KomuiB 
when  oveituown  at  Thiaaimeniis  and  Canna, 
were  now  dMUOua,  bj  any  oonceasbni,  to  avert 
the  aupposed  ncowary  oonaequenoes  of  their  fiite. 

The  riotous  populace^  that  had  so  lately  par- 
sued  with  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear 
asunder  the  snppoeed  autbora  of  peaoe,^  were  now 
■Uent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  terms  that  might 
be  prescribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowing 
how  little  his  ooontrymen  were  qualified  to  con- 
tend with  misfortune,  confessed  m  the  Senate^ 
that  he  was  come  from  deddiug,  not  the  event  of 
a  single  battle,  but  the  &te  ofa  g^raat  war,  and 
advised  ihem  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.' 
They  aoooidingly  determined  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  tmie  the  Roman  army,  in  puisuit 
of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  coast;  and 
havinff  received  fiom  Italy  a .  laxs&  supply  of 

finoemont  of  fifky  gajlcyBt  was  m  a  condition,  not 
only  to  lesume  the  siege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  hut 
likewise  to  threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital  it- 
aelf  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  began  to  invest  the 
tovm  and  block  up  the  narbour. 

Sdpio  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting 
the  fleet  to  its  station,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  that  hoisted  vrxeaths  of  ohve  and  other  en- 
flgns  of  peace.  This  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
en  on  board,  who  were  authorised  to  decbre  the 
wihmisBion  cMt  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's 


The  ambition  of  Scqiio  might  have  inclined 
hmi  to  urge  his  victory  to  the  utmost ;  that  he 
might  carrv,  instead  ofa  treaty,  the  spoils  of  Car- 
thage to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  But  the 
imTratii»niy»  with  which  the  consuls  of  the  present 
and  of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch 
fiom  his  handi  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war, 
may,  with  other  motives,  have  induced  him  to  re- 
ceive the  submission  of  the  vanquished  upon  the 
first  terms  that  appeared  sufficiently  honourable, 
and  suited  to  the  object  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

In  allusion  to  this  ctrcumstance^  he  vras  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  sup- 
plant him  in  this  command,  had  saved  the  repuo- 
nc  of  Carthage.*  But  men  seldom  act  fipom  any 
single  consideration;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  proba- 
faility,  justly  supposed  to.  have  bad  other  and 
nobbr  motives  than  this  jeabunr  of  a  successor. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  spared  the  rival  of  his 
eountry,  in  ovder  to  maintain  the  emulation  of 
oourage  and  of  national  virtue.  This  motive 
Cato^  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  qucstor,  and  who  was  not  inclined  to  flatter, 
did  nim  the  honour  to  assign  in  a  speech  to  the 


Sdfia,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian 
mmmisskmere  to  atteiulhim  at  Tuni%  preKribed 
the  following,  terms  : 

That  Carthafle  should  continne  to  hold  in  Af- 
rica all  that  she  bad  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
bejrovemed  by  her  own  laws  and  institutions: 

That  she  shoukl  make  immediate  restitution 
of  pXl  Reman  ships  or  other  effects  taken  in  vio- 
lation of  the  late  truce : 

Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives  de- 
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sorter^  or  fugitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  war : 

surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
gallies  of  three  tier  of  can  : 

Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in 
the  stalls  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  from  taming 
or  breaking  any  more  of  those  animals : 

That  B&  should  not  make  vrar  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  consent  of  the  Romans : 

That  she  should  indemnify  Massinissa  for  all 
the  kMses  he  had  sustained  in  Ihe  late  war: 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  talents^*  at  the  rate  ot  two  hundred 
talents  a  year  for  fifty  years: 

That  the  state  should  give  hostagea  for  the 
performance  of  these  sevoal  articles,  audi  as 
Scipio  should  select  from  the  noblert  frmilies  of 
Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  mt 

And  that,  until  this  treaty  should  be  ratified 
they  shoukl  supply  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
with  pay  and  provirions. 

Wnoi  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Cartha||e,  one  of  the  membere  arose^ 
and,  in  terms  of  indignation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them:  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  This  action  was  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure ;  and  Hannibal,  in 
excuse  of  his  rashness^  informed  the  senate,  that 
he  had  left  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine 
years  okl;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  foity- 
five;  and,  after  a  life  spent  in  camps  uid  military 
operations,  returned  for  the  first  time  to  bear  hn 
part  in  politi<»l  councils;  that  he  hoped  thej 
woukl  bear  with  his  inexperience  in  matters  A 
dvil  form,  and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the 
manner  oif  what  he  had  done ;  that  he  was  sen*- 
Ue  the  j^posed  terms  of  peace  were  un&vour- 
able,  but  he  knew  not  how  else  his  country  was 
to  be  rescued  fiom  her  present  difficulties;  he 
wished  to  reserve  her  for  a  time  in  which  she 
could  exert  her  resolution  vrith  mora  advantage. 
He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the  present 
extremity,  accept,  without  hesitation,  and  even 
without  consulting  the  people,  conditions  which| 
though  hard,  were,  notwithstanding,  leas  fatal  to 
the  commonwealth  than  any  one  couU  have 
hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battle  of 
Zama.> 

The  conditions  were  acoonlingly 
U.  C.  553.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  concessions,  which  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
rognty.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  re^ 
mitted  to  Scipio^  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the 
terms  be  had  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instantly 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  im 
and  burnt:  the  firrt  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  was  exacted,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
this  article^  many  membsTB  of  the  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  obsemd  to 
smile,  and  being  questioned  on  this  insuh  to  the 
public  distress^  made  answer.  That  a  smile  of 
acom  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their 
eountry,  until  it  afiected  their  own  mlenat,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 
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3  Theie  were  pfrobaUy  the  eituana,  fit  to  eerrj  ams. 
leaidlng  in  the  city ;  for  it  waa  not  yet  the  practice  to  enrol 
thoae  who  did  not  oSu  theif  namei  at  Rome. 
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IN  the  course  of  the  war,  which  teiminated,  in 
80  distinguished  a  BUperiority  of  the  Roman  over 
the  Carthaginian  repaUic,  the  victors  bad  ex- 
perienced mucii  eieater  diatreas  than  had,  even  in 
the  last  stage  of  ue  conflict,  fiiUen  to  the  share  of 
the  vanquished.  The  greater  part  of  their  tern- 
tory,  during  a  series  of  years,  lay  waste;  was 
ruined  in  its  habitations,  phindered  of  its  alaves 
and  its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  people.  The 
city  itself  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions  that  threatened  immediate  nmme.' 
Amonff  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at  this 
time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  re- 
newed ;  but  every  public  fund  that  waa  consti- 
tuted in  the  ocdinary  way  being  insufiicient,  the 
Btate  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  it^  members,  and  calkd  for  their  plate  and  other 
ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  defiray  the  ex- 
poises.  Thev  debased  their  silver  coin  by  a  great 
mixture  of  alloy,'  and  farther  reduced  the  copper 
Ass  from  its  kite  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one.' 
The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by 
desertion  or  by  the  sworn  of  the  enemy,  uncom- 
monly &tal  in  such  a  series  of  battka,  were  re- 
duced firom  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
to  nearly  the  half.' 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twdve 
colonics  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  support  Yet,  proof  against  the  whole 
of  these  suffenngs,  the  Romans  maintained  the 
conflict  with  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  they  considered  the  smallest  concession  as 
equivalent  to  ruin.  In  tiiQ  £irther  exertion 
of  this  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the  pressure 
of  this  war  was  removed,  their  fortunes  roae  to  a 
flood  of.  prosperity  and  greatness,  proportioned  to 
the  low  ebb  to  w^h  they  seemed  to  nave  &Ilen 
in  the  course  of  it 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  thor  former  posses- 
sions, the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Hiero.  In  Spain,  they  succeeded  to  all  the 
possessions^  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
been  this  subiect  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They 
brought  Carthage  herself  under  contributbn,  and 
reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  lliyricum,  in 
their  treaty  with  PhiUp  and  his  allies^  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 
only  of  security,  but  of  power ;  and  b^(an  to  be 
considered  in  tne  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  prin- 
dpal  arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  consequence,  they  iwome  more  absolute 
masters  than  they  had  been  befbra  the  war.—- 


The  cantons,  whiefa,  in  so  genenl  a  defsdioii  of 
their  other  allies,  had  continued  fiuthful  to  them, 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  by  the  habite 
of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  ao  pnwpeioas 
a  cauae.  Thoae,  on  the  oontrny,  who  had  re- 
volted, or  withdrawn  their  aUegianoe,  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  aubmission  more  entiie  than 
they  had  formeriy  acknowledged  $  and  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  whole  country  being,  till  now, 
precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  firom  the  very 
storm  which  had  shaken  it,  atability  and  finoe. 

But,  notwithstandinff  the  splendour  of  such 
rapid  advancement,  and  of  the  nij^h  militajy  and 
polilica]  talents  which  mocuied  it,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident the  career  of  the  Romans  had  been  stc^  at 
the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  poiiahed 
national  nor  they  themaelves  been  otnerwiae 
known  than  as  a  barbarous  dynasty,  that  fell  a 
prey  to  some  more  fortunate  pretenders  to  domi- 
nion and  conquest 

The  Romans^  being  altogether  men  of  tfao 
sword,  or  of  the  state,  made  no  application  to  let- 
ters or  sedentary  occupatioiiB.  Cato  is  introduced 
by  Cicero  as  saying.  That  it  had  been  ahdeDtly 
the  fiishion  at  Roman  feasts  to  sing  heroical  bat 
lads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors:  but  that  this 
custom  had  been  discontinued  in  his  own  time; 
and  it  is  probable,  firom  the  ^reat  change  which 
their  language  underwent  m  a  few  year^  that 
had  no  popular  or  establiahed  compoaitiona 


they 

in  writing,  or'even  in  vulgar  tradition,  by  which 
the  uniformity  of  language  has,  in  other  inBtances^ 
been  longer  preserved. — They  had  hitherto  no 
histxxian,  poe^  or  philosopher;  and  it  waa  only 
now,  that  any  taste  began  to  appear  for  the  com- 
positions of  such  authors.  Fabiua,  Enniu^  and 
Cato,  became  the  first  historians  of  their  oonntry, 
and  raised  the  first  literary  monuments  of  geniuo 
that  were  to  remain  vrith  posterity.^ 

The  inclination  whi^  now  appeared  finr  tho 
learning  of  the  Greeka  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
never-encUng  dispute^  which,  in  this  as  in  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  ancieDl 
and  moidem  manners,  ^he  admirera  of  ancient 
timea,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  frote 
their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to  reject  every  now 
improvement,  and  seemed  willing  to  stop  the 
progrress  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  and  tho 
laahionable,  on  the  other  hand,  likra  what  wao 
new ;  were  fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever 
adopt  the  latest  invention  as  the  model  of  pn>> 
priety,  elegance,  and  beauty. 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  ac- 
complished councils  of  state,  waa  joined  a  very 
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\  gtam  ftvpentitioii,  which  led  to  many  acts  of  ab- 
smditT  and  czuelty.  In  this  particohrit  appeaiSi 
that  the  conceptions  of  men  are  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  tneir  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
military  character;  and  that  toe  rites  ihej  ad<^ 
even  when  innocent,  and  the  most  admiiwihlff  ex- 
pressions of  worship^  do  not  draerve  to  be  record- 
ed for  anj  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how  fiir 
they  are  arbitrary;  and  how  little,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  tlie  moit  accomplished,  by  any  rule  of 
utility,  humanity,  or  reason. 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  Gauls  and  the  Grreeks  were  to 
poseeas  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-plaoe;  supposing,  we  nvty  imagine,  that, 
by  this  act  of  monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty, 
tney  were  to  fulfil  or  elude  tfaie  prediction.'  They 
attended  to  the  numberless  procfigies  that  were 
annually  collected,  and  to  the  chaims  that  were 
suggested  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodi- 
gies wen  supposed  topresw,  no  less  than  they 
did  to  the  most  serious  affiors  of  the  common- 
wealth.* They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distveeses  more  to  the  nefflect  of  suporsti- 
tious  rites,  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  offi- 
oen,  or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies^  Fa- 
btus,  who,  by  pejrseveranoe  and  steadiness,  had 
th&merit  of  restorii^  their  affairs,  was  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect 
.  of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  suc- 
cessful commander.^  Even  Scipio  is  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  dreaiM^  and  to  have  pre- 
tended to  special  revelations. 

From  such  examples  as  these,  we  may  learn 
the  fallacy  of  partial  xepresentations  of  tmtional 
character,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  drawing 
anjr  inference  from  the  defects  oraooompUshments 
which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind,  to  estab- 
lish those  of^another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
some  popular  acts  iU  favour  of  those  who  had 
waSeted  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that  had 
been  seized  in  thif  magaannes  of  the  enemj,  were 
sokl  in  the  dty  at  a  low  price,  and  a  considerable 
distribution  of  land  was  made  to  numbers  of  the 
people  in  reward  of  their  long  and  perilousservices. 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 
sources  of  great  abuse;  private  citizens,  in  the 
sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities^ 
and  wereTmade  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of  sldth 
and  riot,  they  might  subsist  without  care,  uid 
without  industry.  Soktiers  were  taught  to  exped 
extraordinary  rewards  for  ordinary  services;  and 
ambitious  leaden  were  instructed  now  to  transfer 
the  affection  and  the  hopes  of  the  legions  firqm 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  treatv  with  Carthag^  while  it  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged, left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
quarrels^  which  still  remained  on  their  bifnds, 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insu- 
bres^  and  other  Graulish  natbns  on  the  Po^  al- 
though they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage 
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which  the pvesenceof  Hannibal  inltalymight  have 
given  Uiem  against  the  Romans,  wem  unable  to 
&main  at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  acknovv- 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Uarthaginian  exile,  of  the  naxne 
of  Hamilcar,  at  their  head,  they  attempted  again 
to  didodffe  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  I  lacentia; 
andon  tnat  side,  vrith  various  events  for  some 
yearsi  furnished  occupation  to  the  aims  of  the  re- 
public. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
whichj  aiwut  three  yean  Kfore,  he  had  conduded 
with  the  Romans,  had  lately  suppfied  the  Car- 
thaginians with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  men  he  bad  sent  to  the 
assistence  of  Carthage,  many  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as  captives. 
Trusting,  however,  to  the  authority  of  his  crown, 
he  sent,  during  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  anuCartha£inianB,a  message* 
to  demand  the  enlargement  of  Uiose  Macedonian 
captives.  To  this  messa^  the  senate  replied  with 
disdain,  that  the  king  orMacedonia  appeared  to 
desire  a  war  and  should  have  it. 

The  people,  nevertheless,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  late  contest,  engaged  in  this  war  with 
uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they  thought, 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  memters, 
who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  subjecte  of  tri- 
umph, and  for  fresh  occasion  of  military  honours. 
But  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  enter  into 
a  war  upon  these  motives,  they  were  penuaded 
to  give  tneir  consent  upon -a  representation  of  the 
ffrut  pro^[res8  winch  was  making  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  tne  supposed  necessity  of  carry- 
ing the  wat  into  his  own  eountrv,  in  order  to 
check  or  prevent  bis  designs  upon  Italy. 

Philip)  feom  being  the  heaa  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Achsans,  and  many  other 
stetes  of  Ghreece^  were  united,  aspired  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  an^ 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself 
roaster  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
.£gean  sea,  .whether  in  Europe-  or  Asia.  Upon 
thedeath  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  the  8ucces> 
sion  of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Egjmt,  Philip  had  enterea  into  a  treaty  with 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between  them 
the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  and 
in  order  to  be  read^  for  his  more  distant  operations^ 
was  busy  in  reducmg  the  places  which  stui  held  out 
against  him  in  Greece,  and  in  ito  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  army  vrith  orden 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Abydos.  The  Atheni- 
ans sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
"It  is  no  longer  a  question,"  said  the  consul Sul- 
picius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people,  "whether 
you  will  huve  a  war  with  Philip,  but  whether 
you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy. 
If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athen&  as 
Hannihwl  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then  see  him 
arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  o(  five  months* 
and  after  the  passage  of  tremendous  mountains^ 
but  after  a  voyage  ^five  days  from  his  embarka- 
tion at  Corintn." 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  ci 
the  Roman  people  for  war;  and  the  officen^  yet 
remaining  inSidly  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and  the 
,  land  forces  that  haid  been  employed  against  Car- 
thage  had  orders,  without  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
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The  oonsul  Sulpicim  was  des- 
U.  C.  558.  tined  to  commend  m  that  oomitry. 
He  found,  upon  his  unrival,  that 
AttaluiL  the  king  of  Pergamufl^  and  the  republic 
of  RhooM,  had  taken  aims  to  oppose  the  progieas 
of  Philip.  In  concert  with  these  allies,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Daidanians  and  other  can- 
tomi  whojoined  him  on  the  frontieie  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  Koman  consul  was  enabled  to  relieve  and 
to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  though  already  averse  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Philip^  and  impatient  of  his  usurpations ; 
even  the  Etouans,  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undecided 
on  this  occasbn,  and  deferred  entering  into  any 
engagement  with  the  Romans.  The  reputation 
of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  still  very  high; 
and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  inva- 
ders, considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous 
power,  might  be  able  to  protect  the  states  that 
dedared  tor  them  against  the  vengeance  of  so 
great  a  king.i 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisive  event  Philip  took  poet  on  the 
DKiuntains  that  separate  Epirus  firom  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevent^  tne  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating an^  raither.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Cluintius  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  conmiand,  brought  to  an  immediate 
issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held  in 
suspense. 

The  Roman  Iegion,*except  in  ito  first  encoun- 
ters with  PvrrhuB,  had  never  measured  its  force, 
or  Gomoared  its  advantages  with  any  troops  form- 
ed on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to  those  who  rea- 
soned on  the  subject,  may  have  appeared  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One  pre- 
sumption, indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
legion,  that  both  Pjnrrhus  and  Hannibal  thought 
proper  to  adopt  its  weapons,  though  there  is  no 
account  of  their  having  imitated  the  line  of  battle 
or  form  of  ito  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  irtrong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
eohimn,  which  might  he  varied  occasionaUy  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  anned 
with  spears  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feel  in 
length.  The  five  first  ranks  could  level  and 
carry  their  pointe  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spears  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  were  before  them; 
and  in  this  posture,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  in- 
tercept the  missiles  of  the  enemy ;  and,  with  their 
pressure,  supported,  or  urged,  the  front  of  their 
own  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is 
oomputed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  legion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  feet  in 
which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  actine  with  his 
buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the  enemy's 
spears  opposed  to  him  :3  nevertheless,  the  strength 
or  the  pnalanx  bdng  entirely  collected  in  front, 
and  depending  on  the  closeness  of  its  order ;  when 
attacked  on  3ie  flank  or  rear,  when  broken  or 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it  was  easily 
routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  ground, 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  acoesdUe  only  in  one 
direction. 
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The  Roman  legion  could  act  on  its  front,  its 
flank,  or  its  rear.  £^ch  divisiun,  or  manixNile^ 
and  even  the  men  that  composed  it,  coula  act 
apart;  and,  if  they  had  space  enough  to  pl^dKir 
weaponS)  could  scarody  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
be  made  to  sufier  for  want  of  a  determinate  order. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  nonnd, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  nad  au 
undoubted  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack 
by  separate  divisions,  at  considerable  intcrvab; 
and  tnis  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  tl^  phalanx.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  impreasion 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulsed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisbns  tnat  attack^ 
ed  them. 

Such  are  reasonings  wjiich  occurred  to  militaxy 
men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans^  in  whatever  de- 
gree they  comprehended  this  argument,  had  sufit 
cient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons^  and  in 
their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and 
compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epiras,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aoos 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  separate  Epiras 
from  Thessaly.  This  post  was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  irregular  tToo{js;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  ito  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Komans  got  round  it  upon  the 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  555.  Macedonia  to  retire,  ^e  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  their  attempto  to  pursue  hini^ 
laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  detennined  the  Etoiiane 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  him;  and  the 
Roman  general,. after  the  opeiutions  of  the  oam- 
pai^n,  being  to  winter  in  Poocis  on  the  golf  of 
Cormth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Achean  states  were  likewise  disposed  to  join  him. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  disposrtion,  and  got  poe- 
session  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus;  ex- 
cept Corinth  and  Argos,  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  aim  disciplined  the.foioea 
of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamininus  in  Theoaaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phene ; 
but  the  country,  bein^  interspersed  with  saidena^ 
and  cut  with  plantetions  and  hedges,  the  king 
declined  a  battle,  and  withdrew.  Flamininos^ 
knowing  that  he  had  magazines  at  Sootosa,  sup- 
posed tmt  he  was  gone  towards  that  place,  and 
followed  by  a  Youte  that  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  fintda^s 
march,  the  BLomans  and  Macedonians  were  hid 
from  each  other  by  the  heighto;  on  the  seoond 
day  they  were  covered  by  a  tluck  fog,  whidi 
hindered  them  from  seeing  distincUy  even  the 
difierent  parte  of  their  own  armies. 

The  sooute  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides^ 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  hiaehti^ 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy.  Th^ 
met  by  surprise,  and  codd  not  avoid  an  enga^ 
ment  Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies^  The  Romans 
hadf  begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
axrlved,  that  eniabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to 
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€11  the  enemy,  and  to  raeorer  the  beiglit  from 
wlucli  they  hi!d  been  finoed.  Philip  was  deter- 
mined not  to  haaad  hie  phalanx  on  that  unfar 
vtMinble  gnnind,  broken  and  interspened  with 
fittle  hills;  which,  on  account  of  their  figure^ 
wen  called  the  CynoceplialaB.s  He  aent,  noTer- 
thdeaa,  all  his  horae  and  irregular  infiintry  to  ex- 
tricate his  advanced  party,  and  to  dmw  them  off 
TPrith  honour.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  advantage 
came  to  be  on  the  side  oC  the  Macedonians;  and 
the  Roman  irregulars  were  forced  firaon  the  hills 
in  the  utouMt  disorder.  The  cry  of  victory  vras 
carried  back  to  the  camp  of  the  kin^.  His  cour- 
tiers exclaimed  that  now  was  the  time  to  urge  a 
flying  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  king  hesitated,  but  could  not  reast  ue 
general  voioe.  He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ; 
and  he  himself  at  the  head  or  the  right  wing, 
while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  had  ar- 
rived and  Ibcmed  on  the  hilK — On  his  vray  to  tins 
ground,  he  was  fiattered  with  recent  tracts  of  the 
victory  which  had  been  gained  by  his  troops. 

Flamininus^  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  at  the 
defeat  of  hie  light  infiintry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  likely  to  spread  through  the  legions^  put  the 
whole  army  in  motion,  ana  advanced  to  receive 
hb  flying  pertiea.  In  that  ^otnt  of  tone  the  fog 
cleared  ua  and  showed  the  right  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  already  formed  upon  the  height 

Flamininus  hastily  attacked*  this  body,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  the 
day,  on  that  quarter,  for  lost.  But,  observing 
that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right  were  not  vet 
come  to  their  groimd,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that 
wing,  and,  with  his  elephants  and  light  infantry, 
supported  by  the  lesions,  attacked  tlwm  before  the 
phaJanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to  flight 

In  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  oi  the  vic- 
torious legion,  being  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  as  they  fled  beyond  the  flanl  of  their  own 
phalanx  on  tlie  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear; 
and,  by  this  fortunate  attempt,  m  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment, completed  the  victory  m  all  parts  of  the  field. 
Thus  Phihp^  if  lus  phalanx  had  any  advantege 
over  the  legion  of  the  Romans^  had  not,  in  two 
successive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it ;  and  it  may  w^  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
movemente  of  armies^  which  colen  require  them 
to  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  diances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.^ 

From  this  fieki  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled  with 
a  mind  already  diBposea  not  to  urge  the  fiite  o( 
the  war  anj^  fiurther.  He  retired  to  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
and  from  thence  sent  a  mesasLge  to  the  Roman 
general  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a/ortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners 
and  policj  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  motives 
of  ambiticn  which  urged  the  rulers  of  the  state  to 
war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy 
the  first  offers  of  submiaBion,  apd  embrace  any 
terms  on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay 
claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war,  included  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
enlargement  of  territory.*  Every  general  endea- 
voured to  obtain  these  ends  for  ms  country ;  but. 


3  The  name  implies,  that  theie  hUb  lesenbled  the  head 
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in  praportian  as  he  approached  to  ihie  compMon 
of  nis  vrishes,  he  became  jeakms  of  lus  ■Qoccasor, 
and  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  before  any  other 
should  oome  to  snateh  out  of  his  hands' the  tro- 
phies he  had  won.  This  P^oplo  appeared,  theva- 
fore^  4H1  most  occasions,  willing  to  snartf  the  van- 
quished, and  went  to  extren^ties  only  by  degrees^ 
and  urged  by  the  ambition  of  suocosfsive  leaden^ 
who,  each  in  hie  turn,  wished  to  make  Arnie  ad- 
dition to  the  advantages  ^previously  gained  to  his 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  state,  when  fur- 
nished vrith  a  fair  pretenee  for  reducing  a  province 
to  subjection,  made  the  most  efiectual  arrange- 
ments to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Flamininus,  on  the  present  occasion,  enoourag- 
ed  the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  fay  Philips 
granted  a  ceaaation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  applications  for  peace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  the  meeaenger  wnom  he 
aent  <m  tins  business.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  melncy  and  justice  of  the  RemansL 
named  ten  oommisooners  to  be  joined 
U.  C.  557.  with  Flannhinus,  and  to  determine^ 
in  presence  of  the  other  patties  oon- 
cemed  in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on 
which  peace  ahould  be  granted. 

The  time  waa  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  They  had  passed  into  that  country  as  the 
protectors  of  Athens,  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  deliverera  of  Ghreeoe;  and,  under  pretence 
of  setting  the  republics  of  that  quarter  free,  de- 
tached them  from  the  Maoedoman  monarchy; 
but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  step  towaras 
conquert,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  strip- 
ping him  of  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
ne  bad  been  able  to  resist  them  in  the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Grreece^ 
and  to  leave  evenr  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  in- 
dependence and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  enecto  of  this  treaty,  they  obliged 
him  to.  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  one 
galley,  on  which,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  six- 
teen tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height  above  the 
water,  and  dimensions  in  every  p8^  more  fitted 
for  ostontetion  than  vrieldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military 
establishment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbade 
him  entirely  the  use  of  elephants. 

For  themselves,  they  desired  only  to  have  the 
Reman  captives  restored,  deserters  delivered  up^ 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talente  to  reimbunw 
the  expense  of  the  war.> 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  but  acquired  great  accessions  of. 
reputetion  and  general  confidence.  X^^ey  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  firee  na^ 
tiona ;  and  in  this  character'  took  an  ascendant, 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
fram  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrees  might  rise 
into  sovereignty  aiid  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  Uie  Grecian  states^ 
they  had  thn  act  of  iiplendid  munificence  pro- 
chumed  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence  of 
great  multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  met 
to  solemnize  the  ordinary  games;  and,  in  return, 
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were  e^toQed  h^  Um  flafttaen  of  their  power,  or 
tbe  dupes  of  their  polix^,  as  the  oommon  mtorete 
of  freedom  to  mankind. 

The  Romana  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  disarmed  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, open  hannff  received  information  that 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  motion  with  a 
mighty  force,  and,  without  declaring  his  inten- 
tiona^  made  sail  towards  Europe.  This  prince 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few  yean 
before  Ptolomy  Philopater  began  to  reign  in 
Egypt,  or  Phiup  in  Greece;  ami  was  nearly  of 
the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  youtn  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the 
possession  of  Cslo-Syria,  and  with  the  Satraps 
or  governors  of  his  own  provinces,  who  attempted 
to  render  themselves  independent,  and  to  dismem- 
ber his  kingdom.  Hi£  success  in  reuniting  all  the 
members  of  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  poe- 
eession  of  a  great  empire^  which  reached  from  (he 
extremities  of  Armenia  and  Petsia  to  Sardis  and 
the  seas  of  Greece.  The  splendour  of  his  fortunes 
procured  him  the  tiUe  or  Antiochus  the  Gbeat 
The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been,  for  some  time, 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealousy  and  of  his 
ambition.  He  had  made  an  alliance  with  PhiUp^ 
in^  which  the  common  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  the^  minority  of  Ptobmy : 
but  he  was  not  awaie,  in  time,  bow  much  the 
king  of  Macedonia  stood  m  neeid  oi  his  support 
against  the  Romans;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
mBf  who  now  began  to  direct  their  views  to  the 
East  He  advanced,  however,  though  now  too 
late,  by  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  observa- 
tion, than  for  any  decided  part  in  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  those  parts. 

At  Lywirnafihis,  the  Roman  deputiesi  who 
were  charged  with  the  adjustment  and  execution 
of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and  re- 
monstrated against  some  of  his  proceedings  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  as  adjecting  the  possessions  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Ptobmy.  They  complained  of  his 
present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a  hostile  force. 
''The  Romans,"  they  mid,  "had  rescued  the 
Greeks  from  Philip^  not  to  deliver  them  over  to 
Antiochus."  They  demanded  a  restitutbn  of  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptobmy,  and  en- 
joined him  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the 
needom  of  Greece. 

To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied,  1  hat  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  busy  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but  set  no 
bounds  to  their  own;  advised  them  to  confine 
their  views  to  the  aiTairs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
those  of  Asia  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Darin^r  the  conferences  which  were  held  on 
these  subjectis  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
municating what  they  hearoto the  others,  received 
report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  infiutit  king  of 
Egypt;  and  they  separated  from  each  other,  in- 
tent on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped,  from  this  event 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon 
after  undeceived,*  occasioned  the  return  of  Antio- 
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ehus  into  Syria,  and  suspended  for  some  lime  the 
war  which  he  was  disposed  to  cany  into  Euio|m 

Under  pretence  of  observing  the  motions  of  this 
prvice,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  profrsscJ 
an  intention  to  evacuate  toe  Greek  cities,  still 
kept  possession  of  Demetriaa,  a  convenient  sea- 
port in  ThessaW,  and  of  Chalcis  on  tbe  straita  of 
EuboBa;  and  flamininu^  under  preCenoe  of  ic^ 
stndntng  the  violence  ot  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Laoedemon,  and  of  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
that  cottntry,3  still  remained  with  an  army  in  tbe 
Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  canning  their  for- 
tunes with  so  high  a  hand  in  this  part  <?  the  world, 
and  defeating  armiss  hitherto  deemed  invincible^ 
they  reoeivea  a  considerable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recenUy  divided  into 
two  piovinoes;  and  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  heU  bj  a  very  difficult 
and  precarious  tenure^  that  of  foioe,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  rev<dts  d  a  fierce 
and  numerous  people. 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  princi- 
pal suppKes  of  nlver  and  gold.  At  every  triumph 
obtained  in  that  country,  the  precious  metals  were 
brought  in  considerabie  quantities  to  the  treasoiy 
of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the  most  part 
with  the  blood  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
succession  of  wan^  in  which  she  experienced 
defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About  the  time  that 
Flamininus  had  terminated  the  war  in  Macedonia, 
the  Proconsul  Sempronius,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
officers  of  rank.  He  himself  was  wounded  in 
action,  and  soon  after  died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  that  had 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  CarthaeB. 
The  Ghiulish  nations  on  the  Po  still  continuedin 
a  state  of  hostility.  The  slaves,  of  which  the 
numbera  had  greatiy  increased  in  Etruzia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  being  mosUy  captives 
taken  from  enemies  inured  to  arms  and  to  vio- 
lence, interrupted  their  servitude  with  fireqoent 
and  dangerous  insurrections.  Having  peisons 
among  them,  who  had  been  accustomra  to  com- 
mand as  well  as  to  obey,  they  often  deserted  from 
their  masters,  formed  into  regular  bodies,  and 
encountered  the  armies  o(  the  republic  in  battle.* 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etruria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still  har- 
boured fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls^  who  not  only  ofien, 
and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
woodi^  but  likewise  fi:equenUy  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during 
the  recess  of  other  wax«,  there  was  a'  continuiu 
service  for  the  conauls  and  pnatora,  and  a  continual 
exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  neverthelesi^ 
thoug^h  still  occupied  'u  this  manner  with  petty 
enemies  and  desultory  ware,  never  lost  sight  of 
the  great  objects  of  its  jealousy,  from  whom  were 
to  be  apprehended  a  more  regular  opposition, 
and  better  concerted  designs  against  its  power. 
Amon^^  these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely 
to  continue  longer  at  peace  than  until  they  re- 
covered their  strength,  or  had  the  prospect  of 
some  powerful  support — Antiochus,  possessed 
of  all  the  resources  (u  Asia,  was  ready  to  join  with 
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this  Of  any  other  state  ihst  ttss  indmed  to  check 
ihe  advancement  of  the  Roman  power. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclusion 
U.  C.  568.  of  the  war  whh  Philip,  the  Romans 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiochns;  and  as  their  supposed  implacable 
enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  m  one  of  tne  first 
offices  of  state  at  Carthaee.  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  secret  intrigues  of  those  pfirties  were  hos- 
tile to  Rome.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
send  a  proper  commission  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence m  an  amicable  mediation,  in  some  dincr- 
enoes  that  subsisted  between  Massiniasa  and  the 
people  of  Carthage;  but  with  injunctions  to  the 
commisaoners  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  de- 
signs of  the  CarthaMnians ;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
demand  that  Hann3xd,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  tne  peace  of  both 
the  republics  should  be  delivered  up. 

This  great  man,  from  the  termmation  of  the 
late  war,  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  political  de- 
partments, to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  with 
an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  nis  hi^h  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier;  but  his  re&rroations  m  a  cor- 
rupted state  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home, 
not  less  dangerous  than  those  he  had  encountered 
abroad.4  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, he  suspected  that  the  commission  regarded 
himself  and  made  no  doubt  that  a  Action  whose 
ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular 
persons  whom  he  had  recently  incensed  by  the 
reformation  of  certain  abuses  in  which  they  were 
interested,  would  gladly  seize  that  opportunity  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  nom 
fear  or  some  other  nwtives,  prevail  on  a  corrupted 
people  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
■aid,  that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gence of  this  sort,  and,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of  these  messen- 
gers^ in  all  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
out  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  set  sail 
Ibr  Asia.'  He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at 
Ephe»U8,  and  treated  as  a  person  worthy  to  direct 
the  councils  of  a  great  king ;  an  office  too  much 
exposed  to  tavy  for  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or 
even  fi>r  the  pnnce  himself  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  sttp- 
poeed  to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  Hanm- 
Del,  became  the  principal  object  of  attention  and 
of  jealousy  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  seemed  to 
remain  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  yean 
titer  the  acquisition  of  this  £)rmidable  counsellor, 
yet  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  first  violent  storm 
was  to  bunt  from  that  (juarter. 

Flamioinus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval,  remained  in  Greece;  had  been  occupied 
in  settlingthe  ai!ain  of  thatcountry,  and  in  observ- 
ing the  Ctoliana,  who^  heint^  disaansfied  with  the 
late  peace,  endeavoured  to  raiseasfHrit  of  discontent 
a^aiiist  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the  same 
tuie  against  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Laoedemons  and 
though  he  &iled  in  his  attempt  to  force  this  &- 
mous  usurper  in  his  own  capital,  he  obliged  Mm 
to  evacuate  Aisos,  and  to  cede  all  his  possessions 
on  the  coast  By  these  means  be  removed  aU  the 
dangen  with  which  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Achaan  league  had  been  threatened,  and  restored 
them  to  the  full  possession  of  UiQff  needom. 

To  leave  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  distrust  in 
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Ghreeoe,  Flamininus  persuaded  the  Roman  com- 
missioners to  evacua^  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus;  and  hav* 
ing  thus  concluded  the  afiairs  that  were  entrust^ 
ed  to  hixn,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  his. 
entiy  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which 
lasted  three  days,  with  a  splendid  display  of  spoils^ 
captives,  and  treasureA 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamininu%  seemed  to  be  composed;  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nabis  was  impatient  under  his  late  concessions  y 
and  flattering  himself  that  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sea  merely  to  exclude  him  firom  the 
possession  of  a  lew  places  of  little  consequence  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pejoponnesus^  began  to  employ 
insinuation,  corruption,  and  open  foice,  in  order 
to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost  In  this  design 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etolians,  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  support,  not  only  from 
themselves,  but  likewise  from  Antiochus,  and 
even,  from  Philip ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
interest  in  repressing  the  growing  power  of  the 
Italian  republic  1  he  Etolians  had  expected, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  to  come  into 
the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all  the 
Grecian  confSederades,  and  to  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  spoils  of  his  kingdom.  They  urged 
the  Roman  comnussionera  to  the  final  suppression 
of  that  monarchy ;  and,  being  disappointed  in  all 
their  hopes,  complained  of  the  Romans,  as  bestow* 
ing  upon  othen  the  firuits  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  obtained  chiefly  by  their  meana  and  as  hav- 
ings under  the  pretence  of  setting  the  Greeks  at 
liberty,  reducea  that  country  into  a  weak  and  dis- 
jcuited  state,  which  might  in  any  future  period 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

Flamininus  aocormngly  had,  in  all  his  mea> 
sures  for  the  settlement  of  Greece^  found  from 
thb  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  Ha 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Roman%  and  for  this  pur- 
pose engaged  in  ii^trigues  with  Nabis,  Philip^  and 
Antiochus;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms 
suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had  severally 
received  in  the  £ite  war,  or  in  the  negotiations 
that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philips 
Antiochus  thinking  himself  by  the  efiect  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  respect  to  the  freedom  grant- 
ed to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  deri- 
ved a  daim  from  lus  ancestors,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  subject 
The  Romans  made  answer,  in  the  capacity  woich 
they  had  assumed  of  the  deliverenof  Greece,  that 
they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  enslave  any 
Glrecian  settlenient ;  ana  as  they  had  no  designs 
on  Aina,  they  expected  that  the  king  of  Syria 
would  not  intermeddle  in  the  concerns  of  Europe. 
While  they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambassauor 
of  Antiochus,  they  resolved  under  pretence  of 
treating  with  the  king,  to  send  commissioners,  in 
their  turn,  to  observe  his  motions. 

The  fiupDOus  Sdpio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  commission, 
and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with  Han- 
nibal, which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  bodu 
tavj,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  partkulan 
as  fibufous,  while  he  admits  that  the  apparent  in- 
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timacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman  oommiflsicHi^ 
era,  vciy  much  diminished  the  pert  which  thia  for- 
midable oounaellor  held  in  the  confidence  of  the 
kinf.* 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochus 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to 
be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook  to  pre- 
vail on  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a  princi- 
pal share  in  tiie  war;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
ne  had  sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  measures 
with  his  party  at  Carthai^e;  but  the  intrigue  being 
diaooveredj  the  Carthagmians,  in  order  to  excuf 
pate  themselves,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Rome. " 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  receivet),  the 
Roman  commissioners  were  set  out  for  Asia,  and, 
according  to  their  instructions,  passed  through 
Persamus  to  consult  with  Eumenes  the  fiovereicn 
of  t&l  kingdcnn,  who  having  reason  to  dread  the 
power  of  Antiochus  employwi  all  his  credit  to  en- 
gage the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Apamea,  and  a  conference  afterwards,  on  the 


object  of  their  commission,  with  a  principal  oflScer 
of  nis  court  at  Ephesus.  This  minister  made  no 
scruple  to  charge  the  Romans  with  the  real  de- 
signs of  ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
disguise  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  "Your  conduct,"  he  said,  "where 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  act  without  disguise,  is 
a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  than 
any  profeasions  you  may  think  proper  to  make,  in 
Gheece  or  in  Asia,  where,  by  assuming  a  popidar 
character,  you  have  so  many  parties  to  reconcile 
to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Rheffium  Greeks,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lampsacus  ana  Smyrna?  You  are  extremely 
desirous  to  set  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dO' 
minion  of  Antiochus  and  PhiUp,  but  have  no  re- 
morse in  subjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities  whose  tntorest  was 
m  question  were  present  at  these  conferences, 
and  each  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country ;  but 
without  any  other  eflfect  than  that  of  convincing 
the  parties  ooncernedt  that  a  war  could  not  lonff 
be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  intef 
ligence  received  from  Carthage  during  the  depend- 
ance  of  this  ^conference,  h^  already  begun  to 
prepare  for  hostilities;  and  upon  the  report  of 
their  commissioners  from  Asia,  still  continued  to 
augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land.  Under 
prince  of  repressing  the  violences  committed  by 
Ifabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Greece,  and 
stationed  a  second  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
first 

The  Romans  had  reason  to  consider  the  Eto- 
fians  as  enemiea  and  even  to  distrust  the  inten- 
tions of  many  of  the  repuUics  lately  restored  to 
their  liberty,  who  began  to  surmise,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  being  relieved  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependanoe  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difiSculties  which  from  these 
surmises  might  arise  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
fioB,  the  Roman  senate  sent  a  fiesh  commission 
into  that  country,  requiring  those  who  were 
named  in  it  to  act  under  the  cQrection  of  Flamini- 
niMi  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece.  These  oommis- 
MNkers  found  the  principal  cities  of  that  country 
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variously  afiected:  agenenlmeetiiigoftheStales 
being  called  to  receive  than  at  Demetriaa^  thi^ 
were^  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  thw 
meeting^  reproached  with  a  design,  under  pre- 
tence (u^  restoring  the  Greeks  to  t&ir  HbertieSi  of 
separating  them  from  every  power  that  was  fit  to 
protect  them;  and  they  were  likewise  reproached 
with  a  design  of  establishing  their  own  tyranny^ 
under  pretence  of  opposing  that  of  every  other 
state. 

This  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
power  wmch  the  majonty  of  ttioee  who  were  pie- 
sent  affected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus  ventured 
to  insult  the  Romans  being  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, were  forced  to  withdmw  from  Demetrias^  and 
to  teke  refuge  in  EtoUa.  The  remaining  depntiee 
of  Greece  endeavoured  to  padfy  the  Rcoian  com- 
missioners,  or  at  least  entreated  them  that  they 
would  not  impute  to  so  many  difierent  nations^ 
what  was  no  more  than  the  frenzy  of  a  few  indi- 
^uals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to 
pass  into  Europe.  The  measure  was  according- 
ly under  dehberation  in  the  council  of  this  prince. 
Hannibal  warmly  recommended  the  invasion  c£ 
Italy  as  the  most  efiectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans.  "At  hom^"  be  saidy 
"their  force  is  still  composed  of  disjointed  mate- 
rials, which  will  break  mto  pieces  when  assafljed 
by  the  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
most  eftectual  power  that  can  be  raised  up  against 
them,  is  that  which  may  be  formed  frtom  Uie  ruins 
of  their  own  empire;  But  if  you  allow  them  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch 
out  the  arms  of  tnat  country  to  a  mstance,  their  re- 
sources are  endlessy  and  their  strength  irresiBtible.*' 
He  made  an  offer  of  himself  for  this  service,  de- 
manding a  hundredjgalleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and 
a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  propo- 
sed to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  what  further  reinibrcemento  or  supplies  he 
could  derive  firom  Carthage,  to  efifect  his  descent 
upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  glory 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus,. and  to  the  king  himself.  His  advice 
being  received  with  more  aversion  than  respect^ 
served  to  determine  the  king  against  every  mea- 
sure he  proposed.  "  Such  a  monarch,"  it  was 
said  by  the  courtier^  "  could  not  be  under  any  ne- 
cessity to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction  .* — his 
own  force  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  Ro- 
mans in  any  part  of  the  world : — the  recovery  of 
Greece  myst  be  the  first  object  of  his  arms : — ^the 
people  of  that  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
peued,  would  crowd  to  the  shores  to  receive  him : 
— the  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  Uiis  pur- 
pose:— ^Nabis  was  impatient  to  recover  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  had  been  striinped  by  the 
Romans : — Philip  must  eageriy  fly  to  his  standard^ 
and  embrace  every  opportumty  to  revenge  the 
mdignitaes  which  had  been  lately  put  upon  him- 
self and  his  kinsdom."^ 

Flattered  with  these  expectatioiu^ 

U.  C.  563.    Antiochus  set  sail  for  Europe  with 

ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephant^ 

and  a  body  of  horse.    He  was  received  at  De- 
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wHh  wyhmatkwM  of  joj;  but  acNm  after, 
in  the  sequel,  eame  to  luidentuid  that  his  allies 
in  that  country  had  sent  for  him  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  war,  and  weie  devising  how  they 
ahonld  reap  for  themselves  the  advantages  that 
mii^t  be  made  to  arise  firom  it 

The  EtoKans^  at  whose  instance  Antioch^us 
had  come  into  Greece^  were  still  divided.  '  One 

S  among  them  contended  for  peace,  and  id- 
that  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Syria  was 
inate  circumstanee,  as  it  might  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  wiUi  greater  advantage. 
Another  party  contended  for  immediate  war;  m- 
■sting  that  force  alone  could  obtain  any  equitable 
terms  from  such  a  party  as  that  they  had  to  do 
with. 

Fjamininos  was  present  in  the  assembly  of 
Etolia  when  these  debates  took  plare  relating  to 
the  reeolution  for  peace  or  war  wnh  the  Romans. 
He  observed' to  the  party  who  contended  for  war, 
that,  before  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they 
ought  to  have  made  their  representations  at 
Rone,  and  to  have  waited  for  an  answer  from 
thence.  '*  We  shall  make  our  representationa, 
and  dnnand  our  answer/'  said  a  pnncipal  person 
in  the  assembly,  still  thinking  of  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  to  be  eflected  by  HannibaL  **  perhaps  where 
we  are  least  expected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber."* 

The  resolution  for  vmr  with  the  Romans  was 
aooonlingly  taken  in  this  assembly,  and  Antiochus 
was  declared  head  of  the  confederacy  to  be  formed 
for  mutual  support  in  the  conduct  of  it.  This 
prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declararion  to  the 
wne  effect  from  the  Aehasans  and  Bceotians;  but 
being  disapoointed  in  his  application  to  those 
state^  he  len  part  of  his  forces  at  Demetrias,  and 
he  huaaelf  having  negotiated  his  admission  at 
Chalds  on  the  Straits  of  Euboea,  retired,  as  if 
lie  had  come  to  act  upon  the  defensivi^  behind  the 
Enripus,  and  estabHened  his  court  at  tnat  place  for 
the  winter. ' 

Mean  tin^  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as 
for  a  struggle  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of 
long  duration.^  They  considered  the  abilities  of 
Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forees  of  Asia, 
mm  a  sufficient  ground  of  alaniL  Their  first  ob- 
ject waste  gusid  Italy  and  their  other  possesaionsL 
An  army  of  observation  was  for  this  purpose  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  fleet  vfas  or- 
dered to  protect  the  coast  T)ie  prflstors  and  other 
officers  of  states  with  proper  forces  under  their 
command,  had  charge  m  the  diflerent  districts  of 
Italy  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the 
enemy,  or  of  being  tliaaffccted  to  the  oommon- 
weahh.  The  instructions  given  to  these  officers, 
were^  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  several 
quarters  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
every  occasion  of  animosity  or  tumult  that  might 
open  a  way  for  the  adnussbn  of  an  enemy,  or 
show  an  invader  where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own 
aeenrity,  they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  whkh 
was  to  act  oflenaively,  and'to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Bebius,  a  pmtor 
of  the  preoedinff  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nafais,  who  baa  renewed  the  war  in  the  Pelopon- 
nestts,  had  already  passed  into  Epirus  with  a 
doDsideiable  force.  Adfius  Glabrio^  one  of  the 
eonauk  of  the  present  year,  to  whose  lot  this 
pravinea  had  iulen,  was  undenlood  to  have  in 
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charge  the  fiuther  preparations  that  were  making 
for  a  war  in  that  country,  and  hastened  the  as- 
sembling of  an  army  and  fleet  sufficient  to  dia* 
concert  the  measures  of  the  parties  that  were 
supposed  to  be  forming  against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  fimm 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  supply 
the  &nny  in  Epirus.  Commissaries  likewise  were 
sent  to  Carthage  and  Nunudia,  in  order  to  pnF> 
chase  supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  tts  importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on 
this  war,  that  tiie  consul  Cornelius  issued  an 
edict,  prohiUtLng  all  senators^  and  all  those  who 
were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  senate,  to 
absent  themselvee  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  requiring  that  no  more  than  five  sena- 
tors should  on  the  same  day  be  absmt  firam  the 
dty. 

The  equiqment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute  tnat  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritmie 
colonies  or  sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of 
exemption  troai  the  present  service.  But  their 
plea,  upon  an  appml  to  the  tribunes,  and  a  re> 
ferenoe  from  them  to  the  senate,  was  over-ruled. 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chaleis  in  a 
manner  too  common  with  princes  of  a  mean  ca- 
pad^r,  who  put  every  matter  of  personal  caprice 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  affidis  of  state. 
Being  enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beau^,  he  em- 
pk>y«ll  the  attention  of  hii  court  on  Rasts  and 
processions,  devised  for  ber  entertainment,  and  to 
enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation  declined, 
and  his  forces  made  no  pnjgi'css  either  in  nun^ 
beiB  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  con> 
federaciei  with  petty  states,  which  are  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  declaring  themselves  for  the  pre- 
vafling  power,  and  who  change  their  side  with 
the  reverses  of  fortune;  Having  traversed  the 
country  from  BcBotiatoArcania,  negotiating  ticap 
ties  with  such  allies  as  these,  he  hm  passed  into 
Thessaly,  and  had  besieged  Larissa,  when  tha 
Roman  pnetor  began  to  advance  frem  Epirus. 

After  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  fiekl,  and  the  armies  <Mr  Rome  and  of  Shrift* 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  the  fron- 
tien  of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed  to  remain  in 
suspense^  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to 
which  side  he  inclined.  He  had  felt  the  armsof 
the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  those  of 
Antiochusw 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  <m)y  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  throne* 
which  they  severally  occupied;  Philip^  probably 
considering  Antiochus,  in  tlus  capaaty,  as  tbm 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resoht- 
tion  to  declare  for  the  Romans;  and  having  ao- 
cordingly  joined  the  prwtor  on  the  confines  of 
Thesialy,  their  vanguard  advanced  to  observe  tka 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus^  upon  the  junction  of  these  foroe%. 
thought  proper  to  nose  the  siege  of  Lariasa.— 
From  this  time  forward  he  seen^  to  have  drop 

g»d  all  his  sangwne  expectations  of  oonmieat  m. 
urope,  vras  contented  to  act  on  the  dimMiy%. 
and  whisn  the  Roman  oonsiil  arrived  in  £pini%; 
and  directed  his  march  towards  TheaBaly«  h% 
took  post  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  passage  into  Greece;  but  be> 
ing  dislodged  finm  thence^  his  army  was  routet^ 
the  gnatar  part  of  it  paairiiBd  in  ths  fiigfati  inA  lit 
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hiiDKlC  with  no  mora  than  five  hundred  men, 
eacaped  to  ChalcUi  his  fomier  retreat  in  Euboea, 
firom  whence  he  eoon  after  set  eall  for  Asia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus^  the  EtoUans 
alone  remained  m  the  predicament  of  open  ene- 
niiea  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  extremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  After 
havinff  brought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe, 
they  had  not  supported  him  with  a  sufficient 
force ;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  sensi- 
ble of  their  danger  firom  the  ttooians,  a  powerful 
enemy  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked,  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  to  return ;  re- 
presenting to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
uimish  that  arrogant  people  with  a  sufficient  oc- 
«U])ation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their  oassing  into 
Asia.  They,  at  the  same  time  maue  cffen  of 
pacification  and  of  submission  to  the  Romans, 
out  were  received  in  a  manner  whieheave  them 
no  hopes  of  heing  able  to  palliate  the  offence 
they  had  given.  The  consul  advanced  into  their 
country,  bid  siege  to  Natipectus,  and  having  re- 
duced that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to  great 
distreas,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  onl]^  while 
thev  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  ftnrgiveness 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  senate.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  afiain  when  Lucius  Comelioa 
Scipio,  being  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  destined  to  succeed  ^dlius 
Qlabrio  in  Etolia;  and,  with  his -brother  Puhlius, 
the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act 
as  second  in  command,  had  orders  to  prosecute 
the  war  affainst  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

These  feadcrs  being  arrived  in  Grreece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  the  submission  of  all  the  towns 
that  bad  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
of  Antiochus  in  Europe;  and  leavins  the  dif- 
ference which  reroainet]  to  be  settled  with  the 
Etolians  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Maosoonia  and 
Thrace,  towards  the  Hellespont 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
eonducted  uid  furmshed  with  all  the' necessary 
tuppliea  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  Philip. 

The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  tibe  Roman  army,  contended  for  the 
eommand  of  the  seas.  Tlu^  of  Europe,  which 
was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
that  of  the  Carthagintana^  who^  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present  war, 
had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  after  various  en- 
counters, obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  battle; 
which  niade  them  entire  masten  of  the  sea,  and 
opeaned  all  the  ports  of  Asia  to  the  shipping  of  the 
Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lysimachia  on 
the  isthmus  of  Chersonesufl^  with  an  apparent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  mareh  and  passage  of  the 
Scipios  at  all  these  different  stations,  but  on  the 
total  defeat  of  his  na'vj,  he  either  conadered 
those  places  as  lost,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces 
■eparately  cut  off  in  -attemptuig  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  m>m  Lysimachia. 
Sestos,  and  Abydos;  and  while  he  thus  openea 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  jgave  other 
signs  of  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
'  offering  to  yield  every  point  which  fis  had  for- 
merly disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
ofcahewastoldi  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal 


more;  that  he  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  from  victory. — 
But  as  he  continued  to  assemble  his  fbroes,  he 
chose  nther  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decision 
of  a  battle ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  (tf  Pergamus,  the  capital  of 
Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceetled  to  take  post  on  the  mountains 
of  Sypylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scij^os  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistance  passed 
the  Strait  This  was  the  firet  time  that  any 
Roman  army  set  foot  09  Asia  f  and  being  met  by 
the  deputies  of  the  kix^  vnth  the  overtures  d 
peace  tbat  have  been  mentioned,  sent  accounts  to 
Rome  of  their  arrival^  and  made  a  halt  for  some 
days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by  the  Romana^ 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown ;  and  the  messenger 
who  brought  t&  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processions  sikI  solemn  rites.  Supplications  and 
preyen  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  tlue 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C.  562.  Asia  might  be  prosperous  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  anta^nist  of  Han- 
nibal, soon  after  his  arrival  io  Asia,  was  taken 
ill;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour,  be- 
ing desirous  not  to  rob  nis  brother  of  any  share 
in  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  indie- 
position,  and  remained  at  a  distance  frsm  the 
camp.  Lucius,  thus  lefi  alone  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  ctwsen,  and  in  a  decisive 
victory,  dispersed  the  splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  horses^ 
and  elephants,  tuunened  with  gokL 

The  king  himself  fled  with  a  few  attendants^ 
passed  through  Sardis  in  the  ni^bt,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Apamea  in  Fisidia,  where  he 
expected  to  be  out  of  ue  teach  of  his  pursueis. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  after 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  kiiig 
hunself  by  a  messenger  &om  Apamea,  again 
made  haste  to  own  himself  vanquished,  and  io  sue 
for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  cijsplay  a  moderation  which 
the^  frequently  afl'ected  in  the  midst  of  their  vic- 
tories, renewed  the  same  conditions  which  they 
had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia;  and* 
cessation  ci  arms  being  granted,  officen  from 
Antiochus,  and  from  all  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  t&  final  decision  of  the 
senate  and  people^  on  the  future  aettlement  of 
their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Persamus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  in  person,  ana,  together  with  the 
XbUc  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
s  by  their  zeal  and  foithful  services  in  the 
late  war,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  the' 
treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  prefimi- 
nary  artidoi  already  prescribed  by  the  ooosnt 
dioukl  be  confirmed: 

That,  aeoordinff  to  these  axtideB,  Antiodioe 
should  resign  all  nis  pretensfons  in  Europe^  and 
oontnct  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  in  Asia 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  he  shouVd  pay  to  the  RonMn%  «t 
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flive  tenn^  ^e  tboanad  taienti  to  reiinbiine  the 
expenw  of  the  war: 

To  Eumcnes  four  hundred  talents  on  the  score 
of  a  debt  that  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  conditbns, 
should  give  twenty  hostages^  such  as  the  Romans 
should  name. 

In  the  farther  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Ro- 
mans again  appeareil  to  be  solicitous  only  for  the 
interest  of  their  allies,  and  required  no  more  than 
indemnification  for  themselves.  They  appointed 
ten  conunissioDen  to  repair  into  Asia,  and  there 
to  determine  the  aev|ral  questions  that  might  arise 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  that  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the^f  published  to  all  parties  the  fol- 
lowing instructions,  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
commiBsioneni  were  to  proceed : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tiochos  already  offered  should  be  ratified : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  Evacu- 
ate, except  Carta  and  Lyda,  were  to  be  assigned 
to  Eumenes : 

That  these  provinces,  bounded  by  the  Meander 
on  the  east,  snoukl  be  given  to  the  republic  of 
Rhodes: 

That  all  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
tribftta^  to  Eumenes  should  continue  so^  and  all 
which  had  been  tributaiy  to  Antiochus  should'be 
Mtfiree.1 

A  settlement  was  accordingly  soon  after  made 
in  Asia  in  these  terusi  and  the  Romans^  while 
they  were  hastening  to  univeml  dominion,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  o^ect  bo^ond  the  prosperity  of 
their  alUes:  they  were  merciful  to  the  vanquisned, 
and  formidable  only  to  those  who  presumed  to 
resist  their  arms.  I  n  the  midst  of  their  conquests, 
they  reserved  nothing  to  themselves  besides  the 
IMwer  of  giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces; or,  in  (wier  words,  they  reserved  nothing 
but  the  power  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time,  anci,  for  the  present,  the  supreme  ascendant 
over  all  the  conquered  provinces  that  were  given 
a^N^,  and  over  those  wno  reoei\'ed  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Greece  Who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or 
their  possessions^  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  dependanoe  of  the  war  in  Asia,  the 
Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to  recover 
their  own  losses^  and  to  preserve  the  dty  of  Am- 
bracia,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans;  but,  upon 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Ambraciots  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  the  Etolians  sued  for 
peafe. 

Amknacia  had  been  the  capital  of  P^hus,  and 
now  furnished  the  capU^r  with  a  plentiful  spoil  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  The  EUolians,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Athenians^  were  aUowed  to  hope  for  peace  on 
the  following  terms.^  \ 

That  they  should  not  allow  to  pass  thcough 
their  country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  wju  with 
the  Romans : 

That  they  shodd  consider  the  allies  of  Rome 
as  their  alliei^  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 


That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of  two 
hnndred  talents  in  silver,  the  staaoard  of  Athens; 
and  of  three  hundied  moca  at  sepaiate  inalal- 
ments  vrithin  six  yean: 
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That  if  they  chose  to  make  these  payments  in 
gold  rather  than  sUver,  the  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver;  i^nu  that  they  should 
give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  several 
articles.' 

WhUe  the  Etolians  were  on  these  terms  con- 
dudtng  a  peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon,  the 
Consul  Manlius,  who  had  succeeued  the  Sdpios 
in  Asia,  willing,  if  posubk^  to  bring  back  mto 
Italy,  together  with  the  victorious  l^ons.  some 
pretence  of  a  triumph  for  himself  1m  his  army 
against  the  Galatians.  These  were  the  descend- 
ants of  a  barbarous  horde,  which  had,  some  ages 
before,  mimted  from  the  north  of  Europe,  visited 
Italy  and  Greece  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the 
Halys  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  they  made  a 
settlement,  round  which  they  levied  contributions 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Egean  Seas.  Their  forces  had  lately 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they 
had  not  yet  acceded  to  the^ieace  which  that  prinoo 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  furnished  the 
Roman  Uonsul  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their 
country ;  and  being  unable  to  resist  him,  submit- 
ted at  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing  the  r^ 
mains  of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Romans 
took  care  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  never  was 
safe  to  take  part  against  them  in  any  oonfedency. 
and  that,  while  they  never  abandoned  any  ally  or 
their  own,*they  were  in  condition  to  compel  the 
powers,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequently 
to  abandon  theirs. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans 
into  Asia :  in  the  result  or  which,  without  seem- 
ing to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  they  had 
greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian 
and  Macedonian  monarches ;  and  by  restoring, 
whether  from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to 
its  independence,  they  had  balanoed  a  multitude 
of  parties  against  each  other,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  Uiat  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  be 
formed  against  themselves ;  or  if  any  one,  or  a  few 
parties,  should  presume  to  withstand  tEeir  power, 
many  others  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude, and  to  treat  any  opposition  that  waa 
made  to  them  as  an  unwortny  return  to  those 
who  had  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Asia  and  Greece  lefl  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  quarrels 
with  nations  unsobdu^  on  the  opposite  frontier. 
In  the  we^  hostilities  had  subsisted  without  in- 
terruption, during  the  whole  time  that  the  state 
was  intent  on  its  wars  in  the  Elast ;  and  triumphal 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  from  those 
oppoeitft  «|uartef8. 

In  Spam  the  commanders  were,  for  the  roost 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy.  Tlie  variety  of  events  which 
are  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
itsel^are  sufficient  to  evince  that  no  decisive  vic- 
tories were  obtained,  or  eonquests  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or 
African  settlements  established  for  commerce.  Of 
thoe  the  Romans,  either  as  having  supplanted 
the  Carthaginians,  formerly  their  masters^  or  as 
having  subdued  the  natives,  were  still  in  posses- 
sion. But  the  interior  parte  of  the  counti^  w«ra 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  hava 
been  oollectod  in  townships  and  fortified  station^ 
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fiom  which  they  nmanUed  to  oppote  the  Roman 
ftrmies  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they  defended 
tiiemselvet  with  ohetinate  Tdonr.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  atill  renewed  the  contest  Tiberios 
Sempronius  Ghraochiu,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  aeventy-fbuTj  about  ten  yean  after 
the  peace  with  Antiochua,  u  aaid  to  have  received 
the  aubmiasion  of  one  hundred  and  three  tiDwna 
of  that  country.!  The  troubles  of  Spain  were, 
neverthelessi  renewed  under  his  succcssori^  anu 
continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
repetition  of  sunilar  opentiooi^  and  a  like  variety 
oTevents. 

The  war  in  Ligoiia  was  neariy  of  the  same 
deacription  with  that  in  Spain ;  continued  still  to 
occupy  a  oeitain  part  of  tne  Roman  force ;  and, 
both  Define  and  after  the  late  expedkuMi  toQnece 


and  Asia,  vras  for  some  yean  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  however,  the 
Romans  made  a  more  sensible  progress  tovnuda 
an  entire  conquest  than  they  made  in  Spsin. 
They  fedlitated  their  access  to  the  country  by 
highways  across  the  mountains ;  they  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the  sword  and  by  tbm 
orclinary  distresses  of  war ;  and,  after  tfie  rxperi- 
enoe  of  many  pretended  subnussionB  and  repeated 
revolts  of  that  people,  who  seemed  to  denve  the 
ferocity  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  possession,  from  the  rugged  and  inaceeaaibis 
nature  of  their  country,  it  was  determined  to 
transplant  the  natives  to  some  of  the  more  acces- 
sible parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands^  beinff  waste 
from  the  effect  of  fonner  wars,  were  sttU  anoo- 
cupied  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  republic^ 
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BY  the  method^  above  rekted  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
districts  around  them,  and  either  brought  to  their 
own  standard,  or  disarmed,  die  several  nations 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  still  having  their  views  directed  to 
thie  southward  of  the  mountains,  made  some  at- 
tempts at  migration  into  Italy,  m  one  of  which 
they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia. 
The  Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  theae 
Strang ers  to  be  dislodged  and  reconducted  acroas 
the  Alps. 

This  Gtreumstance  suggested  the  design  of 
securing  the  frontier  on  that  side  by«  colony; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Aquileia,  a  aettlement  which  neariy 
completied  the  Roman  establishments  within  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ex- 
traction, who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protection, 
aerved,  wherever  they  were  settled,  to  cany  the 
deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  govern- 
ment 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 
period,  appears  to  have  been  orderly  antiwise 
oeyond  tnat  of  any  other  time.  The  diitinctbn 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  vras  become  alto- 
sether  nominal.  The  descenduits  of  those  who 
Had  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were,  in  con- 
sequenqe  of  the  preferments  of  their  anceston^ 
considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  tide  of  nobility, 
the  son  named  his  fiither  and  grandfather,  who 
had  been  vested  with  publie  honours.  And  as  the 
plebeians  now  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
offioea  of  atate,  they  were  condnually  opening  the 
way  of  their  posterity  to  the  rank  of  noblea. 
"  Thus  I,"  said  Dedns  Mu8,>  while  he  pleaded  to 
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have  the  priesthood,  joined  to  the  other  honours 
which  the  different  orders  of  the  people  enjoyed 
in  common,  *'can  dte  my  fiither  in  the  renlTof 
consul ;  and  my  son  can  ate  both  His  mndiather 
and  me."^  The  plebeians  were  endd«l  by  law  to 
claim  one  of  the  consul's  seats^  and  frequendy 
occupied  both.   , 

Tne  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  die 
equestrian  order,  and  the  mannen  orthe  people^ 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  great  measure 
preserved,  by  the  integritv  and  strict  exercise  or 
the  censorial  power.  The  wisest  and  the  moat 
respected  of  tne  citizens,  from  every  condition, 
were  raised  into  office ;  and  the  assemblies  whe- 
ther of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  without  envy, 
and  virHhout  jealousy,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtu- 
ous men.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  aooount 
for  that  splendour  with  which  the  affaire  of  this 
republic,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  last  ware  with  Macedonia  and  Car- 
thage, though  committed  to  hands  that  were  eon- 
dnuallv  changing,  were,  nevertheleas,  unifonnly 
and  ably  conuucted. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  was  in  a  high  degree 
democmtiotl;  and  tnongh  they  sufiered  t£m- 
selvcs  to  be  governed  by  the  silent  influence  of 
personal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  dttaens^  yet 
could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon  pre- 
eminence; even  that  wnich  aroae  firom'the  lustre 
and  weU-feunded  pretensions  of  distinguished 
merit 

The  great  Scipioc  with  his  brother  Lucius,  oa 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  praaecu- 
tton,  unwotthily  supported  1^  a  popular  clamoar; 
which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  formal  chaiga 
of  aecreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from 
Antiochus.  It  is  likely,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Pubfiua  Sctpio  disdained  to  answer  this  chaive, 
that  he  carried  his  personal  apirit  too  high  for 
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democntical  gorommenti  which  can  allow  no 
private  merit  to  c^me  in  oompetilion  with  the 
lights  of  the  people  to  soveragnty,  and  -  of  indi- 
iriduals  to  equal  attention  in  the  state.  At  his 
first  citation  on  the  libel  which  was  brought 
•gainst  him,  seeming  not  to  hear  the  person  who 
accused  him,  he  reminded  the  people,  that  this 
was  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which  they 
iiad  gained  the  victory  at  Zama;  and  desired  that 
they  would  follow  him  to  the  temples,  in  which 
he  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  that  im- 
portant event  He  was  folIow«i  accordingly  by 
the  whole  multitude,  and  the  accuser  for  that  time 
was  deserted.  At  his  second  citation,  be  called 
for  the  paper  of  accounts,  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered all  the  sums  he  had  received  in  Asia;  and, 
while  the  people  expected  that  he  was  to  satisfy 
them  by  a  state  of  particulars^  he  tore  the  scroll  in 
their  presence;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a 
Rooian  citizen,  retired,  without  deigning  to  give 
any  answer,  and  went  as  an  exile  into  a  country 
yilufe  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  same  year  likewise  terminated  the  fife  of 
his  antagonist  Hannibal.  This  great  man,  him- 
self a  sumdent  object  of  jealousy  to  nations^  wai^ 
hy  an  article  in  the  kte  treaty  of  peace  with  An> 
tiochus,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Romana ; 
and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger,  retireil 
into  Crete.  From  thence  he  took  refuge  with 
PrusiaS)  king  of  Bithynia,  where  the  enmity  of 
Rome  still  pursued  bun,  and  where  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  this  demand  was 
actually  made,  and  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwell- 
ing were  secured  in  order  to  seize  him,  he  took 
pdson,  snd  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  which  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  late 
war  with  Antiochus,  that  they  released  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  at  Rome,  a  hostage  for  pay- 
ment of  the  father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like- 
wise remitted  a  part  They  even  connivea  at  his 
recovering  some  of  bis  former  poasessions,and  made 
no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his  troops^  in  which 
he  greatly  exceeded  the  establishment  prescribed 
by  me  last  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  dispo- 
aition  during  four  years  after  the  late  peace  with 
the  king  of  Syria;  and/ in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  revenue,  and  the  increase  of  its  pieople,  in  a 
great  measure  to  recover  its  former  strength. 

These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however, 
did  not  foil  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who,  holding  independent  possessions 
in  that  neighbourhood,  were  exposed  to  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  reviving  power ;  and  rerae- 
•entations,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  this  subject,  were  aocordingly  made  at 
Rome,  from  Eumenca,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  an^ 
from  ail  the  j)etty  orinces  and  small  communities 
on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  these  admonitions,  the  senate,  in 
their  usual  form,  sent  to  the  country  from  whence 
they  were  alarmed^  a  select  number  of  their  mem- 
bers to  make  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  afikirs. 
Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  purty, 
first  at  Tempe,  to  answer  toe  charge  of  the  Thes- 
safians,  and  afterwards  at  ThesuJonica,  to  an- 
swer that  of  Eumenes.  After  a  discussion,  suf- 
ficiently humbUoff  to  a  sovereign,  he  received 
aenten«\  by  whiK^  he  was  required  to  evacuate 
aU  th«  piMv  ht  ittd  OBcnpitd  W^nite^MeDt 


limits  of  his  kingdom.  Thistenteiioehereeeived 
with  indignation  and  resentment,  which  were  too 
unguardraly  expressed,  and.  which  rendered  him 
thenceforward  an  object  6t  continual  attention 
and  of  jealousy  to  the  Romans. 
'  A  second  commissbn  was  gninted  to  see  the 
sentence  of  the  first  put  in  execution;  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  pubUdjr  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  to  receive  complaints  against 
Philips  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person 
who  inburred  his  displeasure,  ambassadon  from 
the  princes  of  Asia,  and  persons  of  every  condi- 
tion, from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from  all  the 
districts  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  •Macedonia,  re- 
sorted to  Rome  wiUi  complaints  against  the  king, 
some  of  a  private,  and  otoers  of  a  public  nature. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers,  and  the 
senate  was  occupied,  from  morning  to  night,  in 
hearing  the  repseeentations  that  were  maide  by 
their  alties  on  toe  subject  of  the  usurpations  and 
opraessions  they  had  suJfiTered. 

Philip^  to  divert  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger 
son^  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  seversl  chargea 
which  were  expected  to  be  brought  against  him; 
and,  -in  the  en  J,  obtained  a  resolution  of  the  i^ 
nate  to  acconunodatematteraonan  amicable  foot- 
inj^.  This  resolution  vrasgrounded  on  pretence 
ofthe  favour  which  the  Romans  bore  to  Deme- 
trius, who  had  long  resided  as  a  hostage  in  their 
city.  "  The  king  will  please  to  know,"  they  said, 
"  that  he  has  done  one  thing  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  lul  vocata 
so  well  established  in  their  esteem  and  regard."* 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting 
Demetrius,  toffether  with  dangerous  suggestions 
from  some  of  hu  own  confidante^  probablv  inspired 
the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  renoered  him 
suspiecte<rof  designs,  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
Perseus,  his  elder  l>rother.  This  ^ince  rook  the 
alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite  the  suspicions 
already  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  father^  until 
he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own  succession  by 
the  death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  son 
to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  years  afier  this  action,  sufiering  part  of  the 
punishment  that  was  due  to  him  on  that  account, 
m  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
hb  surviving  son,  and  died  in  great  soliatude  fiir 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom. 

Perseiu^  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  im- 
mediately acknowledged  hj  the  Romans;  and, 
during  a  few  years  uter  his  accession,  appeared 
to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  adopted  the  measures  of  his 
fiuher,  and  endeavoured  bjr  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magazines ;  and  by  forming 
alliances  wim  some  of  the  warlike  Thradan 
hordes  iu  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdopi 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  m  condition  to  assert 
its  independence ;  yet  he  sppears  to  have  excited 
less  jealousnr  in  the  minds  otnis  neighbours.  The 
progress  which  he  made  seems. to  nave  escaped 


the  attention  of  the  Romans;  until,  at  last 
awakened  by  the  report  of  a  secret  correspondence 
which  be  carried  on  with  th^  republic  of  Carthage^ 
they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe  his  motions. 
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By  the  deputies  employed  in  thji  eenrioe,  the 
Romans  obtained  intenigenoe,  that  Perseus  had 
made  advances  to  the  Achaans  as  well  as  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  other  states ;  and  was  Hkely 
to  form  a  powerful  party  among  the  Greeka. 

From  tnis  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man councils  seemed  to  have  taken  a  resolution 
to  remove  this  subject  of  iealousr,  and  to  suppress 
the  Macedonian  monarcny.  The^  renewed  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  parties  in  Greece^  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  differences  that 
might  incline  any  of  those  republics  to  oppose 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  design.  They 
encouraged  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  after- 
wards appears  to  have  repentira  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  that  matter,  to  state  his  complaints. 
They  brought  him  to  Rome  in  person,  and  cited 
him  before  the  senate  to  give  a  complete  detail  of 
the  circumstances  that  were  alarming  in  the  policy 
of  Perseus.  Eumenes,  having  been  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  accuser,  and  beiiur  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at 
,  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
Wa  party  who  meant  to  assassinate  him;  and 
this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of  violence,  be- 
ing imputed  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence  for 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  mnted  two 
separate  commissions,  the  one  of  a  deputation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Perseus;  the  other  of  an  embassy  into  Egypt,  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  hearing 
of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
EumencM,  they  directed  one  of  the  prstors, 
Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper  force,  to  pass  into 
Epirus;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  access  into 
that  country,  to  take  possession  of  Apolbnia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  coast  But  a  misunderstarMling 
then  subsisting  liet  ween  the  consul8,and  other  pnn- 
dpal  men  of  the  senate,  caused  some  obstruction 
in  the  farther  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  ezpostutationB  on  the  subj^ 
and  with  offers,  by  every  reasonable  concession 
that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But  the 
Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  injuries  they 

Sretended  to  have  received,  ordered  his  ambaasa- 
or,  without  delay,  to  depart  from  Italy;  and 
gave  intimation,  that,  if  for  the  future  he  should 
ave  any  thing  to  offer,  he  might  have  recourse 
to  the  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in  Epirus. 
The  interview,  which  Perseus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  commissionerB,  terminateil  with 
the  strongest  figns  of  hostility  on  both  rides. ^ 
The  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  pa^^  &t  their  conference,  sent  copies  to  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  in  onler  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war; 
and  as  the  event  aftemrards  showed  how  much 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to  support  him, 
he  being  the  only  power  that  coukl  give  them 
any  protection  a^nst  the  Romans ;  so  number?, 
already  moved  bj^'  this  apprehension,  were  in- 
clined to  favour  ms  cause.  The  Rhodians,  then 
a  formidable  naval  power,  thoueh  restrained  by 
fear  from  an  open  breach  with  tne  RomaDS,  yet 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  this  disposition.  Eu- 
menes, likewise,  though  a  principal  instrument  in 
fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  soon  became  aveiw 
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to  its  consequences.  The  Bqpotlans  and  EpirotaSk 
as  well  as  the  Illyrians,  openly  declared  lor  the 
king  of  Macedonia.' 

These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as 
additional  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king ; 
and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part  he  had 
acted,  were  considered  as  attempts  to  form  a  hos- 
tile confederacv  against  the  republic 

Additional  fleets  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epirus ;  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  ivued  in  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twentj- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  aca. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars 
or  treaties,  had  made  them  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  as  the  latest  conquerors  of  the  world, 
still  retained  a  v^  high  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  kinff],  wight 
have  account^  for  his  ill  success.  The  kmsdom 
had  now  been  above  twenty  years  exemptedfrom 
any  signal  calamity,  bad  re-estabEshed  its  armies, 
and  DHed  its  magazines  and  its  coffers.  The 
military  establishment  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men ;  the  sreater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon 
the  plan  Sthe  phalanx,  and  supported  with  nu- 
merous troops  01  irregulars  from  tne  warlike  can- 
tons of  Thrace.  The  king  himself,  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  sensible  that  the  storm  could  not  be 
diverted,  affected  nther  to  desire  than  to  decline 
the  contest ;  and,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
nations  seemingly  least  interested  i^  the  oonse* 
quences,  were  intent  on  the  scene  that  was  about 
to  be  open«i  before  tfatem. 

Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  incited  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  bjr  recent  provocations^ 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  professbtts  in  behalf  of  the 
Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadoda,  equally 
inclined  bv  policy  to  wish  for  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Macedonian  power,  but  having  recently 
formed  an  alliance  by  mania^  with  the  family 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptdemy  Phikmiater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ' 
who  had  lately  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus;  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been  some  time  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  affected  in  bis  own  court  the 
mannere  of  a  Roman  demagogue';  but  was  chiefly 
intent  on  his  pretensbns  to  Cmle^ria,  which  he 
hoped  to  make  good  under  favour  of  the  amoach- 
ing  conjuncture  formed  by  the  minority  of  Ptole- 
my, and  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  kin|^  of  Numidia, 
while  they  severally  preferred  their  complaints 
against  each  other  before  the  Roman  senatie,  vied 
likewise  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
msn  republic,  and  in  their  cffen  of  supply  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  or  ships. 

Qentius,  the  kins  of  lUyricum,  had  incurrBd 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ;  but  remained  unde- 
termined what  part  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thiadan  king,  declared  openly  for 
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Pumm,  ThftMopleof(}vBee0,tn.tharievefBl 
wpQlJBcBi  were  dtnoed  amoDi^  theimelTei.  The 
pojp«kr  peities  in  genend,  being  deeiroat  to  ez- 
cfaftnge  toe  govenusent  of  their  own  arietocnnes 
tat  t&t  of  a  iBonaichy,  fii vonred  the  kin|^  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  leatUn^  men  were  either  inclined 
to  tlie  Rumanff)  or  wished  to  bahinoe  the  rival 
powen^  80  as  to  have,  in  the  piotectbn  of  the  one 
eome  aeeurity  againet  the  usurpationa  of  the  o^ier.' 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  send- 
ixig  m.  Bttiall  foroe  into  Epinu,  which  the  kins  of 
Aueedonia  might  have  cut  off  before  it  could  be 
|m>perly  supported  fipom  Italy ;  but  their  commia- 
aoonen,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  addrrsA  to 
amuae  the  king  with  a  negotiatioii,  and  to  divert 
him,  during  tto  fint  year  of  the  war,  from  any 
attempt  on  A^ottonia,  or  on  any  other  itation 
then  m  poaMsaion  of  the  Roman  troopa. 

In  the  following  summer,  about  seven  yean 
after  the  accession  of  Peneua  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonts,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  beinc  com- 
mitted to  the  Consul  lidnius,  this  general  follow- 
lowed  the  arm]^  which  had  been  tnnspoited  to 
the  coast  o(  Epirus ;  and  while  the  Roman  fleet, 
with  their  alties,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  Eu- 
boea,  the  armies  on  both  sides  began  their  opera- 
tions. The  Mscedoniana  eacamM  at  Sycorium 
oo  the  declivitv  of  mount  OssL  The  Roman  oon- 
aul  penetrated  into  Thesssly;  and,  having  paased 
the  liver  Peneus,  took  post  at  Scea,  twelve  miles 
firam  the  camp  of  the  enem}^.  Here  be  was  joined 
by  Attalu%  brother  to  the  ung  of  Peisamua,  with 
four  thousand  men,  and  by  amaller  bomea  collected 
from  different  states  of  Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  hiy  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phers,  from  which  the  Romana  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  tbesr  subsistence ;  and  an  action 
ensued,  m  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  liffht 
infiintry  of  both  armiea  being  engaged,  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated ;  and  tM  consul,  no  longer 
able  to  support  his  foraging  parties  on  that  skie 
of  the  Peneus  against  a  superior  enemy,  decunp- 
ed  in  the  night,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Although  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  nise 
the  hooes  of  the  king,  U  was  by  him  wisely  oon- 
sidereo  as.a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the  overtures 
of  peaoB;  and,  in  order  to  brin^  on  a  negbtialion, 
it  waa  reaolved,  that  the  condition  whicD,  under 
the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been 
ofiered  b^  his  fether,  snonld  be  made  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  present  treaty. 

It  appeared  to  the  king,  and  to  thooe  with  whom 
he  consulted,  that,  in  the  aequel  of  a  vietonr,  this 
would  appear  an  act  of  moderation,  not  of  fear; 
that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dreaded  the  oonae- 
qacnces  of  a  decided  superiority  on  either  side, 
would  fevour  the  penon  who  soould  propose  to 
have  pesos  re-estanishedoDOMNierate  terms ;  and 
that  tAe  Romans,  being  induced  to  terminate  the 
war  under  the  effects  of  a  defeat,  would  from 
thenceforward  respect  the  Maceidonian  moo- 
archy,  and  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its 
tranquillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  oppoitunity  was  per- 
ceived, and  wisely  laid  hokl  ot  by  the  councils  of 
Perreus,  it  by  no_  means  escaped  the  Roman 
council  df  war,  which  was  assembled  to  receive 
theproposals  of  the  king. 

Ine  Romans,  whether  from  national  spirit  or 
policy,  at  all  times  declined  enteiing'on  nisatia- 
tions  or  treaties  fn  consequence  of  defeats.  They 
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spomed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemj.  while 
they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  witn  con- 
descension and  mildness.  ThiBy  aopordinely.  in 
the  present  ease,  treated  the  concessrons  of  "Per- 
seus with  disdain,  haughtily  answering,  that  he 
must  sulxnit  at  discretion.* 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Per- 
seus with  extreme  surprise.  But  it  produced  still 
ferther  concessions ;  and  instead  of  resentment 
from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message  with 
an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  by  his  father.^ 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  having  paased 
in  the  operations  of  foraging  parties,  without  any 
considerable  action,  the  Romans  retired  for  the 
winter  into  Boeotia.  On  this  coast  the  fleet,  hav- 
ing met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  repeated 
descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  de- 
ckled for  the  king.  The  consul  took  possession 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  this,  with 
the  progress  Uiat  was  made  by  the  army  em- 
pkiyed  on  the  side  of  Illyricum  in  detaching  that 
nation  from  Perseus^  consisted  the  service  of  the 
first  campaign. 

Ladniua^  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  successor  in  ofSoe,  A.  Hoe- 
tilius  MarduB.  This  commander,  being  defeated 
and  baflkd  in  some  attempta  he  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appean  to 
have  made  a  campaign  still  less  ii>rtunate  than 
that  of  Ids  predecessor ;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  harinff  ordered  him  home  to 
pftode  at  the  annual  elections,  sent  a  deputation 
to  visit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  their  miscamagei^  and  the  slowness  of  their 
progress. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced 
disappointments  in  the  oeginning  of  other  wsfb^ 
partKuhiriy  in  their  first  eneountera  with  Pyr- 
rhus  and  with  Hannibal ;  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  similar  effect  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
war,  appear  to  have  been  greatly  mortified  and 
surprised  at  this  unpionusing  aspect  of  their 
enterprise.  They  were  engaged  with  an  enemy 
renowned  for  discipline,  who  had  made  war  a 
tnde^  and  the  use  of  arms  a  profession ;  while 
the^  themselves,  it  appears^  for  a  considerable 
penod  afier  the  present  vrar,  even  during  the 
most  rapid  progress  of  their  arms,  had  no  mmtarf 
estabtishment  besides  that  of  their  civil  and  poli- 
tical  constitution,  no  soldiera  besides  their  citi- 
zens, and  no  effioen  but  Uie  ordinary  magistrates 
of  the  oomroonwealth. 

If  this  establishment  had  its  advantages,*  it 
may  have  appeared,  on  particular  occasions,  like- 
wise to  have  had  ita  defects.  The  citizen  may 
have  been  too  much  a  master  in  his  civil  capacity 
to  subject  himself  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a  sol- 
dier; and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of  military 
officer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  pohtica]  nota- 
tions. As  the  oblivion  to  serve  in  the  legions 
was  general  and  without  exception,  many  a  citi- 
zen, at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant  or  nnpro- 
mising  service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  duty. 
And  tne  officer  would  not  always  dare  to  enforce 
disagreeable  duty  on  those  by  whom  he  himself 
was  elected,  or  on  whom  he  m  part  depended  for 
fiuther  advancement 

At  the  b^inning  of  this, war,  the  legions  wen 

4  In  adversis  vultam  seeunda  Ibrtuiia  genre,  mods- 
lari  aaimos  ia  secundis.    Liv.  lib.  xlii.  e.  GS. 
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auffmented  from  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
and  two  hundred  horae,  to  six  thousand  fix)t  and 
three  hundred  horse;'  and,  probably,  to  nise 
the  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually  into 
that  of  a  comroander-inHchief,  he  was  conmus- 
fioned  to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
turions of  the  army,  that  were  to  serve  under 
his  orders :  but,  upon  a  complaint  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
forcing the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  right  of  election  in  the  appointment 
even  of  inferior  officers.  The  deputies,  now  sent 
into  Macedonia,  b^  the  senate,  reported,  that  the 
legions  employed  m  that  country  were  extremely 
incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower  officers 
and  private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous  indul- 
gence of  their  leaders,  suffered  to  absent  them- 
selvte  from  their  colours.^  This  abuse  we  may 
apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  commanders.  And  from 
speculative  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  were  not 
bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the  pre- 
ferable tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as  an  im- 
proper mode  of  forming  armies,  that  establishment 
Dy  which  the  Romans  conquered  the  world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sub* 
ordination  in  the  be^nning  of  every  war,  but 
that  of  skill,  likewise,  m  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disparity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  use  of  the  buckler  and  sword  required  mat 
skill,  a^lity,  and  oiuscular  strength ;  all  of  Uiem 
the  eflect  of  exercise  and  of  continued  practice. 

The  experience  of  the  soldier  who  survived 
many  actions  tended  to  confirm  liis  courage,  be- 
cause his  escape  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
eflect  of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength ;  and  upon  a 
return  of  sioiilar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself. 

In  battles  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped,  the 
weak  and  the  awkward  were  likely  to  perish ;  and 
every  action  not  only  exercised  thie  arms  of  those 
that  survived,  but  made  a  selection  of  the  vigorous 
and  skilful  to  be  Preserved  for  future  occasions. 

Hence,  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much 
more  than  m  those  of  modem  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised soldier  had  a  great  superiority  over  the 
novice ;  and  citizens,  when  brought  into  the  field 
by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  in  the  ooune  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  second  year  of  the  war,  though  extremely 
mortifying  US  the  Romans^  were  received  without 
any  signs  of  irresolution,  or  change  of  their  pur- 
pose. In  the  third  year  after  hostilities  com- 
menced, the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
devolved  on  Q:.  Mardus  Philippus^  who,  being 
chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  province  as 
usual  by  lot.  This  oflScer  had  been  employed  in 
one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were  sent  into 
Greece ;  had  shown  his  ability  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war;  and  now, 
by  liis  conduct  as  a  general,  broke  through  the 
line  by  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  cover  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when  he  had 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies of  provisions  on  that  side  of  the  mountains, 
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unable  to  pursue  thfl  advantage  he  had  ^iBed 
Here,  therefore,  he  staid  only  to  dellyer  his  anm^ 
to  Emiliua  Paulus,  who  had  been  named  to  sue 
ceed  him.  This  was  the  son  wf  that  Fanlua, 
whoy^being  one  of  the  consuls  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army  at  Canne,  threw  away  his  life 
rather  than  survive  that  defeat.  The  son  was 
now  turned  of  sixty  ;>  and  by  the  length  of  his 
service,  and  the  variety  of  bis  experience  in 
Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  chances  of  war. 

ElmiUuB  Paulus,  upon  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
fiiults  of  his  predecessors^  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the 
army,  and  to  make  a-report  of  its  state  before  he 
entered  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  when  about  to  depart  for  his  province^ 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petuhtnt  freedom 
with  which,  it  seems,  unsuocessful  oommanden 
were  censured,  or  traduced  in  the  popular  con- 
versations at  Rome,  and  carries  a  denance  with 
which  he  proposed  to  silence  the  blame  that 
might  afierwank  be  cast  on  himself.  *'  Let  such 
as  think  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  gene- 
ral," he  said,  "  now  accompany  me  into  Mace- 
donia. They  shall  have  a  passage  on  board  mj 
ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  ber  welcome  to  a  place  in 
my  tent  and  at  my  table ;  but  if  they  now  decline 
this  offer,  let  them  not  aAerwards  pretend  to 
of  what  they  neither  see  nor  understand. 


or  let  them  set  up  their  own  opinion  againat 
that  of  a  fellow-citizen,  who  is  serving  the  pub- 
fic  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  haoid 
of  his  life  and  of  his  honours." 

Emilius,  upon  hid  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeuai 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountaim,  on 
which  all  the  passes  were  secured. — After  some 
delay,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  obsenr- 
ing  the  enemy's  disposition,  or  m  improving  the 
discipline  of  ms  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  dispossess  the  Macedonians  of  one  of  the  s(e- 
tions  which  they  occupied  on  the  hcighta,  wifh 
orders  to  the  officer  who  commanded  in  this  ser- 
vice, that,  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  he  should  fid! 
dovm  on  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  he 
himself  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  fdnt  to  attack 
them  in  front 

The  post  on  the  heights  bein^  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  disposition,  and  fell  back 
towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Afiacmon. 
Here  it  became  necessary  for  him,  either  to 
hazard  a  battle,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  e 
plain  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and  was 
skirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  ught  troops  oodd 
act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press 
upon  him,  and  was  incUned  to  seize  the  first 
opnoitunit^r  of  deciding  the  war.  Both  anpies, 
as  by  appointment,  presented  themselves  on  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paulus 
seemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance 
so  formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled 
th^r  spcsurs,  he  thought  proper  to  halt.<  Though 
much  disconcerted,  ne  enaeavoured  to  umseive 
his  countenance,  and  would  not  recede  iiom  his 

3  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Emil.  p.  157. 

4  Polyb.  Fragment,  vol.  iii.  p.  943. 
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giomd;  tnd  that  ke  miffbt  enounp  his  anay 
wlien  they  now  itood,  oraered  the  fint  line  to 
Kmain  umler  arme,  and  ready  to  attack  the 
enemy,  while  thoie  who  were  behind  them  be- 
gan  to  intiench ;  having  in  this  manner  cast  up 
a  bnaflfc-work  of  considerable  strength,  he  re- 
tired behind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed 
the  Ibrtificataons  of  a  camp  in  the  usual  form. 

In  thu  position  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
draw  on  an  engagement,  when  the  enemy  should 
be  less  prepared  to  receive  hi  m,  or  not  have  time  to 
avail  themielves  so  much  of  that  formidable  order 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  phaknz. 

This  occasbn  soon  afterwards  seoned  to  be 
offered  by  a  skirmish  which  happened  in  the 
fieids  between  the  two  armies  A  norse^  havinc 
broke  looie  firom  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled 
towards  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  foUo'wed 
by  the  loldiers  firom  whom  he  escaped,  and  met 
1^  their  enemy  firom  the  opposite  camp.  These 
parties  engaged,  and  each  being  joined  by  num- 
oen  fimn  tbSu  respective  anmes)  brought  on  at 
last  a  general  action.  The  ground  vru  fiivour* 
able  to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macodoniann^ 
though  hastily  formed,  etin  poswsnd  against  the 
Romans  the  advantage  of  their  weapons,  and  of 
their  formidahle  order.  They  filled  uptne  plain 
in  finont,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had 
onl^  to  nuintain  their  ground,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  discompose  theor  ranks,  in  time  of  the 
action,  by  any  change  of  position.  They  ac- 
cordingly withstood  with  ease  the  firat  shock  of 
tlie  Roman  legions;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  aeqoel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  were  made  at  intervals  by  the 
mauipules,  or  the  eeparate  divisions  of  the  Ro* 
man  foot  The  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
attacked,  whether  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  at- 
tacked. Opening  were  made,  at  which  the 
Roman  soldier,  with  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
could  easily  ent;;r.  Emifius,  observing  this  sd- 
vantaga  directed  his  attack  on  those  places  at 
which  tne  firont  of  the  phalanx  was  broken ;  and 
the  legionary  soldier,  having  got  within  the  point 
of  hia  antagonist's  spear,  piened  to  the  heart  of 
the^  column,  and  in  this  position  made  a  havoc 
which  soon  threw  the  wnole  into  disorder  and 
general  route.* 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  tne  field,  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
oonera  in  their  flight;  and  six  thousand  that snut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.* 

After  this  defeat,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendantiy  fled  to  Pella,  where,  luiving 
taken  up  his  chddren  and  the  remains  of  his 
treasure^  amounting  to  ten  thouaand  talents^  or 
about  two  millions  of  pounds  sterliitt^'  he  con- 
tinued.his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  and  £om  thence 
to  Samothracia,  where  m  took  refuge  in  the 
femona  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

EauHus  pushed  on  to  Amphipolia  receiving  the 
aphmissiim  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  as  he 
passed.  The  prator,  Octaviu%  then  command- 
ing the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island  of  Samo- 
thnda  with  his  ships;  and,  without  violating  the 
aanotuanr,  took  measures  that  effectually  pre- 
vented the  king's 
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This  unfortunate  prince,  with  some  of  his 
children,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  prstor, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  camp  of  Emiliua. 
The  king  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when 
the  Roman  general,  with  a  condescension  that  ia 
extolled  by  ancient  historians,  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  raised  him  finom  the  ground,  but  reproached 
him  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  contest  with  the 
Romans;  and  with  a  lesson  of  morality,  which 
tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
bid  the  young  men  who  were  present  look  on 
this  object  as  an  example  of  the  instabili^  of 
fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  afiairs. 

While  the  vrar  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  lUyricum  had  a  like  termina- 
tion, and  ended  about  the  same  time  in  the  cap* 
tiviw  oftheking. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
tba  same  time^  and  filled  the  teroides^  as  usual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  to  perfonn  the 
public  rites  of  thanksgiving,  that  were  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  after  which,  embassies  anived 
from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known 
world,  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  so 
great  an  event  The  senate  proceeded  to  forma 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monaich^, 
to  divide  its  territory  into  four  districts,  and  m 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
ministered by  councils  and  mafli2ntes  chosen  by 
the  people.  This  among  the  Greeks,  could  bear 
the  interpretation  of  beirtowing  absolute  liberty. 
Ten  oommissionen  were  named  to  carry  thia 
plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  lUyxicum. 
Emilius  was  continued  in  his  command,  and  the 
army  ordered  to  remain  in  Macedonia  until  the 
settfement  of  the  province  should  be  (Completed. 

The  commissioners,  agreeable  to  their  instruc- 
tions, fixed  the  limits  of  tne  several  districts^  and, 
probably  to  perpetuate  the  separation  of  them,  or 
to  prevent  any  aangerous  communication  between 
then  inbabitaSits,  prohibited  them  to  intermany, 
or  to  hold  any  commerce  in  the  property  of  land, 
firom  one  division  to  another. 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once 
powerfm  monarchy,  than  to  confer  fireedom  on 
the  people^  they  joined  an  act  of  fiivour,  in  con- 
sidenUy  diminishing  their  former  burdens,  re- 
dacinff  their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  hmd 
usual^  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  and,  to  fiualitate 
or  to  secure  the  reception  of  the  republican  form 
which  was  devised  ior  them,  they  ordered  all  the 
ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retainers  of  tlie  late 
court,  as  being  irreooncileable  with  the  equality 
of  citizens  under  a  republic,  to  depart  from  the 
kingdom,  and  to  choose  places  of  residence  for 
themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  respect  to  lOyri- 
cum.  which  was  divided  into  three  districts ;  and 
the  xings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this  country, 
with  many  other  captivea,  were  conducted  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  contjuerora. 

Porseua  ia  said  to  have  lived  as  s  prisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  yean  after  he  had  been  exhi- 
bited in  this  procession.  Alexander,  one  of  hia 
sons,  had  an  education  calculated  merely  to  pro- 
cure him  subsistence,  and  was  afterwards,  aa  a 
scribe  or  a  elerk,  employed  in  some  of  the  public 
offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Maoedonlan  ww  iraa 
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yti  nndecidedi,  and  no  ooniidenble  adTuita|^ 
either  of  condqct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  ade 
of  the  Romans;  they  stiU  pruerved  the  uraal 
arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interpOMd  with 
the  nune  impeiioos  aaoendant  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have 
done  in  eonsoc^uence  of  the  most  decisive  victory. 
It  vras  at  this  tuie  that,  by  the  celebrated  message 
of  Popilius  Lenas,  they  iiut  a  stop  to  the  con- 
quests of  Antiochus  Epipnanes  in  Egypt.  This 
prince,  trusting  to  the  full  employment  with 
which  the  Roman  fprces  were  ensagira,  had  ven- 
tured to  invade  this  kingdom,  ana- was  in  poascs 
siOn  of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  dty  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  occupied  in  the  siece  of  this  pboe 
when  Popilius  arrived  and  deliverra  him  an  older 
of  the  senate  to  desist.  The  king  made  answer, 
That  he  would  consider  of  it.  "  Determine  be- 
fore you  |)ass  this  line,"  said  the  Roman,  tnidnff 
a  cifde  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  huM. 
Thu  people,  however  had  occasion,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  Macedonian  vvar,  to  OMcrve 
that  few  of  their  allies  were  vvilling  to  support 
them  in  the  extremes  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
'  inclmed.  The  Epirots  had  actuafiy  declared  for 
the  kinff  of  Maoedonia.  The  Rhodians  had 
offered  their  mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hostility  against  either  of  the  parties 
who  should  refuse  to  accept  of  it.  Even  Eumenes 
was  suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
ceit vrith  Perseus,  although  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  dis^ised  their  re- 
flwntment  of  these  several  provocations,  until  their 
principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
subdued ;  after  the^  had  accomplished  this  end, 
they  proceeded  agamst  every  other  party,  with  a 
seventy  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  propoT' 
tbned  to  their  supposed  offence.  They  gave 
orders  to  Emilius,  in  passing  through  Epirus,  to 
lay  that  country  under  military  executbn.  Se- 
yenty  towns  were  accordingly  d^royed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
people  ^n  their  victory  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
those  islanders  of  t£e  provinces  which  had  oeen 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  levied  from  ships  in  passing 
through  their  sound,  which  made  a  considerable 
part  m  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming  in  person  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  reaolveu  to  forbid  the 
concourse  of  king|B  to  Rome.  Their  meaning, 
thouffh  expressed  in  genersl  terms^  was  evident^ 
levelfed  at  this  prince;  and  they  ordered,  that 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Brunuusium,  their  re- 
•olution  should  be  intimated  to  him,  to  prevent 
his  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though 
in  the  style  of  allies,  treated  the  Grecian  republics 
as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
among  nations;  while  their  statesmen  stiU  re- 
tained much  of  their  primeval  rusticity,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distincCioM  of  foKone  and  eoui- 
page  as  the  appuitenanoes  of  power  or  of  high 
command.  Cfato^  though  a  chiaen  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  vested  successively  wfdi  tlie  dignities 
nf  oooml  and  of  oenaor,  vmd  to  paitaikem  the 


labour  of  hia  own  slavM^  and  to  feed  with  than 
from  the  same  dish  at  their  meala.^  When  he 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic^  the  dailj 
allowance  of  his  household  was  no  more  than 
three  medimni,  or  about  as  many  busheb  at 
wheat  for  his  fomily,  and  half  a  niedimnes^  or 
half  a  boshel  of  bailey  for  his  horsea.  In  sor 
veying  his  province  he  nsually  travelled  on  foot^ 
attended  by  a  single  skve  who  carried  his  bag 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  jierhaps  ae 
peculiar  to  Catn;  but  such  aingulantiea  in  the 
manneiB  of  a  person  placed  so  nigh  among  tlie 
people,  carry  some  general  intimation  of  the 
nsuon  of  the  thnea. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  which  rejeolcd 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  adnuk 
ration  of  private  wealth.  In  aU  military  dona- 
tions the  centurion  had  no  more  than  donUe  the 
allowance  of  a  private  soidieT,  and  no  militaiy 
rank  was  indelible.  The  eoiisnl  and  conunandeiw 
in-chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in  the  ranks, 
but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  officer  in  the 
next;  and  the  same  person  who  had  diqilayed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  atiU  vaiim 
himaelf  on  the  couiage  and  a&esiof  a  Icgionarf 
soldier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  and 
bodily  strength.  Persons  ofthe  highest  oonditioa 
sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  aing^  oom- 
'bat,  in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
loi^ed.  Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular 
rank,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authorit]^  witk 
which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumpk 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  infonued  the  people  that  ne 
himself,  ftill  three  and  twenty  times,  bad  fought 
singly  with  so  many  champions  of  the  enumj^ 
and  that  in  each  of  these  encounters  he  had  slam 
and  stripped  his  antagonist.  A  combat  of  the 
same  kind-  was  afterwards  fought  by  the  yoangsr 
Scipio,  when  serving  in  Spain.  * 

The  sumptuary  laws  or  this  |ige  were  snifeed 
to  the  idea  of  atizens  who  were  determined  to 
contribute  their  utmost  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  the  means  m  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained. 
except  in  religious  processions,  foom  the  use  or 
carriages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  theda- 
tanoe  of  leas  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and  yet 
the  specs  over  which  they  were  to  preserve  tbeir 
communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of  fourteen 
miles^  and  began  to  be  ao  much  crowded  with 
buildiiigs  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  redne- 
tion  Qt  Macedonia,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
restrain  private  persons  from  encroaching  en  the 
streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces  reserved  for 
public  convenicncy.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  with  innabitanta^  the  female 
sex  was  also  forbid  the  use  of  variegated  or  party- 
coloared  clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persona.  Thia 
law  beinff  vepsaled,  oontraiy  to  the  aentimceta  of 


Cato^  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in  the  cauaiily 
of  eenor,  to  tske  account  of  the  equipages,  clotbee 
and  jewels  of  the  wemen,  taxed  eaoi  of  thcoi 
tenfisiid  for  wiialeyer  was  found  in  herwaidrahe 
tnipcMa^  the  "vahie  of  one  thousand  fivefanMbed 
denarii,  or  about  fifty  pounds  ateriing.* 

1  PlQis  eh.  in  Yit.  CatOBiSi  p.  3M. 
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The  atteiftton  of  the  legiditan  was  earned 
into  the  detail  of  enteitaiiunents  or  feasts  In 
one  act'  the  number  of  the  gvwetai  and  in  a  rab- 
■eqaent  one  the  expenae  S  their  meala,  weie 
liinited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about 
twenty  yean  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  albwed,  on  certain  hif  h  feetivabi 
to  expend  three  bundled  ases,  or  about  twenty 
ahillings  sterling;  on  other  fiertivals  of  leas  not^ 
one  hnndred  asesi  or  about  six  shilKngs  ana 
eight  pence;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  no  more  than  ten  ases,  or  about  eight 
pence;  and  was  not  allowed  to  serve  up  more 
than  one  Ibwl,  and  this  with  a  piovisa  that  it 
ahonkl  not  be  crammed  or  &tted.* 

Superstition  made  s  principal  article  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  It  subjeOed  them  continually 
to  be  occupied  or  ahirmed  with  prodigies  and 
ominous  appearances,  of  which,  they  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  efleets  by  rit^s  and  elpiatiDn%  as 
atranfle  and  irrational  as  the  presages  on  which 
they  had  grounded  their  fean.  Great  part  of  their 
time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  proceasions 
and  public  showa^  and  much  of  their  substance^ 
even  to  the  whole  annual  prodooe  of  their  hnrds,' 
was  occasionalW  exoended  in  sacrificei^  or  in  the 
performance  of  puraic  vows.  The  first  officers 
of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the  priesthood,  per- 
formed the  pert  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher;  and, 
while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  questions  of 
great  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
in  Older  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined. 
*«  You  must  desist,**  said  the  Consul  ComeliusL 
etmering  the  senate  with  a  countenance  pale  and 
marked  with  astonishment ;  **  1  myself  have  visitp 
ad  the  beiier,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  con- 
aamed.*^ 

Aocoiding  to  the  ofnnions  entertained  in  those 
times,  soicery  waaa  principal  expedient  emploved 
by  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the  life  (x  their 
neighbour.  It  was  supposed  to  make  a  part  in  the 
stotutory  crime  of  poisoning;  and  the  same  imagi- 
natbn  which  adoulted  the  cbaige  of  soicery  as 
credtWe,  was|  in  particular  instences^  when  any 
person  was  accused,  easily  convinced  of  his  guilt ; 
insomuch  that  some  thousands  were  at  times  con- 
victed together  of  this  imaginary  crime.' 
^  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
times  subject  to  stiange  disorders,  or  the  magis- 
trate gave  credit  to  wiU  and  improbable  reports. 
The  stoiy  of  the  Bacchanals,  dated  in  the  vear 
of  Rome  Ave  hundred  and  sixty-aix,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
may  be  con4dered  as  an  instanee  of  one  oc  the 
other.*  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bacchanals, 
had  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.*  The  desire  of  being 
admitted  into  thia  society  prevailed  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  aeot  became  extremely  numeroua. 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  tas\ik,  they  were 
said  at  certain  hours  to  extinguiSi  their  UghUk 
and  to  indul^  tbemelves  in  every  practice  of 
horror,  raps^  moest,  aiyl  murder;  crimes  under 
which  no  sect  or  fraternity  coukl  possibly  subsist, 
but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in  this 
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credulous  age,  gave  occasion  to  a  sefere  inqmsi* 
tion,  and  proinMl  fatal  to  many  persons  at  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  those 
time^  in  some  oC  its  efiects^  vied  with  senuine 
religion;  and,  by  the'n^gard  it  inapired,  more 
especiaily  for  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a 
pnneiple  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
m  manv  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compulsory  laws. 

When  the  eitiaen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
the  call  of  the  magistnte  to  enlist  in  the  Mons; 
when  the  soklier  Aworo  that  he  would  not  oesert 
hb  colours^  disobey  hjs  commander,  or  fly  from 
his  enemy;  when  a  dtiaen,  at  the  call  of  the  cen- 
aor,  reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  efifocts; 
the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence relied  on  the  good  faith  of  her  aubjects^ 
and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  oboervationB  refer, 
that  is,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  RoAian  states 
the  firat  dawning  of  literature  began  to  i^ipear. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom  preindled 
among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other 
lude  nationa,  at  their  feasto  to  sing  or  rehearse 
heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
those  of  their  anceston."*  This  practice  had  been 
some  time  discontinued,  and  the  oompoaitiona 
theaMelvea  were  lost  The^  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monumento  of  history  equally  folhi- 
cious,  the  orations  which,  havinff  been  pronounced 
at  funerals,  were^  like  tides  of  honour,  preserved 
in  the  archivea  of  eveiy  noble  house^  but  which 
were  rather  cakailalBd  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
families,  tiian  to  record  the  truth." 

The  Romans  owed  the  earliest  compilations  of 
their  history  to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempto  to  relate  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  peopfe.13  Ncvius  and  Enniin^ 
who  were  the  fint  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
tongue^  composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Liviua 
Andronicus,  and  aflerwaids  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, translated  the  Greek  fobie,  and  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but  Gre- 
cian manners.  The  two  last  are  said  to  have 
been  persons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subAsted  by  turning  a  baker's  mill  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
had  prohaMy  possessed  the  Greek  tongue  as  a 
vulgar  dialed^  which  was  yet  spoken  m  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  fhim  this  drcumstanoe,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  elegant  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander."  Their  camediea 
were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But 
a  nation  so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveni- 
encesL  and  contented  to  borrow  their  literary 
models  from  neighbourB^  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitator^  they  oontinued  for  ages  inferior,  were, 
however,  in  tneir  political  and  militaiy  character, 
superior  to  all  otber  nations  whatever;  and,  at 
this  date,  had  extended  i  dominion, 
U.  C.  586.  which  originally  consisted  of  a  poor 
village  on  the  Tiber,  to  more  empire 
and  territoiy  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  kmg- 
dom  or  state  of  Europe. 

10  Cie.  de  Claris  OratAribos,  c  19. 

11  Ibid.  p.  SM.       IS  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i.  a  <.   • 

13  The  psnple  of  Cunm,  about  tbis  tiida,  applied  ibr 
Isav^  to  have  Iksir  puUk  ads.  ItNT  tin  tims, 
iaLstia.  ^^ 
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Sco/e,  Manntrgf  and  Pdicy  of  the  Tima-^JUpeaied  CompiatnUfrom  Carthage — BottUe  DitpO' 
nHon  of  ike  Romanr^Reaolution  to  remote  Carthage  from  the  CoaH — Meatureo  taken  for  Udo 
Purpoee — Carthage  beeieged — Taken,  and  deatroyed-^RevoU  of  the  Maeedomiane — Their 
Kingdom  reduced  to  the  Form  qf  a  Roman  Protrince-^Foie  of  the  Ach4ean  League-^Operu^ 
tione  in  Spain — Conduct  qf  Viriathu^^State  qf  Numantia^Blockade  of  yumanii^^Mte  De^ 
etruetion-^RevQll  qfthe  SUivee  in  Sicily-^Legal  Eetabliehmente  and  Manners  of  the  City. 


THR  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  hod  been  treated 
as  sabjects,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
They  were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a 
'  return  of  tbeir  effects  upon  oath,  and,  besides 
other  stated  or  oocasbnal  contributions  to  the 
public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of 
their  property.  But  upon  this  event  they  assumed 
more  entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns ;  and, 
having  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils  of 
that  ungdom,  exempted  themselves  from  their 
former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  pot  them 
in  this*condition,  is  variously  Teportea.  Livy 
quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  stating  it  at  miUiee 
dueentieaf  or  about  a  million  sterling;  Velleius 
Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pliny 
at  somewhat  more.*  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the 
effect  supposed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  consisting  of  the 
sums  so  frequentiy  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  l^era,  the  tributes  received  from  Car- 
thage and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  vrith  the  addition 
of  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
^  nia,  put  the  Romans  at  lost  in  condition  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  taxation ;  an  effect  which 
no  perishing  capital  olaoed  at  once  in  their  cof- 
fefs  could  be  supposea  to  pioduoe.  The  Roman 
tnasury,  when  examined  about  ten  yean  after 


1  Valleias,likl.c.9. 
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this  date^  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  :>  a  sum  which,  without  a  pro- 
per and  reguhur  supply,  must  have  been  soon  ex- 
nausied. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  wHh  Perseus^ 
the  Romans  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerable  enemy  | 
and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium.  prooably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  m  agricuHurs^ 
commerce^  and  the  otner  arts  of  peace.  Amonf 
their  pubhc  works  are  mentionec^  not  only  tem- 
ples and  fortifications,  particulars  in  whicn  men 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements^ 
highwa3rs,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludes 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato^  in  pleading  against  the  repeated  electkm 
of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  consul,  ex- 
daimed  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  mod 
aHc^ed,  that  so  many  dtixens  oouki  not  support 
their  extravagance  bjr  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  me  provinces  by  virtue  of.  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  command.  "Observe,** 
ne  said,  "their  villas,  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  predoos  Vfood. 
Their  very  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
Punic  ftshion.*" 


S  nia.  Ub.  xxziii.  e.  1  In  sold  18310  M.  ia  silvw 
sasno  JE.  and  in  eoia  OO^OOO  E.  a  Arbutteot 
oa  Ancient  Ooiaa. 

3  Vid.  PoBpsiaa  Fistaai. 
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The  Romans  had  formeiiy  made 
kwa  to  fix  the  age  at  which  citi- 
wa^A  be  choeen  into  the  dmereot  officca  of 
atale.^  iLnd  on  the  oocaabn  on  which  Cato  made 
tfab  speech,  they  excluded  the  same  peraon  from 
being  repeatedly  choaen.  They  likewise  made 
those  aiUitions  to  former  sumptiiarv  laws  wliich 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  census,  or 
enrobnent  of  the  people,  began  to  be  made  with 
more  caie  than  fimneriy :  even  the  Latin  allies, 
thoogh  migrating  to  Rome,  weie  excluded  from 
the  ToUs  ;*  and  the  people  generally  mustered 
from  three  to  fimr  hundred  tlwusand  men. 

Wlule  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain 

wiih  the  more  regular  and  formidable  rivals  of 

their  power,  they  still  employed  their  legions  on 

the  frontier  of  tfaieir  proTinoes  in  Spain,  Dalmatia, 

Ligoxia,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  Alps.   They 

epened,  for  the  fiist  time^  an  interoourK  with  the 

Tiuiselpine  nations,  in  a  treaty  of  alKaiioe  with 

the  republic  of  Marseilles;  in  consequence  of 

which,  they  protected  that  mercantile  settlement 

firam  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who  infested  them 

from  the  maritime  extremitiea  of  the  Alps  and 

Appeoines.    They  were  in  general  the  umpires 

in  the  diflSsrences  of  nations,  gave  audience  in  all 

thdr  eomplainta,  interposed  with  their  forces  as 

wdl  as  anthorit^,  and  disposed  of  provinces  and 

kingdoins  at  their  pleasure.    They  kept  a  vigi- 

lant  eye  oa  the  conduct  and  policy  of  all  the  oif- 

fereot  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any  time 

likely  to  be  embroilnL  and  generally  conducted 

their  tranaactions  witn  independent  nations  as 

they  adioated  the  first  settlement  of  their  own 

wMHikitions,  by  fohmriseion  and  deputationa  sent 

from  the  senate  to  decide,  with  the  least  poesible 

dday,  on  such  matters  as  might  arise  in  the  place 

to  which  their  deliberations  raened. 

The  nomber  of  eomnusnonen  employed  in 
these  servkei^  for  the  most  part,  waa  ten.  These 
took  infomatiooi^  formed  puma,  and  made  their 
iqnffts  fcr  the  final  decision  of  the  senate^  and, 
by  the  frequency  of  theae  appointments,  it  ap- 
peals that  the  meoibeis  of  the  senate,  in  rotation, 
Lad  an  opportunity  of  beooming  acquainted  with 
that  worid  which  they  were  deetined  to  govern. 

The  eenate  itself  though,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  its  memben^  likely  to  em- 
lanaas  aflairs  by  debate,  deby,  and  the  lash  pub- 
EcatioQ  of  all  its  desi^s,  in  reality  possesMu  all 
the  advantages  of  deosion,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
that  eoold  be  obtained  i^  the  most  eeiect  execu- 
tive coonciL  This  numerous  assembly  of  Roman 
rtstcsmen  appeared  to  have  maintained,  during  a 
lon^  period,  one  series  of  oonsietent  and  uniform 
design ;  and  kept  their  intentions,  so  eecret,  that 
tfaeb  resolutions^  for  the  most  part,  were  known 
only  by  the  elocution.  The  king  of  Pei|punus 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the 
Romans  to  a  war  with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  preferred  his  complaints  in  the 
■enate,  and  prevailed  on  this  b6dy  to  resolve  on 
the  war;  but  no  j^aztof  the  transaction  was  pub- 
lic tiO  sftcr  the  kmg  of  Macedonia  was  a  prisoner 
atRome.< 


4  It  anean  that,  by  tbialaw,  beingqiieatoni  at  thir* 
ty«oiie.  thef  mjgbi  riae  to  tbe  conaolate  at  forty.three. 

5  P.ntarcb,  in  tbe  ife  of  Plamiajnua.  mentiona  a  law 
bf  wbieb  tbe  eenaon  were  obliged  to  enrol  every  ftee- 
man  ibat  oflered.  Tbe  Latins  complained,  that  their 
tewna  were  depopulated  by  emigrationa  to  Rome.  Liv. 
Ub.  III.  c.  &  6  Valer.  t&xim.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 


During  the  preaent  respite  from  any  (Consider- 
able war,  the  Romans  balanced  the  kin^doraa  of 
Peigamui^  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocta  agamsteach 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able,  at  plea- 
sure^ to  oppress  any  of  those  powers  that  should 
become  refraetoTy  or  fomudable  to  their  interest. 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on  a 
minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  this  minority,  aent  a  oonuniasion  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  their  commis- 
sioneri  were,  with  the  conninmce  of  the  court, 
assaulted  in  a  riot  at  Antioch;  some  <^  them  were 
killed,  and  others  forced  to  fiy  from  the  country. 

Demetrius,  the  eon  of  Sefeucus,  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  to  hie  fiuher  in  the  monarchy  of 
Syria,  being,  at  the  death  of  tluit  prince,  a  hos- 
tage at  Rome^  had  been  supplanted  vnf  hie  younger 
brother,  the  rather  of  that  minor  prince  who  was 
now  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  insult  that  had  been  thus  offered^  to 
the  Koman  commission  at  Antioch,  Demetrius 
thought  it  a  fr vdurable  opportunity  to  urge  hie 
claim,  and  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  restore  him 
to  the  succession  of  his  &ther*s  crown :  but  these 
crafty  usurpers^  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  received  from  those  who  were  in  posseasion 
of  the  monarchy,  preferred  the  advantagea  which 
they  had  overa  minor  king,  to  the  precarious 
afiection  or  gratitude  of  an  active  spirited  prince^ 
educated  at  Rome,  and  taught  by  their  own  ex- 
ample to  know  his  interest;  and  they  accordingly 
denied  faia  request 

Demetrius,  however,  made  hie  escape  from 
Rome^  and,  by  the  dnth  of  the  minor  and  his 
tutor,  got  unrivalled  poaaearion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Roraani,  as  one 
of  the  fint  acte  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  theb  latecommiauoner,(>^avius,  inchaxni,to  be 
punished  attheir  diacrelion.  Butthe  senate  dis- 
dained to  wreck  their  puUic  wrongs  on  a  private 
criminal;  or,  having  cauae  of  complaint  ajg^ainst 
th6  nation  itael^  were  not  to  be  aatisfied  with  the 
punishment  of  a  angle  person.  They  sufiered 
the  primner,  ss  beneath  their  attentbn,  to  depart. 

At  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Elgypt,  they  pro 
moted  thedivisionof  that  country  between  the  two 
brothern)  who  wera  then  joined  in  the  sovereignty, 
and  rivaJa  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  thronS.' 

During  the  dependence  of  these  tranaactiMiiy 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fetal  at  last  to 
the  andent  livala  of  their  power.  In  the  conduct 
of  this  war,  bong  now  less  dependent  than  for- 
merly on  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  they,  contrary 
to  their  usual  pretensions  to  national  generodty 
and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve,  entira 
nations  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the  meanest  jeal- 
ousy, of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporic,  a  district  lyin^  on 
the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  had  been  violently  seized  by  Gkla  kinff 
of  Numidia,  and  fether  of  Mawrinissa.  It  had 
been  mm  restored-  bv  Syphax,  when  he  sup- 
plantedthe  femily  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom;  but  now  agun  usurped  by  MassiniMa 
on  recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  faTour  he  trusted ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, precluded  by  the  late  treaty  irom 
making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans^  bad  re- 
course to  complainto  and  representations,  which 

7  Polyb.  Ezoerpts  Legationea.       8  Ibid  No.  14S. 
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Hmj  imde  at  Rome,  both  befaPB  and  after  tlw  le- 
doctioii  of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  eenate  had, 
for  five  and  twentj  jen%  einded  Umm  oomplainta^ 
and,  during  this  time,  waa  in  the  praciioe  ot 
aending  eommiMoneia  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence M  hearinff  the  partiea  in  Una  impoitaiit 
dispute,  but  with  instructions  or  dispositions  to 
iavour  MaasinissB,  and  to^'observe,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  condition  and  tlie  movements  ol  their 
ancient  rival.i 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  poesEisfd  of  ample  re- 
souioes,  and,  ifwealth  or  magnificence  coum  con- 
stitute strength,  still  a  povmul  nation;  being 
wearf  of  repeated  applicationa,  to  which  they 
could  obtain  no  satisfying  answer,  took  their  re- 
solution to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  foice  their  claim 
to  the  territory  in  question. 

ThejT  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of 
Masiinissa,  commanded  by  himself  though  miyv 
aboat  ninety  yean  of  age,  and  were  defoSed.'  ^ 

This  unfortunate  event  disappointed  their 
hopes,  andezpoaedthemlothereaentmentofthe 
Romans,  who  considered  the  attempt  they  had 
made  to  do  themaeNes  justice,  as  a  contravention 
of  the  Ute  treaty,  and  a  departure  imm  the  aiti- 
eles  of  peace  between  the  two  nations 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had 
been  for  some  tiaM  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Depataes  had  been  sent  into  Africa, 
to  procure  the  iniormation  that  waa  neoessanr  to 
determine  this  ouestion.  Among  these,  Cato^ 
beinff  struck  with  the  gieatnesi^  wealth,  and 
popuousnesi  of  that  republic,  and  with  the 
amazing  fertility  of  Its  territory,  when  he  made 
his  report  in  the  senate,  carried  in  hb  lap  a  par- 
cel of  figs  which  he  had  brought  from  thence. 
"  These,"  be  said,  »aretheprodaoeof  alandthat 
is  but  three  days'  mil  from  Rome.  Judge  what 
Italy  may  have  to  fear  ftom  a  country  whose 
produce  Is  so  much  superior  to  its  own.  That 
country  is  now  in  arms;  the  sword  is  dnwn 
a(^inst  MassinisBa ;  but  when  thrust  in  his  side, 
wiH  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted  victories  have 
not  subdued  the  Carthaginiana,  but  given  them 
experience,  taiifht  them  caution,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  Smite,  under  the  semUanoe  of 
peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find  marehalled 
ajnSnst  yon  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arsenala.*' 
TbiS)  and  eveiy  other  speech  on  this  subject, 
Cato  concluded  with  his  ftimous  saying,  "*  That 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed.'** 

Scipio  Nasica,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
contended  for  pmoe.  He  represented  the  forces 
of  Carthage  as  not  suflicient  to  alarm  the  Ro- 
mans; or,  if  really  greater  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppoee  them,  no  more  than  were  re- 
ouisite  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  a  people  already, 
for  want  of  proper  exertion,  begun  to  suffer  some 
abatement  in  their  vigUanoe^  discipline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diversity  m  opinions,  it  appeared  soon 
after,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course ;  re- 
solved not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  to  a  new  ntuatioii,  at  least  ten 
mi!es  from  the  flea.< 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  kte  nnfortunate 
adventure  with  Maestnissa,  were  willing  to  pre- 

l  Polyb.  Ezoerpl.  Legst  c  lia    Uv.  lib.  xl.  c  17. 

S  liv.  EpiUM&tt,  lib.  xlviii.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic, 
p^3&  3  DelendaestCaitliBfo. 

4  Appian  in  Punicii*  Plutarch  in  Vlt.  Catonii.  Zo- 
naras,  lib.  iz.  e.  Stt.  Oro*.  lib.  iv.  c  SS.  Velleius,  lib. 
i.e.]S.    Polyb.  ExoerpUB  Lefatioaes,  No.  148. 


aervv  tfacffcflbcl^  and  topqicfaaae  tranqniffity  by 
the  lowest  ooncesnooa.  jBut  aa  the  measure  now 
proposed  bv  the  Roman  aenateamounted  to  adapn> 
vabon  of  all  that  property  which  is  vested  in  house* 
or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  suppresoon  of  all 
those  local  meana  of  subsistence  which  could  not 
be  easily  transferred,  it  was  not  supposed  that  their 
consent  couk)  be  easily  obtained,  and  it  was  ao- 
cordinglv  resolved  to  keep  the  dcogn  a  secret,  until 
efiectuai  means  were  prepared  for  its  execuUoD. 
The  consuls,  without  anv  declaration  of  war, 
were  instructed  to  arm,  ana  to  pass  with  their 
forces  into  Sicily.  As  their  arrival  on  that  ialand, 
which  Was  then  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  evi- 
dently implied  a  design  upon  Africa,  the  people 
of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  aa 
early  dechufation  in  fovour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a 
deputation  to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  port 
and  town,  as  a  harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the 
'  accommodation  of  their  forces.  The  Carthaci- 
nians  were  distracted  with  opposite  oounsrta. 
They  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  with  IdaarinimA 
on  Uasdrubal  and  his  abetton,  whom  they  or- 
dered into  exile;  but,  without  coming  to  anv 
other  reoolutaona.  aent  a  deputation,  with  luU 
powen  to  eondude  as  circamstanoes  might  aeem 
to  require,  and  agree  to  whatever  ther  should 
find  naost  expedient  for  the  commonwealtL  These 
deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  di»> 
position  in  the  senate  totreat  with  them  upon  e<pial 
terms,  resolved  to  arrest,  by  the  most  impiidt  sob- 
misnon,  the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  their 
country.  Thev accordingly oonfosaedthe imprii- 
dence  oi  their  kte  eondo^  and  implored  foigive- 
They  quoted  the  aentence  of  bamshmeat 


passed  upon  Uaadrubal  and  his  party,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  for  the  hostilitiea  latelj 
ofiered  to  Maaiinissa ;  and  tbey  made  a  foimal 
aurrrnder  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romana. 

In  return  to  thia  act  of  aubmission,  they  woe 
told,  that  the  Romans  approved  their  behavioor, 
and  meant  to  leave  them  in  pooreaaion  of  their 
freedom,  ttieir  hiwe,  their  territoiy,  and  of  aU  thair 
eflect^  whether  private  or  public:  but,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  compliance  with  tne  measures  that  mimt 
be  neoesniy  to  prevent  the  return  of  fonnerms- 
putea  they  demanded  three  hundred  hostages^ 
the  chiUren  of  aenaton^  and  of  the  firet  fomSiee 
in  Carthage.  Thia  demand  being  reported  in 
the  city  gave  a  general  alum ;  but  theauthoraof 
then  counsels  were  too  far  advanced  to  recede. 
Thev  tore  from  the  arma  of  their  parenta  the 
children  of  the  first  fomiliflB  in  the  commonwealth ; 
and,  amidst  the  cries  of  affliction  and  deiqpair,  em- 
barked those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Upon  thie 
island  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  were  by  them  sent  forward  to  Rome. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament, 
without  explaining  themselves  any  further,  con- 
tinued their  voyajge,  and,  by  their  appearance  on 
the  coaat  of  Afma,  gave  a  freah  alarm  at  Car- 
thage. Deputies  frran  the  nnfortunate  inhabit- 
anto  of  that  dace  went  to  receive  tbem  at  Utioa, 
and  were  told,  that  the^  must  deliver  up  all  their 
arms,  1^0%  engines  or  war^  naval  ana  military 
•torea.  Even  these  alaraung  commands  they 
received  as  the  strokes  of  fate,  wluchoonkl  not  be 
avoided.  **  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the 
deputies,  "to  dispute  your  commands;  but  We 
entreat  you  to  consider,  to  what  a  helplem  stattt 
you  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  peoole^ 
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irfab^  hy  tiiU  hud  eoikRtioii,  will  be  rendered 
anable  to  preaeive  peace  among  their  oWn  citi- 
xens  at  home,  or  to  aefend  themeeWes  against  the 
meanest  invader  from  abroad.  We  have  banished 
Haadrubal  in  order  to  receive  you :  we  have  de- 
claml  him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  that  you 
might  be  our  fiiends :  but  when  we  are  disarmed, 
who  can  pvevent  this  exile  from  letumtng  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  of  Gazthage  against  3ron?  With 
twenty  thousand  men  that  follow  hioi,  if  he  c4mes 
into  tne  direction  of  our  government,  he  will  soon 
obKge  us  to  make  war  on  you."^  In  answer  to 
this  piteous  expostulation,  the  Roman  genersls 
undertook  the  protection  of  Garthsge,  andordered 
commissaries  to  receive  the  sevend  articles  that 
were  to  be  delivered  ua  and  to  see  the  arsenals 
and  the  docks  destroyed. 

U  is  reported,  tlut  there  were  delivered  up 
to  these  oommiasaries  forty  thousand  suits  of 
annoor,  twenty  thousand  katapliltn,  or  large 
engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  dar^ 
arrows  and  other  missikis. 

So  fiir  .the  Romans  proceeded  with  caution, 
wefl  knowing  the  veneration  which  mankind  en- 
tertain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
with  the  shrinep  and  oonaecrated  temples  of  their 
gods ;  and  dreading  the  eOeets  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Garihaginians  should  perceive  how  much 
they  were  to  m  a£B9cted  in  their  private  and  pub- 
Bo  property.  But  now,  thinking  their  object 
secure,  they  proceeded  to  declare  tneir  intentions. 
The  consul  called  the  Cartha^ian  deputies  hito 
his  presence,  and  banning  with  an  exhortation, 
that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  the 
necessity  of  their  fi>rtttne  imposed,  intimated,  the 
definitive  resolution  of  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  people  of  Garthase  should  relinquish  their 
'prasent  situation,  and  ouild  on  any  other  part  of 
their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty  stadia,  or 
about  ten  diIh^  removed  from  the  sea.  The 
amaaement  and  sorrow  with  which  these  orders 
were  received,  justified  the  precautions  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  to  secure  the  execution  of 
them.  The  deputies  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  endeavoured,  from  motives  of  pity, 
or  of  reason,  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  this  cruel 
and  arbitrary  decree.  They  pleaded  the  merit 
of  their  implicit  submission,  their  weakness,  their 
inability  any  bnger  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of 
Rome,  circumvented,  disarmed,  bound  to  thdr 
doty  by  hostages  the  most  precious  blood  oi  their 
oommonwaaltL  Thev  pl«uied  the  faith  which 
was  plighted  by  the  Romans^  the  hopes  of  pro- 
tection they  had  dven,  and  the  reputation  they 
had  jostlv  acquired,  not  only  for  national  justice, 
but  tit  clemency  and  generosity  to  all  who  sued 
tet  mercy.  They  pleaded  the  respeet  which  all 
nations  owed  to  the  shrines  and  the  consecrated 
temples  of  their  gods;  the  deplorable  state  into 
which  nujmbers  ih*  their  people  must  be  reduced, 
expelled  from  their  habitations  and  immoveable 
poascisioM,  the  pfincipal  articles  of  their  property, 
and  the  hopeless  condition  of  other^  who,  inured 
tosubsist  by  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  situation, 
were  entiiely  disqualified  to  support  themselves 
or  xhtxr  chilaren  at  a  distaikce  from  the  se^ 

The  Roman  consul  repUcd  by  repeating  the 
express  orders  of  the  senate,  and  bid  the  Gaicbar 
gmians  remember,  that  states  were  composed  of 
tnan,  not  of  ramparts  and'  walls.    That  the  Ro- 
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man  senate  had  promised  to  spare  and  protect  the 
republic  of  Garthage ;  and  that  they  had  fulfilled 
this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  poeseft* 
don  of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.  That  the 
sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  shnnes  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within  the 
reach  of  their  pious  visits.  That  the  distance  to 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Carthage  from 
the  sea  was  not  so  ^nat  as  the  distance  at  which 
Rome  herself  was  situated  from  it ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  taken  their  resolution,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Carthage  should  no  longer  have  under 
their  immediate  view  that  element  which  opened 
a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted  them  first 
into  Sicily,  afterwards  into  Spain,  and  last  of  all 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  oi  Rome ;  and  which 
would  never  cease  to  suggest  projects  dangerous 
to  themselves,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of 
mankind.  "  We  go,  then,"  said  the  deputies  of 
Carthage,  "to  certain  death,  which  we  have 
meriteaby  havinff  penuaded  our  fellow-citizens 
to  resign  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands 
obeyed,  you  must  be  ready  to  enfwce  them ;  and 
by  this  means  you  may  save  an  unfortunate  people 
fidm-exponng  themselves,  by  any  act  of  despair, 
to  worse  sufferings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a 
distanoe  by  twenty  gallcrra  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
set  sail  for  Carthage.    T*hey  were  received  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  negotiations;  but  the  silence  they 
preserved,  under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  their  report  first  to  the  senate,  spread  a 
general  dismay,  in  the  senate  their  message  waa 
received  with  cries  of  despair,  which  soon  con- 
v^ed  to  the  people  in  the  streets  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.    And  this 
nation,  who^  about  forty  yean  before,  had  con- 
sented to  betray  their  principal  dtben  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemy,  and  who  had  hitely^  rest- 
ed all  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  a  free  state, 
now  kindled  into  rage  at  the  thoughts  of  being 
obliged  to  forego  so  ffreat  a  part  of  their  wealth, 
and  to  remove  their  bafaitatbns.  They  burst  into 
the  place  where  the  senate  waa  anembled,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  all  the  members  who  had 
advised  or  borne  any  part  in  the  late  de([rading 
submissions,  or  who  had  contWbuted  to  bring  the 
state  into  its  present  helple«  condition.    They 
took  vengeance,  as  is  comtoon,  with  a  corrupted 
populace^  on  others,  for  fiiults  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  freely  cop^rredi  and)  as  awake  to 
new  sentim«its  of  h>nour,  they  reviled  the  spirit 
of  their  own  comvionweaith,  ever  ready  to  barter 
national  charader  fbr  profit,  to  purchase  safety 
with  shameful  concessions,  and  to  remove  a  pre- 
sent danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  secu- 
rity of  nationv  against  any  danger,  the  reputation 
of  their  rifl|par,  and  the  Honour  of  their  arms. 

While  <oe  multitude  indulfled  themselves  in 
every  species  of  riot,  a  few  baa  the  precaution  to 
shut  tAe  gates^  to  stretch  the  chain  whkh  pro- 
itcitd  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
collection  of  stones  on  the  battlements^  these 
keing  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to  re^  the 
first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remamp  of 
the  aenat^  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  desperate 
state  of  their  affairs,  resolved  on  war.  Despair 
and  feenzy  soooeedcd  in  every  breast  to  dejection 
and  meanness. 

ABmnbliei  weie  called  to  raverM  the  sentence 
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of  banishment  lately  pronounced  against  Hasdru- 
bal,  and  against  the  troops  under  bis  command. 
These  exiles  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return 
for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ships, 
military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the 
mean  tuie,  with  an  ardour  which  reason,  and  the 
hopes  of  success  during  the  piosperi^  of  the 
republic  oouid  not  have  mspireo,  endeavoured  to 
jepUce  the  arms  and  the  stores  wliich  they  had 
so  shamefuHy  surrendered.  They  demoudied 
their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  workmen ;  and,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  condition,  or  age,  became 
labourers  in  the  public  works,  collected  materials, 
furnished  provisions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any  labour 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  dty  in  a 
state  of  defence.  They  supplied  the  founders 
and  the  armourers  with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their 
domestic  utensils;  or,  where  these  metals  were 
deficient,  brought  what  they  could  furnish  of  sil^ 
verand  gold.  They  joined,  with  the  other  ma- 
terials which  were  used  in  the  roperies,  their  hair, 
to  be  spun  into  cordage  for  the  shipping,  and 
Into  braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willing  to  await  the  retumq  of  reason, 
and  to  let  the^  first  ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside, 
for  some  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  city. 
But,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Haadrubal,  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  hn 
arriral,  to  possess  tliemselves  of  the  gates.  Hav- 
mg  in  vain  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo  the  labours  of  a  regular 
siege;  and,  though  tpey  made  a  breach,  were 
repulsed  in  attempting  to  foree  the  dty  by  storm. 
Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 
separated  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  from  the 
continent,  maintained    his  communication   b^ 
water,  and  supplied  the  inhabitants  veith  provi- 
sions and  arms.    The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
could  not  reduce  the  dty  while  HaadruDal  retain^ 
ed  this  poet,  ^endeavoured  to  dislodge  him,  but 
were  detested,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  had  idready  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prise, changed  their  commanden  twice,  but  with- 
out advancing  thdr  fortunes.    They  be^  to 
incur  the'  disciediit  of  having  formed  against  a 
neighbouring  costimQnwealth  an  invidious  design 
yrakh  they  ooukl  no^.  accomplish.    Enemies  m 
every  quarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
were  encouia^  to  dech>re  against  them  j  and 
even  Maasinissa,  unwilling,  to  see  thdr  power 
substituted  for  that  of  Carth»ge,  and  jealous  of 
the  avidity  with  which  they  enileavoured  to  be- 
come masten  in  Africa,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thoi^ht  himself  enti- 
tled to  snare,  withdrew  his  foroe&.  and  left  them 
singly  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  the  Romans  were  arAmated  by  those  mor- 
tifications which  are  apt  to  disicourajg^e  (Kher  na- 
tions. They  imputed  the  nuscamage  of  thirir 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  thdr  generals ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  better  chdee.  Sdpo^^y 
birth  the  son  of  EnuliusTaulus,  and  by  aaoption 
the  mndson  of  Sdpio  Afiricanus,  havu^  distin- 
ffukhed  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  and 
bdng  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solidt  the 
office  of  edile,  was  thought  worthy  of  the  su- 
preme command;  but  wing  about  ten  je&n 
under  tba  legal  age,  the  law  vnm  auapendad  in 


his  fiivour,  and  bis  appointment  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  d^ 
dared  without  the  usual  method  of  casting  lotSL 

The  Cartha^nians  were  now  reinstated  in 
thdr  consideration,  and  in  their  rank  among  na- 
tions, and  had  negotiations  with  the  neighooop- 
ing  povrere  of  Maoritania  and  Nnmidia,  whoae 
aid  they  soiidted  with  alanning  reflectaona  on  tba 
boundless  amfakiiDn,  and  invidious  pdicy  c(  the 
Romans.  Thcjr  even  conveyed  assurances  of 
support' to  the  Achcans,  to  the  pretended  PbU^ 
an  impostor,  who,  about  this  time,  laid  daun  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  they  encooraged 
With  hopes  of^  asdstanoe  the  sul^ecta  of  uat 
kingdom,  who  were  at  thib  time*  in  arms  to  r^ 
cover  the  independence  of  their  monareby. 

The  mere  oiange  of  the  commander,  and  be& 
ter  dicipline  in  the  Roman  army,  however,  aoon 
altered  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
first  object  of  Sdpio  was  to  cut  off  the  oomrnnni- 
cations  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  oountiy| 
and  to  intercept  thdr  supply  of  provinona  ano 
other  articles  necessary  to  withstand  a  dege. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sptp 
dous  bay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontof^ 
of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Uermes^  oi 
Mereury,  at  the  distance  of  about  flf^n  league* 
from  each  other.  ^  The  dty  stood  on  a  peninsula 
jdned  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  aboni 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  oi 
harbour,  in  which  thdr  docks  and  thdr  Bhipping 
were  secured  fnom  storms  and  hostile  attackai 
The  Byrsa,  or  citadd,  commanded  the  iBthmiw, 
and  presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town 
by  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet 
high.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  place  was 
about  twenty  miles.^ 

The  beuegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  access  Id 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  tho 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  aeroas 
the  entrance.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the 
bason  over  against  the  town,  i^nd  by  these  means 
still  preserved  the  communication  of  the  dty  with 
the  country.  Sdpio,  to  dislodge  him  from  this 
post,  made  a  fdnt  at  a  distant  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the 
battlements,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  obliged  the 
Carthaginian  general  to  throw  himself  into  the 
dty.  Sdpio,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his 
end,  took  possession  of  the  post  wnicb  the  other 
had  abandoned;  and  being  now  master  of  the 
isthmus,  and  the  whole  continental  dde  of  the 
harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byna.  In 
his  camp  he  covered  himself  as  usual  with  double 
lines ;  one'  fadng  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  a  curtain  twelve  feet  high,  with 
tow[era  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the 
centre  was  high  enough  to  overiook  the  rampaita, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
other  line  secured  his  rear  from  surprise  on  the 
side  of  the  ccfuntry ;  and  both  effectually  guarded 
the  isthmus,  and  obstructed  all  access  to  the  town 
by  land.       , 

]  The  bedeji^,  however,  still  recdved  some  sup- 
I  ply  of  provisions  b]r  sea ;  their  victuallers  took  the 
beaefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  fireeh  and  right 
inU)  the  harbour,  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
fi^t^  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursue  them ;  and 
Sdpio,  to  cut  off  this  resouioe,  projected  a  mols 
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final  the  munknd  to  tlie  point  of  the  jpeninsala 
maom  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  He  begun 
to  thiDw  in  hu  materiaLi  on  a  foundation  of 
ninety  ieetj  with  an  intention  to  contract  the 
moQiu]  •■  It  rose  to  twenty>four  feet  at  the  top. 
The  work,  when  first  observed  from  Carthage, 
was  ooncidered  as  a  vain  undertaking ;  but  when 
it  appeared  to  advance  with  a  Henwhle  progrees^ 
gave  a  aerious  akrm. 

The  Caithaginianei  to  provide  aninst  the  evils 
which  they  began  to  foresee  fironrtnis  obstruction 
at  the  enhance  of  their  harbour,  undertook  a 
work  more  difficult,  and  more  vast  than  even  that 
of  the  beeiegen,  to  cut  ecroes  the  peninsula  within 
their  walli^  and  to  open  a  new  passaffe  to  the  sea; 
and  this  they  had  aistually  accompfished  by  the 
time  that  the  other  passage  was  shut  Notwith- 
atanding  the  late  surrender  of  all  their  shipping 
and  stores,  they  had  at  the  name  time,  by  incredi- 
ble eflforts,  anembted  or  constructed  a  navv  of 
sixty  galliea.  With  this  force  they  were  ready  to 
appter  in  the  bay,  while  the  Roman  ships  lay 
unmanned  and  unrigged,  secure  against  any  dan- 

Sir  from  an  enemy  wnom  ther  supposed  shut  up 
f  impenetrable  bats ;  and  in  tnese  eucumstanoBs, 
thejr  iiad  availed  themselves  of  the  surpziBe  with 
which  they  might  have  attacked  their  enemy, 
must  have  done  great  execution  on  the  Roman 
fleet  But  having  spent  no  less  than  two  days  in 
clearing  their  new  passage  after  it  was  known  to 
be  open,  and  in  preparing  for  acUon,  they  gave 
the  enemy  likewise  full  time  to  prepare.  On  the 
third  they  engaged,  fought  for  the  whole  day 


without  gainii^  any  advantage;  and,  in  their 
t  at  night,  sumred  g      '    ~ 
nessea  on  their  rear. 


retreat  at  night,  sumred  greatly  from  the  enemy, 
who  presi 

WUle 


the  besiegers  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
new  communication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
aieffed  made  a  desperate  attempt  on  their  works 
bjHUML  A  numerous  body  of  men,  devoting  their 
lives  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any 
mima,  and  provided  only  with  matches^  crossed 
the  harbour,  and,  exposing  themselves  to  certain 
death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  the 
besiegen;  and,  while  they  were  surrounded  and 
fiut  to  the  sword,  willingly  perished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose. 

In  such  ooerations  the  summer  elapsed ;  and 
Sdpio^  with  tne  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  he.  had  formerly  to 
encounter  at  sea,  contendng  himself  with  a  block- 
ade for  the  winter,  discontinued  the  si^ge. 

His  command  being  probnged  for  another 
year,  he  resumed  his  attack  in  the  spring ;  and 
finduig  the  place  matly  reduced  by  despair  and 
fomine,  he  forced  his  way  by  one  of  the  docks^ 
where  he  observed  that  the  battlements  were  k>w 
and  unguarded.  His  arrival  in  the  streets  did  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  th^  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants^ during  six  days,  disputed  every  house  and 
enrery  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  wlwnever  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  Above  fifty  thousand  perwns  of  different 
aezes^  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  last 
aeeepited  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  firom 
thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thotMind  women,  and  another  of  thirty  thou< 


Nine  hundred  dsserten^  who  had  left  the  Ro> 
__nn  anny  during  the  aiige^  having  been  refused 
the  qpaiter  which  was  mnted  to  uieotheni  took 
noit  in  »  temnlA  wfaieh  stood  sn  an  emiiianc& 


with 'a  resolution  to  die  with  swofds  in  their 
handS)  and  veith  the  greatest  eflusion  of  blood  to 
their  enemies.  To  these  Hasdrubal,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  his  children,  joined  hioiaelf ;  but  not 
having  the  courage  to  persist  in  the  same  purpose 
with  thoe  deserters,  he  left  the  temple,  ana  ac- 
cepted or  quarter.  His  wife^  irv  the  mean  time, 
with  more  forocity  Or  magnanimity  than  her  hus> 
band,  laid  violent  hands  on  her  chiLdren,  and, 
togwier  with  the  dead  bodies,  threw  herself  into 
the  fiame  of  a  burning  ruin.  The  deserters,  too^ 
impatient  of  the  dreadful  expectations  which  they 
fel^  in  order  to  hasten  their  own  fiite,  set  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  they  had  sought  a  temporary 
cover,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  city  continued  to  bum  during  seventeen 
days ;  and  all  this  time  the  soldien  were  allowed 
to  seize  whatever  they  could  save  from  the  fiames, 
or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitantsL  . 
who  werejitill  dangerous  to  those  who  approached 
them.  ScTpio,  in  beholding  this  melancholy  scones 
is  said  to  nave  repeated  from  Homer  two  lines 
containing  a  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  "  To 
whom  do  you  now  apply  this  prediction  ?"  said 
Polybius,  who  happened  to  be  near  him ;  "  To 
my  own  country,"  he  said,  "for  her  too  I  dread 
in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  human  fiite."' 

Scipio^s  letter  to  the  senate  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained no  more  than  these  words :  "  Carthage  is 
taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further  orders." 
The  tidings  were  received  at  Rome  with  uncom- 
roon  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  victors,  recol- 
lecting all  the  passages  of  their  former  wan,  the 
alarms  that  had  been  given  by  Hannibal,  and  the 
irreconcilable  antipathy  of  tlie  two  nations,  gave 
orders  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Carthage,  and 
even  to  destroy  the  'TT«ti*"'»^*  of  wluch  they  were 
built 

A  commiasbn  was  granted  b^  the  senate  to 
ten  of  its  members  to  take  possession  of  territories 
which  were  thus  depriveo  of  their  sovereign,  to 
model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  a  Roman  governor. 
And  thus  Carthage,  the  only  instance  m  which 
th^  human  ^nius  ever  appeared  greatly  distin- 
guished in  Africa ;  the  model  of  magnificence,  the 
repository  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  principal 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  more.  The 
Romans^  incited  by  national  animosity,  and  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  formed  a  design  more  cruel 
towards  their  rival  than  at  first  view  it  appeared 
to  be,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  became  acton  in 
the  scene  of  horror  for  beyond  their  original  in* 
tention.  By  the  milder  law  and  practice  of  modem 
nations,  we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  dan- 
ger of  ever  seeing  such  horrid  examples  repeated, 
at  least  in  any  part  of  the  western  world. 

While  the  event  of  this  mifhtv  siege  was  still 
in  dependence,  the  Romans  nad  other  wan  to 
maintain  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Greeoeu 
where  the  natural  progress  of  their  policy,  suited 
to  the  measures  wluch  they  had  taken  with  other 
nation^  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed 
usurpation  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  lonff 
disguised  under  the  wpeaona  titles  of  siliance  and  *" 
pnSection. 

Macedonia  beinff  iH  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  wmch  it  had  been  cast  by  the 
Romans^  aftor  some  yean  of  distrsction,  and.fta 


S  For  tlM  bistory  of  Um  dssttoetioB  of  Oarttaft  see 
the  anthon  above  dtsd,  p^  80. 
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attempt  at  last  in  tKvom  of  a  pretended  aon  of 
the  late  king,  to  lecoiwr  i^  independence  and  its 
monarchy,  underwent  a  leoond  conquest. 

Andriacua,  an  African  of  uncertain  extraction, 
being  dbaerved  to  reiemble  tlie  royal  fiunily  of 
Macedonia,  had  the  courage,  under  the  name  of 
Philip,  to  personate  a  son  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the  crown. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  went  into  Syria  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  D<>metriui^  but  was,  by  this 
prince,  taken  into  custody,  and  transported  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  Romans  paid  litUe  regard 
$o  so  contemptible  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  escape.  After  thia  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia, 
and,  with  better  fortune  than  he  had  in  the  fint 
attempt,  drew  to  his  standanl  many  natives  of 
that  country  and  of  Thrace.  In  his  first  encounter 
he  even  defeated  Juventius  the  Roman  pnetor, 
and  was  acknowledged  king  i  but  soon  after  fell  a 
prey  to  Metellus,  am  furnished  the  Romans  with 
an  dbvious  pretence  for  reducing  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  to  the  ordinaiy  form  of  a  province. 

The  states  of  the  Achsan  league,  at  the  same 
time,  being  already  on  the  decline,  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  distraction  of  their  own  councils, 
the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  the  same  termination. 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  suffered  this 
&mous  republic  to  retain  the  show  of  its  inde- 
]|endence,  had  treated  its  memben  in  many  par- 
tieulan  as  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  or 
taken  into  custody  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
citizens  of  Achaia,  who  had,  in  tl^t  contest,  ap- 
peared to  be  disaffected  to  the  Roman  cause.  Of 
these  they  had  detained  about  a  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period  of 
seventeen  years,  about  three  hundred,  of  them, 
who  survived  their  confinement,  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  having  already  suflTered  enough ;  or  as 
being  no  longer  m  condition  to  give  any  umbrage 
to  Rome.^  Polybtus  being  of  this  number,  ac- 
quired, during  his  stay  inltaly,  that  knowledge 
of  Roman  amiin  which  appeara  so  oonspkuous 
in  the  remains  of  his  history.  When  at  liberty, 
he  attached  himself  to  Scipio,  the  son  of  Emilius, 
and  being  well  versed  in  toe  active  scenes  which 
had  recently  passed  in  his  own  couiftxy,  and  being 
entirely  occupied  with  reflections  on  matten  of 
state  and  of  war,  no  doubt  contributed  by  hia  in- 
structions in  preparing  this  young  man  for  the 
eminent  services  which  he  arorwanls  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  tbej  detained  so  many 
Greek  misonen  in  Ital^,  in  a  great  measure 
aasumea  the  adminiitration  of  afiura  in  Greece, 
disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  fortune 
or  power,  and  confined  these  advantages  to  the 
advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the  tools  of 
their  own  ambidon.'  They  received  appeals  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Acnean  oouncU,  and  en- 
ooursged  its  members^  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  league,  to  send  separate  em- 
bassies to  Rome.  The  steps  which  fi>lk>wed  are 
but  imperfectly  marked  in  the  fngmenta  of  his- 
tory wnich  relate  to  this  period.  U  appean  that 
the  Spartans,  having  been  forced  into  toe  Achcan 
oonfeuenu^y,  continued  refractory  in  most  of  its 
councils.  By  some  of  their  complaints  at  Rome, 
they  obtained  a  deputation,  as  usual,  from  the 
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senate  to  hear  parties  on  the.spot,  and  to  adjoat 
their  differences.  The  Achean  council,  inecnseci 
at  this  insult  which  was  offered  to  their  authority, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  dc^poK 
ties,  proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  agatnat 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  aimy  into 
Laconia,  and  defeated,  with  some  slaughter,  at  the 
gates  of  Laoedemon,  the  inhafaitanta  of  that  dtj 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  The  Roman  oom- 
missionen  arriving  after  theae  hostilities  had  eom- 
meneed,  summtoed  the  narties  to  aasemUe  at 
Corinth^  and,  in  name  or  the  senate,  nve  aen- 
tenoe,  that  Lacedemoo,  Corinth,  Aigps,  Heradea, 
and  Orehomenos,  not  having  been  original  mcra* 
ben  of  the  Achean  confederacy,  ahomd  now  be 
disjoined  from  it ;  and  that  all  the  cities  which 
had  been  rescued  from  the.  dominion  of  Philifi^ 
should  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  iieedoiB 
and  independency. 

Multitudes  frop  all  the  difiSsrent  statea  of  tha 
league  being  on  this  occasion  assembled  at  Co- 
rii^ui,  a  great  riot  ensued.  The  Roman  deputies 
were  insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  plaoe ;  and 
in  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  because  they  hoped  to  estaUish  their 
sovereignty  in  Greece  witnout  any  convulsion, 
and  had  full  employment  for  their  foroea  in  Airica, 
Spain,  and  Macedonia,  engaged  with  g^tBl  r^ 
luctance.  They  renewed  Uieir  oommiaaion,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
Achaia;  but  the  states  of  the  Achean  league, 
imputine  their  conduct  in  this  particular  to  fear, 
and  to  the  ill  state  of  their  afilain  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  i^pel  their  attack,  thought 
that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  to  exclude  for 
ever  from  their  councils  toe  overbeaiing  infloenea 
of  this  arrogant  nation.*  They  were  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  support  firom  Thebes,  Euben,  and 
other  districts  of  Greece,  where  the  people  wen 
averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans;  and  they 
therefore  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their  com- 
mon riffhti^  and  to  enforce  their  authority  over  the 
aeveraimeinben  of  their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  caus^  Metellua  had 
then  prevailed  m  Macedonia,  and  was  at  leisure 
to  turn  his  forces  against  them.  He  acooiding|^ 
moved  towards  the  Peloponnesus,  still  giviitf  toe 
Achsans  an  option  to  avert  the.cahuuitiea  oTwar, 
by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman 
senate.  These,  he  said,  were  no  more,  than  that 
they  should  desist  from  their  ptetennons  on 
Sparta,  and  the  other  cantona  who  applied  for 
tbe  protection  of  Rome. 

But  the  Acheans  thought  it  safer  to  resist,  than 
to  be  disarmed  under  these  stale  pretences;  they 
took  the  field,  paased  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Thebana 
marched  to  ThermopyuB  with  a  view  to  defaid 
this  entry  into  Greece.  In  this,  howefcr,  they 
were  disappointed,  being  either  prevented  frasa 
aeizingthe  pass,  or  driven  from  thence  by  Metel- 
lus. They  were  afterwards  interoepted  in  that 
retreat  through  Phods,  where  ther  lotX  that 
leader  Critohms,  with  a  great  part  of  his  anny.^ 
Disus,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  cso- 
federacy,  assembled  a  new  foroe^  consisting  of 
fourteen  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  wmatf 
took  post  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  asot 
four  tlKNisand  men  for  the  defence  of  Mq;an,  a 
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plaoe  whieh  itiH  made  a  put  in  the  expuhig  oon- 
ndency  of  independent  Greelu. 

MetMlua,  who  after  hie  victory  had  made  him- 
•df  master  of  ThebeS)  advmnoed  to  Megara,  dis- 
lodged the  Acheane  from  thenoCi  and  continued 
liie  mareh  to  the  iflthmaiL  Here  he  was  super- 
seded by  Mummiost  Uie  consul  of  the  present 
year,  wbo^  with  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made 
ap .  an  army  of  twenty-thfee  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  enemy, 
having  gained  an  advantage  over  his  advanced 
fluaid,  were  encouraged  to  nazaid  a  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Corint^  and  were  de&ated.  The 
greater  pait  fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwards  in 
the  night  withdrew  from  that  place.  Their  general 
Di»U9  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Miffalopolis, 
whithar  he  had  sent  his  family;  having  lulled  his 
wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemv,  he  himself  took  poison,  and  died. 

Soeh  are  the  imperfect  aoeonnts  which  remain 
of  the  last  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve 
n  freedom,  in  the  eiercise  of  which  they  had 
acted  so  distinguished  a  part  As  they  never 
were  surpassed  by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 
with  which  they  suppoited  their  republican  esta- 
bli|hmettts,  so  Uiey  appeared  to  retain  their  inge- 
nuUy  and  their  skill  in  many  arti^  after  they  mid 
lost  the  military  ami  political  spirit  which  oon- 
•tttutes  the  strength  and  security  of  nations;  and 
in  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their  eitinc- 
tion^  as  the  Achoan  league  was  dissolved  on 
havmg  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  RomaiM, 
•o  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan  republic 
perished  in  oaving  accepted  their  protection!  The 
enmity  and  the  friendsnip  of  the  BLomans  being 
equally  fetal,  these  and  every  other  state  or  re- 
public of  Greece,  from  this  tmis  forward,  ceased 
Co  be  numbered  among  nations,  having  fallen  a 

Erey  to  a  power,  whose  force  nothinj^  could  equal 
ut  the  ability  and  the  cunning  with  which  it 
was  exerted. 

Buch,  at  least,  is  the  comment  which  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  make  on  that  policy,  with 
which  about  fifty  years  before  this  dat&^  Fhi- 
mininua,  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philia 
proclaimed,  with  so  much  ostentation  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the 
liee  exerose  of  their  own  laws  to  all  the  republics 
of  Greece.  That  people,  when  they  meant  to  in- 
gratiate themselves,  surpassed  every  state  in  gene- 
rosity to  their  alhea^  they  gained  entire  confidence, 
and  taught  nations,  who  were  otherwise  in  con- 
dition to  maintain  their  own  independence,  to 
lely  for  protection  on  Uiat  very  power  from  which 
they  had  most  to  fear  for  their  Kberties ;  and  in 
the  end,  under  some  pretence  of  ingratitude  or 
affiront,  stripped  of  every  right  those  very  states 
who  had  most  plentifully  slttred  in  their  bounty. 
In  this  policy  there  were  some  appearances  of  a 
ooncerted  design,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  generous  Deyond  example,  at  another  time 
cruel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
equally  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
rasw  to  which  either  species  of  policy  was  suited. 
It  ia^  however,  prohabl^  that  they  were  led  by  the 
changing  state  of  their  mterests,  and  followed  the 
conjuncture  without  any  previous  desim.  In 
this  sort  of  conduct  the  passbns  are  woiHlerfuIly 
leady  to  act  in  supportofthe  judgment;  and  we 
may  venture  to  admit,  that  the  Romans  sqpe- 
times  felt  the  gansrauty  which  they  prafesaed  to 


employ,  and  of  which  the  belief  was  ao  fevourable 
to  tne  auccess  of  their  affaire.  In  a  diflerent  con- 
juncture, in  which  they  were  no  longer  equally 
obliged  to  manajge  the  temper  of  their  allies,  they 
became  more  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
gave  way  to  their  resentment  on  any  the  alighteat 
occasions,  or  to  their  ambition  wiuout  control 
Their  maxim,  to  apare  the  submissive,  and  to  re- 
duce the  proud,*  whether  founded  in  sentiment 
or  cunning,  was  a  principle  productive  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  generosity  anu  arrogance  observed  in 
thnr  conduct ;  it  led  them  by  degrees  to  assume 
a  superiority  in  every  transactbn,  and  as  their 
(lower  increased,  rendered  this  power  pvopor- 
tionably  dangerous  to  other  nations. 

On  the  thud  day  after  the  action  which  hap- 
pened in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victorious 
Sineral  entered  the  city;  and  considering  that 
e  inhabitants  had  a  principal  part  in  ma  late 
insult  oflered  to  the  Roman  commissioners,  de- 
termined to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  the 
memben  of  the  league  by  the  severities  to  be  exe- 
cuted agunst  this  people.  Mummius,  though, 
with  the  riest  of  hia  countrymen  of  this  age,  ill 
qualified  to  distiitguish  the  degant  workmanship 
of  the  Grecian  artists,"  of  which  great  collections 
had  been  made  at  Corinth,  ordered  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  to  be  act  apart  for  hia  triumph ;  and. 
with  this  reserve,  gaye  the  town,  abounding  in  all 
the  accommodations  and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy 
metropolis,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  aoldiera.  H!e 
lazed  the  waUa,  and  reduced  the  city  to  aahes. 

Thus  Corinth  nerished  in  the  same  year  with 
Carthage.  The  tbrtifications  of  ThebM,  and  of 
some  other  towns  disaffected  to  the  Romans^ 
were  at  the  same  lime  demolished ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  committed  to  deputies  from  the  Roman 
senate.  By  their  order,  the  Achsan  league  was 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  The 
atatea  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  person  anniially 
sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  or  the  Pretor  of 
Achaia.^ 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perhaps 
Tor  the  first  time,  in  the  capacity  of  conquerors. 
The  acquisition  of  revenue  in  Macedonia,  which, 
about  twenty  years  before  this  date,  had  first 
taught  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxation, 
excited  from  thenceforward  an  insaUable  thirst  of 
dominion :  and  their  future  progress  is  marked 
by  the  detail  of  wan  which  tnev  maintained  on 
their  frontier,  not  in  defence  of  the  empire,  but 
for  the  enlargement  of  posseasions  already  too 
great 

In  Spain,  where  they  still  met  with  resistance 
they  had  acted  in  all  the  different  periods  of  their 
wari^  either  on  the  offensive  or  detenaive,  accord- 
ing aa  the  atate  waa,  or  was  not,  at  leisure  from 
the  pressure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  as  the 
generals  she  einployed  were  amlntious  or  pacific 

On  the  conclusion,  of  the  peace  with  rhjlipi 
the  R<NDan  territory  in  Spain  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and  furnished  the  stations  of 
two  separate  commanden  annually  aent  firom 

5  Paroere  aul^eciia,  et  debellaie  raparbos. 

6  He  delivered  them  to  the  ma»tArs  of  ibijM,  with 
hit  f^mout  threat,  that  if  any  of  these  eurioaities  ware 
lost,  they  should  be  obliged  to  replace  iheoL 

7  Paosaniaa.  lib.  viL  c.  10.  -  Polyb.  Excerpts  da  Vir- 
tatibusatVitiis. 
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Rome.    On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedo-   retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Cmmr,  the 
nia,  and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  three  pro-   '     '      ^.-    ?      .^  ^     ,     . 

▼inoes  were  again  united  under  one  ffovemment 
But  upon  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  the  reduction 
of  Macedonia,  they  were  separated  for  ever. 

From  that  time  the  ambition  of  the  Romans 
eeems  to  have  operated  in  Spain  with  the  tame 
effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  boundaries  of  their 
empire.  They  pressed  upon  the  natives,  not 
merely  to  secure  their  own  territory  from  inroad 
and  depredation,  but  to  gain  new  accessions  of 
dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced  to  the 
Tagoa  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  mountains 
beyond  the  sources  of  that  river;  and  on  that  side 
involved  themselves  in  a  continual  struggle  of 
many  years*  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians^  Gbl- 
ficians,  and  CeKiberi. 

In  these  wan,  the  Roman  officers  were  actu- 
ated by  their  avarice,  a«  well  as  by  their  ambition, 
and  were  glad  of  occasions  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemy,  amongst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
where  plentiful  spoils  were  so  likely  to  reward 
their  services. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous,  nor  the  conduct  of  generals  so  strictly 
observed,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Greece ; 
and  such  as  were  employed  in  that  service^ 
therefore,  the  more  to  hasten  their  conquesta 
ventured  upon  acts  of  treachery  or  breach  of 
&ith  with  the  cantons  around  mem,  which  the 
senate  did  not  commonly  avow;  and  they  also 
ventui^  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation  in 
their  own  governments,  which  gave  occadoh  to 
the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  that  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

The  proconsul  Lucullus,  having  accepted  of 
the  surrender  of  a  town,  and  being  received  into 
it  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation,  nevertheless 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  effects.  Ghdba,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  western  province  of  Spain,  soon  afterwards 
dreumvented,  by  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  whom  ne  could  not  other- 
wise reduce.  These  examples  probably  retarM, 
instead  of  forwarding,  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  confirmed  that  omtinate  vabur  with 
which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed  every  poet  in 
defence  of  their  country;  ana  with  wfaacn  they 
maintained  the  contest  against  a  euccesson  of 
Roman  generals,  pnetors,  or  consuls,  who  were 
employed  to  subidue  them.  This  contest  they 
continued  or  renewed,  at  short  intervals,  with 
various  success,  from  the  first  expedition  of  the 
Scipios  to  the  last  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginninjyr  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
thage, the  Lusitanians,  incemed  by  the  act  of 
treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Galba,  reassembled  iii  numerona  parties 
under  Viriathus,  who  had  himself  escapea  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  who  enter- 
tained an  implacable  resentment  to  the  authon 
of  it  Thb  leader,  according  to  the  Roman  hia- 
torians,  had  been  ori|^nally  a  herdsman,  after- 
wards a  chief  of  banditti,  and  last  of  all  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  which  had  often  defeated  the 
l^ons  of  Rome,  and  threatened  their  expulsbn 
from  Spain.  He  seems  to  have  known  now  to 
employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rode  people 
agamst  troops  not  lees  valiant  than  fab  own 
conntrymen,  though  more  depending  on  disd- 
"     i  and  to  have  poweied  what  the  Sptutexdi  I 


fiiculty  of  turning  the  want  of  order  to 
against  an  enemy  so  moch  aocnstomed  to  order, 
as,  in  a  great  measurp,  to  rely  upon  it  in  most  d 
their  operations.  With  him  an  apparent  imift 
and  dispersion  of  his  folk>wera  was  tne  ordinary 
prelude  to  a  violent  attack ;  and  he  commonly 
'  endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  disofderly 
movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  rash  porsaits 
or  prcdpitant  marehes,  and  seixed  every  advan- 
tage which  they  gave  him  with  irresistible  ad- 
dress and  valour.  He  continued  abont  ten  yean 
to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  madto 
to  reduce  Lusitania.  He  had  projected  a  league 
and  defensive  confederacy  with  the  other  finse  na- 
tions of  Spun,  when  he  was  assassinated,  as  he 
lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  ibl- 
lowers,  supposed  tobeincoiieeitwiththeRomtta 
general 

The  Romans,  npon  thia  event,  found  the 
western  and  northem  paita  of  Spain  open  le 
their  inroeda.  In  little  more  than  a  year  after- 
wards, a  Roman  aimy  under  Bmtoa  passed  the 
Doero,!  and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coaet  of  Gel- 
licia,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than 
the  embellishnients  and  exaggerations  of  trm- 
vellers^  that  the  son  Was  seen  from  this  dielaiii 
region,  when  he  set  in  the  evening,  to  sink  and 
extinguish  himself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the 
Western  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  oottntiy,  however,  did  not 
think  themselvea  subdued  by  being  thna  overrun. 
They  retired,  with  thdr  cattle  and  effects,  into 
places  of  strength ;  and,  vrhen  required  to  pey 
contributions^  replied.  That  their  ancestors  nad 
left  them  awords  to  (tefend  their  possessions^  boi 
not  any  gdd  to  redeem  them. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  aime 
in  the  western  ~  divisuin  <^  Spain,  while  they 
were  equally  engaged  in  the  eastern  province 
under  Cato  the  elder,  Tiberius  Graccnus^  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  what  the  state 
had  already  Required,  or  to  extend  its  limits.— 
These  generals  obtained  their  several  trimnphi^ 
and  joined  to  the  Roman  possessions  on  the  coael 
'  considerable  acquisitions  in  the  inland  part  of  the 
country.  Their  prioress,  however,  on  this  aide 
had  been  greati^  retarded  by  the  obstinate  valour 
of  the  Numantians,  and  other  cantona  of  the 
Geltiberi,  who  had  maintained  the  contest  dtarii^ 
fifW  years,  and  at  last  had  formed  a  geneial  con- 
federacy of  all  the  interior  nations  of  Spain,  to  be 
conducted  by  Yiriathos,  when  their  measaras  weva 
broken  hy  the  death  of  that  formkiable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  iie« 
tion.  Their  lodgment,  or  township,  was  con- 
tained vrithin  a  dreumference  of  about  three  nnlei^ 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia,  or 
Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dunne 
with  another  river,  both  of  which  havinff  ateep 
banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of  its  aidea,  or 
very  difilcult  access.  It  was  fortified  on  the  thiid 
side  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  cook]  muster  no  more  thaveifffal 
or  ten  tnousand  men ;  but  these  weregreatiy  me- 
tinguished  by  their  valour,  re|mted  superior  in 
horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of  Spain,  and 
equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  the  shield  and 
the  stabbing  swonL    They  had  already  gainad 
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imny  victories  over  ihe  Roman  anmes  whkhhad 
been  employed  to  rpduoe  them.  Ttiey  had  obliged 
Pompey,  one  of  the  Roman  generau^  contraiy  to 
the  piactioe  of  hii  country,  to  accept  of  a  treaty, 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  ^^ui  againat  him. 
They  obliged  the  consul  Mandnns  to  save  his 
ann^  by  a  capitulation.^  Neither  of  those  trea- 
ties indeed  were  ratified  by  the  Roman  sanatet. 
To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  consul  Man- 
dnus,  who  oonduded  it,  together  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  his  ouestor,  were  ordered  to  be  deU- 
yered  up  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suffer 
in  their  own  persons  for  the  fiulure  of  engage- 
ments which  they  could  not  fulfil.  Tibenua 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by 
their  fiivour,  and  from  this  time  is  supposed  to 
haipe  received  that  bias  which  he  followeid  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  political  conduct  Man- 
cinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate^ 
was  presented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gatesof 
Nnmantia,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  tluut 
nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the  Ro- 
mans determined  not  to  observe.  But  the  victim 
was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Numantians  insisted 
on  the  conoitions  they  l^u]  stipulated,  sa^ng, 
that  a  public  breach  of  fidth  could  not  be  expiated 
by  the  suffering  of  a  private  man* 

These  transactions  passed  about  ten  years  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  (Jarthage,  and  the  Romans, 
mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-flucoess  of  the 
war  with  Nnmantia,  had  recourse  again  to  the 
services  of  Sdpio. 

Ther  had  formerly  dispense  in  his  favour, 
with  toe  law  that  required  a  certain  age  as  a 
qualification  far  the  office  of  consul ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  employ  him  a  second  time,  they  were 
obliged  to  suspend  another  law,  whish  prohibited 
the  re-dectionof  the  same  person  into  that  office. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sdpio  in  Spain,  it  is  said 
that  ne  found  the  Roman  army,  «liscouraged  by 
repeated  defeats,  withdrawn  into  fortified  stations- 
at  a  distance  from  the  enem j,  detesting  the  hard- 
shin  of  a  military  camp,  indulging  themselves 
in  aU  the  vices  of  a  disorderly  towiK  and  subject 
to  paiucB  on  the  slightest  alarm,  it  is  said  that 
the  cries,  the  aspect,  the  painted  visage,  and  the 
kmg  hair  oi  the  Spaniara  were  beoAie  .objects 
ofterror.< 

Among  the  reformations  which  Sdpior  made 
to  restore  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
camp  of  its  unneoeasary  followers,  amongst  whom 
aie  mentioiiied  women,  merchants,  and  fortune- 
tellers ;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  bagga^  re- 
duced the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  to  the  spit  and 
the  pan;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain  food, 
roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  bed- 
steads in  camp,  and  set  the  example  himself  of 
sleeping  on  a  straw  mat;  likewise  restrained  the 
in&ntry  fiom  the  use  of  horses  on  the  maioh, 
and  obliged  them  to  carry  their  own  baggage. 

Though  possessed  of  superior  numbers  he  de- 
clined a  battle,  and  avoided  every  route  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  him;  took 
advanta^.  of  a  superior  address  in  managing  his 
nsooroes,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce  peo- 
ple by  sbw  operations;  he  laid  waste  the  country 
uound  theuL  and  by  degrees  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire within  tndr  own  ramparts,  and  to  consume 
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Sdpio  had  been  jdned  on  his  maicb  to  Nu- 
mantia  by  Jugortha,  the  mndson  of  Maiwiniasa^ 
who,  on  thdr  service,  made  his  fixst  acquaintance 
with  llie  Romans,  and  brought  a  rdnfixoemeut 
of  twelve  elephants,  with  a  considerable  bodv  of 
hone,  of  archers  and  slingers.  At  its  arxi  vaf  the 
arm3r  amounted  ,to  sixty  thousand  men.  But 
Sdpio  did  net  attempt  to  storm  the  town ;  he  took 
a  number  of  posts  wnich  he  successively  fbrtified| 
and,  by  joining  them  together,  oomplefeed  a  double 
line  of  drcumvaUation,  equal  in  strength  to  the 
walls  which  were  opposed  to  him.  He  had  his 
curtain^  his  tower%  his  places  of  arms  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  place ;  and  he  established  an 
order  of  sewioe  and  a  aet  of  signally  in  case  of 
slarm  by  day  or  b^  night,  which  resembled  mors 
the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its  defence,  than 
the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to 
reduce  th(B  Numantians  by  famine,  an  operation 
of  time,  during  which,  from  so  warlike  a  nation^ 
he  might  be  exposed  to  surprise^  or  to  the  eflects 
of  despair. 

The  place  besDeged  bdng  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  navigable  with  amdl  vessels,  which  de- 
scended with  gnat  npidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  finvopr  of  proper  wind% 
even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  while,  procured  some  supplies  by  waten 
Numben  of  thism  swimming  witn  great  address^ 
and  diving  at  proper  plac^  to  avoid  being  seen 
by  the  bMieflers^  still  passed  through  the  lines^ 
and  preserved  a  communication  with  the  country, 
until  the  riven  abo  were  barred  across  thdr  chan- 
wAb  by  timbers,  that  were  armed  with  sword- 
blades  and  spikes  of  iron. 

The  Numantians  were  still  in  hopes  of  suo- 
oour  from  their  aUiea.  Five  aged  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass 
throuffh  the  lines.of  the  enemv,  and  to  sue  fot 
nlief  nom  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  suc- 
ceeded by  night  in  the  first  part  of  their  attempt, 
cut  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the  camp  into 
some  confusion,  and  escaped  before  the  oocasioa 
of  the  alarm  was  known.  But  tfaveir  cause  was 
become  desperate^  and  too  likdy  to  involve  in  cer- 
tain ruin  any  finend  who  embraced  it  Tiiear 
suit,  nevertheless^  was  attended  to  at  Lutia,  the 
head  of  a  small  canton,,  forty  miles  from  Nu- 
murtia. 

The  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  reso- 
lution in  fiivour  of  the  injured  Numantians ;  but 
Sdpio  had  notice  of  thdr  intention  time  enough 
to  prevent  its  effect.  He  hastened  to  the  plaoD^ 
ana  having  accomplished  this  march  of  forty 
miles  in  eight  houra^  surprised  the  inhahhants^ 
had  four  hundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  him^ 
and  ordered  thdr  right  arms  to  be  struck  off. 
By  this  dreadful  act  of  severity,  he  secured  him^ 
sdf  frmn  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  im- 
pressed the  other  states  of  that  neighbourhood 
with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the^  mean  time,,  were 
pressed  with  ftmine,  and  having  no  hopes  of  re- 
lief, sent  a  deputation  to  try  the  clemency  of  their 
enemy.  **  What  was  once  a  happy  state,"  they 
ssid,  '*  content  with  its  own  possessions,  and  se- 
cure in  the  valour  of  its  citizens^  is  now  reduced 


to  g[reat  distress,  for  no  other  cnme  than  that  of 
what  was  raised  or  provided  within  the  drcuit  of  I  havrng  maintained  thdr  fineedonif  and  of  having 
thdr  walls.-  I  dsfended  thdr  wives  and  thdr  chddren. 

"For  you,'*  they  continued,  addressing  them- 
4  Fkmis.       sdves  to  Scipk)^  **  who  youndr  are  said  to  possess 
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90  mny  Tutiies,  it  would  become  you  to  efpouse 
the  caoie  of  this  injured  nation,  and  procure  to 
them  terms  which  thej  could  with  honour  pre- 
fer to  their  present  dtetreeeeB.  Their  expecta- 
tions are  moaerato,  for  they  have  felt  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power  to  receive 
their  submission  under  any  tolerable  conditions!, 
or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of  despair, 
which  may  prove  fetal  to  many  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  to  themselves." 

Sdpio  replied.  That  he  could  not  grant  them 
anyterms ;  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion. 

Upon  the  return  of  this  answer  they  resumed 
their  former  obstinacy,  and  hejd  OQt  until  they 
had  consumed  every  article  ofprovision  within 
their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  shields 
and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preyed  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  re- 
ported. By  some  it  is  siud,  that,  in  the  last  stage 
of  despair,  the  Nuraantians  sallied  forth  to  pur- 
chase death  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies; 
that,  in  the  ezecution  of  this  purpose,  they  for 
some  time  exposed  themselves  with  the  most 
frantic  ra^.,  till  the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few 
returned  mto  the  town,  set  nre  to  the liouses,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in  the 
flames.i 

By  others  it  is  said,  that  tbey  agreed  to  surren- 
der on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day 
came  they  begffed  for  another;  alleging,  that  many 
of  their  peopto,  yet  fond  of  libertv,  had  deter- 
mined to  die,  and  wished  f<Sr  one  (hy  more,  that 
they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute  their 
purpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  surrender  at 
disaretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity,  and  that 
of  its  ordinary  consequences  among  ancient  na- 
tions, had  inspired.  The  few  of  this  high-minded 
people  who  survived  the  effects  of  despair,  feHinff 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  were  strippMed  of  their 
arms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole,  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  The  re- 
mainder were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  walls  of 
their  strong  hold  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  prisoners^  even  after  they  had  laid  down 
their -arms  and  submitted  to  mercy,  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cast  on  their  victors 
such  l^lanoes  of  indignation  and  rage,  as  still  kept 
the  anrnxMity  of  enemies  awake,  and  prevented 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  these  paiticolars  strongly 
mark  the  defects  which  sdll  subsisted  in  the  sup- 
posed law  of  war  among  ancient  nations,  the 
reader  will  probably  bear  with  the  shock  that  is 
given  to  his  feelings  of  compassion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  picture  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  of  the 
manners  of  the  times. 

If  we  judge  of  Numantia  irom  the  resistance 
it  made  to  tte  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one 
of  their  most  difficult  conquests,  we  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  considersble  power.  Its  reduc- 
tion gave  immediate  respite  from  war  in  Spain. 
Sdpb  and  Brutus  returned  neariy  together  from 
their  provinces  in  that  country,  and  had  their 
separate  triumphs  in  the  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Numantia,  Carthage, 
Macedonia,  and  GrreMe,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  wars  less  considerable  in  lllyricum, 
Thrace,  and  Oaul.  Of  these  the  revolt  of  the 
alaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 

1  Orosius.  Ub«  v.  c.  7.   Flonis,  lib^  U.  c.  ia 


the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now' 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Romei  The 
island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  first  ac^piaition 
which  the  Romans  inade  beyond  the  hmito  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tic tranquillitT,  and  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy.  Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on  their  estates  in 
Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  supply  with  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  the  markete  and  mnanes  of  Rome. 
The  labour  was  performed  by  slaves.  These 
were  led  in  chains  to  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaulta  and  fortified  workhouses  at  the  several 
tasks  tbey  were  employed  to  perform.  As  the 
proprietors  of  land  nad  many  reasons  to  prefer 
the  labour  cf  slaves  to  that  of  freemen,  who  were 
distracted  by  thctr  political  engagnnnent%  and 
subject  to  be  called  upon  or  pressed  mto  the  mili- 
tary service,  the  number  of  slaves  continually  in- 
cresMsd.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  prwonss^ 
of  war;  and  some  of  th^m  being  of  high  rank, 
unused  to  suboussbn,  and  animated  with  fieroa 
passions  of  indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  fevouraUe  opportunity,  to  take  ariM 
against  their  masteri,  and  oflen  to  shake  the  state 
itself  with  a  storm  which  was  not  foreseen  until 
it  actually  burst 

About  ten  years  aftier  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  four  years  before  that  of  Numantia, 
this  injured  dass  of  men  were  Incited  to  revolt  is 
Sicily  by  Eunn^  a  Syrian  slave;  who,  at  ilnl 
under  pretence  of  rehgion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
mindes  he  was  suppojMd  to  perform,  tempted 
many  to  break  from  tneir  bondage ;  traversed  the 
country,  broke  open  the  vaulta  and  prisons  in 
which  nis  feUow-sufferers  were  confined,. and 
actually  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  this  force,  in  four  successive  caitt- 
paigns,  he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  Roman 
pretori^  and  often  stormed  the  eatrenchmenta  of 
the  Roman  camp. 

Thii  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 
prove his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
for  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  foiloweri^ 
in  a  country  that  was  gradually  ruined  by  their 
own  devastations,  was  at  ktngth,  by  the  caution 
and  superior  conduct  of  Perpems,  or  PubHue 
Rutilius,  gradually  circumscribed  in  his  depreda- 
tions^ definted,  aiid  oUiged  to  take  refuge  in  En- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  ^wfaerv  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  his  foUowers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  remainder,  as  an  example,  to  deter  slaves  from 
the  commission  of  a  similar  offence,  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways^ 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parte  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  exten- 
sive conquests,  Italy  itself  had  long  enjoyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cunivatoa,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  people,  whether  aliena 
or  citizens,  freemen  or  slaves.  From  about  three 
hundred  tiiousand,^  which,  in  this  period^  were 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  census,  the  otiaena 
soon  after  augmented  to  above  four  hundred 
thousand;*  and  Sdpio^  under  whose  inspection 
as  censor  this  return  was  made,  hearins  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  ctoang 
of^the  roU%  "That  the  republic  might  increase 
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ia  the  nunlMn  of  ite  people,  end  in  the  extent  of 
its  tefritoryi"  bid  him  pny  that  it  might.be  pre- 
■wved,  for  it  was  already  great  enoi^h.  It  is 
yfobable  that,  m  the  view  S  this  saffacioin  ob- 
■encr,  the  maika  of  eorraplion  already  began  >to 
appear  in  the  capital ;  and  a  tree,  which  etiB  eoi»> 
tinned  for  a  century  to  make  anch  vi^oiooe  aheots 
from  its  branches,  abeady  bore  some  marks  of 
decay  in  ita  trunk. 

The  offieea  of  Mate^  and  the  government  of 
provinoea,  to  which  those  who  lud  filled  them 
succeeded,  began  to  be  coveted  fiom  avarice,  as 
well  as  from  ambition.  Complaints  of  peculation 
and  eztoftion,  which  were  received  about  this 
time  from  Spain  and  Maceddnia,  pointed  out  the 
neeesaty  of  restnininff  such  oppressioni^  and 
sumated  some  penal  laws,  which  were  often, 
and  in  vain,  amended  «nd  revived. 

An  action  was  instituted  in  frvour  of  the  pro> 
vinee%  against  governois,  or  their  attendants,  who 
should  be  accused  of  levying  money  without  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
was  granted  to  one  of  the  pnetors^  to  hear  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  The  penalty  at  first  was  no 
more  than  restitution,  and  a  pecunury  fine;  it  was 
graduslly  extended  to  dmadation,  and  exile. 

These  reformations  are  dated  in 
^.fl04.      die  time  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
j^£te!^   th^ge,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion 
m^.  of  Culpurnius  Piso^  then  one  of  the 

QMitiMus  tribunes.  Befine  this'time  all  juris- 
f  iiyatiM.  diction  in  criminal  matten  belonged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and 
was  exercieed  by  themselves  in  their  collective 
capacity,  or  occasionally  delegated  to  a  special 
comousdon.  Few  orimes  were  yet-  defined  by 
statute^  and  ordinary  eonrts  of  justice  for  the  trial 
ef  them  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  txt- 
euBtstanoea  criminals  of  state  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  defend  themsrives  after  «  prosecution 
was  oommenoed,  but  likewise  to  employ  intrigue, 
•r  ezert^heir  credit  with  the  people,  to  prevent 
«r  evade  a  trial* 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
crimes  now  began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary 
jttrifldictbn  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
u  the  provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
«w  of  Culpttmius,^  murder,  breaoh  of  fiutb,  rab- 
Wiy,  aflsauK,  poisening,  incest,  adukery,  bribery, 
Cdse  judgment,  fraud,  perjury,  Ac  were  suooes* 
riveiy  jomed  to  the  list;  and  an  ordinary  juris- 
(hetion  fbr  the  triid  of  such  crimes  was  vested  in 
a  jiuj  of  sanatooi  over  whom  the  pretor,  with 
Uie  title  of  quasiftor,  presided. 

The  number  of  prtBtors,  eorresponding  to  this 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was 
new  augmented  to  six;  and  these  officers,  tbough 
destined,  as  well  sa  the  olneuls,  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
during  the  term  of  their  magistracy,  to  have  full 
eeeupatbn  in  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
set  tdi  after  the  expuation  of  the  year  for  which 
thqr  had  been  elected,  that  they  drew  kMs  for  a 
pnivinee.  A  like  poUqr  was  soon  after  adopted 
in  the  destination  oi  oonauls,  and  all  the  other 
offioera  of  state,  who,  being  suppoeed  to  havesuf- 
fiasnt  oocupntion  in  Italy  and  ilome  during  the 
year  of  thdtr  appointment,  were  not  destined  to 
tay  fenign  service  tiU  thai  year  was  expired. 

4  Parricidiam,  vi*  pabliea,  latrocinium,  iajuria.  ve- 
aifkitto^  iBcntas,  adaltcriain,6aplB  peeaniii  comipii, 
Jodku  fklsi,  peijurium. 
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With  these  establishments,  ealimlated  to  se- 
cure the  functions  of  office,  the  use  of  the  ballot 
was  intiDdoeed,  first  in  electiona,  and  afterwaide 
in  collecting  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
justice  .**  a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding  in  con- 
stitotions  tending  to  popular  hcense,  and  where 
justice  is  more  iuely  to  suflfer  from  the  unawed 
paasions  of  the  lower  people,  than  from  any  im- 
proper influence  of  superior  rank ;  and  where  the 
autnority  of  the  vrise,  and  the  sense  of  public 
shame,  were  so  much  required,  as  principeJ  sup- 
ports of  government. 

An  occasion  for  the  commission  of  new  cihnea 
is  frequently  taken  from  the  precautions  vriiich 
are  emj^oyed  against  the  old.  From  the  fiidlity 
with  wnieh  criminal  accusations  now  beffan  to  tie 
received,  a  new  species  of  crime  aoooidingly  arose. 
Calumny  and  vexatious  prosecutions  commenced 
by  disappointed  'CompetitorB  against  persons  in 
pubfic  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to  require  the 
interpoeition  of  laws.'  On  this  account  it  was 
enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  that  all 
persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the 
provinces,  might  decline  answering  a  criminal 
charge  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  or  until 
their  return  from  the  service  to  which  they  were 
destined  ^  and  persons  of  any  denomination  might 
have  an  action  of  calumny  a^^ainst  the  author  of 
a  fitlaa  or  groundless  prosecution.  Whoever  was 
convicted  of  this  ofience  vras  to  be  branded  in  the 
fitee  with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Rome,  bng 
resembling  a  mere  military  station,  made  some 
progress  m  completing  the  system  and  applica- 
tion of  her  law&  Literal^  prodiictwns,  in  some 
of  their  forma,  particularly  in  the  form  of  dramatic 
compositioiis,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  be- 
gan to  be  known.  The  representation  of  fiitbles 
was  first  introduced  under  pretence  of  religion, 
and  practised  as  a  sacred  rite  to  avert  the  plagne 
or  some  public  calamity.  This  entertainment 
was  fondly  rsoeived  by  tne  people,  and  therefore 
frequently  presented  to  them  by  the  ediiei^  who 
had  the  charge  of  such  matters^  Literature,  how- 
ever,, in  some  of  its  less  popular  forms,  was 
checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption. 
U.  C.  5921  In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two^  that  ie,  about  eight 
years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pomponius, 
the  prater,  that  the  a^  was  freouented  by  phi- 
losophen  and  rfaetoikaans,  resolved,  that  this 
officer,  agreeably  to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should 
take  care  to  rem<ye  all  such  persons  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  ju(&ment  should  direct  ;7  and,  in 
about  six  years  after  this  date,  an  embassv  having 
come  from  Athens,  composed  of  schokre  and 
rhetoricians,  who  drew  me  sttention  of  the  youth 
by  the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon 
deepatoh  wm  given  to  their  business^  that  they 
mi^tnot  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
long  in  the  city. 

A  proposal  which  was  made  during  Una  pe- 
riod, to  erect  a  theatoe  for  the  acoommMiation  of 
the  spectators  at  their  public  shows,  waa  rejected 
with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  manners  ofthe  people.  The  materials  which 
had  been  collected  for  thia  work  were  publicly 
sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  sarae^time,  was  pub- 

5  LexGabinia  Tabellaria.  ,       _     , 

6  Lex  Memmia  de  reis  postulandis.  Lex  Cassia 
Tabellaria.  7  A.  GelUus,  lib.  xv.  e.  11 
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liihiy],  that  no  one  should  ever  rarome  this  design, 
or  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or  seat  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  spectators  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  theaty,  or  within  a  mile  of  its 
waUs.^  It  was  thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it 
seems,  for  the  Roman  {leople  to  be  seated ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment, however  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  consi- 
d«red  as  an  evil,  and,  in  remitting  established 
severities,  to  let  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  least 
precede  the  indirifl^^i^ce. 

The  sumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  household  expexises, 
were,  under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  person  who 
proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived  ;>  and, 
witn  some  altemtions,  exten<led  to  all  the  Roman 
citizens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
against  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth} 
distempers  inodent  to  prosperity  itself,  and  not 


to  be  cured  bpr  partial  remedies.  Theywerebr 
the  Romans  (who  knew  better  how  to  acoompfish 
the  celebratea  problem  of  Themiatodei^  in  mak" 
ing  a  mall  9tate.  a  great  one,  than  thi^  knew 
bow  to  explain  the  effects  of  its  greatness)  oom- 
monly  imputed  to  some  particular  drenmstance^ 
oir  aoddental  event.  To  the  ^Knb  of  Tarentom, 
they  said,  and  of  ^oa,*  to  the  destruction  of  our 
prindpal  rivals^  the  Carthaginians ;  tothemightj 
shew  of  statuef^  picture^  and  costly  furniture^ 
which  were  brougnt  by  Mummius  from  Corinth, 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailin|f 
a  passion  for  private  as  well  as  for  pubhc  vrealth. 
In  this  manner  thev  explained  tne  effects  of  m 
progress  which  they  themselves  had  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  so  many  provinces;  in  the  growing 
security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  city,  from  whicE 
all  foreun  alarms  wen  (ar  removed ;  and  to  whidk 
the  weiSth  of  a  great  empire,  either  in  the  fonn 
of  private  fortune  or  of  public  treasure,  began  to 
flow  with  a  oootiinied  and  increaaiiig  stream.^ 
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IN  the  mannerthat  has  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed 
their  political  establishment,  and  made  their  firet 
and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire,  without  de- 
parting from  the  policy  by  which  they  had  been 
preserved  in  the  in&ncy  of  their  power.  They 
were  become  sovereigns  of  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  part  of  Afiica,  Lusitania,  and  Spain;  yet, 
even  in  this  pitch  of  greatness,  made  no  diimnc^ 
tion  between  the  dvifand  military  departments, 
nor  gave  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from  the 
pubhc  service.  They  did  not  despise  any  enemy, 
ndther  in  the  measures  thev  took,  nor  in  the  ex- 
ertions they  made  to  resist  him :  and  as  the  &tal 
effects  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  were  long  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect from  defeats,  wero  no  less  than  servitude  or 
death,  they  did  not  submit  to  any  enemy  in  con- 
sequence of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressun  of 
any  calamitjr  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on  in- 
tones, and  to  sink  under  defeats;  to  become  in- 
solent or  mean  with  the  tkle  of  tbdr  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  arrogant  when  thdi  enemies  expected  to 
force  their  submission. 

Other  nationa,  when  in  <fistress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  aminst  the  concessions  wh£h 
they  were  requirra  to  make;  and,  among  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred  what 
appeared  to  be  the  least  The  Romans  akme 
spumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferinn ;  and,  though 
they  cautiously  avoided   difficuldes  that  were 
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likely  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  aDow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear 
in  any  case  whatever.  They  willingly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  readjr  to  grant  the 
most  liberal  terms  wnen  the  conce^soon  could  not 
be  imputed  to  wcekness  or  fear.  By  such  free 
and  unforced  concession,  indeed,  they  established 
a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  contributed,  no 
less  than  their  vabur,  to  secure  the  dominion 
they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors,  by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  state 
of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of  Latinm 
to  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued  to  taxe 
the  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they  oonM  not 
have  otherwise  subdued.  Butas  thev  were  tibenu 
in  their  friendships,  so,  afW  repeatednovocations 
seemed  to  justify  a  differentoonduct,  thev  were  ter- 
rible in  their  resentments,  and  took  ample  compen- 
sation for  the&voun  they  had  fbrmeriy  bestowed. 

By  thdr  &mous  maxim  in  war,  afreidy  men- 
tioned, That  the  submissive  were  to  be  spared^ 
and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became  necessaiy 
for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perish  I 
and,  when  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  nations  were  entitled  to  rtvnmi^ 
them  as  common  enemies.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  make  the  subroissbn  of  mankind  a  ncircanaij 
condition  to  its  own  pteseivation ;  nor  an  many 
states  qualified  to  support  such  pretensions.  Some 
part  of  this  political  character,  however,  m  i|eoes- 
sary  to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  ai^vancement, 
'  ■  ' ■ '  ^      '" 
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ofutiaiu.  No (veeifeiteoirTCpiiblie  18 nie under 
any  oClier  government  or  defence  than  that  of  its 
own  dtizemL  No  nation  it  safe  that  permits  any 
ally  to  snfler  by  haiioff  espoused  its  cause,  or 
that  allows  itself  to  be  driven,  by  defeats  or  mis- 
ibrtunei^  into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 
its  lights. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conqucsta»  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy  of  Rome,  though 
mat,  was  yet  &r  irom  being  full ;  and  the  people 
bad  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  industry,  nor  cooled 
in  tbe  as^our  with  which  prospeious  nations  ad- 
▼anee^  but  which  they  fraquenthr  remit  in  the 
bejsht  of  their  attainments  and  of  their  power. 

The'  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  still 
nffbided  a  plentiful  nufMry  of  men  for  both  the 
cavil  and  military  departments;  and  this  people 
aoeordingly.continueu  for  some  time  to  advance 
with  a  quick  pace  in  the  career  of  their  oonqucsti. 
They  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  vrith  as  great,  or 
srealer  facility,  tluji  that  with  which  they  had 
nrmeriy  conaueied  villages  sjmI  single  fieku. 

But  the  enJaigement  of  their  temtory,  and  the 
•uooess  of  their  arms  abroad,  became  tne  sources 
of  n  ruinous  corruptbn  at  home.  The  wealth  of 
provinces  began  to  (few  into  the  citv,  and  filled 
the  coStn  or  private  citixen&.as  well  as  those  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the 
eomniand  of  armies  were  become  lucntive  as  well 
ae  bonouiable^  and  were  coveted  on  the  former 
aooonnt  In  the  state  itself  the  governing  and  the 
goremed  felt  separate  interests,  and  were  at  vari- 
ance, from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition ; 
mpdj  instead  of  the  parties  who  formerljr  strove  for 
diatmction,  and  for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  commonweuth,  factions  arow,  who 
contended  for  the  greatest^  share  of  its  spoils^  and 
who  sacrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attach- 
uaentB  and  animosities. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  bad  elapsed 
sioee  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
were  extinguished  by  tiie  equal  participatbn  of 
pubtie  honours.  Tlus  diitinctkn  itself  was  in  a 
grreat  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a  new 
one^  which,  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and 
commons,  or  illustrious  and  obscure^  without  in- 
Tolving  any  legal  disparity  of  privileges,  gave  rise 
to  an  aristoenusy,  wnich  was  partly  hereditary, 
founded  in  the  repeated  succession  to  honours  in 
the  same  femiljk;  and  partly  personaL  founded  in 
tbe  habits  of  high  statkm,  and  m  the  ad  vantages  of 
education,  such  as  never  fail  to  distinguish  the  con- 
ditions of  men  in  every  great  andprospenius  state. 

These  drcumrtanoes  conferred  a  power  on  the 
nobles^  which,  though  less  invidioui^  was  not  less 
leal  than  that  whi£  bad  been  poMSssed  by  the 
andent  patriciana.  The  exerciss  of  this  power 
was  lodged  with  the  senate^  a  body  whkh,  though 
by  the  emuhttion  of  its  members  too  much  dis- 
posed to  war,  and  ambitious  of  oonqosil,  was  pro- 
bably never  surpaared  in  magnanimity,  ability,  or 
in  ^^^«*f.  by  any  coundTof  state  whatever. 

The  people  had  submitted  to  the  senate^  as 
possessed  of  an  authority  which  was  founded  in 
the  prevailing  opiiikm  of  their  superior  worth; 
yif^  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  commons  al- 
knved  themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of 
men,  amongst  whom  they  themselves^  by  proper 
eflbrts  and  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend. 
The  examplss  of  preferment,  and  tbe  rise  of  lu; 
dividuala,  from  the  fowestto  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  ooamoiiweahh,  though  for  tbe  most  part  re- 


ceived with  some  degree  of  jeakntsy  by  those  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the'higher  condition, 
were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extinguished  all 
appearance  of  an  exdusive  pretendon  to  tbe  |u>- 
noun  of  the  state  in  anv  order  or  class  of  the  people. 
The  knights^  or  the  equestrian  order,  being 
(enons  possessed  of  estates  or  efiects  of  a  certain 
valuation,*  formed  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who^  in  consequence 
of  toeir  having  a  capital,  and  bdng  less  engaged 
than  the  seniton  m  aHain  of  state^  becune 
tradeis^  contractors,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and 
constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in  the 
dty,  and  in  the  provinces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  tbe  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  was 
the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth. 
But  dreumstanoes  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
the  political  state  of  nations,  are  of^n  no  more 
than  a  passage  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or  a  tnnd- 
tion  from  that  wluch  a  people  have  been,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.    The  nobles  began  to 
avsAl  themsdves  of  the  high  authori^  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.    The  countir  benn  to 
be  occupied  with  their  plantations  and  their  slaves. 
Tbe  number  of  great  hnded  estates,  and  the 
multipUoation  of  slaves,  kept  pace  together.  This 
manner  of  stocking  plantations  was  necessuy  or 
expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans : 
for  if  the  Roman  dtizen,  who  pcsseeaed  so  much 
oons^uence  in  his  military  and  political  capadty, 
bad  been  willing  to  become  a  hirdin^  ana  a  ser- 
vant, yet  it  was  not  tbe  interest  of^masters  to 
entrust  their  afiairs  to  persons  who  were  liable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  legions^  or  who  were  so  often 
called  away  to  the  comitia  and  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Citizens  contended  for  offices  in  the  state  as  the 
road  to  lucntive  appointments  abroad ;  and  when 
they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  bad  reigned  for  a 
while  in  some  province,  the^  brought  took  from 
tfadr  governments  a  profusion  of  wealth  ill  ac- 
quire^ and  tbe  habit  of  arbttrary  and  uncontrolled 
«mimMuJ  When  disappointed  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders  of  dan- 
gerous feclions  at  lioine;  or  when  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  they  became  the  agents  of 
corruption  to  disseminate  idleness,  and  the  kive  of 
ruinous  amusements^  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  sedusion  of  the  equestrian  order  from  the 
pursuit  of  poUtkal  emdument  or  honour,  and  the 
opportunities  they  had,  by  contracts  and  by  ^mn- 
ing  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortun^e  lu  a 
itiSisrent  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  bibits  of 
trade,  and  tbe  attentbn  to  lucrative  consUcrations. 

The  dty  was  gradually  crowded  vAh  a  popu- 
lace, who^  tempted  vrith  the  cheaper  gratuitous 
distribution  of^com,  by  the  fifequ*ncy  of  pubbe 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  *njoyed  as  mem- 
bera  of  the  popular  assemblies  or  perhaps  du- 
kidged  from  tad  country  by  the  engrossen  of  land, 
imdthe  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour 
of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the 
oobnies  and  mumdpal  towns  to  reside  at  Romei 
There  tb«y  were  corrupted  by  idleness  and  indi- 
gence, end  the  order  itself  was  continually  debased 
by  tha  firequent  accession  of  eroandpated  slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jeaknis  of 
their  prerogative  as  citizens,  had  no  other  vray  of 
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_  of  a  ria^  who  had  obtained  fak  fns- 
'  dom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  roUe  of  the  peo> 
pie ;  and  from  tluB  quarter  acsoonlinffly  the  niunben 
of  the  people  were  chiefly"  recruited.  The  emmci- 
pated  tbve  took  the  name  of  his  maater,  becamea 
dient,  and  a  retainer  of  hie  family  \  anid  at  fvme- 
nls  and  other  solemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
distinguished  bjr  the  number  of  attendants,  made 
a  part  of  the  retinue.  •  This  class  of  men  aoooid- 
ingly  received  continual  additions,  from  the  vanity 
or  weakness  of  those  who  chose  to  change  their 
rfaves  into  dependent  citizens ;  and  numbers  who 
h^  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives,  or  who 
had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  pleasurable  arts  they  possessed, 
Decaine  an  accesrion  to  that  tuihulent  populaceL 
who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens,  tyrannizea 
in' their  turn  over  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
wrecked  oif  ^he  conquerors  of  so  many  nations 
the  evils  wluch  they  themselves  had  so  freely  in- 
fiicled  on  mankind.^ 

Citiiens  of  this  extraction  could  not  for  aces 
arrive  at  any  pboes  of  trust,  in  which  they  co^, 
by  their  penonal  defects,  injure  the  common- 
wealth ;  buf  they  increased,  by  their  numbers  and 
their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg,  which,  in 
great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  sinks,  by  the 
tendency  or  vkc  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest 
condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that  faction 
who  are  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors, 
by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abject  fear;  who  are 
ever  ready,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  leader 
against  the  lertraints  of  nublic  order ;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  more  respectable  ranks  of  men ;  and  by 
their  mdifference  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or 
honour,  to  fhiAiate  every  principle  that. may  be 
employed  for  the  ;[ovemment  of  mankind,  besides 
fear  and  compulsion. 

Although  citiaens  of  this  de«:ription  were  yet 
Ar  firom  being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
eonUminate  the  whole  body  of  the  people;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  miiriit 
have  had  great  w«ght  in  turning  the  scale  of 
political  councils  Tlus  eftect,  however,  was  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  wise  precaution  which  the 
censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  d*  mean 
or  shtrish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  called  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  \nt. 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whde.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must-sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  very  improper  parties  m 
the  mrtidpstion  of  sovereignty,  and  Kk^enough 
to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  with  diaoideis 
and  tumults. 

While  «^  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
Teignty  of  i^aly,  and  while  the  territories  snooes- 
nvely  acquit^  were  deared  for  the  reoepdon  of 
Roman  atizem,  by  the  reduction  and  captivity 
of  the  natives,  tVere  was  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dancy of  this  grovimg  populaoe,  and  its  overflovr- 
mss  were  accordingly  dispersed  over  Italy,  fiora 
Rhegium  to  AquUeta,  in  about  siventy  cbbnies. 
But  the  country  bdng  now  oom(Mely  settled, 
and  the  property  of  iu  inhabitants  es^bliAed,  it 
was  no  bn^r  possible  to  provide  lor  thein^gent 

1  Velleini,  lib.  H.  c.  4. 
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dtlMiis  in  this  manner;  md  the  ptacticerf  ae^ 
tling  ne^  ootonies,  which  had  been  so  iwufui  in 
pittftting,  and  securing  the  conquests  whidi  wen 
madein  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  befond 
this  country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  fleenr- 
ing  any  ^  the  provinces  lately  acqimed.  Mera 
colonintion,  tmieed,  would  have  been  an  impsuper 
and  inadequate  measure  for  this  parpoae;  and  in 
timi;  of  £  republic  never  was,  iV  i^  ^ ' 
able  degree,  extended  beyond  sea.  The 
were  plaoed  under  miUtary  govenuzMntj'and 
to  be  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of  regular 
tioops.  Roman  dtiiens  had  little  inclination  to  re- 
move tiidr  habitations  beyond  the  limats  of  Itair; 
and  if  they  had,  would  have  been  nnaUe,  in  the 
mere  capedty  of  dvil  corporations  and  pedfie  set- 
tlements^ to  carry  into  execution  the  exactiona  of 
a  government  which  tbey  th^msdves,  now  became 
inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in  those  p«»- 
vinoes,  would  have  soon  been  interested  to  oppiMe: 
for  these  reasons,  although  the  Roman  temlnry 
was  greatly  extended,  the  resnurees  of  the  poorer 
dUzens  were  diminished.  The  fimner  diachaige 
for  many  dangerous  humoun  that  were  Cbond  In 
arise  among  them,  was  in  some  measure  shot  up^ 
and  these  humoun  b^gan  to  legom  on  the  ataie. 
While  the  ilifenor  people  at  Rome  aaiiiL  in 
thdr  characten,  or  were  oebased  by  the  dseani- 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  mnk^ 
by  thdr  applkation  to  afiurs  of  state,  by  thdr 
education,  by  the  ideas  of  high  birth  and  finly- 
distinetion,  hy  the  supeiioritv  of  fortune^  begair  to 
rise  in  thdr  estimation,  in  thdr  pretendons^  and 
in  their  power ;  and  they  entertdned  some  desree 
of  contempt  for  persons,  whom  the  laws  stitt  re- 
quired them  to  aomit  as  their  foUow-citiaeaa  and 
equals. 

In  this  dispodtbn  of  parties  eo  dangeroos  in  a 
commonwealth,  and  amidst  materialB  ae  likely  t» 
catch  the  flame,  some  spaiis  were  thrown  that 
soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animndtiea 
wbkh  seemed  to  have  been  so  k>ng  extingmahed. 
We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  Duration, 
by  the  series  of  events,  somewhat  beyimd  the  date 
of  transactions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Sdpio  was  employed  in  the  aim  of 
Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman  ofiksen  in  Sidlj 
were  ^et  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slavey 
TibenuB  Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plebeian  frmil^,  but 
ennobled  bv  the  honours  of  his  fiUher,  by  ma  de- 
scent on  the  dde  of,  his  mother  firum  the  liiat 
Sdpio  Africanus,  and  by  his  allianae  with  the 
second  Sdpio,  who  had  married  hia  dater  being 
now  tribvme  of  the  people,  and  poasessed  of  ail  the 
aceomplishaients  le^mred  in  a  popular  leader, 
great  ardour,  reaolution,  and  etoqnenfg,  fcraied  a 
project  in  itsdf  extremely  alarming,  and  in  ili€a»- 
seouences  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  repabfia 
Like  ether  young  men  of  high  pretBisnana  at 
Rocne,  Tiberius  Onochus  had  begun  his  military 
service  at  the  usual  age,  had  served  with  repnia- 
tion  under  his  brotliar-iii4aw,  Sdpio^  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  afterwarda  as  queator,  under  BAan- 
dnus  in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of  hb  fcther, 
well  known  in  that  provinee,  pdnted  him  out  la 
tile  natives  as  tlie  only  peioon  with  whan  tlwf 
would  negotiate  in  the  treaty  that  ensnad.    The 
diigraoe  Mincnrred  in  this  trensacdon  gave  ham 
a  &taste  to  the  military  aerviee,  and  to  ftrdgn 
aSaire.  When  he  waa  called  to  aooaantftmt*  the 
aevcrity  he  experienoed  from  tiie  senate^  and  the 
1  proteeliea  he  obtained  ftMn  the  psopK  iUad  Ui 
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inth  an  unimoMty  to  the  one^  and  a  pn- 
in  &vmir  of  the  other.'         , 

Actuated  hy  thew  dispoMtkuii^  or  by  an  idea 

A  wwoounoii  to  enthwiMwrir  mindat  that  the 
tiaryef  diatrilniHon  i^prnperty,  9o/avoiiraUe  to 
the  rick,  «t  an  injwy  to  the  poor ;  he  now  pro- 
poaad  ia  part  to  reaaedy  or  to  oiUifite  this  aup- 
nooed  evil,  by  reviving  the  ceieorated  law  of 
'iVTi"yp«t  by  which  Roman  citiaena  had  been  re- 
etiatned  from  accumulating  estatea  hi  knd  above 
the  value  of  five  hundred  jufleta,^  or  from  having 
BMMe  than  one  hundred  of  Uie  iai;^  cattle^  and 
five  hundvM^of  the  lemer. 

In  his  tra«eU  through  Italy,  he  nid,  he  had 
iiboened  that  the  property  of  land  waa  faegimiing 
to  be  ei^roased  by  a  few  of  the  noUea,  and  that 
the  coantry  waa  eatirely  occupied  by  alavea,  to 
the  eocdusion  of  freemen  :  that  the  face  of  Ro- 
aan  citiiens  woi^Jd  aoon  be  extinct,*  if  proper 
■tttJementB  were  not  provided  to  enable  the  poor 
to  auppovt  their  fiunuiet,  and  to  educate  tneir 
chiUnn;  and  he  alleged,  that  if  eatalea  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  moaaure  prtacribed  by  law, 
the  Mirplua  left  would  then  be  aufficient  fiir  thia 
punoflcu 

Betag  determined,  howefmr,  aa  much  aa  poau- 
ble^  to  prevent  the  oppoaition  ^  the  nobles^  and 
to  nconeile  the  intereat  of  both  partiea  to  hia 
achem^  he  propoaed  to  make  aome  abatements  in 
tbB  ligour  of  the  Lictnian  law,  alfowin^  evecy 
fiunilv  liolding  five  hundmd  jugem  in  ncht  of 
the  &iher,  to  boil  half  aa  much  in  the  nght  of 
evury  unemancipaled  aon;  and  proposed,  that 
every  person  who  should  sufler  any  diminution 
of  hia  property  in  conaeqoenoe  of  the  intendetl  re- 
foifli,  ohoold  have  compensation  made  to  him; 
and  that  the  sum  neceasary  for  thia  purpoae  should 
be  iasoed  from  the  treasury.  - 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  acting  in  concert  with  some  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
aiieh  aa  Appiua  Claudiui^  whose  daughter  he 
had  mairied,  a  aenator  of  the  family  of  Craasus, 
who  waa  then  at  the  head  of  the  prieatbood,  and 
Mutiua  Scsvob,  consul 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to 
pravent  for  the  friture  the  accumulation  of  estates 
in  land,  the  aale  or  commeice  of  land  waa  from 
thenceforward  to  be  prohibited ;  and  three  com- 
missioners were  to  be  annually  named,  to  ensure 
the  execution  and  regular  obaervaooe  of  thia  law. 

Thia  project,  however  piausiUej  it  ia  probable, 
wns  extremely  uoeeaaonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  The  biw  of  Licinius 
had  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred 
and  sevettty«aeven,*no  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  city  waa  restored  from  its  destructiun  by 
the  €hu]l%  and  ahoot  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
before  this  dale ;  and  though  properly  suited  toa 
"  republic,  and  even  neceasary  to  preserfe  a 
^atacy,  waa,  in  that  condition  of  tne  people, 
ived  with  difibnity,  and  was  soon  trespaased 
upon  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose  sqg- 
fsation  it  had  been  moved  and  obtained:  that  it 
waa  became  obsolete^  and  gone  into  diause^  ap- 
peared from  the  abuaes  which  imn  now  com- 
phttnad  o^  and  to  which  ita  lenewai  waa  propoaed 
It  waa  become  in  a  great 
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impracticable,  and  even  dangerooa  in  the  preaent 
state  of  the  republic.  The  distinctions  of  poor 
and  rich  are  aa  neceasary  in  statea  of  considerable 
extent,  aa  labour  and  good  government.  The 
poor  are  destined  to  lalMur,  and  the  rich,  by  the 
advantages  of  education,  independence^  ana  lei- 
surej  are  qualified  for  superior  stations.  The 
empire  was  now  greatly  extended,  and  owed  Ita 
sdety  and  the  order  of  its  government  to  a  re- 
spectable ariatocrscy,  founded  on  the  possessbn 
of  fortune^  aa  well  aa  personal  qualitiea  and  public 
honours.  The  rich  were  not,  without  some 
violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of  estates  which 
thiey  themaelvea  had  bought,  or  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were 
not  qualified  at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  state  of 

?ua]ity  with  persons  inured  to  a  better  condition, 
he  project  aeemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  govern- 
ment as  it  waa  to  the  security  of  property,  and 
tended  to  pboe  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  one  rash  and  precipitate  step,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  not  at  all  qualified  to  act 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  motives  of 
private  interest  affecting  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles^ the  project  of  Tiberius  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  senate;  and  from  motivea  of  envy, 
intereat,  or  miatakon  zeal  for  justice,  as  waimly 
supported  by  the  opposite  party.  At  the  aeveral 
assemblies  of  the  people  which  were  called  to  de- 
liberate on  this  subject,  Tiberius,  exaltiug  the 
characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  alaves,  dis- 
played the  copious  and  nathetic  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled.  All  tne  free  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  neariy  allied  to  thia  people. 
He  observed  how  much,  being  supplanti^d  by  the 
shives  of  the  rich,  they  were  dimmiahed  in  their 
numbers.  He  inveighed  againat  the  practice  of 
employing  slaves,  a  class  or  men  that  bring  per- 
petual dmi|^,  without  any  addition  of  strength 
to  the  pubhc,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  breetk 
forth  in  desperate  insurrections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  still  occupiecl 
the  Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war.> 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships of  the  indigent  citizen,  he  had  recoorae  to 
the  arguments  commonly  sdvanoed  to  explode 
the  inequalities  of  mankind.  "  Every  wild  beut,'* 
he  aaid,  "  ia  this  happy  bind  baa  a  cover  or  plaoe 
of  retreat  But  many  valiant  and  respectable 
citizens,  who  have  expoaed  their  lives^  and  who 
have  ahed  their  blood  in  the  aervice  of  their 
country,  have  not  a  home  to  which  they  may  re- 
tire. They  wander  with  their  wives  and  their 
chiUren,  stripped  of  every  possession,  but  that  of 
the  air  and  the  light  To  such  men  the  com- 
mon miUtary  exhOTtation,  to  fight  for  the  tombe 
of  their  fcUherBf  and  for  the  aUart  of  their  houte- 
hold  godOf  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  have 
no  altars ;  they  hajre  no  monumental  Th^  fight 
and  they  die  to  augment  the  estatea,  and  to  pam- 
per the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  who 
have  engraaard  all  the  richea  of  the  common" 
wealth.  Aa  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  entitled 
the  maetero  of  the  tdorld,  but  possess  not  a  foot 
of  earth  on  which  they  may  rest'*^ 

He  aaked,  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  lo 
apply  what  waa  public  to  public  uaeal  whether 
a  neeraan  were  not  prefemble  to  a  alava,  a  fanvv 
man  to  acoward,  and  a  follow-citixen  toa  stranger? 
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Heezpatiated  on  the  fbftune,  and  stated  the  fVitare 
'prospects  of  the  repablic.  Much,  he  said,  she 
had  acquired,  and  had  yet  more  to  acquire ;  that 
the  people,  by  their  decision  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, were  to  determine,  whether  tney  were,  hj 
multiplving  their  numbetis  to  increase  their 
strength,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what 
yet  remained  of  the  world  ?  or,  by  suffering  the 
TCsouToes  of  the  whole  fieople  to  ^  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  permit  their  num- 
beis  to  decline,  and  to  become  linable,  against 
nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their  power,  even 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  already  had  gained  ? 

He  exhorted  the  present  propnetors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  affect,  not  to 
withhold,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  interest  to 
themselves,  so  great  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  bade  them  consider  whether  they 
would  not,  by  t|ie  secure  possess'ion  of  five  hun- 
dred jugers,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  reouired  in  behalf  of  the  public; 
put  them  in  mina  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  nnk  of  their 
fellow  citizens.1 

By  these  and  ^milar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame 
the  leal  of  the  other.  But  when  he  came  to  pro- 
pose, that  the  law  should  be  read,  he  found  that 
his  opponents  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
usual  defence;  had  procured  M.  Octavius,  one 
/Of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpose  with  his  nega- 
tive, and  to  forbid  any  ferther  proceeding  in  tne 
business.^  Here,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  own 
party,  not  to  attack  their  opponents ;  and  to  pre- 
vent not  to  promote  innovations.  Every  single 
tribune  had  a  negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tibe- 
rius, thus  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career,  became 
the  more  impetuous  and  confirmiK]  in  his  purpose. 
Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hardships  likely  to  fall 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ex- 
pecting any  compensation,  they  should  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  being  ob- 
tained hj  fraud  and  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their 
arguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The 
first  had  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  com- 
monly employed  on  the  ode  of  prescription, 
ui]|^ng  that,  m  sume  cases,  the^  had  possessed 
their  estates  from  time  immemonal ;  and  that  the 
lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  industry  ahd  labour  which 
they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve  them : 
that,  in  other  cases»  they  had  actually  bought 
their  estates :  that  the  public  feith,  undTer  which 
they  were  suffered  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged 
to  protect  and  secure  their  possession:  that,  in 
reliance  on  this  feith,  they  had  erected,  on  these 
lands,  the  sepukshres  of  their  felheri ;  they  had 
pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and 
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the  portions  of  their  children,  and  mortgaged  them 
as  security  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted  :  ^bat 
a  law  regulating  or  limiting  the  farther  increase 
or  accumulation  of  property  might  be  suflered ; 
but  that  a  law.  having  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  rum  of  mo 
many  feroilies,  was  altogether  unjust,  and  even 
impracticable  in  the  execution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  and  their  merits ;  ursed  that  they  were 
no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  tne  station  of  Ro- 
man citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to 
settle  femilies  or  to  rear  children,  theluture  hopes 
of  the  commonwealth :  that  no  private  person 
could  plead  immemorial  possession  of  lands  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  public  They  enu- 
merated the  wan  which  they  themselves,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  thoae 
lands.  They  concluded,  that  .every  dtixen  was 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  public  conquests ;  and 
that  the  arguments  which  were  urgea  to  support 
the  possessions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended  to  show 
how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpationa^ 
if  suflered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appean  plausible ;  hot 
it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reason 
itself.  If  it  were*reasonable  that  every  Roman 
citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  con- 
ouered  lands,  it  was  still  more  reasonable,  that 
tne  original  proprietors,  from  whom  those  landa 
had  been  unjustly  taken,  should  have  them  re- 
stored. I^  in  this,  the  maxims  of  reason  and  jua- 
tkse  had  been  observed,  Rome  would  have  still 
been  a  small  community,  and  might  have  acted 
with  safety  on  the  principles  of  equality  which 
are  suited  to.  a  small  republic.  But  the  Komansi 
becoming  sovereigns  of  a  great  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory, must  adopt  the  disparities,  and  submit  to 
the  subordinations,  which  mankind  universally 
have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary,  to  thar 
government  in  such  situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
othen  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  decision  of  the  Question;  and  Gracchus^ 
without  droppinj;  bis  intention,  as  usual,  upon 
the  negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  him- 
self how  he  might  surmount,  or  remove  this  ob- 
struction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  persimal  intimacy  with 
Octavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private ;  and 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  entered  into  ez- 
postufitions  with  him,  in,  presence  of  the  public 
assembly ;  desired  to  know,  wh^her  he  feared  to 
have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the  eflectsof  the 
law ;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indemnify  him  fully 
in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of 
it :  and  being  still  unable  to  snake  his  colleague^ 
who  was  supported  by  the  countenance  of^the 
senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  states 
he  determined  to  try  the  force  of  his  tribunltian 
powen  to  compel  him,  laid  the  state  itself  under 
a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doora  of  the 
treasury,  suspended  the  proceedinss  in  the  courts 
of  the  prsBtors,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  functioiia 
of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superiordassof  the  people 
went  into  mourning.  Tib^us,  in  hu  torn,  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  passions  of  his  party ;  and 
believing^  or  pretending  to  believe^  that  ne  himself 
vras  in  dinger  of  being  asssssinated  had  a  num- 
ber of  penons  with  axmp  to  defend  his  penon. 
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While  the  city  was  in  this  gtate  of  suspense 
and  confusion,  the  tribes  were  again  assembled, 
and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  native  of  his 
colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended  vio- 
lation of  the  sacred  law,  crowded  in 'before  the 
tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  seized  the 
urns.  A  great  tumult  was  likely  to  arise.  The 
popular  partv,  being  most  numerous,  were  crowd- 
ing around  their  leiuler,  when  two  senatora,  Man- 
lius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular  dignity,  fell  at 
his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and  beseecned  him 
not  to  proceed.  Overcome  with  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  persons  of  this  rank,  and  with  the 
sense  of  some  impending  csJamity,  he  asked, 
"Whattheywouldhavehuntodo?**  ^'Thecase," 
they  said,  **is  too  arduous  for  us  to.dedde;  refer 
it  to  the  senate,  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suspended  until 
the  senate  haid  met,  and  declared  a  resolution  not 
to  confirm  the  law.  Ghracchus  resumed  the  subject 
with  the  people,  being  determined  either  to  reoiove, 
or  to  stiff nttne  negative  of  his  colleague.  He  pro- 
posed, tost  either  the  refractory  tribune,  or  him- 
self, should  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity. 
He  desired  that  Octavius  should  put  the  question 
first,  Whether  Tiberius  Grscchos  should  be  de- 
graded? This  being  declined  as  im^gular  and 
Yain,  he  declared  his  intention  to  move  in  the  as- 
semblv,  on  the  following  day.  That  Octavius 
should  be  divested  of  the  cnarecter  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agroeabl  v  to 
thfi  laws  and  constitution  of  the  commonwealth ; 
bat  rhb  metion,  to  degrade  a  tribune^  by  whatever 
authority,  was  equalW  subversive  of  both.  The 
person  and  dignity  of'^tribunes,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  secure  from  violence,  whether  offered  by 
any  private  person,  public  magistrate,  or  even  by 
the  people  themselves,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
sacred  vows.  Their  persons,  therefore,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  oRice,  were  sacred;  so 
lon^  their  character  was  indelible,  and,  without 
their  own  consent,  they  coukl  not  be  removed  by 
any  power  whatever. 

Tne  assembly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alarming  adjournaient,  Tiberius 
renewed  his  preyer  to  Octavius  to  withdrew  his 
netfative;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking 
those  of  the  eighteenth,  which-  would  have  made 
a  majority,  the  tribunes  made  a  pause,  while  Ti- 
berius embraced  hisoolleagueL  and,  with  a  voice  to 
be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the  people,  beseeehed 
him  to  spare  himself  the  indignity,  and  othere  the 
regret,  of  so  severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure. 
O^rius  shook:  but,  observing  the senaton  wtio 
were  present,  recovered  his  resolution,  and  bid 
Tibenus  proceed  as  he  thought  proper.  \  The 
votes  of  the  majority  were  accordingly  declared, 
and  Octavius,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  was 
dragged  from  the  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to 
the  ra^^e  of  the  oopulace.  Attempts  were  made  on 
his  life,  and  a  faitnful  slave,  that  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  was  dangerously  wounded;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  respectable  dttzensinterposed,  and 
Tiberius  himself  wasactivein  favouring  nisescape. 

This  obstacle  being  removed, 
t^nBmfnmU,  the  act  so  bug  depending,  for 
making  a  more  ecjual  division 
«f  hmda.  was  passed ;  and  three  commissioners.  Ti- 
ls QiBockuii^  Appii^  OlaudiuB,  his  &ther-in- 


law,  ai|d  his  brother  Caius  Ghmochus^  then  ayouth 
serving  under  Publius  Scipioatthe  si^ge  of  Nu- 
mantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a 
great  ferment  in  every  put  of  the  country.  Per- 
sons holding  considerable  estates  in  land  were 
alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were  elated 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suadenly  rich.  If 
there  was  a  middling  class  not  to  be  greatiy  afifect* 
ed  in  their  own  situation,  they  still  trembled  for 
the  effects  of  a  contest  between  such  parties.  The 
senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointments 
nven  to  the  oomnussionen  of  the  people  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  public  trusts,  and  waited 
for  a  fit  opportunity  to  suppress  entirely  this  hap 
zardous  project.  Parties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  person, 
who  had  been  active  \n  procuring  the  Agrarian 
law^  having  died  in  this  cntical  juncture,  his  death 
was  alleged  to  be  the  effect  of  poison  administered 
by  the  opposite  party.  Numbera  of  the  people^ 
to  countenance  a  report  to  this  purpose,  went  mto 
mourning ;  even  Gracchus,  anecting  to  believe  a 
like  design  to  be  forming  against  himself  ap^iear- 
ed,  with  his  cluJdren  and  their  mother,  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  streets,  and  impbred  the  protection 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  passions 
in  his  ssKty,  he  published  a  list  of  the  acts  which 
he  then  had  in  view,  all  tending  to  gnti^  the 
people^  or  to  mortify  the  senate.  Attalus,  king^ 
Pergamus,  having,  about  thu  time,  bequeatned 
his  aominions  and  his  treasure  to  the  Komans, 
Gracchus  procured  an  act  to  tnnsfer  the  admin- 
istrationof^hisanheritance  from  the  senate  to  the 
peopb;  and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Pergamus  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the 
lands  which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  Heob- 
tained  another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with 
the  senatora  in  the'  nomination  to  juries,  or  in 
forming  the  oocasbnal  tribunals  of  justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  attempta  to  abolish 
or  to  weaken  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  jusUy  alarming  to  every  pemn 
who  was  anxbus  for  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumults  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular 
mi^istrecy,  it  gave  an  immediate  proHpect  o?  an- 
archy, wuch  tnreatened  to  produce  some  violent 
usurpatioiL  The  sacred  office  which  he  so  much 
abused,  had  served,  on  occasbns,  to  check  the 
caprice  of  the  peopb,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  late  violatbn 
it  had  suffered,  was  likely  to  render  it  entirely 
unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  and  to  make 
the  tribune  an  instrument  to  execute  the  momen- 
tary will  of  the  people,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  trust  depend  upon  his  willingness 
to  serve  this  purpose.  Tiberius  heard  himsuf  ar- 
raigned in  the  forum,  and  in  every  public  assem- 
bly, for  the  vblation  of  the  sacred  law.  "If  any 
of'^your  colleagues,"  said  Titus  Annius  (whom 
he  prosecuted  Tor  a  speech  in  the  senate,)  "should 
interpose  in  my  behalf  would  you  have  him  also 
demded?" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sensibb  of 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  committed,  and 
Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  necesdtv  .of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  aiter  it 
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ind  b60ii  cufied  into  executioiL  Th0  pcncwi  of 
the  tribiUM^  be  observed,  was  sacred ;  because  it 
was  coDseeialed  bj  tlie  people,  whom  thetiibmies 
represented ;  bat  if  the  tribuoei  inconsistent  with 
his  character,  should  iniore  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  shodd  weaken  frdaim  he  Was 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  the  peo- 
ple that  right  of  decision  whidi  he  was  appouiled 
to  guard,  the  tiibane,  not  the  people^  was  to 
blame  fdr  the  eonseqnenoes. 

"  Other  crimes,"  ne  said,  ''ma^beenormoQii^ 
yet  may  not  destroy  the  essenceof  the  tribunttian 
character.  An  attenrot  to  demoUah  the  capitol, 
or  to  barn  the  fleets  of^tbe  lepablic,  nugfat  ezdte 
a  univeml  and  jast  indignation,  without  render- 
ing tile  neraon  of  the  tnmine  wlio  shoold  be  ac- 
ciued  or  them  less  sacred.  Bat  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  power  by  which  his  own  office  subsisti^ 
and  which  is  centred  in  himself  only  for  the  bet* 
ter  exertion  of  that  power,  is  a  Totuntarv  and 
criminal  abdication  of  the  trust  Whatistbe  tri- 
bcme  but  the  officer  of  the  people  1  Strangel  that 
thb  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  authority  derived 
finMn  the  people, -drag  even  the  consul  himself  to 

Srioon,  and  yet  that  the  people  themselves  caimot 
epdbe  their  own  officer,  when  ho  is  about  to  an- 
nul the  anthority  l^  which  he  himself  is  appointed. 
^  '*  Was  ever  autoority  more  sacied  than  that  of 
king  ?  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  eveir 
magistnte^  and  was  likewise  consMarated  by  hokl- 
ing  the  priesthood  of  the  immortal  Kpds.  Yet  did 
not  the  people  banish  Tarquini  and  thos^  for  the 
offiinoe  of  one  man,  abobsh  the  primitive  govern- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  wnich  the  Swndar 
tions  of  this  city  were  laid. 

"  What  more  saoed  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
holy  fire?  Yet  are  they  not  for  alight  offences 
sometimes  buried  alive  1 1mpiety  to  tl£  gods  being 
supposed  to  cancel  a  title  whkh  reverence  to  the 
gods  had  conferred,  must  not  injuries  to  the  peo- 
ple suppress  an  authority  whick  a  regard  to  the 
people  has  constituted  1 

"  That  person  most  &U,  who  himself  removes 
the  base  on  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune ;  cannot  the  whole 
depose  1  What  more  secred  than  thethings  which 
are  dednaled  at  the  shrines  of  the  immortal  gods  7 
yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or  remove  at 
pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
consecrated  title,  horn  one  person  to  another? 
Maj  not  the  whole  people,  by  their  sovereign  au- 
thority, do  what  every  person  in  this  sacredoffioe 
is  permitted  to  do^  when  he  resigns  or  abdicates 
his  povrer  by  a  simple  expression  of  his  will  ?" 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  of  necessity  where  thore  was  no  founda- 
tion for  itj  and  to  set  the  sovereifn  power,  in 
every  speaes  of  government,  loose  mm  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments  ac- 
cordingly had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the 
parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius 
saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  pubiielv 
menaced  with  impeachment,  and  had  given  suf- 
ficient provocation  to  make  him  apprefiiend  that, 
u^n  the  ezpintkm  of  his  office  some  violence 
might  be  oflered  to  hhnself.!  His  person  vrss 
guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  tri- 
bune. The  first  step  he  fthouM  make  in  the  new 
character  he  vras  to  assume,  as  commissioner  for 
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the  divisioii  of  landi^  wbb  likely  lo  leiminala  his 
life.  He  resolved,  if  pooHfale^  to  take  shelter  ia 
the  tribunate  another  year,  and,  to  proeuone  this 
fevonr  feom  the  peopte,  gave  further  expcctationa 
of  popuhi  acts ;  of  one  to  shoften  the  term  of 
military  eerrioe^  knd  of  another  to  ^nt  an  «»• 
peal  to  the  peopie  from  the  oooilBof  justics  lately 


The  aenati^  and  every  dtiaen  who  profcwed  * 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunilian 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  tT- 
ranny.  The  usurper,  with  the  hiwless  mnltknoa 
that  Bi^ports  him,  must  soon  expel  from  the  pub- 
fic  awsemblifB  every  dtiaen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration; and,  toTCther  with  the  property  of  oar 
lands^  to  which  they  •Irajdy  aspue,  make  them- 
selves master  of  the  state.  Their  leader,  it  aeema, 
like  every  other  tyrant,  already  thinks  that  bis 
safety  depends  uoon  the  continnanoe  of  his  power. 

In  this  foverisli  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety^ 
great  effints  were  made  to  determine  the  eieotioB^ 
The  time  of  chooeiog  the  tribunes  was  now  feat 
approaching :  Roman  citiseBs,  dispersed  on  their 
binds  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  haX" 
vest,  and  could  not  repair  to  the  dty.  Ontheday 
of  election  the  asBembly  was  ill  attended,  ene» 
dally  by  those  who  were  likely  to  fevonr  Tioo- 
riu&  He  being  rejected  by  the  first  tribes  that 
moved  to  the  tallot,  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
amuse  the  assembly  with  foras^  and  to  praHaot 
the  debates,  till  observing  that  the  fiekl  did  not 
fill^  nor  the  appearance  cbanm  for  the  better, 
they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  foUowing  day. 

m  this  recess  Tiberius  put  on  mourning,  went 
forth  to  the  streets  with  his  children,  and,  in  be- 
half of  hapless  infenti,  that  might  already  be  eon- 
sidered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  af  losinff  their  par 
rent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored  the  pro- 
tectbn  of  the  people;  gave  out  that  the  party  of 
the  rich,  to  hinder  his  being  re-eleeted,  hod  deter* 
mined  to  force  their  way  mto  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  to  murder  him.  Numbers  were  af- 
fected by  there  dismal  representations :  n  multi- 
tude crowded  to  his  doon,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 
the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  af- 
fairs suggested  presam;  and  the  superstition  of 
the  times  has  nimisbed  hiatofy  with  the  oaaam, 
by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  grcatlj 
dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowd  of  his 
partizRiis,  took  his  way  to  the  capitol,  where  the 
people  had  been  appomted  to  assemble.  Hie  at^ 
tenoants  multiplaeu,  and  numbere  from  the  asscm' 
b^  deacended  the  steps  to  meet  him.  Upon  his 
entry  a  about  was  raised,  and  his  pert^  appeared 
sufficiently  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choio^ 
perhaps  1^  their  violence  to  deter  every  dtiienof 
a  different  naiad  from  attending  the  election. 

A  duaen  body  took  post  round  the  penon  of 
Tiberina,  vrith  directioo  to  suffer  no  stranger  to 
approach  him.  A  signal  was  acieed  upon,  in  case 
it  were  neeessaiy  to  employ  force.  Mean  time 
the  senaton,  OB  tiwir  par^  were  hastily  assembled 
in  the  tempte  of  frith,  in  anxious  ddiberatinna  on 
the  nieasuras  to  be  foUowed. 

When  the  first  tribe  delirered  thdr  votes^  a 
eonfusimi  arose  among  the  people.  Numbeni 
from  Uie  more  distant  parte  of  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  jneos  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
othen^  Fulriu%  Flaocua  a  senator,  yat  attached  to 
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bdnff  too  flkr  off  to  be  heaid,  beckoned 
with  his  baoa  that  he  would  speak  with  the  tri- 
hanes.  Having  made  his  way  through  the  mul- 
titude^ he  informed  Tiberius^  that  a  resolution 
was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by  force; 
and  that  a  party  of  senaton^  with  their  clients  and 
akveS)  was  arming  against  his  hfe.  All  who  were 
near  enough  to  hear  this  information,  took  the 
alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers  that 
attended  the  tribunes^  and  tucked  up  their  robes 
as  for  immediate  violenoe.  The  alarm  spread 
through  the  assembly,  and  many  called  out  to 
know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  ao6ount  could  be 
heard.  Tiberius  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
speak,  made  a  su^  by  viraving  his  hand  round  his 
Dead,  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Thu  sign,  to- 
gether with  the  hostile  and  menacing  appearances 
Uiat  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instantly  reported  in  the 
senate,  and  interpieted  as  a  hint  given  to  the  peo- 
ple^ that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  crowned, 
or  that  he  should  assume  the  sovereignty,  the  sen- 
ate immediately  resolved,  in  a  form  that  was  usual 
on  alarming  occasions^  that  the  consul  should  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This  resolution 
was  supposed  to  confer  a  dictatorial  power,  and 
was  generally  given  when  inmiediate  execution  or 
summary  proeeBdings  were  deemed  to  be  neces- 
nry,  vrithout  even  sufficient  tune  for  the  formali- 
ties observed  in  namine  a  dictator.  The  consul 
Mucius  Scavola,  who  tiad  been  in  concert  with 
Tiberius^  ia  dnwing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law, 
but  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  extremes 
to  which  be  afterwards  proceeded;  on  the  pre- 
esnt  occasion,  however,  declined  to  employ  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,or  to  disturb  the 
tnbes  in  t|ie  midst  of  their  legal  assembly.  "  If 
they  shr«il  come,"  he  said,  "  to  any  violent  or  il- 
1ml  determinatbn,  I  will  employ  the  whole  foroe 
of  my  authority  to  prevent  ita  effectsw" 

In  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  disposition  fur 
toe  present  occasion.  The  laws  were  violated : 
a  deaperate  party  was  prepared  for  anv  extremes : 
all  sober  citizens^  and  even  many  of  the  tribunes^ 
had  fled  from  the  tumult:  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
had  shut  the  sates  of  their  temple ;  the  laws,  it 
was  said,  ought  to  govern;  but  the  laws  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  those  who  have  set  them  askle,  and 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unless  they  are  re- 
stored by  some  exertion  of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  vblence  that  has  been  ollered  them.  "  The 
consul,"  said  Scipio  Nasica,  "deserts  the  repub- 
lic ;  let  those  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me." 
The  senators  instantly  arose,  and  moving  in  a 
body,  which  increased' as  they  went,  by  the  con- 
course of  their  clients,  then  seized  the  shafts  of 
the  fosces^  or  tore  up  the  benches  in  their  way, 
and,  with  their  robes  wound  up^  in  place  of 
shields,  on  their  left  arm,  broke  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  surrounded  by  a  niHnerous  multi- 
tude, found  his  party  unable  to  "resist  the  awe 
with  whksh  they  were  struck  by  the  presence  of 
the  seqate  and  noUes.  The  few  woo  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself  while  he 
lied,  being  seized  b^  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  his 
shoulders  and  contmued  to  fly ;  but  he  stumbled 
in  the  crowd,  and  while  he  attemptcil  to  recover 
himself  was  slain  with  repeated  blows.  His 
body,  as  bein^  that  of  a  tyrput,  together  with 
the  lulled  of  his  part^,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundnd,  as  aeoompboes  m  a  treasonable  deedgn 


against  the  republic,  were  denied  the  honours  of 
burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  of  the 
most  active  of  his  partisans  that  escaped,  were 
afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and  were  outlawed  or 
condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heato  of  this  unhappy  dispute, 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  carried 
to  acta  of  violence  that  insulted  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  their  country.  This  constitution  waa 
by  no  means  too  strict  and  formal  to  contend 
with  such  evUs ;  for,  besides  admitting  a  general 
latitude  of  conduct  scarcely  known  under  any 
other  political  establishment,  it  bad  provided  ex- 
pediento  for  great  and  dangerous  occasionB,  which 
were  sufiScient  to  extricate  the  commonwealth 
from  greater  extremities  than  those  to  which  it 
had  beien  reduced  in  the  course  of  this  unfortu- 
nate contest 

The  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  his  office,  when,  by  a 
new  election,  they  might  so  model  the  college  a» 
to  be  secure  of  ita  unanimous  consent  in  the  par- 
ticular measures  to  which  they  were  then  in- 
clined. The  precipitant  violation  of  the  sacred 
law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  must  have 
rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instrumente  of  popu- 
lar violence,  not  ban  to  restrain  oppression,  filled 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  remorse  and  horror, 
and  gave  to  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreadful  ap- 
prehension of  what  they  were  to  expect  firoln  a 
party  capable  of  such  a  profane  and  violent  ex- 
treme. 

The  polk^of  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  be  had  obtained,  his  own  re-elec- 
tion to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  setjuel  of 
bis  plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with 
distraction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own 
usurpation,  or  in  that  of  some  more-artful  dcma- 
^ue.  But'even  under  those  gloomy  expecta- 
tions the  senate  could,  by  naming  a  dictator,  or 
by  the  commission  which  they  sctually  gave  to 
the  consul,  have  recourse  to  a  legal  preventive^ 
and  might  have  repelled  the  impending  evil  by 
measures  equally  decisive  and  powerfbl,  though 
more  le^  than  those  they  employed.  But  the 
consul,  It.  seems,  was  suspected  of  connivance 
with  the  opposite  party,  had  received  his  own 
commission  cokllv,  and  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  choice  of  a  dictator. 

In  these  extremities,  the  violent  resolution  that 
was  taken  by  the  senate  appears  to  have  been 
necessary;  and  probably  for  the  present  saved 
the  republic;  preserved  it  indeed,  not  in  a  sOund, 
but  in  a  sickly  state,  and  in  a  fever,  which,  with 
some  intermissions,  at  every  return  of  similar 
disorders,  threatened  it  with  the  dissolution  and 
ruin  of  ita  whole  constitution. 

The  disorden  that  arise  in  free  states  which 
are  beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very 
difficult  questions  in  the  casuistry  of  politicians. 
Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous  atizens,  because 
they  do  not  prevent,  are  sometimes  supposed  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  violence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  was  by  many  con- 
sidered with  avereion  and  horror.  The  subver- 
sion of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did  not 
take  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  restitution 
of  order,  efieoted  by  the  senate,  appeared  to  be  a 
tyranny  estabUshed  in  blood.  The  senatora  them- 
selves were  struck  with  some  degree  of  remorse, 
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•nJi  wbal  U  d&nffcraas  m  politica,  took  a  middle 
oourae  between  ue  extreuMM.  They  were  cau- 
tious  not  to  inflame  aoioxMatiefl^  bj  any  immodek 
late  nie  d  their  late  victoryi  nor  bw  any  imme- 
diate oDDoation  to  the  eiecdtion  of  the  popular 
]aw.  Tney  wished  to  atone  for  the  violenceB 
lately  committed  affainat  the  peieon  of  its  author ; 
they  perinitted  Fulvius  Flaccua  and  Papirius 
Carboy  two  of  the  meet  daring  leaders  <n  the 
popular  iacti<m,  to  be  elected  commieaionen  for 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  the  room 
of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudioi^  of  whom  the 
latter  also  died  about  this  time }  and,  in  order 
tfi  stifle  animosities  and  resentments,  consented 
that,  under  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  PergamuS) 
Scipb  Nasica  should  be  removed  from  llome. 
In  consequence  of  this  coomiissiaii,  this  illus- 
trious citizen,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Scipios  who  perished  in  Spain  in  the  time  fk  the 
second  Punic  war,  himself  an  oniament  to  the 
vepublic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  undar 
an  honourable  title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foveun  afiairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  under  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  with  the  usual 
Buooess;  and  the  senate^  having  the  reports  mftde 
nearly  about  the  sam^  time,  of  the  pacification  of 
Lusitania,  the  destruction  of  Numantia^  and. the 
reduction  and  punishment  of  the  slaves  m  Sicily, 
named  commisnoners  to  td  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals  commanding  in  those  sevenl  ser^ 
vices,  in  order  to  settle  their  provinces. 

Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  several  triumphs ; 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  reduced 
the  Giallicians ;  the  other,  still  preferring  the  title 
of  Africanus  to  that  of  Numuitioui^  which  was 
ofiered  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  citisaen  was 
anxiously  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know 
what  judgment  he  might  pass  on  the  late  opera- 
tions at  lUme,  than  en  account  of  the  triumph 
he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  has 
country.  He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus, 
and  might,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  party.  He  was  himself  personaJly 
respected  and  beloved  by  numben  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  carried  arms  under  his  command,  who 
were  recently  arrived  in  Ualy  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  who  mifht  possibly,  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people,  employ  their 
arms  against  the  republic.  But  the  time  of  such 
criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  yet 
arrived.  Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  mte 
of  GraochuS)  had  expressed,  in  some  woids  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  c^tbe  senate^s  con- 
duct.   '*  So  may  every  person  perish,"  he  said, 


he  said,  «to  (ha  shout  of  waiHka  eMnfei^  and 
cannot  be  aieeted  by  yooT  dastardly  Gnes.**  Theiit 
allndiwg  to  the  Doniber  of  enfiruickiBed  tiamm 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribea  of  the  eily, 
upon  a  second  ciy  oC  displeasure,  ha  eenliDMa, 
"Peace,  ye  aliens  and  stepchildren  of  Italy.^ 
You  an  now  free,  but  many  of  too  I  haW 
btought  to  this  place  in  fetters,  and  sofa  at  the  hal- 
bertforsbvea."  Some  ware  abashed  by  the  tmtl^ 
and  all  by  the  boldness  of  this  contemptaooo  i»- 
proach,  and  duwed  that  pc^ular  assemblies^ 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insulted,  as  well  aa  eoorled,  ^^"^ 
success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  thii 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  hii 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  pooccr  citiieas^  and 
might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigeroua  execn- 
tion  of  the  Ucinian  law.  His  whole  inheril> 
anoe,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thkrly-two 
pounds^  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ouncea  of 
silver,  wUch  raiffht  be  now  valued  at  about  tw» 
hundred  and  eigmy  pounds  sterhng. 
Papirius  Cam  spent  the  year  of  hia  tribonate 
in  fomenting  tfaie  animosity  af  th# 
£«r  Papinm  V^oj^  sninst  the  senate,  and  in  pio- 
DMiarim  motmg  dasfleraus  innovatiena.  He 
V^f**^  obtained  a  bw,  by  whkh  the  vucei 
of  the  people,  in  qutslaons  of  bpala 
latioB  an  well  aa  election,*  and  the  opiniona^  the 
judges  m  dateimlntng  oanaea^  were  la  bo  taken 
bybaUot 

He  waa  leas  sueoeasftil  in  Ae  motion  ha  madi 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  repeat 
edly  chosen  into  the  office  of  tribunoL  Ha  wat 
supported  in  this  motion  by  Cains  QtaodiaBi 
opposed  by  Sdpio,  Ldins,  and  the  whole  autho- 
nly  of  the  senate^^  who  dreaded  the  peipetaating 
in  any  one  person  a  power,  which  the  saeredncsa 
of  die  charMter,  and-  the  attachment  of  the  pepo- 
laoe,  rendered  almost  sovereigB  and  iiusiitible. 

While  the  interests  of  puty  were  exerted  in 
these  aeveral  questions  at  home,  the  slate  waa 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  tiuarrala  abroad, 
andiopening  a  aoane  of  depredation  and  eonouaat 
in  what  was  then  the  wealthieat  put  of  tha 
known  worid.  Soon  after  the  deaUi  of  Atlidus^ 
king  of  Peigamua,  who  had  be<peathcd  hia  king- 
dom to  the  Romans^  Aristonicu^  hia  natuml 
brother,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eumane% 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Peigarans,  and 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  paitv  amon^  the 
people.  The  Romans  did  not  foil  to  mamtaiB 
their  right:  Craasus^  one  of  the  con- 
U.  C.  682.  sula  of  the  preceding  yeu,  had  been 
sent  with  an  army  into  Aoa  kat 
that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Ariatonicus,  was  ddSeated  and  taken.  He  waa 
afterwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  handa  of 


"  whc/ shall  d^  to  commit  such  crimes."^    Soon    „».^ ^ 

after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo^  the  I  the  enemy ;  having  intentionally  provoked 
tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  asaemUy   of  hia.  guards  to  lay  violent  handa  on  him,  and 
of  the  people,  to  declare  what  he  thought  of  the     "  '  '      ..^      ...  ^   %^     .i.       ^^ 

death  of  Gracchus.  "I  must  think,"  he  said, 
"  that  if  Gmcchus  meant  to  oveitum  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  bis  death  was  fully  merited." 
This  declaration  the  multitude  interrupted  with 
murmure  of  avenion  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Scipio^  raising  his  tone,  expressed  the  contempt 
unoer  which  it  seems  tliat  toe  populace  of  Rome 
had  already  fallen.    "  I  have  Men  accustomed," 


1  PlntaKli,  in  Viu  TibKii  Oraachi 


thus  ended  a  life  which-  he  thought 
honoiued  by  hia  poeeeding  defeat 

The  fotkiwing  ;r€UV  ^  oonauL  Piirpiinnii  being 
sent  on  this  service,  and  having,  with  better  for- 
tune than  Cmssus,  defeated  and  taken  Aiittoni- 
cu%  got  possession  of  the  traaanre  and  kingdom 
of  Attalus,  but  died  in  hia  command  at  Pciga- 
From  this  time  the  Romana  took 


9  Vellehis  Paterculns,  lib.  ii.  t.  4. 
aCis.daTartlBiSilib.iil.      4Gta. 
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^utialtr  etMMa  tluli  btanafym  the  aAin  of 
Afla.  Tbey  employed  Scipio  Fiail»noi^«with 
^  MMBnuuit  iM  L.  MeteUuf)  on  a  cooimia- 
motk  of  oboerration  to  that  country.  We  are  told 
that  the  equipage  of  Sdpio  upon  this  oocaBkn 
ooiuiated  of  leven  slaves;  and  tbSsi  as  a  mark  or 
dianoteristie  of  the  times,  is  perhaps  moie  inte- 
vesting  than  any  thing  else  we  could  be  told  of 
the  enbassy.  The  Mject  of  the  commission 
appean  to  have  nlatea  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
to  Asia,'  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
either  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm  the 
Romans.  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Elgypt,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria, 
had  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Parthians;  and  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared how  far  it  concerned  the  Romans  to  od- 
scrre  the  king  of  Pontusj  or  to  consider  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  against  him  for  the  security 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found 
worthy  objects  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
Asistie  powen^  matters  were  hastenmg  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian 
law  was  put  in  exeontion  by  Papirius  Carboy* 
Fulvius  Fbocui^  and  Caius  GrMScnui^  the  com- 
miasiooera  appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  authorbeu  them  to  call  upon  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  sub- 
mit  to  a  legal  division;  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  into  question  all  the  rights  of  -property 
throughout  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and  gave  to 
another  «s  suited  their  pleasure ;  some  suflered 
the  dimination  of  their  estates  with  silent  rage ; 
others  complained  that  they  were  violently  re- 
moved fjrom  lands  which  tfaie^  had  cultivated,  to 
barren  and  inhoapitabb  situations;  even  they  who 
were  supp<*ed  to  be  favoured,  complained  of  the 
kits  they  received.  Many  were  aggrieved,  none 
were  satis£ed. 

Moved  by  the  representatbns  which  were  made 
ef  these  abuser  Scipio,  at  his  return  from  Asia, 
made  an  harangue  in  the  senate,  by  which  he 
drew  upon  himself  an  invective  fram  Fulvius, 
one  of  the  oommisBionenL  He  did  not  propose 
to  repeal  the  law,  but  that-  the  execution  of  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious 
a  fiction,  and  committed  to  the  Consul  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanue,  who  remained  in  the  administra- 
tion of  afiain  in  Italy,  vrhile  his  colleague  Aqui- 
hus  had  gone  to  Asia  to  finish  the  transaction  in 
the  conduct  of  which  Peopenna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scapiot  in  this  speech  to 
the  senate,  com|dained  of  inQilts  and  threats  to 
hk  own  person,  which  ^induced  all  the  members, 
with  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable  citiaens^ 
to  attend  him  in  procession  to  his  own 
0*.  C.  GSi.  house.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ,"*  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspicions  d  violence  transmitted  by  dif- 
ferent authovii  nothing  certain  appean  upon  le- 
coid;  And  no  inquest  was  ever  nuuie  to  oiscover 
the  truth  of  these  reports.  This  illustrious  citi- 
len,  notwithstanding  his  services^  had  incurred 
ao  much  the  displeMure  of  the  people^  that  he 
had  not  the  honoura  of  a  public  funeral,  if  he  had, 
not  died  at  this  critieal  time,  the  senate,  it  was 
Mppossdi  meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 
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the  purpose  <^  purging  the  state  of  the  evUs  with 
which  it  was  now  oppressed. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to' 
make  the  senate  peraist  in  their  intention  to  name 
a  dictator ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  record- 
ed as  having  happened  cfuring  a  few  of  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Cluintus  Cecilius  Metellus  "MMf 
cedomcus,  and  Cluintus  Pompeius,  were  censora; 
both  of  plebeian  extraction ;  of  which  thb  Is 
recorded  as  the  first  example.  Metellus,  at  the 
census,  made  a  memorable  speech,  in  which  he 
recommended  marriage,  the  establishment  of  fa- 
milies, and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  speech 
being  preserved,  will  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
being  read  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  as  a  lessoili 
eqiiuly  applicable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  nt  to  carry  arms,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  three 
Dundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  But  what  is  most  memorable 
in  the  transactions  of  this  muster,  was  the  die- 
grace  of  Cftius  Attinius  Labeo,  who^  being  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  the  senate  by  Metellus,  afterwards 
became  tribune  of  the  people ;  and,  by  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  effect  of  his  unjust  revenge 
came  to  be  prevented,  showed  the  folly  of  making 
the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  oountnr,  about 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  thin  of  peofile^ 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  vin- 
dictive tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  imme- 
diately from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  people 
assendiled  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  tri- 
bune's breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him; 
and,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  fhther, 
lamented  his  fiite;  but,  unless  another  tribune 
could  be  found  to  interpose  in  his  favour,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth  that 
cocdd,  without  supposed  profanation,  interrupt  a 
tribune  even  in  the  commisBion  of  a  crime.  Me- 
tellus struggled  to  oUain  a  delay,  was  overpow- 
ered and  dragged  through  the  streets,  while  the 
vioienoe  he  suneriMl  made  the  blood  to  spring  from 
hit  nostrils.  A  tribune  was  with  difficulty  found 
in  time  to  save  his  life;  but  Attinius  havings 
with  a  lighted  fire  and  other  forms  of  consecra- 
tion, devoted  his  estate  to  sacred  uses,  it  is  alleged 
that  he  never  recovered  it^ 

Such  was  the  weak  state  to  whkh  the  govemr 
ment  was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  encroach- 
ments, that  this  ontrsgeoos  abuse  of  power  was 
never  puiush«] ;  and  such  the  moderation  of  this 
great  man's  fomily,  that  thought  he  hunself  lived 
fifteen  yeara  in  nigh  credit  after  this  accident; 
saw  his  fiunily  raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  and 
waa  carried  to  his  grave  by  four  sons,  of  whom 
one  had  been  censor,  two  had  triumphed,  three 
had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  pretor, 
WW  candidate  for  the  consulate,  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  the  following  year ;  yet  no  one  of  this  pow- 
erful family  chose  to  increase  the  disturbances  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  attempting  to  revenge  the 
outrage  which  their  father  had  sufiered." 

Cains  Attinius  u  mentioned  aa 
LuAUinit    bein^  the  person  who  obtain^  the 
admission  M  the  tribunes^  in  light  of 
their  office  as  memben  of  the  senate.^ 


7  PUn.  lilK  vii.  c  44.  Cicero,  in  plesdinf  to  bave  hto 
bouK  mtton-d  to  hitn,  though  devoted  to  lacrod  asts, 
states  the  fbrm  of  eonaecraiion  in  the  ease  of  MstsUos, 
bet  denies  the  eflbct  of  it.    Pro  dooio  raa.  c  47. 

8  PUn.  Ub.  vii.  c.  44.       9  A.  GelUiis»  Ub.  xiv.  e.  8. 
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The-Consal  Sempronios,  though  authoriied 
by  the  senate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  employed  in  the  Amrian 
law,  declined  that  hazardous  business,  and  chose 
xnther  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  province  of 
Istria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvivs. 
the  trajzjc  poet,  and  Ludlius,  inventor  of  the  sa- 
tire. The  latter,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
aame  whose  name  u  found  in  the  list  of  queatoTB, 


was  a  penKm  of  rank,  and  movBd  in  the  line  of 
political  preferment 

Historians  mention  a  dreadful  emption  of 
Mount  Etna^  the  effect  of  subterraneous  &na, 
which,  shaking  the  foundations  of « Sicily  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  gave  ezpkMuns  of 
flame^  not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mountan^ 
bat  likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  eea, 
and  forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  over 
the  islands  of  Lapar6  and  the  -  •^•^  '-- 
coasts. 


/   ^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

StcUeaf  the  Italian  Allies,  and  the  Views  which  now  began  to  be  conceived  by  them — Appearance 
of  Oiius  Cfracchus — Resolution  to  purge  the  City  of  Aliens — ConsiUale  andfacHmu  NoHoihm  qf 
Puivius  Flaeeus — Conspiracy  of  PregelUt  suppressed — Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Home — 
Offers  himself  Candidatefor  the  T\ibunate — Address  qf  Cornelia —  TVibunaie  and  Acts  of  Caiu» 
ijfracchus — Re-election — Proposal  to  admit  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roman 
Citizens — Popular  Acts  of  Gracchus  and  Livius — The  Senate  begin  to  prevail — Death  of 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Pulvius. 


THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Italy, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded  our  last 
chapter,  lyere  considered  as  prodigies,  and  a»  the 
presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  idDict  there- 
public.  At  this  time  indeedTthe  state  of  Italy 
teemed  to  have  received  the  seeds  of  much  trou- 
ble, and  to  contain  ample  materials  of  civil  com- 
bustion. The  citizens,  for  whom  no 
0.  C.  627.  provision  had  been  made  at  their  re- 
turn from  military  service,  or  who 
thou|^ht  themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the 
colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult  and  faction  in  the 
<:ity,  were  now  taught  to  consider  the  land-pro- 
perty of  Italy  as  their  joint  inheritance.  They 
were,  in  imagination,^  icfistributing  their  lot^  and 
selecting  their  shares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  districts,  who, 
not  oeing  citizens,  served  the  state  as  allies,  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  Ihey  themselves  tikewise 
began  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while  they  were 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  their 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had  gained 
that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that  terri- 
tory, about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  "  The 
Italian  allies,"  they  said,  "must  Weed  m  thb 
contest,  no  less  then  they  had  done  in  the  foreign 
or  more  distant  wars  of  the  commonwealth." — 
They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  freeman  in  the  country  would  be  enrolled, 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  ^dmiited  to  all  the 
}>ower8  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  this  subject,  theretore, 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their  fellow- 
dtizens,  hscfan  immediate  storm  to  apprehend 
ijrom  the  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  state  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, and  its  prosress  from  small  beginnings  to 
a  great  empire  nadbeen  so  rapid,  that  &  changes 


to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capabk^  no  where  aopear  so  con- 
spicuouB,  or  are  so  distinctly  maricea. 

In  the  firet  ages  the  political  importanoe  of  a 
Roman  citizen  appean  not  to  have  been  felt  or 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removecl 
to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  consiated  in  beinc 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  submitted 
with  great  reluctance.  It  is  not  to  be  doul^ed 
that  every  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  his 
place  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  senate,! 
and  some  even  on  the  throne.^  It  is  likely,  alao^ 
that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  as  de- 
tached fn>m  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  forming  can- 
tons apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be 
eatablished  at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  ex- 
ercised by  the  collective  hody^  of  the  people,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  pronable,  laid 
claim  to  their  voies  in  elections,  and  presented 
themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  tribes.  They  felt 
their  consequence  and  their  superiority  over  the 
municlpia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbouibood, 
to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  act  of 
munificence,  some  remains  of  independence  had 
been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the 
people  had  been  very  negligently  compiled,  or 
preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls^  the  censors^ 
who  were  the  ofljicers,  in  different  ages  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  musters^  admitted  on  the 
rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  such  as  they 
chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all  the  fnle 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  asoemblieB 
of  the  people ;  another  reje^ed  them,  and  in  time 
of  elections  forbid  them  the  dty. — But  notwith- 
standing this  prohibition,  aliens  that  were  brought 
to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity,  were  auflered^j 
degrees  to  mix  with  the  citizens.'  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any 

1  The  Olaudian  fknilly  were  alienii. 

9  Tarqainius  Priseui  was  of  Greek  extrastion  aad 
an  aliea    om  Tarquinii. 

3  Tbis  happeasd  particttlarly  in  thecase  of  theCaai- 
paniaa 
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cnditilile  ibotingi.  fimnd  easy  admimon  on  the 
nib  of  eo'iiie  tribei  The  towni  complained  they 
were  depopulated.  The  Romans  endeavoured 
to  shot  the  gates  of  their  city  by  repeated  scruti- 
nies^  and  the  prohibition  of  surreptitious  enrol- 
ments :  but  in  vain.  The  practioe  still  continued, 
and  the  growing  privilege^  distinction,  and  emi- 
nenoe  of  a  Roman  dtizen.  made  that  title  beooos 
the  great  object  of  individual^  and  of  entire  can- 
tons. It  hail  already  been  bestowed  upon  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
singular  merit  with  the  Roman  state.  In  this 
respect  all  the  allies  were  nearly  equal ;  they  had 
legulaily  composed  at  least  one-half  in  every 
Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  danflera  and  troubles  of  the  common- 
wealth; ana,  from  having  valued  themselves  of 
old  on  their  sepamte  titlM  and  national  distinc- 
tioDa,  th^  besan  now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire^  and  wished  to  sink  for 
over  their  provincial  duesignations  under  the  gene- 
lal  title  of  Komans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 
the  asseoibly  of  the  people^  and  the  serious  privil 
leges  that  were  bestowed  by  the  Pordan  law,  but 
even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wearing 
the  Rmoan  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  dty  was  fre- 
quented by  persons  who  hoped  separately  to  be 
admitted  in  the  tribes,,  and  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neighbouring  eantoni^  on  every 
remarkable  day  of  asaembly,  still  flattering  them- 
selves, that  the  ezpectatbns  which  Gracchus  had 
raised  on  this  important  subject  might  soon  be 
fulfilled. 

In  this  state  of  affain,  the  senate 
U.  C.  637.  authorised  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
OnuulB '  M.  ^^  tribunes^  to  move  the  people  for 
jBmWm  £«•  ^  ^(^  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  eleo- 
ipiMM^L.Aw'  tion  or  public  assembly^  thu  con- 
■  nttiu  Or«-  courieoraliens,  and  requiring  all  the 
^'  country  towns  to  lay  claim  to  their 

AnKOKxy^  who  had  left  their  own  corporations 
to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  occaabn,  Caius  GraochuS)  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
made  one  of  the  first  appearances,  in  which  ho 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 

a  he  was  like'y  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
h.  This  young  man,  bein^  about  twenty 
years  (rf'age  when  the  troubles  rais^  by  his  elder 
brother  had  so.  much  disturbed  the  republic,  and 
when  they  ended  so  fiitally  for  himself  had  re- 
tired upon  that  catastrophe  from  the  public  view, 
and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  fate  of  Tibe- 
rius might  not  deter  him,  not  only  from  embracing 
like  dangerous  counsels)  but  even  from  entering 
at  all  on  the  line  of  political  afiairs.  His  retire- 
ment, however,  he  spent  in  such  studies  as  were 
then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance^ as  a  preparation  £vr  the  business  of  courts 
of  jurtioe,  of  the  senate^  and  of  the  popular  assem- 
blMs ;  and  the  firrt  appearance  he  made  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  talents  be  had  acquired  ror  these 
several  departments.  His  parts  seemed  to  be 
quicker,  and  his  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of 
ois  elder  brother ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  baring  their  pretensbns  rerived,  and  more 
suoeeisfiujy  conducted,  than  under  their  fiirmer 
leader.  The  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in 
which  he  now  engaged,  was  specious,  and  tended 


to  form  a  new,  a  numerous^  and  a  fonnidable 
party  in  Italy,  likely  to  join  in  every  factious  at- 
tempt which  might  throw  the  public  into  disorder: 
and  make  way  fi>r  the  pronuscuous  admissioh  of 
aliens  on  the  rt^ls  of  the  people.  This  causey 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confusion  to 
the  state,  and  tended  so  much  to  lessen  the  po- 
litical consequence  of  those  who  were  already 
citizens^  that  toe  argument  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lutbn  to  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  and 
an  act  to  that  purpose  accordingly  was  passed^  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
quiries set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict,  or 
about  this  time,  Perpcnna,  the  fiither  of  a  late 
consul,*  was  churned  by  one  of  the  Itatian  corpo- 
rations, and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, baring  vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicu% 
the  pretended  heir  of  Attalus,  died  in  his  com- 
mand at  Pexgamus ;  and  he  is  accordingly  said 
to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, in  having  been  a  Roman  consul,  though 
not  a  Roman  citizen.  Thb  example  may  con- 
firm what  has  been  observed  of  the  latitude  which 
offioere  took  in  conducting  the  census. 

The  fires  of  sedition  which  had  sometiine  preyed 

on  the  commonwealth  were  likely  to  break  out 

with  increasing  force  upon  the  pro- 

U.  C.  628.    motion  of  Fulvius  Flaocus  to  the 

dignity  of  first  magistrate.    This 

M.    PImtuiMs    factious  citizen  had  blown  up  the 

^iMusFUe  ^*"?^  '"^^  Tiberius  Gracchus,  an4 
^^,  baring  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 

mission for  executing  the  Agrarian 
law,  never  failed  to  carry  the  torch  wherever 
matter  of  inflammation  or  general  combustion 
could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular 
party  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  by 
Ltgtt  PuMm,  continuing  his  services.  He  be- 
gan the  functions  of  his  office  by 
proposing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of  citi- 
lens  to  the  allies  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens 
greatly  beyond  what  could  be  assembled  in  one 
collective  body.  Haring  fiuled  in  tliis  attempt, 
he  substituted  a  pro^Kwd  in  appearance  more 
moderate,  but  equally  dang^roua^  that  whoever 
claimed  the  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  being  cast 
by  the  censors,  who  were  the  proper  judges, 
might  appeal  to  the  people.^  This  would  rave 
conferred  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  popu- 
lar leaders ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  haring  this  motion  also  rejected. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  fidrly  entered 
on  his  career^  and,  by  uniting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  witli  tliat  of  a  commissioner 
for  dividing  the  property  of  lands,  was  likely  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  which  had  hitherto 
retarded  the  execution  of  the  Agnriaz^  bw,  he 
was  with  difficulty  pereuaded  to  assemble  the 
senate,  and  to  take  hu  place.  The  whole  body 
joined  in  ra[Mesentations  against  these  dangeroua 
measures^  and  in  a  request  that  he  would  with- 
drew his  motions.  To  these  applications  he  made 

4  Sextiu  Pompeius  Putus  in  voce  Bepuldica.  Ciosro 
in  Bruto  in  Officiit,  lib.  iii.    v 
i  Valerias  Maximus,  lib.  iii.  o.  4. 
0  Appiaa.  de  Bell  Civ.  lib.  1. 
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no  reply  ;i  tat  an  ooeanon  toon  oflei«d,b^  which 
the  wnite  was  enabled  to  divert  him  nom  hii 
purpose.  A  deputation  arrived  from  Marteillea, 
then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  eup- 

Krt  of  the  repablic  against  the  Saljii,  a  neign- 
uring  nation,  who  hwl  invaded  their  territonee. 
The  senate  gladly  embraced  this  opportnnity  to 
find  a  forei^  employment  lor  the  consul,  decreed 
a. speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marsnlles,  and  ap- 
pointed M.  Fulvius  ("hccus  to  that  service.  Al- 
though this  mddent  marred  or  interrupted  for 
the  present  his  political  designs,  yet  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the 
command  which  now  offered,  and,  by  his  absence, 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms 
which  he  had  given.  Caius  Gracchus,  too^  was 
gone  in  the  capacity  of  proouestor  to  Sardinia ; 
and  the  senate,  if  they^  could  by  any  pretences 
have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
hopes  or  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have 
passed  rnpecting  the  office  and  conduct  of  the 
censors.  The  particulara  are  not  mentioned ;  but 
the  object  probably  was,  to  render  the  magistrate 
more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  those  who 
claimed  to  be  numbered  as  dtixens.  Such  was 
likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
aence  of  demaflogues^  who^  by  proposing  to  admit 
the  allies  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  had  awakened 
dangerous  pretensions  in  eveiy  comer  of  Italy. 
It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  pretensions 
were  adopted  by  the  country  towns ;  for  the  in- 
habitants abeady  bestirred  themselves,  and  Were 
beginning  to  devise  how  they  might  extort  by 
force  what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with 
consent  of  the  original  denizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspidon  having  arisen  of  such  treasonable  con- 
certs forminff  at  Fregellc,  the  pnetor  Opimius 
had  a  spectalcommission  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the  occasion 
required.  Having  summoned  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received, 
upon  a  promise  of  aomiF  no  violence  to  his  per- 
son, full  information  of  the  combinations  that  bad 
been  forming  against  the  sovemment  of  Rome. 
So  instruct^,  he  assembled  such  a  ibroe  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  give  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  dangerous 
and  infectious  a  nature,  he  ordered  the  pnoe  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground.' 

By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
U.  C.  6S9.  signs  of  the  allies  were  tor  a  while 
C  Catriua  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
IjukftmrnM^  entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
C  suAiMM  at  Rome  had  not  given  them  ireah 
encouragement,  and  hopes  of  suc- 
or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
past,  when  Caius  G^rsochus  appeared  in  the  dty 
to  solidt  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta,  un- 
der whom  he  served  as  proquestor  in  Sanlinia, 
instead  of  beinc  recalled,  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  furnished  with  reinforcements  and 
supplies  of  every  sort,  as  tiir  a  service  of  long  du- 
ration; and  suspectiiig  that  this  measure  was 


1  Yal.  Max.  lib.  ix.cS. 

S  LIv.  lib.  iz.    VsHsius  Obssqvsas.   Cie.  Ub.  U.  De 
Xavtaiions ;  Ds  Kaikus  v.  1M4.   EhitahiUK  lib.  iv. 
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pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  firam  a 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  popular  ( 
bties,  he  ^uitteil  his  station  in  Scutlinia,  and  re- 
turned vnthout  leave.  He  was  called  to  acooant 
by  the  censors  for  desertins  his  datv ;  but  de- 
fended himself  with  such  aoility  and  force,  as 
greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  afaresdy 
been  entertained  by  his  puty.' 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  eurry 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actoallv  carried  them 
twelve  yean;  aJthough  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  Kis  station  of  questor  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  tniee  years. 
However  willing  the^censon  may  have  been  to 
remove  thb  pest  from  the  commonwealth,  they 
were  too  weak  to  attempt  ai^y  censure  in  this 
state  of  his  cause,*  and  in  the  present  humour 
of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
load  him  vrith  a  share  in  the  plot  of  Fiegdle ; 
he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if  he  baa  pos- 
sessed every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to 
his  resolution,  application,  eloquence,  and  even 
severity  of  manners,  he  might  have  been  a  power- 
ful support  to  the  state.  In  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Sardinn,  he  concluded 
with  the  following  remarkable  words:  *'The 
purse  which  I  earned  full  to  the  province^  I  havo 
brought  empty  back.  Others  empty  the  wino 
casks  which  they  carry  from  Italy,  and  bring 
them  from  the  provinces  replenished  with  diver 
and  gold."< 

In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popuhu"  laws.  The  senals 
exerted  ail  th«r  influence  to  disappoint  his  views ; 
but  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  popular 
party  throughout  all  Itely,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  election  m  greater  numben  than  could  find 
place  in  the  public  square.  They  handed  and 
reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  windows  and  over 
the  battlementa ;  and  Gracchus,  though  elected, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  given  to 
him,  only  fourth  m  the  list'  x 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who^  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius^  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the  career 
which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  which  had  already  oo- 
casioned  her  so  much  sorrow,  erpostulated  with 
him  on  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and,  in  an 
unaffected  and  passionate  addrew,  spoke  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  tM  republic,  by  which  the  dtiasiM 
of  Rome  had  been  bng  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  cA- 
tire  care  of  her  family  had  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  children  vrere  yet  in 
their  infen<^,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank 
they  were  to  hoki  th  the  state,  and  did  not  fell 
even  to  excite  their  ambition.  When  Tih^os^ 
after  the  dismce  of  Mandnus,  appeared  to  with* 
draw  from  the  road  of  prefermente  and  hononra 
"  How  long,"  she  said,  "  shall  I  be  diatuiguisheii 
as  the  motner-in-kw  of  Sdpio,  not  as  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi?''  This  latter  distinction,  how- 
ever, she  came  to  possess ;  and  it  has  remained 
vrith  her  name,  but  from  circumstances  and  events 
whieh  this  respectable  personage  by  no  means  ap- 


3  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graoeho. 

4  A.  Oellius,  lib.  zv.  c.  IS. 

6  Fltttaicli,  Appian,  Orasius,  Batrop. 
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ptand  to  dadie.  In  one  fragnMsnt  of  her  letten 
to  Ctifom,  whieh  b  itiU  preserved,  "  You  wUI  tell 
me^"  fbe  nid^  *f  that  it  is  gloriouB  to  be  revenged 
of  our  enemiee.  No  one  thinks  so  more  than  I, 
if  we  can  be  revenged  without  hurt  to  the  repub- 
lic; but  if  not,  often  nuy  our  enemies  escape. 
Long  majr  they,  be  safie,  if  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth requires  their  nlety."  In  another 
letter,  which  appeals  to  be  written  after  his  in- 
tention of  suing  §or  the  tribunate  was  declared, 
she  accosts  him  to  the  following  purpose :  "  1 
take  the  ffods  to  witness^  that,  except  the  persons 
who  killM  my  son  Tiberius,  no  ope  ever  gave  me 
so  much  affliction  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  You, 
from  whom  I  mi|^t  have  expected  some  consola- 
tion in  mv  age^  and  whe^  surely,  of  all  my  chil- 
dren,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to  distress  met 
I  have  not  many  years  to  live.  Spare  the  vepnb- 
lie  80  long  &>r  mj  sakei  Shall  1  never  see  the 
madness  of  my  nuoMy  at  an  endl  When  I  am 
dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's 
ntes :  but  what  honour  can  my  memory  receive 
finm  you,  bv  whom  i  am  abandoned  and  £aho- 
notticd  whib  I  live?  But,  may  the  gods  forbid 
yoa  should  ^rnst!  if  you  do^  I  fear  the  course 
you  are  takine  leads  to  remorse  and  distFBCtinn 
whieh  will  end  only  with  vour  life**  > 

These  recnonstranoes  do  not  ^>pear  to  have 
had  any  efleot  Cains,  upon  his  aooesaion  to  the 
tribunate^  proceeded  to  fiiifil  the  expectations  of 
his  patty.  The  Agrarian  law,  though  still  in 
foroe,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 
delay  ia  the  execution.  It  was  even  ulling  into 
•  neglect  Caius  thought  proper,  as 
Luttmpn  the  fiist  act  of  his  ma^pstmcy,  to 
mimtgrmHrn,  uKive  a  renewal  and  conhrmation  of 
it,  with  expresi  injunction^  that 
there  ohouki  be  an  annual  distribution  of  land  to 
the  pooler  citizens.^  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the 
ftnt  year  of  his  oflk^  a  variety  of  regulations 
tending  either  to  increase  his  popu- 
laAsaMa-  hirit^,  or  to  distio([uish  his  adminis- 
ters, tration.  Upon  his  motion,  public 
nanaries  were  erected,  and  a  law 
was  made^  that  the  eom  should  be  issued  fitom 
thence  monthly  to  the  ]wople,  two  parte  in  twelve 
waler  the  prime  or  original  cost*  • 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  wUchii  the 
beat  guardian  of  manners  in  popnbus  cities,  or 
wherever  multitudes  of  men  are  crovrded  together. 

Caius  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
ertates  of  Attains,  king  of  Peigamus,  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  should  be  let  in  the 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  inspection  of  the 
censors;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being  made 
part  of  the  public  revenue^  shoobl  be  allotted  lor 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  dtiaens.^ 

Anothei^  by  which  any  person  deposed  from  an 
office  of  nuupstracy  by  the  people,  was  to  bedeem- 
ed  fi>r  ever  disqualified  to  serve  the  republic  in  any 
other  capacity."*  This  act  was  intended  to  opemto 
against  Octavius^  who^  by  the  influence  of  Ti- 
berius, had  been  degraded  from  the  office-of  tri- 
bune; and  the  act  took  ite  title  from  the  name  ef 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  framed. 

6  Fracmenta  Corti.  Nepolis  ab  Andiva  Sootto  eol- 
lecte,  edita  cum  scriptia  Corn.  Nepotis. 

7  Liv.  lib.  Ix.  Veiieiua,  lib.  ii.  Hyfinus  de  Limiti* 
aaa.    Anpian,  de  Viris  Illustribss. 

b  SetiUaie  et  trioenti,  for  s  half  and  a  third,  Ite.  LIv. 
Pluterch.  AMiao.  ibid. 

9  Floras,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.    Cioer.  in  Terrem. 

10  PrivilsgiumtnOciavlom. 


An  act  toregrulate  the  oonditions  of  the  military 
service,^'  by  which  no  <me  was  obliged  to  enter 
before  seventeen  yean  of  age,  and  I7  which  Ro- 
man soldiera  were  to  receive  clothing  as  weU  aa 
pay  ;>3  possibly  the  first  introduction  «  a  uniform 
mto  the  Roman  ledons ;  a  circumstance  which,  in 
modern  times,  is  uwucfat  so  essential  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  troops,  and  the  apoearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  bw  ofPofctus^  which  allow- 
ed of  aa  apjieal  to  the  people^  every  dtixen  had  a 
rcQiedy  ^inst  any  oppressive  sentence  or  prfr* 
ceeding  ofthe  executive  magistrate ;  but  tUs  did 
not  appear  to  Gracchoa  a  sufficient  lestnint  on 
the  omcen  of  state.  Ue  proposed  to  have  it 
enacttti,  that  no  person,  under  pain  of  a  capital 
punishraenty  should  at  ail  proceed  against  a  oti- 
aen  without  a  special  commtssion  or  warrant  from 
the  people  to  that  efiect  And  he  proposed  to  nve 
this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  comprehend  Po- 
pilius  Lmaai*  who^  being  consul  in  the  year  after 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  TiberinsGraochui^  had. 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  alonc^  proceeded 
to  ^  and  condemn  such  as  were  aooesaary  to  that 
sedition.  Lamas  peiceivod  the  storm  tnat  wan 
gathering  against  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a 
voluntary  exile.  This  act  waa  indeed  almost  an 
entire  abolitioa  of  govcmnicnt,  and  a  bar  to  the 
exercise  of  such  oidinuy  powers  as  were  neoea- 
sary  to  the  peace  ofthe  commenwealth.  Apopi^ 
lar  foction  could  withhold  every  power,  which,  in 
their  apprehension,  mi^ht  be  emplo^  against 
thiemselves;  and  in  their  most  pernicious  designs 
had  no  interruption  to  foar  hom  the  didater 
named  by  the  senate  and  oonsu^  nor  from  the 
consul  armed  with  the  authority  ofthe  senate  for 
the  suppression  of  disorders;  a  resouroe  to  which 
the  republic  had  ftequeotly  owed  ite  preseryatioai 
As  we  find  no  chaoige  in  the  proceedings 'of  the 
state  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  u  probable  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  ite  cflect. 

While  Gttcchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  lor  their  existenee  ou 
the  occasional  wiMof  the  people,  he  meant  to  rea- 
der the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves  more 
democratical,  by  stripping  the  hvher  classes  of 
the  pverogatuve,  prsceuence,  or  inmieacethey  pos* 
sessedi  hi  leading  the  pnblie  decisions.  The  cea- 
turiss  being  hitkeito  called  to  vote  in  the  order  d 

their  daases^  those  of  the  first  or  highest  dasB,  br 
votias  fim^  set  aa  example  which,  was  often  fol* 
lowed  by  the  whole.>«  By  the  statute  of  GhcaO' 
chuS)  the  centuries  were  required,  in  every  que*- 
tkui,  to  draw  kite  for  the  prerogative,  and  gave 
their  votes  la  the  order  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  pubhe  baa- 
ness,  that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate,  waa 
engrossed  by  the  popular  aasembliea.  Eveniatfaa 
fouB  of  these  aasembliea^  all  appearance  of  ia> 
speet  to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  oc 
platfoim  on  which  the  presiding  magistnto  stood,^ 
waa  phkced  in  the  middle  of  aa  area,  of  which  oae 
part  was  the  maxket-ptaoe,  surrounded  with  staUs 
and  booths  for  merohandiae,  and  the  courte  of  ju»- 
tice;  the  other  part,  called  the  oomitinmy  was 
open  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assem- 
blies ;  and  on  one  slue  of  it,  fronting  the  icstni,  or 
bench  of  the  magistrates,  stood  the  curia,  or  sen^ 
ate-house.  The  people,  when  any  one  wasspcak« 

n  De  niitituni  coinroodis. 
IS  FlatareJk  to  C.  GraKfea— Lsx  Bsapraida  *  fi- 
berhite  dviuoi. 

13  Cieer.  inClnestio;  pro  Rsbino;  pro  done  sn 

14  The  first  century  was  called  tbs  prerofativa. 
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ingi  stood  partly  in  the  market-pltee,  and  partlj 
in  the  comitium.  The  speaken  directed  their 
voice  to  the  comitium,  to  as  to  be  heeid  in  the 
■enate.  This  dispoeition,  Graochus  reversed ;  and 
directing  his  voice  to  the  fonun,  or  market-place^ 
seemed  to  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  that 
body  of  their  ofiice  as  watchmen  and  guardians 
of  the  public  order  in  matten  that  came  belbn 
the  popular  assemblies.^ 

At  the  time  that  the  tribane  Cains  Ghaochns 
ennged  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fur- 
nisnM  history  chiefly  with  these  efleotsoif  his  fac- 
tious and  turbulent  spirit,  it  u  observed,  that  he 
himself  executed  works  of  geneial  utility;  bridges, 
highways,  and  other  public  accommodations 
through  Italy.  And  that  the  state  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  first  time,  over  the  Alpi^  happily 
terminated  the  war  with  the  Salvii,  a  nation  of 
Ghul,  whose  territory  became  the  first  province  of 
Rome  in  that  country.  And  that  Caius  Sextiua, 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  authorised  to 
place  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springs,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  the 
AquB  Seitin,  and  are  still  known  by  a  corruption 
of  the  same  appellation.^ 

From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported, 
that  Ariarathes^  the  kingof  Gappadocia,  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithridates,  kins  of  Pontus,  whose  sister  he 
had  married ;  that  ne  had  left  a  son  for  whom 
Mithridates  afilected  to  secure  the  kingdom ;  but 
that  the  widowed  queen  having  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  Nicomedes,  aing  of  Bithynia,  this  prince, 
in  her  right,  had  taken  possession  of  Gappadocia, 
while  IVfithridates^  in  name  of  bis  nephew,  was 
hastening  to  remove  him  from  thence.  On  this 
subject  a  resolution  was  declared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and 
Mithridates  should  be  required  immediately  to 
evacuate  Gappadocia,  and  to.  vrithdraw  their 
trbops.  This  resolution  Caius  Gracchus  opposed 
with  all  his  eloquence  and  his  credit,  charging  his 
antagonist  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  agents^  who,  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  were  now  employed  at  Rome  in  so- 
liciting this  affair.  "  None  of  us,"  he  said,  "  stand 
forth  m  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  de- 
sire you  to  i)ut  money  in  your  own  oofien^  and  to 
consult  the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid, 
not  with  money  indeed,  but  with  your  favour  and 
a  good  name.  ■  They  who  oppose  this  resolution 
likewise  covet,  not  honoun  from  you,  but  money 
from  Nicomedes;  and  they  whosupportit,  expect 
to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  b^  you.  As  for 
those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  understand 
the  market  bestof  alL  They  have  heard  the  stoiy 
of  the  poet,  who  being  vain  that  he  had  got  a 
great  sum  of  money  for  rehearsing  a  tragedy,  was 
told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderlul  £e  had 
got  so  much  tor  bilking,  when  I,  said  the  other, 
who  it  seems' knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
declare,  have  got  ten  times  as  much  tot  holding  my 
tongue.  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  wilfbuy 
at  so  great  a  price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."' 

Such,  at  times^  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular orator  chose  to  address  his  audience,  in- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
bufibonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of  this 

1  M.  Varro  ds  He  Rostiea.  lib.  i.  c  S.    Cic  ds  Ami- 
citia.    PluUrch.  In  vit.  Caii  Oasocbl. 
S  At  Aix,  ia  Proveoce.      3  A.  GaUios,  lib.  ii.  c  10. 


speech,  it  appean  to  have  been  the  opinbm  of 
Graochua  not  that  the  Romans*  should  sequester 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadoda  for  the  hein  of  Ari- 
arathea,  Init  that  ihsy  should  seiae  it  for  them- 
selves. The  question,  however,  which  now  areae 
relating  to  the  suooesBun  to  this  kingdom,  kid  tba 
foundation  of  a  tedious  and  bkiody  war.  of  which 
the  operations  and  evenU  will  occur  in  their  place. 
Gkaochns^  on  the  approach  of  tha 
U.  C.  639.  electkm  of  consuls,  employed  all 
C  Aas<w,  ln>  credit  and  influence  to  support 
On.  Dtmithu  Caius  Fannins,  in  opposition  to 
Msn^Mu,,  Opimius.who,bytnsvmiiujoeand 
activity  m  suppressing  the  treason- 
able designs  of  the  allies  atFregella,  had  incumd 
the  dupleasnre  of  the  popuhir  party ;  and  Fannius 
being  aocordingiy  chosen,  together  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahetiobarbua,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  ofler 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  le-eleeted  into  tba 
ofllioe  of  tribune.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a  step,  which,  bemg 
reckoned  illegal  as  well  aa  alarming,  was  that 
which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been 
since  made  by  Papirius  Carlo  to  have  the  legally 
of  such  re-eleotions  acknowledged ;  but  thia 
having  fsiled.  Caius  Graochui^  with  great  ad- 
dress, inserted  in  one  of  his  popular  edicts,  a  daon 
declaring  it  competent  for  tne  people  to  reelect  a 
tribune,  m  case  be  should  neeJ  a  continuation  of 
his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  public  engage- 
ments. To  avail  himaelf  of  this  clause,  he  now 
declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people 
were  far  from  being  accomplished.  Under  toja 
pretence  he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of  the 
new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  tii- 
bunitian  power  by  the  prospect  of  its  repeated  ro* 
newalfl^  and  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  his  ad- 
ministfation  upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity  to 
the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of 
the  share  which  his  brother  hsd  left  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  and  ordaining,  that  the  jadge% 
for  the  future,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone,  a  class  of  men,  who^  being 
left  out  of  the  senate,  and  of  oourw  not  compr»> 

bended  in  the  laws  that  prohifarted 
Ltx  Snmro-  commerop,  had  betaken  themselvcti| 
Ma  JMcto-  as  has  been  observed,^  to  lucrative 
*^  professions,  were  the  farmen  of  the 

revenue,  the  contracton  for  tlie  aimj, 
and,  in  general,  the  merchanta  who  conducted  the 
whole  trade  of  the  republic  Though  they  might 
be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  disputes  of  the 
senate  and  people,  and  therefore  impartial  whero 
the  other  ordera  were  biassed,  there  was  no  daas 
of  men  more  likely  to  prostitute  the  chaiader  of 
judges  for  interest  or  actual  hire.^  This  revolution 
m  the  courts  of  justice  aoooniingly  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  hasten  the  approaching 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  disorden  of  the 
government. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  bj 
Ltti§  Pr«>  Giacchus,  or  ascribed  to  bim^  r»> 
vimetu  sntf  •  lated  to  the  noniination  of  offioen  to 
•amdiB.         govern  the  provinoea;  and,  if  it  had 

been  strictly  observed,  might  have 
made  some  compensation  for  the  fanner.  1  he 
power  of  naming  such  officen  waa  committed  to 
the  senate,  and  the  arrangements  were  to  be  an* 
nually  nuhoebefore  the  election  of  consuls.    This 
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oontittind  to  be  kw,  bot  waa  often  oremiled  by 
tbepeofjle.' 

In  .tbe  flame  year,  the  boldeet  and  moflt  dan- 
getova  praject  tlmt  had  ever  been  formed  by  any 
of  the  popiihff  leaden,  that  for  admitting  the 
ItaKan  allies  upon  the  roUa  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, already  attempted  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  wae 
again  renewed  by  Caiua  Gmocbua;- and,  upon 
the  utmoet  exertion  of  the  vij^ance  and  authority 
of  the  senate,  with  greaf  difficulty  prevented. 

The  mmoor  of  this  project  having  brought 
multitudes  to  Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  rive  the  consuls  in  charge  to  clear  the 
dty,  on  the  day  that  this  important  question  vifid 
expected  to  come  on,  of  all  strangers,  and  not  to 
saner  any  aliens  to  remain  within  four  mileli  of 
the  walls.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion, Gracchus  fmtend  tne  poorer  dtizena  with 
the  prospect  of  advantaj^us  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
which  he.  proposer!  to  plant  in  the  districts  of  Cam- 

Knia  and  Tarentum,  the  most  cultivated  parts  of 
ily,  and  in  colonies,  which  he  likewise  proposed 
to  send  abroad  into  some  of  the  richest  provinces. 
Such  settlements  had  been  fbrmeriy  nuule  to  oc- 
cupy and  secure  recent  conquest ;  they  were  now 
caksulaled  to  serve  as  baits  to  popular  &vour,  and 
as  a  provision  made  by  the  leaders  of  &ction,  for 
their  own  friends  and  adherents. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts^  re- 
solved to  retort  on  their  adveraanes ;  and  for  this 
purpose  instructed  Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if  pos- 
sible, supplant  Gracchus  in  the  fiivour  of  the 
people.  Livius^  professing  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  senate,  proposed  a  nuu^ber  of  acts:  one  to 
conciliate  tlie  mmds  of  the  allies,  by  giving  them, 
while  they  served  in  the  army,  the  same  exemp- 
tkm  from  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Ro- 
man dtiiens  had  enioyed. 

Anotoer,  for  the  establishment  of 
UxLhUda  twelve  different  colonies,  each  of 
Tnrgo  CM-  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what, 
«»J«««»*  possibly,  had  the  greatest  effect,  be- 
^^*"'  cause  it  appeared  to  exceed  in  muni- 
ficence all  the  edicts  of  Gracchus, 
was  an  exemption  of  all  those  lands,  which  should 
be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sempronian 
law,  from  alt  quit-rents  and  public  burdens,  which 
had  hitbertos  in  general,  been  laid  on  all  poeses- 
siona  that  vrere  nekl  from  the  public'  it  was 
proposed  to  name  ten  commissionerB  to  distribute 
lanus  thus  unincumbered  to  the  people;  and 
three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaceum,  Taren- 
tum, and  Neptunia,  as  having  been  actually  sent 
abroad  this  year,  and  probably  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
ImMMm.  creed,  that  the  city  of  Carthw  might 
be  rebuilt  for  the  reoeptbn  ofa  colony 
of  six  thousand  Roman  citizens.  This  decree 
bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of  Liviua, 
but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribune  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
these  ooboies,  as  likely  to  carry  off  a  number  of 
the  more  fiurtious  citizens,  and  to  furmsh  an  op- 
portunity likewise  of  removing  from  the  dty,  for 
some  time,  the  popular  leaders  themselves,  under 
pretence- of -employing  them  to  conduct  and  to 


5  Floras,  lib.  fv.  e.  13.  Bailiut.  de  Bell.  Jagurth.  No. 
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settle  the  fhmifies  destined  to  form  those  esta- 
blishments. Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus,  and 
Fulvius  Flaocus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  in  all  these  factious  measures,  were 
destined  to  take  charge  of  the  new  coloniists,  and 
to  superintend  their  settlement.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in 
U.  C.  6S3.  t^  election  of  Opimius  to  the  con- 
sulship of  the  following  year,  carried 
Om.  L.  Opi-  an  important  object  to  the  reputation 
QJFab.  Max-  *"**  interest  of  their  party,  and  con^ 
innu.  ceived  hopes  of  beini^  able,  by  the 

authority  of  this  magistrate,  to  com- 
bat the  desifirnsof  Gracchus  more  effectually  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
tained in  the  administration  of  aflaire  in  ualy, 
while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to 
oommand  in  Gaul.  Caius  Gracchus,  having  |he 
presump^on  to  offer  himself  a  third  time  candi- 
date for  the  ofiice  of  tribune,  was  rejected,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  authority 
of  the  senate  began  to  prevail ;  and,  as  they  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  his  exdusion  from  any 
share  in  the  magistracy,  so  they  might  be  able  to 
frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  tne  acts  he  had  ob- 
tained in  fi&vour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulse  of  Gracchus  and  his  assodates^ 
the  aristocratical  party  came  to  have  a  majority. 
even  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  duestions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Centuries ;  and  this  drcum- 
stance  ak>ne,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  govern- 
ment The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an 
active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  former  reso- 
lutions With  the  same  dedsion  and  rapidity  with 
Whidi  they  had  be^n  passed.  Much  violence  was 
expected,  and  Che  dmerent  parties,  recollecting 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Tiberius 
Ghnaochus^  took  measures  not  to  be  surprised  by 
their  antagonists ;  for  the  most  part  came  to  the 
pbce  of  assembly  in  bands,  even  under  arms, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  as  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Minudus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  conseouenoe 
ofa  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  tnat  he 
was  moved  by  some  unfavourable  presages,  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  ofthe  late 
popuhir  acts;  and  particularly,  to  change  the 
destination  of  the  colony  intendied  for  Carthage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius 
Ghracchus,  jwho  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  was  to  be  dedded, 
these  popular  leaden  attempted  to  seize  the  capi- 
tol,  but  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  con- 
sul, who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  aecured 
that  statidn. 

In  the  morning  afier  thcjr  had  received  this 
disappointment,  the  people  bang  assembled,  and 
the  consul  being  employed  in  offering  up  the  cus- 
tomary SBcrifioes^  Gracchus,  with  his  patw,  came 
to  their  place  in  the  oomitium.  One  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  consul,  who  was  carrying  away 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,  reproached  Gracchus^ 
as  he  passed,  with  sedition^  and  bid  him  desist 
firom  his  machinations  agamst  the  government 
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of  the  eommonwealtlL  On  thii  protoeaiion,  one 
of  the  mrty  of  Ghraochus  struck  the  coneul*ft  offi- 
cer with  bis  dagger,  and  killed  him  on  th^  spot. 
The  cry  of  muraer  tan  through  the  multitude, 
and  the  assembly  becan  to  break  up.  Gracchus 
endesYoured  to  speak,  but  couU  not  be  heard  for 
the  tumult;  and  all  thoughts  of  business  were 
laid  aside.  The  consul  immediately  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet;  and  haying  reported  what 
had  happened  in  the  comitium,  and  what  appear- 
ed to  hun  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  a  war,  which 
the  popular  &ction  had  prepared  against  the 
state,  he  received  the  char^  that  was  usual  on 
perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  manner 
which  his  own  prudence  should  direct,  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  authorized, 
he  commanded  the  senators  and  the  knights  to 
ann,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to  secure  the 
principal  streets.  Being  master  of  the  capitd  and 
ibrum,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  of  the  people 
to  the  usual  place  on  the  following  day,  ana  cited 
the  persons  accused  of  the  murder  to  answer  for 
the  crime  which  was  laid  to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
consul's  instructbns,  numbers  in  arms,  repaired 
to  the  comitium  at  the  hour  of  assembly,  and 
were  ready  to  execute  such  orders  as  they  miffht 
^eodve  for  the  public  safety.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius  refused  to  answer  the  citation,  and  the  capi- 
tol  being  secured  against  them,  they  took  post, 
with  a  numerous  party  in  brms,  on  the  Aventine 
hill,  which  was  opposite  to  the  capitol,  and  from 
which  they  equahv  looked  down  on  the  forum 
and  plaoe  of  assembly.  Being  again  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  jpeople,  th^ 
sent  a  young  roan,  one  of  the  sons  or  Ful  vius,  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  to  settle  the  tenn 
on  which  they  were  to  surrender  themsdves. 
Upon  this  message  they  were  told,  in  return,  that 
they  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  assambly,  as 


crimtnali^  not  pnteiid  to  negotiate  with  the  f»- 
public,  as  equals;  that  no  part;^,  however  num^* 
roos^  was  entitled  to  pailey  with  the  people  of 
Rome:  and  to  this  answer  the  messenger  was 
forbid,  at  his  peiilf  to  bring  any  reply.  T&  Vf^fJi 
however,  still  hoped  to  gain  tiine,  or  to  divide 
their  enemies;  and  they  ventured  to  empkyyonq^ 
Fulvius  asain  to  repeat  their  message.  He  was 
seized  by  the  consul's  ordenL  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius, with  their  adherents^  were  declared  public 
enemies;  and  a  rewmrd  was  dfiered  to  the  person 
who  should  kill  or  secure  them.  They  were 
instantW  attacked,  and  after  a  little  resastanee^ 
forced  nom  their  ground.'  Gracchus  fled  by'tbo 
wooden  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nvetp 
and  was  there  sbtin,  either  by  hb  own  hand,  or 
by  that  of  a  faithful  servant,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  saving  him  in  lus  last  extren^ifrani 
foiling  into  the  power  of  his  enemies^  Fill  vine 
was  dragged  to  execution  from  a  bath  where  he 
attempt^to  conceal  himself.  The  heads  of  both 
were  carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged  for  tho 
premised  reward.  *        , 

In  this  irav  the  party  of  the  senate  bemg  le- 
l«rly  armed  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut  off 
)  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvina 
in  grnter  numben  than  they  had  done  those  of 
Tiberius;  they  killed  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  the  streeti^  and  confined 
great  numbers,  who  were  allermda  strmngled 
m  the  prisons^  The  bodies  of  the  slain,  ss  the 
law  ordained,  in  the  case  ot!  treason,  being  denied 
the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  cast  into  the  liver, 
end  their  estates  confiscated.^ 

The  house  of  FuWius  was  rased  to  the  gnmndl, 
the  area  kid  open  for  public  uses;  and,  frem 
these,  beginnings,  it  appeared  that  the  Romans^ 
who^  in  the  pursuit  or  their  foreign  oonquesti^ 
had  so  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other  natiooi^ ' 
might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

State  of  Order  and  TranquUlity  whieh  followed  the  SuppretHon  of  the  late  7\cfimtfs  Appear^ 
ance  of  Caiua  Mariva — Foreign  War9 — Complainta  againtt  Jugurtha — ^ppeoraiice  itf  the 
Cimbri^War  vnth  Jvgurtha—Campaign  and  Treaty  (f  Piao^-Jugurtha  comet  to  Rome 
trith  a  Safe-Conduct — Obliged  to  retire  from  thenee^Campaign  <f  Afetelhu—Of  Marivo-^ 
Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Bocchua—HiB  Deat\  after  the  TViumph  qf  Mariu^—ThiM  General  re- 
electedf  in  order  to  commarul  against  the  Cin^fri, 

in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  without  stopping 
the  proceedings  of  government,  or  substituUng  a 
democntical  usurpation  in  its  plaoe.  Even  uie 
judicative  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order, 
promised  to  have  a  salutary  eflect,  by  keeping  a 
Mdanoe  between  the  different  ranks  and  dHKino- 
tions  of  men  in  the  republic 

The  aristocratical  party,  notwithstandiog  Ihe 
ascendant  thejf  had  recently  gained,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rescuid  any  of  the  regular  institutione 
of  Grsochus;  they  were  contented  with  inflict- 
ing punishments  on  those  who  had  been  aooea- 
sary  to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-estabhab- 
ing  such  of  the  nbbles  as  had  sufiered  hj  the 
violence  of  the  popular  foction.  Popilius 


THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  tbieir  violence  to  ftuch  extremes,  as  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  every  person  who  had  any 
desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  their  ill-advised 
recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified  the  mea- 
sures which  hfd  been  taken  against  them.  By  this 
exertion  of  vigour,  the  senate  aiid  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates, recovered  thei^ormer  authority ;  afibira 
returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  the  most  per' 
feet  order  seemed  to  arise  from  the  late  confu- 
sions. GUiestions  of  legislation  were  allowed  to 
take  their  rise  in  t\e  senate,  and  were  not  car- 
ried to  the  peopls^  without  the  sanction  of  the 
senate's  authcutty.  The  legislative  power  vras 
exercised  in  tM  tieembly  <n  the  centuries,  and 
the  prohibitaCT  vr  defensive  function  of  the  tri- 
bunes, or  refEiatt'-itives  of  the  people,  was  such, 
•s  to  prsveat  m  iJosea  of  Ihe  ezeeuttve  power 
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^nvm  into  aiilebyoiie  of  the  edicti  d  Gm^ 
dhu^  or  by  the  penecution  to  which  it  expooed 
him,  was  pow  nscafled  upon  the  motioa  of  Cal- 
paraine  PiK^  ooe  of  the  tribunes.' 
Am  the  itate  of  peities  was  in  some  roeesnre 
Ri«raed,iPapirius  Carbo  thought 
U.  C.  633.    proper  to  withdraw  from  the  po- 
i>^ru     .^      pul^  ^^i  *^  ^7  ^  credit  of 
fiiM   m^C     ^^""'^  "^'^  ''^  possession  of  the  go- 
Pafhim  Cbrto.  vemmoDt,  was  promoted  to  the  sta- 
tion of  consul,  and  yielded  the  first 
fonts  of  his  conversion  by  defending  the  cause  of 
his  predecessor  Opimius^  who^  at  toe  expuration 
of  lus  consulate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
put  Roman  dtisens  to  death  without  the  fonns 
of  law.    Cubo^  though  himself  connected  with 
those  who  suffered,  now  pleaded  the  justice  and 
neeessi^  of  the  late  miiitaiy  executions;  and, 
apon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  client. 
This  merit  on  the  jMUt  of  Carbp,  howevei^  did 
not  so  &r  cancel  his  mnner  ofienoes  as  to  prevent 
is  being  tried  and  condemned  in  the  following 
ear,  as  an  aeeomplioe  in  the  sedition  of  Gnochus. 
was  suppoaea  to  have  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Scipb ;  and  his  cause  qot  being  warmly 
espoused  by  an^  party,  he  fell  a  sacri&e  to  the 
imputation  of  his  nonous  crime.    It  is  said,  that, 
upon  hearing  his  sentence^  he  killed  himself.' 
Octaviu%  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
Tear,  moved  an  amendment  of  the 
law  obtained  by  Gracchus^   re* 
specting  the  distribution  of  com 
Dom  tlw  public  nanaries^  probably 
to  eaas  the  treasury  in  part  of  that  buroen^  but 
the  paiticularBare  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  oetebfated  Caius  Marios 
began  to  ^pear  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and 
nistK  manners,  formed  amidst  the  occupations  o^ 
a  peaaant,^  and  the  hardbbips  of  a  Iqponary  acl- 
dier,  but  of  a  resohite  spirit,  and  inAtiable  ambi- 
tion. He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  without 
any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of  heing  a 
demasn  of  Rome,  laid  claim  to  the  tuxiwrs  of  the 
state.  He  is  remarkable  for  having  sunned  inore 
lepubes  in  his  first  attsmpts  to  be  elected  mto 
office,  and  for  havmg  succeeded  more  frequenUy 
afterwards,  th*n  anyother  Roman  citizen  during 
the  existence  of  ths  comiaonwealth. 

Marius,  afier  being  disappointed  in  lus  first 
canvass  for  the  office  of  tribune,  succeeded  in  the 
foUoning  year.  The  acto  which  were  passed 
under  hu  tztbunste,  and  which  bear  his  nam^  do 
not  carry  any  violent  expressions  of  paity-apirit, 
nor  dva  iotamatiMi  of  that  insatiate  ainbition  with 
whidi  he  afterwards  distressed  his  country  i  the 
first  related  to  the  conduct  of  eleo- 
l4xMarUi§  tions,  and  provided  some  remedy 
Bm^ng^'  for  an  evil  which  was  complained 
of  in  the  manner  of  solicitinff  votes. 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  tne  dti- 
Kns  passed  to  give  in  their  ballols^  was  ao  bruad 
as  to  admit,  not  oply  those  who  came  to  vote,  but 
the  candidates  likewise,  with  Um^  adherents  and 
fiiends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  their  votea. 
Menus  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice,, 
and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  people, 
by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters 
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could  pass.  A  party  of  the  noblea,  with^  Anre- 
lius  Gotta  the  consul  at  their  head,  not  knowing 
with  what'  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  to 
contend,  being  averse  to  tens  reformatbn,  prevailed 
on  the  senate  to  withhold  its  authority,  without 
vrhich  any  regular  question  on  this  so^ect  could 
not  be  put  to  the  people,  But  Marius,  in  the 
character  of  tribune^  threatened  the  consul  with 
immediate  imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  to 
recall  this  vote  of  the  senate.  The  matter  being 
reconsidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  was  first  on 
the  rolls,  having  given  his  voice  for  affirming  the 
first  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  custody ; 
and  there  being  no.tribune  to  intercede  for  him, 
roust  have  gone  to  prison,  if  the  dispute  had  not 
terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to  have  the 
matter  carried  to  the  people,  as  Marius  pro- 
posed, with  the  sanction  of  the  senate's  authority. 

In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marius,  the  repubuc 
was  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
in  withstanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues to  flatter  the  indigent  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  treasuiy,  by  repealing  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octaviu^  and  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  ftom  the 
granaries.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of 
tribunitian  foction.  Marius  oppoaed  it  as  of  dan- 
gerous consequence.  And  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  bj 
any  p<iity,  and  a  person  who,  into  whatever  party 
he  anou/d  be  admitted,  was  destined  to  govern: 
The  times  indeed  were  likely  to  give  more  im- 
poitance  Vo  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  a  dtl- 
Ten ;  ancf  in  that  be  was  still  farther  raised  above 
the  nvdioe  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  revile 
or  undervalue  what  were  called  his  upstart  pre- 
tensions.' 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  passed 
into  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
republic  of  Marseilles,  they  had  kept  on  foot  in 
that  neighbourhood  a  military  force;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations,  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Uetultich,  a  prince 
of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to  raise  a 
force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
expel  these  intruders,  but  was  defeated,  first  by 
the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  furnished  these  generals  with 
the  subjects  of  their  respective  triumphs.  This 
prince  himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitius,  and 
was  carried  to  Rome,  where  b^  was  led  in  pro- 
cesoon,  distinguished  by  his  painted  arms  and 
his  chariot  of  silver,  the  equipage  in  which  it  was 
said  he  usually  led  his  armv  tobattle.* 

It  appean  that  the  Romans  had 

17.  0.  633.  employed  elephants  in  the  first  wan 

they  made  in  Gaul ;  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  effect  that  waa 

produced  by  these  animals.^ 

Ctuintus  Marcus  succeeded  D(MDitius  in  the 
command  of  the  foroea  which  were  emploved  in 
Gaul ;  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na- 
tives, who  appeared  from  different  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  resist  his  arms.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Narho^  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
acquired  province  on  one  side;  and  as  the  Rio*  \ 
mans  had  hitherto  always  passed  by  sea  into 

5  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
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that  coantry,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  paaiage 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communication  by 
land  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  coune  of 
tbeae  operationd  the  Susni,  an  Alpiiie  nation  that 
opposed  him,  were  entirely  cirt  off*. 

About  this  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters,  in  the  Ba- 
leares  and  m  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  republic  did  not  meet  for  some  years  with  an 
enemy  able  to  resist  her  power,  except  on  the 
side  of  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  where  the  pro- 
consul Cato  was  defeated ;  and  where  a  resistance 
was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreifirn  affairs  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Komans,  the  most  memoraUe 
was  the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  which,  by  the  death  of  Micipsa,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Massinissa,  came  to  be  di»- 
poeed  of  about  this  time.    The  late  kins  had  two 
eons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.    He  had  likewise 
adopted  Juzurtha,  the  natural  son  of  hb  brother 
Manastabal^  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head 
of  his  aroiies,  thinking  it  safer  to  gain  him  by 
good  offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  ex- 
clusion from  favour.    He  had  formed  a  pioject, 
frequent  among  barbarous  and  despotic  sovereigns,' 
but  always  ru'moas,  to  divide  his  territories ;  and 
he  hoped  that,  while  he  provided  for  bis  own 
sons,  he  should  secure  to  tnero,  fitun  motives  of 
gratitude,  the  protection  and  good  of&eea  of  Ju- 
ffurtha,  whom  ne  admitted  to  an  equal  share  with 
Qmem  in  the  oartition  of  his  kingdom.    The  con- 
sequences ot  this  mistaken  arranaement  soon 
appeared  in  the  distractions  that  loUowed,  and 
which  arose  from  the  ambition  of  Jugunha,  to 
nuke  himself  master  of  the  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  formed  a  secret  design  against  the  livss  «f 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiemp- 
flal,  fell  into  his  snare,  and  was  assassinated. 
Adherbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty 
enemy  to  declare  himself  openly,  took  the  fi^ 
agsinst  him  with  all  the  forort  he  could  raise,  but 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuse  in  the 
Roman  province,  and  trom  thence  thou^t  proper 
to  pajss  into  Italy,  in  order  to  ^Y  his  complaints 
before  the  ^nate  and  people  (^  Kotne. 

Massiniasa,  the  granofather  of  this  injured 
prince,  had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Carthage ;  and,  upon  the  final 
reduction  of  that  republic,  was  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  part  Or  its  spoils.  From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vassal  or  tributanr  prince  to  his  soverdffn  lord. 
Upon  the  faith  of  this  connection,  Adheroal  now 
carried  his  complaints  to  Rome ;  and  Juzurtha, 
knowing  bow  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators^  to  conioder  themselves  as 
^e  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  thought  proper  to 
send  deputies  on  his  part,  to  counteract  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  rival 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  Scapb 
at  the  sioge  of  Numantia,  where  be  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  mannen  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
Ms  implicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  every  service.  He  had  even  then  probably 
directed  his  views  to  the  succession  oi  NumkUa, 
and  saw  of  what  consequence  the  Romans  might 
prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes.    He  had  stomed 


their  chaiaotor,  and  bad  already  Dixkad  <Hit  IIm 
line  he  was  to  fidbw  in  ooimcting  his  aAdn 
with  that  people.  They  appeared  to  be  a  mm- 
ber  of  sovereigns  asswnwed  toother,  ablo  in 
council  and  formidable  in  the  field ;  bat  in  cooir 
parison  to  the  Africans  in  ffenend,  nndesigning 
and  simple.  With  the  pride  of  monaichs  thej 
began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of  coor- 
tiers,  and  were  to  bie  moved  by  coittiderations  of 
interest  rather  than  force.  His  commissioners 
were  now  accordingly  furnished  with  ample  pre- 
sents, and  with  the  means  of  graCUying  the  prin- 
cipal persona  at  Rome  in  a  manner  thai  was 
suited  to  their  respective  ranks  and  to  their  in- 
fluenee  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jogortha,  Kke  moat 
politicians  that  refine  too  much,  had  fonned  a 
system  with  great  ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a' specious  wit;  but  bad  not  taken  into  hia  ac- 
count the  whole  ctreumstances  of  the  case  in 
which  he  engaged.  Rome,  he  supposed,  was  a 
city  to  be  s«d.  He  forgot  that,  though  manjir 
Romans  cbukl  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  su^ 
dent  to  buy  the  republic;  that  to  bay  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  niany  more ; 
that  as  he  raised  expectations,  the  number  of  ex- 
pectants increased  without  limit;  that  the  mora 
ne  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  |^ve ; 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  parties,  if  be 
gained  one  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  was  suflicient 
to  rouse  tlie  other  against  him.  And  acooidingly, 
after  lavishing  his  money  to  inflnence  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  with  the  femes  of  tho 
republic,  after  he  had  exhausted  his  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Akbough  Juguitha  had  many  partiana  at 
Rome,  such  vrasthe  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the 
oispicion  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused  it, 
that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  v/ere  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  tho 
matter  referred  to  ten  eommissioiien  whe  should 
go  into  Africa,  and  in  presence  of  the  paitiea 
settle  the  differences  which  subsisted  between 
them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art  on  tho 
Roman  commiwionera  wkh  better  aoocess  than 
he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the  kingdoa^ 
and  to  fevour  him  in  the  k>t  which  shouktbe  as- 
signed to  himself:  knowing  that  foree  must  ulti- 
mately decide  every  controversy  which  should 
arise  on  the  subject,  he  made  cfaoioe,  not  of  the 
richest,  but  of  the  most  waiUie  division;  and 
indeed  had  already  determined  that,  aa  soon  aa 
the  Romans  left  Afirica,  he  abould  mokean  end 
of  the  contest  by  the  death  of  Adherbal ;  trusting 
that,  b^  continuing  to  use  the  specific  whidh  S 
was  said  he  had  already  applied,  be  might  pie^ 
on  the  Romans  to  overloot  what  they  would  not, 
on  a  previous  request,  have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  commissionen,  marched  into  the  tentila- 
ries  €f  Adherbal,  shut  him  up  in  the  town  of 
Cirta ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  repeated 
messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the  Hr^kirit, 
until  the  meroenariea  of  Adherbal,  tired  of  the 
hardships  they  were  made  to  eodun^  adiisadL 
and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  deaert,  foaoaa 
him  to  commit  himself  to  the  merey  of  Jugurth>i 
by  whom  he  was  immediataly  put  to  death. 
By  these  events^  in  about  aawn  jaan  firam  the 
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dMrth  of  Mkxpn,  JiMutbA  ImmI  •ttaioed  to  the 
ofcjeet  of  bb  higheit  dMra;  but  the  arU  which 
moeiired  him  a  erown,  fikewke  Tendered  hk  state 
uweeuie.  He  was  diiappointed  in  hia  ezpecta- 
tioo  to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  hedealt 
went  into  the  collen  only  of  a  fiew,  but  hiscnmes 
TOoaed  the  indignation  of  the  whole  peo|>le.  Pmo- 
tiaed  statesmen  or  politicians  axe  seldom  roused 
by  mere  ftelings  of  mdignation  on  the  subject  of 
private  wfonga.  They  nave,  or  pretend  to  have^ 
leasons  of  state  to  suppress  the  oonaideiation  of 
indinduals.  The  ffreater  part  oftbe  Roman  senate 
•ooordingly,  wfaetDer  actmff  on  maxims  of  policy, 
or  won  by  the  preaents  of  Juffurtha,  received  the 
cofnplainte  which  were  lodged  against  him  with 
tndmerenoe;  but  the  assembly  of  the  peo^ 
OMwed  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  nraider  which 
wcie  raised  by  the  tribunes^  received  the  repre* 
aentations  of  bis  conduct  with  indignation  and 
rage.  These  paaaions  were  inflamed  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  noUeSi  who  were  supposed  to  lavour 
the  murderer.  Neither  the  most  oeliberate  states- 
man  nor  the  most  determined  paitizan  of  Jugur- 
tha  durst  appear  in  his  cause,  nor  propose  tode- 
cline  a  war  with  that  prince,  ahoou^h  it  was 
Gfcely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulties ; 
and  waa  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  wbena cloud 
hung  over  Italy  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  a  quarter 
from  which  the  Romans  alwa^  expected,  and 
often  experienced,  the  most  temUe  storms. 

About  the  time  that  Adherbal 
U.  C.  640.  laid  his  coznplainte  against  Jugur- 
tha  befine  tne  senate  of  Rome,  a 
new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Europe, 
or  of  Asia,  had  cast  off  a  swarm,  which,  mignt- 
ing  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  was  first  desmed 
by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  Illyricum,  and 
presently  drew  their  attention  to  that  side.  The 
norde  was  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred  thou- 
•and  fighting  men,  conducting  their  fSupilies  of 
women  and  children,  and  covering  the  plains 
wHh  thrif  cattle.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo 
waa  ordered  to  take  post  in  Illyricum,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host  He  waa 
alarmed  with  their  seeming  to  point  towards  the 
(fistriot  of  Aquileia;  and  puUmg  hiroseU^  with 
too  little  precaution,  in  their  way,  could  not  with- 
stand their  numbers,  and  was  overwhebned  as  1^ 
a  tempest 

This  migrating  nation  the  Romans  have  called 
by  the  name  of  Cimbii  without  determining  from 
whence  they  came.  It  is  said  that  dieir  cavalry 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand ;  that 
it  was  their  practice  to  despise  horses,  as  well  as 
the  other  spoils  of  theur  enemies  which  they 
|renerally  destroyed :  and  from  this  circumstanoe 
It  may  be  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
extraction,  nor  sprung  fiiom  those  mighty  plains 
in  the  northern  parte  of  Asia,  where  military 
force  has  from  tmie  immemorial  consisted  of 
cavafa7,  where  horses  were  valued  above  eveiy 
other  speciea  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  that 
they  must  have  been  bred  amongst  mountains 
and  wiQod&  where  this  animal  is  not  equally  use- 
fuL  On  their  helmets,  which  were  crested  with 
pliumos  of  fieatheri^  tbe;^  carried  the  gapinff  jaws 
of  wild  beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breasts 
plates  of  iroi^  had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicu- 
ous colour;  and  carried  two  missile  iavelios  or 
dart^  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected  tlieir 
fighting  mexL  for  the  most  psit,  into  a  solid 
•guas^  equpli^  intending  ev«iy  way :  in  on^  of 


theur  battles  it  vias  reported  that  the  aides  of  this 
square  extended  thirty  stadia,  or  between  three 
and  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost  ranks 
were  frsteiMd  together  with  chains  kxrked  to  their 
gadles,  which  trade  them  impenetrable  to  every 
attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in 
sweeping  obstructions  before  them.  Such  were 
the  aecounte  with  which  the  Romans  were 
alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tremendous 
enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Caibo,  Italy  biy 
open  to  tl^  devastations^  yet  tbey  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  westward,  and  keeping  the  Alps 
on  their  left,  made  their  apiwaranoe  again  on  the 
fiontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonne 
Gaul,  and  finim  thence  passed  into  Spain,  where 
they  continued  to  alarm  Roman  settlements,  and 
ke^  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tract  they  might  anerwardschoose  to  pursue. 
Such  waitf  the  state  of  affairs, 
U.  C.  643.      when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 

indignation  of  the  Koman  people 
Pa*.  Otinu.  forcra  the  state  into  a  war  with 
JJJIj^^*  Jugurtha.  The  consul  Piso  waa 
L.  Cmipur-  appointed  to  command  in  Numi- 
wiw,  fim,  dia.  The.necessary  levies  and  sup- 
Bcatia.  plies  for  this  servkx  were  orderra, 

and  Jugurtha  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  fospe  of  the  Roman  republic  waa 
to  be  employed  against  him;  yet,  in  hopes  to 
avcnrt  the  storm,  he  sent  bis  son  with  two  proper 
assistanta,  in  the  quality  of  ambassadon  to  Rome, 
chiefly  trusting  to  the  arts-of  imnnoation  he  haa 
hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  distribution  of  pre- 
eento  and  of  money.  Their  arrival  being  reported 
to  the  senate,  a  resolution  of  this  boc^  passed^ 
that  unless  they  brought  an  offer  from  Jugurtha 
to  surrender  his  person  and  his  kingdom  at  dis- 
cretion, they  should  be  required  in  ten  days  to 
depart  from  Italy. 

This  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Ju- 
ffurths,  he  presently  withdrew,  «nd  was  followed 
ay  a  Roman  ermy,  which  was  prepared  to  em- 
bark for  Africa.  The  war  was  conducted  at  first 
with  great  vivacity  and  success :  but  Jugurtha^ 
by  offering  great  public  concessions  or  private 

rtifications^  prevttled  on  the  consul  to  negotiate, 
waa  agreed,  that  upon  receiving  a  proper 
hostafle  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  king  him- 
self shouk)  repair  to  their  cama  in  oitler  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  In  the  articles  that  were  made 
public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at 
discretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contribution  in 
horses,  com,  elephsnts,  and  money ;  but  in  secret 
articles,  wlueh  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time^ 
the  consul  engaged  that  the  person  of  the  king 
akould  be  safe^  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  secured  to  him. 

.During  these  transactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 
piration of  Piso's  command  drew  near,  and  he 
oimsdyr  was  caUed  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the  ap> 
proaching  electiais.  His  reixnt  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  and 
the  €iy  of  cunuption  resumed  by^  tne  ptwular 
party.  *'  When  is  this  captive  T  sud  the  tribona 
Memmius;  "if  he  have  surrendered  himself  he 
will  obey  your  eommands;  send  for  bim;  quss- 
tiosi  him  in  respect  to  what  b  past  If  he  r«usa 
to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  tna^ 
which  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha,  princely  for- 
tonca  to  a  few  jnivate  persons,  ruin  and  infamy 
to  the  Roman  republic."    Upon  this  motion  th* 
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prstor  CaMtOB  Lon^nns,  a  person  of  approved 
merit  and  unshaken  integrity,  was  haiitenecl  into 
Africa,  with  positive  instructions  to  bring  the 
kinv  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the  safe  conduct 
which  Cassios  brought  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  by  his  own  assurances  of  protection,  Ju- 
gurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  himfelf  to  the 
fiiith  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  aside  his  kingly 
state  and  attendants,  set  out  for  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  Rome.  Upon 
his  arrival,  being  called  into  the  public  assembly, 
Memmius  proposed  to  interrogate  him  on  the 
subject  of  h'ls  supposed  secret  transaction  with 
certain  members  of  the  senate ;  but  here  Bebius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed  his  negative ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  exclaimed, 
and  even  menaced,  this  tribune  persisted.  And 
before  this  bar  to  the  farther  examination  of  Ju- 
gurtha  could  be  removed,  an  incident  took  place, 
which  occasioned  hbeudden  departure  from  italv. 
Massivs,  the  son  of  Gulussa,  being  the  grand- 
son and  natural  representative  of  Massinissa,  and 
the  only  person  besides  Jugurtha  who  remained 
of  the  royd  line  of  Numidia,  had  been  persuaded 
by  Albinus,  the  consul  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  state  his  pretensions  beforo  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha, 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  resent  his  crimes,  gave  a  specimen 
of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he 
was  inclined,  employed  against  this  competitor 
the  ordinary  arts  of  nis  court,  and  had  him  assas- 
sinated. The  crime  was  traced  to  its  author,  but 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  received  could  not  be 
violated ;  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he 
left  Rome  with  that  memorable  saying ;  "  Here 
is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any  buyer  could  be  found." 
The  consul  Albinus  soon  fol- 
IJ.  C.  643.  lowed  Jugurtha,  to  take  the  com- 
JK  JW»iic{iu  mand  of  me  Roman  army  in  Afri- 
Jiiifus  $r  Poit'  ca;  and  being  eager  to  perform 
*«*•  ■tf'WiMi*.   BoiDe  notable  action  before  the  ex- 

E 'ration  of  hjs  year,  which  was  £ut  approaching, 
i  urged  the  kmg  of  Numidu^  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  assemble  in  the  province ;  but  found  that 
be  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  had  the  art  to 
elude  his  impetuosity,  and  from  whose  apparent 
conduct  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  nis  real 
designs.  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with 
a  seeming  intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he 
was  most  resolved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  precipitantly 
fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  he  might  incur 
in  a  too  eager  purauit  His  oflfera  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  in  gene- 
ral condemned.  He  made  'solemn  cafntulations 
and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  con- 
ndered  breach  of  faith,  like  a  feint  or  an  ambush, 
as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Europeans 
luive  always  termed  it  perfidy  to  break  the  fiuth 
of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to  bo 
caught  in  the  snare. 

By  the  artifices  of  Jogurtha,  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remissness  of  his  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  «nd  the  eonsul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  hu  successor. 
At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  great  agitation. 


The  cry  of  oorroption,  whSch  had  been  raised 
against  many  of  tne  nobles,  on  account  of  their 
supposed  correspondence  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an 
advantage  to  the  popular  party,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  improve  it,  by  raising  prosecutions  to 
the'  ruin  of  persons,  eitlier  odious  to  the  people,  or 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had 
the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands.!  Three 
inquisitora  were  accordingly  named  by  special 
commisBion  to  take  cognizance  of  all  oompnaints 
of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  before  them ; 
and  thtf  commissbn  was  instantly  emplqye^to 
harass  the  nobility,  and  to  revenge  tne  blood 
which  had  been  shied  in  the  late  popular  tumults. 
Lucius  Calpumius,  Piso,  Bestis,  C.  Cato,  Spa- 
rius  Albimu,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  of  consular 
dignity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the 
popular  resentment  ^  The  tribune  Mamilias, 
upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  erected, 
with  his  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  trust,  the  heat  of  the  prosecu- 
tions might  abate,  moved  the  people  that  Uiey 
might  be  continuied  in  their  oflSoe;  and,  upon 
finding  themselveiB  opposed  by  the  influence  of 
the  senate  and  all  the  ordinary  powen  of  the  state^ 
they  suspended^  by  virtue  of  their  tribnnitiaii 

Eower,  the  election  of  consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year 
ept  the  republic  in  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval  Aulus  Albinus,  left  by  nis 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  some  honourable  action.  He  left  his 
quartera  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far  bto  the 
country,  hoping  that  by  foroe  or  surprise  he  might 
possess  himself  of  tlie  Numidian  treasures  or 
ma^zines.  Jugurtha  encouraged  him  in  this 
design,  affected  fear,  retired  with  precipitation 
wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselves;  and, 
to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  general,  sent 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pKy.  He  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Thradans  and  other  foreignenL 
then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.  Some  m 
these  he  corrupted ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
Roman  army  into  difficult  situations,  and  pre- 
pared his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly  ad- 
vanced in  tne  night  to  the  Roman. station ;  and 
the  avenues  being  entrusted,  as  he  expected,  to 
the  Thracians  aim  Ligurians  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted, and  by  whom  he  was  «uflered  to  pass,*  he 
surprised  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  from  thence  in  great  confusion  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  they  enjoyed,  dunng 
night,  some  rrspite  from  the  enemy ;  but  without 
any  resource  for  subsistence,  or  hopes  ef  recover- 
ing their  baggage. 

in  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  pretor;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans,  stripped  of  their  provisiun  and  equi- 
page, were  then  in  his  power,  msde  a  merit  of 
offering  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  days 
evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted  :  bat 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  OO' 
casion  to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It  was 
voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  bindings  and  the 
consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loes  of  the 
puUicL  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  fiunily, 
made  nasty  levies,  with  which  he  proposed  to  r»- 
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new  the  war  in  l^faraidis,  but  not  hainng  the 
content  of  the  tribunes  to  thb  measure,  he  wis 
obliged  to  leave  his  forces  behind  him  in  Italy, 
and  joined  the  army  without  bein^  able  to  bring 
any  reinfoioement.  He  found  it  in  no  condition 
to  (ace  the  enem^,  and  was  contented  to  remain 
in  the  province  till  a  succeesor  should  be  named. 
Resentment  of  the  disgraces  in- 
H,  C.  644.  curred  in  Africa,  and  fear  of  inva- 
sion from  the  CimlHi,  who^  having 
Q.Oaeahu  traversed  Spain  and  GhLul,  were 
jSiSS-  "^'^  ^^  ^^^  march,  appear  to  have 

MMU^'      calmed  for  a  little  tune  the  ani- 
AUsaw.  mosity    of  domestic   fiictions   at 

Rome.  The  consular  elections 
were  suffered  to  proceed,  and  the  choice  of  the 
people  fell  on  Gtumtus  Cedliua  Metellus  and  M. 
J  onius  Silanos ;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the 
ooounand  of  the  army  in  Numidia,  the  second  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gkul,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible, 
from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About  this  time 
those  wandering  nations  had  sent  a  formal  mes- 
aage  to  the  Romans^  destrins  to  have  it  under- 
^&d  on  what  hinds  they  might  settle,^  or  rather, 
over- what  lands  they  might  pass^  in  migration 
with  their  herds.  This  request  being  refined  by 
the  senate,  they  opened  a  passage  by  force,  over^ 
came  in  battle  the  consul  Silanos,  and,  probably 
without  intending  to  retain  any  conquest,  con- 
tinued to  move  wherever  the  aspect  of  the  country 
tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  consider- 
nble  reinforcement;  and,  having  spent  some  time 
in  reatorinff  the  discipline  of  the  arrnj  which  had 
been  greatfy  neglected,  and  in  training  his  new 
levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of  the  service^ 
lie  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's  country, 
and  in  his  way,  had  frequent  messsj^es  from  Ju- 
gurtha,  with  professions  of  eubmiasion  and  of  a 
pacific  dispositioiL 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  territo^ 
ly  of  Numidia,  they  jacoordingly  found  the  coun- 
try prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner; 
the  people  in  tranquillity,  the  sates  of  every  dty 
left  open,  and  the  markets  leiSy  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Juguitha,  creating  distrust,  only  excited  the 
vigtiattce  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numulian  his  own  insidious  arts. 
He  tampered  with  Bomilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
aengen  of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
promised  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  de- 
liver hun  into  the  hands  of  the  Romany  either 
Kviiig  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  his  known  cha- 
racter for  falsehood  must  have  destroyed  the  cre- 
dit of  all  his  professbns,  even  if  he  should  at  any 
time  think  proper  to  make  them  sincere,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  effect  of  his  submissive  messages  in  ren- 
dering the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition  to 
profitby  any  errors  they  should  commit,  and  hoped 
to  dreumvent  and  destroy  them  on  their  march. 
For  this  purpose  he  wdted  for  them  on  the  d»- 
■oenta  of  a  tu^h  mountain,  over  which  they  were 
to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Mothul,  a  river  whkh 
helped  to  form  the  situation  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himsel£  He  accordingly  lay  concealed  by 
its  banks,  until  the  enemy  actually  fell  into  thie 
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mare  he  had  laid  for  them.  With  the  advantagji 
of  the  ground  and  of  numbers,  he  maintains, 
daring  the  greater  part>of  the  day^  a  contest  with 
troops  who  possessed,  against  his  irregulars,  a 
great  superiority  of  orJer,  discipline,  and  cou- 
rage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romans,  as  he 
expected,  in  any  d«gree  off  their  guard,  he  wa% 
in  the  event  of  that  day's  action,  obliged  to  fly 
with  a  few  horse  to  a  remote  part  of  his  Kingdom. 

This  victory  obtained  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dispersed, 
and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horsemen,  who  at- 
tended his  persoi),  to  find  a  plaoe  oS.  retreat,  and 
to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  assemble  new 
forced,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war^ 

The  Numiilians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  un- 
settled state  of  their  own  country,  made  the  use 
of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar:  but  so  void  was 
the  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its  people  so 
ignorant  of  orJer,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  the  kin({  to  fight  two  battles  with  the  same 
army.  If  victorious,  they  withdrew  with  their 
plunder ;  if  defeated,  they  supposed  att  militaiy 
obligations  at  an  end :  and  in  either  cas&  after 
an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he  expected  to  be 
soonest  in  safety. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no 
enemy  in  the  field,  was  for  some  time  uncertain 
to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha  had  di- 
rected his  flight.  But  having  intelligence  that 
he  was  in  a  new  situation  assembling  an  army, 
and  likely  to  form  one  still  more  numerous  than 
any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of 
pursuing  an  enemy  on  whom  defeats  had  so  tittle 
effects,  he  turned  away  ta  the  richer  and  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  plun- 
der of  the  country  might  better  repay  his  labour, 
and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured  to  defend  his  te^ 
ritory,  might  more  sensibly  feel  his  defeats.  Ju- 
gurtha perceiving  his  intention,  drew  his  forces 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in 
his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zama,  Jufurtha  pierced  into  his  oamp^ 
and,  though  repubed  from  thence,  took  a  pos^ 
by  which  ne  made  the  situation  of  the  Romans^ 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific 
jmifessiona.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  diKretion,  and  actually  deUveral  up 
great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores ;  but 
this  purpose,  if  ever  sincere^  he  retracted,  and 
again  luul  recourse  to  arms. 

/  The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  64S.  tained  in  Africa,  fiattered  the  vanity 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  procured 
rSSoSkL  ^  MeteUus,  in  the  quaUty  of  pro- 
Q.  Honm-  consul,  a  continuation  of  tus  former 
iftiw  A>y«,  command.  The  troops  he  had  post- 
•«fa««»-*««-  edinVaccabeingcutoffby  thein- 
^ScoM.  Intents,  he  made  hasty  marches 
in  the  lught,  surprised  the  place, 
and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors  of  that 
outrsge  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had 
done  to  the  Roman  garrison. 

But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the 
ruin  of  Juguitha  so  fast  as  his  own  misconduct, 
in  the  jealmia  and  sanguinaiy  measures  which  h« 
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took  to  auppreM  ploti  and  coiufpindea,  ttther  rati 
or  suppoMd  to  be  formed  against  his  fife,  by  per- 
sons the  most  in  his  confidence. 

BffmitMr.  still  carrying  in  his  mind  the  ofien 
which  had  been  made  by  MeteUus,  and  wilHng 
to  have  some  merit  with  tne  Romans,  into  whose 
hands  he  and  all  the  snbieets  of  Jugurtha  werp 
likely  soon  to  fall,  formed  a  design  against  his 
master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  priiici)Mrofficer  in, 
the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot 
They  were  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  ex^ 
cution  of  their  design,  bot  they  made  Ju^itha 
fiom  thenceforward  consider  the  camp  of  his  own 
army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himself  rendered 
him  distrustful,  timorous,  and  un<}uiet ;  frequently 
changing  his  company  and  his  quartersi  his 
ffuaros  and  his  bed.  Under  these  ai>jprehensions, 
Ey  which  hu  mind  was  considerably  disordered 
and  weakeqed,  he  endeavoured,  by  continual  and 
rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he 
should  be  found  ;^  and  he  experienced  at  last,  that 
private  assassination  and  breach  of  &ith,  although 
they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils  of  ambition,  are 
not  expedient  even  in  war ;  that  they  render  hu- 
man  life  itselfj  for  the  advantages  of  which  wit  is 
undertaken,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  Weary  of  his  anxious  stat^  he  ven- 
tured once  more  to  fiice  Metellus  in  the  field,  and 
being  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thala,  where  he  had 
lefl  nis  children  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  treasure.  This  dty  too^  finding  Metellus  had 
followed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and, 
with  Bis  children  and  his  remaining  effects,  fied 
from  Numidia,  first  to  the  country  of  the  Getuli, 
barburous  nations,  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Atlas  south  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  cause.  From  thence 
he  fled  to  Bocdiuf^  king  of  Miiuritania,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married ;  and  having  persuaded 
this  prince  to  consider  his  quarrel  witn  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  common  cause  of  all  monarchies, 
who  were  likely  in  soooession  to  become  the  prey 
of  this  arrogant  and  insatiable  power,  he  prevailed 
on  the  Mauritanian  to  assemble  his  army,  and  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jugurtha,  in  conjunction  ^rith  his  new  ally, 
directod  his  march  to  Cirta,  and  MeteDos  per- 
ceiving bis  intention,  took  post  to  cover  that  place. 
But  while  he  wa^  endeavouring^  by  threats  or 
persuasions,  to  detach  the  king  of  Mauritania 
from  Jugurtha,  he  received  information  from 
Rome  that  he  was  supemded  in  the  command 
of  the  army;  and  from  thenceforward  protracted 
the  war,  under  pretence  of  messages  and  nego- 
tiations, and  ponibly  inclined  to  leave  it  vrith  all 
its  difficulties  entire  to  his  successor. 

Marius,  having  served  under  Metellui^  had 
with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  ex- 
pressions  of  scorn  on  the  part  of  his  general,  ob-^ 
tained  leave  to  depart  for  Rome,  where  he  meant 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  He  accordingly  ap* 
peered  iii  the  capacity  of  candidate  fiir  Uus  honour, 
and  by  vaunting,  instead  of  concealing,  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  ancestors ;  by  inveighing  against 
the  whole  order  of  nobility,  their  dress,  their  dty 
manners,  their  Orsek  learning,  their  family 
images,  the  stress  they  laid  on  Um  virtue  of  theur 
forefathers  to  compensate  the  want  of  it  in  them- 
selves; but  more  esoedaUy  by  arraigning  the 
dilatory  conduct  of  Metellus,  and  by  promising  a 
speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it  shookf  be  entrusted 
to  himself s  a  pfomiae^  to  wfaidi  the  fiwoe  ttod 


ability  he  had  shown  m  all  the  statlans  %b  lud 
hidierto  filled,  procured  him  some  credit ;  be  so 
far  won  upon  the  people,  that  he  was  chosen  coii^ 
sul,  in  opposition  to  the  interestt>f  the  noblea,  audi 
to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
senate.  His  promotion  was  in  a  particular  man- 
ner galling  to  Metellni^  whose  reputation  he  had 
attadud,  and  to  whose  station  in  Africa,  by  an 
express  order  of  the  people,  in  contempt  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the  senate^ 
he  vras  now  to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius^ 
U.  C.  086.  the  party  who  had  opposed  his  pre- 
ferment did  not  attempt  to  withhold 
L.  CuHfu  jjjg  reinforcements  which  he  asked 
for  the  servk:e  in  which  he  was  to 
command.  They  even  hoped  to  in- 
crease his  difficulties  by  sufTermg  him  to  increase 
the  estabHahment  of  his  province.  The  wealthier 
chns  isi  the  people  alone  vrere  yet  admitted  into 
the  legions;  and  being  averse  to  such  distant 
services,  were  likely  to  concave  a  dislike  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  enfisft. 
Marius  in  this  capadty  might  lose  some  part  of 
the  popular  fiivour  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and 
become  less  formidable  to  his  rivals  in  toe  staler 
But  this  crafty  and  daring  politacian,  by  slighting 
the  laws  which  excluded  the  necessitous  ~^ 


rimi. 


from  serving  in  the  legions,  found  in  this  dass  of 
the  people  a  numerous  and  willing  supply.  They 
crowded  to  his  standaid,  and  filkd  up  me  amy 
without  delay,  and  even  without  oflenoe  to  those 
of  e  better  condition,  who  were  pleased  vnith  re- 
lief lirom  this  part  of  their  public  bardens. 

Tins  was  a  remariiable  and  dangerous  innoto- 
tipn  in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentioiied 
among  the  steps  which  hastened  the  rum  of  the 
commonwealth.  Fnm  this  time  forward  the 
sword  began  to  pass  from  the  htatds  of  those  who 
were  interested  m  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  were  willing  to  make 
it  a  prey.  The  dreumstances  of  the  times  were 
such,  indeed,  as  to  ||ive  warning  of  the  changa 
The  service  of  a  legionary  soklier  was  become  too 
severe  for  the  less  indigent  order  of  dtiiens,  and 
now  opened  to  the  necessitous  the  prindpal  road 
to  pront,  as  well  as  honour.  Mariua,  to  radlitsto 
bis  levie^  was  willing  to  gratify  both;  and  thus 
gave  beginning  to  tM  fonnation  of  armies  who 
were  ready  to  fight  for  or  against  the  laws  of 
their  coontiy,  and  who,  in  the  sequel,  substituted 
battles  for  the  bloodless  oontesta  which  hitherto 
had  arisen  fh>m  the  divisions  of  party. 

The  new  consul  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of 
the  people,  obtained  whatever  he  required ;  and, 
bdng  completely  provided  for  the  service  to  which 
he  was  destined,  embarked  fat  Africa  with  a 
gnwt  retnforoement,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Utiea.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  operations  of  the 
vfar  were  resumed,  end  carried  into  the  wealthiest 
provinces  of  Numidia,  where  he  encouraged  his 
army  with  the  hopes  of  spoiL  The  new  leviesL 
though  composed  of  {persons  hitherto-  excluded 
from  the  military  service,  were  formed  by  the 
example  of  the  legions  already  in  the  field,  and 
who  were  nowwdl  apprised  of  theb  own  supe- 
riority to  the  African  armies.  Boocbus  and  Ju- 
gurtha, upon  the  approach  of  this  enemy,  thought 
proper  to  separate,  and  took  different  nmtcs  mto 
places  of  safety  in  the  more  difficuit  and  inaooeo* 
sible  parts  of  the  country. 

This  sepantioB  irat  iDido  it  tt»  MtflMtiOB  of 
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Jognrtlia,  who  aOmd  that,  upon  their  appear 
log  to  dwpair,  and  to  diaoontiDue  all  offenaive 
openUoiu,  the  Roman  genexkl  would  become 
more  secure  and  more  open  to  surpriae^  But 
Marina,  without  abating  his  vigilance,  pressed 
where  the  enemy  gave  way,  over-ren  the  coon- 
tfy,  and  took  poweamoniof  the  towns  they  had 
left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metelhis  had 
gained  in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on 
a  like  enterprise,  in  the  £bu»  of  similar  difficulties, 
by  attacking  Thapaa,  a  place  surrounded  with 
deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute  of 
water,  and  «f  every  resource  for  an  airmy.  Ha- 
ving succeeded  in  this  desigq,  he  ventured,  in 
hit  return,  to  attack  another  fortress,  in  which,  it 
being  supposed  impregnable,  the  royal  treasures 
were  lodged.  This  Strang  hold  was  situated  on 
m  fock,  which  was  everv  where,  except  at  one 
path  that  was  fortified  with  ramparts  and  towers, 
need  with  steep  and  inaccessible  clifis.  The 
garrison  permitted  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ro> 
mans  with  perfect  •security,  and  even  derision. 
After  some  fruitless  attacked  Marius,  with  some 
imputatbn  of  folly  in  having  made  the  attempt, 
was  about  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  when  a 
Liiguitan,  who  had  been  used  to  pftck  snails  on 
the  diSs  over  which  this  fortress  was  situated, 
found  himselCI  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  by  the 
mwing  faciUty  of  the  ascent,  led  to  a  height 
from  which  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reaching 
the  summit  He  accordingly  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  in  his  way;  and  the  garrison  being 
then  intent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fortress  to 
which  the  attack  Was  directed,  he  returned  un- 
observed. This  intelligence  he  carried  to  Marius, 
who  without  del^  ordered  a  detachment  of  cho- 
sen men,  with  an  unusual  number  of  trum(»ets 
and  instruments  of  alarm,  to  follow  the  direction 
of  this  guide;  He  himself,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Msieged,  and  to  be  ready,  on  receiving  the 
pmposed  signal  from  within,  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  decisive  assault,  advasnced  to  the  walls.  The 
Ligufian,  with  much  difficulty,  endeavoured  to 
efidct  his  intentions.  The  soldiers  who  foHowed 
him  were  obliged  to  untie  their  sandils  and  their 
helmets,  to  sling  their  shields  and  their  swords, 
and,  at  diffi;;ttlt  parts  of  the  rock,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  advance  until  their  ffuide  had  repeat- 
edly passed  and  repassed  in  their  sight,  or  had 
found  stumpe  and  points  of  the  stone  at  which 
they  could  fosten  eonls  to  aid  their  ascent  The 
summit  was  to  be  gained  at  last  bv  the  (tranches 
of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 
grew  up  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  By  the 
branches  of  this  tree  the  whole  party  passed,  and, 
climbing  near  to  its  top,  lamied  at  last  on  the 
summit  They  instantly  sounded  their  trumpets 
and  give  a  sudJen  alarm.  The  besi^ed,  who 
had  Been  drawn  to  the  walls  to  resist  the  enemy 
who  attacked  them  in  front,  were  astonished  with 
this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  greatly 
terrified  with  the  confused  flight  from  behind 
them  of  women,  children,  and  men  unarmed,  and 
bding  at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  at 
their  gates,  were  no  longer  aole  to  resist,  sufiered 
the  R'lmins  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance, 
and  in  the  end  to  become  masters  of  the  fort. 

Whilst  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
this  pla^e  be  was  joined  by  the  questor  Sylla,  who 
hid  been  left  in  Italy  to  bring  up  the  cavalry, 
which  were  not  read^  to  embaw  at  the  departure 


tridan  and  noble  family,  but  which  had  not,' for 
some  generatbns,  bor^e  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  state.  He  himself  partook  in  tl^  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italy,  from  a  o^mmuni- 
cation  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  towp-dissipation  or  in  literary 
studies,  of  which  the  last  were  considered  at  tfads 
time  at  Rome  as  a  spedes  of  corruption  almost 
equal  to  the  first  H.e  was  yet  a  novice  in  war, 
but  having  an  enterprising  geniu%  soon  became 
an  object  of  respect  to  the  soldiers,  and  of  jealousy 
to  his  geneml,  with  whom  he  now  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  quarrel  more  fatal  to  the  commonwealth 
than  that  which  had  subsisted  between  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  commander  in  this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of 
what  he  hi^  already  lost,  and  expecting  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  Airther  delays,  detenpined,  in 
conjunction  with  Boochus,  to  inake  a  vigorous 
eflbrt,  and  to  oblige  Marius^  who  wna  then  mov« 
ing  to  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  hazard  a  battle 
for  the  preaervation  of  what  he  had  acouirod  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Maurita- 
nia had  been  inclined  to  remain  neutral,  or  to 
enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  but 
being  promised  a  thinl' part  of  the  kingtbm  of 
Numiuia,  in  case  the  Romans  were  expelled 
from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  brought  for- 
ward his  army,  and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  Romans,  undis- 
turbed tor  some  time  by  the  opposition  o^  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  inspired  them  with  sume  de- 
gree of  negligence  or  security,  by  which  they 
were  exposed  to  surprise.  About  an  hour  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  their  march  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  attack  of  numerous  parties,  who,  with- 
out any  settled  order,  occupieutbe  fields  through 
which  they  were  to  pas^  and  seemed  to  intend,  by 
assailing  them  on  every  side,  to  begin  the  night 
with  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  which  they  might 
afterwards  more  effectually  avail  themselves  in  the 
dark.  In  an  action  besun  under  these  disadvan- 
tages, it  was  supposed,Mat  the  Roman  army  mi^ht 
be  entirely  defeated,  and  in  a  country  with  which 
they  were  not  acquainted,  and  in  circumstances 
for  which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared,  being 
unable  to  ^ect  a  retreat,  surrender  at  discretion. 

Jugurtha,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  and  con- 
duct, profited  by  every  circumstance  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  his  favour.  He  brought  the 
troops,  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  whether 
jGletulians  or  Nuniiiiians,  horse  or  foot,  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  their  different  ways  of  fighting,  and 
where  they  could  easiest  make  their  attacks. 
Wherever  a  party  was  repulsed,  he  took  care  to 
replace  it;  and  sometimes  aflected  to  remit  his 
ardour,  or  to  fiy  with  every  appearance  of  panic, 
in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  break  from  their 
ranks.  Marius,  notwithstanding,  with  great 
dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  maintained  the 
form  of  bis  march ;  and,  before  night,  got  pos- 
session of  some  heights  on  which  he  could  secure 
his  army.  He  himself,  with  the  in&ntvy,  chose 
that  which  had  the  steepest  ascent,  a;id  ordered 
Sylla,  with  the  cavalry,  to  Cake  his  post  on  a 
smaller  eminence  below.  That  his  pos  tion  might 
not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  prohibited  the 
lighting  of  fires,  and  the  usual  soundiuir  of  trum- 
pets at  the  diflferent  watches  of  the  nignt  I'he 
Numidians  had  halted  on  the  plain  where  night 
overtook  thsm,  and  were  observed  at  the  break 
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0f  dif,  repoong  in  great  lecarity,  and  wHboot 
any  seeming  appreMniion  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  was  rappoeed  to  be  flying,  and  who^ 
on  the  preceding  day,  had,  with  some  difBcnhy, 
eKaped  from  their  hands.  Marius  resolved  to 
attack  them  in  this  situation,  and  gave  orden^ 
which  were  communicated  through  the  army, 
that  at  a  renersl  sound  of  the  trumfiets,  every 
man  should  stand  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  great 
shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make  an  impe- 
tuous attack  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  ac- 
cordingly, succeeded.  The  Noniidtans,  who  had 
often  aflSected  to  fly,  were  driven  into  an  actual 
rout  Great  numbers  fell  iiT  the  flight,  and 
many  ensigns  and  trophies  were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius  with  his  usual  pre- 
oantions^  and  without  ranitting  his  vigilance^  on 
a  siippositwn  that  the  enemy  was  dispersed,  di- 
rected his  march  to  the  towns  on  the  coast,  where 
he  intended  to  fix  hb  quarters  for  the  winter. 
Jug^urtha,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  proposed 
agsm  to  surprise  mm  before  he  should  reach  the 
end  of  his  journey ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided 
giving  him  any  premature  or  unneoessanr  cause 
of  alarm.  He  prepared  to  attack  tlie  Roman 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirta,  which  was 
to  be  the  end  of  their  lahoun,  and  near  to  which 
lie  supposed  that  they  would  think  themeehres 
secure  nom  any  further  attempta  of  their  enemy. 
In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he^  with  the 
greatest  ability,  conducted  hb  troops  to  the  place 
of  ac^n,  and  there  too  made  every  -ellbrt  of  con- 
duct and  resolution.  But  the  match  being  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest; 
and,  with  hb  swonl  and  armour  all  bathed  in 
blood,  and  almost  abne,  b  said  to  have  left  the 
A4i^  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  ta^en  no 
precautions  for  re-assembling  hb  armv,  and  on 
which  hb  Numidians  were  aocoidingly  routed, 
to  rally  no  morel 

Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Bocchus  des- 
paired of  the  fortunes  of  Jugnrtha, 
U.  C.  647.  and  sent  a  depntatbn  to  Manui^  re- 
questing a  conference  with  himiiel^ 
C  JtttiUuM  or  with  some  of  hb  oflicers.  He 
*2"»««-  obtained  an  interview  with  Sylla  and 
itnUiut       Manlius ;  but,  upon  their  arrival,  had 


taken  no  fixed  resolution,  and  was 
still  kept  in  suspense,  by  the  persua- 
akm  of  those  of  hb  court  who  &vourod  the  in- 
terest of  JuguHfaa.  Marius,  being  oontintted  in 
his  command,  resumed  the  operations  of  the  war, 
and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
temuned  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  nig  of  Mauritania,  alarmed  by  tub  circum- 
stance^ took  his  resolution  to  sue  for  peace^  be 
sent  a  deputation  of  five  chosen  persons,  first  to 
the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  thb  genersl's 
permission,  ordered  them  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  Rome.  These  deputies,  being  admitted  into 
the  senate,  made  oflfers  of  friendship  in  the  name 
of  their  master;  and  were  informed,  in  return, 
that  he  must  give  proofs  of  hb  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  before  they  coukl  bielieve  hb 
professbns,  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace. 
When  thb  answer  was  reported  to  Bocchus,  he 
was  not  at  a  loas  to  understand  tbat  the  Romans 
wbhed  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidb 
into  their  hands ;  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  purchasihg  peace,  even  on  these 
terms.  Sylla  being  already  personally  known  to 
he  niade  choice  of  thb  officer  astbopoiaoD 


with  whom  he  would  treaty  tad  dearsd  Im  ■qgbl 
be  sent  to  hb  quaitan.  Too  Rwium  qoealM 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  smaO  party.  On  tiM 
way  be  waa  met  by  Voluz,  the  son  of  tlie  king 
of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  hofse :  him  hs 
considered  as  of  doubtful  intenfioa,  whether  eoais> 
as  p  friend  or  an  enemy;  but  coming  with  pio> 
frssions  of  friendship  from  the  king  hb  fotoor, 
and  with  orden  to  escort  the  Roman  questor, 
they  proceeded  together.  On  the  ssoond  day 
aflor  thb  iwictiou,  Vdax  eaoM  in  baste  to  tM 
quartan  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him,  that  theadk 
vaiioed  party  nad  discovered  Jugurtba  posted  on 
their  route^  with  a  oonsideiable  foree,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  nafco 
their  escape  in  the  night. 

SyUa  could  no  lon^  eommand  hb  suspkioiM^ 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  imprudently,  without 
hosbige  or  other  security,  ventured  too  far  on  the 
ftith  of  an  African  prince^  proudly  refused  to  alter 
hb  march ;  dcsiTed  that  the  Mauritanian  prinee^ 
if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but  infbrm- 
ing  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people 
would  know  bow  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  offioerv,  and  would  not  fail  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  king  hb  father.  V olux  made  pnn* 
testations  of  hb  innocence ;  and  as  the  Roman 
questor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  thb  prince  insisted  to  remain,  and  to 
snare  in  hb  danger.  They  accordingly  kept  am 
their  way,  passed  through  the  troops  of  Jugmrtha, , 
who^  though  disposed  to  oflfer  violence  to  ue  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measurts  to  observe  vriththe 
king  of  Mauritania,  whose  son  was  in  theoook- 
pany;  and  wbile^  contrary  to  hb  usual  oharMter, 
ne  remained  undecided,  the  piey  eacapsd  hii^ 
and  got  out  of  hb  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  eonfidenoe  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  ncgotiatfona  of  Sylla  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and  each  uf  these  parties 
solicited  the  king  of  Mauritanb  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  that,  with  such  a  hostsge  as  Svlla  in  hia 
hanci%  he  might  still  expect  some  nononrable 
terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other 

Krt,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  cf  Mauritania 
d  oflTonded  the  Romans,  by  ab^ng  the  crime* 
of  Ju^rtha,  he  must  now  expiate  His  ffuilt  by 
delivemw  him  over  to  justice.  It  was  toe  incli- 
nation or  thb  prince  to  fiivour  Jugurtha;  but  it 
was  hb  interest,  as  weU  as  hb  intention,  to  gain 
the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  in  suspense,  be 
gave  equal  encouragement  to  both  parties ;  and. 
without  being  finalW  determined  what  he  should 
do^  appointed  the  Roman  questor  and  the  king 
of  Nnmidia  to  meet  him  without  any  esooit,  or 
number  of  men  in  arms,  reserving  to  tlie  last  mo- 
ment the  power  of  determining  against  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  had  niaced  a  body  of  hb  own 
troops  in  ambush,  ana,  aoon  after  the  parties 
were  met,  gave  a  signal,  which  hb  men  under- 
stood to  be  for  seizmg  Juffurtha.  The  Numi- 
diani^  who  attended  their  kin^  were  slain ;  he 
himself  was  put  in  chains^  and  delivered  up  to 
the  Roman  questor.  Sylla  with  the  exultation 
of  a  hunter^  received  thn  lion  in  hb  toib;  and, 
though  he  hved  to  perform  much  greater  actions^ 
still  appears  to  have  \'alued  himsuf  most  on  the 
success  of  thb  commission.  He  boasted  so  mudk 
of  hb  priae.  that  he  became  from  that  momenti 
an  object  or  jeakHMj  to  Marius,  and  vras  oon- 
sidoBed  aa  a  penon  advancing  too  fost  la  the 
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w^mBmnK4tn90mn.^  Itwisiuidenlaodanioiig 
wis  Romtbi,  thai  Uw  cMnmander-in-chie^  upon 
muy  temce,  in  wy  divuioii  or  fMrovinoe  of  the 
empin^  •qjoyed  tbe  trimnph  for  victories  gained, 
eteii  in  his  abeeiioe,  by  his  lieotenuits,  or  by 
those  who  served  under  his  commend  s  and  Ma- 
Biis  probably  thought  that  SyUa  took  more  to 
hiaiself  than  was  uue  upon  this  oocaabn.  The 
desire  of  being  the  person  who  pat  the  finishing 
haod  to  way  servioei  however  accomplished,  was 
not  peculiar  to  these  officers.^  It  was  an  eflect  of 
the  Roman  policy  in  making  the  rewards  of 
honour  depend  so  much  on  eventa  without  re- 
sard  to  the  means  which  wens  employed  to  pro- 
duce them.  From  thisdrcumstanoe,  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  desirous  oi  haying  the 
ie|Kitation  of suoceesful  adventures  affixed  to  their 
namsi^  as  courtiers  in  modem  Europe  are  de- 


After  this  victory  the  lords  of  the  Cimbii,  be- 
ing assembled  in  council,  called  beibre  them  Au- 
relius  Scaurus,  formerly  a  Roman  consul  hitely 
second  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquished  ar- 
mies, and  now  a  prisoner.  They  questioned  him 
with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  be  taken  across  the  Alps :  to  these  questions 
he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
them  to  invade  that  country :  that  the  Romans  on 
their  own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in  re- 
turn to  these'  words,  it  v  said,  that  a  barbarian 
struck  the  prisoner  with  hb  dagger  to  the  heart 
It  is  further  said  of  this  barbarous  council,  that 
they  came  to  a  resolution  to  spare  no  prisoners,  to 
destroy  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  to  cast  all  the  trea- 
sures of  £okf  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  to 
destroy  all  hones  with  their  saddles  and  fumitura^ 
and  to  save  no  booty  whatever ;  and  it  must  be 


•uous  to  haive  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their   confessed,  that  in  this  their  resolutions  were 


sovereign's  &vour. 
The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  ajp- 
'^  d  a  thanksgiving;  and,  while  he  was  of- 
tbe  eustoraaiy  sacrifices)  the  news  arrived 
loma  that  the  people  had  dispensed  with 
the  kw  in  his  &vour,  ana  agaia  had  made  choice 
of  him  for  consul  of  the  following  year.  This 
choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm  which 
the  Romans  had  taken  on  the  approach  of  the 
barfaaiuoa  nations^  who^  like  a  meteor,  had,  lor 
soroe  year^  traversed  the  regions  of  Europe^  and, 
with  uncertain  direction,  were  said  to  destroy 
wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had  re- 
peatedly stood  in  their  way,  and  had  provoked  a 
lesentmenL  which  thMe  barbarians  were  sup- 
posed, in  haste,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They 
were  at  fiist  hrard  of  under  ihe  name  only  of 
Cinibri :  but  were  now  known  to  consist  of  many 
nations^  under  the  appeUatbns  of  Amhrones, 
TeutcMus^  TectOBSffi,  and  others ;  and  had  guned 
aeeesHons  of  fiiroe  oy  the  junction  of  the  Tiffu- 
rinij  and  other  Qauush  nation^  who^  either  Iry 
cboioe  or  compulsion,  were  made  s  pnrt  in  this 
mighty  host  whose  movements  the  Komanscon- 
mered  as  chiefly  directed  against  themselves. 

Besides  the  aroues  commanded  by  the  consuls 
Carfao  and  Silanus^  who  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
barbarous  eneiOT,  other  considerable 
U.  O.  648.  ^K^fies,  under  Soiurus  and  Cassius. 
p.  jJma  bad  p«rished  by  their  hands;  and 
jt^S^cHa  ^^'^^^  miafortunesi  from  the  same 
Maiuia.  <}uarter,  were  coming  apsce.  At  the 
tune  that  Marius  had  finished  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  Ctuintus  Servius  Cepio^ 
having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul, 
where  he  destroyed  or  piUaged  the  city  of  Tolosa, 
and  made  a  great  booty,  consisting,  according  to 
Justin,  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  gold,  and  one  millbn  five  hundred  thousuid 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to 
meet  with  this  enemy;  the  consul  Mallius  or 
Mantlius  had  orders  to  join  him;  and  all  the 
troops  they  could  assemble  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  bartnrians.  These  generals 
united  their  forces  on  the  Rhone,  but  without  a 
proper  disposition  to  act  in  concert;  they  were 
acconiingly  defisated  in  battle;  eighty  thousand 
Romans,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the 
^nsnl  Manilius,  were  killed  in  the  action ;  forty 
thousand  attendants  of  the  army  were  maaiacred 
in  cold  blood.    Both  camps  were  taken. 
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guided  by  a  policy  wcU  accommodated  to  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  chose  to  maintain.  Wealthy  poeses- 
sions  frequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  for 
the  toils  of  war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  they  would 
be  certain  impediments  and  the  means  ot  ruin.^ 

These  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
and  of  the  fiite  of  Roman  armies  which  venturea 
to  encounter  them,  were  received  at  Rome  with 
amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  changed 
their  dress  and  assumed  the  military  habit.  Ku- 
tiliua,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  afiairs  in  Italy,  had  instructions 
firom  the  senate  to  array  eveiy  person  that  was  fit 
to  bear  anns.  No  one  who  haJattained  the  military 

S)e  was  exempted.  It  is  mentioned,  that  the  son  oc 
e  consul  himself  was  turned  into  the  ranks  of  a 
legion.    There  was  little  time  to  train  such  levies ; 
and  the  usual  way  was  thought  insufiddent  The 
fencine-maaten,  employed  to  train  gladiaton  for 
the  public  shows,  were  brought  forth,  and  distri- 
buted to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.*  .But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple chiefly  reUcd  for  deliverance  from  thedangen 
which  tlireatened  them,  was  the  nomination  of 
Marius  to  command  against  this  terrible  enemy. 
This  oflker,  up6n  bearing  of  his  re-election,  set 
out  fur  Italy,  and,  with  bis  legions  and  their  cap- 
tives, entered  Rome  in  triumph ;  a  spectacle,  of 
which  Jugurtha.  in  chains^  with  hb  unfortunate 
children,  were  the  principal  figures.    When  the 
procession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  n 
dungeon,  under  ^rdera  for  hii  imnxdiate  execu- 
tion.   As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  or- 
naments and  robes^  the  execution^,  in  haste  to 
8 luck  the  pendants  from  his  ean^  tore  away  the 
esh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  dpngeon 
below  ground.  He  descended  into  thiB  place  with 
a  smile,  saying,  "  What  a  cold  bath  is  here  T* 
He  pined  about  six  days,  and  expired.    A  kind 
and  an  able  commander,  would,  in  such  a  situsr 
tion,  have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity, 
if  we  did  not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  munterer 
of  Adherbal  and  Hicmpsal,  the  innocentduldren 
of  his  benefiictor.  And  if  we  did  not  receive  some 
consolation  from  bdng  told,  that  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  exempted 
from  the  lot  of  their  fiither,  and  hoiM)urabIy  en- 
tertained in  Italy. 

Marius,  in  this  triumph,  is  said  lo  have  hracykt 
into  the  treasury    three  thousand  and 
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pounds,  or  thirty  thoumnd  and  seventy  onnoei  of 
gold,  and  fifty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces  of  silver;  and  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  denani.'  He  en- 
tered the  senate,  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  trium- 
phal robes,  probably  to  insult  the  nobles,  who 
used  to  despise  him  as  a  person  of  obscure  ex- 
traction, bom  in  a  country  town,  and  of  a  mean 
(amily :  but  finding  that  this  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  petulance,  and  generally  condemned,  he 
withdrew  and  changed  his  dress. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidta  ^as  dismerohered ; 
part  was  put  into  the  possession  of  Boochus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  services;  and  part  reserved  for 
the  surviving  heirs  of  Massiniasa. 

As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence, 
U.  C.  649.  nor  re-elected  into  this  office^  till  af- 
Onunlt;  C  ^'  "^  interval  of  ten  yean.  Both 
JlfeniM  W  clauses  were  dispensed  with  in  la- 
C.  Ftmiua  vour  of  Marius,  under  pretence  of 
nmbrim.  continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  as  he  might  still  have  re- 
mained at  the  h^  of  the  army,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  same  services  to  the  state  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  his  re-election  may  he  ascribed  to 
his  own  ambition,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rising  men  in  the  state.  Being  considered  as  head 
of  the  popular  party,  his  elevation  was  an  object 
of  xeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify those  who  affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient 
&mily.  Contrary  to'the  usual  form,  and  without 
casting  lots^  he  was  preferred  to  his  coUea^e  in 
the  appointment  to  coounand  in  Gaul.  Having 
his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  assembled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  Rutilius,  in  preference  to  the  veterans, 
woo  had  served  in  Airica  under  Metellus  and 


himself  It  is  probable  that  be  waa 
this  choice,  more  by  desire  to  gratify  the 
who  wished  to  be  discharged,  than  by  the 
deration  of  any  supposed  superiority  in  tfae 
cipline  to  which  the  new  levies  had  been  tnincd.' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marius  in  his  piovinee  it 
appeared,  that  the  alarm  taken  ftr  the  safety  of 
Itidy  was  somewhat  pmnatars.  The  barbaruuis 
iu  tneir  battles  only  meant  Co  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  tnct  of 
their  migrations.  They  had  found  the  lands  from 
about  the  higher  parts  of  tha  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  through  Gaul  and  across  the  Pyrennees 
into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  tlietr 
purpoae,  and  sufficiently  extensive.  They  bad  vet 
meditated  no  war  with  the  Romani,  or  any  otbcr 
nation ;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  wbeve 
they  met  with  resistance.  At  present  the^  ooo- 
tinned  their  migrationa  to  the  westwanl,  vnthosA 
any  intention  to  cross  the  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  i 
tions  who  inhaMted  within  those  mountaiiiB. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  history  < 
ing  the  movements  of  these  wandering  nalioiia^ 
during  the  two  subsequent  years,  except  what  ia 
related  of  their  adventure  vnth  Fulvius^  a  Roooan 
prator,  probably  in  Spain,  who^  in  return  §ar  faoa- 
tilitics  committed  in  his  province,  having  made  a 
feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  wamors,  aor- 

Erised  and  sacked  their  camp.  Under  the  appre- 
ensbn,  however,  ot  their  return  towarda  Uanl 
and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be  elected  canaa], 
and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  to  oppose  them.  Hia 
party  at  Rome  had,  at  this  time,  beaidca  the  ejd> 
gency  which  justified  their  choice,  many  other 
advantages  against  their  antagonists^  and  main- 
tained the  envious  <|uarrel  of  the  lower  people 
againat  the  nobility  with  great  animoaity  ana  nal. 


CHAPTER  V, 

Review  of  the  Circumstancee  vhich  revived  the  popular  Party — Farther  AccoutU  qf  LatM  and 
HeguUUiona  under  their  AdminiHration — State  of  the  Empire — Fourth  Consulate  of  Marii»» — 
Continued  Migrations  of  the  Barbarous  NcUions — Dtfeated  dy  Marius  at  Aqum  Stxtim — B}f 
Marius  and  Catulus  in  Italy, 


THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  after  the  sup- 
pressbn  of  the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Ful- 
vius  and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its  au- 
thority, and  restrained  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
within  ordinary  bounds;  but  by  the  suspicions 
which  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
tnnsafetions  with  Jugurtha,  and  by  the  miscar- 
riages of  the  war  in  Numidia,  they  again  Ijsttheir 
advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Sallust  seems  to  ad- 
mit them  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  represents 
the  whole  order  of  nobility  as  mercenary  traders, 
disposed  to  sell  wliat  the  republic  entrusted  to 
their  honour.  That  the  presents  of  Jugurtha 
were  sometimes  accepted,  and  produwd  some 
efiect,  is  not  to  bedoubted ;  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rome,  during  its  short  reign,  was  so 
much  corrupted,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Such 
a  measure  of  corruption  must  have  rendered  the 

__  ■ . _  _ 
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state  a  prey  to  every  forrign  power  that  was  in  a 
condition  to  mislead  its  councils,  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with  that  superiority  which  the  Romana 
then  generally  possessed  in  their  ne^otiationa,  aa 
well  as  in  their  wan.  The  chaige  itself  savours 
too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the  lower  class 
of  the  people  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors,  and  which  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partizans  of  Cesar  at  the  time 
when  Sallust  wrote,  in  order  to  vili^  and  reduce 
the  senate.  We  cannot,  however,  oppose  mere 
conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Sallust, 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  circumstances  in 
the  transactions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we 
may  recollect  the  patronage  which  Juguxtha  met 
witn  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  professbna  of  tha 
Romans,  in  behalf  of  justice,  and  the  uncornmon 
number  of  senatora  degradecl  at  that  time,  by  au- 
thority of  the  censors^  GL  Cacilius  Metellus  and 
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Cn.  Donkiut  Ahenolwrinii^*  which  has  been  al- 
VMdy  mentioiied  in  its  place. 

Whatever  may  ha^  Wo  the  m!  oecaiion  of 
the  cry  then  sabsuting  against  the  noblei^  we  have 
seen  that  the  popular  party,  availing  themselves  of 
k,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  ooantenancei  found 
means  to  recover  great  part  of  their  lost  power. 
The  tribones,  having  obtained  the  estaUislmient 
of  a  spedal  oommisnon  for  the  trial  of  all  these 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jojiputbs^  made  the 
people  consider  thetr  own  act  m  oonstituttng  a 
court  of  inquiry,  as  sufficient  to  evince  tbereauty 
of  the  crime.  The  prosecudons  which  continued 
to  be  carried  on  for  two  yeais,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, served  more  than  the  aobjeot  of  any  former 
dispute  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  mxn  each 
other,  and  from  the  publk.  Q,oestions  were 
mora  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and 
eoeapied  the  wovst.of  the  human  passions,  envy, 
nalioe^  and  revenge.  •  One  party  learned  to  che- 
liek  fiisehood,  suiiordination,  and  peijuiy  t  the 
other  lived  in  continual  fear  of  having  such  eu' 
gines  emptoyed  against  themselveB. 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  nobiUty 
under  any  pr^nce^  made  no  distinction  between 
errors  and  crimes;  and*  contrary  to  the  noble 
spirit  of  their  anoestorB,  treated  nusfoitune,  inca- 
fiaclty,  or  treacheiy,  with  equal  rigour.  One  tri- 
iNtne  had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to 
the  trial  of  lesser  crimes  ^  another,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, took  away  all  distinctions,  and  introduced 
it  in  the  trial  of  cajutai  crimes  alsO:*  so  that  the 
judge^  without  beiag  accountable^  indulged  hit 
s^ret  malice  or  partial  &vour.< 

Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  interest,'  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  anioiosity  of  the  bwer  peo- 
ple. Bj  tbe  Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus^  certain 
fimits  ^ere  set  to  estates  in  land;  but,  m  order 
to  render  the  excess  of  lands,  in  the  hands  of  any 
particular  person,  immediately  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple^^  it  was  peraiitteil,  by  an  amendment  made 
during  the  low  state  of  the  aristooratical'  party, 
that  persons  in  poescaabn  of  more  than  tbe  legal 
measure  of  iano,  might  retain  thdr  estates,  but 
subject  to  a  rent  to  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  citizens;  and  thus  it  was  proposed, 
that  without  any  trouble  in  taking  poasossion  of 
lands,  or  removing  from  the  city,  the  favourites 
of  the  party  should  be  accommodated,  and  reap 
the  fruits  ca  sedition  and  idietiess  unimpaired.' 
It  was  proposed  by  the  consul 
U.  C.  647.  Servilios  Unpio^  that  the  senate, 
Lu  Aniiu  ^b<i"^  members  ^ere  personally 
^•JuJicUM.  so  much  exposed  to  prosecutions, 
should  have  their  share  KkewiM  m 
composing  the  juries,  a  privilege  of  which,  bv  the 
edict  of  (iracctius^  ttiey  had  been  deprived.*  in 
whatever  d^ree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it 
was  again  expressly  repeiled  upon  tbe  motion 
of  Servilios  Ouittcia.  And  Ccpio  soon  after  ex- 
perienced, in  his  own  person,  the  animosity  of 
the  popular  foction,  being  tried  for  miscarriage  in 
his  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  He  was  condemned 
by  Uie  judges  and  afterwanis,  in  virtue  of  a  re- 
gulation obtained  by  Cassiua,  one  of  the  tii-. 

8  It  is  alieady  mentioned,  that  thirty-two  Maatofs 
weffB  tirack  off  tbe  rolls  bjr  tbase  oissistrates. 

4  Lex  CsMis  TabAllsris. 

5  Lex  Cteija  rabellsria. 

•  Cieer.  de  LMibus.  ttb.  iii. 
7  Appian  de  Ball.  Civ.  lib.  I 
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bunes,  dedaied,  in  consequence  of  that  sentence^ 
disqualified  to  hold  a  place  in  the  senate.' 

Bendes  the  transactions  already  mentioned,  the 
following  particulars,  overlooked  in  the  huny  of 
recording  military  operations'  and  events^  mar 
serve  still  &rther  to  characterize  the  times.  M. 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  against 
the  enemy;  M.  Emilios  Scaurus,  first  on  the 
roil  of  the  senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  con- 
tempt of  refigion;  but  both  acquitted.  The 
ardour  for  these  prosecutionfl^  and  popular  regu- 
lations, continued  until  tbe  second  consulate  cf 
Marina,  when  M.  Marcius  Pbilippus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  moved  to  restore  the  law  of  Tiberius 
Grracchua  respecting  the  divisiun  of  estates  in 
land ;  and  in  nis  speech  in  support  of  this  mo- 
tioo,  affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thousand 
iamilies  in  Rome  poaoesscd  of  any  property  in 
land  whatever.i<^  Thb  teotion,  however,  was 
withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were 
now  so  esger  to  punish,  fortunately  toat  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provkices  was  one.  To 
focilitatc  complaints  on  this  ^object,  not  only  per- 
sons having  an  immediafie  interest  in  the  csae^ 
but  all  to  whom  any  money  or  efiects  injuriously 
taken  might  have  otherwise  come  by  iinheritanoe, 
were  entitled  to  prosecute  for  this  oflence ;  and 
any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman  citizen  of  this 
crime^  so  as  to  have  him-struck  oiT  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  war  himself  to  be  inroUed  instead  of 
the  citizen  displaced.'^ 

Domitios,  one  of  the  tribunes,  sttacked  the 
ariftociatical  constitution  even  of  the  priesthood, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  eledion 
iirom  Uie  order  itself  to  the  people;  but  superati- 
tion,  which  continues  to  influence  tbe  bulk  of 
mankind  after  reason  has  (ailed,  here  stood  in  his 
way.-  The  custom  was  against  him;  and,  in 
such  matterB^  religion  and  custom 
Ln  DMitcte  are  the  same,  llie  people,  there- 
ds  &w#rde(tw.  fare,  it  was  confessed,  could  not  in- 
terfere without  profenation ;  but  a 
certain  part  of  the  people  might  judge  of  the  can- 
didates^ and  instruct  the  oolfege  of  priests  whom 
they  wen  to  choose.^^  Tbe  same  artifice,  or  ver- 
bal evasion,  had  been  already  admitted  in  the 
form  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Maximum  now 
chosen  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who  were  drawn 
by  lot»« 

During  this  period,  a  just  alarm  vras  taken  on 
the  subj^  of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption. 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom  from 
every  restraint,  and  to  juetity  licence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  were  given 
to  toe  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  profu- 
sion and  idleness;  the  wealth  thai  vras  pasemg  to 
Rome  in  the  hapds  of  traders,  coniractors,  and 
fiirmen  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  provincial  offi- 
cen,  by  whom  the  (vofits  of  a  fint  ap(;ointment 
were  lavished  in  public  shows,  fights  of  gladiators^ 
and  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  to  gain  the  people  in 
theircanvassibr  ferther  meferments;  these  seve- 
ral dicumstanoes  tended  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
corrupt  the  people,  and  to  render  Uiem  unworthjr 
of  that  sovereignty  which  they  actually  j 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  fection. 


9  Aseofiius  FBdianua  in  Coraeliana  Cieeronis. 

10  Cioer.  de.  OAdia,  lib.  ii.    11  Cicero  in 
U  Aaconiua  in  Cornelisna  doeronls. 
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The  nweritiM  wUch  vera  practHed  in  onttin 
caMSi  the  ramptwiy  kws  wmch  were  provided 
to  netimin  lazury,  were  but  feeble  aids  to  st«*p 
mch  a  aomce  of  disofder.  It  ia  mentioiied,  as  an 
initance  of  aiicb  aeveiito,  that  aoine  veatab  were 
quefltioned  at  thia  timetor  a  breaeh  of  that  aacred 
obliffatibn  to  chaatity,  under  which  they  were 
held  up  aa  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  RMnan 
women ;  that  three  of  them  were  condemned, 
and,  together  with  Roman  knights,  the  aoppoaed 
partnen  in  their  Crimea,  sofiered  extreme  pu- 
nishment A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erect- 
ed to  Uie  goddess  Venus  under  a  new  title,  that 
of  the  Reformer  ;>  and  prayers  were  to  be  oflered 
up  in  this  temple,  that  it  might  please  the  sod- 
dess  to  guard  the  chastity  of  Komen  women.^ 

The  term  luxury  b  somewhat  ambiguous ;  it 
k  put  for  aensuality  or  excess  in  what  relates  to 
the  pn|pervation  of  animal  life ;  and  for  the  efieet 
of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decorations  of 
nmk  and  fortune.  The  luxurv  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  present  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
kind,  and  sumptuary  kws  were  provided^  not  to 
lestrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for 
mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that  Jugurtha 
was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  kw  of  Fannius  re- 
oeivod  an  addition,  by  which  Roman  dtizena 
were  not  only  resUicted  in  their  ordinaiy^  ex- 
pense, but  the  legal  quantities  and  species  pf  food 
were  prescribed  to  them.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  tabk  waa  restrietttl  to  thirty  aasea*  a  day, 
and  the  meat  to  be  served  up)  to  three  oribur 
pounds,  d|ied  or  salted.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion in  the  use  of  herbs  or  vegetables  of  any 
aort^  Acoordinff  to  A.  Gelliua,  the  law  permits 
ted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
asses;  on  wedding  davs,  two  hundred.  It  k 
remarkable,  that  thk  kw  continued  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  catizena  after  Ct- 
eero  was  a  man.*  The  epicures  of  thk  time  were 
obliged  to  make  up^  in  the  cookery  of  their  vege- 
tabk  dkt,  what  was  defective  in  that  species  of 
Ibod. 

About  the  time  of  the  oemtnenoement  of  the 
Namic&in  war,  the  people,  according  to  the  cen- 
sua,  amounted  to  four  nundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citizens,  fit  to 
oan^  arms.  At  thk  time  it  was  that  the  censors, 
Uuintus  Ceciiius  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbufl^  expelled  thirty-two  memben  from 
tfaeaenate. 

Whik  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  l^y 
enemies  in  some  of  the  otfaier  provinces.  'In 
Spain,  hofltifities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renewed. 
In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts  of  the 
natives^  the  Roman  pnetor  was  killed ;  tn  another 
enoountet,  the  forces  employed  against  them  were 
cut  off;  and  a  fresh  army  was  transported  from 
Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  pooscanions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Soordiaei,  Triballi, 
and  other  Thrackn  nations ;  and  the  prooonaul 
Aufu%  by  hk  victories  in  thk  quarter,  obtained  a 
triumph. 

During  thk  period,  in  the  oonsukhip-of  Atti- 
iius  Seminus,  and  GL  Serviliua  Capio,  the  year 

1  Venus  Vertieordia. 

•  Orasius,  lib.  v.  c  15.    Jul.  Obseqaeasi  OWd. 

Mt  lib.  V.  S  About  two  sbillings. 

4  Macrobiiu  Batur.  lib.  ii.,e.  17. 

5  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  viL  ad  GaUum. 


afker  the  first  eonsnkhip  of  Muna,  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizitis,  M.  TuUiua  Cieen\  and 
Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo,  ailerwatds  distingnish- 
ed  by  the  appelkdon  of  Pompey  the  Great.  And 
we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in  which  th/per- 
aonson  whom  the  &te  of  the  Roman  empire  wa« 
to  depend,  made  their  aevend  entrks  into  life^  or 
into  puhlk  business,  and  began  to  pasa  throng 
an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  or 
extreme  trouhk,  Hfhkh  dosra  with  the  mbvcr- 
sion  of  that  constitution  to  which  they  were  bom. 
Marina  having,  without  any  me- 
TT.  C.  650.  morable  event,  pasBrd  the  year  of 
hk  second  consulship  on  the  fron* 
Cbiw  MMns  tier  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  waa,  by  the 
3a«,  L.  JSmrc'  people,  still  nnder  the  same  appre- 
UuaOrMtt,  liension  of  the  Cimbtk  invasion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  oflioe,  ana 
destined  for  hk  former  station.  Thk  year  like* 
wise  the  barbarians  turned  aside  from  hk  pro* 
vince,  and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  contend 
with  enemks  of  less  consideratkn,  who  appeared 
in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio^  a  skve  in  Sicily, 
having  murdered  hk  master,  and  broken  open 
the  prisons  or  yards  in  which  slaves  were  com* 
moiilv  confined  at  work,  assembled  a  numbet 
together;  and  being  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with 
a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affrctcd  a  species  of  roy- 
alty, invited^  the  skves  of  the  kknd  to  assuaM 
their  freedom  under  his  protection.  He  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  cope  with'  Servihus  Caac«| 
the  Roman  pretor,  and  actually  forced  him  in 
hk  camp.  He  likewise  defeated  the 'succeeding 
prstor,  licinius  Luculua;*  and  was  in  the  tbiid 
year  of  the  insurrection,  with  great  difficulty,  re- 
duced by  the  consul  Aquilius.  jThk  revolt  waa  al 
its  height  in  thk  year  ot  the  thkd  consulship  of 
Mariusj  and  it  was  quelkd  in  the  seoond  year  afler 
it,  the  rehek  being  surrounded  in  their  strong 
hokls,  and  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
vkionn.'  The  whole  k  mentioned  now,  that  it 
may  not  recur  hereafler  to  interrupt  matten  of 
more  moment 

About  the  seme  time  the  Romana  had  beea 
obliged  to  equip  a  naval  armament  under  Marcva 
Antonius,  known  by  the  appelktkn  of  the  on- 
tar.  againat  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  had  lately 
infested  the  seas.  All  that  we  know  of  thk  ser- 
vice is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed  with 
alttlity  and  success.* 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumiua  Fiao  reported, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  <over  the  1  hia- 
cians  had  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  mouiH 
tains  of  Rhodope  and  Caucasua. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Caiua 
Marius  returned  from  hk  province  in  Gaul,  te 

E reside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  was  againi 
y  the  voice  of  the  people,  called  uijon  to  reaume 
his  former  trust ;  but  he  affected,  from  modeatyi 
to  decline  the  honour.  Hk  partixana  were  piei> 
pared  for  acting  this  part,  and  were  acconlinglj, 
by  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  omoe 
which  he  so  modestly  seemed  to  decline.  Amooc 
these,  Apuleius  Saturninua,  at  thk  time  himself 
candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  chaiged  Mer 
riua  with  treachery  to  hk  country  in  proposing  to 
desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much  dangers 
and  with  hk  reproaches  prevaikd  so  fiur  as  In 
render  1^  passive  to  the  will  of  hk  feUow-«iti- 


6  Florus,  lib.  iii.  c  19.       7  Florus,  lib.  iv.  e.  19. 
8  ibid.  Ub.  iii.  c.  0.   Cicero  de  Orator,  lab.  i. 
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who  wifllMd  to  icphoe  hiio^  agaiB  m  his 


In  thif  Iburth  conspkC^  the 
IT.  C.  B51.  ^^ngp  and  militiry  skill  of  M»- 
tius  cune  to  be  ictaaUy  exeitrd  in 
CWtt  Mtrhu  this  province.  The  berbaious  na- 
4iit,M^LMim-  tioos,  after  their  retnm  from  Spain, 
Hmt  OOtUm,  bsgan  t/>  appear  in  separate  bmlua^ 
each  forming  a  nnmerous  and  lar> 
midablearmy.  In  one  division  the  Cimbriand 
Tectoaagos  had  passed  throogh  the  whole  length 
of  €hiQl  to  the  Rhine^  and  ftom  thence  prooeecJed 
hy  the  Danube  to  Noricbm  or  Aostria,  and  weie 
pointing  towavds  Italy  by  the  valley  of  Trent 
The  Consal  Lutatius  Catulus  was  stationed  near 
the  dnoent  of  the  Alps  to  observe  the  motions  of 
thbbody. 

In  another  divisien,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Teotones  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
province  in  GJaul,  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Rhone^  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the 
most  oniinary  route  of  the  mountains)  to  join 
their  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Menus  took  post  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his  camp 
in  the  most  eiieotual  manner.  The  barbarians 
reproaching  him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken 
these  precautions,  sent  sgreeabty  Ur  their  own 
notions  of  war,  a  formal  cnallenge  to  meet  them 
in  battle;  and  having  had  for  answer  firom  Ma- 
ria^ That  the  Romans  did  not  consult  their  ene- 
mies to  know  when  it  was  proper  to  fight,  th^ 
were  confirmed  in  the  contempt  which  they 
alread  V  entertained  of  his  army,  ventored  to  leave 
them  behind,  and  proceeded  in  separate  divisions 
towaids  Italy.  MariuA  followed ;  and,  with  rapid 
marches^  overtook  them  as  they  passisd  over  the 
eo«mtry  without  any  precaution ;  some  of  them 
near  to  the  Roman  colony  of  Seztiui^^  and  for 
removed  from  teach  other.  Having  found  them 
under  such  disadvantage^  and  in  such  confusion 
as  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  searcely  any 
power  of  resistance,  he  pot  the  greater  nart  to 
the  sword.  Thus  part  of  the  hordes,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  so  formidable  to  the  Romans, 
were  now  entirely  cut  ofil  Minety  thousand  pri- 
sonen^  with  Teotobochus,  one  of  their  kings^ 
were  taken,  and  two  hundred  tho<Mwn<l  were  said 
tobeslaininthefiekLu 

Tbe  news  o(  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome^ 
while  it  was  known  that  another  division  of  the 
same  enemy,  not  less  formidaUle^  was  still  in  the 
fieU,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  commaAd 
and  office-of  consul  would  be  continued  to  Mariua. 
The  populace,  incited  by  Amie  of  the  foctioustri- 
bttoe^  joined,  with  the  other  usual  marks  of  their 
attachment  to  his  pemn,  that  of  disrespect  and 
insolence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Nu- 
nudicui^  whom  he  had  supplanted  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Jugurtha,  was  the 
etaieC  This  respectable  sitiaen,  being  now  in 
the  office  of  censor,  one  ElquitioS)  an  impostor  of 
obscure  and  slaviah  extraction,  odered  himself  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  dtixen,  under  the  popular  designa- 
tion and  name  of  Caius  Gnoehus,  the  son  of 
Tibenus.    The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 


9  PlQtarch.  in  Mario.       10  Now  Aiz,  in  Provonoe. 

11  Maiareb  ia  Mario.  Ormius,  IiIk  v.  c.  16^  IloraSt 

lib.  Ui.  c  a.  Velleius.    ~ 


upon  Senmrsnia,  the  sHter  of  OTMxhuft  to  testiAf 
what  she  knew  of  this,  pretended  relation ;  an( 
upon  her  giving  evidenes  against  him,  reiected  his 
cnim.  I'he  populace,  ill-disposed  to  Metellus^ 
OB  account  of  faia  supposed  diflewnee  with  Ma- 
rios, took  this  opportunity  to  insult  hhn  m  the 
disciiaHm  of  has  office ;  attacked  his  house,  and 
obliged  him totakereftigein  the  Capitol.  Even  there 
the  tribune  Satnminoa  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  on  his  perron,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 

af  a  body  of  tne  Roman  knightawho  had  aasem- 
ed  in  arms  to  defend  him.    Thb  tumult  was 
suppressed,  but  not  without  bkxidsbed. 

While  the  popular  foctioB  wen 
0.  C.  653.  indulging  in  these  marks  of  their 
dislike  to  MeteUua,  they  preeeedei 
fji^gl^  to  bestow  the  iionoon  which  tbay 
M  AfmiUn$.  intended  for  Marios^  and  chose  him 
for  a  fifth  time  eonsul,  in  coB|unfr> 
tbn  with  M.  Aquilius.  His  late  splendidr  suc- 
cess against  on^  ilivisbn  of  the  wandering  barba- 
rians justifisd  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was 
still  expected  from  the  skle  of  Noricum  to  attempt 
the  invasion  of  Italy.  Catuips,  the  kte  colleague 
of  Menus,  commanding  the  troops  that  were  ste- 
tioped  on  the  Athesis^  to  oover  the  access  to  Italy 
Srwn  the  valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  consul  who  had  given  or- 
dcra  to  hasten  the  march  of  his  victorious  aimy 
from  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  post  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Athesis,  and,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  paasage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  suc- 
tions on  both  ito  banks.  While  he  was  in  this 
posture^  and  before  the  junction  of  Mariuis  the 
enemy  arrived  in  hie  neighbourhood.  The  amaiing 
works  whish  they  pertbrmed  fully  served  to  con- 
firm the  report  of  their  numbers.  They  obstructed  ' 
with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth  tbe  channel  of 
the  liver,  so  as  to  force  it  to  change  ite  course; 
and  thus,  instead  of  passing  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  their  mareh.  They  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  on  the  stream 
above  the  bridge  which  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  passage  of  tiie  water  being  stopped,  the  bridge^ 
with  all  tlie  timber  which  was  accumulated  be- 
fore it^  was  entirely  carried  oflT.  Uhe  Roman 
army,  on  seeing  such  evidence  of  the  numbers 
and  stmqgth  of  their  enemjf,  were  seiaed  with  a 
panic  Many  deserted  their  cokNin^  some  fled 
even  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  proconsul 
thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat ;  anu  thus,  by 
seeming  toauttiorise  what  he  could  not  prevent,  bio 
endeavoured  to  save  in  part  the  credit  ot  his  army. 

The  level  country  on  the  Fo  was  in  Uus  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  inhabitanto  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed : 
and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  aH  those  who  had  abandoned  their  oolottia. 
Matiu%  who  continued  at  Rome  while  the  lo- 
gioas  advanoed  on  their  march  from  Gaul,  sus- 
pended the  triumph  which  had  been  ordered  him 
by  the  senote,  went  to  receive  his  army  at  the 
foot  ol'  the  Alps,  and  to  hasten  its  junction  with 
Catulus. 

Upon  the  jnmiion  of  tbe  two  anniefl^  those 
who  liad  lately  lied  reoovered  their  cdhnge,  and 
the  generals  determined,  without  kMS  of  tune,  to 
hazud  a  battle.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  of 
this  division  were  still  ignorant  of  the  dimster 
which  hni  bafollsii  their  alhes  on  the  other  ado 
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of  the  Alpi^  and  had  lent  a  defianoeor  a  cliaUeii||e 
to  fight  i  but  thai  being  informed  of  this  calamity 
when  they  were  about  to  engage,  thejr  xnade  their 
attack  with  leae  than  their  usiml  feroeity  and  con- 
fidence. Catuluft  received  them  in  front  Marioff 
made  a  movement  to  aeaail  them  in  flank ;  Imt  as 
they  were  hid  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  every 
where  rose  from  the  plain,  he  missed  his  way,  or 
could  not  engage  till  after  the  enemy  bad  been 
repulsed  by  Catulus,  and  were  already  put  to 
flight  The  rout  was  extremely  bloody ;  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  said  to  be  shun ; 
sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken  priaoneri. 
The  remainder  of  this  mijghty  host,  even  the 
women  and.  childreh,  perished  by  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  race  of  harbaiuus  nations  who 
had  migrated  through  Europe,  perhaps  for  ages 
before  tncir  enoounteted  with  the  Romans^  now 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  extirpated.^ 


On  reoeiviiig  tbenews  of  thb  victory  at  Rome^ 
the  city  resounded  'with  joy,  and  the  people,  m 
every  sacrifice  they  offered  ua  addressed  them- 
selves to  Marios  sa  a  god.  He  had  been  eon- 
slantlyattended  in  this  vrar  by  Sylla,  who^  though 
alreaiiy  an  object  of  his  iealoosy,  still  chooe  to 
neglect  the  preferments  of  thedtr,  and  to  serve 
in  the  camp.  In  the  late  victory  Marins  was  no 
more  than  partner  with  Catulua.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  armies  at  Rome,  he  dia  justice  to 
Catulus  in  this  particular,  and  admitted  him  to 
partake  in  his  triumph.  In  this  procession  theva 
were  no  carriages  kiaded  with  gold,  silver,  or  anj 
precious  spoils  of  any  sort ;  but,  instead  of  theni^ 
the  ahattered  armour  and  broken  swards  of  an 
enemy ;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly 
won,  and  of  a  more  imooitant  service  pcrformeoL 
These  were  transportea  In  loads^  and  piled  up  in 
the  capitoL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Character  and  immoderate  Ambiiion  qf  Maritu^Death  qf  Nonhu— Re-election  of  the  Tn^iam 
Satuminw — Hie  Sedition  and  teizing  the  Capitol — Death  of  Satuminuo-^Reterte  in  the  Stata 
qf  Partiee^Reeall  qf  Metellue^  Violent  Death  qfthe  TVibune  Puriua^Birth  of  Caiue  Jvliue 
Ceetar — Lex  CmcUia  Didia — Blank  in  the  Roman  HUtoty — fi^ia  ofen  himBe^f  Candidate  ftr 
the  QjBfice  of  PrtBtor—Ediet  qf  the  Ccneore  against  the  LaHn  Rhetoriciane—Bvllion  in  th9 
Roman  TVcoirury — Present  of  a  Groupe  in  golden  f^^guree  from  the  King  of  Mauritani^-^ 
Acta  qf  Limue  Dnious^Revott  qfthe  Aalian  AlUee-^PoUey  qf  the  Romano  in  yielding  to  the 
Neceaoity  qf  their  Affavro^The  Lowe  of  Plautiw, 


UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  na- 
tions which  had  now  for  some  time  molest^  the 
empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thrace  and'in 
Spain  had  no  effect  beyond  the  provinces  in 
Wnich  th^  subsisted.  The  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  in  Sicily,  by  the  food  conduct  of  Aquilius 
the  consul,  to  whom  tnat  service  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  near  being  quelled. 

Mariua,  being  now  returned  to  the  city,  might 
have  quitted  tiM  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon distinction  and  honour.  An  ordinal^  con- 
sulate, after  hb  having  been  so  often  called  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  pemn  most  likely  to 
save  his  coonti^,  could  make  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  His  being  set  aside  in  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  even  have  been  the  nxMt 
honourable  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
have  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
animosity  to  his  rivals,  not  elevation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  Hb  ambi- 
tion had  hitherto. passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristo- 
cratical  usurpations.  But  hb  contempt  of  fomily 
dbtinctions,  the  offspring  of  a  vanity  which  ma<K 
him  feel  the  want  of  such  honours,  by  dashing 
,  with  the  eslablbhed  subordination  of  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection  to  the 
state  itself.  He  formed  views  upon  the  consulate 
yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  instead  or  the  moderation, 
or  the  satiety  of  honours  with  whkh  he  pretendeo 
to  be  actuated  when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into 
office,  he  employed  all  his  influence,  even  hb 
money,  to  procure  a  re-election  j  and  aooordtngly 

1  Plutarch.  In  Mario  At  Byl'a.  OrMios,  lib.  v.  e.  16. 
Floras,  Ub.iU.c.S.  Velleias.  Entrofi.  ApplaainOWtica. 
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prevailed,  together  with  VaJerius  Flaccos.  H«^ 
had  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  thb  candi- 
date against  Metellus,  more  from  animosity  to 
the  competitor,  whose  great  anthoritv,  placed  In 
oppusition  to  himself,  Le  dreadei^ 
than  from  any  regard  or  predilec- 
tion for  Fbccus.  Being  chosen,  in 
order  the  more  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
he  entered  into  conceit  with  the 
Tribune  Apulrius  Satuminus,  snd,  it  b  probable, 
agreed  to  support  thb  ftotious  demagogue  m  hb 
pretensions  to  remain  iu  office  for  another  year; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  pboe  only  in  the 
most  foctious  times  of  the  republic^  and  which 
was  in  itself  more  dangerous  than  any  other  re- 
election whatever.  Tne  peiaon  of  tne  tribune 
being  sacred,  hb  will  was  absolute,  there  was  no 
check  to  hb  power  besides  the  fear  of  being  caHed 
to  account  at  the  expiration  of  hb  term ;  and  if 
thb  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of  oflSce. 
it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidabie  than  that  of 
the  dictator,  and  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  di- 
visions which  might  arise  among  those  who  were 
joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  faction  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and 
the  tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  sdherents^  was 
ferther  strenffthened  by  the  accession  of  the  prcCor 
Gbucia.  Tnb  pennn,  while  in  oflioe,  ami  as  bo 
sat  in  judgment,  had  rreeived  an  affront  from  Sa- 
tuminus, in  having  hb  chair  of  state  broken 
down,  for  presuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  or  the  people,  while  an  assembly  called 
by  the  tribune  was  met  He  nevertheless  choso 
to  overlook  thb  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  n 
partner  in  the  conndention  which  was  now  cn> 
joyed  by  theae  popular  leaders 
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Upon  the  appraach  of  the  tribunituin  elections, 
the  aenate  ana  noblea  exerted  themaetves  to  pre- 
^nt  the  re-election  of  Satominoa ;  and  nine  of 
the  new  candidatea  were,  without  any  queation, 
dedared  to  be  duly  elected  in  preference  to  him. 
The  tenth  pfawe  too  waa  actoally  filled  by  the 
election  of  Noniua  Sofenaa,  whom' the  arietociacy 
had  aapported  with  all  ita  influence.  But  tfaie 
party  of  Apuleioi^  enm^  at  their  disappoints 
ment,  had  reoourae  to  Tiolence,  forced  Nonius, 
tbouff h  already  vested  with  the  sacred  character 
of  tnlNine,  to  take  refuge  in  a  work-ahop^  from 
whence  he  waadrBflgeaby  aome  oX  the  mte  aol- 
diery  attached  to  Mimus»  and  abdn.  Theaasem- 
bly  broke  ua  and  sober,  persona,  though  reputed 
of'^the  popular  party,  retired  under  the  stroogeat 
impreaaiona  of  affliction  and  terror. 

Mariua  had  reaabn  to  apprehend  aome  nolent 
resolution  from  the  senate,  and  waa  in  no  haste 
to  aaaemble  that  body.  Mean  time  Gkucia,  in 
the  night,  with  a  party  armed  with  daflgers,  took 
poasesaion  of  the  capitol  and  place  ofaasembly, 
and^  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  havinc 
flone  through  the  forma  of  election,  announced 
Apuleiua  again  tribune,  in  the  plsce  that  waa 
yacated  by  the  murder  of  Noniua.  This  fiirioua 
demagogue  waa  accordingly  reinstated  in  the  sa- 
cred  character,  which,  though  recently  viohited 
by  himselfj  waa  still  reverinl  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  He  waa  continually  attended  hy 
a.  new  aet  of  men  who  infested  tQB  streets,  free- 
men of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Mariua,  con- 
trary to  the  established  forma  of  the  constitution^ 
had  admitted  into  the  legions,  and  who  were 
grown  6erce  and  insolent,  as  partners  in  th^  yic- 
toriea  of  that  ^neral,  and  who  were  made  to 
expect  that,  in  caae  the  popular  party  should  pre- 
vail, they  tbemselvea  should  have  estates  in  land 
and  comfortable  settlements. 

Under  the  terror  of  so  many  asouMna,  who 
considered  the  nobles  as  enemies  to  their  cause, 
Mariua  with  his  foction  were  become  maaten  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  better  sort  of  the  peG)>le 
were  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  assem- 
bUeat  ami  no  one  had  courage  to  propose,  that 
any  inquiry  ahould  be  made  into  the  death  of  the 
trioune  Noniua,  in  whoae  person  the  sacred  law 
was  again  aet  at  nought^ 

Apulaua  hastened  to  gratify  hia 
UL.MgnrU.  party  by  fnopoaiog  popular  laws. 
One  to  seise  in  ue  name  of  the 
DuUic,  thoae  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  lately 
been  deanlafH  by  the  migrations  oS  the  barbarous 
nationa,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lota  to  the 
poorer  cttiaena.* 

Another,  hy  which  it  waa  reaolved,  that  in  the 
movince  of  Africa  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should 
oe  distributed  to  the  veteraiia:*  that  new  settle- 
menta  should  be  made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Sicily:  and  that  the  money  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Toloaa*  ahould  he  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  a  like  purpoae :  that  wherever 
theae  colonies  dwuld  be  planted,  Mariua  should 
have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  each  of  the  settle- 
ments, thrae  aliena  into  the  list  of 
l»  Fn^  citizenSb'  That  the  price,  hitherto 
■•"'•'^  pakl  for  com  by  the  people  at  the 

8  AppUa  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  1.  PluUrcb  ia  Mario, 
lib.  liii.  Valer.Max.  Ub.  iz.  e.  7.  Orosius,  lib.  v.  e.  57. 
Flonia,  lib.  iii  e.  IG.  3  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  i. 

4  Asm.  de  Viris  lUastribaB  ia  BaturoiDo. 
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public  gnnaries,  ahould  be  remitted,  and  that 
com  ahould  be  distributed  gratis. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  last  of  thoso 
laws  being  known,  CI.  ServiJius  Ccpioi  one  of 
the  queatora,  represented,'  that  if  such  a  law 
ahould  nss,  there  would  be  an  end  of  industry, 
good  order,  and  government ;  and  that  the  trea- 
sury of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense.  He  exhorted  the  senate  to  employ 
every  measure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And  thia 
body  accordingly  made  a  tvaolution,  that  whoever, 
attempted  to  ditain  the  law  in  question  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  hia  country.  But  Apuleiua 
waa  not  to  be  reatrained  fay  the  terrora  of  tois  re- 
solution. He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in 
the  naual  form,  and  had  plantnl  the  rails  and 
balloting  urns  for  the  people  to  give  their  votea, 
when  Cnpio,  with  a  body  of  bis  attendants,  had 
the  couraffe  to  attack  the  tribune,  broke  down  the 
steps^  anu  overset  the  balloting  urns;  an  action 
for  which  he  waa  aflerwarda  impeached  upon  an 
accuaation  of  treaaon,  but  by  which,  for  toe  pro- 
sent,  he  disappointed  the  designs  of  the  foction.7 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
aaaembnes,  and  to  remove  every  impediment  from 
his  own  designs,  brought  forward  a  number  of 
new  regulationa.  One  U>  confirm  a  former  statute, 
by  which  the  acta  of  the  tribes  were  declared  to 
biave  the  fofoe  of  lawa.  Another,  declaring  it  to 
be  treaaon  for  any  person  to  interrupt  a  tnbqne  ' 
in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  A  thin), 
obbging  the  aenate  to  confirm  every  act  of  the 
tribea  within  five  days  after  such  act  had  passed, 
and  requiring  every  senator,  under  pain  of^a  fine^ 
and  of  being  struck  off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  o^th 
to  abide  by  these  reguktwns.  While  these  mo- 
tions were  in  debate,  some  one  of  the  party  who 
oppoaed  them,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  thia 
fiuadoua  tribune,  obaerved,  that  it  thundered ;  a 
circumstance  which,  upon  tne  ordinary  maxima 
of  the  Roman  augure,  waa  sufficient  to  suspend 
any  business  in  wnich  the  people  were  encaged, 
and  to  break  up  their  assembly.  "  if  you  be  not 
silent,"  said  Apuleius  to  the  person  who  observed 
that  it  thundered,  "  you  will  also  find  that  it  fiaila.'* 
The  assembly  acoordinsly,  without  bdng  deterred 
by  th'u  interposition  ofthe  auspices,  passed  acta 
to  theae  aevend  purpoaes.  The  power  of  the 
aenate  waa  entirely  suppreesed,  their  part  of  the 
k^gialatura  waa  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even 
thia  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  Ma- 
riua called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  consider  what  resolution  they  were  to  take 
with  respect  to  a  change  of  so  much  importance, 
and  parUcubrly  with  respea  to  the  oath  which 
waa  to  be  exacted  from  tne  members.  The  old 
warrior  ia  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  {mctised 
an  artiike  by  whk;h  he  impoaed  on  many  of  the 
membeiB,  and  which  afterwarda  fumbhed  him 
with  a/fctenee  for  removing  bis  enemy  Metellua 
from  ttieir  oouncila.  He  declared  himaelf  with 
gnwt  warmth  againat  taking  the  oath,  and  by  hia 
example  led  otli^  aenaton  to  express  their  senti^ , 
ments.  Metellus,  in  partkular,  assured  the  aa- 
sembly,  that  it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to 
come  under  auch  an  engagement 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  oonourrence 
of  Mariua  in  refuaing  the  oath,  the  time  appointed 
for  administering  U  nearly  approached  j  and  thia 
consul,  afler  the  third  day  was  for  spent,;Miem- 
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Med  the,  ienate,  net  forth  the  dangefow  state  of 
the  oommonwealth ;  at  the  same  time  expreflted 
hie  own  fears  of  the  duturbanoea  that  oiiglit  ari^ 
if  the  senate  refused  to  gratify  the  people  in  this 
BMtter ;  and  while  multitudes  were  assembled  in 
the  streets  to  knuw  the  issue  of  their  councils,  he 
r«iuii«d  that  the  oatKshould  be  administenMl.  He 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate, 
and  the  joy  of  the  populace  assembled  by  Apuleius, 
who  sounded  applause  throoffh  every  part  of  the 
streets.  MeteUus  alone,  of  all  who  were  piesent, 
rdTosed  to  comply,  and  withstood  all  the  intraaties 
of  his  friends,  who  represented- the  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened.  ^^Ifit  iDere  alway 
mfe  to  do  right^**  he  said,  f^vko  toould  eter  do 
wrong  ?  But  good  men  are  dietinguiohed,  by 
choonng  to  do  right  even  when  it  ie  leaet  for 
their  tafety  to  do  «o." 

On  the  following  day  the  tribune  Saturmnus 
cnteivd  the  senate,  and,  not  beiiig  stopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 


against  him,  for  having 
the  oath  which  was  enjoined  by  the  people. 
Many  of  the  most  respectable  citixens  ofiered 
their  aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by 
Ibroe,  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject 
of  any  civil  commotion,  and  went  into  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  ibr 
his  banishment  was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  **If  the  times  should  loand,  I  shall  recover 
my  station ;  if  not,  it  is  a  hairiness  to  be  absent 
fnoL  faenoe."  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
oomiiicted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  dur- 
ing his  exile,  and  probably  felt  as  he  ought  that 
any  censure  inflicted  bv  men  of  a  vile  and  profli- 
gate character  was  an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapaed  the  second  year 
in  which  Apuleius  filled  the  office  of  tribune ; 
and,  being  ia^oueed  bv  a  supineness  of  the  oppo- 
site Party,  contracted  in  a  seeming  despair  or  the 
lepumic,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  formidable  power.  To  court  the 
fiivoor  of  the  people,  he  affected  to  credit  what 
was  aOeiged  oonceminff  jthe  birth  of  Equitius ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Cains  Ghncchus^  son  of 
Tiberius,  had  this  impostor  associated  with  him- 
•elf  in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  nameof  6nu> 
chus,  in  this  elation,  aivakened  the  memory  of 
former  hopes  and  of  former  resentments.  The 
party  had  destined  Glaucia  for  the  consulate,  and 
suDpear  to  have  left  Marius  out  of  thdr  councils. 
This  will  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
which  he  concluded  his  administiatioii  in  the  pie- 
sent  year. 

At  the  eleetbn  which  foUowed,  the  interast  of 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Ajitonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  The  first  was  dedai«)d  consul, 
«nd  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail  ov«r  Gku- 
da;  when,  in  the  midst' of  the  crowds  thai  were 
•aaembled  to  vote,  a  sudden  tumult  arose;  luLvok- 
fluus  was  beset  and  muideied ;  and  the  people^ 
«lamied  at  so  stranee  an  outeage,  were  seoed 
-with  a  panic,  and  Am^ 

In  the  n'l^ht,  Gkuda,  Satuminus,  and  the 
qucstor  Saufeins,  being  known  to  be  met  in  secret 
conference  all  the  dtiaens  who  yet  retained  any 
regard  for  the  odnm»nwealth,  crowded  together, 
in  fear  of  whait  so  desperate  a  fection  inight  at- 
tentj^  All  the  voices  were  united  against  8a- 
taimnu%  the  supposed  author  of  aa  many  disor- 
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den  and  ttmiders.  It  was  prenosed,  wituMd 
delay,  to  seise  his  person,  either  nving  or  dead  • 
but  being  put  on  his  gusid,  by^  the  appearanoeof 
a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  hetbonghl 
proper,  with  tlie  other  leaders  of  his  party  ana 
th^r^nen  in  anns,  to  seiao  the  ciqpitoi;  and 
there  to  secure  themselves,  and  to  ovenwe  the 
aseembly  cX  the  people.  It*waa  no  longer  to  ba 
doubted  that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  oif  war.>— > 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  theae  troublea  firom 
aversion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  undeter- 
mined what  part  he  ^ould  act  But  the  aenata 
bong  assembled,  gave  the  usual  t^fge  to  him- 
self and  his  coHei^ues  to  avert  the  danger  widi 
which  the  republic  was  threatened;  and  both 
theae  officers,  however  iniich  they  were  disposed 
to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this  manner  aimed 
widi  the  sword  of  the  oommonweslth,  were  obfised 
to  empby  it  in  support  of  the  public  peace.  The 
senators,  the  knignts,  and  all  the  dtizena  of  rank 
repaired  in  arms  to  their  standard.  Antonim^ 
consul  elected  for  the  folbwing  year,  in  Older  ta 
hinder  the  'partisans  of  the  fection  .feom  resorting 
to  the  city,  was  stationed  in  the  snbuibi  with  an 
armed  force.*  The  capital  was  invested  in  fon% 
and  appeals  to  have  held  out  aome  days ;  at  tht 
end  of  which,  in  oider  to  oblige  the  rebels  to  aar> 
render,  thejpipes  that  suppli^  them  with  wata 
were  cut  ofiT  This  had  the  intended  effect  They 
submitted  to  such  terms  ss  were  proposed  to  them . 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  to  treat  them  with  fevonr 
had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  aenate  til 
ferther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizens,  who  weie  in  arms  for  the  ddinica  or 
the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  and  thinkiiig  i* 
dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  ofienden,  b»et 
them  instantly  in  tbeir  place  of  conAnemant^  and 
put  the  whole  to  the  sword.' 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questfonad 
upon  a  solemn  occaaion,*  that  Cmus  Rabiriui^  m 
senator  of  diatinction,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Apuleius,  caxried  it  aa  a  trophy,  agreeahia  to  the 
manners  of  those  times,  and  had  it  presented  for 
some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  this  occasion,  and  at  which  he  waaagoeat. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  aedition  laked 
to  a  dangeraua  heifriit,  and  quellsd  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  Uie  nobles.  Marius,  who  had 
been,  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate 
on  thu  occasion,  saw  his  projects  bafled,  and  hie 
credit  greatly  impaired.  Plotareh  rebtes,  that 
he  soon  after  chose  to  leave  the  city  for  soinetiBi^ 
on  pretence  of  a  desire  to  visit  the  province  of 
Asia,  where  hu  active  apirit  formed  the  progeet 
of  new  wars,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
mud^  better  qualified  than  for  the  administration 
ofaflain  in  peace. 

Upon  the  soppresnon  of  this  daneeroua  sedi- 
tion, the  oommonwealth  was  restorra  to  a  stale 
whifch.  compared  to  the  late  mix- 
ture of  civil  oontentkm  and  mflitaiy 
execution,  may  hare  deaerved  tne 
JLJtmtmihu,  naase  of  public  order.  One  office 
^P^nkumuu  ^  Goosnl  was  still  vacant;  and 
Amiuu.  ^  election  proceeding   without 

1  Cicero  pro  C.>Rabirio. 

%  Plat,  in  Mario.  Appian  de  Sell.  Civil.  Kb.  1.  Ores, 
lib.  ▼.  c.  17.  nor  lib.  lii.  Attet.4e  VirisIMwL  Cisero 
in  fleztiana,  in  Catal.  lib.  i.  Philip^  Ub.  viU.  «t  fro 
Caio  EaMrio. 

3  At  tlM  trial  of  RaMriaa,  wIisb,  some  yean  after- 
warls,  In  was  aosBsea  of  kaviBff  kilM  Batuniaus. 
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diitaiiMtiiM^  PattfamraiM  Albinui  was  ioiiied  to 
AntoniiM.  Most  of  tbo  other  elections  nad  aleo 
been  frvouiabie  to  the  noblee;  and  the  majority 
even  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  weve  inclined 
to  lespect  the  senate  and  the  arielocney,  as  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  government 

The  first  eficct  of  thb  happy  recovery  was  a 
Bsotion  to  recall  Metellus  from  banishment  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribunes;  GL  Pompeius 
Rofus  and  L.  Poicius  Cato  concurred.  But  Ma-* 
lius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Poblius  Furiua,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having 
interposed  his  negative^  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  same  motion  beinf  renewed  by  the  tribune 
Callidtus^  and  Furius  havinfl  repeated  his  neffa- 
tive^  Metdlius,  son  of  the  eziue,  in  presence  of  toe 
people^  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  em- 
bracing the  tribune's  knees,  beseeched  him  not 
ta  wit&tand  the  recallof  his  &ther.  The  yoiing 
man,  from  this  action,  afterwanJs  aoc][uired  the 
■urnaiae  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  insolently 
•puming  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  served  his 
cause  bv  that  act  of  indigniW  perhaps  more  effec- 
toally  than  he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  fa- 
vouimble  ear  to  his  request  Ttie  people,  ever 
governed  by  their  present  passion^  were  moved 
with  tenderness  and  with  indignation.  They 
fffooeeded,  without  regard  to  the  negative  of  Fu- 
rius, under  emotions  of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to 
fecal  the  exiled  father.  The  messenger  of  the 
leiNiblic  charged  wiUi  the  intimation  of  this  reso- 
lution-to  MeleUui^  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Ly- 
dia,  among  the  spo^ators  at  a  public  show.  When 
the  letten  were  deHvered  to  him,  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  enteitainment  without  opening 
them.;  by  this  mark  of  indifference,  treating  the 
fiivour  of  a  diaorderly  pppulace  with  as  much  con- 
tempt ashe  had  shown  to  theircensure.    . 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power  at 
Roms^  by  the  distaste  which  all  reasonable  men 
had  taken  to  the  vblence  of  the  opposite  party, 
wen  gratified,  not  merely  with  the  test  of  supe> 
liority  they  had  gained  in  the  recall  of  Metellus, 
but  likewise  in  &e  downfiUl  of  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders. 
Publius  Furius^  now  become  an  object  of  general 
detestation,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius, 
which  declared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in 
putting  a  i^uestion  to  the  peoplei  Being  accused 
try  Canuleius^  one  of  his  coUeegues^  of  violating 
this  law,  he  was  by  the  populace,  who  are  ever 
carried  by  the  torrent,  and  prompt  for  execution, 
fnevented  from  making  his  defonce ;  and,  thogffh 
a  tribune^  put  to  death.  Dedanus,  another  of  the 
tribunes^  in  supporting  the  charge  against  Furiua, 
happened  to  speak  with  regret  oTtbe  death  of 
Satuminua,  a  crime  fo^  which  he  incu/red  a  pro- 
Mcution,  and  was  banished.^  So  stnnu  was  the 
tide  of  popularity  now  oppoate  tp  its  late  diiec- 
tioo,  fT*4  so  fotal  even  to  their  own  cause  fre- 
quently are  the  precedents  or  rules  by  which 
violent  men  think  to  obtain  discretionary  power 
to  tbenvelves.  The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a 
pneedent  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleius, 
and  both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The 
htw  which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
fif^Kngf  of  Apuleius,  was  empfoyed  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  the  operatkuw  of  his  enemies 
•gainst  hi^elf  and  his  foction. 
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Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  anstocratical  naiw 
ty,  Sextus  Titiua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  stiU  had 
the  courage  to-  move  a  revival  of  the  Agiarian 
law  of  Gracchus.  The  proposal  was  acceptable 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  And  the  edict 
was  accordinglv  passed ;  out  it  was  o^rved,  that 
while  the  people  were  met  on  this  business,  two 
ravens  fought  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  as* 
sembly,  aira  the  eollege  of  augurs^  on  pretence 
of  this  un&vourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree.* 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  after  condemn- 
ed for  having  in  his  house  the  statue  of  Satur- 
ninu8.7 

Th^  consul  Aquilius  returned  from  Sicily; 
and  having  had  an  ovation  or  procession  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  was  on  the 
following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in 
his  provmce.  He  caued  no  exculpatory  evidence^ 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his  judges. 
But  when  about  to  receive  sentence,  M.  Anto- 
nius,  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  tore  open  the 
vest  of  his  client,  and  dii>|jlayed  to  the  court  and 
the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore  in  bis  breast, 
and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Upon  this  spectaclei 
a  sudden  emotion  .of  pity  or  respect  decideq 
against  the  former  conviction  of  the  court,  and 
unfixed  the  resolution,  which  a  few  moments  be- 
fore they  had  taken  to  condemn  the  accused. 

Among  the  events  which  distinguished  the  con- 
sulate of  1^1.  Antonios  and  A.  Poethumius  Albi- 
nus^  may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caios  Julius 
Cesar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds  of  tribuni- 
tian  disorder  now  sown  were  preparing  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was  ushered 
in  with  many  j)resages  and  tokens  of  future 
greatness.  It  indeed  we  were  to  believe,  that 
nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of  impend- 
ing events,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  her 
most  ominous  signs  were  employra  to  mark  the 
birth  of  a  perBonaoD  who  was  destined  to  change 
the  whole  foce  of  the  political  world,  and  to  lay 
Rome  herself  with  all  the  nations  she  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetuated  military  government 

AntoniiM  anu  Albinus  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Gt.  CsdUus  Metellus  and 
U.  C.  655.        Titus  Didius.   The  war  still  con- 

^   ^,.  tinued  in  Spain,  and  fell  to  the 

iJSSijVto*.  lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival 
T.Bidhit.  *  in  the  province,  Dolabella,  the 
proj^Tstor,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  and,  for  his  victories  in  Spain,  obtained 
a  triumph,  Metellus  remained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  adminiitration  of  .the  present  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  in  which 
Ln  Orjft's  bothconsuls concurred,  and  which 
DUim.  is  therefore  marked  in  the  title 

with  their  joint  names.  The  Ro- 
man people  had  irequentiy  experienced  the  defect 
of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacting  laws. 
Factious  tribunes  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry 
motiona  by  surprise,  and  to  peas  in  the  same  law 
a  variety  of  clauses ;  and,  bj  oblong  the  people 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vote,  firequently 
obtained,  under  the  fovour  of  some  popular 
dauseS)  acts  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency.  To 
prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted,  upon  the 
joint  motion  of  the  consuls  Csdlius  and  Didiu^ 

9  Jalius  Obsequeni.      6  Cleero  da  Legibos,  lib.  ii. 
7  Ibid,  pro  C.  Rabirio.  Ibid,  de  Orator,  lib.  iL  c.  91 
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that  every  propoaed  law  should  be  made  puUic 
three  market  days  before  it  could  leeeive  the 
assent  of  the  peo'pto:  that  ail  its  difierent  elaases 
should  be  separately  voted :  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  people  to  pass  or  reject  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it.^ 

This  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though 
fiir  from  sufficient  Co  prevent  a  return  of  the  1^ 
evils,  it  served  for  a  time  to  slop  the  carjent  of 
tribunitian  violence;  but  while  the  source  was 
open,  any  mere  temporary  stagnation  could  only 
tend  to  increase  the  force  with  which  it  occa- 
sionally burst  over  every  impediment  of  law  or 
good  order  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the 
mefficacy  of  measures  taken  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  dangerous  sedition  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men 
arc  led,  in  most  cases,  to  make  any  great  and 
thorough  reformadon. 

It  10  somewhat  angular,  that  about  this  time, 
in  (he  midst  of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  this  superior  class  of  the 
citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  con- 
tended for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  popular 
tribunes  contended  for  license.  "  What  is  your 
liberty,"  said  the  tribune  Dt:ronius  to  the  people 
(while  he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  sumptuary 
law  of  Fannius^  "if  you  may  not  consume  what 
is  your  own;  ir  you  must  be  restrained  by  rule 
and  measure;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your 
pleasures?  Let  us  shake  off,  I  pray  you,  these 
musty  remains  of  antic^uity,  and  make  free  to  en- 
joy what  we  and  our  tathers  have  gained."^ 

For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this 
tribune  waS)  by  the  judgment  of 
XT.  C.  666.  '  the  censors,  on  the  following  year, 
D».  Cometttu  expelled  from  the  senate ;  and  he 
Lentuitu.  took  his  revenge  by  prosecuting 

fULiciniuB  the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery  in 
*^'«"****  canvassing  for  his  office; 

On.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinius 
Crassus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  the 
latter  was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  to  succeed  MeteUus  in  Italy.  I'here 
is,  during  some  years,  a  considerable  blank  in  the 
materials  from  which  we  collect'  this  history; 
little  more  is  recorded  than  the  succession  of  con- 
suls with  the  number  of  years^  and  a  few  pariicu- 
lan  that  ill  supply  the  mtervai  in  our  accounts 
of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of  im- 

E)rtant  aflairs  abroad.    So  far  as  these  particu- 
rs,  however,  can  he  referred  to  their  respective 
dates,  it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  to 
mark  the  lapse  ot  time,  to  record  them  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened. 
In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remarkable 
acts  of  the  senate;  one  to  condemn 
U.  C.  656.    the  use  of  magic,  another  to  pro- 
hibit human  sacrilicee :  *  the  lirst 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  credulity  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  law,  the  other  implying  some  re- 
mains of  a  gross  and    inhuman  superstition, 
which  was  still  entertained  by  the  people  though 
rejected  by  the  government.* 

In  the  following  consulate  the  kingdom  of 
-Gyrene  was  bequeathed  to* the  Romans  by  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this  people 
professed  themselves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of 

1  Cic  Fbilip.  v.  Pro  itomo  wa.    Ep&st.  ad  AtUcum, 
lib.  ii. 
8  Val.  Max.  Jib  ii.  c  9.       3  Plin.  lib.  xxx.  e.  1. 
4  IHoA.  CaasiuB,  lib.  xtil.  pw  aw. 


liberty,  where  this  blessing  was^  not  IbrieiteJ  hj 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  alKea^ 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  kfacy,  lesT- 
ing  the  subjects  of  Gyrene  to  retain  for  some  time 
the  independence  of"^  their  nation  with  m.  specif 
of  popular  ffovemnient ;  and  in  this  form  tb^ 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  a  separate  states  iiiitii( 
in  a  general  arrangement  made  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire,  they  came  to  be  ledooed 
to  the  form  of  a  province. 
The  following  consuls  gave  its  name  and  its 
date  to  an  act  of  the  people  nearl j 
U.  G.  658.  of  the  same  tenour  with  aanae  of 
L.  Lkinus  ^oee  formerly  passed  for  the  ex- 
CroMtrf,  Q.  elusion  of  aliena.  The  inhabitants 
Mtdus  &«-  of  Italy  still  continued  the  pmcdoe 
««^.  £»  j.i'     of  crowding  to  Rome^  in  expecia- 

Ta^r^     ^  of  P"*^™-!?  in  .  bod,  the 
getuUa.  prerogative  of  citiiens^  or  at  least 

of  intruding  themseKea^  aa  many 
of  them  eeiparately  did,  into  some  of  the  tribes^  fay 
which  persons  of  this  description,  itom  voting  at 
elections,  came  themselves  by  degrees  to  be  elected 
into  the  higher  offices  of  state. 

Times  of  faction  were  extremely  &voiinbie  to 
this  intrusion  of  strangers.  Difierent  leaders  cgq- 
nived  at  the  enrolment  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  favour  their  respective  parties:  And  the  fae- 
tious  tribunes,  in  v^atever  degree  they  may  have 
favoured  the  general  claim  of  the  allies  to  be  ad- 
mitted  as  Romans,  treated  the  subject  as  matter 
of^opposition  to  the  senate.  Thi^  expeeted  to 
raise  the  storm  of  popular  animosity  and  tumult 
with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the  numben 
of  the  people  increased.  By  the  act  of  Liciniai 
and  Mudus,  nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on 
foot,  and  all  who^  without  a  just  title,  irentoicd 
to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Roman  citizens^  weie 
remitted  to  their  several  boroughs.* 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  dated  the  tnal  of 
Scrviiius  Gepio^  for  his  supposed  misconduct 
about  ten  yeare  before  in  his  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Gimbri.  He  had  exasperated 
the  popular  faction,  by  opposing  the  act  of  Sar 
turnmus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com, 
and  his  enemies  were  now  encouraged  to  raise 
this  prosecution  against  him.  The  (.cople  gave 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violently  drote 
from  the  place  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribnnea 
who  ventured  to  interpose  their  negative  in  his 
favour.  Authors,  according  to  Valerius  AAaxi- 
muS)  have  diflered  in  their  accounts  of  the  sequel ; 
some  affirming  that  Gspio^  being  put  to  death  in 
prison,  his  body  was  dragged  through  the  atiecls 
as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  the  river ;  othen^ 
that  he  waa^  by  the  favour  of  Antiatiu^  tme  of 
the  tribuipes,  rescued,  or  enabled  to  make  hb 
escape.* 

G.  Norlianus,  who  was  said  to  be  author  of  the 
riot  which  occasiohed  the  condemnation  of  Cepio^ 
and  the  supposed  cruel  execution  of  that  dtixen, 
was  on  the  following  year  brought  to  trial  him- 
self for  mal-administntion  and  sedition  ineflice{ 
but,  by  his  own  ^pularity,  and  the  address  of 
the  orator  Antonius^  who  pleaded  his  causey  was 
acquitted.' 

'i'he  war  in  Spain  still  continued;  and  the 
Romans,  having  gained  considerable  vi.iofiea| 
sent  ten  commistiionerB,  to  endeavour,  in  ooneeit 
with  Grassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such 
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mentiu  nnghfttend  to  tbefiitore  peace  of  than 
provinces:  out  in  vain;  hoettlitiee  were  agmia 
raoewed  in  the  Ibllowinf;  year. 

L.  ConieliiM  Sylla,  who  had 
U.  C.  660.    heen  qnestor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
C  FU.  fUe-     "^^  hundred  aad  forty-eiy,  now, 
««»,  Jf.  BUr-    '^f  *^  interval  of  about  fourteen 
r«iM^.  y«ui^  And  withoat  having  been 

edilp,  atood  candidate  for  the  office 
of  pnstor.  Whether  his  n^lect  ofpolitical  hon- 
onn,  during  this  period,  proceeded  nom  idleneu, 
or  from  want  or  amfakion,  is  uncertain.  His 
character  will  justify  either  oonJtniction,  being 
equally  susceptible  <^  dissipation,  and  of  the  dis- 
dain of  ordinary  distinc^ns.  The  people,  how- 
ever, refused  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  of  passing 
on  to  the  office  of  pretor  withoat  being  edile }  as 
they  were  resolved  to  be  gratified  with  the  mag- 
nifiioent  shows  of  wild  beiitfta,  Which  his  supposed 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  en- 
abled nim  to  furnish.  But  to  remove  this  objec< 
tion  to  his  preferment  he  gave  out,  that  as  pr»tor 
be  was  to  exhitHt  the  same  shows  which  were 
expected  from  him  as  ediie :  and  having,  in  the 
following  year,  persisted  in  his  suit,  he  was  sc- 
eordingly  electea,  and  fulfilled  the  ezpectatbns 
of  the  people;  insomuch,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
let  loose  in  the  circus  a  hundred  maned  or  male 
lions^  and  to  have  exhibited  the  method  of  bait- 
ing or  fighting  them  bv  Maoritanian  huntsmen^ 
Such  was  the  price  which  candidates  for  prder- 
ment  at  Rome  were  oblig^  to  pay  for  public 
&vour. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  paiticu- 
Isr  men  excelled  in  genius  and  magnanimity, 
while  the  state  itself  was  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  capricious  and  disordetly  multitude,  P. 
Rutilius,  late  questor  in  Asia,  exmbited  a  spec- 
tacle sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  lions  of  Syl- 
la ;  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  case  whatever 
to  treat  our  country  with  disdain,  an  instance  to 
be  applauded  of  the  just  contempt  with  which 
the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and  ma- 
licious men  ought  to  be  received.  Having  reform- 
ed many  abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers 
in  the  province  which  he  governed,  he  was  him- 
self brought.before  the  tribunal  of  an  equestrian 
puiy,  to  w  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid 
of  any  fnend,  told  the  judges  he  would  make  no 
defence;  but  stated  the  particulars  by  which  he 
had  ofRmded  his  prosecutors,  left  the  court  to  de- 
cide, ami,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillity,  and 
oouM  not  be  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  to  return  to  Rome.'  Great 
as  toe  state  and  republic  of  Rome  was  become^ 
unmerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object  oc 
contempt  or  indifference. 

The  proconsuls^  Didius  and  Crusus,  were  per- 
initted  to  triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  establish  the  peace  of 
that  country.  The  war  which  broke  out  afresh 
in  one  of  the  provinces  was  committed  to  Va- 
lerius Fbccus,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
pennau  one  of  the  consuls.  Flaocus,  near  the  town 
of  Beigida,  obtained  a  great  victory,  in  which 
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were  slain  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  i 
but  hetxNild  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  submit. 
Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate^ 
delibenting  on  terms,  were  beset  by  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  house  in  which  tfaiey  were  assem- 
bled being  set  on  fire,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  war  having  been  likewise 
U.  C.  661.  renewed  with  the  Thradans  on  the 
C  CtmmUmM  frontiere  of  Macedonia,  Geminius^ 
Pukker,  who  cnmmanded  there  in  the  qual- 

M,  i*#*7«BiM.  ity  of  propraetor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  prator  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  of- 
fice, was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store Ariaratbcs  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappedocia, 
which  had  been  seized  by  MithridatM,  and  to 
restore  Pylaroenes  ^o  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes  king 
of  Bithvnia.  The  pnetor  having  successfully 
executed  both  these  comoussionS)  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  a  con- 
ference, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambas- 
sador from  Ariaratbes  king  of  the  Parttuans.^^^ 

From  an  edict  of  the  censons  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and  Cn.  Licinius  Crassus,*condemn- 
ing  the  schools  of  Latin  rhetoric,'^  it  appears  that 
the  Romana  during  this  period,  still  received  with 
reluctance  the  refinements  which  were  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other 
arts.  **  Whereas  information."  said  the  censon 
in  their  edict,  "has  been  lodged  before  us  that 
schools  are  kept  b^  certain  persons,  under  the  title 
of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth  of  this 
city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  entire  days  in 
frivolity  and  sbth;  and  whereas  our  anceston 
have  determined  what  their  children  should  learn, 
and  what  exeidaes  they  ought  to  frequent ;  these 
innovations  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  our 
fore&thera  being,  in  our  opinion,  ofiensive  and 
wrong,  we  Dubliah  these  presents,  that  both  mas- 
ten  and  scnolars,  given  to  these  illicit  practioci^ 
may  be  duly  appriwd  of  our  pleasure."i2  Cicero 
being  now  fourteen  yean  of  age,  and  employed 
in  learning  that  eloquence  for  which  he  became 
so  fiimous,  was  probably  involved  in  this  censure 
as  frequenting  the  schools  which,  by  this  formal 
edict  uf  the  nuigistnte,  were  condemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Philippus  and 
Sext.  Julius  CiBsar,  according  to  Pliny,  there 
were  in  the  Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pondo"  of  goid^^  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling.    In  the  same 

J  ear  a  present  sent  from  the  kinj^  of  Mauritania 
ad  nearly  produced  a  civil  war  m  the  common- 
wealth, and  greatly  inflamed  the  passions  from 
which  that  calamity  soon  afler  arose.  Bocchus, 
in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
had  acquired  by  delivering  Jufurtha  into  their 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  tohe  represented  in 
a  groupe  of  images  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
figure,  that  of  JugurthSj  and  that  ot  Sylla,  to 
vvhom  the  unhappy  pnnce  was  delivered  up. 
Marius^  under  whose  auspices  this  transaction 
had  passed,  being  provoked  at  having  no  place  ia 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  dovm 


10  Ptutareb,  in  Sylla.  Appian.  in  Mitbridatieo. 
tia.  lib.  zzxiii.    Btrabo,  lib.  xii. 

11  Cioer.  de  Orator,  lib.  iii,  c.  94. 
13  A.  GelliuB,  lib.  XV.  e.  11. 

13  The  Roman  pondo  of  ten  oonees. 

14  PUn.  Hanlttem,  lib.  xxxiii.  o.  S. 
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liie  nxmjgm  after  they  had  been  erMted  in  the 
place  oTtheb  deetination  in  the  eapitol.  Sylla 
-waa  equally  aoiidtuua  to  have  them  remain;  and 
the  contest  was  likely  to  end  inMolenoe^  if  mat- 
ten  of  greater  moment  had  not  arisen  to  occupy 
the  ardent  and  vehement  spfait  of  these  rhrah. 

The  espectationa  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and 
throuj^hmit  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects 
of  Livms  Dmaufl^  an  active  tribune,  wha^  in  order 
to  distinffuiah  himself,  bmoght  ibrward  many  sub' 
jeola  of  tne  greatest  concern  to  the  public  He 
acted  at  first  in  conceit  with  the  leaain^  men  of 
the  senate,  and  was  supported  bv  them  m  order 
to  obtain  some  amendment  in  tne  law  as  it  then 
■tood  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
equestrian  order  had  acquired  ezcluBive  poeeea- 

sion  of  the  judicature.  The  sena- 
La  40  JM-  tors  wished  to  recover  at  leaat  a  share 
^i«*  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusu%  in 

oixier  to  gratuy  them,  moved  for  an 
act  of  which  the  tenc&ncy  was^  to  restore  the  ju- 
dicative power  of  the  senate :  to  prevent  opposi- 
tion from  the  equestrian  order,  be  propoaed,  at 
once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  mto  the  sen- 
ate: and  that  the  senators^  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  abiounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withstand  this  increase  of 
their  numbers,  he  left  to  each  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  new  members,  propoainff,  that  from  the 
six  hundred  so  constituted  the  nsCa  of  judges 
should  be  taken.*  Many  of  the  knights  were  re- 
conciled to  this  arrangement,  by  the  hopes  of  be- 
eoming  senators;  but  the  order,  in  general,  seem  to 
have  oonsiderBd  it  aa  a  snare  laid  to  deprive'them 
of  their  consef^uence  in  the  government  of  their 
country ;  and  mdivUluals  refused  to  accept  of  a 
pbce  in  the  senate,  at  the  hazard  of  so  sreat  and 
so  sudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  Oieir  own 
order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.^ 

This  tribune  likewise  propoaed 
Ln  JfmwMM-  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  com,  by 
H«.  mixing  an  eighth  of  alloy.   But  the 

part  of  his  project  which  gave  the 
greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  rebted  to  the  in- 
digent citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  in  general. 

With  a  view  to  gratify  the  poorer 
Xex  4*  Otl»-  citizens  he  proposed,  that  all  the  new 
9ii»'  settlements,  projected  by  the  law  of 

Caius  Giaocnus,  should  now  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus  Per- 
penna,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal,  he 
was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into  custody; 
and  80  roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  this 
order,  that,  while  he  struggled  to  disengage  him- 
self the  blood  was  made  to  spring  from  his  noetrils. 
**  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  turtle-fish;"' 
aaid  Uie  tribune,  a  species  of  delicacy,  in  which, 
it  aeems,  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this 
consul  was  supposed  frequently  to  induiffe  himseUl 
For  the  alliea  of  Ita^,  Livius 
LexdeCM'  Drusua  proposed  to  obtain  the  &- 
uu  SKiU  vourite  object  on  which  thejr  had 
damdm,  been  so  long  intent,  the  privileges 

and  poweis  of  Roman  citizena.  In 
an  hb  other  proposals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
«ome  party  in  the  coounonwealth,  and  by  persua- 

1  Applsn.  de  BelL  Civ.  lib.  i.  Auot.  da  Viris  Illus- 
trlbus,e.fl6.   Oioero  pro  Clientio. 

S  Ibid. 

3  Ei  tiudls  maria.  Anct.  da  Viris  DlttstribusL  in  L. 
Dnis.    Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  e.  &    Florus. 


sion,  or  wfoe^  had  obtained  his  purpoae ;  but  in 
tfaia  he  atruck  at  the  personal  consideration  of 
every  citizen,  and  waa  opposed  by  the  ttnanimooi 
voice  of  the  whole  people. 

Thia  tribune  uaed  to  boast,  that  he  would  ex- 
haust every  fund  from  which  «nT  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  tboae  who  cama 
after  him  nothing  to  give,'  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.^  The  citizena  m  general,  however,  were 
become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of 
Ital^  were  ill*disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
project  which  jie  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  fiivottr 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Drusus  waa 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  public  aaaerobly,  and 
Papirius  Carbo^  another  of  the  tribunes,  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awairded  by  tlie 
codS)  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  frUing  col- 
league: "O  Marcus  DrususT  he  aaid,  **the 
&ther  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  aon ;  thou  who 
uaedst  to  say.  The  tsommon wealth  \a  sacred,  who* 
ever  violates  it  is  sure  to  be  punished.  I'he  te- 
merity of  the  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  of  the 
father.*'  A  great  shout  aroee  in  the  aaseinbly, 
and  Drusus,*  being  attended  to  his  own  house  bj 
a  numerous  multitude,  received  in  the  crowd  a 
secret  wound  of  which  he  died.*  All  his  lawa 
were  aoon  after  repealed,  aa  having  passed  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  But  the  mhabitanta  of 
Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  thdr  late  dm- 
appointment,  and  diaountenta  were  breaking  out 
in  every  part  of  the  countiy,  which  gieady  alarm- 
ed the  republic. 

In  this  state  of  public  uneasiness,  some  prose- 
cutions were  raiseu  by  the  tribunes,  calculated  to 
gratify  their  own  private  resentments,  and  tend- 
ing to  excite  animosities.  CI.  Varius  Hybrida 
ot^ned  a  decree  of  the  people,  directing,  that  in- 
quiry should  be  made  by  whose  fault  the  alliee 
had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of  the  dty. 
In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  thia 
purpose,  L.  Calphumius  Bcstia,  late  consul,  and 
M.  Aurelius  Orator,  and  other  eminent  men, 
were  condemned.^  Mummius  Achaicua  was 
banished  to  Delos.  Emilius  Scaurus,  who  had 
long  maintained  his  dignity  aa  princeps,  or  fini 
on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was  dted  on  this  occa- 
sion before  the  people  as  a  person  involved  fai  the 
same  guilt.  Cluintus  Vanus,  the  tribune,  who 
accused  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  Saiurua 
was  acquitted  upon  the  following  short  defence : 
"  Ct.  Varius,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro^  in 
Spain,  sa^s.  That  M.  Emilius  Scaurus,  fiiat  in 
the  roil  ot  the  senate,  has  encouraged  your  sub- 
jects to  revolt;  Varius  maintains  the  charge; 
Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  evidence  in 
this  matter;  choose  whom  ^ou  vriU  believe,"* 

The  year  following,  Vanus  himself  waa  tried 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  and 
while  the  prosecutions  suspended  all  other  dvil 
afiairs,  and  even  the  measures  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  forming  dangerous  combinations,  and 
ready  to  break  out  in  actual  rebellion.  They ' 


4  Florua.  lib.  iif.  c  17.  '5  Cioero  ia  Bnito,>  8SL 

6  Velleitts,  lib.  iK  e.  IS,  14.    Appiaa.    floras,  lib 
iii  c.  17. 

7  Appiaa.  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c  0.  Cieeio  la  Bnile. 

8  Cioero  pro  M  Bcauro  filio.    Auct.  de  Viris  lllaa- 
tribui,  e.  78.    auiatilian,  libi  t.  c  1ft    VaL  Mas 
Ub.  liL  e.  7. 
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encpented  with  hsvin^  their  suit  libt  only  to- 
fiueu,  but  in  having  tlw  tbetton  of  it  at  Rome 
oomidered  u  criminals.  They  aent  depqtaea  to 
meet  at  Corfiniain,  and  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of 
opemtions.  Th«r  deputies  were  to  fimn  a  sen- 
ate, and  to  choose  two  executiveiofficen^  under 
the  denomination  of  consuls. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion  of  a  do* 
Sign  in  asitation  among  tiieir  allies,  from  ob- 
serving that  they  were  exchanging  bostu^ 
among  themselves.  The  proconsul  Servilais, 
who  commanded  in  the  Pioenum,  having  intelli> 
ffence  to  this  purpose  from  Aaculum,  repaired 
Slither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
commotion }  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt  His  remonstrances  and  his  threats 
made  the  inhabitanto  sensible  that  their  dengns 
were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  longer  in  safety  he  delayed.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  arms,  and  jni  to  the  sword  the 
proconsul  Serviliiu^  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all 
the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
place.  The  alarm  immediatoly  spread  through- 
out all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot  j 
and,  as  anon  a  si|pial  agreed,  the  Mani,  Pefigni, 
Vestini,  Mardni,  Picentes,  Ferentanc,  Hirpmi, 
Pompeiani,  Venusini,  ApuU,  Lucani,  and  8am- 
nitea^  took  arms,  and  sent  a  joint  deputation  to 
SLome  to  deinaiid  a  participation  in  (Jie  privUeges 
of  Roman  citisens ;  of  which  th^  had,  by  thar 
services^  contributed  so  laxgely  to  increase  the 
valoe. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 
the  senate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  aa- 
BcmblicB,  and  renounce  their  pretensions ;  other^ 
wise,  that  they  must  not  presume  to  seiid  any 
other  mensige  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both 
C.  C.  663.  Parties  prepued  for  the  contest. 
T^Jutna  Cm-  T*he  ames' mustered  a  hundred 
Mr,  P.  RmU-  thousand  men,  in  different  bodies, 
Uwt  JUgnM.  and  under  different  leaders.  The 
Romans  fbnnd  themselves  m  an 
instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  about  three  hundred  years  belbre ; 
reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  nwind  their 
walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  more  united,  and 
more  namerons  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at 
once  on  the  same  ground.  But  their  citv  was 
likewin  enlarged,  their  numbers  increased,  and 
every  individual  exoellentljr  fonned  to  serve  the 
state,  as  a  warrior  and  a  dtixen.  AU  of  them  as- 
sumed, upon  this  occasion,  the  sagum,  or  mili- 
tary dress;  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the 
Laitins  as  remained  in  their  allq;iance,  and  by 
such  of  their  colonies,  from  difimit  parts  of 
Italy  as  continued  to  be  fidthftd,  together  with 
some  mercenaries  from  Qwd  and  Numidia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  allies. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  armies ;  Lucius  Julius  Cesar,  in 
the  countiy  of  the  Samnites,'  and  Rutilius,  in 
that  of  the  Marn.>0  They  had  under  their  com- 
mand the  most  celebiateil  and  experienced  officers 
of  the  republic  $  but  bttle  more  is  preserved  to  fiir- 
nish  out  the  htrtory  of  this  war  than  the  Bamea 
of  the  Roman  commanders,  and  those  of  thei  per- 
sons opposed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  altendw  by 
Poropeius  Strabo,  the  fiither  of  him  who  after- 
wards bore  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Cheat ;  Cspio, 

9  Now  part  of  tlis  kingdom  of  Naples. 
10  CoatifQoas  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  stot 


Penwtna,  Meanla,  and  Cains  Maiio^  of  whin 
the  lest  had  already  so  often  been  consul.  Cesar 
had,  in  the  army  which  he  commanded,  Lentulua^ 
Didius^  Crassu8^*knd  Maicellua.  They  were  op- 
posed by  T.  Alraniiifi,  P.  Ventkiins,  Marcus 
EgnatioB,  Q.  Pompedius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lam- 
poiuus,  C.  Judacilius^  Hircos,  Aasiniue,  and  Ve- 
tius  Cato,  at  the  head  of  the  alhes.  Thelbrees 
were  similar  in  diaapUne  and  in  araia.  The  Ro- 
mans were  likely  to  be  inferior  m  nnaoben  and  in 
reaouPQes,  but  had  the  advanta^in  reputetion,. 
authority,  and  in  the  feme  of  their  leaders,  inured 
to  command  in  the  hicheststationab  'But  so  well 
had  the  alliea  taken  Uieir  measurea,  and  with  so 
much  animosity  did  they  support  a  quarrel,  whidi 
they  had  heen  meditanng  tor  some  years,  that 
the  Romans  appeared  at  nrst  unequal  to  the  con- 
test, and  were  sufprissd  and  oveBoome  in  many 
encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  im{ierfeetiy 
recorded ;  and  does  not  ramish  the  nateriais  of  n 
relation  either  interesting  or  instnictive.  Wa 
must  therefiire  content  oansalres  with  a  list  of 
actions  and  eweafts,  and  with  the  general  resolt 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Cesar,  in  the  fint 
eneooater  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetiua 
Catonear  Eaemia,  and  had  tsro  thousand  men 
killad  hi  the  field.  The  town  of  Esemb  wm 
immediatoly  invested,  and  some  Roman  ofiiceia 
of  difltinction  WMe  cMiged  to  make  their  cseape 
in  the  disguise  of  sbvcs.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  off  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  feJl 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  other  oomul, 
Rotilins,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  MarsL 
and  fell  in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of 
his  army.  His  colleague  was  called  to  the  d^ 
to  preside  at  the  eleclKm  of  a  successor  (  but  be- 
mg  necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  ofiiM 
continued  wieant  fer  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  armv  acted  under  the  direction 
of  ue  late  consuls,  Marius  aqd  Cepio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  persona 
of  rank,  bemg  brought  to  public  funeral  at  Rome, 
so  afermed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  senate  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  dead 
should  be  buiied  where  th^  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cesar,  obtained  n 
victory  in  ^e  country  of  the  Samnites;  and  tha 
senate,  in  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  thp 
people,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppressed  the  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  muitaiy  dress,  shonld 
be  laid  aade." 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
corac^  Cn.  Pompeius  Stnbo  and  Porctos  Gato 
were  named. 

Poni|«y  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Marsi ;  and  notwithstending  an  oh- 
U.  C  ^Sii.    adnate  defence,  reduced-  tiie  city  of 
Asculum,  where  hostiiities  at  finl 
&ra^rT.'      ^^  commenced,  and  where  the  Ra- 
p0niM»  (Ms.  nans  had  suffered  the  neatest  out- 
rage.   The  principal  innabitaBta  of 
the  pieoe  wen  put  to  death,  the  remainder  were 
sold  for  slaves.    The  other  consul,  Cato^  waa 
killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  entrenchaenta  of 
the  Marn;  and  although  Maifius  and  SdyUa,  in 
different  qiaaiters,  had  tanned  the  foftuae  of  the 
war  against  the  alliea,  yet  the  event  still  con- 
tinned  to  he  extremely  doofatftd. 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitante  of 

11  Uv.  lib.  Ixxiv.    Appian.    Orosins.  lib.  v.  e.  IS 
FloruB,  lib.  iil.  c.  18.    VeUeius.    Eutropias. 
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other  diitricls  of  Italy,  wliohiid  hitherto  hcvitated 
in  the  choice  of  their  petty,  took  coan|re  from 
the  perM!vennof  end  suooeai  of  their  neighbourB, 
and  opeqly  joined  the  revolt  The  more  diitant 
parte  of  the  empire  were  loon  hkely  to  aeixe  the 
oontagion :  thej  were  already,  by  the  obatniction 
they  met  with  in  carrying  auppliee  of  proviaiona 
or  reTenue,  ievered  firom  toe  capital,  and  the  alle- 
giance they  owed  as  conquered  prorinoea,  when- 
ever  they  saw  their  opportunity  to  withdraw  it, 
waa  likely  to  vaniah  like  a  dream  or  ideal  exiatence. 

Mithndatea,  the  king  of  Pontua,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occaabn  that  waa  offered  to  him ;  he 
out  all  hia  foroea  in  motion,  expelled  Nicomedes 
nom  Bithjrnia,  and  Ariobananea  fiom  Cappa- 
doda,  and  made  himaelf  maater  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  LesKr  Aaia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  neoeaaaiy  to 
comply  ^th  the  demanda  of  the  alliea;  bat  the 
aenate  had  the  addreaa  to  make  thia  conoeasion 
aeem  to  be  an  act  of  munifioenoe  and  generoaity, 
not  of  weakneaa  or  fear. 

The  Latina,  who  had  continued  in  their  alle- 
giance^ were,  in  oonaidention  of  their  fidelity, 
admitted  to  all  the  privilegea  of  Romaic  eitixena. 
The  Umbri  and  TuacauL  who  either  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  leaat  forward  in  the  war, 
were  next  comprehended ;  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ante  of  Italy,  ouenring,  that  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  by  iavour  what  they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  grew  rfemiaa  in  the  war,  or  withdrew 
from  the  league,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  for- 
ward in  the  general  retuili  to  peace. 

The  Marei,  Samnitea,  ana  Lucan^na,  who 
had  been  the  prindijal  authon  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  actea  with  moat  animoaity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  for  aome  time  to  be  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  Romana.  But  the  civil  war, 
which  aoon  after  broke  out  among  the  dtfatens 
themaelvea,  terminated  either  in  the  extirpation 
of  thoae  aliena,  and  in  the  aettlement  of  Roman 
cok>niea  in  their  atead,  or  gave  them  an  opporta- 
nity,  under  fiivour  of  the  party  they  eapouaed, 
of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privilege  to  which 
they  aapirerl :  ao  that,  in  a  few  yeara,  all  the  in- 
halntanta  of  Italy,  from  the  Robioon  to  the  atraita 
of  Meaaiu^  were  become  citinna  of  Rome ;  and 
a  conetitution  of  atate,  which  had  been  already 
overeharged  by  the  numben  that  partook  of  ita 
aorerei^nty,  waa  now  altogether  overwhelmed; 
or  if  thia  change  alone  were  not  aoffident  to  de- 
atroy  it,  waa  not  likely  Ions  to  remain  without 
aome  notable  and  fatal  revolution.  Aaiembliea 
of  the  people^  already  auffideotljr  tumultuary, 
being  now  considered  aa  the  collective  body  of  all 
the  italians,  were  become  altogether  impnctic- 
able,  or  could  be  no  more  than  partial  tumulta 
niaed  in  the  streeta  of  Rooie,  or  the  contiguoua 
fields^  for  particular  purpoaea:  insomuch  that 
when  we  rnd  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  be- 
ing aet  aaide  by  an  order  oAhe  people^  we  may 
venture  to  conceive  all  government  suspended  at 
the  inatance  of  that  party,  who  had  then  the 
populace  of  Rome  at  tneir  nil. 

LJctnius  Graaaus  and  L.  Juliua  Caaar  wen 
chosen  cenaora,  in  order  to  make  up  the  newroUa 
of  the  people.  Thia,  it  is  likely,  waa  found  to  be 
a  difficult  and  tedioua  work.  It  became  neoeaaary 
to  acmtinixe  the  rolls  of  every  aepaiata  bofooghy  in 


order  to  know  who  were  entHled  to  be  added  to 
the  liat  of  Roman  citivna;  and  this  difficulty  was 
&ither  incrraaed  in  conae(|uence  of  a  law  deviacd 
about  thia  time  by  Papinua  Carboy  in  which  it 
waa  enacted,  that  not  only  the  natiws  and  andent 
deniaena  of  Italy,  but  all  who  ahouM,  for  the  fu- 
ture, obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough, 
if  they  had  a  reakknoe  in  Italy,  and  had  given  in 
their  cbdm  to  the  pnetor  dxty  dava,  ahould,  by 
that  act,  become  dtoens  ;^  so  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Roman  people  continued  to  be  in  tM  gift 
of  every  aeparate  corpontion  aa  well  aa  in  that  of 
the  atate  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliena  admhied  on  tiienll^ 
at  thia  muater,  ia  hot  roconied ;  but  it  vraa  pn>- 
bablv  equal  to  that  of  the  andent  dtinna,  and 
might  have  instantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and 
dangeiooa  fiiotkm  in  the  state,  if  effectual  mcsp 
aurea  had  not  been  taker  to  guard  against  the 
effect  of  their  influence;  For  this  pnrpoae,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiacuoualy  with  the  maaa 
of  the  people,  but  confined  to  eight  uarticuhr 
tribea;'.  by  this  meana  they  oouU  only  mfluenee 
eight  votea  in  thirty-five  ;*  and  the  andent  dti- 
xena  were  attllnoaseased  of  a  great  majority.  Bat 
this  aittfiee  dkl  not  long  escape  the  attention  of 
thoae  who  were  affgriered  by  it,  and  became  the 
aubiect  of  a  new  dupute. 

While  the  Romana  were  meditating,  or  actu- 
ally making  thia  important  change  in  the  atat» 
of  the  commonwealth,  they  found  leiaure  for  mat- 
ten  of  leas  moment,  in  wnich  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  dty,  and  the  ad- 
ministration  of  iostioe. 

Pfaotius,  one  of  the  tiibuncs^  ol^ 
l>»z  Pbdu  tained  a  new  law  for  the  eeleotkn  of 
itJUUtiM,  judsea,  by  whkh  it  waa  enacted,  That 
each  triba  ahooM  annually  elect  fif^ 
teen  dtiaena,  without  any  distinction  of  nnk  t 
and  that,  from  the  whole  ao  named,  the  judges  in 
all  triala  that  occurred  within  the  year  abould  be 
taken.^  This  htw  appeared  to  be  equitable,  as  il 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  diflerent 
classes  of  men  in  the  slate,  an  equal  right  to  be 
named  of  the  juriea;  and  to  every  party  con- 
cerned, an  equal  chance  of  being  tned  by  hk 
peers. 

The  aame  tribune  likewiae  obtain- 
Lu  FkUm  od  a  law  for  the  preaervation  of  the 
4i  FL  public  peaoe^  by  which  it  waa  de- 

dared  capital  to  be  aeen  in  publie 
with  a  weapon,  or  inatrument  of  death }  to  oc- 
cupy any  place  of  atrength  in  the  dty;  to 
offer  violence  to  the  houae  of  any  person,  or  to 
disturb  any  company ;  to  interrupt  any  meetinc 
of  the  aenate,  aasemUy  of  the  people,  or  oourt«f 
justiq^  To  these  clauses  Catulua  aubjoined  an- 
other, in  which  he  comprehended  perrana  sur- 
rounding the  senate  vrith  an  armed  force,  or 
offerinff  violence  to  any  magistrate.* 


1  rioero  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

S  Vclleiua  Patercnltti.  lib.  ii.  r.  flO. 

S  HiitoriaiM  mention  thit  parliciilar,  aa  if  eisbt  aew 
trfhea  were  a<Med  to  the  former  tbtrty-llve ;  bol  tfee 
continual  alhision  of  Ronan  writera  to  tbe  nnsBbsr* 
thirty-llva,  will  not  allow  us  to  luppoae  any  a«g- 
menution.    Cioem  dr  Lefe  Afraria,  Ma,  e.  8. 

4  Pediaaus  in  Oomelianam  Cicenmis. 

5  desro  pre  CbUo,  at  AnispieaB 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TytumpJuif  Pompeiuf  Slrabo — ProgreM  of  SyUa — War  vUh  the  KiM  of  Ponhu^Rise  of  thai 
Kingdon^^Ajrpointment  of  Sylla  to  Command — Policy  of  the  Tribune  Sulpieiue — Sylla'o 
Commiaeion  recalled  in  jhivour  qf  Aiariu/f — Hu  March  from  Campania  to*  Rome — ExpeU 
Mariui  and  hie  f\»ction  from  the  Ctty^SRe  Operations  in  Greece — Siege  of  Athens — Rattle 
^f  Charcfnaa — Of  Orchamiaw — Tranmuiianx  at  Rom&^Poliey  of  Cinna — Marine  recalled — 
Cinna^iee,  and  ie  deprived-^Recovere  the  Poeaeseion  of  Rome —  Treaty  of  ^Ua  with  Mithri- 
daiea-^Be  pauee  into  Italy — h  opposed  by  numermtM  Armies —  Various  Events  of  the  War  in 
Italy — Sylla  prevaiU-'His  Proscription^  or  Massacre — Named  Dictator — His  Policy — Resig- 
nation-^and  Death. 


THE  ■ocial  war,  tbough  (kr  fram  being  soo- 
ceisful,  ooadodedwith  a  triumphal  pfooeMrion; 
and  the.  aenatei  thoagh  actually  obli|nd  to  yield 
the  point  for  which  they  contended,  thuught  pro- 
per, under  pretence  of  advantagea  gained  on  10010 
|iarticular  occasional  to  erect  a  trophy.  They 
aingled  out  Pompeiua  Strabo  for  the  pageant  in 
this  ceremony ;  either  because  he  had  reduced 
Aaealum,  where  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  or 
because  a  victory  obtained  by  him  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  peace.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  procession  wai^  its  being,  in 
show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  reality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Ventidius 
fiaasus,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as 
such  in  the  present  triumph,  came  in  the  form 
of  a  captive  to  share  in  the  prerogativea  of  a 
Roman;  he  was,  in  the  aequei,- promoted  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  himself^  in  the  ca^ 
pacity  of  a  victorious  general,  led  a  processbn  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  in  which  no  made  his 
first  entrv  at  Rome  as  a  captive.* 

Sylla,  by  his  conduct  and  his  successes  wher- 
ever he  had  borne  a  separate  command  in  this 
war,  gave  proof  of  that  superior  genius  bv  which 
he  now  began  to  be  distinffuishcd.  By  nis  mag- 
nanimity on  all  occasions,  hy  his  great  counige  m 
^^Scr,  by  his  imperious  exactions  from  the  ene> 
my,  and  by  his  lavish  profusion  to  his  own  troops, 
he  obtained,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  hb  soldiers;  and  yet  in  this, 
it  is  probable,  he  acted  from  temper,  and  not  from 
design,  or  with  any  view  to  what  followed.  With 
so  careless  and  so  bold  a  hand  did  this  roan 
already  hold  the  reins  of  military  discipline,  that 
Albinus,  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  next  in 
command  to  himself^  being  killed  by  the  soldiers 
in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  trifle, 
Kiving,  WTOn  the  matter  was  reported  to  him. 
That  the  troops  would  atone  for  it  when  they 
met  with  the  enemy/ 

With  the  merits  he  had  recently 
U.  C.  665.    displayed  in  this  war,  he  repaired 
to  the  city,  laid  claim  to  the  con- 
fa  QpJSm    »^**^  *™  "^M  sccordingly  chosen 
bJus,  Csms.  io  conjunction  with  duintus  Pom- 
peius  &ufus. 

I(  vvas  thought  necessary  still  \o  keep  a  proper 
force  under  arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  fully  established.  The  army, 
which  had  acted  under  Cneius  Pompeius  Stralw^ 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined  for 
this  servkse ;  and  Ctuintos  Rufus  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 

«  Val.  lib.  Ti.  c  0.    Gellius,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.    Plia.  lib. 
7.  e.  481.  Die  Cassia,  43^  fine.       7  Plaurcb  in  fi|yUa. 
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however,  was  the  principal  object  of  attentbn ; 
and  this  province,  together  witn  the  army  then 
lymg  in  Campania,  tell  to. the  lot  of  Sylla.  .  . 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  risen  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia; 
and,  upon  their  entire  suppression,  was  become 
one  or  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 
East. 

Mithridates  bad  inherited  from  his  ancestors  a 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  his  own  ambas- 
sador in  Appian  twenty  thousand  stadia,  above 
two  thousand  miles.  He  himself  had  joined  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea.  His  national 
troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  forty  thousand  horse,  besides  auxiliaries  from 
Thrace,  and  from  that  part  of  Scythia  which  Ilea 
on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais,  countries  over 
which  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant  approach- 
ing to  a  sovereignty.  He  had  pretensions  like- 
wise on  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  he  nad  hitherto  relinuuisbed  trom 
respect  to  the  Romans;  or  of  which  he  bad  de- 
forred  the  effect  until  he  should  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  power.  AH  his  preten- 
sions, indeed,  like  those  or  other  monarchal  were 
likely  to  extend  with  his  ibrce,  and  to  receive  no 
limitation  but  from  the  defect  of  lua  power.  And 
such  were  his  resources,  and  his  personal  charac- 
ter, that,  if  be  had  encountered  on  the  side  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  enem^  less  able  than  the  Romans 
were  to  withstand  his  progress,  it  is  probable  that 
in  his  hands  the  empire  of  Fontus  might  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  ^ut 
in  Italy,  Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus  AquiliuS) 
and  C.  Oppius  were,  in  difierent  characters,  sta- 
tioned in  the  province  of  Asia,  and  took  under 
their  protection  every  power  in  that  country 
that  was  likely  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Mith- 
ridates. 

Nicomedes,  who  had  been  recently  restored  to 
the  crown  of  Bithynia,  made  hostile  incursions 
under  the  encouragement  of  these  Roman  gene- 
rals, even  into  the  lungdom  of  Pontus.  Mithri- 
dates, having  made  fruitless  complaints  to  them 
on  this  subject;  and  thinking  that  the  distracted 
state  of  Italy  furnished  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  slight  their  resentment,  he  sent 
his  son  Ariarethes  into  Cappadocia  with  a  forco 
to  expel  Ariobarzanes,  thougn  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  possess  that  kingdom.  He  took  the 
field  himself,  and  sent  powerful  armies,  under  his 
generals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  assembled  all  the  force  of  their 
province  and  of  their  allies,  to  the  apiount  of  a 
nundxed  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  difiemt 
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bodiM,  to  defend  their  own  (rontier,  or  to  uinoy 
their  enemy. 

Mithridatee  fell  eeparately  upon  the  leveral 
divisions  of  his  enemies'  forces;  and  havinff  de- 
feated Nioomfdes,  and  afterwards  Maicns,  oblifled 
the  Roman  officers,  with  their  ally,  to  retire ;  Cas- 
nus  to  Apamea,  Marcos  towards  Rhodesj  and 
Nioomedes  to  Pergamus.  His  fleet,  likewise, 
consisting  of  three  fanndred  gallies,  opened  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  took  all  the  ships 
which  the  Romans  had  stationed  in  those  struts; 
and  he  himself  soon  after  in  penon  travefsed 
Pbrygia  and  the  Leaser  Asia,  to  the  sea  of  Cili- 
da  and  Greece.  In  ail  the  cities  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  where  the  people  now  openly  declared  their 
detestation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  he  was  re* 
ceived  with  ofx^n  gates.  He  got  posseasion  of 
the  person  of  Oppios,  by  means  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Labdicea,  where  this  {||eneTal  had  taken 
refuge  with  a  body  o(  mercenariea.  The  merce- 
naries were  allowed  to  disband ;  but  Oppius  him- 
self was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  tne  head- 
quarters of  Mithridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his 
state  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  cities  in  hn  way,  with  his  fosces  or 
ensiffns  of  magistracy  carried  before  him. 

Marcus  Aquilius  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  similar  scorn ; 
and  with  a  barbarity  which  nothing  but  the  most 
criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  lately  possessed 
>could  have  deserved  or  provoked.  Being  carried 
round  the  cities  of  Asia  on  an  ass,  he  was  obliged 
at  every  place  to  declare,  that  his  own  avarice 
was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  at  last  put 
to  death  by  the  pouring  of  melted  gold  into  his 
throat 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  complete  his  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  Rhodes,  he 
ordered  his  general  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by 
the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  into  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 
the  Romans,  having  scarcely  appeased  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  appointed  L.  Comdins  Sylla  with 
six  legions  that  lay  in  Campania,  to  embark  for, 
Greece,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  stem  a  tonent 
which  no  ordinaiV  bars  were  likely  to  with«tand. 

But  before  Sylla  or  bis  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provinces^  disorders  arose  in  the  city, 
which,  vrithout  waiting  the  approach  of  foreign 
enemiea,  brought  armies  to  battle  in  the  streets, 
and  covered  Uie  pavements  of  Rome  with  the 
slain. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  with 
a  singular  boklness  and  profligacy,  ventured  to 
tamper  with  the  dangerous  humours  which  were 
but  dl  suppressed  in  the  event  of  the  late  trou- 
bles ;  and,  as  if  the  state  had  no  experience  of  civil 
wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the  torch 
anew,  and  kindled  the  former  animosity  of  the 
popular  and  senatorian  parties.  The  severe  mea- 
sures hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
rates  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had,  in  some 
Bistances,  been  effectual  to  snatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend 
for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth ;  but 
he  examples  so  given,  instead  of  deterring  othen 
from  a  repetition  of  the  same  crimes,  appear  only 
to  have  admonished  the  factious  leaders  to  take 
proper  precautions,  and  to  make  the  necessaiy 
preparations  before  they  embarked  in  designs 
iigainat  tbe  etalia.    They •    • 


and  refined  by  degrees  on  liie  measufei  whidi 
they  successively  took  a^inst  the  senate;  and 
when  the  tribune  Sulpicius  began  to  act,  he 
made  his  arruiffements  equal  to  a  syitem  of 
formal  war.  Tnia  tribune,  aoeordtiijg  to  Plo- 
tareh,  had  three  thousand  gladiaton  in  his  pay. 
and  iq  despite  of  the  law  ofPlaatiuB,  had  ever  aC 
his  back  a  nuniefoua  company  of  letainen^  arm- 
ed with  daggers  and  other  o^nsive  weapons  i 
these  he  cuSbA  his  anti^§enMie  §  and  retained  to 
support  him  in  an  attempt,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  disguise,  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate  itself.  He  moved  the  people  to  recall  tnna 
exile  sU  those  who  had  fled  from  the  city  on  oe- 
casbn  of  the  former  disorders,  and  to  aomit  the 
new  dtixens  and  enftancbised  slaves  to  he  enroll* 
ed  promiscooosly  in  all  the  tribes  withoQt  regaid 
to  tne  late  wise  limitation  of  the  sniate'a  deer^ 
by  vrhifh  they  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the 
change  wluch  he  now  proposed,  the  citiapns  of 
least  consideration  might  come  to  have  a  inijoiitTi 
or  a  great  sway  in  the  public  delibeiatioiu.  The 
tribunes  would  become  masters  in  eveiy  qne^ 
tion,  and  fill  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the 
manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  fineedom  of  the  city  for  eveiy  peraon 
that  applied  to  him,  and  boldly  received  premimne 
in  the  streets  for  this  proatitation  of  the  privi- 
leffes  and  powers  of  his  fellow-citiiens. 

The  more  respecteble  citizens,  and  the  magia- 
trates,  in  vain  vritbstood  these  abuses.  They  were 
overpowered  by  force,  and  freouently  driven  from 
the  place  of  assembly.  In  this  eitremiTjr  tbej 
had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by  multiplying 
holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  disoonoeit 
their  anta^nista.  But  Sulpidoa^  with  hia  paity,  • 
kiid  viokmt  hands  on  the  consuls,  in  oroer  to 
foi«e  them  to  recall  these  appointmenta.  Yoong 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present  consul,  and  aoo- 
in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Sylla 
himself,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  tumult, 
fooling  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  hie  enemies^ 
and  Ming  impatient  to  get  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  more  efieetuaOy  resist  them, 
chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with  their  d^ 
mands.^ 

In  the  midst  of  tbeae  vioienoes^  the  aty  being 
under  an  actual  nsurpatbn  of  tynnny,  Sylla  re- 
paired to  the  army  in  Campania,  with  a  icsolii- 
tion  to  pursue  the  obiect  of  ms  command  in  Asb, 
and  to  leave  the  trioumtian  atorma  at  Roma  to 
spend  their  force.  But  soon  after  his  departure^ 
it  appeared,  that  Marina  was  no  stranger  to  the 
councib  ot  Sulpicius;  and  thiut  he  noped^  hy 
means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  an  ambttiQii 
which  outlived  the  vigour  ofiiis  ncuhiea  and  the 
atrength  of  his  body.  Hia  fint  object  waa  to 
mortuy  his  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking,  by  a  decree 
of  the  people,  the  appointment  of  the  aenate,  and 
to  supenede  him  in  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purpose 
waa  accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by  SiilpicivH^ 
in  one  of  thcwe  partial  eonventiona,  wliicn  took 
upon  them  to  represent  the  people  oi  Itely  in  the 
atreets  of  Rome;  and  Marius,  now  appointed 
general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  sent  toe  pro- 
per offioeiB  to  intimate  hia  appointawnt  to  Sylla, 
and  to  receive  fW>m  him,  in  behalf  of  hia  sucoea- 
sor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  dehveiy  of 
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Am  itoraa.  Bjtk.  had  tlie  addreas  to  make  the 
troopa  apprehend  that  thia  cbanse  was  eaually 
preittdiciai  to  them  as  to  himself;  that  Marius 
oad  his  fiivourite  lesions,  whom  he  would  natu- 
zall  J  employ  i  and  that  the  same  act  of  violence, 
by^  whicn  he  had  supplanted  the  general,  would 
bring  other  officers  and  other  men  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  this  lucrative  service  in  Asia.  This  per- 
auaalon,  as  well  as  the  attachment  which  the 
army  already  bore  to  their  general,  produced  its 
effects 

The  officers,  who  intimated  the  appointment 
of  Marius,  on  declaring  their  commission,  found 
that  viobnce  could  tale  place  in  the  cam^  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  Their  orders  were  received 
with  scorn.  A  tumult  arose  among  the  soldiers ; 
and  citizens  vested  with  a  public  character,  for- 
mally coomiissioned  to  intimate  an  order  of  the 
Jloman  people,  and  delivering  theur  commands  to 
this  purpose,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return 
lo  this  outrage  some  relations  and  fnenids  of  S^lla 
were  murdered  in  the  city,  and  such  retaliations 
were  not  likqly  soon  to  end  on  either  side.' 

Faction  is  frequently  blind^  and  does  not  see 
the  use  that  ma^  be  made  of  its  own  violent  pre- 
cedents against  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  hesUted,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
shrink  from  the  contest,  in  which  his  own  ene- 
mies;, and  those  of  the  state,  had  engaged  him. 
Stung  with  n^  and  probohljr  thinking  that 
force  would  be  justified  hi  snatching  the  republic 
•ut  of  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the 
army  that  they  should  march  to  Rome.  The 
fHToposal  was  reeeiVed  with  joy ;  and  the  army, 
without  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  degree  of  that 
hesitation  which  is  ascribed  to  tbleir  commander 
in  adopting  this  measure,  followed  where  he 
thought  proper  to  lead  them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  with  the 
persons  most  obnoxious  oh  account  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Sylla  and  other  respectable  citi- 
seni^  were  seized  with  consternation;  but  even 
the  senate  and  the  nobles  were  justly  alarmed.^ 

A  facdon,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  the  state ;  but  armies^  it  was  thought, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contests';  and  no 
good  intention  on  the  part  of  thdr  leaders,  no 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
their  intentions,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  to  he 
employed  as  an  ordinary  resource  in  political 
divisbns.  Even  the  present  state  of  the  republic 
did  not  appear  so  desperate  as  to  justify  such  a 
measure. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent  a  deputation  to 
Sylla,  witb  entrea^es,  and  with  commands,  that 
he  wouM  not  advance  to  the  cit^y.  This  deputa- 
tion was  received  by  him  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  gates.  ^  He  heard  the  remonstrance  that  was 
ma£  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be 
moved.  He  gave  orders^  in  the  hearing  of  the 
deputies,  that  the  armies  should  halt*,  sent  the 
proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  sulfered 
the  commissioners  to  return  to  their  employers, 
full  of  the  persuasion  that  he  was  to  comply  with 
their  nqoesL  But  as  soon  as  be  thought  this  in- 
taU^gaoce  had  reached  the  city,  and  haa  lulled  his 
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antagonists  into  a  state  of  security,  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment close  on  the  heels  of  the  deputies  with 
orders  to  seize  the  nearest  gate;  and  he  himself 
with  the  whole  army,  speedOy  followed  to  support 
them. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  seized.  The  people, 
in  tumult,  endeavoured  to  recover  it;  Marios  w- 
cured'  the  capito],  and  summoned  everjf  man, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves,  to  repair  to  his  stan- 
dard. His  party,  as  they  assembled,  were  drawn 
up  in  the  streets.  Sylla,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  rushed  through  the  gate^ 
which  his  vanguard  still  maintained  against  the 
multitudes  by  whom  they  were  prened.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  from  the  battlements  and 
windows  as  he  passed,  and  mijght  have  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  forces  which  Mariud  had  assembled, 
if  he  hiol  not  commanded  the  city  to^  be  set  on 
fire,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusbn  into  which 
the  people  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding 
or  extinguishing  the  liames.  By  this  expedient 
he  drove  Marius  from  all  the  statiops  he  had  oc- 
cupied, forced  him  to  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged 
his  adherents  to  separate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  different 
quarters  of  a  city,  deformed  with  recent  marks 
of  bloodshed  and  fire,  tbeir  general  assembled  the 
senate,  and  desired  ithem  to  deliberate  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Among  the  measures  he 
suggeflted  on  this  occasion,  was  a  law  by  which 
Manus,  with  .his  son,  and  twelve  of  his  faction, 
who  had  secreted  themselves,  were  declared  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  T  his  sentence  was  accom- 
panief]  with  a  pubuc  injunction  to  seize  or  kill 
them  wherever  they  couul  be  fuund.  The  reasons 
upon  which  thi^  act  of  attidnder  was  granted 
were,  that  thev  had  violated  the  laws  oT  the  re- 
public, and  seduced  the  slaves  to  desert  from  theif 
niasters,  and  to  take  arms  against  the  stete.^ 

While  the  officers  of  justice  were  dispersed  in 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
busy  in  search  of  iheir  private  enemies,  thus  laid 
at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  having  fled 
to  the  marshes  on  the  coast  near  Laurentum,  was 
dragged  from  thence  and  slain.  His  head,  se- 
vered from  the  body,  as  that  of  a  traitor,  who  had 
surpassed  every  leader  of  faction  in  the  outrages 
done  to  the  laws  and  the  government  of  his 
country,  was  exposed  on  one  of  the  rostm; 
an  example  aflerwards  frequently  imiteted,  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  make  any  additioii 
to  the  evil  of  the  times,  became  an  additional  ex- 
pression of  the  animosity  and  rancour  of  parties 
against  each  other.' 

Marius,  upon  his  expulsbn  from  Rome,  retired 
to  his  own  viUa  at  Salonium ;  and,  being  unpn^ 
vided  for  a  longer  flight,  sent  his  son  to  the  taiqi 
of  one  Mutius,  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  what  might  be  necesaai^  tor  a  voyage  b^ 
sea.  The  young  man  waa  diacovered  at  this 
place^  and  narrowly  escaped  in  a  waggon  loaded 
with  straw,  which,  the  better  to  deceive  his  pur- 
suers, was  ordered  to  take  the  road  to  Rome.  The 
fiUher  ffed  to  Ostia,  and  there  embarked  on  boaad 
a  vessel  which  was  provided  for  him  by  Num^- 
rius,  who  had  been  one  of  his  partizans  in  the 
- ■■■  ■■    '     ■  ^ 

4  Appisn.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  p.  3S7.  The  samss 
meniiooed  in  this  act  of  attainder  or  outlawry,  wofs 
Bulpieiiis,  Marius,  fkther  and  son,  P.  Getbeg «ib,  Jualss 
Brutus,  CneiJis  and  Pub.  Oranii,  AJbinovaaos,  Bfaieos 
Suetonius. 
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late  troubles.  Having  put  to  sea,  he  was  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  to  Ciiceii,  there  landed  in 
want  of  every  necessary,  and  made  himself 
known  to  some  herdsmen,  of  whom  he  implored 
relief  Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himself 
for  the  night  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Next  day 
as  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  oif 
Minturne,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  some 
horsemen,  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
to  the  shore,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  got  on 
board  of  a  boat  which  was  passing.  The  per- 
sons with  whom  he  thus  took  refuge  resbted  the 
threats  and  importunities  of  the  pursuers  to  have 
him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  Uirown  into  the 
sea  ;  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place 
of  safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him 
on  shore,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Here  he  first 
took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards  under  a  hol- 
low bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursue<l  him, 
he  plunged  .himself  to  the  chin  in  the  marsh ; 
but,  though  concealed  by  the  rccrls  and  the  depth 
of  the  water,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  from 
thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried  to 
Minturna,  and  doomed  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  to  suffer  the  execution  of^the  sentence 
which  had  been  denounced  against  himself  and 
his  partizans  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by 
some  tx>nnivance,  allowed  to  escape  from  hence, 
again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  ^naria, 
joined  some  associates  of  his  flight.  Being  after- 
wards obliged  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a  supply  of 
water,  and  being  known,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated 
his  vessel.  From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Africa ;  but,  being  forbid  the  province  by  the 
Pnetor  Sextilius,  continued  to  shift  his  abode 
among  the  islands  or  places  of  retirement  on.  the 
coast.* 

Marius  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Koman  repub- 
lic by  means  of^  popular  tumults,  and  when  he 
strove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by 
his  miscarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of 
an  outlaw,  he  still  amused  the  world  with  adven- 
tures and  escapes,  which  historians  record  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and  even 
romantic  description.  A  Gaulish  or  German 
soldier,  who  was  employed  at  Minturne  to  put 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escape.^  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the 
ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supuosed 
to  increase  the  majesty,  and  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene.  "Go,"  he  said  to  the  lictor  who 
broucht  him  the  orders  of  the  prator  tn  depart, 
^  tellhim  that  you  have  seen  Marius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage."' 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters 
of  the  city,  took  the  proper  measurps  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  such  violations  of  order  introduced 
for  popular  government.  They  resolved  that  no 
question  of  legislation  should  be  agitated  in  the 
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assembly  of  the  tribes  ;4  and  Sylla,  before  he  left 
the  city,  thought  proper  to  despatch  the  elcctioii 
of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  nut  em- 
ploy the  power,  which  he  now  possessed,  to  make 
the  choice  fall  on  persons  who  were  both  of  the 
senatorian  party.  Together  with  Octavius,  who 
had  the  authority  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  su^ 
fered  Cinna,  though  of  the  oppoate  ftcdon,  to  be 
chosen,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor,  in  his  absence^ 
to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own 
honour.* 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  comrnon 
wrakb,  SyUa  set  out  with  his  army  for  their  des- 
tination in  Greece.  Gluintus  Rufus,  the  other 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the  same  time 
repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  to 
succeed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  command  of  soma 
legions ;  but  being  less  agreeable  to  these  troopa 
than  his  predecessor,  the  soldiers  mutinied  upoQ 
his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death.  Cn.  Strabo, 
though  suspected  of  having  connived  with  them 
in  this  homd  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit 

his   station.    So  quick 


by  it  in  keeping  bis  station 
the  succession  of  crimes  which  distrrased  the 
republic,  that  one  disorder  neaped  with  impi- 
nity,  under  the  more  atrocious  eflects  of  anoCiier 
which  followed  it 

When  Syllk  was  about  to  depart 
U.  C.  666.    from  the  dty,  Virgilius,  one  of  the 

rw—  r«-  tribunes,  moved  an  impeachment 
fi  cTvSl!^  against  him  for  the  illegal  steps  be 
vifu.  Cons,  had  lately  taken.  But  the  state  of 
the  war  with  Mitbridates  was  ur- 
gent, and  SylU  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Memmius,  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilege  to  decline  answering  any  charge 
which  should  he  brought  against  them,  when  go- 
inffon  the  service  to  which  thev  were  appointed. 

The  king  of  Poutus,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  liecome  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  his  ofii> 
cers,  with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  carrr  on 
the  war  in  different  quarters,  making  rapid  ac- 
quisitions at  once  on  the  dde  of  the  Scythian 
and  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  had  reduced 
most  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  hastening  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  continent 
Delos  had  revolted,  and  thrown  oflf  the  yoke  of 
Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  this  general.  The  king  proposed  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians  them- 
selves under  his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  pre* 
tended  a  desire  to  restore  the  island,  with  the 
treasure  he  had  seixed  there,  to  its  former  mae- 
ten ;  and  sent  Aristion,  a'  native  of  AUiens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion,  being,  under  this  pretenee^ 
received  into  the  Pircus^  continued  U>  hold  this 

Slace,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithri- 
ates,  and,  by  means  of  the  finroes  he  assembled 
in  Attica,  soon  after  overran  B«Botia,  Achaia,  and 
Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  to  the  peiaonal  injuries  done 
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to  meh  of  their  genenli  as  hid  iUlen  i^jto  hu 
handa,  Mithrifiates  had  joined  a  barbannis  out- 
lay that  roofled,  in  the  higheat  desrae,  the  le- 
aentment  of  the  Roman  peo|ile.  He  had  aent 
onlen  to  all  hia  commanden  in  e^ery  town  and 
etatbnr  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  maaaa- 
cre  of  the  Roonn  citiiens  that  were  any  where 
aettled  in  that  oonntrv,  and  to  pnUtih  a  rtwnd 
far  the  alavea  of  any  Roman  who  ahonld  aooceed 
in  deatroying  their  master.  This  order  was  exe- 
cuted with  marks  of  insnlt,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed  their  in- 
structions. It  H  partaculariy  mentioned,  that  at 
Ephesua^  Peigamus,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  en- 
tire fiimiliea^  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and 
embracing  the  altars,  infanta  with  their  parents^ 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were  drag- 
ged from  thence  and  murdered.  The  number  of 
nsTMrns  that  perished  in  this  maancie^  if  ever 
known,  ia  no  where  mentioned.' 

The  reientment  which  was  natural  on  this  oc- 
casion, together  with  the  real  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  empire,  fuUy  justified  the  contempt  with 
which  Sylla  treated  the  impeachment  of  Vii^lius, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city  of 
Rome.  Having  transported  to  Dyrachium  an 
army  of  aix  legions,  he  took  the  route  of  Thes- 
aaly  and  ^tolta;  and  having  raised  in  thew 
countries  contributbns  for  the  pay  and  subsist- 
enee  of  his  army,  he  received  the  submission  o£ 
the  BoBotiami,  who  had  lately  been  obfiged  to  de- 
dnre  for  Mithridates,  and  advanced  to  Athena, 
where  Ariation  in  the  city,  and  Arcbelaus  in  the 
PirsQs,  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Mithndates,  who  was  master  of  the  sea, 
collected  together,  all  the  troops  which  he  hsd 
distributed  m  the  islands,  ana  ordered  a  gfcat 
reinforcement  from  Asia  to  form  an  army  on  the 
side  of  BiBotia  for  the  relief  of  Athens. 

S^Ua,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the  aiege 
of  Cms  place.  He  first  made  an  attempt  to  force 
hia  way  into  the  Pirsus  by  scaling  the  walls ; 
but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  the  otdinary 
means  of  attack.  He  erected  towers,  and  raised 
them  to  the  "height  of  the  battlementsL  got  upon 
the  same  level  with  the  besieged,  and  plied  his 
missiles  from  thence.  He  shmk  the  walls  with 
battering  engines,  or  undermined  them  with 
gaUeries,  and  made  places  of  arms  for  his  men, 
near  to  where  he  expected  to  open  a  breach. 
But  the  defence  of  the  place  was  vigorous  and 
obstinate,  and  so  well  conducted,  tmit  he  was 
obtig^,  after  many  fruitless  efiTorts,  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blocked^  and  to  await  the  efiects 
of  umine,  by  which  the  city  began  already  to  be 


It  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Those  who  were  confined  within  the 
walls  had  consumed  all  the  herbage,  and  killed 
all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
pbce;  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  imple- 
ments of  leather,  or  other  materiab  that  ooulJ  be 
turned  into  sustenance,  nnd  came  at  last  to  prey 
upon  the  carcases  of  the  dead.  The  garrison 
W88  greatly  diminished  in  numben;  and  of  those 
who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited  and 
weak ;  but  Aristion,  expiscting  for  himself  no 
Quarter  from  the  Roman  general,  still  shewed  no 
desire  to  capitulate;  when  Sylla,  knowinff  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  besi^fed  were  reduced, 
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made  a  vigorous  effiwt.  sfeonbed  and  foieed  the 
walls  with  great  alaugnfsr.  Aristbn,  who  liad 
rotrred  into  the  Acropolis^  was  soon  aiterwardbi 
taken  and  slain. 

Arohelaus^  likewise  greatly  distressed  in  the 
Pireus,  found  means  to  escape  by  water,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming  on  (he 
side  of  Thessely }  leaving  the  poet  he  abandoned 
to  fiill  into  the  hands  of  sylla,  who  razed  ita  for- 
tifications to  the  ground. 
^  The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Bobo* 
tia.  Every  pert  of  it  was  sumjptuousljr  provided 
with  all  mat  was  necessary  for  subastence  or 
parade.  There  was  a  numeroua  cavalry  richly 
capariaoned;  an  infontry  of  every  deecriptbn, 
variously  «nned,  some  to  use  missile  weapons, 
othera  to  engage  ip  doee  fight ;  a  large  tram  of 
armed  chariots,  which,  being  winced  with  acythes^ 
threatened  to  sweep  the  plains.  The  wholearmy 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  But  their  master,  with  all  his  ability, 
it  appeals,  relied,  in  the  manner  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, more  on  theirnumbeisthan  he  did  on  their 
order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  ofijicers.  Sylla 
was  to  oppose  them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archelaus  continually 
pressed  with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
oring  on  a  general  action,  which  S^fWa.  caotiouily 
avoided ;  waidng  for  an  opportunity  that  might 
deprive  the  enenw  of  the  advantage  they  had  in 
the  superiority  of'^their  numbers.  The  armies  be- 
ing both  in  BoBotia,  Arehelaus  inadvertently  took 
post  near  Cheionca,  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill 
that  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of  rock^ 
and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or  narrr>w 
summit  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had  crowded 
his  infantry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  chariots,  and 
trusted  that,  although  the  ground  was  unfavour- 
able to  such  an  army,  it  was  still  inaccessible^  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemy. 

Whilo  Arehelaus  believed  himself  secure  in 
this  position,  SyUa continued  U)  ubsene  him  from 
the  post  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distance;  and 
was  told  by  some  natives  of  the  country,  that  the 
hiU  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  might  be  aa- 
cended  in  their  rear,  and  that  any  part  of  his 
army  might  be  safely  conducted  to  the  summit. 
Upon  this  information  he  made  a  disposition  to 
encage,  placed  his  main  body  against  the  enemy 
in  front,  and,  that  he  might  throw  them  intocon- 
fusbn  by  a  double  attfuJi,  sent  a  powerful  de- 
tachment, with  proper  guides,  to  seize  on  the 
heights  above  their  encampment 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  proauced  the  alarm  that  was  in- 
tended. Thrir  impetuous  descent  from  the  hill 
drove  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their  way 
from  thence  to  the  camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on 
the  finont  A  great  u|yroar  and  tumult  arose  in 
every  part  And  in  this, critical  moment  SyUa 
began  his  attack,  and  broke  into  the  midst  of 
enemies  who  were  altogether  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  They  were  crowded  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  mixed  without  any  disiinction  of  ae- 
paraie  bodies  of  officers  or  men ;  and,  under  the 
dindyantage  of  their  ground,  could  neither  resist 
nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numben  being  trod 
under  foot  by  those  who  crowded  around  then^ 
perished  by  vioJence  or  sufibcationi  or,  whik 
they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  escape,  were 
slain  by  each  other's  swords.  Of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  acaroely  tea  thousand 
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oofold  be  aiKmbInd  st  Chalcui  in  Euboea,  the 
pkoe  to  which  Archelaus  dfaeeted  hb  flight  Of 
the  Romanfl^  at  the  end  of  the  action,  on^  fifteen 
men  were  midring,  and  of  these  two  returned  on 
the  following  day.^     • 

Arehelaiu,  eten  after  thia  rout  of  his  aimy, 
being  still  master  at  tea,  drew  supplies  ftnom  Abul 
and  from  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and,  being 
secure  in  his  retreat  in  Euboea,  made  frequent 
descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  while 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  Bosotia 
and  Attica  from  these  incursions^  Mithridafes 
made  great  efforts  to  replace  his  army  in  that 
country;  and  in  a  tittle  time  had  transported 
thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under  Do- 
rilaus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself  with 
those  he  had  saved  from  the  late  disaster.  The 
new '  army  of  Mithridates,  consisting  chie^  of 
cavaby,  was  greatly  £i  voured  bj  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  Boeotia,  which  was  flat  and  abounding 
m  fonge.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to  keep  the 
heights  on  which  he  was  least  exposed  to  the 
.enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  cover 
the  oountiy  from  which  he  drew  his  subeistenoe 
and  forsfle,  to  descend  to  the  plains  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Orchomenos.  There  he  took  post 
amonff  the  marshes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  with  deep  ditches  against  the*  enemy's 
horse.  While  his  works  were  yet  unfinished, 
beinff  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  not  only 
the  uibourerfl^  but  the  troops  that  were  placed 
under  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ndly  them,  laid  hold 
of  an  ensign,  and  rushed  in  despair  on  the 
enemy.  "  To  me,"  he  said,  **it  is  glorious  to  fall 
in  this  place:  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
where  you  deserted  your  leader,  you  may  ny,  at 
Orehoraenos.*'  Numbers  who  heani  this  re- 
proach returned  to  the  charge  with  their  general; 
and  wherever  they  presented  themselves,  stopped 
the  career  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight 
The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itseli  in 
every  part  of  the  field ;  and  Sylla  remounting  his 
horse,,  took  the  full  advantage  of  the  change  of 
his  fortune,  pursued  the  eneuiy  to  their  camp,  and 
forced  them  to  abandon  it  witn  great  slauff nter. 

^  After  the  loss  of  this  second  arm^^r,  Mithridates 
appears  to  have  despaired  of  his  aflairs  in  Greece ; 
he  sufiered  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet  possession  of 
his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and  authorised 
Arohelaus  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  treaty ; 
the  king  of  Pontus^  urged  by  his  losses,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  VSe  state  of  aflairs  in  Italy. 
Sylla,  tnough  commandiiig  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  the  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
and  declared  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of 
the  people  at  Rome.  An  oflker  had  been  sent 
firom  Italy  to  supersede  him ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
independent  of  nis  orders,  was  actually  employed 
in  the  province.  Mithridates^  too^  while  he  had 
sustained  such  losses  in  Greece,  was  pressed  b|r 
the  other  Roman  army  in  Asia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  equally 

hostile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  witn 
a  rapid  pace  reduced  several  towns  on  the  coast, 

and  nad  hitely  made  himself  master  of  Peigamn^ 

where  the  king  himself  had  narrowly  escaped 
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ialling  into  his  hands.    In  these  dTcumstanoea  « 
treaty  vras  equally  seasonable  for  both. 

Sylla  had  heen  absent  from  Rome  about  two 
years,  during  which  tim^,  having  no  supplies  from 
thence,  he  mid  supported  the  war  by  the  contri- 
butions which  he  nad  raised  in  Greece,  ^tolia, 
and  Thessaly,  and  with  the  money  he  had  coined 
from  theplate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian  tem- 
ples.3  The  republk,  in  the  mean  time,  bad  been 
m  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  was,  in  f.  mat  measure,  sup- 
pressed. Soon  after  he  left  the  city.  Cinna,  not- 
withstanding his  engagements  to  oylhi,  revived 
the  project  of  keeping  tne  more  respectable  citi- 
zens in  sobiection,  under  pretence  of  a  govern- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  deaifnation  of  the  popular  [Mirty  was  the 
same  with  tnat  which  had  distinguished  the  fbl- 
lowen  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus ;  but  tho 
object  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popular  fko- 
tion  itself  was  dinerently  composed.  Formerly  this 
faction  consisted  of  the  populaoe  of  Rome  and  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  opposed  to  the  noble  and  the 
rich.    The  objects  for  which  they  at  that  time 
contended,  were  the  distribution  of  com,  new 
settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands.   At  present 
the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  btely  admitted,  or  still  claiming  lo 
be  admitted,  on  the  rolls  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the 
other.    The  object  to  which  the  former  aspired, 
was  a  full  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  pow- 
en  that  belonffcd  to  the  Roman  people,    'i  bey 
were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  of 
their  enrolment  into  a  few  partkular  tribes,  and 
laid  claim  to  be  admitted  without  distinction 
among  the  ancient  citizens,  and  to  have  considfr> 
ratbn  and  power  proportioned  to  their  numbers. 
In  this  the^  were  supported  by  Clnna,  who  made 
a  motion  m  their  lavour  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  recall 
Marius  and  the  other  exiles  or  that  party  from 
their  banuhment.  The  consul  Octavius^  with  the 
majority  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citiaenS|  op* 
posed  these  propositions;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to 
nave  a  powerful  support  in  the  new  people  thet 
flocked  to  him  from  the  country  towns,  and  in 
the  friends  of  the  exiles.  On  the  day  of  assemUj^ 
multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  possession  or 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  onrerved  to  be 
armed  with  dagsers  or  short  swords.    Octaviua 
was  attended  at  his  house  by  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  the  ancient  dtizens^  who  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  waited  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  require. 
Being  told  that  the  tribunes  who  had  forbidden 
the  question  were  violently  attacked,  and  likely 
to  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they  came  forth 
into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  antagonists,  with 
some  bloodshed,  through  the  sates  of  the  dty. 
Cinna  endeavoured  to  make  bead  against  his 
colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves,  under,  a  promise 
of  Uberty,  to  his  standard.   But  finding  it  impoe- 
sible  within  the  dty,  that  was  occupied  by  his  op- 
ponents, to  withstand  their  force,  he  withdrew  te 
the  country  towns,  and  solicited  supplies  fiom 
thence.  He  passed  through  Tibur  aiiii  Prenesle 
to  Noh^  and  openly  imphired  the  inhahitanta  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enames.    On  thia 
oocanon  ho  was  attended  by  Sertnrius^  and  bfr 
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other  «ntton  wlio  had  embfttked  in  the 
nine  nunooii  fibctkxn.  .  Their  iolickatioiui  at  any 
other  tune  mt^ht  perhapa  have  been  fhutleaa ;  but 
now,  to  the  nusfoitune  of  the  repubUci  a  number 
of  armiea  were  still  kept  on  foot  m  Italy,  tofiniidi 
the  reipaios  of  the  social  war.  -Cn.  Strabo  com- 
manded one  army  in  Umbria,  Metellus  another 
on  the  confines  of  Lucania  and^  Samainm,  and 
Appius  CUudias  a  third  in  Campania.  These 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  be- 
come soMliers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the 
disposal  of  their  leaders,  in  whose  name  they  had 
been  levied,  to  whom  thiey  had  sworn  the  miUtaTy 
oath,  and  on  whom  thejr  depended  for  the  settle^ 
ments  and  rewards  which  the^  were  taught  to 
expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.  They  w^re 
inclined  to  take  pait  in  the  cause  of  any  fiM^ion 
that  was  likeW,  by  the  expulsion  and  rorfciture 
of  one  part  of  the  dty,  to  make  way  for  prefer- 
ments and  fortunes  to  the«other. 

Cinna  distrusted  Pomfpey  and  Metellus;  but 
hopina  for  a  better  reception  from  Appius  Clau- 
dius, he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  this  general,  and 
had  the  addreaa  to  gain  the  troops  who  were  un* 
der  his  command. 

Mean  time  the  senate,  without 
Oetavliw  mitd  entering  into  any  particular  diacua- 
MmUrn.  lion  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had 

incurred  in  tne  late  tumult  at  Rome, 
fiwnd  that,  by  having  deserted  his  station,  he  had 
aotoally  divested  himself  of  his  office  as  consul, 
and  they  obtained  the  election  of  L.  Cornelius 
Memla  in  his  place. 

Maiiu9,'being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies 
in  Italy,  with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head,  was 
prepared  to  support  him,  made  haste  firom  his 
oxila  in  Africa:  he  lianded  in  Tuscanv,  was 
joined  by  numbers,  and  had  an  offer  or  beinff 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul.  But  intenci- 
ing  to  move  indignation  or  pity,  he  declined  every 
pnvilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  until  the  sentence 
of  attainder  or  baniahment,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him,  should  be  reversed.  In  the 
manner  practiaed  by  supplianta,  with  a  mean 
habit  and  ffhastly  %|ure,  to  which  he  was  re- 
duced by  the  distress  of  his  exile,  he  presented 
himself  to  the  people ;  but  with  a  countenance, 
aays  his  iuatorian,  which,  being  natumlly  stern, 
BOW  rather  seemed  terrible  ttuio  piteouk.'  He 
implored  the  nrotecdon  of  the  country  towns,  in 
whose  cause  he  too  pretended  to  have  suflered, 
and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  'with  his  own.  He  had  many  par- 
tizans  among  those  who  had  composed  the  legions 
which  formerly  served  under  hb  orders.  He  had 
Imputation  and  authority,  and  soon  assemUed  a 
oonsidemble  force,  with  which,  in  conceit  with 
Cinna,  with  Sertorius  and  Carboy  he  advanced 
towards  Rome. 

They  invested  the  city  in  three  separate  di- 
Tisbna.  Cinna  and  Carbo  ky  before  it,  Serto- 
rius took  post  on  the  river  above,  and  Marius  bo- 
bw  it.  The  last,  to  prevent  supplies  fh>m  the 
sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  port  of  Ostia; 
the  first  had  sent  a  detachment  to  Arminium,  to 
prevent  any  relief  from  the  side  of  GauL 

In  this  extremity  the  senate  applied  to  Metel- 
lus, re(iuestinff  that  he  woukl  make  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Italian  allies^  and  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  the  city.  The  deUys  which  he  Vnade 
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in  the  ezecotlon  of  then  oiden  tnaUad 
and  Marioa  to  prevent  him  in  gaining  the  alliea. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  thH  time  had  it  fin 
their  option  to  aooept  the  privik^ges  they  claimed 
from  either  party;  and,  Laving  chosen  to  join 
themselves  vnth  the  popular  fiiraon,  they  threw 
their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latiom; 
and,  being  joined  by  the  consul  Octavius,  took 
.pest  on  the  Alban  nill.  Here  they  found  that 
their  troops,  being  inclined  to  favour  their  ene- 
mies, deserted  apace.  Metellus,  being  reduced 
to  a  few  attendants^  despaired  of  the  cause,  and 
withdrew  into  Africa.  Octavius  retumed  to  his 
station  in  the  city. 

The  army  li^ly  commanded  by  Pompeins 
Strabo^  was  now  deprived  of  its  general ;  he  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  h^htning  in  his  camp.  And 
the  senate  was  not  mclined  to  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  his  men.  He  himself  nad  some  time 
hesitated  between  the  parties  $  and  the  troops^ 
at  his  death,  were  prepared  to  choose  the  ode 
which  was  moat  likely  to  fiivour  their  interest. 
With  so  uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  tho 
senate  thought  it  safer  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wiUi 
Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  exposed  to  tho 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  admit  than  by  furosu 
They  oflered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in  the  oimoe  of 
consul,  and  to  restore  Marius^  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  condition  of  Roman  dtiiens ;  only 
stii)ulating  that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of 
their  opponents,  or  proceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  While 
this  treaty  was  in  dependance,  Marius,  afifectina 
the  modesty  of  a  person  whom  the  law,  aoeonJU 
ing  to  his  late  sentence  of  banishment,  had  dia- 
qvalified  to  take  any  part  among  citiaens^  observ- 
ed a  sullen  and  obstinate  sUenoe.  Even  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  and  tho  gates  were  hikl 
open  to  himself  and  his  foHowen^  he  refused  to 
enter  until  the  attainder  under  which  he  lay 
shook]  be  taken  off,  and  until  be  was  rephMcd  in 
his  condition  as  a  Roman.  The  people  were  ao- 
cordintfly  aasembled  to  repeal  their  former  decree. 
But  Marios,  proposing  to  take  hia  enemiea  by 
surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  tbte 
ceremony.  While  the  ballots  were  collectings 
he  entered  the  city  with  a  band  of  armed  men. 
whom  he  employed  in  taking  vengeance  on  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  late  measures 
against  him.  The  gates,  by  his  orders,  were  se- 
cured, but  most  of  tM  senaton  escaped.  Sylla*i 
house  was  demolished,  many  who  were  reputed 
hw  friends  were  shdn,  others  assisted  bis  wife 
and  his  children  in  making  their  escape.  Among 
the  signals  by  whkh  Manus  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  persons,  it  vras  understood  thai 
if  he  did  not  return  a  saJute  which  was  offered 
him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  warrant  for 
immediate  death.  In  compliance  with  these  in- 
structionfl^  some  citizens  of  note  were  laid  dead  at 
his  feet  And  war  the  meanest  retainers  of  hia 
party  had  their  resentments  as  weU  as  hlmsei( 
and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions, the  city  resembled  a  place  that  was  taken 
\tj  storm,  and  every  onarter  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  robbery,  murcwrs,  and  npesi  This  hor- 
rid scene  continued  without  intermissbn  five  days 
and  five  nights. 

The  following  are  the  namea  of  a  few  of  tho 
principal  senaton  who  sufiered :  the  consul  Oc- 
tavius was  murdered  in  his  robes  of  office^  and  in 
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pnMDoe  of  hk  licton ;  two  seiuiton  of  the  name 
of  Ccmr,  Caiuf  and  Lucius;  two  of  the  name 
of  Craaauii^  the  &ther  and  the  son,  wha  attempt- 
ing to  eacape,  but  Kkely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their 
own  hands;  Atttlius  Senanus,  Publiop  Lentu- 
los,  C.  Nomitorius,  M.  Bcbiusi  whose  bodies^ 
&stened  on  a  hook,  were  dragged  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets ;  Marcus  ^tonius,  one  of 
the  first  Roman  senaton,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self entirely  or  chie^  to  civil  arts,  and  is  known 
therefore  by  the  name  of  the  Orator;  this  sena- 
tor beinff  discovered  in  a  plaoe  of  concealment, 
was  kiifed  by  assassins  sent  for  the  purpose. 
The  heads  of  the  others  wero  exposed  on  the 
nstra ;  that  of  Antonius  was  placed  on  the  taUe 
of  Marias,  who-  bore  him,  it  aeems,  a  peculiar 
degree  of  animosity  and  mncour.  Catulus,  once 
the  colleagoe  of  Marios  in  the  consulate,  paitner 
in  his  la^  and  most  dedsive  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  without  question  one  of  the  most 
respectable  senators  of  the  age,  was  included  in 
tlie  warrant  for  general  execution.  Marius  being 
solicited  in  his  favour,  made  answer,  He  must  die. 
And  this  victim,  choosing  to  avoid  by  a  voluntary 
death  the  insults  likely  to  be  offered  to  him  by 
his  enemies,  having  shut  himself  up^  with  a  bm- 
sier  of  burning  coals,  in  a  doee  chamber  which 
was  recently  ^Hastered,  perished  by  suflbcatbn. 

Morula,^  the  Flamen  Dialis,  whose  name,  with- 
out his  own  knowledge,  had  been  inscribed  con- 
sul in  place  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  likewise,  wiffiiij|r 
to  maintain  the  dimity  of  his  station,  opened  his 
arteries  at  the  shnne  of  Jupiter,  whose  priest  he 
was,  sprinkled  the  stktue  of  the  god  with  his 
blood ;  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  tora 
from  his  head  tde  apex  or  crest  of  the  order, 
which,  by  the  maxims  of  religion,  he  always  car- 
ried while  aKve,  but  with  which  on  his  need  it 
would  have  been  impious  and  ominous  to  die,  and 
took  those  who  were  present  to  witness  of  the 
exactness  with  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

Cinna  himself  liecame  weary  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  nee^ly  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
even  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  it  He  caused  great  numbers  of  them  accord- 
ingly to  be  surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword. 
He  proposed,  in  concert  with  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  assum- 
ing the  consulate :  and  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  could  have  easily  olSained  the  sanction 
of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chose  to  usurp 
the  ensigns  and  powers  of  consul  without  any 
such  pretcoce.1  Marius^  while  he  took  tlie  title 
of  consul|>continned  to  act  like  a  chief  of  banditti, 
connived  at  the  disorders  that  were  committed  by 
his  military  retainers,  and  continued  still  to  su- 
perintend the  execution  of  the  orders  which  he 
nad  given  on  his  first  entry  into  the  city,  to  put 
his  opponents  to  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  crimen  however,  the 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  fame  of  his  victories  in 
Greece,  gave  ^ntinual  presage  of  a  just  retribu- 
tion. Marius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal  fears, 
and  gave  signs  of  a  mstracted  mind.  Some  one, 
he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  continually 
aounded  In  bis  eam^  "  Horrid  is  the  dying  lion*s 
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dm ;"  whkh  being  amlied  to  hSmteU^  muuDd  t» 
announee  his  approachmg  dissolulion.  He  took 
to  the  exeessiveme  of  wine,  contracted  a  pkaniqr, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illncai^  in  tw 
seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or  seventh  consulate^ 
and  in  theseventieth  year  cf  his  a^;  leaving  the 
tools  he  had  employed  in  subvet^mg  the  govern* 
ment  d  his  country,  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  bis 


Livy,  it  appean^'  had  made  it  a  question, 
whetbier  Manu^  had  been  most  useful  to  his 
country  as  a  soldier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citiaen.  It 
has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  fimae,  that  he 
closed  the  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the  latter 
kind.  In  what  d«(ree  he  retained  his  senios  or 
abilities  cannot  be  known.  His  insatiule  thint 
of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  case  of  other  persons^ 
seoned  to  grow  with  age.  His  hatred  of  the  no- 
bleS)  contracted  in  the  obscurity  of  his  early  fife, 
remained  with  him  afler  he  himself  had  kid  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobility  in  his  own  fiunily. 
And  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguish  all  juat 
or  regular  government  in  the  blood  of  thoae  who 
only  were  qualified  or  dirooaed  to  sustain  iL 

Upon  t^  death  of  Marius,  the  government 
still  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  senaton^  and  other  citizens^  obnoxions  to 
the  prevailing  party,  took  refug»  with  Sylla. 
This  general  himself  was  dedarra  a  public  ene- 
my ;  his  effects  were  seised ;  his  children.  With 
their  mother,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  led  to  the  fiither  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sylla  cMd  not  change  hia 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  oonoeasions  to 
the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  familiariy 
eveiy  day  of  his  intention  to  punish  his  enemiea 
at  ELome,  and  to  avenge  the  bkxxl  of  hb  friendly 
but  not  Ull  he  had  /orced  Mithridatea  to  make 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  their  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats^  Cinna  took  measuwa 
to  strengthen  his  party ;  assumed,  upon  the  death 
of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaoous  as  his  coUea^oe  in 
the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  assigned  him  the 
command  in  Asia,  with  two  wklitional  legion^ 
trusted  that  with  this  foroe  he  might  obtain  poa- 
session  of  the  province. 

But  Flaccuis  upon  his  arrival  in  Thfsaaly, 
was  deserted  by  part  of  the  army,  which  went 
oyer  to  Sylla;  ana  passing  through  Macedonia  in 
his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dispute 
arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  consul  Flafr> 
cus,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  to  the  cook- 
mand.  So  little  deference  or  respect  did  citisens 
pay.  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  timcs^  even 
to  the  government  they  professed  to  serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  their  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to  which  Mitb- 
ridatcs  was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.  To  thaa 
crafty  prince,  uiged  by  the  necessity  of  his  ovm 
aflairs,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  &vourablc^ 
when  so  much  distraction  took  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome.  He  had  experienced  the  abilities 
of  Sylla  i  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to  be  gone  for 
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Italy,  sad  to  be  wvenged  of  his  enenues;  and  be 
expected  to  grain  him  by  profierini^  awietanoe  in 
ikt  waf  he  was  about  to  wage  with  the  opposite 
party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  mesage  from  Aicbelans,  Sylla  readily 
agreed  io  an.  interview  in  the  island  of  Delos ;  and 
here  betnff  told,  in  the  name  of  MitiindatM,  that 
he  should  liave  money,  troops,  and  shipoing  to 
make  a  descent  aa  Italy,  providedhe  would  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  tne  kinff  of  Pontus,  and 
■lake  war  on  the  Romans,  by  wnom  he  was  now 
nroseribed,  Sylla,  in -his  torn,  proposed  to  Arche- 
taus  to  desert  Mithridates,  to  deliver  up  the  fleet 
and  the  army  which  was  under  his  command, 
and  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the  faith 
of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily  seat  you,  he 
paid,  on  the  throne  of  rontus.  Arcnelaus  having 
rejected  this  proposal  with  horror,  "  And  you,'* 
says  Sylla,  "tne  slave, or  (if  you  prefer  that  title) 
the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will  not  betray 
your  trust,  and  yet  to  me  have  the  presumption 
to  propose  an  act  ii[  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Che- 
roaea  and  Orchomenos  should  hov^made  you 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans." 

Upon  this  reply  jftrchelaus  saw  the  neoeisity 
oi  purohasing.the  treaty  he  was  instructed  to 
maKe,  and  accordingly  made  the  following  con- 
cessions: 

That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy 
gallevs,  shouk)  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  shoukl  be  withdrawn  from 
all  places  which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
tlus  v?ar. 

Thai  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together 
with  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of  Pontus, 
Sot  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's 
territory. 

That  the  Romans  shouU  receive  two  thousand 
talents,*  to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

That  prisoners  should  he  restored,  and  all  do* 
•erters  delivered  up. 

While  these  articles  were  sent  to  Mithridates 
for  his  ratification,  Svlla  in  no  degree  rekxed  the 
measures  he  had  taken  to  secure  and  fodlitate 
the  passage  of  his  army-into  Asia.  He  sent  Lu- 
collus*  round  the  maritime  powers  of  the  EsM 
to  aseemUe  a  fleet;  and,  after  having  made  some 
ineursbns  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  spoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the 
Roman  provii^ce,  he  continued  his  route  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  met  in  hw  way  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  that 
their  master  agreed  to  all  the  articles  proposed, 
except  to  that  which  related  to  the  cession  of 
Paphlagonia ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  merit 
of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  Sylla  in  this 
treaty;  as  he  might  have  obtained  more  favour- 
able terms  from  Fimbria.  **That  is  a  traitor," 
said  Sylla,  "  whom  I  shall  speedily  punish  for  his 
crimes.  As  for  your  master,  I  shaN  know,  upon 
my  arrival  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to  have 
peace  or  war." 

<  Being  arrived-  at  the  Hellespont,  he  vras  join- 
ed hy  Luculius  with  a  fleet  which  enabled  him 
Co  pass  that  strait.  Here  he  was  met  by  another 
message  from  Mithridates,  desiring  a  perftmal 
interview;  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
pceoence  of  both  armies^  and  at  which  the  king 
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of  Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  this  he 
probably  acted  from  policy,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessity  he  idt  in  the  present  state  of  his  ai&dit. 
He  stiU  hoped,  iA  consequence  of  this  treaty,  to 
turn  tl\e  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romans,  and 
trusted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himself  in 
Asia  was  to  be  tne  beginning  of  a  war  in  Italy, 
more  Ukely  to  distress  his  enemies  than  any  cflbrts 
he  himself  could  make  against  them.  With  this 
reasonable  prospect  he  retired  into  his  own  king- 
dom of  Pontus ;  and  th«n«^  strengthening  him- 
self by  alliances  and  the  acquisition  of  territory 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  he  prepar- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and 
tojNofit  by  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the 
afifairs  of  the  Romans  were^hastenin^. 

S^lla,  having  brought  the  Mithndatic  War  to 
an  issue  so  honouraMe  for  himself,  and  having 
every  where  gratified  his  army  with  the  spoUs  of 
their  enemies,  being  possessed  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  being 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
experienced  his  liberality,  and  rested  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  success  of  his  future  enterprises, 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  and 
those  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  He  proceeded, 
however,  with  great  deliberation  and  caution; 
and,  as  if  the  state  at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, staid  to  reduce  the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  re- 
settle the  Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the  resto- 
ration of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes^ 
to  their  several  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and 
Bithynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  by  Sylla  to  resign  a 
command  whicB  he  had  illegaUy  usurped,  re- 
torted the  charge  of  usurpation,  and  treated  Sylla 
himself  as  an  outlaw :  but  upon  the  approach  of 
this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  put  in  end  to  nis  life  b]^ 
the  hands  of  a  slave,  of  wnom  he  exacted  this  ser- 
vice. To  punish  the  province  of  Asia  for  its 
defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five  yean' 
ordinary  tax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace  on  their 
thrones  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
who  had  persevered  in  their  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  sent  an  account  of  these  particukirs  to  the 
senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edict  by 
■which  he  himself  had  been  stripped  of  his  com- 
mand, and  declared  an  enemy.*  Before  he  set 
sail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought  pioper  to 
transmit  to  Rome  a  memorial,  setting  forth  his 
services  uid  his  wrongs,  as  well  w  the  injury 
done  to  many  senatore  who  had  tat«n  refuge  in 
his  camp,  and  concluding  with  m*oacc9  of  iustice 
against  his  own  enemies  and  those  of  the  re- 
pubtic,  but  assuring  the  dti^ns  in  general  of 
protection  and  security.  Tftia  pper  being  read 
in  tbe  senate,  struck  msFy  o^  the  membere  with 
dreadful  appreheiisiomJ  expedients  were  pro- 
posed to  recondle  the  parties,  and  to  avert  the 
evils  which  the  nv^ubUc  must  suffer  from  their 
repeated  contep^ons.  A  message  was  sent  to 
pacify  Sylla.  ^nd  earnest  intreaties  were  made  to 
Uinna,  tiw*  he  would  suspend  his  levies  until  an 
answer  ^uld  be  obtained  from  the  other.  But 
Cinns)  in  contempt  of  these  pacific  intentions^ 
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Cirbo,  whom  without  any  form  of 
JU  Otrndius  election,  he  assumed  for  his  colleague 
DrpaBjrttw  ^"  consulate;  and  in  thepaititionof 
Curb:  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the 

administration  in  Italy,  while  he  as- 
signed to  Carbo  the  command  in  the  neiffhbbur- 
inff  Gkul.  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adherents  of  their  faction,  applied  in  great  haste 
to  the  raising  of  men,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of 
the  towns  within  the  several  divisions  which  they 
had  received  in  chaige. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  good  beha- 
viour from  all  the  towns  in  his  district;  but  as 
he  had  not  authority  from  the  senate  for  this 
measure,  he  found  himself  unable  to  sive  it  effect. 
To  Castricius,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Placentia,  a 
person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply,  be 
said,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?"  "And 
have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  "  already  lived  long 
enough  7" ^ 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  consider- 
able force,  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylia 
in  Thessaly,  through  whicJi  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to  trans- 
port his  army  thither.  But  the  troops  beuig 
averse  to  embark,  he  himself  endeavouring  to 
force  them,  was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  general 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinqa  was  twice 
interrupted  by  supposed  unfiivpuiable  presages^ 
and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul. 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Sylla  to 
t|)e  pro|)osals  made  by  the  senate  towards  a  le- 
conaliation  of  parties;   in  whk:h  he  declared, 
"That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enor- 
mous crimes.    If  the  Roman  people^  however, 
were  pleased  to  grant  an  indemmty,  he  ahoulii 
not  interpose,  but  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
such  of  tne  citizens  as  chose,  in  the  present  disor* 
ders,  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp^  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  in  that  of  ms  enemy's." 
He  had  embarked  his  army  at  Ephesu^  ami  in 
thiee  days  reached  the  Piraeus^  the  port  of  Athens.' 
Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout,  and  was  ad- 
^^d  to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus;  at  which 
he  accordingly  passed  some  time  with  ffreat  ap- 
pearuice  of  ease,  amusing  himself  with  ouffoons 
and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he  had  no  affair  of 
any  consequence  in  contemplation.    His  fleet,  in 
the  Dsean  time,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
ships,  Coasted  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took 
on  board  «he  army  which  had  marchfid  by  Thes- 
saly to  I>jrachiuo[L    Being  appretiensive  that 
some  part  ol  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Italy, 
and  with  so  nt«ir  a  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
homes,  naight  d*«jert,  or,  trusting  to  their  conse- 
quence in  a  civil  var,  might  become  disorderly 
and  distress  the  inhtf^itants,  he  exacted  a  special 
oath,  hy  which  every  laan  bound  himself,  upon 
his  amval  in  Itoly,  to  il^de  by  his  colours,  and 
to  observe  the  strictest  ordei  in  lus  piaich  through 
the  country.    The  troops,  w^ing  to  remove  all 
'  the  remains  of  a  distrust  which  tmd  suggested  this 
precaution,  made  a  voluntary  offer  <)f  a  contribu- 
tion tovninls  the  support  of  the  warj  mid  Sylla, 
without  accepting  the  favour,  set  sail  N^ith  the 
additional  confid^ce  which  this  proof  .of  attach- 
ment in  the  army  inspired.  ' 
He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  1e- 
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^ns,  with  six  thousand  Itahaa  hone,  and 
^dentble  levies  from  Maoedonia  and  Qraeos^ 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  aam. 
With  this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  fasx  of 
many  different  «nniei^  each  of  them  equal  vr  su 
perior  in  number  to  his  own.  The  qmxw&e  paiQ 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot  at  dmerent  sta. 
tions,  above  two  hundred  thomand  men. 

L.  ComeKus  Sdpio  and  C.  Junius  Ncrbamut 
who  were  its  leaders,  beins  in  pot 
U.  C.  670.    session  of  the  capitol  and  of  tfat 
place  of  election,  were  named  fin 
ti^in'f^'    consuls,  Norfaanus,  in  the  name  of 
S^'^!''     the  republie,  commanded  a  gml 
army  in  Apulia;  Scipio,  anodiet 
on  the  confines  of  Campania.    Sertoriua,  young 
Marius,  with  Carbo,  in  the  quality  of  prooomu^ 
and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memoirs 
of  Sylla,)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  commanden, 
bad  each  their  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred,  and  fifty  cohorts  ;>  of  these  HilTerent  bo- 
dies none  attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of 
Sylla,  nor  Ibr  some  days  to  interrupt  his  march. 

He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  s 
friendly  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  piyfunnd 
peace.  The  inhabitants  tif  Italy,  oonsideinig 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  whose  canae  Sylla 
appeimd,  as  averse  to  the  claim  they  had  nude 
of  being  promiscuously  enrolled  in  the  tribes 
of  Rome,  were  likely  to  oppose  him,  and  to  &- 
vour  the  fiiction  which  hao  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  state.  To  allay  their  aiumoait^,  oi 
to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part  against 
hin\  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  m  the 
country  towns  as  be  passed,  and  gave  them  as- 
surances that  he  would  confirm  the  gruita  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  did  not  forfeit 
these  and  every  other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting 
the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fhiitleaa  at- 
tempt, in  conjunction  with  the  consul  Octaviufl^ 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  mttack  of  Marina  and 
Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  being 
forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy. 
Being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retained  the 
chaTacter  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured  to  kew 
some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of 
his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made  in 
their  fiivour  by  the  arrival  of  the  anny  fram 
Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined 
b^  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul 
Fompeius  Strabo^  who,  though  too  young  £dt  any 
public  character,  had  assembled  a  cunsideiafale 
body  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
the  present  contest  Being  now  only  about  nin»> 
teen  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  engagins 
manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which  procured 
him  a  general  &vour  and  an  uncommon  degree 
of  respect*  This  distinction  being  unsought  for, 
was  poasibiy  considered  by  him  as  his  birth-right, 
and  gave  him  an  early  impression  of  that  supe> 
riority  to  his  fellow-citizens  whkh  he  onatinvied 
to  assume  throuffh  the  whole  of  his  Ufe.  He  had 
served  in  those  &ions  with  which  Cinna  intend- 
ed to  have  caniedthe  war  against  SvUa  into  Asia 
or  Ghreece ;  but,  being  averse  to  the  party,  he 
withdrew  when  the  army  was  about  to  embark, 
and  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supposed  to  have 
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Ineii  mufdend  by  the  order  of  Cinna,  a  wumfiaon, 
which,  araonj  other  circumstances,  incited  the 
«>ldieri  to  that  mutiny  in  which  the  general  waa 
fciiied.  Sylla  appears  himself  to  have  been  won 
by  the  promisine  aspect  of  this  young  maiif  and 
received  him  with  distinguishing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  insults 
of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Sylla.  The  consul  Norbanus,  being  ipinea  by 
voung  Maritt:^  lay  at  Canushim.  Syiia,  white 
ne  was  preparing  to  attack  them,  sent  an  officer 
with  overtures  of  peace ;  these  they  rejected  with 
marks  of  oonlempL  This  circumstance  liad  an 
effect  which  Sylla  perhaps  foresaw  and  intended. 
It  roused  the  indignation  of  his  •rooYi  and,  in  the 
action  which  followed,  had  some  effect  in  obtain- 
ing a  victory  in  which  six  thousand^  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  with  the  loss  of  only  seventy  men  to 
himself. 

Nofbanua,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua ; 
and,  being  covered  by  the  walb  of  that  place, 
wailed  the  arrival  of  Scipio^  who  intended  tojoin 
him  with  the  army  under  his  command.  Sylla 
marched  to  Teanum  to  prevent  their  junction ; 
and,  on  the  approach  of  Scipio^  propoeed  to  ne- 
gptiatei  The  leaden,  with  a  few  attendants, 
met  between  the  two  armies,  and  were  nearly 
agreed  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but  Scipio  delayed 
his  final  consent  until  he  should  consult  with 
Norbanus  at  Capuji.  Sertorius  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  inform  Norbanus  of  what  had 
passed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until 
nis  return }  but  thu  messenger,  probaUy  averse 
to  the  treaty,  broke  the  ttuce,  by  seizing  a  post  at 
Suessa  which  had  been  occupied  by  Sylla;  and 
the  negotiation  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of 
^ving  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their 
feaders,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together;  a 
cireomstance  which,  in  cifil  war%  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  one  or  other  of  the  parties^  In  this  case 
the  popukiity  of  Sylla  prevailed;  and  the  sol- 
diers M  his  army,  boasting  of  the  wealth  which 
they  had  acquired  under  their  geneml,  infected 
his  enemies,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their 
leader.  Scipio  was  left;  almost  alone  in  hb  camp; 
but  Sylla,  receiving  the  troops  who  deserted  to 
him,  made  no  attempt  to  seize  their  general,  suf- 
fered him  to  escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of 
stMngth  he  had  acquired  by  the  iunction  of  this 
army,  continued  his  march  towaids  Rome.  Nor- 
banus at  the  same  time  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by 
foroed  marches  4n  a  different  routes  endeavoured 
to  prevent  him.  • 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who^  before  the 
ivar  broke  out,  had,  in  tlie  ctistribution  of  pro- 
vinces, been  appointed  propnetor  of  Spain,  de- 
spairing of  affairs  in  Italy,  in  which  probably  he 
was  not  sufficiently  consulted,  repaired  to  Us 
pfovtnee,  and  determined  to  tiy  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  could  efl^  at  the  he^d  cHfthe 
warlike  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefe  of  the  Marian  pait^,  who  remained 
in  Italy,  made  eflbrta  to  collect  all  the  finves  they 
couU  at  Rome.  Carboy  upon  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Scipio  was  seduced  to  desert  their  gene- 
ral, said.  "  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  and  a  fox, 
«if  whicn  the  fox  is  probably  the  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  twa^ 
*    Norbanus^  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  dty, 
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proeund  an  edict  of  the  people^  by.  which  Me- 
tellus,  and  the  others  who  nad  joined  Svlbi,  were 
declared  enemies  to  their  country.  About  the 
same  time  a  fve  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Various 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  this  event,  it  was 
probably  accidental,  and  served  only  to  aetata 
the  minds  of  the  people,  prone  to  superstition, 
and  apt  to  find  alarming  presages  in  every  un- 
common event 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  by 
both  parties  in  collecting  their  forces  firom  every 
quarter  of  Italy,  and  the  term  of  the.  consuls  in 
ofiico  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  procured  his 
own  nomination  to  succeed  them, 
U.  C.  671.  and  inscribed  the  name  of  Marius, 
dMarhu,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  as 
On.  Pmp.  Otr-  his  colleague.  This  young  man 
^  is  by  some  said  to  have  b^n  the 

nephew,  by  others  the  adopted 
son,  of  the  Ute  celebrated^  C.  Marius,  whose 
name  had  so  long  been  terrible  to  the  enemies, 
sjftd  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the -senate  consented  to  have  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for 
the  pay  of  the  supposed  consular  armies.  Thqr 
were,  however,  notwithstanding  this  i^ct  of  so- 
sequiousness,  bislieved  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  case  the  city  were 
attacked.  The  members  being  assembled  together 
by  oiders  of  the  prstors,  Damasippus  and  Brutus, 
tne  most  suspected,  were  taken  aode  and  put  to 
death ;  of  this  number,  Cluintus  Mucins  Sccvola, 
PoQtifex  Maximua,  flying  to  the  temple  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  discharge  his  sacred  «)ffioe, 
was  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  spring 
beffan  vi^th  an  obstinate  fight  bet  weep  two  con- 
sitfemble  armies  commanded  by  M^tcllus  and 
Carinas.  The  ktter  being  defeated  with  great 
loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  iSd  scenf  of  action,  in 
order  to  cover  tlie  remains  of  the  v8<iqoished  enAy. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  b&ng  encamped  at 
Setia,  and  having  intelligence  t6at  the  young  Ma- 
rius was  advancing  against  b<m>  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  force*?  him  oack  to  Sacri. 
portum,  near  Prsneste,  wkere  sii  action  soon  af- 
ter ensued,  in  which  Marius  wiis  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  ded  in  disorder  to 
Praneste,  the  first  whs  arrived  were  received  into 
the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy 
might  likewise  enter  i^i  the  tumult,  the  gates 
were  ahnt,  and  mary.  being  excluded,  were 
slaughtered  under  tKs  ramparts.  Marius  himself 
escaped,  by  a  lope  which  was  let  down  from  the 
battlements  to  b^  him  over  the  walls. 

In  oonsequeiM:*:  of  this  victory  Sylla  invested 
Prsneots;  apd  as  great  numbers  were  thus  sud- 
denly ooopi^  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared to  ssbsist  them,  he  had  an  immffliafe  proa- 
pect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  suriendering  at  diaqretion.  Committing  the 
chaise  of  the  blockade  to  Lucretius  Ofielh^  ha 
hiiasel^  with  part  of  the  ^rrn^,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Metellus,  in  a  second  action,  had  defeated 
the  army  oiCtjbo,  and  Pompey  that  of  Marius 
near  Sena;  and  the  party  of  S^rlla  being  victoii-  ' 
ous  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was  prepared 
to  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  the  gatim 
The  pjiTti*^"*  gS  the  opposite  faction  wit2id?DW 
and  left  hum  master  of  the  capital 
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SyUa  having  potted  his  anny  in  the  fidd  of 
fAun,  he  himMli  entered  the  city,  and  calling  an 
aatemMy  of  the  people,  delivexed  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  the  times  to  the 
injustice  aiM  cruelty  of  a  few  factious  men,  who^ 
faaid  overturnrd  the  government,  and  sacrificed 
the  hest  blood  of  the  repuUic  to  their  ambition  and 
Co  their  personal  resentments.  He  exhorted  all 
well-disposed  men  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  aS' 
«ired  them  that  they  should  soon  see  the  repub- 
lic restored.  In  the  mean  time,  he  giatifiea  his 
army  with  the  spoils  of  the  opposite  party,  de- 
clanng  the  effects  of  all  those  to  he  forfeited  who 
had  beien  accessary  to  the  crimes  lately  conumtted 
a^nst  the  state.  After  this  first  specimen  of 
his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
execute  his  orders,  he  hastened  to  Clusium, 
where  Carbo,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  Marius, 
who  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  Fraeneste. 

The  events  whitSi  followed  the  arrival  and 
operations  of  Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but 
for  the  most  part  un&vounibie  to  Carbo,  whose 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  declining 
tpaoe.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fete  of  Prsneste^  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directed  to  the  relief  oi 
that  place.  The  Lucanians  and  Samnites^  who 
bad  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  and  who^  by 
bis  favour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehending  immediate  ruin  to  themselves,  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  they  had 
been  protected,  determmed  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

Tl«y  were  k>ined  in  Latium  by  a  large  detail 
ment  s«nt  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and  Mardus, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers ai  Pneneste,  and  to  open  the  blockade  <if 
that  place.  But  having  faned  in  this  design, 
they  turned,  with  desueration,  on  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  small 
detachment  w»ich  had  been  left  for  that  purpose. 
Sylla  being  inhrmed  of  their  intention,  with 
hasty  marches  advanced  to  the  city,  and  found 
the  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs, 
and  preparing  to  foru?  the  gates. 

It  was  about  faur  in  the  afternoon  when  he  ar- 
rived, after  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  ofiicers 
proposed,  that  the  troops,  being  fetigued,  should 
nave  a  little  time  to  rtpose  themselves ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  cKiould  remain  on  the  ram- 
parts until  the  fallowing  dav.  Sylla,  however, 
proposing,  by  his  unexpe«tecl  pieaenae,  and  by 
coming  to  action  at  an  unuaual  hour,  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  ar.  immediate  attack. 
The  event  for  some  time  was  ddubtful ;  the  wing 
that  was  led  by  himself  gave  wa;i,  or  was  forced 
from  its  ground;  but  the  other  win^  under  Cras- 
sus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  eneaiy  to  flight, 
and  drove  -them  to  Antemnc. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  ^e  diflfer- 
ent  ^rts  of  it,  became,  in  the  event;  oon^letely 
decisive.  Eli^hty  thousand  of  the-  Marian  fatrty 
were  killed  in  their  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
taken.  Carbo,  in  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  that  were  blocked  up  in 
Pneneste,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  off.  Marius  attempted  to  eaoape 
by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  and  being  prevented, 
killed  himself.    His  head  was  earned  to  Svila, 


and  by  his  order  oxpooad  in  CIm  muket-pboft 
"That  boy,"  he  said,  "should  have  learnt  U 
row  before  he  attempted  to  steer!** 

Sylla  beinpr  now  master  of  the repablic,  aflmm 
were  in  anxious  expectation  fit  the  sequel  i  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  had  a  specimen  ojf  tha 
measures  he  was  likdy  to  porsQe.  About  six  or 
eight  thousand  of  those  who  wove  mippoaed  to  bo 
the  vilest  instruments  of  the  kte  mnruitioiis  and 
murders,  being  taken  prisoners  in  tAe  war,  or 
surprised  in  the  city,  were,  bv  his  dinetion,  abot 
up  m  the  circus,  and  instanUy  put  Co  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  had  as* 
sembled  the  senate,  at  a  little  distance^  in  the 
temple  of  >Bellona ;  and  as  most  of  the  memben 
then  present  had  either  fevoured,  or  at  least 
tame^  submitted  Co  the  late  usurpation,  he  raada 
them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  repuhlie^  in 
which  he  reproached  many  of  them  as  aooessaiy 
to  the  late  disorders,  and  admonished  them,  mt 
the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  govenunciit  and 
constitution  of  their  ooontry.  In  the  midst  of 
these  admonitions^  the  cries  of  those  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  eircns^  reaching  their  eara  tho 
assembly  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  or  the 
members  started  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a 
countenance  stem,  but  undisturbed,  cheeked 
them  as  for  an  instance  of  levity.  "  Be  oooi- 
posed,"  he  said,  "and  attend  to  Che  boainess  for 
which  you  are  called.  What  you  hear  are  no 
more  than  the  cries  of  a  few  wretches,  who  aie 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  their  ciimeau" 
From  this  tnterrupdon  he  resumed  his  snbiec^ 
and  continued  speaking  till  the  maasaae  of  Irnee 
unhappy  victims  was  completed. 

In  an  harangue  which  ne  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  people,  he  spoke  of  his  own  servbes  to  the 
republic,  and  of  tne  misdemeanour  of  others^  m 
terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him  with  terimi; 
"  The  republic,"  he  said,  (if  his  opinion  wen 
followed,)  "should  be  purged;  but  whether  it 
were  so  or  no,  the  injunes  done  to  himself  and 
hii  friends  should  be  punished."  He  aooordingty 
ordered  military  execution  against  every  person 
who  had  been  accessary  Co  the  late  massacres  and 
usurpations;  and  while  the  swoid  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands,  passed  great  part  of  his  time,  aa 
usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipation  with  men  of  hn- 
mouroua  and  singular  cnaracten.  He  deigned 
not  even  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  that  wen 
committed  in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan. 
The  persons  who  were  employed  in  it,  firequentlj 
indulged  their  own  private  resentment  and  thear 
avarice  in  the  choice  of  victims.  Among  thess^ 
Catiline,  then  a  young  man,  had  joined  the  vic- 
torious psTty  (  end  he  plunged,  with  a  singular 
impetuosity,  into  the  midst  <m  a  storm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  dtv.  He  ia  aaid, 
among  other  persons  to  whom  ne  bore  an  aver 
sion,  or  whose  effects  he  intended  to  seise,  to 
have  murdered  his  own  brother,  with  stidnge 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  honor. 

While  these  dreadnil  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  just  execution,  wera  perpe- 
trated, a  Young  man,  C.  Metellua,  had  the  oou- 
r.ige  to  addreaa  himself  to  SyOa  in  theaenale,  and 
desired  he  wonU  make  known  the  extent  of  Ui 
design,  and  how  for  these  executiona  wen  to  be 
earned  1  "  We  intercede  not,**  he  aakl,  "  for  cIm 
condemned;  we  only  intreat  that  yon  would  re-* 
lieve  out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  unoeitainty  all 
those  whom  in  naK^  you  tamn  to  «-">*^** 
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RyBi|  wMMmt  bsiof  flflfenddd  it  this  fi>B8doiii| 
pubfidied  a  ligtofthoae  he  bad  doomed  to  d»- 
stradioii,  offering  a  lewaid  of  two  talento  for  the 
head  of  each,  and  denoaneiiiff  eeveve  penahiM 
agaiiMt  evecypenon  who  ahoiud  harboar  or  con- 
cmI  them.  Hence  aroie  the  praotiee  of  pvbliah- 
ing  liate  of  the  pefaona  to  be  mamcred,  wbieh, 
QiMer  the  odioua  nameof  proaeription,  waa  after- 
wards  iaiilBted  with  each  btal  enccta  in  the  rab- 
aequent  oonvuhiona  of  the  state. 

The  praaent  praacnptkm,  although  it  pramiied 
■ome  apcurit^  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended 
in  the  filial  hati  opened  a  ecene,  in  eome  nepecta^ 
moro  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly 
actffid  in  this  massacre..  The  hands  of  eervanta 
were  hired  against  their  masten,  and  even  those 
of  ehildmn  against  their  parents;  The  meroe- 
narjr  of  ef«ry  denomination  were  encouii|(cd,  by 
a  ffttX  premimiL  to  commii  what  before  only  thid 
mmiaten  of  puHie  justice  thtftoiiht  themselves 
entitfed  to  perform ;  and  there  mliowed  a  scene, 
in  whkh  human  nature  had  fall  scope  to  ezeit 
all  the  evil  of  which  ii  is  susceptible,  tnacheiy, 
ingratituda,  dirfmst,  mafioe^  ujd  revenget  and 
would  have  retained  no  cfaiim  to  our  esteem  or 
eommiaeradon,  if  ita  character  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  eontniy  instances  of  fidelity,  genenwi- 
tT,  and  coufage^  displayed  by  those  who^  to  preserve 
ttieir  friends  and  bene&Mor^or  even  to  preserve 
stmnflen^  who  took  refuge  under  their  protec- 
tion, naaided  all  the  dangen  with  which  the 
proscribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures^  about  five 
thouaand  penons  of  considerstion  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  vrere  reckoned  finty  senaton^ 
and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  equestrian  order. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Romans  had  rra* 
sen  to  apprehend  a  tymnny,  more  sanguinary 
perhaps  than  any  that  ever  afilicted  mankind. 
*'  If  in  the  field  jron  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
anna  against  you,"  sud  Catulus,!  **and  in  the 
city  you  slay  even  the  unarmed ;  over  whom  do 
jou  propose  to  reign  T* 

Tnese  leproaehes  were  by  SylU  received  as 
jests;  and  the  freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners, 
as  well  as  the  professions  he  made  of  re^rd  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  insenaibiHiy, 
and  to  a  barbareua  dissimulation,  which  rendered 
his  charartiy  more  odious,  and  the  prospect  of  hia 
future  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  wiUi  the  late  usurpa- 
tiom^  men  recolhkrtod,  that  Mariua,-  firom  nis 
in&ney,  had  been  of  a  severe  and  ineiorable 
temper; 'that  hia  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly;  but  that  his 
cruehieB  were  the  efifect  of  real  passions,  and  had 
the  apobgy  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood  ( that  every  person  on  whom  he  looked  with 
indi&renee  was  safe ;  and  that  even  when  he 
usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as 
his  personal  resentmente  were  gratified,  the  sword 
.  in  hii  hand  becamii  an  innocent  pageant,  and  the 
mere  ensign  or  badge  oi  his  ^wwer.  But  that 
Sylla  directed  a  massacre  in  tlie  midiC  of  compo- 
sure an4  ease :  that  aa  a  private  man  he  had  been 
affiihle  and  pleasant;  even  noted  for  humanity  and 
candour ;'  that  the  change  of  his  temper  having 
oomoKMeed  arith  his  exaltation,  there  were  no 
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ho|)ea  that  the  sheddingor  Mood  could  be  stopped 
while  he  was  suflered  to  retain  his  power,  oia 
daring  apiri^  his  address^  his  cunnmg,  and  hia 
aaeendant  over  the  minda  i]i  men,  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a>*  deliverance,  if  not  desperate,  ex- 
tremely remote.  The  republic  seemed  to  be  ex 
tinguidied  for  ever;  andif  the  rage  of  blood,  after 
the  firrt  heat  of  the  massacre,  appeared  to  abate^ 
it  was  (rtayed  onlv  for  want  of  victims,  not  from 
any  principle  of  moderaticm,  or  sentiment  of 
donency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  aflairs,  and  the  grounda 
of  terror  conceived  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  hite  disoiden ;  but  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  foar  the  resentment  of  the  victor,  the 
prospect  was  altogether  desperate.  Norbanus, 
Laving  fled  to  Rlwdes,  received  at  that  place  an 
account  of  the  proscriptions,  and,  to  avoid  bein^ 
delivered  up,  killipd  himself.  Carbo,  being  in  Si- 
cily, endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from'thence^ 
but  was  apprehended  by  Pompey,  ami  killed.  All 
the  ordinaiT'  ofiices  of  slate  were  vacated  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  thoae  who  had  filled  or 
usurped  them. 

Sylla  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  any 
other  title  than  that  of  the  swoid;  and  it  was 
now  thought  necessary  to  supply  the  defect.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  aa- 
semble  with  the  morft  appeannce  of  freedom. 
To  name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  and  proceeding  to 
elections  in  a  legal  form  afier  the  usual  time  nad* 
elapaed,  or  when  by  any  accident  the  ordinary 
succession  to  office  had  wiled.  Valenus  Flaocus 
was  named.  To  him  Sylla  frave  intimation,  that, 
to  reaettle  the  commonwealtn,  a  dictator,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  should  be  appointed,  end  mado 
ofifer  of  his  own  services  for  tfiis  purpose.  These 
intimations  were  received  as  commands.  Flac- 
cus^  having  assembled  the  people,  moved  for  an 
act  to  vest  Svlla  with  the  title  of  dictator,  which 

give  him  a  discretionary  power  over  the  person^ 
rtune^  and  lives  of  aft  the  citizens. 
No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  for  a 
hundred  and  twenW  ^rears  preceding  this  date. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  the  jealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the 
negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  always  prevented  a 
measure  from  which  they  severally  apprehended 
some  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  person  of  Sylla  with  unusual  solemnity, 
and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which  they 
yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to  tKe 
sovereif^nty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Sylla  having  named  Valerius 
Flacctts  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horse,  returned  to  the  city,  presenting  a  sight  that 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  precMed  by 
four-and-twenty  lictors,  armed  with  the  axe  and 
the  rods ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  these  ensigns 
of  msgistTacy  were  to  be  employed,  not  for  imi- 
rade^  Imt  for  serious  execution,  and  were-speeoily 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizen^ 
whom  the  sword  had  spared  The  dictator,  bemg 
attended  likewise  by  a  numerous  military  ffuaro^ 
in  order  that  the  aty,  in  all  mattera  in  which  it 
waa  not  necessary  for  himself  to  interpose,  might 
stall  oi^joy  the  benefit  of  the  usual  forroS)  he  di- 
rected the  people  to  assemble^  and  to  fill  up  tho 
ordinary  fiats  of  office. 

Lucretius  Offella,  thd  officer  who  had  oooi- 
manded  in  the  reduction  of  Pnsneste,  presuminf 
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on  his  favour  with  the  dictator,  and  on  his  con- 
sequence with  the  army,  offered  himself  for  the 
consulate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  desist, 
he  still  continued  his  can  vase,  and  was,  by  order 
of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  solicited 
votes  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  immediately  arose ; 
the  centurion,  who  executed  this  order  against 
Offella,  was  seised,  and,  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  was  carried  before  the  dictator. 
*  Sylla  heara  the  complaint  with  great  composure, 
told  the  multitude  who  crowded  around  him,  that 
Oflella  had  been  slain  by  his  orders,  and  that  the 
centurion  must  therefore  be  released.  He  then 
dismissed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menacing 
apolo^e.  "  A  countryman  at  his  plough,  feel- 
ing hmiself  troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again 
made  a  halt  to  pick  them  off  hiii  jacket;  but  be- 
ing molested  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket, 
with  all  its  contents,  into  the  fire.  Beware,"  he 
said,  "of  the -fire;  provoke  me  not  a  third  lime."i 
Such  was  thd  tone  of  a  government,  which,  from 
this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many  who 
had  concurr^  in  the  establishment  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
U.  C.  673.    the  station  of  dictator,  proceeded  to 

make  h\fi  arrangements  and  to  new- 
Dteul^^  model  the  commonwealth.  Thear- 
Cr.  Ctrn.  ™7'  appeared  to  have  the  first  or 
DtiabelU.       preferable  claim  to  lus  attention.  He 

accordingly  proposed  to  reward  them 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  adherents  ofthe  opposite  party.  Spoleturo, 
Interamna,  Preneste,  Pluentia,  Nola,  Sulmo, 
Volaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Sam- 
nium  and  Lucania,  were  depopulated  to  make 
way  for  the  lesions  who  had  served  under  him- 
self in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these 
new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whose  prosperity  de- 
pended on  hh  safety,  he  had  a  guara  to  his  person, 
and  li  sure  support  to  his  power.  By  changing 
their  condition  from  that  of  soldiers  to  land- 
holders and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same 
time,  that  dangerous  cloud  of  military  power, 
which  be  himself  or  his  antagonists  had  raised 
over  the  commonwealth,  and  provide)  for  the 

Sermanency  of  any  reformations  he  was  to  intro- 
uce  into  the  civil  establishment.  The  troops, 
from  soldiers  of  fortune,  became  proprietors  of 
land,  and  interesteil  in  tbe  preservation  of  peace. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  ma^  have  been  his  in- 
tention in  this  arbitrary  act  of^  power,  so  cruel  to 
the  innocent  sufferers,  if  there  were  any  such, 
the  measure  had  an  immediate  teidency  to  ter- 
minate the  public  confusion.  Its  future  conse- 
ouences,  in  pointing  out  to  new  armies,  and  to 
tneir  ambitious  leaders,  a  way  to  supplant  their 
fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  ana  to  ptactise 
usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  ot  Sylla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  appears  more  en- 
tirely calculated  for  the  security  of  nis  own  person. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  lately  the  proper^ 
of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  ofthe  vanquished 
party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  citi- 
'  zens  conferred  on  them,  were  enrolled  promis- 
cuously in  all  the  tribes ;  and  as  the  enfranchised 
slave  took  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he 


1  Appisn.  in  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.    Plutarch,  in  Bylla. 
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received  his  freedom,  these  new  dtizeiis  became 
an  aooiession  to  the  fiunily  ofthe  ComeKi,  and  ni 
every  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  sore  partians 
of  Sylla,  a^  the  abettoiB  of  his  power.  They 
had  received  a  freedom  which  was  connected 
with  the  permanency  of  this  government,  and 
foresaw,  that,  if  the  leaden  of  the  opposita  party, 
in  whose  houses  they  had  served,  should  oe  re- 
stored, they  themselves  must  return  into  the  con- 
ditiori  of  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an 
additional  security  to  the  govenunent  which  their 
patron  was  about  to  establish. 

^  So  far  Sylla  seemed  to  intend  the  secuiity  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  jgovem- 
ment ;  but  in  all  his  sofacequent  institutions,  he 
had  a  view  to  restore  the  anstocmcy  in  its  k^gis> 
lative  and  judicative  capacity,  to  provide  a  pro- 
per >upd^  of  oflScers  for  conducting  the  aocomo- 
lated  >  affairs  of  the  bommonwealm,  to  fbrnish 
hands  for  every  department,  and  to  guard  against 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  by  extend- 
ing and  securing  tbe  execution  ofthe  laws.  He 
beiran  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the 
sanguiniary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  prevail- 
ed in  their  turns.  He  augmented  the  number 
of  this  body  to  five  hundred;  taking  the  new 
memben  from  the  equestrian  order,  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  ee- 
Lex  it  Jto-  nate,  and  the  judicative  power  of  its 
HaU.  members  were  restored.    The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of 
these  purposes  opnsistea  of  different  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sen- 
ators, or  those  who  were  entitled  to  give  their 
opinion  In  the  senate,*  should '  be  put  upon  any 
jury* or  list  of  the  judges.^  By  the  second,  that, 
of  tbe  judges  so  sele^ed,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challenge  or  reject  above  three. 

By  a  third  clause  it  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  shoukl  be  given  either  1^ 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant ; 
and  by  a  separate  reguUtion,  that  the  nomination 
of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with  the 
title  of  ptoconsul,  should  be  committed  to  the 
senate. 

During  the  hte  tribunitian  usurpation,  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pretence  of  vesting  those  prerogatives  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  tril^  been  seized  by  the  tribunes. 
But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  aasembling 
the  people  by  centuries,  and  reduced  the  tribunes 
to  tneir  defensive  privilege  of  interposing  by  % 
negative  against  any  act  of  oppreanon ;  and  he 
deprived  tMm  of  their  pretended  right  to  piopoae 
laws,  or  to  harangue  the  people.  He  moreover 
added,  that  none  but  senators  could  be  elected  into 
the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  of  a  factious  ambitbn  might  choose  this 
station,  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted,  that  no  one 
who  had  borne  the  office  of  tribune  cookl  after- 
wards be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the 
magistracy. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  states  this  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  afler  an  interval  of 


3  All  tbe  <^ioeriof  state,  even  beAne  they  wers  pa 
upon  the  rolls,  were  entitled  to  speak  in  the  senate. 
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tenyBUs;  and  entcted,  that  none  ooald  be  elect- 
ed consul  till  after  he  had  been  queator,  edile^ 
and  prator.  He  augmented  the  nunfber  of  piv- 
ton  nrom  mx  to  eight ;  that  of  queston  to  twenty ; 
and,  to  guard  againtt  the  diaurdera  which  had 
Koently  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be 
treaaon  for  any  Roman  officer,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  and  people,  to  go  beyond  the 
limita  of  Ids  province^  whetner  with  or  without 
an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
uation  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  relating  to 
the  election  of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  ooUegc 
the  entire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  criminal  law, 
by  statutes  against  subornation,  forgery,  wilful 
me,  poisoning,  rape,  assault,  extortion,  and  for- 
cibly entering  the  nouaeof  a  citizen ;  and  a  statute 
making  it  penal  to  be  found  with  deadly  weapons 
of  any  sort  To  all  these  he  added  a  sumptuary 
law,  e£  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely  known ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expeniie  at 
ordinary*  meals  and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  like- 
wae  settled  the  price  of  pn>visbna. 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  inters 
▼ala,  and  inlermixea  with  the  measures  which 
were  taken  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  Older  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
Pompey  luul  been  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  U.  Annius  Luscus  into  Spain.  In  this  |m>- 
vince,  Sertoriils  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
fiK^on ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Sylla, 
and  ill  supported  at  finit  by  the  Spaniard,  be 
fled  into  Africa.  From  thence,  hearing  that  the 
Luaitanians  were  diapooed  to  take  arms  against 
the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  he  repassed  the  wa, 
pot  himaelf  at  their  head,  and  in  this  situation 
was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occupation  for 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its  most  experi- 
enced generalsL 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia, 
Muiena,  whom  he  bad  lefl  to  command  in  that 
piovinee,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war 
with  Mithridates;  and,  having  ventured  to  pass 
the  Halya,  waa  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  af- 
terwards arraigned  as  having  infringed  the  late 
treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  listenAl  to  this  accusation, 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  Murena,  and  sent 
first  A.  Gabiniua,  and  afterwards  Minuctus  Ther- 
mua  to  sujfersede  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  tmie  Sylla  himself  exhibited  a  splendid 
triumph  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Asia  and 
Greece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  On 
the  first,  he  deposited  in  the  treasury  fifteen 
thousand  pondo  of  gold,'  and  a  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  pondo  of  silver;'  on  the  second 
day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gokl,*  and  seven 
thousand  pondo  of  silver.*  There  was  nothing 
that  bad  any  reference  to  hb  victory  in  the  dvfl 
war,  except  a  numerous  train  of  senators,  and 
other  citizens  of  distinction,  who,  having  resorted 
to  hia  camp  for  protection,  had  been  restored  by 
him  to  their  estates,  and  their  dignities  and  now 
folkjwed  his  chariot,  calling  him  father,  and  the 
deliverer  of  hia  country. 

Upon  the  return  of  th9  elections,  Sylla  was 
again  chosen  consul,  together  with  GL  Cocilius 
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n;C.G73.  MeteDns.  The  latter  waa  destined 
L.  Com.  anUa,  •*  ^  expiration  of  his  office,  to 
Q.  Oct/.  JV«-  command  against  Seitorius  in  Spain. 
teU.  Fiu».  Sylk  himself  still  retained  the  <^ 
tatorial  power,  and  was  employed 
in  promulgating  some  of  the  acta  of  which  the 
chief  have  Men  mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
death,  of  Carbo,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  party, 
finished  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in  Sicily, 
waa  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  transport  his 
army  into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opposite  faction,  had  erected  his  standard, 
assemoled  some  remains  of  the  vanquished  party, 
and.  received  all  the  fugitives  who  crowded  for 
refuge  to  his  camp.  Pompey  accordingly  depart- 
ed from  Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of  tHat  island 
to  Memmius,  and  embarked  his  army,  consistfaig 
of  six  legions,  in  two  divisions;  one  Linded  at 
Utica,  the  other  in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having 
come  to  an  engagement  with  Domitius,  who  haa 
been  joined  by  Jarhas,  an  African  prince,  be  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  their  united  forces, 
and  afterwards  penetrated,  without  any  resis- 
tance, into  the  Kingdom  of  Numidia,  which, 
though  dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  thie  quarter.  SyDa 
thought  proper  to  supersede  Pompev  in  tike  pro- 
vince, and  ordered  him  to  disband  nis  army,  re- 
serving only  one  legion,  vrith  which  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  successor.  'The  troops  were  greatly 
incensed  at  this  orrler;  and,  thinking  themselves 
equally  entitled  to  settlements  with  the  legions 
who  were  lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refuMd  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly  intreated 
thdr  general  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they 
promiaed  to  make  him  maater  of  the  government 
This  young  man,  with  a  moderation  which  he 
continued  to  support  in  the  height  of  his  amo- 
tion, withstood  the  temptation,  and  declared  to 
the  army,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  purpose, 
he  must  certainly  die  by  his  own  hands ;  that  be 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  government  of  his 
country,  nor  be  the  object  or  pretence  of  a  civil 
war.  Ifinreahty,  be  had  encouraged  this  mu- 
tiny, it  was  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
oi  reclaiming  the  sokiiers.  snd  of  rejecting  their 
ofier.  The  ambition  of  tnis  singular  penon,  aa 
will  appear  from  many  passages  of  his  life,  led 
him  to  aim  at  consideration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  was  carrira.  to 
Rome,  that  he  had  actually  revolt^,  and  waa 

Preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
taly.  *'  It  appeare  to  be  my  fate,"  said  Svlla, 
"in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with  bovs;*'  ana  he 
was  about  to  reciill  the  veterans  to  his  standard, 
when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  part 
which  Pompey  had  acted  was  properly  represent- 
ed. The  merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  greater,  that  he  himself  was  unwill- 
ing to  disband  the  army  before  they  should  return 
into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtein ;  and  that  the  resolution  he  took  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders,  proceeded  from  respect  to  the 
senate,  and  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  bishaviour  of  Pompey  on 
this  occasion,  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
former  cominands,  and,  accordingly,  moved  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  legions  serving  in 
Africa  might  return  into  Italy. . 
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Thii  nMtioii  ww  oppoMd  by  C 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  ventiued  to  emplov 
the  pren^pUive  of  hit  office,  however  impaue^ 
a^aiiut  the  power  of  the  (iictatbr.  But  SyUa  per- 
sisted; obtamed  a  law  to  authoriie  Pompey  to 
enter  with  hie  army  into  Italy ;  and  when  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  ibrth  with  a  numerooi 
body  of  the  aenate  to  recave  hini.  On  thie  occa- 
aion,  it  ia-  said,  that  by  calling  him  the  G^reat 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  hin^ 
which,  in  toe  Roman  way  ol  distinguishing  per- 
■ons  by  nicknamesi  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
spect, continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
hie.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies 
stated  themselves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
partizans  of  their  leader,  and  when  the  leader,  by 
not  betraying  his  country,  was  supposed  to  per- 
form a  great  action. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Sylk  at  .first  opposed  it  as  boing  con- 
trary to  die  rule  and  order  c^  the  commonwealth, 
which  reserved  this  honour  for  penons  who  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  consul  or  protor;^  but  he 
afterwards  complied,  being  struck,  it  is  sud,  with 
a  mutinous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man, 
bidding  him  reooUect,  that  there  were  more  per- 
sons disposed  to' worship  the  rising  Chan  the 
setting  son. 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  aooor^ngly  ob- 
tained, he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  elephants;  but  these  animals 
could  not  pass  abreast  through  the  gates.  His 
donation  to  the  troops  falling  short  of  their  expec- 
tation, and  they  having  murmured  and  even 
threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said,  the  fear  of  losing 
hit  triumph  should  not  affect  him ;  that  he  would 
instantly  disband  the  legions,  rather,  than  com- 
ply with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This 
check,  given  to  the  presumption  of  the  army  by 
an  officer  so  young  Vnd  so  aspiring,  gave  a  gene- 
xal  satiaiactbn.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  <u  ad- 
vanced age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  "  That  the 
young  man  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and 
his  title." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  established  order  of  tSo  oofumon- 
wealth,  had  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions; by  this  last  ACt  of  magnanimity,  in  re- 
straining the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited 
the  afiections  of  the  army ;  and  in  both  tjiese  cir- 
cumstances together,  gave  a  complete  spedmen 
and  image  of  his  whole  life.  With  too  much 
respect  &  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means 
for  its  ruin,  he  was  possessed  by  a  vanity  and  a 
jealousj^  of  his  own  personal  consideration,  which, 
m  detail,  perpetually  led  him  to  undermine  its 
foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  electiona, 
U.  C.  674.    SyUa  was  again  destined  for  one  of 
the  oansuU;  but  he  declined  this 
^^22  oS-  P"^  °^  flattery,  and  directed  the 
'Smr.  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servilius  and 

Appius  Claudius.  Soon  alter  these 
magistrates  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
trust ;  the  dictator  Appeared,  as  usual,  in  the 
Ibrum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power, 
made  a  formal  reaignaUon  of  it,  clismitwed  his 
retinue,  and  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge  Against  hua, 
he  was  rauly  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in 
the  streets  in  the  character  of  a  private  man,  and 
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afterwards  nliiiedtohisviBa 
he  exercised  hunaelf  i»  hiiDting.i 

This  resignation  throws  %  new  light  oa  lilt 
character  ot  Sytla,  and  leads  to  a  ft voumUe  eoi^ 
stmctioB  of  some  of  the  moat  exoeptioiiabis  parte 
of  his  conduct.  When,  with  the  help  er  tha 
comment  it  aflbrds^  we  look  back  to  tlie  esta- 
blishments he  made  while  in  power,  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  detennined  usurper,  hot 
to  be  fitted  for  a  repuliiican  government,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  violenoa 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs^  cannot !«  questioned;  but  it 
ii  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  honour  and  preservatioo  of  hiseoiiii- 
try,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In  bis 
first  attaek  of  the  city,  with  a  military  forae^,  his 
actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  re- 
public from  the  usurpations  of  Marina^  not  to 
uaurp  the  government  himaeIC  When  he  re- 
turned into  Itaiy  from  the  Mitfaridatic  war,  the 
state  of  partiea  already  engi^ed  in  hostilitiBs,  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  republic  by  tboaa  who 

Eretended  to  govern  it,  will  aoumkntiv  justify  his 
aving  had  recourse  to  arms.  For  the  msssanra 
which  followod,  it  may  be  shocking  to  suppose 
that  the  evils  of  human  life  can  require  such  a 
remedy ;  but  the  case  was  singular,  exposed  to 
disorden  wluch  rniuired  violent  remedies,  beyeod 
what  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a 
popufotts  dt^,  the  capital  of  a  large  ooontiyy 
whoee  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  a  om- 
lective  body,  of  whom  every  member  would  be 
a  master,  none  would  be  a  subject,  become  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  many  pfovinces^  ready  to  apum 
at  all  the  insiittttions  which  were  provictod  for  the 
IMirposes  of  ^vemment  over  thaiiseivc%  and  at 
all  the  prinaples  of  justice  and  order  which  wera 
required  to  regulate  their  govemmeniof  othen 
Wliere  the  gangrene  sprnd  in  such  a  body,  it 
waa  likely  to  require  the  amputation-knife.  Men 
rushed  into  crimes  in  numerous  bodies,  or  were 
led  in  powerful  ftctions  to  any  apedea  of  evil 
which  suited  their  demagogues.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Sylla'a  choice  amon^  the  instninienli 
of  reformation  and  cuve^  it  is  likety  that  the 
sword  afone  was  that  on  which  he  could  rely; 
and  he  used  it  like  a  penon  anxioua  to  etfect  its 
purpose,  not  to  recommend  his  ait  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  to  be  practised. 

in  his  capacity  of  a  political  reformer,  he  had 
to  work  on  the  dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic;  and 
although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  fabulous  legislators  and  tbunders  of  states^  yet 
to  none  ever  were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  mag 
nanimity  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  wassupo- 
rior  to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own  spkodid 
actions;  and,  from  shnplicity  or  disdain,  mixed 
perhaps  with  superstition,  not  firam  adected  ukk 
destv,  attributed  his  success  to  the  effects  of  hie 
good  fortune  and  to  the  fovour  of  the  goda. 
While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Great,  be  himaelf  was  content  wiith  that  of  For 
tunate.  He  was  a  man  of  lettera,  and  passed  the 
eariy  part  of  hu  life  in  a  mixture  of  dissipstkm 
aoMl  study.  He  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  or  a 
journal  of  his  life,  often  quoted  by  Plutaioh,  and 
continued  it  to  within  afew  days  of  his  death.  A 
work  possibly  of  little  elegance,  and  even  tainted, 
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M  w«  an  told,  wifh  sapendtion ;  Init  more  euri- 
om  toreW  than  many  yolomea  corrected  by  the 
labouTB  of  retired  study. 

When  tired  of  hb' youthful  tmupements,  he 
■oed  for  the  honours  of  the  state ;  but  with  so 
fitUe  appearance  of  any  jealous  or  impatient  am- 
bition, toat,  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  by  pro- 
vocations into  the  nolent  course  he  pursued,  it  b 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  contented  with 
the  usual  career  of  a  prosperona  senator;  would 
have  disdained  to  encroacli  on  the  rights  of  his 
feHow-citixens,  as  much-  as  he  resented  the  en- 
croachmenti  tfa^Jt  were  made  on  his  oim,  and 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the  rolls 
of  the  consubi  and  in  the  record  of  his  triumphs. 
But  ibrtune  destined  him  for  a  part  still  more 
conspicuous,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
although  none  ever  less  studied  the  unnecessary 
appearances  of  humanity  or  a  scrupulous  mo- 
imhty,  none  ever  more  esstfntially  served  the  per^ 
•ons  with  whom  he  was  connected. 

.With  respect  to  such  a  personage^  drdim- 
ilances  of  a  trivial  nature  become  subjects  of  at- 
tention. His  hair  and  eyes,  it  is  said,  were  of  a 
light  colour,  his  complexion  iair.  and  his  counte- 
nanoe  blotched.  He  was,  by  tbe  most  probable 
aoooniits,  fivur  yean  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedition 
of  Tiberius  Ofaochus,  and  seventeen  al  the  death 
of  Caius  Gtacchus;  so  that  be  might  hate  per- 
ceived at  this  date  the  effect  of  tribunitian  sedi- 
tions^ and  taken  the  liaprcssions  from  whicih  he 
•ded  against  them.  He  served  the  ofiioe  of 
^uestor  under  Marius  in  Aftica  at  thirt;^^iie; 
was  consul  for  the  firrt  time  at  forty-nine  or 
fifty  p  was  dictator  at  flfty-nx;  resigned  when 
turned  of  fiftv-eight;  and  died,  yet  under  sixty, 
in  the  year  which  foliowed  that  of  bis  resignation. 
T^foe.  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a 
iiameTous  body  of  new  citixens  who  bore  his 
flame:  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
«f  retefan  officen  and  soUien.  who  held  estates 
by  lus  gifts:  numbers  thnHighout  the  empire, 
who  owed  their  saftty  to  hu  protectioii,  and  who 
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ascribed  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  itself 
to  the  exertions  of  his  greht  ability  and  coura^ : 
numbers  who^  althooj^n  they  were  oflended  with 
the  severe  exercise  or  his  power,  yet  admired  tha 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  through 
Italy  at  the  public  expense.  The  fosces,  and 
every  other  ensigi^  of  honour,  were  restored  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns 
were  fobricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  he  had  |irote^ed,  or  of  the  private 
persons  he  had  presarvKd,  to  uitify  their  venera- 
tion for  his  memonr.  Roman  matrons,  whom  it 
might  be  expected  nis  cruelties  would  have  affect- 
ed with  horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that 
of  admiration,  crowded  to  his  funeral,  and  heap- 
ed the  pile  with  perfumes.*  His  obseouies  wero 
perfomied  in  the  Cliitapus  Maftius.  The  tomb 
was  marked  by  bis  own  directions  with  the  fol- 
lowing characteristical  inscription:  '*H«re  ftai 
Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by 
his  Mend,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  hn  enemv."^ 
His  merit  or  demerit  in  the  principal  transactiona 
of  his  Hfe  may  be  variously  estimated.  His  hav- 
ing sldn  so  many  citizens  in  cokl  bkwd,  and  with- 
out any  form  of  law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  innocent,  or  if  we  Conceive  the  npuUic  to 
hf^  been  in  a  state  to  allow  them  a  trial,  must 
be  considered  as  monstrous  or  criminal  m  the 
highest  degree :  but  if  none  of  these  suppositions 
were  just»  if  they  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
orimes^  and  were  themselves  the  authore  of  that 
lawless  state  to  which  their  country  was  reduced, 
his  having  saved  the  republic  from  tbe.  hands  of 
such  ruffians,  and  pur^  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  that 
ever  threatened  to  poison  a  free  states  may  be 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  hiinself, 
who  wast  neither  solidtoos  of  praise  nor  dreaded 
oensare^  the  strong  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
guided  fay  indignation  and  the  sense  of  neoesaty, 
probably  sufficient. 
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8t<Ue  of  the  Commc!MdeaUh  and  Numbers  of  the  People^— Charaeten  iff  PenottM  tDhe  begmi  it 
appear  in  the  THmee  qf  SyUa — FaetUm  of  Lepidxu — Sertoriue  harbown  the  Marian  Parly  in 
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THE  public  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
contert  or  SyUa  and  his  ante^nists,  that  litUe 
else  is  recorded  of  the  period  m  which  it  took 
place.  Writers  have  not  ^ven  us  any  distinct 
account  of  ^the  condition  ol  the  city,  or  of  the 
number  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  divided  into 
two  principal  factbnsi  the  office  of  censor  was  be- 
come too  important  for  either  (Mirty  to  entrust  it 
with  their  opponents,  or  even  in  neutral  hands. 
The  leaders  of  every  faction,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their 
pf^uniie,  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  dig- 
mties. 

At  a  survey  of  the  dty^  which  is  mentioned  by 
Livy,i  preceding  the  adnussion  of  the  Italians  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  the  number  of  citizens  was 
three  huodred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six.  At  another  survey,  which 
followed  soon  aAer  that  event,  they  amounted, 
according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  hundred  knd  sizty- 
,three  thousand  :>  and  it  seems  that  the  whole 
accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no 
more  than  siztv-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  The  great  slaughter  of  Romans  and 
Italiam^  in  which  it  is  said  that  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  kiUed  preceding  the  last  of 
these  musters,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  lists  when  the  dtiaens  were  so 
much  dispersed,  will  account  for  the  seemingly 
■mall  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  bom,  and  began  to  enter 
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^  Ettsebi  in  Ghronieo. 


on  the  scene  of  public  affain^  those  persons  whose 
conduct  was  now  to  determine  the  fiite  of  the  re- 
public. Pompey  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  a  person  of  real  consequence.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  and, 
by  accident,  at  a  very  early  aee;  and  before  he, 
had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordinary  civil  or  poli- 
tical preferments,  commanded  an  arm^.  Ckserai 
being  of  the  same  age,  began  to  be  dudnguishea 
at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  m  the  second  consulate 
of  Sylla,  the  cause  of  Rosdus  Amerinus,  in  which 
he  was  led  to  censure  the  actions  of  Chrysoffonus 
and  other  &vourites  of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his 
freedom  in  that  instance,  gained  much  honour  to 
himself. 
Cssar,  now  connected  with  the  fomily  of  Cinna, 


whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  neariy 
related  to  the  elder  Marius^  who  had  married  hia 
aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Bi^ng  commanded  to  separate,  from 
his  wife,  he  retained  her  in  defiance  of  thb  order, 
and  for  his  contumacy  was  put  in  the  Ust  of  the 
proscribed.  He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  some  common  friends,  whose  re- 
quest in  his  fiivour  Sylla  granted,  with  that 
memofaUe  tepng^t  "  Beware  of  him :  there  is 
niany  a  Menus  m  the  person  of  that  young 
man."  A  drcumstanoe  which  maiked  at  onoe 
the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  eariy  appear- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Ussar. 

MtfcoBPordus,afterwardsnamedCatq  of  UtioL 
was  about  three  yean  younger  than  Cftsar,  ana 
being  eariy  an  otphaa^  was  raucated  in  the  house 
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of  an  nnde,  liviiM  Dnum.  While  yet  a  child, 
■  lietening  to  the  oonveraatkm  of  the  timei^  he 
learned  that  the  daim  of  the  Italian  alUea,  then 
in  agitation/was  danfferoofl  to  the  Roman  oom- 
monwealth.  Pompeaius  SUo^  who  mana^  the 
claim  for  the,  Italians,  amusing  himself  with  the 
young  Cato^  pressed  him  with  Gaieasee  to  inters 
cede  with  hie  uncle  in  their  behdf ;  and,  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  flattery,  likewise 
tried  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  to 
throw  him  from  the  window.  **  If  this  were  a 
man,'*  he  said,  'M  believe  we  should  obtain  no 
sudh  fiivour."  In  the  height  of  SyUa*8  nulitarv 
executions,  when  his  portico  was  crowded  with 
persons,  who  broiuht  tne  heads  of  the  proscribed 
to  be  exchanged  lor  the  reward  that  was  offered 
lor  them,  Cato  being  carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay 
Yob  court,  asked,  if  '*  no  one  hatra  this  man  enough 
to  kill  hunr*  "  Yea,  btat  they  iear  him  stUl  more 
than  they  hate  him.*'  "  Then  give  me  a  sword," 
sakl  the  boy,  "and  I  wiU  kill  lum."  Such  were 
the  early  indicatbns  of  characters  which  after- 
wards became  so  conspicuous  in  the  common- 
wnjth. 

with  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  tri- 
bune Octayius^  and  the  sub«quent  murder  of 
Tiberius  GrTaochui^  began  among  the  parties  at 
Rome,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaiiationa,  with 
intervals  of  anarehy  and  violent  usurpation,  which 
must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
mon#ealth,  if  the'  sword  had  not  passed  at  last 
into  hands  that  empbyed  it  (br  the  restoralion  of 
public  order,  ss  well  as  for  the  avenging  of  prir 
vate  wrongs. 

It  is  in£ed  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  these  horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  subvert  the  government,  but  all  of  them  treated 
the  fimns  of  \Sr  commonwealth  with  too  little  re- 
spect :  and  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  themselves  apprehended  or  endunn, 
did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate  the  hiws 
^  their  country.    But  to  those  who  wished  to 
preserve  die  commonwealth,  the  experience  of 
fifty  years  was  now  sufficient  to  show,  that  at- 
tempto  to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods^  and 
to  terminate  ammosities  by  retorted  injuries  and 
provocations,  were  extremely  vain.    The  excess 
of  the  evil  Ind  a  tendency  to  exhaust  its  source 
and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught  of 
which  they  had  been  made  so  plentifully  to 
drink.    There  were,  neverthelesB,  some  dregs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup^  and  the  supplies  of  faction 
which  were  brought  by  the  rising  generation, 
were  of  a  mixture  mom  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  former  afle.    The  example  of  Sylla,  who 
made  himself  lord  of  the  commonwealth  by  means 
of  a  military  force,  and  the  security  with  which 
he  held  his  usurpation  during  piMsuie,  had  a 
more  powerful  eitect  in  exciting  the  thirst  of  do- 
minion, than  the  political  uses  which  he  made 
of  his  power,  or  his  magnanimity  in  resigning  it, 
had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  effects  of  toat 
dangerous  precedent    Adventuieis  Qooordin^ly 
arose,  who^  without  provocation,  and  equally  m- 
different  to  the  interests  of  party  as  they  were  to 
those  of  the  republic,  prooeMed,  with  a  cool  and 
deliberate  purpose,  to  gratify  their  own  ambitbn 
and  avarice,  in  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  their  country. 

While  Sy&a  was  yet  alive,  JSmi- 

U.  C.  67S.    lius  Lepidus,  a  man  of  profligate 

aw^hiiiftn  but  of  mean  oapacity,  sup* 
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M^Mm.Ufi'  ported  by  the  nmains  of  the  popu- 
asfM^/nL*  "^  fiiiction,  stood  lor  the  consuhute, 
uBouw.  uMu.  ^jjj  ^^^  chosen,  together  with  GL 

Lutatiua  Catulua,  the  son  of  him  who^  with  Ma- 
rius,  triumj^ied  for  their  joint  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  peridiea  by  the  or- 
ders of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  declared  for  Lepidus,  and 
vras  told  upon  that  occasbn  by  Sylla,  that  he  was 
stirring  the  emben  of  a  fire  which  would  in  the 
end  consume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of 
SyUa  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  of  disapprobation 
well  known  to  the  Romania  that  of  not  being 
mentioned  in  his  will,  that  Pompey  had  lost  his 
esteem.  This  prudent  young  man,  however,  in 
opposition  to  L^dus  and  others,  who  wished  to 
insult  the  memoiy  of  SyUa,  was  among  the  first 
in  recommending  and  performing  the  honoun 
that  were  pakl  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus^  upon  his  acoesoon  to  the  consulate^ 
moved  for  arecall  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  resti- 
tution of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  late  dilator.  Tnis  motion 
was  fbrmaUy  opposed  by  Catulus ;  and  there  en- 
sued between  tne  two  consula  a  debate  which 
divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  senate  pre- 
vailed to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Tiansalpine 
Gaul  had  foUen  to  Lepidus;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion bein^  rejected  in  toe  assembly  ol  the  people, 
although  It  mu]  been  for  some  time  the  practice 
fbr  ooi^uls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  oflke,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
in  order  to  take  .posaesskm  of  hU  province.  This 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  impatience  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jealousy  to  the 
senate^  who  dreaded  the  designs  of  a  consul  desi- 
rous to  join  military  power  with  his  civil' autho- 
rity. They  recollected  the  progreas  of  seditioa 
which  began  with  the  Grnochi  and  Apuldus 
nustnff  popular  tumulta^  and  ended  with  Marius 
and  byila  leading  oonsulai  armies  in  the  cit^, 
and  fignting  their  battles  in  the  streets.  And  m 
this  point  the  decisive  spirit  of  Sylla,  although  it 
may  nave  anatched  the  commonwealth  from  the 
flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  consumed,  yet 
showed  the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which 
he  empbyed  to  preserve  it'  The  senators  were 
willing  that  Lepidus  should  depart  from  the  city ; 
but  twy  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from  him  an 
oath,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 
This  oath,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  any  pax^ 
ticular  distrust  in  him,  they  ukewise  exacted  nom 
his  colleague.^ . 

Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  being  ar- 
rived m  his  province^  made  preparations  for  war ; 
and,  thinking  that  hit  oatn  vras  binding  only 
while  he  remained  in  office,  determined  to  remain 
in  Ghnil  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  the  term 
vras  expnred.  The  senate^  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  army,  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  lus  successor.  But  he  neglected  the 
summons  which  was  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  was  by  this 
means  suffered  to  elapse,  before  any  election  was 
made. 

The  oxdinary  succession  beuig  thus  interrupted, 
the  senate  named  Appius  Claudius^  as  intorex, 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  eame  time  de- 
prived Lepidus  of  his  command  in  GauL    Upon 
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thii  infimnitkNi  hb  hMtoned  to  Italy  with  the 
tMops  he  had  alreadj  aaMmbled,  and  {freatly 
aiarmed  the  lepahUe.  The  eenate  gave  to  Ap- 
piuB  ClaudiiU)  and  to  Catuhiii  in  the  quality  of 
proconaul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the 
Mfety  of  the  itate.  Theae  offi&r«  aooordingly, 
without  delay,  collected  a  military  fiMoe^  while 
Lepidas  advanced  throuffh  Etniiia,  and  puhliah- 
cd  a  maniftfltOj  in  which  he  invited  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  to  join  him,  and  made  a  formal  demand 
of  bein^  Te-tnveeted  with  the  consular  power.  In 
opposition  to  this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the 
senate  republished  the  Uw  of  Plautius,  oy  which 
the  prstors  weie  required,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  take  oognizanoe  of  all  attempts  to 
levj  war  against  the  state,  and  j«nedto  it  an  ad- 
ditional clauae  or  rsoolution  of  their  own,  obliging 
those  magistrales  to  receive  accusations  of  trea- 
son on  holy^ys,  as  well  ss  oo  oidinacy  days 
of  business. 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  s^zed  the  Janicuium  and  one  of  the 
bridgei  that  led  to  the  city.  He  was  met  hy  Ca- 
tttlus  in  the  Campus  Martius,  repulsed  and  rout- 
ed. AU  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to 
Saidinia,  and  Mx>n  after  died.  His  son,  a  young 
man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  Alba,  and 
was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suflered  for  a 
treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  ftther. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  &ther  oif  him  who^  in  the 
cetotinuation  of  there  troubles,  afterwaids  feU  at 
Philippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  in  this  rash 
and  profligate  attempt  against  the  republic,  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  bis  orders,  was  put  to  death,  fiut 
tbd  most  considenble  part  of  the  army  of  Lepi- 
dus penetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpenna, 
into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorins,  who  was  now 
heoome  the  refuge  of  one  paitv  in  its  distress,  wm 
SyUa  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this 
province  accordingly,  while  peace  began  to  be 
restored  in  Italy,  a  source  of  new  troubles  was 
opening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing- party  in 
the  city  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to 
sufler  all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  late  of- 
fences, to  drop ;  the  extreme  to  which  S^Ua  had 
ctfried  the  severity  of  his  executions,  disposing 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  opposite  couiae  of  in- 
dulgence and  mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Syll|i :  but  upon  a  complaint  liom 
Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
^limself  performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the 
complete  restitution  of  Cappadocia,  he  was  di- 
rected to  give  full  satisfiiction  on  thii  point  before 
his  negotiation  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He  ac- 
cordingly complied ;  but  by  the  time  \as  ambas- 
sador brought  the  report,  the  Rooians  were  so 
much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain 
against  Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had 
no  leuure  for  foreign  affiurs.  This  intelligence 
encouraged  Mithridates  to  think  (Mf  renewing  the 
war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  per- 
manent peace  with  the  Roman  republic,  he  had 
already  provided  an  army,  not  so  oonsidenhle  in 
respect  to  numbejrs  as  that  which  he  fonnerly 
hadj  but  more  formidable  by  the  order  and  dis- 
eiplme  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  the  legion.  He  flattered  himrelf  that 
the  diitraction  under  which  the  '^"'■'^  now  la- 
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boured  at  home,  would  render  th«n  mialile  to 
resist  his  forees  in  Ana,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  only  ohstraetkm  that  re- 
niained  to  his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  in 
the  timeof  a  n«gottati0n,  and  without  the  pretext 
of  a  new  provocation,  to  break  out  into  open 
hostilities;  but  he  eneonmged  his  son-in-law  Ti- 
grnne^  king  of  AraMnia,  to  make  war  on  th« 
Roman  aloes  in  bis  neighbourhood,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  which  he  imgfat 
either  adopt  or  decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince 
aooonlingly,  being  then  budding  a  dty,  uncler  the 
name  of  Tigmnocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  in- 
habitanta,  made  an  incurnon  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia,  carried  off  from  thence  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new  set- 
tlement. 

Soon  after  tins  infraction  of  the  petea^  Mith* 
lidate^  in  order  to  have  the  Co-operation  of  toaa 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  state  waa 
divided,  entered-  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
wished,  in  concert  with  this  general,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  afterwards 
practised  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire.  From  the  shores  of  the  Euxfne  it 
appeared  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  once  more  to  repeat  the  opemtione  of  Pyirhua 
and  of  HanniM,  by  making  war  on  the  Romans 
in  their  own  country.  ^ 

Sertorius,  who  had  ev^ct^  the  standard  of  the 
republic  in  Spain,  gare  relujge  to  the  Roman  ex- 
tm  from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  power,  <^«""r»— ^  of  Italians  as 
well  as  natives  of  that  country.  By  his  biith  and 
abilities  he  had  pretenaiona  to  the  nigheat  prefer- 
mentp  of  the  state,  and  had  b^n  eariy  distui- 
guished  ss  a  soldier,  qualified  either  to  plan  or  to 
execute.  He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the 
time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  pait^ 
with  Uus  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His 
animosity  to  the  latter  was  increased  by  the  m»> 
tual  opposition  of  thrir  interests  in  the  pursuit  of 
civil  preferments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  Sertorius  took  an  active  part,  but  showed 
more  respect  to  the  oonstitotion  of  his  conntiy, 
and  more  merey  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  than  either  of  his  associates  Marius  or  Cin- 
na.  When  his  party  were  in  possession  of  the 
government,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in 
Spain,  and  after  the  rmn  df  their  affiun  in  Italy, 
withdrew  into  that  province.  He  was  received 
as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  aoon  after  the  other 
party  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their 

Srt  by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper 
ne  to  dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts 
on  the  Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  provmce; 
but  the  officer  to  whom  they  wore  entrusted  be- 
ing assasonated,  and  the  stations  deoeited,  the 
enemy  had  free  access  on  that  side^  Not  in  oon- 
dition  to  maintain  hiroaelf  any  longer  in  Spain, 
he  embarked  with  what  forces  he  had  at  Car- 
tfaagena,  and  continued  for  some  yean,  with  a 
small  sc^uadron  of  Cilician  galley^  to  subsist  by 
the  spods  of  Airica  and  tlie  oontiguoaa  coasts 
In  this  state  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  piojeet 
to  visit  the  Fortunate  Ishmds,  and  if  a  settlement 
oouU  be  eOected  there,  to  bid  foreweU  for  ever  to 
tim  Roman  world;  to  ite  foctions,  ite  division^ 
and  ite  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  m$ 
sail  in  search  of  this  iamous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
he  received  an  invitatton  from  the  unsubduoa 
nativca  of  T«nsitenia  to  beoone  thtir  kader.    At 
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ftsir  hMd  hw  abilitiM  lOQn  made  him  ootwpicii- 
oiu.  He  aflbcted  to  consider  the  Luntaniami  afl 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  treating  tlte 
^stabUshment  of  syUa  in  Italy  as  a  mere  usurper 
tion.  He  himself  took  the  ensigns  of  a  Roumui 
Affioer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowenL  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  senate,  and 
in  all  his  transactions  wilh  foreign  nations^  as- 
sumed the  name  and  style  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. In  tiealing  with  Mithridates  he  refueed  to 
cede  the  province  of  Asi>i  or  to  purchase  the 
alliance  ot  that  prince  by  any  conceesionB  in- 
jurious to  the  Reman  empiw,  of  wiiich  he  af- 
fected to  consider  himself  and  his  senate  as  the 
legal  head. 

vVhile  Sertorius  was  acting  this  faroe^  the  le- 
foti  of  his  formidable  power,  the  late  acceasion 
be  had  gained  by  the  junction  of  some  of  the 
Marian  forces  under  the  command  of  Peipenna, 
and  his  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  g^ve  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metelloa 
had  been  some  time  empbyed  aeainst  him  in 
Spain;  but  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field, 
his  oppositioo  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist  The  con- 
U.  C.  676.  suls  lately  electef  were  judged  un- 
D.  Jtmhu  ^^1  to  ^his  war,  and  the  thouflhts 
Brmtm0,  Of  all  men  were  turned  on  Pom- 


Aaili*  pey,  who,  though  yet  in  no  public 
mnwZjeie-  character,  nor  arrived  at  the  legal 
"**'  a^  of  state  preferments,  had  me 

address  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occesionsi  to 
make  himielf  he  pointed  at  as  the  only  penon 
who  could  effectually  serve  the  lepubUc  He  was 
accordingly,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  joined  to 
Metellus  in  the  conduct  of  (ho  war  in  Spain.*  It 
no  doubt  fedlitated  the  canaer  of  this  young  man's 
]>retensions,  that  few  men  of  diatinguiabiMi  abili- 
ties were  now  in  view  to  sustain  tM  fortunes  of 
the  republic  Such  men,  of  whatever  pert^,  had 
always,  in  their  tums^  been  the  first  victims  of 
the  late  violent  massacres ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla, 
which  was  now  the  republic,  when  considered  as 
a  nurserv  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvan- 
tage^ perhaps  in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who 
was  himself  equal  to  all  its  affairs,  and  taught 
others  to  confide  and  obey,  not  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Pompey  was  not  or  an  age  to  have  suf- 
fered from  this  mfluenoe.  He  came  into  the  partv 
in  its  busiest  time,  and  had  been  entrusted  with 
sepante  commands.  He  had  already  obtained 
for  himself  part  of  that  artificial  consideration 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  supported  without 
abJUtiefc  often  exceeds  the  d^ree  of  merit  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  this  considentton  to  the 
end  of  bis  life  he  continued  to  augment  with 
much  ^attention  and  many  concerted  intrigues. 
He  had  a  |[enius  for  w«r,  and  was  now  about  to 
improve  it  m  the  contest  with  Sertorius,  an  ex- 
cellent master,  whose  lessons  were  rough  but  in- 
structive. 

Pomp^t  having  made  the  levies  destined  for 
this  service^  passed  the  Alps  by  a  new  route,  and 
was  the  first  Roman  general  who  made  his  vray 
into  Soainthiougti  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  a  legion  that  covered  the  forar 
fBfs  of  hii  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the  si^e 
of  LauiiL    Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it  Scr- 

1  Clsodioa.  in  naking  thii  motion,  aUndlof  to  the 
laaignillcaaoe  of  both  eoasnls,  sakl,  tkat  Pompey 
siMald  ks  spat  Bfff  TiHuaKkiiM 


tonus,  opcm  his  approach,  took  post  on  an  ettii- 
nence.  Pompey  prepared  to  attack  him,  and  the 
besieged  had  hopes  m  immediate  relief.  But  Ser- 
torius had  made  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Pompey  could  not  advance  without  exposing 
his  own  rear  to  a  pertjr  that  was  plac^  to  attack 
him.  "  I  will  teach  this  pupil  of  Sylla,"  he  said, 
"  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before  him  f  and  Pom- 
pey, seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving 
the  town  of  Laura  to  fell  into  the  enemy's  handi^ 
while  he  himself  continued  a  spectator  of  the 
si^ge,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  place.  After 
this  unsuccessful  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter.^ 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octa*> 
U.  C.  677.  vius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio  be- 
Om,(ktmvhu,  ing  consuls,  Pompey  rtiU  remained 
C  acriktmiuM  ui  his  command;  and,  havmff  re- 
Curi0.  p%ned  the  Pyrenees,  directed  his 

inarch  to  join  Metellos.  Sertorius 
lay  on  the  Sucn\'  and  wished  to  engage  him  be- 
fore the  junction ;  and  Pompey,  on  nis  part,  be- 
ing desirous  to  reap  the  glorv  of  a  separate  victory, 
an  action  ensued,  in  which  the  wing  on  whicJi 
Pouipey  fouf{ht  was  defeated  by  Sertorius;  but 
the  other  wing  had  the  victory  over  Perpenna. 
As  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew  the  action  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Metellua  "  If  the  old  woman  bad  not 
interpoeed,"  he  said,  "1  should  have  whiptthe 
boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rome." 

This  war  continued  aliout  two  years  lonser 
with  various  sncoess,  but  without  any  memorable 
event,  until  it  eiideil  by  the  death  of  Sertoriusi 
who^  at  the  instigation  of  Peroenna,  vras  betrayed 
and  assassinatecT by  a  few  of  nis  own  attendants. 
Perpenna,  having  removed  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until 
he  should  be  able  to  purchase  his  peace  at  Rome. 
He  was^  however,  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
own  people,  and  at  bst  surprised  by  Pompey,  and 
slain.  He  had  made  offers  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  the  party,  and  to  produce  the  correspondence 
which  manv  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  oertorius,  mviting  him  to  return  into 
Italy,  and  promising  to  join  mm  with  a  formidable 
power.  The  letters  were  secured  by  Pomper, 
and,  without  being  opened,  were  burned.  So 
masterly  an  act  a?  prudence,  in  a  person  who 
was  yet  considered  as  a  young  man,  has  been 
deservedly  admired.  It  servea  to  extinguish  all 
the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled 
men,  otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  assured  of  impunity  and  con- 
cealment 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
the  field,  C.  Jutius  Cesar,  being  about  seven  years 
younger,  that  is,  twenty-three  years  of  age^  was 
returned  from  Asia;  and  to  make  some  trial  of 
his  parts^  laid  an  accusation,  aggin^  DolabelliL 
bite  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and 
extortion  in  his  province.  Cottaand  Hortensius, 
Appearing  for  the  defendant,  procured  his  acquit- 
tal Cicero  sajrs,  that  he  himself  was  then  re- 
turned from  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asisi 
and  was  present  at  this  trial.  The  foUowing  jrear 
Cssar  len  Rome,  with  intention  to  pass  some  time 
under  a  celebrated  mastor  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodesi 

3  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Seitorio.    Appian.  liv 
Obseguens.  Frontinoa  Stratsfem.  lib.  ii.  e.  5. 
3  TIM  Xocar,  wUeb  fells  into  tbs  Bay  of  Vatetla. 
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In  hii  way  he  wm  tiUcen  hj  pintea,  and  detained 
about  forty  dayi,  uptil  he  found  roeana  to  procure 
from  Metellus  a  aom  of  fifty  talenta,!  which  waa 
paid  for  his  ranaom.  He  had  frequently  told  the 
pimtea,  while  yet  in  their  handa,  that  he  would 
puniah  their  inaolenoe;  and  he  now  tokl  them  to 
expect  the  performance  of  hia  promiae.  Upoli 
heuiff  set  on  shore,  he  aasembled  and  armed  some 
veaaels  on  the  coast,  pursued  and  took  hia  cap- 
tors. Leavinff  his  pnsoners  where  he  landed,  he 
hastened  to  Junius  Silanus^  the  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  and  applied  for  an  order  to  ha^  them 
eiecuted;  but  being  refuaed  by  this  officer,  he 
made  hia  way  back  with  still  greater  despatch, 
and,  before  any  instructiona  could  arrive  to  the 
contrary,  had  the  pirates  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Such  lawleas  banditti  had  tong  infested  the  seaa 
of  Asia  and  of  Greece,  and  furnished  at  timea  no 
inconsiderable  employment  to  the  arma  of  the  re- 
public. Senilius  Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the 
title  of  Isauricus,  had  lately  been  employed  affainst 
them,  and  after  clearing  theaeaa,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or  secure  their  ports  and  strong- 
holds on  shore.  They,  nevertheless,  recovered  this 
blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  intervale  in  new 
awarms,  and  to  the  great  interiliption  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  of  all  the  communications  in  the  empire. 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
arming the  tribonitian  power,  m  a  great  measure 
ahut  up  the  source  of  former  disorders,  the  re- 
public waa  now  restored  to  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, and  reaumed  ita  attention  to  the  ordinary 
objects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  stone ;  bearing  the  name  of  JEvai' 
fiuB,  one  of  the  queston  under  whose  inspection 
the  &bric  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a  public  work 
of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
a  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago 
a  Carthaginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  express  orders  of  the  senate,  now 
translated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  hus- 
bandmen, and,  amidst  the  literary  spoils  of  that 
city,  this  book  alone,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
rolls  or  volumes,  was  supposed  to  merit  public 
attention,  and  was  secured  for  the  state.  A 
number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  language, 
together  with  Silanus,  who  had  the  principal 
chai]ge  of  the  work,  were  employed  in  translat- 
ingit' 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  republic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
not  altogether  undisturbed.  In  the  consulate -of 
Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio^  the  tri- 
bune Licinius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consols,  to  harangue  the 
peopk^,  and  exhorted  them  to'reaasuine  their  an- 
cient righta.  As  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  ill,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered  with 
a  dressing  which  brought  flies  in  great'  numbera 
about  him.  His  collMgue  Curio^  having  made 
a  vehement  speech,  at  &  close  of  it,  the  tribune 
called  out  to  Octavius,  '*You  never  can  repay 
your  colleague's  service  of  this  day ;  if  he  had  not 
been  near  you,  while  he  made  this  speech,  and  beat 
the  air  so  much  with  his  gesticulations,  the  flies 

1  N«ar  to  10,OOOL         9  PIIb.  lib.  zviU.  o.  3. 
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mnat  by  this  time  hav«  eaten  you  up.*'*  The 
aequel  18  imperfectly  known ;  but  the  dispate  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  carried  to  a  mat  height,  and 
to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  wnich  the  trfiiaiie 
Liciniua  vras  killed. 

Upon  a  review  of  Sylla*a  acta  intended  to  m- 
rtore  the  authority  of  Uie  senate^  it  may  be  qnea- 
tioned,  whether  that  clause  in  the  law  rekting  to 
the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  having  accept- 
ed of  this  office  were  excluded  fiom  any  further 
preferment  in  the  states  may  not  have  had  an  ill 
effect,  and  required  correction.  It  rendered  the 
tribunate  an  objeot  only  to  the  meanest  of  the 
aenators,  who,  upon  their  acceptance  of  it,  oeasinff 
to  have  an^  pretensions  to  the  higher  oflkes  or 
state,  were,  by  thia  meana,  deprive  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  government,  and  exasperated  againat 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  An- 
relius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls  that 
U.  C,  0781  Buoceeded  Cn.  Octaviua  and  Curio^ 
-  /w-w  moved  perhaps  by  thia  consMer- 
C  jn!SS1!$  ''^  proposed  to  nave  that  elanae 
Cbtts.  repealed^  and  waa  warml^r  anpport* 

ed  by  the  tribune  Opimius,  who^ 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enacted,  ven- 
tured to  haraii|gue  the  people ;  and  for  thia  oflenoe^ 
at  the  expiration  of  his  oifioe,  waa  tried  and  ooi»> 
demned.^ 

By  the  defecta  which  the  people  began  to  ap- 
preliend  in  their  present  institutions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  began  to  take 
ligainst  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  state,  after 
a  very  abort  respite,  b^n  to  rela^  into  ita  Ibr- 
mer  troubles,  aiid  was  again  to  exhibit  the  curioas 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  againat  itael^  broken 
and  distracted  in  its  councils,  which  neverihelesa 
prevailed  in  all  its  operationii  abroad,  and  gained 
continual  aooeisions  of  emoire,  under  the  effect 
of  oonyulsions  which  shooK  the  commonwealth 
itaelf  to  its  baae;  and,  what  ia  still  less  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  to  exhibit 
the  spectecle  of  a  nation,  which  proceeded  in  ita 
affidn  abroad  with  a  success  that  may  be  imputed 
in  a  great  meaaure  to  its  divisions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operatioiu,  if  not  even 
in  the  formation  of  its  plains,  b  more  fikely  to 
suoosed  under  single  men  than  under  numerous 
coundla.  The  Roman  constitutran,  though  fu 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domestio 
fkaee  and  tranquillity,  waa  an  excellent  nursery 
of  statesmen  and  warriors.  To  persona  brought 
up  in  this  achool,  all  foreign  anain  were  com- 
mitted with  little  reaponaibOity  and  leas  oonJroL 
The  ruling  passbn,  even  of  the  least  virtuoua 
citizens,  during  some  agea,  was  the  ambition  of 
being  considerable,  and  of  rising  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  state  at  home.  They  enjoyed 
the  condition  of  monarchs  in  the  provinces;  bn 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished 
them  vrith  the  occasion  of  triumphs^  and  contri- 
buted to  their  importence  at  Rome.  >  Thej  wen 
fiictiouB  and  turbulent  in  their  competition  for 
power  and  honoun  in  the  capital;  but,  in  order 
the  better  to  support  that  veiyoontcat,  werelaith- 
flil  and  inflexible  in  maintaining  s)l  the  preten- 
Mions  of  the  state  abroad.  Thua  Sylla,  though 
deprived  of  his  command  by  an  act  of  the  oppoaito 
party  at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  hia  mends^ 
who  escaped  from  the  bkiody  hands  of  "^  ' 
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■eentm  oondmiied  and  outlawed,  still  main- 
tained  toe  part  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  and 
pieacribed  to  MithTidatei^  as  miffht  haiw  been 
olpected  fitom  him  in  the  moei  undiaturbed  exer- 
ciae  of  hie  trust  Sertoriiu^  in  the  same  manner, 
acting  for  the  opposite  faction,  in  some  measure 
pnaerved  a  similar  dignity  of  character,  and 
refused  to  make  concessions  unworthy  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Contraiy  to  the  fiite  of  other 
nations,  where  the  state  is  weak,  while  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  is  legular ;  here  the  state  was 
in  Tigour,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals  was 
i^  the  highest  degree  irregular  and  wikL 

Th0  reputation,  as.  well  as  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  procured  ihem  accessions  of  territory 
without  labour,  and  without  expense.  Kingdoms 
were  beoueathed  to  them  by  will ;  as  that  m  Per- 
ffunoi^  rormerly,  hy  the  wul  of  Attains  j  that  of 
Uyrene  by  thd  will  of  Ptolemy  Apion ;  and  that 
of  Bithynu^  about  this  time,  1^  the  wiU  of  Nioo- 
medes.  To  the  same  eliect,  princes  and  states^ 
where  they  did  not  make  any  formal  cession  of 
their  sovereignty,  did  somew*bat  equivalent,  by 
submitting  their  rights  to  discuesioo  at  Rom& 
and  by  wlidting  grants  from  the  Romans  of 
which  the  wpild  now  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  validity,  by  having  recourse  to  them  as  the 
basis  of  tenures  bj  which  tbey  heU  their  poaaes- 
aioos.  In  this  manner,  the  sons  of  the  last  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  stated  themselves  as  sub- 
jects or  dependents  of  the  Roman  people,  having 
passed  two  years  at  Rome,  waitinj^  decisions  of 
the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  gnint  oi  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  on  whkh  they  formed  some  pretensions. 

In  Asia,  by  these  means^  the.  Roman  empire 
advanced  on  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  formerly 
opposed  its  progress.  The  Macedonian  lin&  in 
the  monarchy  of  Svria,  was  now  broke  o^  or 
eztinot.  Tlie  kin^om  itself  consisting  of  many 
piovincea,  bmn  to  be  dismembered,  on  the  de- 
leat  of  Antiocnus  at  Sipylus,  by  the  defection  of 
provincial  governors  and  tributary  princes^  who^ 
no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of  their  former 
master,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledged  as 
sovereigns.  In  this  manner  the  states  oi  Arme- 
nia, loi^  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Macedonians^  now  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  monarchy  under  Tigranea.  And,  to  com- 
plete this  revolutiun,  the  natives  of  Syria,  weary, 
of  the  deseneracy  and  weakness  oi  their  own 
court,  of  Uie  irregularity  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  their  own  kingdom ;  weary  of  the  fire- 
jineilt  competitions  which  involved  tfa«m  in  blood, 
mvited  Tigranes  to  wieki  a  sceptre  whkh  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  were  no  longer  in  con- 
dition to  hold;  This  prince,  accordingly,  ex- 
tended his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of  the  Euphiatei^ 
and  hekl  Syria  itself  as  one  of  its  divisions.* 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were  left 
undisturbed  to  re-eslablish  their  province  in  the 
Lesser  Ana:  and  under  the  auspices  of  Servilius^ 
wbo^  from  his  principal  anqukation  in  those  parts, 
had  the  name  Isauricusi  were  extending  t||pir 
limits  on  the  side  of  CiUaa,  and  were  hastening 
to  the  sovereiffnty  of  that  coast,  when  their  pro- 
gress was  soddenly  checked  by  the  reappearance 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  already  given  thein  much 
trouble  in  that  quarter. 


5  8trabo.lib.xl.flne. 


Mithridatee^  king  of  Pontui^  who  appean  to 
have  revived  in  his  own  breast  the  animosities  of 
Pynrhus  and  of  Hannibal  acainst  the  R<»mans, 
hiul  never  ceased,  since  the  date  of  his  last  mor^ 
tifying  treaW  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of 
renewing  the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  engage  Sylla  in  a  league  with  himself  against 
the  iMmans,  ho  made  a  similar  attempt  on  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain.  Aflfecting  to  consider  this  fu- 
gitive, with  his  little  senate,  as  heads  of  the 
republic,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  fiivour,  and  in  re- 
turn offered  to  assist  the  followers  of  Sertorius 
with  all  his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supported , 
it  with  a  like  inflexible  dignity.  Sertonus  re- 
fused to  dismember  the  empire^  but  accepted  of 
the  proffered  aid  from  Mithndates,  and  agreed  to 
send  him  Roman  officers  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  discipline  of  his  army. 

The  kinff.of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  error  which  is  common  in  extensive  and  bar- 
barous monarchieB,  of  relying  entirely  on  num- 
bers, instead  of  discipline  and  military  skill,  pro- 
posed to  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war;  and, 
however  little  successful  in  his  endeavours,  meant 
to  rival  his  enemy  in  every  particular  of  their 
discipline;  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the 
form  of  their  legion.  With  troops  beginning  to 
make  these  reformations,  and  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  anosixteen 
thousand  horse,  he  declared  war  on  the  Romans^ 
and,  without  rasiatance,  took  poesession  of  Cap- 

doda,  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  bounds  they 
set  to  his  kingdom.  As  he  was  to  act  botn 
by  sea  and  by  land,  he  befoin  with  customary 
oblations  to  I^ptune  and  to  Mars.  To  the  first 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  which  he  precipitated  and  sunb 
in  the  seas  to  the  other  be  made  a  sacrifice^ 
which,  as  oescribed  by  the  historian,"  filled  the 
imagination  more  than  any  of  the  rites  usually 
pra^iwd  by  ancient  nations.  The  king,  with 
nis  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain  on  their 
routes  formed  on  its  summit  a  great  pile  of  wood 
of  which  he  hunself  laid  the  first  materials,  and 
ordered  the  fiibric  to  be  raised  in  a  pyranudkal 
form  to  a  giear  height.  The  top  vras  loaded  with 
offerings  of  honey,  milk,  oil  wine^  and  perfumes. 
As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  army  around  it 
bcsan  the  sdiemnity  vrith  a  feast,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  heat  incr»sed,  the  army  extended  their 
circle^  and  came  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
flames  continued  to  ascend  for  many  days,  and 
were  seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  or  a  thousand 
stadia,  or  above  a  hundred  miles.^ 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithndates  en- 
deavoured to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  common 
leal  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that  were 
collected  fimn  remote  parts  of  the  em{Mre,  to  form 
his  snny.  For  tins  purpoee  he  enumerated  the  * 
suooesKs  by  which  he  had  raised  his  kingdom  to  ' 
its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  and  represented 
the  numerous  vices  ofuio  enemy  with  whom  be 
was  now  to  engage,  Uieir  divisions  at  home  and 


6  Appiaa. 


7  Ibid,  ds  BsU.  Mithrldat. 
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their  oppmdon  abroad,  their  avaxice^  and  inMti- 
dile  lust  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  a^nst  this  formidable 
enemy,  rompey,  beine  still  in  Spain,  saw  with 
regret  this  service  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
another;  and  he  had  his  partizans  at  Rome  who 
would  have  gladly  put  off  the  nomination  of  any 
general  to  this  command,  until  he  himself  could 
arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it  He  accord* 
ingly  about  this  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  neglect, 
and  of  the  struts  to  which  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  pio- 
tisions,  and  threatenizur,  if  not  speedily  supplied, 
to  march  into  Italy.  The  consul  LncuIIus^  ap- 
prehending the  consequence  of  Pompey's  pre- 
sence in  ItaW,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  furnish  him  with  any  pretence  for 
leaving  his  present  province,  hi^d  tlie  army  in 
Spain  completdy^supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measures  to  support  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  command  in  Asia.  From  his  rank 
as  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to 
this  station ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try^ and  of  the  war*  with  this  very  enemy,  in 
which  he  had  already  borne  some  part  under  Syl- 
h,'  was  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and 
his  merits. 

When  the  provinces  came  to  he  distributed,  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  Asia 
were  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  both  the 
consuls  -The  kingdom  of  cithynia,  which  had 
been  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  was  in 
-  danger  of  being  invaded  before  they  could  obtain 
a  formal  possession  of  this  inheritance;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his  operations 
to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  the  consuls 
Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  and  Luculius  to  lead  the  army  against 
Mithridates  wherever  else  he  should  carry  the 
war.  Cotta  set  out  immediately  for  his  province. 
LucullutL  being  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  folk>wed  some  time  afterwanis;  but  before 
his  arrival  in  Asia,  the  king  of  Pontus  had  almdy 
invaded  Bithynia,  defeat^  the  forces  of  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Chaloedonia. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  being  superior  both  by  sea 
and  by  £nd,  over-ran  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  place;  and,  having  broke  the 
chain  which  shut  up  the  mouth  of  Um  harbour, 
he  entered  and  burnt  some  Roman  galKes.  which 
were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it  advisable 
to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  ne  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land; 

1  Vide  Cioeronii  in  Lucullo,  c.  1  ft  9. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  initio,  edit.  Lond.  4to.  vol.  iii. 
p.  137. 

Cioero  is  often  qaoted  to  prove  that  Lncullua,  at  this 
time,  was  a  mere  novice  in  war,  and  owed  tbn  linow- 
ledce  by  which  he  came  to  be  distinfuisbed,  tn  speca- 
lation  and  study,  not  to  eiperienoe.  It  is  observed  by 
lord  Bolinf broke,  that  CioHro  bad  an  interest  in  hav* 
ini;  it  believed,  that  great  officers  mif  ht  be  formed  in 
this  manner ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  affected  to 
consider  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  Luculius  by 
Bylla,  as  mere  civil  emptnymcnt.  He  is  mentioaed  as 
having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  SylJa  paid 
his  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  transported 
them  into  Asia:  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed;  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  oonflded  by  Bylla  to  a 
licaieaant  of  so  mach  ability. 


^nd,  being  well  provided  with  hgtlgth|g  wriam, 
and  the  other  neccataries  of  a  sjege^  be  nad  hgpw 
of  being  aoon  able  to  reduce  it  by  atonn.  Tha 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  d»> 
fence,  in  expiictation  of  being  speedily  nfieved  bf 
the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ailain  when  LneoHiii  ai>* 
rived  in  Aoa;  and  having  joined  his  new  leviea 
to  the  legions  which  had  served  under  Ftmhriay 
and  to  thie  other  troops  already  in  the  provino& 
he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thii^  Uioimmm 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re  eatahhsh 
Cotta  in  his  province^  and  to  relieve  tha  town  of 
Cyacus.  ^Tne  king  of  Pontus,  bdog  elated  by 
his  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  m  his  num- 
befB,  gave  no  attention  to  tne  mutions  of  Lpcul- 
lus,  suffered  him  to  get  poastssion  of  the*lieiglili 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  suppliea 
of  provisions  and  fonqre.  Truatinc,  however, 
that  his  magazines  would  not  be  exnavsted  he- 
fore  he  ahoukl  have  foreed  the  town  of  Cyaeoa 
to  surrender,  he  continued  the  flege.  But  bis 
en^Vies  not  being  well  served,  and  thcKdefonoa 
being  obstinate,  ms  army  h^n  to  be  dntnasud 
for  want  of  provisioni^and  it  became  n<  riasary 
to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  puipon  faie 
secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  cavalry.  Theae 
were  interoepled  by  the  Romans  on  their  muth, 
and  cut  off  or  disperwd ;  and  the  king  being  i^ 
duced  vrith  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the 
greatest  dirtress,  emhariied  on  hoard  one  of  his 
galKes,  ordered  the  army  to  foroe  their  wajr  to 
Laitapsacus,  while  be  bimadf  endeavoored  to 
escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  attacked 
by  Luculius,  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Graniuca&  The 
king  himself,  Ittving  put  into  Nioomedb,  and 
fWmi  thence  oontiniwd  his  voyage  through  tba 
Boaphorus  to  the  Euxine,  waa  overtaken  on  thai 
seA  oy  a  storm,  and  kist  the  greatest  patC  of  bia 
fleet  His  own  ^Uey  being  sunk,  be  himself 
narrowly  escaped  in  a  baige. 

The  whole  ibroe  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus had  invaded  Bithynia,  being  thua^  dispelled 
like  a  cloud,  Luculius  employed  some  time  in  i^ 
dudng  the  towns  into  which  any  of  the  tiuopa  of 
Mithndatee  had  been  received ;  and  having  ef* 
fectually destroyed  the  nmainsof  tha  vanquiahed 
aimy,  took  his  route  by  Bithynia  and  Gatatk 
towarda  Pontus.  At  his  entnnca  into  this  king- 
dom was  situated  the  town  of  Amyaoi^  a  con- 
siderable fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Eoxine^  into 
which  the  king  had  thrown  a  sufficient  fona  to 
retard  his  progress.  Mithridates^  under  ftvonr 
of  the  time  ne  gained  by  the  defence  of  this  pbce^ 
assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabiia,  near  the  fton- 
tier  of  Armenia.  Hera  he  mustared  about  forty 
thouaand  'foot,  and  a  conaidenble  body  of  bone^ 
and  vras  soliciting  the  Scythians^  Annenians^ 
and  an  the  nations  of  that  eontinent  to  bis  aid. 
Luculius,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  poasthle,  any  fur- 
ther relnforoemente  to  the  enemy,  oommittod  the 
siege  of  Amysua  to  Morena,  and  advanced  with 
his. army  into  the  plaina  of  Cabira.  On  this 
ground  the  Roman  horse  reonved  repeated  checks 
From  those  of  the  enemy,  and  wen  kepi  in  con- 
tinual alaim,  until  their  general,  having  time  to 
observe  the  country,  aToided  the  jplaioa,  on  whicfa 
the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  ot  his  cavaliy,  waa 
greatly  superior.  Though  very  much  stniteoed 
tor  provisionsi  Luculius  kept  nis  position  on  thn 
hcighta  until  the  enemy  aoould  to  foiced  to  n 
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Mwnl  aplioiL  The  tkiniiishM  which  h^j^ed 
between  the  fimgiog  parties  drew  considerable 
numbers  from  the  respective  annies  to  engage; 
and  the  troops  of  Mithndates,  havins  been  routed 
in  one  of  these  paitial  eaoouoteriL  Uie  king  took 
a  resolution  to  oacamp  in  the  nigot,  and  remove 
to  agreater  distance  from  the  Rcmtens.  As  soon 
as  It  was  dark,  the  equipage  and  the  attendants 
of  the  loading  men  in  the  canm,  to  whom  he  had 
eonimunicatttl  this  resolution,  began  to  withdrew ; 
and  the  annjr,  greatly  alarmed  with  that  appeal* 
anes^  was  sozed  with  a  panic,  and  could  not  be 
VBStiained  fimn  Bi^t  Horse  and  foot,  and 
bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
into  the  avenues  of  tbs  camp^  and  were  trod  un- 
der foot  or  in  mat  nmnben  perished  by  each 
others  iiands.  Mithndates  himself  endaivour- 
inff  to  stop  and  to  undbceive  them,  was  carried 
off  by  the  multitude. 

The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great 
distance,  and  the  occasion  ,bei^  known  in  the 
Roman  camp^  Lucullus  advanowt  with  his  army 
to  tak«  advantage  of  the  coi^iiiaon,  in  which  tlie 
enemy  vrere  iallen,  and  by  a  vifforous  attack  put 
■lanT  to  the  sword,  and  hastened  their  dispenion. 

Tne  king  was,  by  one  of  his  servants^  with 
diffiodty  mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  haTe 
been  tnken,  if  the  puiwung  party  had  not  been 
amused  in  seizing  some  pTunder,  which  he  had 
eidend  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  war.  A 
Bole,  foaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  trea- 
■oe,  turned  the  attention  of  the  pursuen,  while 
lie  himself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight  he  appeared  to  be  most  aflbcted 
with  the  fo&  of  his  women.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Phamaoea, 
a  plaes  that  must  soon  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatched  a  foithful  eunuch 
with  Olden  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  the  choice 
«f  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  particu- 
larly mentioned.  Oftwo^  w^owerehisownsia- 
tcn,  Boxana  and  Statiia,  one  died  uttering  eze- 
cations  against  her  biother's  cruelty,  the  other 
eztoUiag,  in  that  extremity  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  generous  care  he  took  of  their  honour.  Mo- 
nini6,  a  Gieek  of  Milsttaa,  cebbrated  for  her 
beauty,  whom  the  king  had  long  wooed  in  vain 
with  pioden  of  great  riches,  and  whom  he  won 
at  last  only  bv  the  partidpation  of  his  crown,  and 
the  earnest  of  the  nuptial  rites^  hod  ever  lamented 
lier  fortune^  which,  instead  of  a  royal  husband 
and  a  palace^  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a  bar- 
barous keeper.  Ewing  now  told,  that  she  ninst 
die,  and  that  the  manner  of  her  death  was  left 
to  her  own  choice^  she  unbound  the  royal  fillet 
from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a  banda^  endea- 
wxiied  to  stiangie  liesself.  It  brake  m  the  at- 
tempt; "« Bauble,"  she  aakl,  <*  it  is  not  fit  even  for 
thisf*  then  strstehing  out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch, 
bid  him  fulfil  his  master's  purpoae.  Berenice  ef 
dnos,  another  Ghedan  beauty,  had  likewiM  been 
honound  with  the  nuptial  crown;  and,  having 
been  attended  in  her  atste  of  melanchaly  elevation 
by  her  mother^  who^  on  this  occasion,  likewiBe 
reeolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  fote;  they 
chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  intreated 
that  she  miffht  have  the  fint  drangfat;  and  died 
before  her  <un^hter.  The  ramainder  of  the  dose 
not  being  sufficMnt  for  the  queen,  she  pat  herself 
Bkawim  mto  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
stnimlBd.    By  tbese  deatha  the  ^trttrpBt 
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jcadousT  of  the  Idng  was  gntified,  and  the  future 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general  deprived  c^  its 
principal  ornaments. 

Lucollui^  after  his  late  victory,  having  no  ene- 
my in  the  field  to  oppose  htm,  passtfd  through  the 
country,  and  ent^«d  without  molestation  into 
manv  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  found  many  palaces  enricheid  with  treasure, 
and  adorned  with  barbaroos  magnificence ;  and. 
as  might  be  expected  under  such  a  violent  and 
distnwtfiil  government,  every  where  places  of  con- 
finement crowded  with  prieoners  of  state,  whom 
the  jeakmsy  of  the  kins  had  secured,  and  whom 
his  supercihous  neglect  liad  sufiered  to  remain  in 
custoa  V  even  after  ms  jealoosv  was  allayed. 

Mithndates,  from  his  Ute  defeat,  fled  into  Ar- 
menia, and  claimed  the  prstection  of  Tignmes, 
who,  bsin{[  msrried  to  bis  daugjbter,  had  already 
fovoured  him  in  his  designs  against  the  Romans. 

This  powerful  prince^  now  become  sovereign 
of  Syria  as  well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  his 
resiifenoe  in  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  at  Tim- 
nocerts,  a  city  he  himself  built,  Blled  with  inna- 
bitantfl^  and  distinguished  by  hu  own  name.  On 
the  kmval  of  Mit£uiates  to  sue  for  his  protection^ 
Tigranes  declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  him  a 
princely  reception  in  one  of  the  palaces. 

Lucullus  continued  his  pursuit  of  ibis  flying 
enemy  only  to  the  firontier  of  Armenia,  and 
firom  thence,  sending  Pubiius  Clodtus^  who  waa 
his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  with 
instructions  to  require  that  Mithiidates  should  be 
delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himself  feU  back 
into  the  kingdom  of  Pootuik  and  soon  after  re- 
duced Amysus,  together  with  Sinope,  and  other 
places  of  strength,  which  were  held  by  the  troopa 
of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  phces  had  been  ori- 
ginally colonies  fitom  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persiaiu^  were,  on  the  amval  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  from  respect  to  their  origin, 
restorad  to  their  iireedora.  In  imitation  of  this 
example^  and  agreeably  to  the  profeasion  whidi 
the  Romano  ever  made  of  protecting  the  Ubertiea 
of  Ghfeece^  Lucullus  once  more  declared  those 
cities  to  be  free.  Having  now  suflkient  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  general  stale  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  be  found,  that  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  under  pretext  of  levying  the  tax 
imposed  by  Sylb,  haa  been  guilty  (U  the  greatest 
oppresskais.  That  tiie  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  lOODty  of  the  Roman  ofii- 
cere  and  merchants  at  exorbitant  interest;  and, 
when  the  debts  became  equal  to  their  whoia 
effects,  were  then  distfained  for  payment,  under 
pMn  of  imprisooment  and  even  tortures:  that 
private  persons  vfere  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
exposing  their  children  to  sale,  and  corporaUona 
of  sellinff  the  pictuees,  images,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  these 
inhumane  creditora  Willing  to  restrain,  or  cor- 
rect these  abuses,  the  proconsul  ordered,  that 
where  the  interest  exacted  was  eousl  to  the  capi- 
tai,^the  debt  should  be  canceUeJ;  and  in  other 
eaaea/ fixed  it  at  a  nodente  rate.  These  acts  of 
beneficenoe  or  justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by 
the  farmem  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acta 
of  opprfssion  and  cruelty^  to  themselves,  and 
were,  among  their  connexions,  and  the  sharers 
of  their  spuus  at  Roine,  stated  against  Lucottaa 
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who  were  engaged  hegui  to  etram  and  to  bleed, 
the  epectaton,  neini^  dmded  in  their  inclinatioDa^ 
endeavomed  to  excite,  by  their  crtee  and  aocla- 
matbna^  the  party  thev  fiLvonied ;  and  when  the 
oonteet  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  atrike, 
or  to  spare,  accoiding  as  the  vanquished  was  sn^ 
ndsed  to  have  forfe&d  or  to  have  deserved  his 
nfe.3  With  these  exhibitions,  which  mast  create 
so  much  difiguit  and  honor  in  the  recital,  the 
Romans  were  mon  intoxicated  than  any  popu- 
lace in  modem  Europe  now  are  vrith  the  baituig 
of  buUs^  or  the  running  of  horses,  probably  be- 

1  Cioer.  TuKulanarum,  lib-  ii.  c.  17. 
S  Cicero  pro  Sexto,  c.  97.    Tusoul.  QomC  Sparta- 
cos,  Ub.  U.  c.  II 


CHAPTER  IL 

Escape  and  Revolt  of  the  Gladiaton  at  Capua — Spartacue^^AeHen  and  Defeat  cf  Lentmtm  the 
Roman  Conoid — And  of  Cauiue  the  Prmtor  qf  Chml — Aopointmenl  ^f  M.  Oraoouofor  tine  Ser 
vice — Deatruction  of  the  Oladiatore — Triumph  qfMeteuuo  and  Pompe^-^Conoulehipof  Poim' 
pey  and  Craoeue — Tribunee  restored  to  their  former  Poisere-'  ConstUate  qf  MeUiius  and 
Hortensius — War  in  Crete — Renewal  of  the  War  in  Pontus  and  Armenia-^Defeai  of  Ti- 

Sanes — Negotiation  with  the  King  of  Parthia — Mutiny  of  the  Roman  Army — Complaimis  of 
racies  committed  in  the  Roman  Setu^COmmission  proposed  to  Pompey — IRs  Conduct 
against  the  Pirates — His  Commission  extended  to  Pontus^-Operatians  c^tnst  MUhridates — 
Defeat  and  JF%ight  of  that  Prince — Operationsof  Pompey  in  Syrion-Si^  and  Redmetion  of 
Jerusalem — Death  of  Mithridates, 

SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  hsve  thus 

stated  the  event,  had*  commenced  in  Asia,  Italy 

was  thrown  into  great  confusbn  bv  the  acciden- 
tal escape  of  a  few  gudiatoTB  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement  at 
Capua»  Theae  were  slaves  trained 
up  to  furnish  their  maston  with  a 
spectacle^  which,  though  cruel  and 
barbarous,  drew  numerous  crowds 

of  beholders.  It  was  at  firrt  introduced  as  a  spe- 
cies of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals,  and  the  vic- 
tims were  now  kept  by  the  wealthy  in, great 

numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people^  and 

even  for  private  amusement.    The  hanoaomest. 

the  most  acdve,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves  ana 

captives  were  selected  for  this  purpose.    They 

were  sworn  to  dedioe  no  combat,  and  to  shun  lio 

haidship,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 

masters;  they  were  of  different  denominations, 

and  accustoined  to  fight  in  different  wajs ;  but 

those  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  desig- 

natbn,  employed  the  aword  and  buckler,  or  tar- 
get ;  and  tney  commonly  fought  naked,  that  the 

place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  received 

miffht  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitutbn  of  valour,  refinements 

of  honour  were  mtroduced.    There  were  certain 

greces  of  attitude  whidi  the  sladiator  was  not 

permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoida  wound.  There 

was  a  manner  which  he  studied  to  preserve  in 

lus  fidi,  in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his 

death.    He  was  applauded,  or  hissed,  according 

as  he  succeeded  or  fidled  in  any  of  these  par- 

ticttbrs.    When,  after  a  tedious  struggle  he  was 

spent  virith  labour  and  with  the  foes  of  bkxxl,  he 

still  endeavoared  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 

character,  dropped  or  resumed  the  sword  at  his 

master's  pleasure,  and  looked  round  to  the  spec- 
tators fbr  marks  of  their  satis&ction  and  applause.' 
Persons  of  every  age^  condition,  and  sex,  at- 
tended at  these  exhibitions;  and  when  the  pair 


cause  they  were  more  deeply  anbctedy  and 
violenUy  moved. 

Spartacue,  a  Thrrfdan  captive^  wImv  on 

count  of  his  strath  and  oitiMty,  had  I 

destined  for  thb  banarous  profession,  wilh  aboot 
seventy  <w  eishty  of  his  oompanioosi  escaped 
from  thm  plioe  of  confineni^r  »d  ^^^ 
themselves  with  sodi  weapons  s 
rented  to  them,  retired  to  some  fitftncss  on  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius^  and  firooa  tbenoa 
harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and  mmdeis. 
"  If  we  are  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  despe- 
rate band,  '*let  us  fight  against  our  oppnssun^ 
and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties^  not  to  make 
sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel  race  of  men.** 
Multitudes  of  slaves  from  eveiy  uuarter  flocked 
to  his  standard.  The  pasfeci  of  Capon  ammi 
the  inhabitento  of  his  district  against  tbeni^  but 
was  defeated. 

This  feeble  and  unsoocessfbl  attenspt  to  qDeD 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rebels  with  anas^ 
and  raised  their  reputetion  and  their  cotarase. 
Their  leadei^  by  bis  generosi^  in  reiecting  hia 
own  share  or  any  booty  he  made^  bjr  nis  eoodoot 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  autiiorihr  of  a  legal 
commander;  and,  havinff  named  Crizua  and 
Oenomau%  two  other  gladiators^  for  his  anbovdi- 
nate  officers,  he  formed  the  raultitodea  that  re- 
sorted to  him  into  regular  bodies^  emplojed  a 
certain  number  to  febncate  axms^  and  to  procme 
the  necesfliirT  accommodations  of  a  camp^  till  at 
length  he  collected  an  army  of  aeventy  thooaand 
men,  with  which  he  cnmmandedtfiecusuitry  to  a 
areat  extent.  He  had  already  sucoesaivOT  de- 
feated the  praton  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Coam. 
nitts,  who  had  been  sent  affainst  him  with  con- 
siderable forces^  so  that  it  oecame  neoesaaiy  to 
Older  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  theoonsttla  the 
charge  of  Harassing  this  formidable  cnem j. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  ptudence  to  tiiink 
himself  fit  tocontend  with  the  force  of  the  Roomn 
states  which  he  perceived  must  soon  be  assembled 
s^nst  him.  He  contented  himself  therefore^ 
with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  oondudaqg  his 
army  by  the  rid«  of  the  AppenuKs^  till  he  auNild 
gain  the  Alps  fiom  whence  his  follower^  whe- 
ther Gauls,  Gennans,  or  Thracians,  might 
rate^  each  into  the  country  of  which  m 
pati^  or  fipom  whidi  he  had  bean  oiiginatty 
Inouffht. 

While  he  began  hia  pngMas  faj 
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this  project,  the  consular  GeUios  and 

fr^^ST  Lenlttlos,  had  already  taken  the 

^j^    field  agunst  him.     They  al  firal 

•uxnised  ancf  cut  off  a  oonsiderafale 

body  under  Ciizn%  who  had  felfaa 
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«Spwii  fmn  ths  heichti  in  oider  to  pillage  the 
eoflstiT.  Bia  Lentiutte  tfterwaide  pnaaing  held 
apon  SpeitacM,  who  led  the  main  body  of  the 
mtlki  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  eonao- 
hr  aimy  waa  defintad  with  conaiderable  loaa. 

^^T!I!l/^  ^J'^^  Ciailpine  ^uljiairinff 
advanoednpon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thonand 
man,  waa  lepabed  with  gnat  ahagbter. 

In  oooaequeneeof  theae  edvantegea^  Spartacna, 
might  no  doubt  have  effected  hb  retreat  to  the 
AJm;  but.hia  anny  being  elated  with  victory, 
ana  oonaidering  tbemeelvea  aa  maaten  of  Italy, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest.  He 
himaelf  formed  a  new  project  of  maiching  to 
Rome;  and  fiir  thia purpoae dertroyed all  lua  uae- 
leaa  ba(Bgage  and  cattle,  put  hb  caplivea.to  death, 
and  r£aed  to  receive  any  more  of  the  alavea^ 
who  were  atill  in  mukitudea  reaorting  to  hia 
atandtfd.  He  probably  expected  to  paaa  the 
Roman  armiea  without  a  battle,  and  to  ibroe  the 
tkj  of  Rome  itaelf  b^r  an  unexpected  aaaault  In 
thia  he  waa  diaappointed  by  the  conauli^  with 
whom  he  waa  obl^^  to  fight  in  the  Picenum ; 
and,'  thoB^  victorbuain  the  action,  he  loat  hopes 
of  aorpnamg  the  dty.  But  adll  thinlung  hinnelf 
in  coodition  to  keep  hia  ground  in  Italy,  he  only 
alterad  Ua  raute^  and  directed  hia  mara  towwtn 
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The  Romana^  greatly  embanaased,  and  thrown 
into  aome  degree  of  constemationj  by  the  unex- 
pected eontinoanee  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  exposed  their  armies 
to  nmeh  danger,  with  fittis  pnefiect  of  honour ; 
not  being  courted,  aa  usual,  for  the  conmnnd, 
they  imposed  it  on  Maccua  Ciaasus^  then  in  the 
nnik  of  pntor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  perMm  of 
oonaequence^  more  on  account  of  his  wnlth  thto 
of  hia  abititiea;  though  in  this  service,  after 
othen  had  Ailed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more 
fiivouiaUe  jodirment.  They  at  the  same  time 
sent  Olden  to  Pompny,  who  nad  finished  the  war 
in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his  army ;  and 
to  the  proeonsul  of  Macedonia,  to  embark  with 
what  loroea  could  be  spared  from  hia  province. 

Gnasus  assembled  no  leas  than  six  legiona, 
with  which  he  joined  the  army  which  had  *been 
afaettdy  ao  unsnecessful  adpdnat  the  revolt  Of 
the  troooa  who  had  misbehaved  heiaaaid  to  have 
exeeoteu,  perhapa  only  decimated,  fimrthouaand, 
aa  an  example  to  the  new  levies^  and  aa  a  wam^ 
of  the  severities  they  were  to  expect  fior  any 

ore  in  the  lemaining  pari  of  the  aervioe. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lncania  he  cut  off  ten 
thouaand  of  the  rebela  who  were  stationed  at  a 
dirtanoe  fimn  the  main  body  of  their  aimy,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  abut  up  opartacua  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Bnitiom,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
tendi to  the  Straits  of  Measina.  The  giadiaton 
desired  to  pass  into  Sicily,  where  their  feUow- 
aufieren^  the  davea  of  that  ialand,  ,were  not  yet 
entirely  aubdued,  and  where  neat  numben  at  all 
timea  were  prepared  to  revott  i  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  want  of  shipping.  Craasua  at 
the  aame  time  undertook  a  work  m  gnat  labour, 
that  of  intrenching  the  land  from  aea  to  sea  with 
a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  aa  many  deep^  ex- 
tenfing,  aoooidinc  to  Plntaich,  three  hundred 
atadia,  or  above  thirty  mUes.  sprtacus  endea- 
ywued  to  interrupt  the  execution  of  thia  under- 
taldng ;  but  being  repttlaedin  every  attack,  hia  fol- 
lowen  bepn  to  oeapond,  and  entertained  thoughts 
of  apmAnng  themadnn.    laoidflr  toaapply 


by  despair  what  they  lost  in  oourage,  he  put  them 
in  mind  that  they  fooffht  not  upon  equal  terma 
with  their  enemiea ;  that  they  must  either  con- 
quer or  be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves:  and,  to 
enfinroe  his  admonitions,  be  ordered  one  of  hia 
captivea  to  be  nailed  to  tlie  croas  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  **  This,"  he  ssid  to  his  own  people,  "  » 
an  example  of  what  you  are  to  aufler  if  you  M 
into  the  enemy*a  hanoa." 

Whilst  Craasua  waa  buay  completing  his  Ixne^ 
Spartacua  prepared  to  Ibroe  it ;  and,  having  pro> 
vided  iaggota  and  other  mateiiala  for  thia  purpoaoL 
filled  up  the  ditch  at  a  convenient  place,  and 
paased  it  in  the^night  virilh  the  whole  body  of  hia 
lblk>wer8.  He  directed  his  maroh  to  Apulia,  but 
waa  punnied,  and  greatly  haraased  in  his  flight 

Acoounta  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp 
of  Craaaua  and  in  that  of  Spartacua,  that  firean 
troopa  were  knded  at  Brunouaium  from  Mace- 
donia, and  that  Pompey  waa  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
on  his  maroh  to  join  Crassus,  both  armies  were 
equally  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle;  the  gladia- 
ton^  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  at  onoe  by 
so  many  enemies  as  were  colleeting  sfiainst  them; 
and  the  Romans  under  Craasua,  that  Pompey 
might  not  anatch  out  of  theii  banda  the  gtoiy  of' 
terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  of 
theae  dififerent  motivea^  both  laadera  drew  forth 
their  armiea;  and  when  they  were  ready  to  en- 
sage,  Spartacua,  with  the  valour  rether  of  a  gla- 
diator than  oi  a  fleneral,  abgbting  fVom  hia  horsey 
and  saying  ak>uJ,  ih  the  hearing  of  his  Mowen^ 
"If  I  conquer  to  day,  I  shall  be  better  mounted ; 
if  not,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  fiir  a  hone;"  he 
j^ansed  his  aword  into  the  body  of  the  animaL 
with  this  earnest  of  a  reeolution  to  conquer  or 
to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  commanded  to 
make  their  attack  where  he  understood  the  Ro- 
man genenl  was  posted.  He  intended  to  decide 
the  action  by  forcing  the  Romana  in  that  quarter; 
but,  after  much  blMdahed,  being  mangled  with 
vrounds^  and  stiU  almost  alone  in*the  midat  of 
his  enemiea,  he  atill  continued  to  fight  tiU  he  waa 
killed;  and  the  victory  of  course  declared  for  hia 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, 
as  usual  in  ancient  battlesi  wk  place  after  the 
ffight  began.  The  dead  were  not  numbered  i 
about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  aentence  of  death  on  slavea 
they  were  nailed  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
the  way  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  the  field  <^  battle,  being  about  five  thoussnd, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  lus  flatteren  for  ascribing  to  him  the 
nonour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  however,  in 
the  meaent  caae,  precluded  even  Craaaua  from 
the  honour  of  a  tnumpb ;  he  could  have  only  an. 
ovation  or  military  proceaaion  on  foot  But  in- 
stead of  the  myrUe  wreath,  uaual  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to 
obtetn  the  laurel  crown.' 

Pompey  loo  arrived  at  the  aame  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretenaiona,  requiring  a  dispea- 
aation  firom  the  kw  and  fetabj^aned  forma  of^  the 
commonwealth.  The  war  he  had  conducted  in 
Spain  being  of  the  nature  <^  a  dvil  war  againat 
Roman  dtiaena  or  aubjecta,  with  a  Roman  genenl 
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at  their  head,  did  not  give  a  regokr  daiiii  to  a 
triomph:  Pompey  hinuelf  was  yet  under  the 
legal  age,  and  had  not  paaeed  throuffh  any  of  the 
previous  slept  of  questor,  edik^  ana  pn^tor;  yet 
on  the  present  occasion  he  not  only  insisted  on  a 
triumph,  but  put  in  his  claim  likewise  to  an  im* 
mediate  nomination  to  the  office  of  consul 

It  now  became  extremely  evident,  that  the  es- 
tablbhed  honours  of  the  states  conferred  in  the 
usual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have'new  and 
flingular  appointmentsi  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoided 
every  occasion  of  fiiir  competition ;  that  he  took 
a  rank  of  impoitance  whicti  he  did  not  submit  to 
have  examined;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to  stand 
aJone^  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  oonsideratbn 
and  dignity.  His  paitiians,  on  the  oontraiy, 
fltated  the  extraordinary  honours  which  had  been 
done  to  him,  as  the  foundiAian  of  still  farther  dis- 
tinctions.! In  enumerating  his  services  upon  his 
return  from  Spain,  they  reckoned  up^  acoonling 
to  Plinv,  eight  hundred  and  seventy^ne  towns, 
from  the  ryrennees  to  the  extremities  of  that 
country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he 
had  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the  officers  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  that  service;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  representations,  though  still  in 
a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  putook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto^  in  all  the  bte  disputes, 
taken  part  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  not  without 
0US{ncion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go- 
vernment of  any  sort  While  he  supported  m 
senate,  he  affected  a  degree  of  pre-eminenae 
above  those  who  composol  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent with  equality;  even  among  the  first  nobles 
of  his  country.  He  acquiesce^  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  importance,  without  assunung 
a  power  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
inspection.  Ifpon  his  approach  at  the  head  of  an 
armv  firom  Spam,  the  senate  was  greatly  alanned ; 
but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  his 
intention  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.  The  senate 
accordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  preten- 
sion, and  afterwards  to  the  pretension,  still  mote 
dangerous,  which  without  any  of  the  previous 
oonditicms  which  the  law  required, 
U.  C.  683L    he  made  to  the  consukte.   Crassoii^ 

M  UeiiL  ^^  '^  ^'^^  pnetor  in  the  pr»> 
Oww  Ok  ceding  year,  now  stood  for  the  same 
f»mf>.  jtUg»  office,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
»««•  Pompey,  and,  notwithstanding  their 

mutual  jeaJousy  of  each  other,  they 
joined  their  intenst%  and  were  elected  together. 

Undc^  the  administrKtioh  of  these  officers  some 
important  laws  are  saki  to  have  passed,  although 
most  of  the  particulars  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
historiansL  it  appears  that  Pompey  now  b^gan 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  people ;  and,  though  he 
professed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  aenata^ 
wishnd  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  Oceasno,  to 
take  the  sense  of  what  was  caUed  the  aasembiy 
of  the  people  against  them,  or  in  other  wondi^ 
to  counteract  tlicm  by  means  of  the  popular  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  (^uinctius  and  P«£eaaii%  had 
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tor  two  years  auccessivcly  laboured  to  ranove  tliA 
bars  which  had,  by  the  oonatitotioa  of  Svlla,  boea 
opposed  to  the  tribnnitian  power.  They  had 
been  strenuously  resisted  by  Lucnllna  and  othen^ 
who  heU  the  office  of  consul,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  questions  which  lad  arisen  on 
that  subject  By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  hovrevei^  the  tribunes  obtained  a  rreit* 
tutk>n  oif  the  privileges  which  their  predeeesson, 
in  former  times  of  the  repablic^  had  so  often 
abused ;  and^  together  with  the  oecurity  of  their 
sacred  and  invidable  chancier,  and  tliar  m^ga- 
tive  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harsngue 
the  people;  a  danserous  measure,  by  which 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  Iruitleas  that  reforma- 
tion which  was  the  only  apology  for  the  blood  ao 
lavishly  abed,  not  only  bv  Sylfai^  but  likewiM  by 
himself.  Caius  Juhus  dasar,  at  the  same  time^ 
haviuff  the  tank  of  legkinary  tribune  oonferred 
upon  him  by  the  ehoice  nf  the  people^  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  procuring  thoee- popular  acta  t 
a  policy  in  which  ne  was  more  eonsBtent  vrilh 
himself  than  Pompej^,  and  only  pursued  the 
course  of  the  party  imh  which  he  eoibariied  in 
his  vouth.3 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  vrith  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  tlie  law  of  SyUa,  re- 
specting the  judicatures  was,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  prBfeor,  AureUus  Cotta,  bkewise  repealed; 
and  It  was  peimitt^  to  the  prators  to  draught 
the  judges  in  c<{jial  numbers  from 
Zcx^Cvfvfia  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  eeitain 
JndMmnm.  ebss  of  the  people^'  whose  descrip- 
tion is  not  dearly  ascertained.  Thw 
was,  perhaps,  a  just  correction  of  Sylla's  partialitj 
to  the  nobles;  and  if  it  had  not  been  aoooai- 
panied  by  the  former  act,  whioh  restored  the  tri* 
bunttian  power,  might  have  merited  applause. 

In  the  mean  time,  oorruptiDn  advanced  among 
all  orders  of  men  vrith  a  hasty  pace;  in  the  lower 
ranks^  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  aiw 
dour  for  lucmtive  provinces,  and  theopportunttiea 
of  extortion  and  flagrant  abuse.  As  the  offieea 
of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with  a  view 
to  the  appointments  abroad,  vrith  which  they 
were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  hia 
own  disinterestednesa,  with  an  oblique  reproof  to 
the  nobility  who  aspired  to  magistracy  with  such 
meroenary  viewi^  took  a  formsJoath  in  entcting 
on  his  eonaulat^  that  he  v^uld  not,  at  the  ez- 
piratidn  ot'  hia  office,  aoorat  of  any  government 
in  the  provinces ;  and  by  tma  example  of  genen^ 
sity  in  himself  and  by  the  cenauie  it  implied  of 
others^  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  and 
fumiihed  his  emissaries^  who  wen  ever  busy  m, 
sounding  his  praiM^  vrith  a  pretence  for  en- 
hancing tiismerit  itmay^  however,  from  his  cha- 
racter and  pohcy  in  other  instances,  be  suspected, 
that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to 
watch  opportanities  of  raising  his  ovm  conaklen- 
tim,  and  of  obtaiiung,  by  the  attength  of  hii 
party,  any  extiaocdinaiy  trust  or  eomnusaion  of 
which  the  ooeation  ahoidd  ansa 

Pompey,  in  the  administrHtion  of  hia  comttl- 
al^  had  procured  the  revival  of  the  craaoc^ 
These  had  been  intennitled  stent 


sixteen  years,  dniaig  grsat  pant  of  Which  liaM 
the  repukie  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war » sai 
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the  pMviiliiig  ptTlitf^  in  their  Umm,  motwlly 
had  reeooiw  to  actior  baniahment,  oonfiacationi^ 
and  militaiy  eiecutioiiB  againat  each  otiwr.  Id 
aoch  timeBi  area  after  the  aword  vnm  abeathed, 
the  power  of  oenaor,  in  the  firat  heat  of  party-ie- 
aantmenty  eonld  not  be  aafely  intmated  with  any 
of  tlie  citnena;  and  the attempla  which  were  now 
made  to  levive  it,  though  in  appearance  auooeaa- 
ful,  ooold  not  give  it  a  pennanent  footiog  in  the 
oommonweaith.  The  public  iiffta  arrived  at  a 
atate  in  wliieh  men  isomplain  of  evili|  but  cannot 
endure  their  remedial 

L.  QeUiua  Poplioob  and  Cn.  Comeliiia  Len- 
tnlui^  being  intnuted.  in  the  capacity  of  cenaura^ 
to  make  up  the  roln  of  the  pepple,  muatered 
foor  hundred  and  ^j  ihouaand  citnena^  They 
pnrged'the  aenate  with  great  aevcrtty,  having  ei- 
pangcd  azty-four  fern  w  roUa,  andamong  Uioae 
U.  Antoniua^  afterwarda  oonaul,  aaaisning  aa  their 
leaaon,  that  he,  hiving  the commandon  the  coaata 
of  ikaia  and  Greece,  had  piilaged  the  aliiei,  and 
mortgaged  and  aqnanderea  bia  owo  eatate.  Bnt 
what  moat  diatiDguSahecr  thia  cenaonlnip  waa 
an  incident,  for  the.  aake  of  whkli,  it  ia  likely, 
the  aolemnity  of  the  eenaua  had  been  now  revived. 

It  waa  euatomary  on  thoae  oocaaiona  for  the 
knighta  to  paaa  in  review:  «ich  leading  hia  horM 
bZe  the  V^Mora.  Tb^y  were  qu^ned  re- 
apecting  tiieir  age,  their  aervicca^  axid  the  peraona 
nnder  whoae  ^wma— «i«i  they  had  aerved;  and  if 
they  had  already  aerved  the  ten  yeara  preacribed 
by  bw,  they  received  an  ezemption  Iran  fntnre 
aeryieea,  and  were  veaied  with  the  privilegea 
which  were  annexed  to  thia  ciicomatanoe.  At 
thia  pait  of  the  ceremony  the  people  were  aar- 
priaed  to  aee  their  oonnil,  Pompey  the  Great,  de- 
aeending  into  the  n]aTket-j>iace,  leading  hia  horw 
in  quality  of  a  ample  knight,  but  drnaed  in  hia 
oonaular  robei|  and  preceded  by  the  licton.  Be- 
ing queationed  by  the  centerB^  whetlier  he  had 
aerved  the  atated  number  of  yeara,  he  anawered 
thai  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armiea  commanded 
bv  himaell  Thia  fiiroe  waa  received  with  load  ac* 
ckmationa  of  the  people ;  and  the  cenaora  having 
granted  the  coMomary  exemption,  roee  from  their 
aaeta,  and,  followed  by  ft  great  multitude,  attended 
thiae(|ue8trian  conaul  to  hia  own  houae.^ 

It  ai  ofaaert'ed  that  Craaaua  and  Pompey,  al- 
thoush  they  entered  on  office  in  conceit,  yet  dif- 
feredin  the  conne  of  their  adminiatration  on  aub- 
jeda  which  are  not  particulaiiy  mentioned.  Aa 
Cmaaua  waa  in  poaaeaaion  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  hia  hberalitiea,  to  vie  with  the  ini' 
poahag  atate  and  popular  arte  of  hia  colleague. 
Ho  9ave  aneoteitamment  to  the  whole  peopw  at 
ten  tbouaand  tablea,  and  diatiihutod  three  months' 
piovinon  of  com.  To  account  for  hia  being  able 
to  court  the  people  in  thia  manner,  it  ia  aaid  that 
be  inherited  from  hia  father  a  fortune  of  three 
hundred  talenti^  or  near  aixty  thouaand  poonda; 
that  he  inpreaaed  it,  by  purciuaing  at  a  low  price 
the  eatatea  of  thoae  woo  were  preacribed  in  the 
latetroublei^  and  by  letting  for  hire  the  labour  of 
ft  nomeroua  &mily  of jlavea^  inatructed  in  varioua 
arts  and  calhnga;  and  waa  beeooie  aa  rich  brf 
iheaa  meana,  tliat  when,  aome  time  after  thia 
date^  he  waa  about  to  depart  for  Aaia,  and  oonae- 
oated  the  tenth  pert  i  bk  ealate  to  Here■lei^ 
be  waa  fouad  to.  peaaaaa  aeven  thouaand  one  hnn- 
dbad  talnnti^  or  about  one  millian  three  hundred 
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and  aeventy  thouaand  and  three  hundred  poenda 
aterling.* 

Pompey  at  the  expiration  of  hia  year  in  the 
conaulanip^  in  obaervance  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a  private  atationi 
but^  ai^reeably  to  the  chancter  he  formerly  bore^ 
mamtained  the  reaerve  and  statelineaa  of  a  perann 
raiaed  above  the  condition  of  a  citiaen,  or  even 
above  that  of  the  first  aenatora  of  conaular  rank« 
Other  candidatea  for  consideration  and  public 
honoun  endeavoured,  by  their  talento  and  elo> 
qnenoe,  to  make  themaelvea  neoeaeanr  to  thoae 
who  had  aflaira  to  aolidt  with  the  public,  or  even 
to  make  thembehrea  feared.  ,  Tbey  laboured  to 
diitinguiah  themaelvea  aa  able  advocatea  or  for* 
midane  accueera  at  the  bar,  and  to  atrengthen 
thcb  intereat  by  procuring  the  support  of  thoae 
to  whom  their  talenta  either  were  or  might  be- 
come of  importance.  Pompey,  on  the  contrary, 
stating  himaelf  aa  an  exception  to  common  nilc%  « 
avoided  the  courts  of  juatice  and  other  places  of 
oidinaiy  reaort,  did  not  commit  hia  talenta  to  the 
public  judgment,  nor  preaent  hie  person  to  the 

EuUic  view ;  took  the  raapect  that  was  paid  to 
im  aa  a  right ;  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never 
without  ft  numeroua  train  of  attendanta.^  He 
waa  formed  for  the  atate  of  a  prince,  and  might 
have  atolen  into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome^ 
if  men,  bom  to  equality,  could  have  suffered  an 
elevation  which  waa  not  supported  by  adequate 
abilitiea;  or  had  been  wilUng,  when  troubled  with 
iaction^  to  forego  their  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtam  peace  and  the  oomforta  of  a  moderate 
government.  The  pretenaiona  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, were  extremely  disagreeable  to  toe  aenate^ 
and  not  otherwise  acceptable  to  the  people,  than 
aa  they  tended  to  mortify  the  pride  of  that  order 
of  men. 
The  conaulate  of  Craaaua  and  Pompev  waa 
succeeded  by  that  of  CL  JElorten* 
U.C.684.  siua  and  a.  Ccciliua  Metellua. 
o  B9rtmshu  ^^  ^  distribution  of  provincea^ 
q!  Omm.Mt'*  Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
ttihu  CnU'  armament  to  be  aent  into  that 
island,  fell  to  the lotof  Hortenaiuat 
,  but  thia  citizen,  having  acquired 
hia  conaidention  by  hia  eIo<)uence  in  j^eading  the 
causeaof  hia  frienu,  and  being  accustomed  to  the 
bar,  perhapa  in  a  degree  that  interfered  with  hia 
military  cnaracter,  cktclined  to  accept  of  this  go- 
vernment ;  leaving  it,  together  vrith  the  command 
of  the  army  that  waa  to  be  employed  in  the  r^ 
duction  of  the  ishuid,  to  his  colleague  Metellua^ 
who  afterwarda  reoeiwMl  the  appellation  uf  Creti> 
cua,  from  the  diatinction  he  aoqmred  in  thia  service. 
Ttw  Cretana,  and  moat  of  the  other  seaferinff 
people  on  the  confinea  of  Aaia  and  Europe,  baa 
m  the  late  war  taken  an  active  part  againat  the 
Romana.  They  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mith- 
ridatea,  and  by  their  own  diaposition  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and 
upon  the  canrien  of  the  revenue  that  were  fre- 
quei^y  paasing  from  the  provincea  to  Rome. 
The  oeaire  of  aharing  in  the  profita  that  were 
made  by  thu  apeciea  of  war,  bad  filled  the  aeft 
with  piratea  and  freebooters,  againat  whom4the 
Romana  aent  foith  a  aucoeaaion  of  officers,  with 
I  - 
f  Plutavoh.  ia  Crasso.  As  the  interest  of  laener 
was  prot.ibiled  at  Rone,  ander  the  denoaBiasUoa  or 

1  usury,  but  in  f.>ct  was  unlimited,  the  annual  retarae 
from  such  a  capiul  matt  have  bsea  immense. 
•  Plutsich.  in  Vit.  Poapu 
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9itmMfe  comnmndBf  on  ths  ooMto  both  of  Aib 
and  Europe.  Among  othen^  M.  Antonius  had 
been  emptoyed  in  this  ■ervioe,  and  was  accused 
of  abasing  his  power,  by  oppressing  the  SiciJians 
and  the  people  of  other  maritime  piorinoes)  who 
were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  employed  to 
repress.  In  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,'  and  left  the  Romans 
enffased  with  the  people  of  that  island  In  a  war 
which  was  thought  to  require  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  consuls.  The  lot,  as  has  been  observed, 
fell  on  Hortensius,  but  was  transferred  to  his  col- 
league Metellus. 

Such  was  the  stattf  of  afiiun^  and 
XT.  C.  685.  such  the  destination  of  the  Roman 
oflioeiB)  when  Lucullos  received 
/«  Gse.  M»-  from  Tigranes  ,a  return  to  the 
jS^I*  J&.  ^mand  which  he  made  of  havin|^ 
Mw.  Max.  Mithridales  delivered  up  as  his  pri- 
soner. This  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius^ 
who  bore  the  message^  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  coasts  of  Phosnicia,  and  to  the  faither  eitre- 
mities  of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  state  and  title 
which  he  assumed  of  King  of  Kings,  he  affected, 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback,  to  have  fiwr 
captive  sovereigns  to  walk  by  his  stirrup^  and 
obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to  perform  every 
office  of  menial  duty  and  servile  attendance  on 
bis  person.  LucuUus^  instead  of  the  style  which 
was  aflbeted  by  this  prince,  had  accosted  him  in 
his  letter  only  with  the  simple  title  of  king.  His 
messenger,  however,  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  made  his  demand  that  Mithridates,  a  van- 
ouished  prince,  whose  territories  were  already  in 
me  possession  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refus- 
ed, said  the  bearer  Of  the  message,  the  Roman 
generiil  would  be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and 
would  not  fidl,  with  a  mighty  army  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  re- 
ceived and  protected.  Tigranes,  unused  even 
to  a  plain  address,  much  less  to  insult  and  threats, 
heard  this  demand  with  real  indignation;  and 
though,  with  an  appearance  of  temper,  he  made 
ofier  of  the  customary  presents  ana  honours  to 
the  person  whodeliTered  it,  he  took  his  resolutbn 
against  the  Romansi  and,"  from  having  barely 
permitted  Mithridates  to  take  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom, determined  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  gave 
for  answer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not  deliver 
up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the  Romans 
invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
them.  He  soon  afterwards  admitted  Mithridates 
into  his  presence,  and  determined  to  support  him 
with  the  necessary  force  against  his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tignnes, 
Lucullus  resolved  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  He  chose  for  this  expedition  two 
le^Ds  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  wnom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a  time  when  they  mttered  them- 
selves that  their  laboun  were  ended,  and  tliat  the 
rewards  they  expected  were  within  their  reach. 
With  hasty  msrches  he  arrived  on  the  EuphnteS| 
and  passed  that  river  before  the  enemy  were 
awyre  of  his  approach.  Tig^ranes  treated  the 
iint  reports  of  nis  coming  wah  contempt,  and 
ordered  the  person  who  presumed  to  bring  such 
aoeounts  to  be  punished.  But  being  assured,  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was 
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actually  on  his  territories^  he  amt  Metrodunis^' 
one  of  his  genenls,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
foroe^  with  orders  to  take  ahve  the  person  of  Lu- 
cullus, whom  he  was  desirous  to  see,  but  not  to 
spare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  besidea. 

With  those  order^  the  Armenian  geneial  set 
out  on  the  road  by  which  the  Roroaqs  wore  sup- 
posed to  advance^  and  hastened  to  meet*them. 
Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intclligenoe  of 
each  other.  Li^pullos,  upcm  the  approach  of  the 
enemj,  halted,  beean  to  mtrench,  Imd,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  detacoed  Sextilius,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  to  observe  the  ArmeniuiS|  and, 
if  possible,  without  risking  an  actbn  to  amuse 
them  till  his  works  were  completed.  But  such 
was  the  incapacity  and  presumption  of  the  enemy, 
that  SextiliuSi  being  attacked  by  them,  gained  an 
entire  victory  with  but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army ; 
Metrodorus  himself  being  killed,  his  aimy  was 
put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  LucuUus,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distrsct  the  Armen^ 
ans,  separated  hb  army  into  three  divisions. 
With  one  he  intercepted  and  disponed  a  body  of 
Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  kingi 
with  another  he  surprised  Tignnes  himself  ui 
a  disadvantageous  situation,  a^  obliged  him  to 
fly  with  the  hws  of  his  attendantsi  equipage,  and 
the  ba^i^a^  of  his  trmy.  At  the  head  of  the 
third  division  he  himself  advaneed  to  Tigimno- 
carta,  and  invested  that  plsce. 

After  these  disasfere  Tignnes  made  an  effort 
to  assemble  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  his  allies^  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  musterea  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot, 
fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand 
archen  and  slinj^rs.  He  was  advi^l  by  Mith- 
ridates not  to  nsk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
country  firom  which  the  Romans  were  supplied 
with  provisions,  oblige  them  to  rsise  the  siege 
of  Tigrenocerta,  and  repass  the  Euphntes^  with 
the  disad  vanta^  of  havuiff  an  enemy  still  in  fevoe 
to  haoff  on  their  rear.  This  counsel  of  Mithri- 
dates, founded  in  the  experience  he  had  so  dearly, 
bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of'  thie 
king.  He  therefore  advanced  toward  the  Ro- 
mans impatiient  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  his  magnificence.  Lucullus 
trusting  to  the  specimens  be  had  already  seen  ot 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  divide  his  aimy, 
and,  without  raising  the  siege,  marched  with  one 
division  to  meet  this  numerous  enemy*  In  the 
action  that  foUovved,  the  Armenian  hone  beings 
in  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  the 
foot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  conci- 
sion, and  ^ve  the  Romans  an  easy  victoiy,  in 
which,  with  very  inconsidenble  kiss  to  them- 
selves, they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enenqr> 
The  kin£  himself,  to  avoid  being  known  in  his 
flight,  unlMMind  the  royal  diadem  from  his  head, 
aM  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the  spoils  of  the 
day. 

Marisus,  who  commanded  in  Tigranoositai 
hesring  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re- 
volt ofthe  Qreeks  and  other  fore^gner^  who  liad 
been  forced  to  aettle  at  that  pkce^  oidered  them 
to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order  they 
looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacrei  and 
crowding  together,  oefended  themselves  with  the 
staves  and  other  weapons  tiiey  oould  seiae.  They 
Bunounded  a  party  that  was  aent  to  dispene 
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tlmiH  ^'^  having  by  thst  maaiis  gd  a  nipply  of 
aonsi  they  took  poMMeionof  a  tower  which  eom- 
maoded  one  of  the  principal  gatei^  and  from 
thence  invited  the  Romans  to  enter  the  place. 
Loeallua  acoordinffly  aeiaed  the  opportanity,  and 
becune  master  of  ue  city.  The  spoil  was  great; 
Tigranes  having  boHected  here,  as  at  the  prind- 
pal  seat  of  his  vanity,  the  wealth  and  magnineenoe 
of  his  court 

MithridateS)  who  had  been  present  in  the  late 
action,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight; 
and,  havinc  endeavoared  to  re-establish  his  emii- 
page  and  nis  retinue  by  a  porticipatbn  of  nis 
own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  bat  to  assem- 
ble a  new  force,  and  to  persist  m  the  war.  They 
agreed,  at  the  same  tim&  on  an  embassy  to  the 
kmg  of  Parthia,  with  oners  of  reconciUation  on 
the  put  of  Tigranes,  who^  at  this  time,  vrss  at 
war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satis&ction  on  the 
subjects  in  contest  between  them,  provided  the 
Pazthians  would  join  in  the  confedeiacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to  persurae  the 
king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned 
spectator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of 
Armenia,  and  Pontua^  was  the  same  With  that 
wUch  they  formerly  had  with  Philip  and  with 
Antiochu^;  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they 
would  soon  have  with  Amoes,  and  was  no  other 
than  liis  being  possessed  of  a  rich  territory,  which 
tempted  their  ambition  and  avarice.  1  hose  re- 
publicans, thejf  said,  originally  had  not  anv  pos- 
•BSttons  M  thor  own,  and  were  grown  rich  and 
great  only  by  the  spoils  of  tMir  neighbdurs. 
From  theu  strong  hold  in  Italy,  they  had  extend- 
ed their  empire  on  the  west  to  the  coast  of  the 
<M9eao;  and,  if  not  stopped  by  the  powerful 
monarchies  that  lay  in  their  way,  were  hastening 
toreach  a  similar  boundary  on  the  east-  The 
king  of  Paithia,  they  added,  might  expect  to  be 
invaded  by  these  insatiable  conquerors^  and  must 
now  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a 
war  joined  with  such  powerful  allioi)  of  whom 
one  by  his  experience,  the  other  by  hisiesources, 
.might  enable  nim  to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance 
from  his  own  kingdom,'  or  wait  until  these  pow- 
ers being  overthrown,  and  become  an  accession 
to  the  Roman  force,  he  should  have  the  contest 
to  maintain  in  his  own  territory  singly  and  un- 
supported from  abroad.  To  these  repfesentetions 
AiMoes  seemed  to  give  a  favourable  ear,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Mesopotamia,  which  be  had  formerly  clakned, 
was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  offers  of ' 
alliance  against  the  king  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
cullus^ in  the  apprehensbn  of  wing  superseded 
and  deprived  oi  the  honour  of  terminatinff  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mith- 
ridates  was  now  in  his  posseaoion,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  wasako  in  his  power;  and 
therefore,  that  the  senate  should,  instead  of  a 
sucoesBor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle  the 
Ibnn  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  et^- 
bUshment  to  preserve  the  territories  wnicn  he  had 
alreadv  subdued.  But  after  these  repreaentetions 
were  oespatohed,  it  became  apparent  that  the  king 
of  Parthia  had  deceived  him  with  fidse  profes- 
sions^ while  he  actually  made  great  progress  in 
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his  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Pon- 
tus,  and  meant  tosupprat  them  with  all  his  force. 
In  resentment  of  this  act  of  treachery,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  it,  LucuUus  proposed  to  carry, 
the  war  into  Parthia;  and,  n>r  this  purpose, 
ordered  the  legions  that  were  stetioned  in  Pontus 
to  mareh  witlMUt  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troops^  however,  already  tired  of  the 
service,  and  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
for  aome  distent  and  ^zardous  enterprise,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  obey  their 
officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  fol* 
lowed  by  other  parts  of  the  anny ;  and  the  gene- 
ral was  obliged  to  confine  his  operations  to  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  tiy  pasa- 
ing  the  mountains  near  to  the  aources  ot  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  &r  as 
Artaxata,  the  csjntal  of  the  kuigdom.  By  this 
march  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard  a 
battl^  and  obtained  a  victory ;  but  his  ovm  army, 
notwithstan(&9g  their  success,  were  so  much  dis- 
couraged with  me  change  of  climate,  which  they 
experienced  in  sscendinff  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  early  and  severe  approach 
of  winter  in  those  high  landSjthat  they  again 
mutinied,  and  obliged  Uieir  general  to  change  the 
plan  of  hisoperationB.  He  turned  ihis  march  to 
the  southward,  fell  down  on  Mesopotemia,  and, 
after  a  short  si^ge,  made  himself  master  of  Nisi- 
bis,  a  rich  city  in  that  territorv,  where,  with  other 
captives,  he  took  Guns,  brother  to  the  king,  who 
commanded  in  the  place. 

Here,,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  stiH  con- 
tinuing to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  beiran 
to  appear,  that  the  ^neral,  who  had  so  often  * 
overcome  the  kings  ot  Pontus  and  Armenia,  was 
better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  enemy,  than 
to  win  or  to  preserve  the  good-will  of  his  own 
troops.  A  report  being  spread  that  he  was  soon 
to  be  recalled,  he,  from  that  moment,  lost  the  smaH 
remains  of  his  authority;  the  legions  deserted 
ttieir  colours^  and  treated,  vrith  contempt  or  in- 
difference^ all  the  attempib  he  made  to  retain 
them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  anny, 
whbh,  having  been  transported  into  Asia,  under 
the  commanffof  Valerius  Placcua,  had  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  deserted  their 
new  leader  to  join  with  Sylla.    Such  crimes, 
under  the  late  unhappy  divisbns  of  the  republic, 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  steted  as 
merite  with  the  party  in  whoae  favour  the  crime 
was  committed.    Theae  logiona,  however,  were^ 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  auch 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  his  own,  or  the  fiito  of 
the  commonw^th  in  such  hanttoj  left  in  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  province;  ana 
they  accordingly  made  a  considerabie  part  in  the 
armies  successively  commanded  by  Murena  and 
by  LucuUus.    The  disposition  which  they  now 
sfiowed,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  disorder 
and  mutiny,  vras  greatly  excited  by  the  Auctions, 
spirit  of  Pubtius  Ciodius,  the  relation  of  Lucul- 
lus, who,  having  himwlf  taken  offence  at  the 
general,  gave  this  specimen  of  his  Aiture  conduct 
m  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to  stir  up  rebellion 
among  the  troops.    "  We  who  have  already  un- 
dergone 80  many  ^laxdahips,"  he  said,  "are  stiQ 
kept  on  foot  ^  escort  the  camels  that  carry,  the 
treasures  of  our  general,  and  made  to  pursue^ 
without  end,  a  couple  of  barbarous  prince^  thai 
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had  VM  over  dMerta,  or  anenltiviited  W90im, 
while  the  soldien  of  Pompey,  after  ft  few  cam- 
pai^iu  in.  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  ta»  enjoying  the 
uuito  of  their  labour  in  comfortable  aettlement^ 
procured  by  the  fiivour  of  their  leader." 

Lucullus  WBB  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  expose  it, 
by  attempting  to  efiect  even  a  mere  change  of 
position.  He  hoped,  that  while  he  iasuM  no 
orders  of  any  moment,  the  resolution  of  his  army 
not  to  obey  him  might  remain  a  secret  to  tiie 
enemy.  This  state  of  afiain,  however,  soon 
became  known  to  Mithridates,  and  filled  him 
with  hopes  of  being  abte  to  recover  his  kingdom. 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  es- 
cape him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontui^  with  what 
troops  he  had  then  qnder  his  command,  and,  by 
his  authority  and  influence  over  his  own  sub- 
jectsi  soon  augmented  his  force,  penetrated  among 
the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
left  to  occupy  the  oountrv,  and  separately  sur- 
prised or  destroyed  oofuiderable  bodies  of  their 
troops.  Among  thes&  he  attacked  and  defieated 
Fabius,  the  officer  who  was  trusted  with  the 
general  command  in  that  kingdom;  and  though 
now  turned  of  seventy,  exposeid  his  own  perwn 
in  the  action,  and  received  a  wound  which  stop- 
ped him  in  the  pursuit,  and  by  .that  means  pre- 
vented the  .full  emct  of  his  victory. 

Lucullus^  bebg  informed  of  what  had  passed 
in  Ponttts,  had  influence  enough  vrith  the  army 
to  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
witb  some  appearance  of  order;  but  before  his 
arrival,  Mithndates  had  shut  up  FaUns  in  Ca- 
bira,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  connderable 
slaughter.  Here  again  the  old  man  was  wound- 
ed; and,  to  satisfy  the  anay  that  he  vras  not 
dead,  was  raised  up  into  vieW)  and  remained  in 
sight  of  the  army  while  hi*  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centu- 
rions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lucullus, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  had  been  dbposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  aUe  seon  to  re- 
trieve hb  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  euper- 
seded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Ad* 
lius  GHabrio  vras  set  out  from  Rome  to  assume 
the  command.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pve- 
tenoe  that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  general, 
and  that  they  themselves,  by  a  decree  of  Uie  peo- 
ple, had  received  tiieir  disnuasion,  refused  to  obey 
nim ;  and  the  men  of  his  arm^,  in  greet  num- 
bers, actually  took  the  route  ot  Cappadocia  on 
their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  affiurs  when  the  oom- 
Buseionerst  who^  upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  ssnate  to  settle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrived. 
They  fouu^i  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates  whom  they 
believed  to  be  vani^uished,  again  master  of  his 
own  kingdom,  and  joining  to  the  experience  of 
old  age  ail  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth.' 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  preliide  to 
tbur  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  up- 
braid the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  liberaliti|r  and  munificence  of 
Pompey,  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a  dispo- 
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■tion  to  change  thsir  leader,  whfoh,  it  is  Mt 
doubted,  Pompsj,  by  his  inliiguea^  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  eneoursged.  He  could 
in  reality  iU  brook  the  {irivate  station  to  vrhidi, 
by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  oonsulate,  he 
had  bound  himself.  He  studied  to  suppofC  the 
public  opinioD  of  his  importance,  and  wished  for 
an  occasion  to  derive  eome  advantage  from  it; 
but  nothing  had  occurred  for  two  years  that  was 
worthy  of  the  high  distinction  to  which  he  as- 
pired. The  command  in  Aria  he  eoweted  the 
more,  that  it  was  seeured  to  Lucullus  by  the 
splendour  of  hb  own  sucoessei^  and  by  the  una- 
nimous judpMBt  of  the  ssnate  and  nobles,  who 
knew  his  fiuthful  attachment  to  their  order,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  aristociatical  part  of  the  eon- 
stitntion.  The  diflfeuhies  in  that  servioewcve 
over,  and  noUiinff  but  the  glory  of  terminating 
the  war  remained.  Pompey,  either  from  envy  to 
Lucullus,  or  fimm  a^essn  to  open  a  way  to  this 
gioiT  for  himself  contributed  to  the  nonunatioQ 
^Gkbrio,  and  to  the  nomination  of  the  preton^ 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  mto  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  I^  upon  thfa 
change,  the  war  should  became,  unsoooessfiil,  or 
languuli,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  pemon  fit 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  condnsion.  Meantime  a 
pto|ect  was  started,  which  was  likely  to  plaoe  him 
near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and  to  facilitata  his 
removal,  if  judged  expedient,  to  the  command  ef 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seaa^ 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  snd  ill- 
creasing  in  their  strength.  They  recdved  con- 
tinhal  accessions  of  numberB  from  those^  who,  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  iooi 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunihr  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  dirtractione  or  the  RomaA 
coflnmonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fm- 
4|uented  the  seas  to  engage  m  the  same  way  e^ 
life.  They  had  been  chiased,  and  numbers  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  by  8cv- 
viiius  Isauricua,  and,  last  of  dl,  by  C.  Antooiaa^ 
the  fether  of  him  who,  in  the  jcapacity  of  trium- 
vir, is  to  beoone  so  conspicuous  m  the  sequd  of 
this  haatotj.  But  they  had  thdr  retreats;  and, 
upon  the  iesst  raniadon  of  vigibnoe  in  the  Ro- 
man att»oa%  they  again  multiplied  apace,  put  to 
sea  in  ibnnidable  squadrons,  snd  embarked  such 
numbrrt  of  men,  as  not  only  enabled  ahem  to 
scour  the  seas,  but  likewise  to  make  deeoents  on 
the  eoasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  shippings 
and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  Thf^ewen  ven- 
tured to  appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Ostia.  All  the  ooasta  of 
the  empire  were  open  to  their  depredations.  The 
Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisonen  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  their  pvovineea;  and  citiiens  of 
every  denemination,  wnen  taken  b^  them,  wen 
fbroed  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  pot  to 
death.  Tfaie  supply  of  providons  to  Italy  was 
rendered  extremely  dififeolt,  and  the  price  in  pro- 
portion enhanced.  Eveiv  report  en  theee  sub* 
jecto  was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
who  perodved;  ih  thb  oecasion  of  poblie  distiVsa> 
the  d^eot  of  a  new  and  extiaoniinary  commis- 
sion to  hinsdf. 

Frequent  oomphdnta  hadng  been  made^  and 
frequent  deliberations  hdd  on  thb  subject  in  the 
GduriiH^  000  of  llm  tntand^  at  last  pro- 
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pMQii,  dnl  flMoflfaer  of  ooaralttr  nnk  sfaouki 
M  tMledk  during  thrae  jnan^  with  alnohite  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  ^  an  efiectiial  stop  to  these  oal- 
ngMk  rad  to  eradicste  ike  ctme  «€  them,  so  as 
to  neufs  for  tin  faltan  die  inhebilants  of  the 
eoait,  as  well  ee  to  pvotoet  the  navleatiod  of  the 
•eMc  As  CMiinnui  was  known  to  Se  in  concert 
with  PomfM  the  dsngn  of  the  proposition  was 
iBMaiBSt;  and  it  was  leeeived  in  tUe  sencto  with 
giaat  aiversion.  *<  Feir  this,*'  it  was  said,  «  Pom- 
pey  haa  deduwd  the  oidniary  turn  of  eonsnlar 
doty  upon  the  ezpovtwn  of  his  office:  that  he 
aa^ht  fas  in  wait  fer  eztfaoidinary  and  illeffal  ap- 
psuMments.*'  Galunias  beinff  ttiMatened  with 
Tieleaee  if  he  shoald  oendst  in  his  motion,  thought 
pvsper  to  withdraw  nom  the  assembly. 

A  ffeport  was  immediatelj  epread  in  the  city, 
that  the  person  of  the  trihane  Gabinias  had  lisen 
aetoatty  irkriated;  radtitodes  aasemblcd  at  the 
doors  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  dieoiden 
were  tikely  to  IbUow;  it  was  jnd^  prodent  for 
the  senate  to  adjourn ;  and  the  members  dread- 
ing sons  insult  fedm  the  populace;  retired  by 
mjtm^  wa?»  to  their  own  houses.    Gafainius, 
without  fitrther  Teflard  to  the  diwent  of  the  senate^ 
prepared  to  eanyliis  moden  to  the  people;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose 
falsi    TrebelKus  and  Rosdos,  in  partksuhR',  pro^ 
msnd,  by  their  nsgative,  to  psft  a  stop  to  any  &r- 
ther  prooeedingB  on  that  buainen.    Pompey,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  dia^inralation  whicli  con- 
stituted part  of  his  character,  affected  to  disap- 
praee  of  the  motion,  and  to  decline  the  eommis- 
sfionwith  whieh  it  was  proposed  to  vest  him.  He 
had  recourse  to  this  affectation,  not  merely  as  the 
fittest  means  on  the  present  occasion  to  disarm 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people 
in  their  choice ;  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of 
pmceeding  which.suited  his  own  disposition,  no 
MBS  desirous  to  appear  fbrosd  and  courted  into 
high  situations^  thaneo&citous  to^faiiiand  toboM 
than.    He  thus  provoked  the  dtizene  of  his  own 
mnk,  m>  less  by  tne  shallow  arte  whieb  he  pmc- 
tiaed  to  impoee  on  the  public,  than  by  the  state 
which  he  assumed.    He  could  scamely  ezpectto 
find  a  sappoit  in  the  order  of  noUes^  and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the 
peraonal  rinds  of  bu  fortune  m  the  common- 
wealth: and  vet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
Casar,  new  about  two-and-thirty  yean  of  age, 
and  old  enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  ania^ 
niste  in  the  career  of  ambition^  took  j^art  with 
die  deatures  of  Pompey  en  this  occasion.    He 
was  disposed  to  court  the  people^  and  to  oppose 
the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  prindpLes  may 
explain  his  conduct  in  this  instance.    He  had 
hii4uelf  already  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  disturber 
of  the  state,  in  which  he  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  material  part.    In  common  with  the  youth 
of  his  time^  he  disliked  the  senaton^  on  account 
of  the'iemainins  austerity  of  their  mannen^  no 
less  than  the  interior  people  disliked  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  aristocratical  claims  to  prerogative. 
But  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
motives^  Cessr,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have 
fermed  any  ambitious  designs  of  his  ovm,  was 
ever  ready  to  abet  thoseof  every  despemte  adven- 
tarer  who  eounteiacted  the  authority  of  the  se- 
Bate^  or  set  the  oidera  of  government  at  nou|^} 
and  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  speoissof  instmct 
wMdi  set  him  at  vniance  with  those  ftrms  of 
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a  dvil  Afltnie^  which  checked  the  license  of  &c- 
tion.> 

^  On  the  daj  on  which  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Gaianiiis  was  to  be  put  to  the  people, 
Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comitium ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  spieech  which  is  sscribcd  to 
him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and  artifice. some- 
what too  f^nm  even  for  a  popular  assembly.    He 
took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honoum 
be  had  so  often  received ;  but  complained,  Uist, 
having   already  toiled  so  much  in  the  public 
service,  he  still  should  be  destined  for  new  laboura. 
"  You  have  foraotten,"  be  said, "  the  dangers  1  en- 
countered, and^  the  &tigoes  I  underwent,  while 
yet  ahnost  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the 
wan  in  Sidh  and  in  Africa,  and  what  I  suffered 
in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  vrith  any  magis- 
tracy, or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  1  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude ;  on 
the  contrsiy,  I  have  been  fuUy  repaid.    Your 
nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with  Ser- 
toriui^  when  eveir  one  else  declined  the  danger, 
I  consider  -as  a  mvoor;  and  the  extreordinary 
triumph  you  bestowed  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
a  very  great  honour.    'But  I  must  entreat  you  to 
consider,  that  continued  duplication  and  labour 
exhaust  the  pownrs  of  the  mind  ss  well  as  those 
of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  age  alone,  nor  ima- 
gine that  J  am  still  a  young  man,  merely  because 
my  number  of  years  is  short  of  what  otbera  have 
attained.    Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangere 
to  which  I  have  been  exposed ;   they  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  my  yean,  and  satisfy  you, 
that  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  laboun  and  cares 
which  are  now  proposed  for  me.    But  if  this  be 
not  granted  me,  I  must  b^  of  you  to  consider 
what  loads  of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely 
to  dmw  upon  me  firom  men,  whose  displeasure, 
I  know  you  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  regard, 
although  to  me  their  envy  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune :  and  I  confess,  that,  of  all  the  diflicul- 
ties  and  dangen  of  war,  1  fear  nothing  so  much 
aa  this.    To  live  with  envious  persons ;  to  be 
called  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fails  in 
pnUkirafllain;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds;  who 
would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions  ) 
For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray  yon 
to  leave  me  at  rest;  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my 
famUy,  and  of  my  private  afiidn.  As  for  the  pre- 
sent service,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among  those 
who  desire  the  employment,  some  proper  person ; 
among  so  many,  you  cannot  sorely  be  at  a  loss. 
I  am  not  the  only  person  that  loves  you,  or  that 
has  experience  in  miHtaiy  affain.    There  are 
many,  whose  names,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
flatteiy,  I  arill  not  mention." 

To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied ;  and,  afifect- 
ing  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  declara- 
tiom^  observed,  that  it  was  ag|reieable  to  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  neither  to  desire 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accefit  of  what  was 
presaed  upon  him.  ^  They  who  are  best  able  to 
surmount  difficulties,"  he  said,  "are  likewise 
least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  But  it  is  your 
business,  fellow-citizens^  to  consider,  not  wKat  is 
agreeablo  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
your  own  affaire;  nut  to  regard  those  who  court 
yon  for  officeiL  but  those  who  are  fit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  many  penons 
of  this  description,  besides  the  man  1  have  pro- 
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pofed  to  yoar  choice.  Did  we  not  til  wish  for 
Buch  peraons  likewiae,  when  we  searched  among 
the  Toung  and  the  old  for  some  one  whom  we 
ooold  oppose  to  Sertorius,  and  found  none  hut 
himseirf  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ;  we  must 
take  men  as  they  ate;  we  cannot  create  them. 
If  there  he  hut  one  man  formed  for  our  purpose, 
with  knowledge,  experience,  and  eood  fortune, 
we  must  lay  hold  of  nim,  and  seize  nim,  if  neces- 
sary, even  by  force.  Compulsion  here  is  ezpe> 
dient  and  honourable  for  both  parties;  for  those 
who  employ  it,  because  it  is 'to  find  them  a  person 
who  can  conduct  their  affairs ;  for  him  who  suf- 
fers it,  because  he  u  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
serving  his  country,  an  object  for  which  no  good 
citizen  will  refuse  to  expose  his  person,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  life. 

«  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy, 
was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your  iallies, 
to  reduce  your  enemiel^  to  extend  your  empire ; 
hut  that  now,  in  the  prime  of  lifo^  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  can  serve  you  no  fonger? 
You  employed  the  boy,  joa.  suffer  the  man  to  be 
idle.  W  hen  a  private  atixen  of  equestrian  rank, 
be  was  fit  for  war  and  affairs  of  state :  now  he  is 
a  senator,  he  is  fit  for  hothing !  Before  you  had 
any  trial  of  him,  you  made  choice  of  him  for  the 
most  important  trust;  now  that  you  have  expe- 
rience of  his  ability,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
sucons,  you  hesitate.  Is  the  present  occasion  less 
pressing  than  the  former?  Is  the  antagoniBt  of 
Sertorius  not  fit  to  contend  with  pirates?  But 
such  absurdities  cannot  be  reoeivod  by  the  Roman 
people.  As  for  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will 
of  your  felbw-citizena.  For  this  you  were  bom, 
for  this  you  were  educated.  I  call  upon  you  as 
the  property  of  your  country ;  I  cell  upon  you  as  its 
defence  and  safe-guard ;  1  call  upon  you  to  -lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessarv.  This  I  know,  if  your 
country  rec^uire  it,  you  will  not,,  you  cannot  refuse. 

"  But  it  IS  ridiculous  to  accost  you  in  this  man- 
ner ;  you,  who  have  (>roved  your  courage  and  your 
love  to  your  country  in  so  many  and  such  arduous 
trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  assembly.  Despise 
'the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study  the  more  to  deserve 
the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious  pine  when 
they  hear  of  your  actions,  it  is  what  they  deserve. 
Let  us  be  denvered  from  the  evils  that  surround 
Ii9|  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life  as  you  be- 
gan it,  with  success  and  with  glory."  - 

When  Ghbinius  had  finish^  his  speech,  Tra- 
bellius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 
ply ;  but  such  a  clamour  was  immediately  raised 
by  the  multitude  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He 
then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  the 
question ;  and  Gabinius  instantly  proposed  to  have 
tne  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether  Trebellius  had 
not  forfeited  the  character  of  tribune  ?  Seven- 
teen tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the  eighteenth 
would  have  made  the  majority,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  negative.  Ros- 
dus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  intimated  by  signs 
(for  he  could  not  be  heard)  that  a  second  should 
be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  commission.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then- all  opposition 
to  the  motion  was  dropped.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fiura,  Oabinius,  trusting  that,  in  the  present  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  no  man  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  measure,  anu  wbhing  to  increase  the  honour 
of  Pompey's  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concur- 
rsnoe  of  some  of  the  more  respectable  dtiiettii^ 


eallsd  upon  Catnlhu^  who  wis  tlwii  llmt  on  tbo 
roil  of  tne  senate,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  M 
him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  puipose. 

This  dtisen,  by  the  equability  of  his  condael^ 
and  by  his  moideratwn  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cncy,  had  great  authority  even  with  the  opposite 
party.  He  began  his  speech  to  the  pccpie  with 
proiessbns  of  pubUe  seal,  which  obbgeo  him  to 
deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  was  eon* 
dudve  to  their  good,  and  which  entitJed  him  to  a 
deliberate  hearinffi  befon  they  should  pnmounoe 
on  the  merits  of  what  he  was  about  to  deliver. 
'*If  you  listen,"  he  saki,  ''something  may  still 
be  offered  to  inform  your  jodgoient ;  ifyott  break 
forth  again  into  disorders  and  tumults,  your  ca- 
padty  and  good  understanding  will  avafl  yon 
nothing.  I  must  begin  with  oeclaring  my  opi- 
nion, that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  hmg  a  tima^ 
as  are  now  proposed  for  Pompey,  should  not  bo 
committed  tb  any  single  eitiwi. 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itself 
in  the  highest  degree,  dan^;erous  to  the  stale. 
Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  Marius^  hot 
from  the  habit  of  continued  command ;  fioni  his 
being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army,  entnisled 
with  every  war,  and  no  leas  tnan  six  times  ro* 
elected  consul  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  What 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  arrogant  spirit  of 
Sylla,  but  the  continual  command  a  armies^  and 
tlie  oontinud  power  of  dictator?  Such  is  hu- 
man nature,  \hat,  in  age  as  well  as  in  ^outh,  wo 
are  debauched  with  power;  and  if  inured  fot 
any  time  to  act  as  superion,  we  cannot  submit 
afterwards  to  the  equal  and  ^loderate  station  ot 
dtizens. 

*<  I  speak  not  with  anypurticular  referenoe  to 
Pompey;  I  speak  what  Uie  law  reqpirsi^  and 
what  I  am  sum  b  for  your  good.  If  nigh  oflke 
and  command  be  an  honour,  eveiy  one  who  had 
pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn;  if 
they  be  a  load  or  a  mirden,  every  one  ought  to 
bear  his  pait.  These  are  the  lawsof  justice  and 
of  lepubUcan  government  By  observing  them^ 
republics  have, an  advantage  over  every  other 
state.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  tum% 
they  educate  and  trsui  many  dtiaens  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  have  numbers  amongst  wnom 
they  may  choose  the  fittest  to  serve  on  eveiy  par- 
tUHuar  emeigence.  But  if  we  suffer  one  or  a  few 
to  engross  every  office  of  public  service  or  public 
trust,  the  list  of  those  who  are  qualified  m  any 
such  trust  will  decrease  in  proportion.  If  we 
always  empkiy  the  same  person  m  every  publk 
service,  we  shall  soon  have  no  other  person  to 
employ.  Why  were  we  so  much  at  a  Wms  for 
experienced  commanden  when  Sertorius  appear- 
ed to  threaten  Italy  with  an  invaskm  ?  Becanse 
command,  for  a  considerahle  time  before  thai  no- 
riod,  had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  thoae  ww 
alone  had  any  experience.  Although,  therefore^ 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Pompey's  ahifitieo 
for  this  service,  I  must  pteler  to  his  pretensions 
the  public  utility  and  the  express  dedaration  of 
the  laws. 

"You  annually  elect  consuls  and  prstors:  to 
what  puipose?  to  serve  the  stale?  or  to  carry  for 
a  few  months  the  ensigns  of  power  ?  If  to  serve 
the  state,  why  name  private  persons  with  unpre- 
cedented commissions  to  perform  whal  your  ma- 
gistrates are  dther  fit  to  perfonn,  or  are  not  fit  to 
have  been  elected? 

**If  thera  be  any  nnoommnn  vamtgfioej  thai 
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TCquiBM  nMce  thm  the  ordfaufjexeitaoiui  of  go- 
^ramiiieDt,  the  oomlitQtkm  has  provided  an  expe- 
dient You  may  name  a  dictator.  The  power 
of  this  offioer  has  no  boundsi  but  in  respect  to  the 
pbus  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to  the  time 
ooring  which  it  is  to  last  It  b  to  be  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitab 
of  the  state  can  be  exposed  to  any  neat  or  press- 
ing attack^  it  is  fimited  io  six  montE%  a  sufficient 
poiod  in  which  to  remove  the  cause  of  any  sud- 
den alarm.  But  thu  unlimited  power,  which  is 
now  proposed  for  so  lone  a  time,  and  over  the 
whole  empire^  must  €;nd  in  cabmitin,  such  as 
thb  and  other  natbns  have  suffered  fiom  the  am- 
faitioB  and  usurpation  of  arbitiaiy  and  seditious 
men. 


"If  you  bestow  unlimited  power  by  sea  and 
by  land  on  asingb  roan,  in  what  manner  b  he  to 
exercise  hb  powerl  Not  by  himself  in  perK>n, 
for  he  cannot  be  every  where  present;  be  must 
have  lieutenants  or  substitutes  who  act  under  hb 
oidNB.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  b  passing 
at  onoB  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  Syria, 
and  in  Greece.  If  sa  then  why  may  not  those 
who  are  to  act  be  offioen  named  by  you,  and 
not  by  any  intermediate  perK>n ;  accountable  to 
you,  and  not  to  another;  and  in  the  dangers 
they  run,  animated  with  the  prospect  of  honour 
louemselws,  not  to  a  pemn  who  b  unnecessa- 
rily interposed  between  them  and  their  country  7 
Gabinins  proposes  to  invest  thb  officer  with  au- 
thority to  name  many  heutenants;  I  prny  you 
oooHder,  whether  thne  officers  should  depend 
upon  any  intermediate  person,  or  upon  yourselves 
alsnel  and  whether  there  be  sufficient  cause  to 
suspend  all  the  legal  powen^  and  to  supersede  all 
the  magbtrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  aU  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  eyery  part  of  your  em- 
pire^ in  order  to  make  ifar  on  pirates?' 

So  much  of  what  Catullus  b  supposed  to  have 
defivered  on  thb  pccasbn  b  preserved  among  the 
fiagmelits  of  Dion  Cassius.  It  b  mentionnl  by 
otMrs,  that  the  audbnoe  expressed  their  jgm- 
will  and  respect  for  thb  senator  in  a  comphment 
which  they  uaid  to  him,  j>robabIy  near  the  close 
of  hb  speecn,  when  unpn^  aome  of  hb  former 
arguments^  he  asked,  "  If  this  man  to  whom  abne, 
by  thus  employing  him  in  every  service,  you  give 
an  opportunity  <n  learning  the  profieanon  of  a 
statesman  or  soldier,  should  fidi,  to  whom  will 
you  next  haye  recopraeT'  The  peopfe  answered, 
with  a  general  acclamation,  Th  vauTae{fA  They 
revered,  for  a  moment,  the  candour  and  ability 
of  thb  eminent  citixen,  but  couU  not  withstand 
the  aits  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popularity, 
whbh  then  ran  so  much  in  hb  favour. 
*Thb  day  being  far  s[>ent  in  debate,  another 
d^  was  appointed  in  which  to  collect  the  votes, 
when  a  decree  passed  to  vest  Pompey  with  the 
supreme  command  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  distinction 
or  limit,  and  on  every  coast  vrithin  four  hundred 
fliadia,  or  fi^  miles  of  the  shore.  Thboommis- 
skm  took  |rface  in  Italy,  and  extended  throughout 
every  province,  during  three  yean  fiNxn  the  time 
of  passing  the  edict 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers 
antiiBly  to  the  tribune  Gabiniu%  he  intended  to 
have  employed  him  next  in  eommand  to  himself; 
bat  the  Jaw  which  excluded  the  tribunes  from 
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succeeding  to  any  such  commands.  In  the  first 
year  alter  the  expiration  of  their  onioe,  stood  in 
the  way  of  thb  choice ;  and  Pompey  did  not  poi- 
sist  init 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
offioer  of  sucn  renown  with  so  high  powers  for 
restoring  the  navigation  of  the  8ea&  com  and 
every  other  artide  of  importation  at  Home,  con- 
siderably feO  in  their  price.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey alieady  triumphed  in  the  success  of  their 
measure,  and  he  himself  soon  after,  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid,  dedaive,  and 
effectual  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of 
hb  appointment.  Although  it  was  the  middle 
of  winter,  a  eeason  too  rough,  even  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  such  shipping  as  was  then  in  use^ 
he  gave  onlen  to  arm  and  put  to  sea  as  many 
vessels  as  could  be  collected  on  every  part  of  the 
coast  In  a  little  time  he  ha^  returns  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  gallies  fit  for  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse  embodied  on  the  coasts  to  which  hb  com- 
mand extended.  That  the  pirates  might  be  every 
where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  refuse  by 
changing  their  usual  pbces  of  retreat,  he  divided 
the  niantime  parts  of  the  emiiire  into  separate 
districts,  appomted  lieutenants  with  full  powen 
in  each,  assigned  their  stations,  and  allotted  Their 
quotas  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himself  with 
a  squadron  of^  sixty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  every 
quarter,  and  to  give  bb  presence  where  it  should 
be  most  required.  He  negan  with  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Graul,  and  the  seas  of  Saidinb  and 
Corsica ;  and  in  passing  from  thence,  while  the 
fleet  coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he 
himself  went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  bnd  to 
meet  them  atBrundusium.  In  thb  journey,  upon 
hb  approach  to  Rome,  he  enioyed,  m  all  respects, 
the  state  of  a  great  monarco,  was  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  was  courted  by 
multitudes  of  every  condition  who  went  forth  to 
receive  him.  All  \m  complaints  and  representa- 
tions were  received  as  commsnds.  The  consul 
Pjso^  being  supposed  not  to  forward  his  levies 
with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  degrad- 
ed, if  Pompey  himself  bad  not  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  motion  which  the  tribune  Gabinius  in- 
tended to  make  for  this  purpose. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundusium,  Pom- , 
pey  hastened  to  join  it,  and  from  thence  passed 
by  the  stations  ofnb  several  lieutenants  in  the  sea- 

gyrtB  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts  of 
amphylb  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  principal 
resort  of  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  banditti  as 
he  took  in  hb  way,  were  treated  with  mildness; 
and  thb  circumstance,  together  with  the  great 
preparations  which  were  reported  from  every 
quuter  to  be  making  against  them,  with  the  smatt 
hopes  they  had  of  bei^  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender  themselves. 
In  the  bay  of  Cilicb  be  found  a  squadron  of  their 
ships  assembled,  and  ready  to  cover  the  harbours 
at  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  collect 
their  stores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty.  They  sepa^ 
rated,  however,  upon  ms  appearance,  took  refuM 
in  different  creeks  of  that  mountainous  coast,  and 
afterwards  surrendered  at  discretion,  deliverili||- 
Up  all  the  forts  they  had  erected,  with  all  their 
stores  of  timber,  coraage,  and  sails,  of  which  they 
had  made  a  oonsideraUe  provisbn. 
By  these  means  tho  wai  was  finished  about 
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Uie  middk  of  samnier,  ax  motitha  after  tbe  no- 
minatioQ  of  Pompey  to  this  command.  In  that 
time  aeventj-twogaUiea  were  tank,  three  hondnd 
and  nix  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
piratical  harboun  or  Btrong-bolda  on  above  were 
destroyed.  Ten  thonsand  of  the  pirates  were 
killed  in  action,  and  twenty  thoosgnd,  who  had 
surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisonen  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey  having  suflSciently 
deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  transplanted  to  different  parti  of  the 
continent,  where  the  late  or  present  troubles,  by 
thin  nine  the  inhabitants,  had  made  room  for 
them.  iT pon  this  occasion  he  repeopled  the  city 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  fiad  been  latel]f  laid 
waste,  and  forcibly  einfitied  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Tiffranes,  to  replenish  his  newly  established 
capitaiof  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  After  this 
re-establishment  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its 
restorer,  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
peionolis.* 

whilst  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Cilida,  he  re> 
oeived  a  message  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  now  besieged  by  Metellus^  intimatinff  that 
the  people  of  this  place,  although  they  held  out 
against  Metellus,  were  wiHing  to  surrender  to 
Fon\pey.  This  sort  of  preference,  implving  esti- 
mation and  popular  regard,  was  one  or  the  tempt- 
ations which  Pompey  was  supposed  unable  to 
resist;  he  accordingly,  without  consulting  with 
Metellus,  sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  sqnender 
4^  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  now  been  near  two  yean  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  entirely  reduced  it, 
and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  triumph,  which 
he  afterwards  actually  obtained,  with  the  title  of 
Creticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest  Pompey's 
commission,  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  sea 
and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  fifty  miles  <^  ^e 
coast,  no  doubt  extended  to  this  island ;  but  it 
was  justly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the 
province  of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  pre- 
ceded his  own.  And  this  step  revived  all  the 
former  imputations  against  him,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  every  one's  superior,  strow  to 
suppress  every  growing  fame,  and  threw  his  per- 
sonal consideration  as  a  bar  in  the  way  of  every 
rising  merit.  Metellus^  stung  with  resentment, 
and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate^  ven- 
tured to  contemn  his  oraers,  even  after  Octavius^ 
who  had  been  sent  by  Pompey  to  take  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lappa  under  his  protection,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  his  name  commanded  Metellus 
to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  place  already  in 
possession  of  the  Romans.  He  neveithelesB  ooa- 
tinued  the  siege,  ibreed  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  threatening  to  treat  Octavius  himself  as  a 
rebel,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  island.  The  senate^ 
without  otherwise  deciding  the  controversy  which 
was  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject,  afterwards 
acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  conqueror  of  Crete, 
and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in  that  capacity.* 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  miffhtha«a 
led  to  disagreeable  consequenees,  if  Pompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete  against 
Metellus,  had  not  found  another  object  or  more 
importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness.'    LneoUus 

1  Dion  Cssiiui,  lib.  zzzvi. «.  !MI. 
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had  ahnqni  appeawjl  to  hfan  m  move  finiBMihlt 
rival  in  power  and  oonaidention  tbtn  Meleihiii^ 
and  the  war  in  Pootus  and  Aimema  likefy  !• 
furnish  a  asore  ample  field  of  gioiy  than  the  di- 
straction of  pirates. 

Mitbiidates,  tbouffh  once  neariy  tuiqiiislied^ 
waa,  by  means  of  tne  distnctiona  wbira,  om*- 
monicating^  fiom  the  popular  iactions  at  Room^ 
had  inlected  the  army  of  Luenllus,  enabled  to  i»- 
new  the  war  with  fresh  ngoor.  Knowing  that 
the  Roman  general  was  nolonger  obeyed,  he  not 
only  return^],  as  has  been  mentiooed,  into  his 
own  kingdoDi,  hut,  together  with  Tignnes^  b^ 
gan  to  act  on  the  o&nsiye,  and  made  excimiona 
even  into  Cilida.  Adlius  Giafacis^  the  pRMon- 
sul  appointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  tt» 
Roman  army,  hearing  the  bad  slate  of  affiiin^ 
stopped  short  in  Bithynia,  and  even  reftised  t* 
formsh  LucuUus  with  the  reinfuiceMteiita  he  bad 
biDBght  iron  Italy.  In  these  drenmatancea  Iba 
provmoe  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  oommonwealtb,  waa  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  wreated-  floni  tlieir 
bands.  The  ^nds  of  Pompey  seised  the  ep. 
portunity  to  obtain  a  farther  enwraem^t  of  bis 
powers.  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribanei^  in  con* 
cert  vrith  G^binitis,  moved  the  people  to  extend 
his  commission  to  the  prDvineea  or  Fbiygia,  Bi- 
thynia,  Cappadoda,  and  Pontus ;  and  of  ooutaa 
to  conunit  the  vrar  in  Armenia  and  Pontua  to  his 
direction. .  Thfo  motion  was  strenuoiMly  opposed 
by  CatuluiL  Hortenrioi^  and  all  the  pnndpal 
memben  of  the  aenate.  It  waa  soppoited^^ 
Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  and  by  Cains  Juliw 
Cnsar,  who  both  intended  on  this  occasion,  to 
court  the  popular  party,  by  espousing  the  oaoae 
of  a  person  so  much  in  &vour  with  the  peoplew 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  fimt  of  the  Romana  who 
rested  his  consideration  entirely  on  dvil  accom- 
plishments, and  who  became  great  by  theaenrices 
be  was  qinlified  to  render  his  friends  in  a  dvll 
capadty,  without  any  pretensions  to  the  merit  of 
a  soldier.  The  cbaricter  of  a  pleader  was  beccana 
one  of  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  reads  to  con-> 
sequence  and  dvil  preferments.  Cioens  ^th  a 
fine  genius  and  great  application,  waa  snppesed 
to  excel  all  who  had  gone  before  him  in  this  line 
of  pursuit  His  talrats  were  powei^l  instni- 
ments  in  his  own  hands ;  they  rendered  him  no* 
eessary  to  otheri,  and  procured  him  the  couitsbw 
of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  waa  undentaoa 
to  fiivour  the  ariatocnoy,  and  waa  inclined  !• 
sappoft  the  aenate,  as  the  great  bulwarii  of  the 
state,  against  the  hoence  of  the  pwinhce,  and  tlia 
violence  of  tactions  leadersL  But  being  now  piBta^ 


with  a  near  ptoepeot  of  the  conanlate,  he 

fioed  much  lo  his  amhitjon-in  the  pursuit  of  pve- 
fermentsi  which  were  new  in  his  fianly,  and 
which  the  aadent  nobility  were  disposed  to  envy 
him.  His  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  Manilla^ 
was  the  first  he  had  ever  made  in  a  pditieal  dm- 
meter;  it  ia  still  extant,  and  doa  more  honour  la 
his  talents  as  a  pleadei^  than  to  hia  steadinem  in 
sopport  of  the  oonstitntian  and  govcansMnt  of  lab 
counti^.<  He  turned  aside,  br  actftii  riraabn^ 
the  wise  coimdls  of  Hoitensnjs  and  Catnhia  t 
and,  under  pvrtenoe  of  aettisffivth  the  merits  «f 
Pompej,  and  of  station  pnoadenU  in  bia  Svm^ 
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wfaieh  diegr  tfawPMlvw  had  timd j  oon- 
ftffed  OD  thii  oMect  of  their  fiiiwur. 

With  mieh  aMe  advooateii  in  a  cause  to  which 
the  people  were  abeady  ao  well  diapoeed,  the  in- 
temt  of  Pompey  could  not  miaearry ;  and  an 
additiaa  wasaoooraincly  made  to  hia  former  coq- 
miaibn.  by  which  he  became  in  mlity  aoreieign 
of  the  laiieit  part  of  the  empiie.  Upon  the  ar- 
rtnd  of  this  news  in  Cilicia,  when  he  then  waa, 
he  affected  aurpriae  and  displeasure.  "Are my 
eatakmt"  he  said,  "  never  tojive  me  any  respite 
from  war  and  trouble  T'  He  had  talents  un* 
doubledly,  suflioient  to  sappoit  him  in  the  use  c€ 
means  less  indirect;  but  a  disposition  to  artifice, 
like  every  other  rafing  passion,  will  stifle  the 
plainest  ougsestions  of  reason,  and  seems  to  have 
made  him  foiset,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
his  own  attemhuits  at  least  had  common  peiwtra- 
tion.  They  tamed  awav  from  the  force  which 
he  acted  with  ahame  anci  dkgoat^  and  he  kum- 
self  made  no  delay  in  showing  the  avidity  with 
which  he  received  what  he  tnus  aflfected  to  dis- 
like ;  laid  aside  all  thou^ts  of  other  business  j 
immediately  despatched  his  orders  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  were  now  subjected  to  his  'power; 
and,  without  pasnng  his  mandatea  tihrough  the 
hands  of  Lueulius,  summoned  Mithndates,  then 
with  an  army  of  between  thirty  and  foity  thou- 
sand men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontns,  to  surrender 
himself  at  discretion.  This  prince,  being  then 
in  treaty  with  Phraates,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
his  fotfaer,  Ariaoes^  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia, 
and  being  in  eipeetation  of  a  powerful  support 
from  that  quarter,  reAised  to  listen  to  thiis  impe- 
rious message;  ^sing  disappointed  in  his  liopes 
of  amiitance  from  the  Parthians,  and  finding  that 
PhfMtes  had  joined  in  a  league  vrith  lus  ene- 
mies, he  at  first  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman 
general ;  but  finding  thet  his  advanoea  for  this 
purpose  had  no  eflect,  be  piepared  for  a  rigorous 


Pompe^  set  out  for  Pontus^  and  in  his  way  had 
an  interview  with  Lucnllus,  who  was  then  in 
Galatia.  They  accosted  each  other  at  first  with 
laboured  expressions  of  res|)ect  and  of  compli- 
ment on  their  respective  services,  but  ended  with 
disputes  and  sharp  altercations.  Pompey  accused 
Lueulius  of  preripitation,  in  stating  tne  kingdom 
of  P6ntas  as  a  Roman  province^  while  the  king 
himself  was  alive  and  at  liberty.  Lueulius  sua- 
pected  that  the  kte  mutiny  had  been  fomented  by 
the  emissaries  of  Pompey,  ia  make  way  for  his 
own  succession  to  the  command.  He  perusted 
in  maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  report  which 
he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in  which  he  had 
reprmented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  desired  that  commissioiien 
should  be  sent  as  usual  to  secure  the  possessbn; 
observed,  that  no  province  could  be  kept,  if  the 
troops  stationed  to  oveserve  it  refused  to  obey 
theb  genersl ;  that  ir  such  disordere  were  macfo 
the  en|ioe  of  politics  in  the  competition  of  candi- 
dates for  offioe,  the  republic  had  worse  conse- 
quencss  to  foar  than  the  toss  of  anv  distant 
prorinoe;  that  although  the  fugitive  iung  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  foctions  at  Rome  and  in 
the  army,  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
aoase  foices,  he  had  not  yet  recavered  any  oon- 
dderabto  portion  of  his  kingdom^  nor  been  aUe 
t»  disturb  tbs  commisswiaeis  of  the  senate,  who 
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were  employed  in  settling  die  provinoei  that  than 
waa  notmng  left  for  a  successor,  but  tbeinridious 
task  of  snatching  at  the  glory  which  had  been 
won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the 
command  with  many  indications  of  animosity  to 
Lueulius  1  he%uspended  the  execution  of  his  or- 
d«rs ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  operations;  remitted 
the  punislunents^  and  recalled  the  rewards  he 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a  iDanner 
which  see^ied  to  iusUfy  the  suspicion  of  his  hav- 
ing eneoorafled  tne  Ute  disorders,  sufiering  tnem 
to  pass  with  impunity ;  and  treating  with  the 
usual  confidence  even  the  legbns  which  had  rs* 
fused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generaL  His 
own  authority,  however,  seemed  to  oe  secured  by 
the  animosity  of  the  army  to  their  late  commanderi 
and  bv  their  desire  to  contnst  their  own  conduct 
and  tne  success  of  the  war  under  their  present 
leader,  vrith  tliat  which  had  taken  place  under 
his  nredeeesBor.  Finding  himself,  therefore,  al 
the  need  of  numerous  and  well-affectsd  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  lined  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Emn  ana  Euxine  sea  with  his  galleys, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanoed  in 
search  of  the  enemy. 

Mithridates^  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  retiring  before  him  towards  the  Lnser 
Armenia,  laid  waste  the  country  throuffh  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  and  endeavoured 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  pnyisions  and 
forage. 

f^  several  days  successively  the  armies  en- 
camped in  sight  of  each  other.  Mithridatca 
chose  his  stations^  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attacked ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phmtes  without  being  forced  to  a  battle,  hegeno- 
rally  decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  his  auperior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  passed  through  ways 
in  which  the  Roman  army  could  not  hastily  fol- 
low without  manifest  dancer  of  surprise,  rom- 
p^y,  sensible  that,  upon  this  plan  of  operationsi 
the  king  of  Pontus  must  effect  hb  retreat,  took  a 
resolution  to  pass  him  by  a  farced  march,  not  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
troops  of  Asia  were  most  inclined  to  repose.  If 
he  snould  succeed  in  this  design,  and  get  between 
theur  army  and  the  Euphrates,  he  hoped  to  force 
them  to  a  battle,  or  oblige  them  to  cnanfle  theif 
route.  He  aocoitJingly,  on  the  day  be  hadchosen 
for  this  attempt,  doubled  his  march,  passifd  the 
enemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unobserved,  and  was 
actually  posted  on  their  route,  when  they  bqpm 
to  decamp^  as  uaual,  on  the  following  niffht.  In 
the  encounter  which  followed,  havinff  all  the  ad- 
vantagea  of  a  surpriae,  and  in  the  £rk,  againat 
an  army  on  its  marol^  and  little  accustomed  to 
order,  he  gained  a  decarive  victory,  in  which  he 
cut  off  or  dispersed  all  the  foices  on  which  the 
king  of  PuDtus  relied  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.* 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants; 
and,  in  this  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  himselt 
again  into  the  arms  of  I'igranes ;  but  was  ra> 
fused  by  this  jprince^  who  was  himself  then  at- 
tacked by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this 
disappointment  he  fled  to  the  northward,  paMiy 
by  the  aouroes  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom 
of  Colchia^  and  from  thence,  by  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bosphoroe,  now 
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'  the  Btnits  of  C<Mn,  in  order  to  take  lefoge  in 
the  Chersoneam,  or  Grim  Tartary,  at  Pantica- 
poa,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  he  himaelf 
had  acquiror!,  and  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
Macharea,  one  of  hia  aona.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  place,  he  found  that  Macharea  had 
bng  dnce  abandoned  his  lather's  fortunes ;  and, 
upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of  his  affidrs  on  hia 
first  flight  from  LucuUus  into  Armenia,  had  aent, 
as  an  offering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  <^  the  Ro- 
mans. The  father,  highly  provoked  with  this 
act  of  pusillanimity  or  treachery,  aasembled  a 
force  amonff  his  Scythian  allies,  and,  deaf  to  all 
ofiisrs  of  submission  or«ntreatiesof  thjs  unduttfiil 
son,  dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation 
so  painful,  that  ne  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  bis  own  life, 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  aiiew  on 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  not 
only  a  safe  retreat,  but  likewise  the  means  of 
executinff  new  projects  of  war  against  his  ene- 
mies. By  the  maxims  of  the  RomanSi  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  conquered,  till  the  king 
was  either  kuled,  taken,  or  loroed  to  surrender 
himself;  and  Pompey,  by  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a  necessity  either 
of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  had  blamed  in  Lucullua,  by  mak- 
ing his  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully 
completed.  While  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  ho 
was  invited  by  Tigrenes,  son  to  the  kin^  of  Ar- 
meniil,  then  m  rebellion  against  baa  £ther,  to 
enter  with  his  armv  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  difforenoes  subaisting  be- 
tween tlw  fether  and  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,   Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  son,  was 
about  to  stnp  the  father  of  his  kingdom,  when 
this'  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meanness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  prnumption  with  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  to  cast  Um- 
self  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.    For  this 
purpose  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's 
presence,  andj  with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
nimself  for  this  purpose.    Being  tokl,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp,  tnat  no  stranger  could  pass  on 
horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted  on 
foot  to  the  general's  tent    Still  bearing  the  dia- 
dem on  his  head,  he  took  it  from  thence,  and 
offered  to  lav  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompom's  feet ; 
but  was  told  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might 
resume  it;. that,  by  submitting  himself  to . the 
eenerosity  of  the  Romans^  he  h^  not  lost  a  king- 
dom, but  gained  a  fiiithful  ally.'    At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the  expense 
of  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents^  or 
about  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei^ht 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted  from  hun ; 
and  he  himself  to  this  great  sum  which  was  paid 
to  the  state,  added  a  g^ratuity  to  the  army  of  a 
talent'  to  each  of  the  tribunes,  ten  min»>  to  each 
of  the  centurions,  and  half  a  mina'*  to  each  pri- 
vate man. 
Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenias^ 
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which  were  now  in  his  powmr,  allotted 'Sophcfiei 
or  ther  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right  of  the  Eu* 
phratM,  to  Tigranesthesoo,  reserving  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  to  which  Antioehua^  the  hist  repwaim- 
tative  of  the  Macedonian  hne,  had  been  restored 
by  LucuUus,  together  with  Cilicu  and  Gaktia,  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  fiither  with  great  fubmiasioii  ao- 
quiesoed  in  thb  partition ;  mit  the  son,  who  pn^ 
bably  expected  to  have  been  ptit  in  the  posacsskm 
of  the  whole  of  his  Cither's  kingdom,  was  greatly 
^discontented,  and,  while  Pompey  was  yet  m  Ar- 
menia, entered  into  a  oorreniondmne  with  the 
king  of  Paithia,  and  solicited  hia  aasistance  to 
overturn  this  establishment.  On  account  of  tlieaa 
practices^  whether  leal  or  supposed,  tbo  son  waa 
taken  into  custody,  carried  into  Italy,  and  made 
a  part  in  the  ornaments  of  the  victor's  triimiph> 
The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner 
disposedof  the  kingdom  ot  Armenia,  and  aecored 
the  permanency  of  his  settlement  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  rebel  prince,  resumed  the  thoughts 
of  pursuing  Mithridates  into  his  present  retreat. 
For  this  purpose  he  left  Airanius  in  Armenia, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  on  tbia  aide  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   He  himself  pasaed  the  Araxea,  and 
wintered  on  the  Cjrrus,  or  the  Cymu%  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following 
summer,  having  defeated  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  repeated  encountei&  he  advanced  Ip 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis^  whese  he  was  joined  1^ 
his  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under  the 
command  of  Servihus.    Here  he  appears  to  have 
deliberated,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  jpursue 
Mithridates  any  forther ;  but  upon  conaidering 
the  difficulties  of  the  v(^age,  and  of  the  marcli 
along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown, 
unfurnished  with  any  aafe  harbour  fur  his  ships, 
or  even  with  any  meana  of  subsistenoe  to  hie 
army  by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return, 
and  to  avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  waa 
able,  of  the  possessions  which  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  him  by  the  flight  of  the  king.'    With  thie 
resolution  he  directed  his  march,  by  the  ooMt, 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and,  finding 
no  resistance,  took  all  his  measuresea  in  a  oon- 
^u6red  province.    At  one  place  he  found  a  con- 
stderable  treasure,  which  Stratonice,  one  of  the 
concubines  of  the  lung,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Xiphares,  diackised  to  him,  on  conditbn 
that,  if  the  chance  of  war  abould  throw  Xipharee 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  life  should 
be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  exposed  to 
other  dangers  beskies  those  the  mother  appre- 
hended.   Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  his  lifie,  ordered  him  to  be 
slain.    "That  woman,"  he  said,  "should have 
likewise  bargained  with  me  in  fevour  of  her  son." 
At  other  places  the  Roman  army  found  the  ves- 
tiges of  great  magnificence,  joined  to  monumeBte 
ot  auperstition  and  of  cruelty.    They  found  some 
productions  of  an  art,  in  which  the  king  waa 
supposed  to  be  master,  reteting  to  the  oompositioa 
of  poisons^  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  some  re- 
cords of  dreama,  together  with  the  tnterpreta- 
tiona,  which  had  been  given  by  his  vromen. 
From  Pontus,  Pompey,  having  made  a  proper 
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dispoalioii  of  the  flMt  in  tbe  Eazine,  to  cover  the 
OMit  Amn  any  ftttempts  which  Mithridatei  might 
make  fiuni  the  Boophonis  and  opiionteeoaflta,  set 
out  ibr  the  kin^om  of  Syna*  which  he  now  de> 
termined  to  seiie  in  behalf  of  the  RoinaOB.  Lo- 
eolliu  had  alraady,  a|peeabty  to  the  policy  of  hie 
countnr,  and  under  pretence  of  setting  the  Sy- 
liane  nee,  separated  tneirlungdom  from  theother 
possessions  of  Tigruies:  but  the  pretence  upon 
which  he  acted  in  this  matter  being  sufficient  to 
inevent  his  seiang  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, he  was  content  with  restoring  it  to  An- 
ttochos,  the  hst  pretender  of  the  Sllacedonian 
line^  who  had  lived  dghteen  yean  in  the  greatest 
obscniity  in  Cilicia.  Pompey  now  pro|Meed  to 
oompleto  the  transaction,  by  setang  for  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  what  the  other  affected  only  to 
VBstore  to  the  biwftil  owner  ^  and  this  intended 
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It  is  alleged  that  each  of  thi.odDlending  pax- 
ties  made  their  presents  to  the  geocaml  hinweif  i 
Hyrcanus  in  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful  ^liieoe 
of  plate,  admired  for  its  workmaaship  and  weight, 
being  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine,  with  ito 
leaves  and  fruit  in  masoy  gold  ;>' and  these  dr- 
cumstances  merit  attention^  as  they  furnish  some 
inst^;ices  of  the  manner  m  whiekpgreat  richcsL 
now  in  so  much  TH^oeat  at  Rome^  were  amassed 
by  Roman  generds  m  the  course  of  their  servioec 
Besides  wmit  they  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is 
likely  that  every  conquest  they  effected,  every 
revolution  they  brought  about,  and  every  protec- 
tion they  granted,  were  extremely  profitable. 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question 

between  the  two  brothers^  dechred  for  Hyroanu% 

and  advanced  towards  the  dty,  to  execute  the 

decree  he  had  passed.  Upon  hisapprosch  he  was 

owner  now  pleaded  in  vain  against  the  Romana^  again  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  made  freah  offers 


that  right  of  descent  firom  the  Macedonian  line, 
which  LucuUus  had  emyUtfcd  with  so  much  foroe 
to  soppbnt  Tigranes.* 

On  the  march  into  Sjncia,  Pompey,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  lieutenants^  received  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  principalities  or  districts  in  his  way, 
and  made  the  toUowing  arrangements.  The  Lc»- 
aer  Armenia,  once  intmded  for  Ttgranes  Uie  son, 
he  gave  to  Dejotaroa,  king  of  Ualatia,!^  who 
afterwards  was  bnj^  continued  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  as  a  £uthfuft  dependant,  and  with 
poasessions  which  ser^  as  a  barrier  against  hoe- 
tile  invasbns  from  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia 
was  given  to  Attelus  an^  Pyicmenus,  who  were 
likewise  liberal  tributaries  to  the  Roman  officers, 
and  vigilant  guards  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire.* Upon  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  he  had 
many  applloeUions  from  the  late  subjecta  or  de- 
pemumteof  the  Syrian  monarchy }  among  othen, 
mm  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  brothers 
icontending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now 
lepaired  to  him  for  jmlgment,  and  requested  the 
interposition  of  hb  power  in  behalf  ot  the  party 
he  should  be  pleasea  to  favour. 

Of  these  rivals^  who  were  the  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, late  high  priest  of  the  Jewi^  Hyrcanus  the 
eider  had  succeeded  to  his  mother  Alexandra, 
whom  the  fiither  had  left  his  immediate  sucoeesor 
in  the  throne;  but  was  dispossessed  by  his 
younger  hniber  Aristobulus,  who^  heing  of  a 
mora  active  spirit,  had  formed  a  powerful  taction 
among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and 
prevailed  upon  Aretas^  the  cliieftain  of  some 
powerful  tribe  of  that  people,  to  support  him  with 
an  army,  in  recovering-  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Jews.  In  conjunction  with  this  ally,  he  acoord- 
ingly  laid  sie^  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  disappoiiit- 
ed  of  hb  object  by  Scauriu,  one  of  Pompey*s 
lieutenants,  who  bein|[  then  in  Syria,  at  the  re- 
qliest  of  Aristobulus^  trom  whom  he  received  a 
present  of  three  hundred  tolents,  or  about  fifty- 
seven  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, interposed,  and  obliged  the  Arabs  to  raise 
the  si^ge.  Upon  the  arrival  .of  Oabinius,  whom 
Pompey  had  sent  before  him  into  SyrU,  Aristo- 
bulus thought  proper  to  make  him  likewise  a 
preeent  of  tifty  talent^  and  by  these  means  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  at  the 
arrival  of  Pompey. 

8  Jostin.  lib.  zl.  c  1  and  3. 
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of  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution  in 
money ;  and  Pompey  sent  forward  Gabinios  to 
teke  possession  of  the  place^  in  terms  of  this  sub- 
mission. But  upon  a  report  that  the  gates  were 
still  kept  shut  by  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  who 
yet  remained  in  his  camp,  he  ordered  this  prince 
uito  confinement,  and  advanced  with  his  army. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  wboedlMused 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  willing  to  receive 
the^  Romans ;  the  others^  who  were  attached  to 
Aristobulus,  retired  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edmoe  was  joined 
to  the  streets^  and  made  every  other  preparation 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
thrown  open  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanus ;  snd  the 
Romans  ueiog  admitted,  took  posseasion  of  all  the 
principal  stations  within  the  walls^  and  prepared 
to  attack  the  temple.  This  buikling  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  citadel,  built  on  a  height,  surround- 
ed with  natural  precipices^  or  with  a  deep  ditchi 
overhung  with  lofty  battlemente  and  towers. 
Pompey  sent  for  bettering  engines  to  Tyre,  and 
cut  down  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
furnish  materials  for  filling  up  the  ditch,  raising 
his  mound  of  apprpacb,'^  and  erecting  his  towers. 
All  his  Works  were  with  great  obstinacy  coun- 
teracted hy  those  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  however,  in  the  coune  of 
his  operations,  that  the  people  within,  although 
they  defended  their  persons  when  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  yet  they  did  not  labour,  either  in  re- 
pairing any  of  their  own  defences,  or  in  opposing 
or  demolishing  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  He 
soconlingly  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
made  no  assaulte  on  that  day,  but  carried  on  bis 
attack/in  filling  up  the  diteh,  and  carrying  on  his 
approach.  In  this  manner  his  towen,  without 
interruption,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  battle- 
ments, and  his  engines  phiying  from  thence,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  besieged.  The  Jew^ 
however,  even  under  the  dischuge  of  the  enemy's . 
miswileii^  still  continued  at  the  altar  to  perform 
their  usual  rites.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
these  holy  exercises  they  took  so  litUe  precaution 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
that  numben  perished  in  oflfering  up  the  sacri- 
fices^ and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siege  began,  one 
of  the  towen  of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin 
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to  fSbb  pomM ;  tnd  Futtafl,  the  son  of  Sflla, 
ifith  two  onHOTOOs  mt  the  head  of  the  divinom 
they  comiiMm^ed,  entem)  the  breach,  end  putting 
idl  whom  they  net  to  the  eword,  made  way  for 
mere  numeraue  partiee  to  follow  them,  and  e»- 
yw&A  the  aTeiaes  and  porchee  of  the  temple  with 
the  alain.  The  priesta^  who  wen  even  then  em- 
pieyed  in  th^ncrificea,  waited  for  the  enemy  with 
me.toompoauro.and,  without  diaoontinaing  their 
outaea,  were  f  lain  at  the  altaM.  Numben  of  the 
people  threw  themseWea  from  the  precipioea;  and 
ethera,  aetting  fire  to  the  bookha  in  whicn  they  had 
lodged  under  the  walb  of  the  temple,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames.  About  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  perished  on  this  ooeaabn,  without  any 
proportional  leas  to  the  besiegerB^  or  to  thoae  who 
eonducted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  muter  of  th%  temple,  and  atruck 
with  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  the  people 
had  devoted  themaelves  to  it*  preservation,  was 
curious  to  ses  the  interior  recess.  This  place, 
into  which  no  one  was  ever  admitled  beaideB  the 
high  priest,  he  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  that  power  who  inspired  his  votariea  with 
so  ardent  and  so  unconquerable  a  seal  And  he 
ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horrev  of 
his  own  perty  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who 
opposed  nim,  to  enter  with  his  usual  attendants 
into  the  Holy  of  HoKea.  He  found  it  adorned 
with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great 
collection  of  the  richest  perfumes^  and  a  sacred 
treasure  of  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  eijrhtf -six  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentbnttl 
that  he  respected  the  religion  of  the  place  so 
much  as  to  have  left  every  part  of  this  treasure 
untouched,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 
temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  older  to  expi- 
ate the  pTofiination  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
guilty.  He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood 
or  sovereignty  of  the  kingibm,  but  charged  him 
with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Romans^  and 
at  the  aame  time  stripped  the  nation  of  all  thoae 
possessions  or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  Coe- 
Msyria,  which  hid  been  acquired  or  heid  in  sub- 
jection by  their  ancestors.  Such  were  Gkdara, 
Scythopolia,  Hyppus,  Pella,  Samaria,  Marism. 
Aiotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Ghoa,  Joppa,  and 
Dora,  with  what  was  then  called  Streto's  Tower, 
and  afterwards  Cesarea.  Under  pretence  <^  re- 
storing these  several  pkices  to  their  liberties,  they 
vrere  detached  from  tlie  principality  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  reality  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.* 

Pompey  now  recollectinff  that  he  had  fonnerly 
carried  his  arms  to  the  snores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  and  of  Spain; 
that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coaats  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  end  that  lie  might  not  leave 
any  part  of  the  known  worid  unexplored  by  his 
arms,  now  formed  a  project  to  finish  thb  round 
of  exploits,  by  visiting  tbe  shores  of  the  Asiatic 
•r  Eastern  Ocean :  a  circumstance  which  was  to 
complete  the  glory  of  his  approaching  triumph, 
and  nise  him,  as  his  fiatterere  were  pleased  to 
observe,  to  a  rank  above  every  conqueror  of  the 
present  or  any  preceding  age.' 

1  Joseph.  4e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.A  vU.  AAat.lib.xlv.G.9. 
t  Phitarcta.  ia  Pom.  p.  m 


Bat  while  Pumpey  WM  employied  in  the  Mltl»- 
ment  of  Syria,  in  the  reduetion  df  JecuaaJem,  and 
meditating  these  foither  conquests,  MithridaCce 
was  busy  in  making  nreparations  to  renew  the 
war.    Hkving  heard  of  the  extreoutieo  to  which 
the  citittns  of  Rome  had  been  ffeuuently  reduced 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  ana  of  Hannibal, 
and  by  the  inaumctions  of  their  own  subjeola 
and  alavva,  he  concluded  that  they  were  weakeat 
at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  Italy.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed 
the  project  of  nwrehing  an  army  of  Scythians  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.    He  visited  all  tKe 
princea  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliaikoes  with 
them,  which  he  confirmed  b^  giving  to  some  d 
them  his  daughten  in  marriage,  aiui  persuaded 
them,  by  the  hopes  of  a  plentifitlapoili  to  join  with 
him  in  the  project  of  invading  Europe.  "He  even 
despatched  nis  agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure  the 
co-opentions  of  nations  on  that  aide  of  the  wori^ 
and  trusted  that,  on  Us  appearance  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  discontented  inhabitants  would  join  him  as 
they  had  joined  Hannibal;  and  that  the  ahivei^ 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  their  maaten^  would 
likewise  be  a  plentifui  supply  of  recruits  to  hii 


These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  owa 
nation  too  haardous  and  vast.  They  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  a  king  who  wiahed  to  periah  vnth 
splendour;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and  foOow* 
en  who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chooe  to  be 
governed  b}r  more  reasonable  proopedsof  suooeas. 
The  kin^  himself,  while  he  meditaled  auch  extei^ 
sive  designs,  being  confined  by  an  ulcer  in  hie 
fooe,  had  been  for  a  eonsidemme  time  enneealed, 
from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  tmf  per- 
son to  nis  presence  besides  some  fovourite  eunucfasi 
The  minds  of  tus  subjects,  and  of  his  own  fiunily 
in  particular,  were  much  afioMted  ftoro  him  faf^ 
some  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity  ajninst  Mih 
chares  uid  Xipharea,  two  of  his  chridren,  who 
frith  some  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  Ibp 
curred  his  resentment 

Phamaoes^  another  oon,  attended  the  fother; 
and,  though'  dimsed  to  betny  him,  was  atili 
much  in  his  conndence.  The  people  of  Phaofr' 
gone,  a  tov^  on  the  share  of  the  Bosphoma,  o|v 
posite  to  the  fortress  at  whieh  the  king  noiw 
resided,  together  with  tlie  inhabitanta  of  the  coun- 
try, pretending  a  variety  of  provocations,  revolted 
against  him ;  and  the  army,  doriqg  his  confino> 
ment,  losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  muti- 
nied, and  acknowledged  Phamaoes  for  king. 
They  assembled  round  the  foit  ia  which  Mithn- 
dales  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  appeared 
on  the  battlemenli^  and  desired  to  know  their  d^- 
mands;  *'To  exchange  you,"  they  aaid,  **far 
Phamacea ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one."  Even 
while  he  received  this  ansvrer,  and  while  many 
of  his  guards  deserted  him.  he  still  ho|xd  that,  v 

nent 


he  were  at  fiberty,  he  might  retrieve  hia 
He  desired,  therefore,  by  repeated  mtaiagfe,  to 
know  whether  he  night  have  leave  to  depart  in 
safety  1  But  none  or  the  measengem  be  sent 
vrith  this  question  being  suffered  to  return,  he 
apprehended  that  there  vras  a  design  to  deliver 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Remans.  Under 
this  apprehension  he  had  reooune  to  his  last  ro> 
sort,  a  deee  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said,  he  always 
earned  in  the  acabbaid  of  feus  sword.  Being  to 
employ  this  eovereiga  rmedy  of  all  hk  eeili^  ho 
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titude,  such  of  hk  attendants  w  still  continued 
fidthfal  to  him;  and  beiiw  left  with  two  of  his 
daughterSi  who  earnestly  mind  to  die  with  their 
frther,'he  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  draught, 
and  shw  them  expire.  But  the  portion  whieh  he 
had  reserved  for  himself  not  bein^  likely  to  over- 
come the  visour  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  was 
believed  in  those  credulous  tioies,  being  too  pow- 
erfully oounteracted  by  the  effect  of  many  anti- 
dotes he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordered  s 
&ithful  slave  who  attended  mm,  to  perform  with 
his  sword  what  was  in  those  times  accounted  the 
highest  proo(  as  it  was  the  last  act,  of  fklelity  in 
a  servant  to  his  master. 

Accounts  of  this  event  was  brought  to  Pom- 
pey,  while  his  army  Aras  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  some  days'  march  from  the  capilal  of  Judea,  in 
his  way  to  Arabia.  The  messengers  appeared 
carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  their 
spears ;  and  the  armj,  crowding  around  their  ge- 
neral to  leara  the  tidings,  were  informed  of  Uie 
death  of  Mithridates.  This  they  received  with 
acckuoatiotts,  and  immediately  proceeded  4o  make 
all  the  ordinaty  demonatrations  of  joy.  Pompey. 
having  now  accomplished  the  principal  olject  of 
the  war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabia,  and  di- 
rected the  march  of  'his  armjr  towards  Pontus. 
Here  he  received  the  submisnon  of  Pharnaces, 
and,  with  many  other  gifl^s,  was  presented  with 
the  embalmed  cerpee  of  the  king.  The  whole 
army  crowded  to  see  it,  examined  the  features 
and  the  scars,  testifying,  by  these  last  ellects  of 
their  curiosity,  the  respect  which  they  entertained 
for  this  extriuimlinaiY  man.  He  had,  with  short 
intervals^  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Romans  dur- 
ing forty  years;  and,  though  he  oouki  not  bring 
the  natives  of  Asia  to  match  with  the  Roman 
kinons,  yet  he  frequently,  by4he  superiority  of 
hS  own  seniua,  stood  &m  in  distreai,  or  rose 
from  miafoztune  with  new  and  unexpected  n- 
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ioarces.  He  was  taO,  «nd  of  a  vigorous  oonall- 
stution,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though  superior 
to  every  other  soit  of  seduction,  to  this  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  smrit  made  him  a  frequent  and 
an  easy  prey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and 
thisted  many  of  that  sex  with  boundlen  passion. 
By  some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the  field ; 
otheri  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces ;  had 
many  children,  and  entertained  mors  parental 
afliBction  than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy 
of  Asiatic  princes;  yet  even  towards  his  own  sons^ 
as  well  as  towards  every  one  else,  on  oocssbna 
which  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  crown,  he  was 
sanguinary  and  inexorable. 

^  Pompey  proceeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of 
his  conquests;  and,  besides  the  'arrangements 
already  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus- to  the  province  t>f  Bithynia,  gave  the  Bos- 
§hor&s  to  rhamaces,  and  put  the  province  of 
^yria,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under 
the  g[overnment  of  Scaurus.  He  haonow,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  Locullos. 
for  about  three  years^  had  the  sole  direction  of 
the  aflain  of  the  Romans  in  Asia;^  and  had  ex- 
changed with  the  kin^  of  Parthia  provoking  mes- 
sages, which,  in  a  diflerent  conjuncture^  might 
have  led  to  immediate  war.  But  tne  dnunstances 
were  not  yet  rine  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
pey had  provided  sufficient  inateriab  for  a  tri- 
umph, without  attempting  to  break  through  those 
boundaries  on  which  so  many  Roman  generals 
were  doomed  to  disappointments,  and  on  wUch 
the  progress  of  the  empire  itself  was  destined  to 
stop. 

Without  entertaining  any  ferther  projects  for 
the  present,  he  eet  out  with  two  legions  on  the 
route  of  CUida  towards  Italy,  having  Tiffranee^ 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Aris- 
tobulos,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewuh  throne,  vrith  . 
his  fenuly,  two  sons  and  two  dalIghte^^  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  triim^h.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

Growing  Oorrupiion  qf  the  Roman  QfUcert  (if  SUUe — The  Lote  qf  Connderatum  changed  for 
Avarice,  /ZopoMty,  and  ProdigoLUy-^Lawa  againat  Extortion — Caiiline  a  Candidate  for  (As 
CSimnd«^tp~C!9yurp»racy  with  AtUroniua—'CofnpetUton  for  the  ConeukUe — EUection  of  Cicero 
atid  Anioniue — CondiHon  qf  the  Vimee-^Agrarian  Law  qJT  RvUu»^T\ial  qf  RaHriu^^- 
Cabaie  qf  the  Tribuneo-'Of  CaUline^HU  Flight  from  the  CUy^Diacovery  qf  hie  Axomr 
pHeee— Their  ExeaUion.  • 


ABOUT  the  tune  that  Pompey  obtained  his 
euramiesion  to  command  with  so  extensive  a  pow- 
er in  the  suppresebn  of  the  piratei^  the  tide  be- 
gan to  run  nigh  against  the  aristocratical  party. 
The  populace,  led  by  iome  of  the 
U.  0.  6B6L  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to  insult 
the  authority  of  the  senate;  and 
the  vises  of'^  particular  men  gave 
frequent  advantages  against  the 
whole  order  of  iiobihty.  Corrup- 
tion and  dangerous  fiiction  prevailed 
at  clectkMM>  and  the  prewrments  of  aute  were 
generally  coveted,  as  ateps  to  the  government  ci 
provincea  where  fortunes  were  amassed  by  every 
species  of  abuse,  oppression^  and  violence.  Envy 
ajid  indignation  concurxed  m  looting  the  people  | 
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againat  these  abuses.  Comeliui^ 
one  of  the  tribuneB|  proposed  a  se- 
vere law  against  bribery,  by  which 
persons  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  be  dia^ualifled  for  any  office  of  state. 
The  senate  wished  to  soften  the  rigour  of  this 
bw,  1^  limitinff  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary  fine  | 
and  the  consul,  Calpumius  Piso^  moved  for  an 
edkt  to  this  purpose^  in  order  to  anticipate  and 
to  preclude  the  niore  violent  law  of  CorneliusL 
But  the  tribune  prevailed,  and  obtained  ah  act 
imposing  the  severer  penidty.  He  likewise^  l^ 
another  decree  of  the  people,  attacked  the  discre- 

1  IKoa  Casa  lib.  xzzvii.  c  & 
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doimy  jnriidieUoii  of  the  prston,!  dbligad  than 
to  he  more  explicit  in  the  edicts  they  pobiished, 
and  to  observe  them  moie  exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  proTincei^  how- 
ever, was  the  great  diignu»  of  the  Romans.  To 
have  ibund  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil, 
woald  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  derived  from  all  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  acooniinglv  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  and  praiecu- 
tiojM  encouraged.  Candidates  for  popularity  and 
|>ublic  favour  generally  began  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  some  offender  under  this  title  to  public 
justice ;  but  the  example  of  this  state,  after  all, 
has  left  only  this  piece  of  instruction  to  mankind : 
That  just  government  over  conquered  proviiices 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  and  least  of  all  where 
republics  are  the  conquerors. 

Aianilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  con- 
stituents, had  obtained  by  surprise  an  act,^  by 
which  the  citizens  of  slavish  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  inroUed  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  of 
the  senate,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Ghibinius  and  Pompey. 
With  this  view  he  moved  his  fiimous  act,  m 
which  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pompey  with 
the  command  in  Asia.  This  motion  procured 
him  a  powerful  support,  and,  on 
HxMudlU.  some  occasions,  the  general  voice 
of  the  people  in  his  &vour.  Soon 
after  this  transaction,  bdngpresecuted  for  some 
ofience  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicera^  who  was  then 
prstor,  and  being  relVised  the  usual  delays,  the 
pnBtor  was  obli^  to  explain  this  step  in  a  speech 
to  the  peoole;  m  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
meant  to  nvour  Manilius,  and  that,  his  own 
term  in  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  could  not 
favour  him  more  elTeetually.  than  by  hastening 
his  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  nim  in  the  power  oi 
a  successor,  who  might  not  be  equally  disposed 
in  his  fiivour.  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  jnstioe  then  prevailing  at  Rome.' 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  following 

J  ear,  there  occurred  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
iw  against  bribery.  Of  four  candidates  rublius 
Autronius  Pstus,  Publius  Cornelius  Sylla,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the 
teajority  had  declared  for  the  former  two;  but 
these  bemg  convicted  of  briber?,  were  set  aade^ 
and  their  competitors  declared  duly  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Sergins  Catitina, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  executioners  of  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
having  returned  from  Africa,  where  ne  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  prstor,  and  intending  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  was  accused  of  extortion  in  hn 
province,  and  stopped  in  his  canvass  by  a  prose- 
cotbn  raised  on  tius  account.  In  his  rage  for  this 
disappointment,  he  was  ripe  for  any  disorder; 
and,  being  readily  joined  by  Autronius  and  Piso, 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  their  rivals,^ 
to  massacre  the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigna  of 
powe^,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  foction,  to  lay 
bold  of  the  government*  Julius  Cssar  and 
Craasus  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  accom- 
plices in  this  plotl    Crassos  was  to  have  been 
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named  diAator,  and  Cmmat  hb  fMMMl  cf  Ite 
hantfi  Casar  was  to  have  given  the  M^rnl  for 
theexacolion  of  the  mssascw,  by  vnoowBiiiig  li^ 
shoaMen  of  his  gown  i  hot  Cnasos  having  n^ 
lented,  absented  hunseif  from  the  senate  co  die 
day  appointed,  end  Caaar,  though  praaeni,  omil* 
ted  to  give  the  signsl,  by  which  means  the  whole 


wasdifloonoerted.  Sylla  was  tried  some  yean  after 
as  an  aooeasoty,  and  was  defonded  by  Cicero. 

Many  of  those  who,  by  their  birth  and  distinc- 
tion, were  destined  to  run  the  career  of  political 
honours,  found  their  foitunei^  by  the  extravagant 
expence  of  fMiblic  shows,  tLtd  "u  gratuities. to  the 
people,  by  bribes  to  private  perMons,  as  weB  as  by 
their  own  debauchery  anu  prodLrality,  ruined 
before  they  attained  thefa*  end.  They  sought  to 
repair  their  ruin  by  any  unwarrantable  mean%' 
and  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  dangerous  de- 
sign. The  etete  appean  to  have  apprehended 
an  increaae  of  this  danger  from  the  number  of 
foreigners,  who^  from  every  qoarter,  crowded  to 
Rome,  as  to  the  general  lesoit  of  penona  who 
wished  to  gratify  their  own  extnva^pmoe^  or  to 
prey  upon  that  of  otben.  Under  this  apfMnefaen- 
sion,  an  edict  was  obtained,  upon  the  motion  of 
C.  PapiuS)  tribune  of  the  people^  to  oblige  all 
stEsngen  to  leave  tJbe  city :  bat  it  ia 
Ltx'Pofia  4»  likely,  that  the  state  was  in  greater 
Ptngrtnu.  danger  from  nativea  than  foreijpft- 
ers.  Catiline,  having  prevailed  upon  Clodius^ 
by  the  consideratbn  of  a  sum  of  roon^,  to  drop 
the  prosecution,  which  had  been  intended  against 
him,  was  left  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
coqsiriate  of  the  following  year.* 

The  office  of  censor  hwi  Deen  revived  in  the  per 
sons  of  Catnlus  and  Craasus;  but  these  officen 
found  that  ita  authority,  so  powerful  in  fomier 
tinuM^  was  now  of  little  effect.  They  soaroelT 
ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  dty ;  an^ 
having  differed  about  the  enrolment  of  dtizena 
residBuff  beyond  the  Pol  and  about  some  other 
particularB,  they  re^^ned  their  power.*  Cenaon 
were  again  named  m  the  following  year,  but 
vrith  no  greater  effect;  some  of  the  tribunes, 
fearing  to  be  degraded  firom  the  senate,  forbade 
them  to  proceed  m  making  up  the  roll.*^ 

In  the  next  consulate,  Caiua  Jn- 
U.  C.  689.  lius  Cesar,  at  this  time  thirty-five 
yean  of  ace,  entered  on  his  career 
of  popularity  and  ambition.  Being 
edile,  together  with  Marcna  Bibu* 
lus,  he  not  onl3r  concurred  with  his 
colleague  in  all  the  expensive  shows  that  were 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  aepante  entertain- 
mentaon  his  own  aooount  The  multitadeaof 
gladiaton  he  had  assembled  on  thb  occasion 
gave  an  alarm  to  tibe  'magistracy,  and  he  was 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number.  In  the 
administration  of  his  office  aa  prator.  he  took 
some  steps  that  were  tikely  to  revive  the  animo* 
sity  of  the  late  partiea  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and. 
notwithstanding  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had 
pnsnrd,  raised  prosecutiona  on  a  charge  of  assas- 
sination, againat  all  thoae  who  had  put  an^  dtiaen 
to  death  in  execution  of  SyUa's  proscription.^* 
From  this  time,  Suetonius  observM,  that  Cicero 
dated  the  Ngin^ffg  of  Cesar's  project  to  subvert 
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What  bm  moit  dbtingukhed  thia  oooaulate, 
bowwer,  w  the  competition  of  candidates  Ant  the 
fUoceMion  to  that  office  on  the  following  vear, 
and  the  oomequenoea  of  the  election  whicn  fol- 
lowed. The  candidates  were  M.  Talliw  Cicero, 
C.  Antoniufli  aon  of  the  late  oelehrated  orator, 
Lu  Sergius  Catilina,  P.  Sulpitiua  Galba,  and  L. 
CaaiitM  Lonsinui^  ftnintna  Ccnufidui)  and  Li- 
etnina  Saoerdoaw 

Cieero  was  the  first  of  his  fiunily  who  had  ever 
iwided,  or  ei^oyed  an^  honour^  at  Rome.  He 
was  a  native. of  Arpinum,.  a  country-town  of 
Italy,  and  was  consuleved  as  an  obscure  person 
by  ttiose  who  were  descended  of  ancient  uniliefl^ 
but  had  great  consideration  on  account  of  his 
eloqueace  and  the  consequences  of  it  to  all  such 
aa  had  any  interests  at  stake  before  tne  tribunals 
of  jostioe.  Being  solicited  by  Catiline  to  under- 
take his  defence  on  a  trial  for  malversation  in 
Sicily,  be  did  not  at  once  reject  the  request,  nor 
always  denv  bis  aid  to  the  foctious  tnbunea  in 
sDppoit  of  their  measuresb  H^  was  undoubtedly, 
like  other  ambitious  men  at  Rome^  disposed  to 
covit  every  party,  and  wiUing[  to  gain  indivi- 
duals;" atiid  Dad  of  late^  in  particular,  considera- 
bly strengthened  his  interest,  by  having  supported 
toe  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  by  having  joined 
the  popular  tribunes,  in  what  tliey  pro^jsed  in 
behalf  of  that  officer.  He  wai^  notwithstanding, 
probably  by  his  aversion  to  appear  for  so  bad  a 
ctient  aa  Catiline,  aaved  from  the  reproach  of 
having  espoused  his  cause ;  and  by  his  known 
Inclination  in  genent  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  he^diaposed  the  aristocratical  party  to 
forgive  the  occasional  part  which  he  took  with 
the  tribunes  in  particular  questions,  not  imme- 
dktely  supposed  to  affect  their  government 

In  the  course  of  this  competition  for  the  con- 
sulship^ Antonius  and  Catiline  Joined  interests 
together,  and  spared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. Cicero  complained  of  their  practices  in  the 
senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Calpur- 
aius  against  bribery,  with  an  additional  peiialty 
of  ten  yeaiB'  banishment*^  Catiline  eonuBidered 
this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself;  and 
incited  by  this  provocation,  as  well  as  by  the 
animosity  of  a  nval,  was  then  supposed  to  have 
formed  a  design  against  Cicero's  lil^  and  to  have 
expressed  himself  to  this  purpose,  in  terms  that 
gave  fr  general  alarm  t^  the  electors,  and  deter- 
mined great  numbers  against  himsel£  He  had 
drawn  to  his  interests  many  persons  of  infiunous 
character  and  desperate  fortune,  ma^y  youths  of 
good  fondly,  whom  he  debauched  or  encouraged 
m  their  profligacjr.  His  language,  at  their  meet- 
ingi^  was  foJi  of  indignation^t  the  unequal  and 
supposed  unjust  distnbution  of  fortune  and  pow- 
er. "  All  the  wealth  of  the  state,  all  authonty," 
he  said,  "is  engrossed  by  a  fow,  while  others  of 
more  merit,  are  kept  in  poverty  and  obacuritj, 
•nd  oppressed  with  debts."  He  professed  his 
intention,  when  in  office,  to  remove  these  griev- 
•noei^  to  cancel  the  debts  of  his  friends,  to  enrich 


IS  fluslon.  Vtt.  C.  J.  Gas.  c.  1z.  BosloBius  wjumsbs, 
that  Ciesro  alludsd  to  tlie  ooaspiraey  of  Autronius  and 
ByPv  in  wbiob  Craisiis,  as  well  as  Cnsar^was  said 
to  be  enf  ased. 
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them  by  plentiful  divinona  of  lan^  u>d  to  plaoa 
them  in  tne  highest  stations. 

These  declarations,  being  made  to  a  numevoui 
meeting,  were  ill  ooncealea.  Curius,  one  of  the 
foction,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  tank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  criminal  correspondence, 
that  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spe- 
cified the  particular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
Earty.  Tnis  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
er  own  confidents,  but  concealed  the  author  of 
her  information.  In  the  mean  time,  Catiline 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  most  dangerous 
designs,  and  was  opposed  in  his  election  by  all 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Cicero^  at  the  same 
time,  being  supported  by  the  senate,  was  elected, 
together  with  Caius  Antonius.  The  latter  stooa 
ca^idate  upon  the  same  interest  with  CatlFm^ 
and  was  preferred  to  him  only  bv  a  small  majority* 
By  this  event  the  designs  of  Cati- 
U.  C.  690.  line  were  supposed  to  be  frustrated ; 
jf  TUKm  ^"^  ^^  consuls  were  not  likel^r  to 
cictr0,  ®°^   ^^  ^    quiet  administration. 

CAnUmHu.  The  tribunitian  power,  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration,  was  gradually 
recovering  its  force,  and  eitending  its  operations. 
Every  person  that  could  give  any  puSlic  disturb- 
ance, tnat  could  annoy  the  senate,  or  mortify 
any  of  its  leading  members;  every  one  that  had 
views  of  ambition  adverse  to  the  laws,  or  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  scenes  of  confusion  and 
tumult;  every  pers(»i  oppressed  with  debt,  who 
wished  to  defraud  his  creditors;  .every  perton 
who^  by  his  profligacy  or  crimes,  was  at  variance 
with  the  tribunals  of  justice,  was  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  tfaie  popular 
paity.  Tm  Roman  people  bad  once  been  oivid- 
ed  into  patrician  and  plebeian,  next  into  noblemen 
and  commoners;  but  now  they  took  sides  with 
little  regard  to  former  distinctions  against  or  for 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tribes^ 
the  duorderly  ^d  the  profligate  began  to  prevail ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  could  meet,  the  comitia,  for  the  most 
part,  was  nut  another  name  for  such  riotous  as- 
semblies, as  were  made  up  of  the  persons  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rdhie.  The  minds  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  distrust,  alarmed 
with  sunnises  of  plots,  and  various  combinations 
of  desperate  persons^  who  united  their  influence^ 
not  to  carry  elections  or  attain  to  prefermenti^ 
but  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to  share  in  its 
spoils.^ 

One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
Ln  StniUa  year^  Servilius  Rullus,  soon  after  his 
•^fvris.  admission  into  office,  under  pretence 
of  providing  settlements  for  many  of  the  dtizens^ 
promulgated  the  hoids  of  an  Agnrian  law,  which 
be  earned  to  the  senate  and  the  people.  The 
subject  of  former  grants  was  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted,  and  all  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
Roman  citizena.  This  tribune  proposed  a  new 
expedient  to  open  aettlements  for  tne  indigent, 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  purchase.  It  was  pro- 
poaed  that  lul  estates,  territories,  or  possessions  of 
any  sort,  which  befonged  to  the  republic,  should 
be  sold ;  that  all  acquisitions  of  temtozy  recently 
made,  and  the  spoils  taken  from  any  enemy, 
should  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner;  that 
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Hm  money  uiring  from  soeh  nles  should  be  em- 
plcKvMl  in  purchamng  arable  and  cultivabie  landi^ 
to  be  awigned  in  loU  to  the  needy  citizen* ;  and 
that,  to  carry  this  law  into  execution,  ten  eom- 
misuoners  should  be  named  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  pontifis  were  named,  not  by  the 
whole  people,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  select- 
ed by  lot^:  that  these  commissioners  should  be 
judges,  without  appeal,  of  what  was  or  was  not 
puluic  property ;  or  what  wss  to  be  sOld,  of  what 
was  to  be  bought,  and  at  what  price;  that  they 
were  to  receive  and  judge  of  the  accounts  of  every 
consul,  or  other  officer,  except  Pompey,  com- 
msnding  in  any  province,  where  any  capture  was 
made,  or  new  territory  acouiied :  and  in  short, 
that  they  should,  dunng  nve  years,  which  was 
the  intended  term  of  their  commission,  be  the 
sole  masters  of  all  ^perty  within  the  empire, 
whethei'  public  or  private. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
thar  office,  when  they  returned  in  procession 
fiom  the  cadtol,  and  gave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  Rullus  had  the  pr^umption  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  fiithers, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbatbn  and  authority  in  being  car- 
ried  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  lost ;  the  remainder  nuiy 
be  reckoned  among  the  highest  specimens  of  his 
eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  speeches  he  de- 
livered to  the  people,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  venture 
to  imitate  his  own  expressions)  that,  from  the 
first  clause  of  this  law  to  the  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  o(  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
done  but  th<S  erecting,  in  ten  persona^  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Af^rarian  law,  an  aboolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  emoire,  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states;  anu,  in  short,  over  all  the  world  as 
&r  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  painted 
in  such  lively  colours  the  abuses  which  might  be 
committed  by  Rullus,  and  by  his  associates,  in 
judging  what  was  private  and  what  public  pro- 
perty, in  making  saJes,  in  making  purchases^  in 
planting  the  colonies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impu- 
dence  <m  the  cheat,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  granting  ot  such  pow- 
ers^ the  absurdity  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the 
whole  measure^  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  its  author  hissed  from  the  assemblyi  and 
treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  with  ^preat  distinction,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  contmucd  to  furnish  him 
with  opportunities  to  display  it^  Roscius  Ame- 
rinus,  having  been  tribune  of  the  people  a  few 
years  before,  had,  by  the  authority  of  his  office, 
set  apart  some  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the 

auestrian  order.  This  gave  offence  to  the  peo- 
1  so  that  Roscius  ^iw  commonly  hissed  when 
he  appeared  at  any  of  tht^  laiMic  assemblies.  On 
some  one  of  these  occasions  the  consul  interposed ; 
and»  in  a  popular  harangue,  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  knights  to  himself  and  reconciled  the 
Moplu  to  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  in 
lavoi^  uf  that  body. 


1  It  U  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order 
to  tpeeii.  but  wrote  after  he  bad  ipoken,  for  tbje  use  of 
AisMsads.   E^sL  ad  Atticum,  lib.  iL  o.  L 


There  happened  under  the  sane  eonsnlate* 
business  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  the  privilege 
of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  of  slate,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance  of  Sylla. 
Their  fiite.  was  undoubtedly  calamhons  and  se^ 
vere.  Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  young 
to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  their  party,  were  now 
come  of  age,  and  found  themselves  stript  of  their 
birthright,  and  stigmatind  with  this  mark  of  dis- 
honour. It  was  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  take 
away  this  cruel  exclusion.  But  Cicero^  appre- 
hending that  this  proposal  tended  to  arm  and  to 
strengthen  persons,  who,  from  long  uw,  •had  con- 
tract^ an  habitual  disaffection  to  the  estabhahed 
government,  ppwerfully  opposed  the  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  navin^  it  rejected.' 

Though  me  orations  on  the  two  sabjects  last 
mentioned  have  perished,  great  pert  of  that  which 
he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  0.  Rabirius  still  remains. 
This  man,  <^  a  great  age,  a  respectabte  senator 
at  the  distance  of  six-and-thirty  yean^  was 
brought  to  trial  as  an  aocomplice  in  the  death  of 
Apuleius  Satuminus,  the  fiictioos  tribune,  who^ 
as  has  been  related,  having 'seized  the  capitol, 
was,  by  the  consuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Flac* 
cus,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
attended  by  all  the  most  respecteble  dtisBeits  in 
arms,  forced  from  his  strong-hold,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labieiius,  one  of  the  tribune*) 
was  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  tnat  this  tribune  acted  at  the  in- 
stigation, and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Julius 
CtBsar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was, 
by  making  an  example  of  this  respectene  person 
in  so  strong  %  case,  where  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  commands  of  the  most  popular 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of  so  old  a 
date  should  have  repelled  every  danger,  effec- 
tually, for  the  future,  to  deter  eveir  person  from 
acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  or  irom  opposing 
force  to  the  designs  of  factious  tribunes^  however 
turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  friends  of  government 
were  ^reaUy  alarmed,  and  united  in  defence  of 
Rabinus.'  The  popular  party,  as  aheady  de- 
scribed, the  ambitious,  the  profligate^  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  <m  scenes  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  charge  for  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  and  destined  the  accused 
to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves.  **  The 
executioner  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cieera^ 
''and  the  cross  is  rapcted  for  a  Roman  citixen  in 
tbe  field  of  Mars."  The  accusation  was  firrt 
brought  before  the  prctor,  who  possessed  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Tlus  magis- 
trate empannelled  two  judges^  who  were  to  deter- 
mine in  this  mighty  cause.  These  were  Oaius 
Julius  and  Lucius  Cftsar.  At  thb  court  the 
defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with  appeaimnoes 
of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius  Uttsar,  that 
sreatiy  increased  the  alarm.  Thu  rising  citixen 
had  always  courted  thepopuUce^  and  was  strong^ 
supported  by  them.  That  he  shouU  aim  at  Eo- 
noun  and  power,  it  was  sfid,  is  oommoii;  bat 
that  he  wianed  to  provide  impunity  for  the  dis- 
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IMmti  of  the  eommoownHh,  was  abrmiiig. 
The  crime  of  RabiriuS)  even  if  he  ooold  be  con- 
▼icfed  of  it,  hid  been  committed  the  veer  before 
Caser  was  bom.  In  the  penon  of  toe  aocoaed 
tnrj  cireuOMtence,  even  on  the  rappontion  of 
a  true  chaige,  pleaded  for  compaiaion  and  even 
for  reaped :  the  foot,  at  the  aame  time,  was  de- 
nied, and  a  poaitive  evidence  waa  brooght,  that 
another  had  reoei^  a  reward  for  killing  Saturn- 
inna :  but  ttie  policy  of  the  fiiction  required  thb 
victim;  and  the  aentenoe  muat  have  been  exe> 
oated,  if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  appeal, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  where  indeed  hia 
cauae  might  be  reckoneu.  more  deaperate  than  if 
It  had  been  beforA  a  aelect  court.  The  Jpartiea 
attended  thia  trial  with  great  ardour.  Hoiten- 
aiua  conducted  the  ap|>eaT  and  defence.  Cicero 
pleaded  in  behalf  ot  juatice  and  government; 
painted  the  age,  the  infirmitiea,  the  forlorn  atate 
of  the  defendant,  who  had  survived  hia  relationa 
and  his  frienda.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
government  and  to  oroer  fnun  thia  precedent,  in 
terma  that  muat  have  melted  every  heaH,  not 
callous  fnm  ambition,  fection,  or  profligacy  of 
manners:  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  assembly 
of  the  oentttriea,  the  majority  waa  hastening  to 
affirm  the  aentence,  when  QL.  Cecilfaia  MeteUua 
Celer,  then  pnetor,  and  one  of  the  augura^  hasten- 
ed to  the  Janiculum,  and  tore  down  the  enaign 
which  waa  planted  there  as  a  sign  of  peace.  A 
ally  piece  of  superstition  stopt  the  proceedings  of 
those  whom  neither  justice  nor  compaasion,  nor 
regard  to  government  could  restrain. 

It  waa  eatablii^ed,  as  has  been  formeriy  no- 
Jced,*  that  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 
not  proceed  without  this  signal  in  view.  Iii  the 
irst  ages  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  alwayaatthe 
lAte.  While  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
field  on  one  side  or  the  city,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  asaailed  on  the  other.  When  they  as- 
sembled, therefore,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  a  guard 
was  always  ported  on  the  Janiculum,  ami  an 
enaign  displayed.  If  any  enemy  app^ired,  the 
ensign  was  taken  down,  the  assembly  dismissed, 
and  the  people  took  to  their  arma.  Thia  oere- 
'  mony,  fike  many  other  cuatoma  both  of  aupersti- 
tion  and  law,  remained  after  the  oocasbn  had 
ceased ;  and  it  was  held  Uleanl  or  impioiA  iil  the 
people  to  proceed  in  any  alair  without  the  en- 
aign in  view.  By  thia  meana  the  trial  waa  put 
o^  and  the  proeecutorS)  desfkairing  of  beinc  aUe 
to  work  up  the  people  again  into  au  equal  aegree 
of  violence,  dropt  the  prosecution.  The  cauae 
atill  remained  undecided,  and  the  power  of  the 
aenate  to  defend  ita  own  authority,  continued  in 
a  atale  of  suspense. 

The  tribune  Labienus  kid  aside  all  tboughta 
of  renewing  the  proaecntbn,  in  order  to  purroe 
the  oiviect  of  aome  other  popular  acta;  one  in 
particular,  to  repeal  the  ahnoat  only  remaining 
ordinance  of  Sylla;  that  which  related  to  the 
election  of  priests.  The  right  of  dectbn  waa 
again  taken  Irom  the  college,  and,  aocordiiy  to 
the  law  of  Domithia,  given  to  seventeen  of  the 
tribes  that  were  to  be  drawn  by  kC.  Thia  change 
vras  intended  to  imen  the  way  of  Caiua  Juliua 
Casar  into  that  oflioe;  and  be  waa  accordingly 
proowted  to  it  in  the  following  ^rear. 

Others  of  the  tribunes  fikewise  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  themaelvea  by  acta  of  turbulenoe  and 
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sedition.  MeteOosNepos  endeavoured  to: 
that  ckuse  of  the  act  against  bribery  and  ooi^ 
ruption,  whkh  deckred  the  partv  convicted  to 
be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  oifioea  of  state. 
Thk  tnbune,  though  auffidently  diaposed  to  dla- 
orderiy  courses,  had  nuiny  connections  among 
the  moat  respectabk  citiiens,  and  waa  perauaiiec^ 
in  this  instance,  to  drop  hia  design. 

But  among  the  aevera]«onfederaciea  into  which 
the  popular  party  was  divided,  none  was  mure 
desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous,  tluin 
that  of  Caliline,  the  late  diaappointed  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  Hu  rival  Cicero  had  intima« 
tion,  before  the  electiona,  of  a  deaign  formed  by 
thk  deaperate  fection  against  hk  own  person, 
and  still  continued  to  dbwrve  them.  He  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who  had 
given  the  first  hinta  of  a  dangerous  oonapiracys 
and,  by  meana  of  thia  woman,  procured  tne  con 
fidence  of  Curius,  who  gave  bim  minute  infomui* 
tion  of  all  the  prooeedinga  of  the  party.    . 

In  public,  Catiline  again  profeaaed  himaelf  a 
candidate  for  the  oflioe  of  consul,  in  competition 
with  Servius  SulpiciuS)  P.  Mumna,  and  J.  Si- 
lanua.  He  boasted  of  support  ftom  Antonius ; 
but  Cioerb  to  divert  hk  colleague  from  thk  dan- 

Srous  connection,  made  him  every  conQCsaion. 
aving,  in  drawing  lota  for  the  provuicea  of  Gkul 
and  Maoedonk,  drawn  the  ktteif-  whioh  waa 
thought  to  be  preferable,  he  yklded  it  up  to  A  n- 
toniua ; '  and  by  this,  and  eveiy  other  means  in 
hk  power,  penmaded  him  to  value  the  secure 
possession  of  dignities  and  honours,  kwfully  ob- 
tained, In  preference  to  expectationa  formed  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

In  secret,  Catiline  encouraged  hk  adherents 
by  profcasing  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
aupported  by  numbera  who  •  were  ready  to  take 
arma  at  hk  command.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  hk  partv  in  October,  a  few  daya  before  the 
oonsttkr  eJectionsi  he  opened  the  whole  of  hk 
design;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  k  said  to  have  uaed  expressions  to 
the  folbwing  purpose :  "  The  distressed  can  rely 
for  relkf  onW  on  thoae  who  have  a  common  cauae 
with  themselves.  Whoever,  in  hk  own  fortune, 
k  at  ease,  ^ill  not  regard  the  miaery  of  othera. 
If  yon  would  know  how  I  stand  afilected  to  the 
partiea  whkh  now  divide  the  commonwealth,  rich 
crediton  and  needy  debtor 9^  recollect  whtft  every 
one  knows,  that  I  have  no  aafety^  but  in  the  de- 
structkn  of  the  one,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  other 
that  my  interest  k  the  same  with  yours^  and  that 
I  have  courage  to  attempt  what  may  be  necessary 
for  your  benefit*' 

From  the  atrain  of  thk  passage,  the  dewription 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  ad* 
dressed,  may  be  eaaily  collected.  Cicero,  who 
had  frequently  taxed  Catiline  with  dangeroua 
dewkni^  now  diMermined  to  ky  the  whok  of  hk 
intefiigence  before  the  senate;  and  for  thk  pur- 
poae  (feferred  the  consular  electkos,  which  wen 
to  have  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
to  a  future  day,  and  aasembled  the  senate.  Cati* 
line  having  with  the  other  members  attended,  and 
hearing  tM  diarge^  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or 
to  palhate  hk  wo^  "  There  are,"  he  said,  **in 
this  republic,  two  parties ;  one  weak  both  in  ita 
membera  and  beau;  the  other,  strong  in  its  men» 
beis,  but  wanting  a  head:  whik  I  have  the 
honour,  of  being  supported  by  .thk  party,  it  shall 
have  a  head.*'    Upon  theae  words^  a  gomal  ciy 
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of  mdigiiatini  mm  in  the  WBate;  but  no  resdhi- 
tion  Wit  taken.  Many,  who  were  there  preeent 
■■  memben,  were  pl^aMd  to  see  the  eenato  itielf 
faieuked;  and  Catiline,  at  if  in  oondition4o  brave 
ail  hb  enemies,  waa,  in  all  hit  expresMone,  equally 
unguarded  in  the  streets  and  in  the  senate.  To 
Cato^  who^  in  the  public  forani,  some  days  before 
this  meeting,  had  tnieatened  him  with  a  prosecu- 
tion :  "  Do^**  he  said,  "  but  if  vou  light  a  flame  in 
my  fortunes,  I  will  extinguish  it  under  the  ruins 
of  the  oommonweaUh."^ 

A  prosecution  was  aduaDy  raised  against  him 
HI  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  younff  man  of 
distinction,  for  carrying  aims  agamst  uie  public 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  thoiwht 
proper  to  dissemble  his  thoughts,  and  ofiered  to 
commit  his  person  to  custody  tilt  his  innocence 
should  appear.  *'Noone,"  he  said,  **  who  knows 
my  rank,  my  pretensions,  and  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  will 
believe,  that  its  destruction  is  to  be  apprehended 
ftom  me^  and  that  its.  safety  is  to  come  from  a 
native  of  Arpinum.^'  He  offered  to  commit 
himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero^  of  Metellus,  or 
of  any  other  magistrate,  till  this  injurious  asper- 
sion were  removed.  To  this  olfier  the  consul 
lepUed,  That  he  who  did  not  think  himself  safe 
within  the  same  rsmparts  with  Catiline,  would 
Bflt  receive  httn  into  his  house.' 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleled  freedom  now 
enjoyed  by  RomAn  citisens,  persons  accused  of 
the  most  (iangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  during 
the  dependence  of  their  trial,  either  to  proceed  in 
Iierpetiating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw  ftom  jus- 
tice. This  effect  was  derived  from  the  laws  of 
Valerius  and  Pordus,  which  aecured  against 
yiolenoe  or  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  Uie  per- 
son of  every  citizen,  until  he  were  finally  con- 
demned by  the  people.  In  support  of  this  pnvile^e, 
which  was  salotaiy,  when  the  abuse  of  power  in 
the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  tiie 
Kcense  of  crimes  in  the  subject,  -the  Romans  per- 
sisted evifti  after  vice  was  become  too  strong  for 
tie  laws,  and  when  exemption  from  every  just 
nsrftraint  was  fatally  mistsken  for  liberty.  The 
state  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occasions, 
into  the  most  violent  convulsions,  because  there 
was  no  otdinaiT  or  regular  method  of  preventing 
disordef^  or  of  suppressing  them  on  their  firat 
appearance. 

Catiline,  soon  after  the  elections,  at  which,  by 
he  preference  eiven  to  Mursna  and  SUanus,  he 
received  a  fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of 
the  consulship,  sent  Maliios,  or  Manlius,  an  ex- 
perienced sokiier,  who  had  served  with  himself 
under  Sylla.  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection  in  the 
•listrict  of  Etruna.  This  officer,  in  the  end  of 
Detober,  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  to  debton 
irom  the  oppression  of  their  creditpis,  had  actually 
tssembled  a  considerable  body  %f  men.^  Ac- 
counts at  the  same  time  were  received,  that 
PubKos  Sjrlla  was  making  a  laige  purchase  of 
f  buliaton  at  Capua,  and  insurrections  were  ac- 
cordingly apprehended  on  the  side  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  In  this  state  of  afbin^  conttnual 
i^brmations  being  brought  of  Catiline's  designs^ 
ae  satiate  gave  in  chatge  to  tiie  consuls  to  watch 
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over  the  salely  of  the  atale;  and  these  ofiocn 
accordingly  put  chosen  bodira  of  men  under  ante^ 
and  secured  all  the  posts  of  consequence  in  the 
city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Cretc^  who 
still  remained  without  the  walls  in  hopea  of  t 
triumph,  was  appointed  to  command  on  the  ade 
of  Aimlia.  The  prvtor  Metellus  Celer  was  sent 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  i>rder  to  secure  the  peace 
of  that  province  ^  and  the  consul  Antonius  was 
destined  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Malliua 
at  FosubB.^ 

Catiline  meanwhile  remained  in  the  city,  and 
had  frequent  consultations  for  the  preparation 
sod  the  execution  of  his  plot.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of  Nofember,  ia 
the  nous^  of  M.  Porcius  Leoca,^  a  general  msa- 
sscre  of  the  principal  senston  was  pnyjected. 
The  Gonspiraton  severally  chose  their  statitms^ 
and  undertook  their  several  parts.  Two  in  pai^ 
ticular,  who  were  &iniUar  in  Cicero's  house,  un- 
dertook next  rooming,  under  pretence  of  s  viut, 
to  soxprise  and  aas^aainate  the  consul  But  he 
being\he  same  night  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
Fulvia,  gave  the  proper  orders,  and  the  intended 
murderers,  upon  their  appearance  at  hia  door, 
were  refilsed  admittance.  He  immediately  after 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiler. 
Catiline  presented  himself  with  ois  usual  pva- 
sumption;  and  Cicero^  as  appean  firam  an  oration 
which  he  then  delivered,  mstead  of  laying  the 
matter  in  form  before  the  senate,  accosted  Cati- 
line in  a  vehement  invective,  urging  him  to  be 
gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps  were  mi- 
nutely observed,  where  his  meaning  was  undei- 
stood,  and  precautions  taken  against  all  his  de- 
signs. "  I  tokl  you,"  said  the  consul,  "  Uiat  your 
emissary  Mallius  would  be  in  arms  by  the  first 
of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  massacre  of 
the  senatora  about  the  same  time.  T  now  repeat 
the  memorable  words  you  made  use  of  when  you 
were  told,  that  many  of  the  senatora  had  with 
drawn  from  the  city.  You  should  be  satisfied, 
vou  said,  with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained. 
Were  you  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beset 
on  every  side  by  the  guards  posted  to  watch  yout 
Did  your  intention  to  suipnse  Pneneste,  on  the* 
night  of  the  first  of  N ovember,  escape  mel  Did 
you  nol  find  precautions  taken  that  argued  a 
knowledge  of  your  design  1  There  is  notmng,  in 
short,  tint  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  that  you 
meditate,  which  is  not  heard,  wbch  is  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  me  in  every  drcamstance. 
What  of  last  nightl  Were  you  not  at  the  house 
of  Porcius  Lecca  1  Deny  it !  1  have  evid.jnea» 
There  are  here  preaent  perrona  who  were  of  your 
company.  But  where  are  we  1  What  manner 
of  flovemment  or  republic  is  this  1  The  enemies 
and  dcstroyera  of  the  commonwealth  make  a  paiC 
in  its  highest  councils  I  We  know  them,  and ' 
yet  they  are  suffered  to  lite  1  But,  be  gone.  The 
time  of  enduring  you  is  past.  The  worU  is  con- 
vinced  of  your  guilt  6tay  only  till  there  isnot 
a  single  person  that  can  pretend  to  dmibt  of  it ; 
till  your  own  partizans  must  be  silent,  and  tiU 
the  damour,  which  they  would  willingly  nisn 
against  every  neoeasaiy  act  of  govemment,  be 
suppressed." 

This  being  the  general  tendeney  of  the  consul'n 
speech,  fraught  with  such  alarming  matter,  and 
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WBUBO  Willi  BO  MDn  OfNifidmoc,  tin  sudiAMe  tvw 
M»ed  with  tenor,  and  nitnben,  who  happenod 
to  be  on  the  nme  bench  with  CatifincL  withdrew 
fiom  his  eiife.  He  himflelf  aroee^  wid  attempted 
to  Tindieate  his  ehtnicter,  bat  was  aiienoed  with 
a  general  cry  of  indimtion ;  npon  which  he  1^ 
the  eenate;  and,  after  ooneeiting  ikrther  mea- 
anres  with  thoae  of  his  party,  not  thmking  tfaiit  a 
lon]^  slay  in  the  cit^  ooold  be  of  any  use  to  his 
aAin,  he  withdrew  m  the  night,  leaving  letters 
behind  him  to  some  of  the  senators,  in  wbich  he 
eomplained,  that,  \jy  a  combination  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  was  driven  into  exile;  and  that,  rather 
than  be  the  occasion  of  any  distorbanoe  in  the 
eommonweahh,  he  was  wilhng  to  retire.  While 
these  letters  were  handed  about  in  the  oity,  he 
took  his  way,  preeeded  by  the  nshereand  ensigns 
of  a  Roman  proconsul,  sttaight  for  the  camp  of 
Mailitts,  and  entered  into  a  state  of  open  war. 
The  features  of  this  man*s  pottrut  are  probably 
exaggerated  by  the  vehement  pencib  and  lively 
'  '  of  Cicero  and  of  Sallnst.  He  is  re- 
as  able  to  endure  haidsfaipe  of  any 
and  as  fearless  in  any  danger ;  as,  from  his 
youth,  fond  of  discord,  assaseinatioms  and  blood- 
flhed ;  as  having,  under  pretence  of  Sylla's  pro- 
scription) murobred  his  own  brother  to  possess 
his  estate ;  as  having  murdered  his  own  cnild,  to 
remove  the  objectbn  made  to  him  by  a  vroman 
who  refined  to  many  him  with  the  prospect  of 
being  a  step-mother.  He  is  represented  as  lapa- 
cbus^  prodiga],  gloomy,  impetuous,  unquiet,  dis- 
sembling, and  perfidious;  a  description,  of  which 
the  horron  are  probably  amplUied ;  but  for  which 
ii  cannot  be  doubted  tHere  was  much  foundation, 
as  he  for  exceeded  in  profligacy  and  desperation 
all  those  who,  either  in  this  or  the  fonner  •ajge, 
were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  viee^  hastenmg 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  profesMd  to  have  particular  in- 
teDigenee  of  the  progress  of  Catdine.  This, 
according  to  Saltust,  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by  whose 
means  he  obtained  a  correspondence  with  Curius; 
hut  he  himself,  in  none  of  nis  orations,  gives  any 
intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
his  information.  It  is  probable  that  Curius  in- 
Asted  on  being  concealed,  that  he  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  conspivatore  as  an  in- 
former and  a  traitor.  On  this  account  the  consul, 
ahhouffh  he  was  minutely  apprised  of  paiticularB, 
was  oMiffed  to  adopt  the  plan  ne  hithertn  followed, 
to  urge  tiie  oonspiiaton  mto  open  hostilities,  and 
a  fulldeclaration  of  their  purpose.  I&j  had  suc- 
ceeded with  respect  to  Catiline;  but  his  aoeom- 
plioes  were  yet  very  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
were  taking  their  measures  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  were  in  arms. 

In  this  state  of  aflain,  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Roman 
citizen  of  distinction,  came  to  the  consul,  and  in- 
formed- him,  that  tlw  ambassadoft  of  the  Ailo- 
brogeS)  a  people  then  inhabitinff  what  is  now 
called  the-tenitory  of  Geneva,  and  j^ait  of  Savoy, 
whose  patron  he  was,  had  made  him  privy  to  a 
very  momentous  affair ;  that,  upon  being  dis- 
appointed in  a  suit,  on  wtdch  tlk,y  had  bem  em- 
floyed  to  the  senate,  th^  had  been  carried  by  P. 
Jmbrenus  to  Puhlius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  the 
pnetor,  who  condoled  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  wrong  they  had  received,  assured  ttiem  of 
redress  if  theywould  merit  the  fovour  of  a  paity 
that  was  soon  to  have  the  ascendant  at  Rome ; 
and   proposed   that  they  should,  immediately 


upon  their  Ntum  to  Aar  own  conatiy,  pravai 
OB  their  nation  to  naich  an  army,  for  this  pu^' 
pose,  into  Italy.  Cicero  immediately  laid  hold  q£ 
tins  hntelligeiite^  as  aifonttng  means  to  bring  the 
plot  to  light,  and  furnish  a  sufikient  evidence  to 
convict  ue  conspirators.  He  desired  Sanga  to 
encourage  the  eorrespamieiice^  to  adviae  the  am- 
faassadon  to  insist  on  proper  credentials  to  ba 
shown  to  their  countrymen,  to  proeure  a  list  of 
the  Roman  citiaens  wIm\  in  case  they  should  riaa 
in  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  becoma 
bound  to  protect  them ;  and  when  they  ahould  be 
thus  provided,  and  about  to  depart,  he  instructed 
Sanga  to  hrinff  him  intimation  of  their  motion^ 
that  they  might  be  secured,  with  their  writings 
and  other  enlenee  of  the  foete  to  be  aacertainedi 
San^  havii^  instructed  the  ambassadon  a&- 
oonhngly,  gave  notice  of  their  motiona  to  tha 
consul.  In  the  evening  before  they*  were  to  de- 
'part,  Cicero  ordered  the  pratotSy  L.  Flaceus  and 
C.  Pontimie,  to  mareb  by  diflerent  ways^  and  in 
small  parties^  after  it  was  dark,  a  auffiaent  armed 
foroe  to  intercept  the  ambassadors  of  the  AU»> 
brqgesw  The  parties  were  stationed  on  difierent 
sides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridn  called  Milvio^ 
without  knowing  of  each  other,  and  witho«t 
having  any  suspieion  of  the  purpose  for  whirh 
they  were  placed,  forther  than  areae  from  their 
faavii^  been  told  thai  they  were  to  seiaa  any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  paai.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  roorniiig  the  ambassadon  entered 
on  the  bridge  witn  a.  numerous  retinue ;  and  be^ 
ing  challenged,  and  commanded  to  stop  by  the 
party  that  was  plaoed  to  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  foroe  their  way ;  and  some  blood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  prston^ 
with  their  ensigns  of  office,  the  ambassadon 
ecaacd  to  resist.  Their  despatches  were'secured. 
Vohnrcius,  a  Roman  dtii^  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  aearched.  Letten 
were  found  upon  him,  in  difierent  hands,  and 
under  difierent  seala,  addressed  toCattline.  Thes^ 
together  with  the  prisonen^  were  immediately 
carried  back  to  tha  dty. 

The  consul  being  apprised  of  the  success  which 
attended  this  part  of  on  design,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  eouM  be  token  by  the  paity,  messages  to 
Qabiniui^  Statilius,  Cethf^us^  and  Lentulua,  do> 
siring  to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The  thrra 
former  came  with  the  messenfler;  but  Lentulus 
was  newly  gone  to  bed,  and,  oy  his  delay,  aave 
some  caoae  to  suspect  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  He  too^  nowever,  came  f  and  the  houae 
of  Cicero  was  presently  crowded,  not  only  with 
nnmbere  -of  the  equestrian  order  that  were  in 
arms  for  the  defenos  of  his  penon,  but  likewise 
with  many  senatore  whmn  he  destrsd  to  be  pre- 
sent The  ambassadon  of  the  AUobrogea,  now 
prisonetSk  were  likewise  conducted  thither,  and 
the  letten  found  upon  them  were  produced  un- 
opened. Cieare  declared  his  intenlian  toassemble^ 
the  senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  tha 
whole  matter  before  them.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany were  of  opinion,  that  the  letten  should  be 
mat  opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  Ihey  co»- 
tatned  any  matter  of  ao  much  moment,  as  to 
require  assembling  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  sa 
great  an  alarm  was  Hkely  to  be  taken.  Cicer% 
however,  having  no  doubt  of  the  contente  of  tha 
ietten,  and  of  the  importance  of  thejnattar«  over- 
ruled those  scruplei^  and  the  senate  was  aooord- 
ingly  catted.    Meaotima  the  AUobngas  dropped 
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KMnfe'cxpTOMMiii  wbicD  mplicdi  tiMik  snni  wen 
oonoealed  in  *.h«  houae  of  Cethegm.  This  occa* 
noned  a  search  being  then  made,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  daggieis  and  swords  wereaoocnd-' 
ingly  foand. 

At  the  meettng  of  the  lenate,  Voituicius  was 
lint  examined ;  he  denied  his  linowledge  of  any 
trealwnable  designs,  but  appeared  disconoexted ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that  had 
been  otTered  for  the  discovery  of  any  plot  aj^ainst 
the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  ne  himself 
would  be  exposed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed, 
that  the  letters  seized  in  his  custody  were  sent  by 
the  pnetor  Lentulus  and  others :  that  he  had  be- 
sides a  verbal  message  to  Catiline,  informing 
him  that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for  execution ; 
that  the  station  of  every  person  ^as  assigned; 
that  some  were  appointecl  to  set  fire  to  the  aty  in 
different  plaon,  aiu)  some  to  massacre  their  ene- 
mies in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  that  was  likely 
to  he  pocasioned  by  the  fire;  and  desiring  that 
Catiline,  in  order  to  support  his  friends,  and  to 
profit  by  the  diverrion  tney  were  to  make  in  his 
mvour  within  the  walls,  should  issue  a  proclama- 
Uon  to  arm  the  slaves^  and  that  he  himself  should 
march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  Allebroffes  being  next 
introduced,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  been 
char^  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus^  Statilius^  and 
Casstus,  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompa- 
nied with  directions,  without  delay,  to  march  a 
body  of  hoTse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  a  numerous  infiintry,  and  recaeive  pro- 
per directions  in  what  manner  they  should  &r- 
ther  proceed ;  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lentulus 

2 noted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
lybils,  by  which  he  himself  was  pointed  out  as 
the  third  of  the  Comehi,'  destined  to  arrive  at  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome :  that  the  conspirators  had 
dififereti  about  the  time  of  executing  their  design. 
Lentulus  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  deferred  to 
the  holy-days  in  December;  that  Cethe^us,  not^ 
withstuuluig,  and  the  others,  were  impatient,  and 
desired  a  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  conspirators  were  next  called  In 
their  turns;  and  the  letters^  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus, 
being  the  first  examined^  persisted  in  driving  his 
knowledge  of  arnr  conspiracy ;  accounted  for  the 
arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  by  saying.  He 
was  cunous  of  workmanship  of  that  nature,  and 
always  bought  what  he  liked.  He  maintained 
his  countenarice  well,  till  his  letter  was  produced, 
and  then  fell  into  grcsit  oonAisbn,  as  the  seal  was 
iomiediately  known  to  be  his. 

Lentulus  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  charge;  affected'  not  to  know  either  Voltur- 
Gius.orthe  ambassadors;  asked  them  upon  what 
occasion  they  ever  could  pretend  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  house  1  He,  however,  owned  the 
seal  affixed  to  the  letter  that  was  now  produced 
against  him.  It  was  the  head  of  hisgraiid&ther. 
But  the  letter  being  opened,  was  found  to  be 
unsigned,  and  in  the  following  general'  terms: 
**The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  .  Fear 
nothing.  Remember  where  you  stand;  and  ne- 
glect nothing.  Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  mean- 
cat"  White  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  some 
one  asked  him,  If  he  had  never  quoted  the 


1  Hw  farmsr  two  wars  Claaa  and  flijrlla. 


STbOine  ofades  to  then  Ganbl  ConftandaA 
with  this  qaestioo,  he  forgot  his  disguM^  mA 
confessed. 
Gbbinius  too  was  at  bat  brought  to  own  bk 

Siilt;  and  in  thb  manner  the  oonspiiacy  waa 
lly  laid  open.  L.  Julius  Casar,  the  consul  of 
the  former  year,  in  the  presence  of  Lentulus  ^^ 
was  married  to  his  sister,  oave  his  opinion,  that 
this  unhappy  man  sboukl  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  "This,"  he  said,  **isno  unprecedented 
measure.  My  gnndfether^  Fi^vius  Flaocu^  was 
slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Glabinius.  His  son 
was  taken  into  custody  and  put  to  death  in  pri- 
eon."  Iq  the  mean  time  Lentulus  was  ordered  tc 
divest  himself  of  the  ofilice  of  pnetor,  and,  tfr«- 
gether  with  his  aoooinpUcea,  was  committed  Vs 
close  imprisonment.  This  Cornelius  Lentulus 
was  distinguished  b^  the  name  of  Sura.  He  had 
been  consul  about  eight  years  before,  and  was  mP- 
terwards,  for  his  debaucheries^  struck  off*  the  roUa 
of  the  senate.  He  had  now  again  condescended 
to  accept  of  the  of&ot  of  pnetor,  in  order  to  r^ 
cover,  m  the  capacity  of  a  magistrale^  his  seat  ie 
the  senate. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  apprehend  M. 
Csparius,  who  had  been  aent  to  raise  an  insui^ 
rectioii  in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furios,  Ma- 
gius  Chilo,  and  P.  IJmbrenna,  who  had  first  in- 
troduced  the  Gaulish  ambassadors  tp  Gabiniua. 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  tho  consul  Cicero  for 
his  ffreat  vimlance^  and  for  the  consummate  abi- 
lity he  had  ^wu  m  the  discovery  and  suppres- 
sion of  this  treasonable  design ;  to  the  pneton, 
for  the  foithful  execution  of  tne  consul's  orders* 
and  to  Antonius,  his  colleague,  for  having  dft> 
tacbed  himself  from  men  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  likewise  decreed 
in  honour  of  the  consu(  and  in  consideration  of 
this  d^verance  of  the  city  from  fire,  of  the  peo- 
ple firom  massacre^  and  of  Italy  from  devastation 
and  war. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  called,  Cicero 
gave  tlus  account  of  the  proceedings  in  a  speech 
which  is  still  extant,'  ana  early  on  the  following 
day  assembled  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  the 
fiufther  reaolutkuis  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
prisonen.  An  agent  had  been  busy  in  the  night 
to  raise  some  disturbance  in  fevour  of  Lentulusi 
but  the  deni^  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  struck 
the  people  in  generd  wiUi  so  much  horror,  that 
not  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  property,  but 
every  inhabitant  trembled  for  his  own  person,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  house.  The  avenues  to  the 
senate,  the  capitol,  the  forum,  all  the  templea 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day,  were 
crowded  with  armed  men.  The  consul  had  sum- 
moned the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  protect  the 
senate,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  came  forth  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  magiatrates. 

Wnen  the  senate  met,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgment.  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls-elecL  being  called  up  first  in  order,  declared 
himself  for  a  sentence  ot  death.  Tiberius  Nero 
differed  firom  him,  and  propoaed  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. The  majority,  however,  joined  Si- 
lanus, until  Caius  Julius  Cnsar  spoke.  This  able 
advocate  declared  against  the  opmion  of  Silanus^ 
not  as  too  severe,  but  as  contrary  to  kw.;  and  in 
sisted  on  the  danger  of  a  precedent  which  mighk 
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Mt  the  Bfe  of  eveiy  dteii  «t  the  m&tej  ef  a  'voCe 
in  the  eenate.  J>eath,  he  eald,  was  the  common 
destination  of  all  men ;  what  no  one  eoukl  avoid| 
and  what  the  wisefrequently  eoveted.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  {mnishment  i  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  mitigate,  but  to  increase,  the  se^eritT  or  the 
sentence  in  this  case.  He  proposed,  tnerefore, 
th4t  die  estates  of  the  prisoners  should  be  con- 
fiscated i  that  their  persons  should  be  committed 
for  lifSe  to  the  keeping  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
afiected  towns  in  Itsly ;  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
dansd  treason  for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  the 
senate  or  the  people  for  any  mitigatbn  of  their 
punishment 

Cesar  mif  ht  be  considered  as  uttering^  what 
the  popular  fiction  were  to  urge,  and  as  laving 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  and  the  conduct  of  eacli  particukr  mem- 
ber, might  be  afterwards  arraigned  before  the 
people.  The  terrors  of  the  Pordan  and  Sem- 
prouian  laws,  wlien  likely  to  be  urged  by  so 
powerftil  an  advocate,  akmiied  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate.  Silanos  is  said  to  have  retracted  his 
opinion.  The  consul  suboiitted  the  question  to 
the  judgment  o(  the  senate,  and  dedarad  his  wil- 
GngnesB  to  execute  any  decree  they  shoidd  form. 
He  treated  Cesar  with  great  respect,  and  hid 
hold  of  the  severe  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  in 
case  the  proceedings  of  govemmep^  with  respect 
to  the  matter  now  before  them,  should  hereafter 
be  questioned  or  brought  under  review.  "The 
senate,"  he  observed,  "  had  no  cause  to  dread  the 
imputation  of  cruelty.  It  was  mercy  to  prevent, 
in  the  most  efTectual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  per- 
petrated in  so  much  blood.  If  this  crime  were 
not  prevented,  they  were  to  see  that  city,  the  re- 
sort of  nations;  and  the  light  and  ornament  of 
empire,  perish  at  one  blow.  They  were  to  see 
heaps  of  her  citizens  unburied,  and  lying  in  their 
Mood ;  to  see  the  fury  of  Cethegus  let  loose  hi 
Border;  to  see  Lentulus  become  a  king,  Catiline 
commanding  an  army,  and  every  where  to  hear 
the  cries  of  methem,  to  see  the  ilight  of  chikiren, 
and  the  rape  of  virgins.  If  the  father  of  a  fo- 
mily,"  he  continued,  "should  spare  a  skve  who 
had  shed  the  Mood  of  his  children,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  set  fire  to  his  dwelling,  how 
should  such  a  fhther  be  oonsidend— «8  cruel,  or 
as  vontof  affection  1 

"He  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  Was 
given  out,  of  theit  not  bein^  in  condition  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  vigorous  against  those  men.  He 
Idrasel^  as  first  magistrate,  nad  not  negkscted  the 
neceseary  precautions ;  and  the  general  ardour 
with  whkh  all  ranks  of  men  eonounred  in  the 
defence  of  their  families,  their  propeitiee^  and  the 
seat  of  empire,  rendered  every  resolnnbn  they 
couM  take  secure  of  the  utmnrt  effect  The  fi>>> 
rum  is  fuU,  alt  the  temphis  in  its  neighbouihood 
are  full,  aO  the  streets  and  avenues  to  this  place 
of  assembly  are  fVill  of  citizens  of  every  denomina- 
tion, armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  H« 
requested  that  the  senate  wouki  issue  their  orders 
b^ore  the  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
hend dangerous  consequences^  if  these  matters 
wsee  ksft  undetermined,  and  the  city,  exposed  to 
the  accidents  of  the  folbwing  night  For  him- 
self, he  professed  to  have  tuen  ms  resolution. 
Althonm  he  felt  the  occasion  full  af  perNmat 


attempt)  implored  thdr  proteetion  for  his 
and  his  children.''* 

All  this  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate  befors 
Cato  Moke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  then  about 
thirty-ttifee  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  lUe,  taken  a  very  different  course  fVom  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  educatk)n,  was  averse  to  the  libertine  prin- 
ciples whidh  had  crept  into  the  politics  and  the 
manners  of  the  age.  He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer 
to  Caius  Cesar,  who^  he  observed,  seemed  to  mis- 


take the  questk>n.  "  We  are  not  inquiring,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  the  proper  punishment  of  a  ciima 
aheady  committed,  but  how  we  may  del^nd  the 
repubnc  fropi  an  immhaent  danger  with  svhich  it 
is  threatened.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisonera 
to  safe  keeping  in  the  country.  Why  into  the 
etmnitrl  Because  perhaps  the  faction  <^pR>Ai-< 
gate  citizens  is  more  numerous  in  Rome,  and 
may  rescue  them.  Is  Rome  the  only  fdace  to 
which  profligate  men  may  resort,  or  arepriaoneri 
of  state  most  secure  whca«  the  force  or  ffovem- 
ment  is  least  1  This  proposal  is  sorely  an  idle  one, 
if  the  author  of  it  professes  to  entertain  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  eeneral  alarm  of  all  the 
city,  he  and  such  persons  ee  not  afraid,  so  much 
the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  We 
are  beset  with  enemies,  both  within  and  withkmt 
the  waUs.  While  CatiHne  with  fire  and  sword  is 
hastening  to  your  gates,  you  hesitate,  whether  you 
will  cut  off  or  spare  his  associates,  that  are  taken 
with  the  torch  in  their  hands  and  the  dagger  at 
your  breast  1  You  must  strike  those  who  are  now 
m  your  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those 
who  are  coming  to  support  their  designs.  The 
remissness  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  will 
be  fblt  in  the  camp  of  Catiline^  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  suitable  effects.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  a|;reeaUy  to 
tfie  practice  which  our  ancestors  followed  in  all 
cases  of  treason  and  of  open  war  against  the 
commonwealth,  to  immediate  death." 

Such  is  aau]  to  have  been  the  speech  of  Cato^ 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  veor^ 
momentous  resolution  which  was  taken  on  tte 
present  occasion;  and  however  little  we  maybe 
incfined  to  consider  such  compositions  in  pBoij 
parts  of  ancient  history  as  redurds  of  fact,  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  representation,  as  it  it  given 
hy  a  person  who  himself  became  a  piiiMn  of 
Cesar,  asid  as  the  speech  itself  must  iave  been 
oflbred  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  wire  present 
at  the  delivery  of  iM    The  executico  of  the  pri- 
soners was  accordingly  determiiied.^ndComeuus 
Lentulus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  allowing  night, 
was,  by  order  of  the  oonsul,  committed  to  a  .vault- 
ed dungeon  under  ground,  ani  strangled.    Hia 
aoeompBoss  had  Uiesame  fatr;  And  the  minds  of 
nken,  though  somewhat  qiieted  of  their  fears, 
were  nevertheless  stiinne^  with  the  scene,  and 
beheld  with  amazement  a  patridan  of  Uie  Cor- 
nelian fiiQiily,  of  the  fi<>t  rank  in  the  eommon- 
wealtfa,  who  hiflvelf  nad  been  consul,  ^uflfering^ 
without  any  formal  trial,  by  the  handii  of  Htm 
common  executioner  of  justic&^ 

While  these  t&ings  were  in  agitation  at  Rome 


y  Cleero  in  Citillnam,  orat.  Iv.  ^  ^     . 

4  Tbe  nofv  credit  is  doe  to  tMs  seeoant  of  Catote 
sp««ch.  tbat the  speech  wbiob  is aseribed  to Cieerobjr 
tkeMme hvitorian,  is  a  flutiifUl exMrast  tkom  Ue oca- 
tion  which  still  remains. 


danger,  tie  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  con-  p   5"gI[ii!^.*Bell*Cstil.   Csr  ereo  ia  sentea^iam  Ce- 
script  frtbers,"  he  nid;  **  but,  if  he  fell  in  the  (-lonis?  quia  vtrbis  loculeatioribus  et  ploribds,  lea 
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Catiline  was  endearofunDg  to  augment  hia  foioe 
in  the  field.  He  found  about  two  thouaand  men 
under  MalUua.  These  he  fonned  into  twole- 
ffiona,  and  ae  hb  party  increased  be  completed 
tneir  numbers.  He  refuaed  for  aome  time  to  en- 
rol bis  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many  took  refuge 
in  his  camp;  thinking  it  would  macredit  and 
weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  part  of  it  on  this 
support  But  the  freemen  tmit  joined  him  being 
iU  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains,  and  iVequently  to 
change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
theHx>nsul ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in 
hopea  that  the  intended  bk>w  being  struck  at 
Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the  opposite  par^ 
would  enaue.  But  when  accounts  came  that  his 
design  had  failed  in  thecitv,  and  that  his  priocipal 
aaaociatea  were  no  more,  those  who  were  inclined 
to  his  cauae  were  discouraged,  and  numbers  who 
had  already  joined  him  began  to  &11  ofll  he  de- 
termined to  remove  to  a  distance  from  his  ene- 
miea;  and  for  this  puq^ose  directed  his  march  to 
a  pass  in  the  Apennmea,  by  which  he  m^ht 
escape  into  GauL  This  dcs'mi  the  Prctor  Me- 
t^Uus  had  foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  it,  and  Catiline  at  last,  finding 
himself  beset  on  every  quarter,  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Of  the  arroiea  that  were  in  the 
field  against  him  he  choee  to  fiuse  that  of  An- 


toniua;  either  becniae  it  by  OD  hia  route  to  Ranw^ 
and,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  hia  way 
to  the  dty,  or  becauae  he  hopeid  to  meet  in  thie 
commander  of  it  som^  remains  of  inclination  io 
his  favour.  In  whatever  desree  these  hopea  were 
at  first  reasonably  conceived,  thej  ccasea  to  have 
any  foundation ;  as  Antonius,  beuig  taken  Ul  had 
left  the  army  under  the  command' of  Petreiua. 
With  this  eommander  Catiline  engaeed  in  battle, 
and,  afWr  many  efibrta*  of  valour  anu  of  oondDct, 
fen  with  the  greater  part  of  his  foUoweia,  and 
thus  delivered  the  state  from  a  desperate  enemy, 
wtioae  power  was  happily  not  eaual  to  his  de- 
signs, and  who  has  owed  much  of  nis  celefaritr  to 
the  orator  and  the  historian,  who  have  made  fujn 
^e  subject  of  their  eloquent  compontions.  Sal- 
luat  appears  to  have  been  ao  intent  on  raising  and 
finishing  particular  parta  of  his  work,  that  he  ne- 

§lected  Uie  general  order  of  hia  narrative,  f  have, 
lerefore,  in  moat  parte  of  the  relation,  preferred 
the  authority  of  Cicero  to  his.  This  great  nmn 
was  undouUedly  best  informed,  and  he  rested  ao 
much  of  his  reputetion  on  this  tranaaction,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  retumiriff  to  it,  and  in 
dififerent  parts  of  his  writings,  when  coUected, 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration  of  cimun- 
atanoea  respecting  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  wild  and  profligato  attempt  to  aubvcit  the 
government  of  the  xepublic 
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Character  ^f  the  THmes—Philomhy—Opponte  TeneU  and  Voiarie§^Proeeeding9  of  the 
Striate — Tribunate  qf  Meiellus^  Nepo8f  ani  of  Cato—'Prifpotal  to  rtcol  Pompejf  at  the  Btaa 
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IT  may  appear  strange,  that  any  age  or  nation 
should  have  ramiBhed  the  example  of  a  project 
conceived  in  ao  much  guilt,  or  of  characters  so 
atrocious  as  those  under  which  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
ftnd  historian,  <  from  whose  writings  the  ciicum- 
etanct>8  of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collected.  The 
aoene,  however,  in  this  repubhc,  was  such  as  to 
have  nt  parallel,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  mankind.  There  was  less 
povemmeki,  and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has 
been  exhibted  in  any  other  instance.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  Vere  become  masters  of  the  known 
woiid ;  it  was^poesible  they  could  ever  meet  in 
a  fcir  and  adeqVjtte  convention.  They  were  re- 
presented by  pavjal  meetings  or  occasional  tu- 
multe  in  the  city  cK^Rome ;  and  to  take  the  aense 
of  the  people  on  anj  subject  was  to  raise  a  riot 
Individiiala  were  yetU^  with  powen  aknost  dis> 
oretionary  in  the  provinjes,  or  continuaily  aspired 
to  such  situations.  Thi  nonunal  assembliea  of 
the  people  were  often  led^by  profligate  persons, 
imj^tient  of -government,  \a  haste  to  govern. 
Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  N^rivate  procfigality, 
or  by  the  public  expense  in  stjiciting  honours ; 
tempted  to  repair  their  ruina  by  oppression  and 
extortion  where  they  were  entrufted  with  com- 
mand, or  by  desperate  attempto  against  the  go- 

eandem  oomiirehesderat.    Cicer.  ad  Atticoai,  lib.  xii. 
epiit.  21.  ^ 
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vemment  of  their  country  if  diaappoiated  in  tbeii 
hopea.  Not  only  vrere  many  en  the  prevailing 
practices  di8ordeny».but  the  nw  itself  was  erro- 
neous ;>  adofited  intked  at  .first  by  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple, because  it  secured  the  pesaons  and  the  riffhts 
of  individuals,  but  now  anxiously  preaeiwcd  by 
their  poatciity,  because  it  gave  a  iKense  to  tbar 
crimes. 

The  provincea  were  to  be  retained  by  the  finces 
of  Italy ;  the  Italiana  themadves  by  the  ascendant 
of  the  capital;  and  in  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
sion and  ansirchy,  except  where  the  senate,  by 
ite  authority  and  me  wisdom  of  ite  counaeb,  pro- 
vailed.  It  was  expedient  for  the  people  to  restrain 
the  abuaea  of  the  aristocratica]  power;  but  when 
the  aovereignty  was  exercised  in  the  naiqe  of  the 
collective  Mdy  of  the  Roman  people,  the  anaichy 
and  confusion  that  prevailed  at  Rome  apread  from 
one  extremity  of  her  dominion  to  the  other.  The 
provinoea  wero  oppressed,  not  upon  a  regular 
plan  to  aegrandiae  the  state,  but  at  the  pleanne 
of  indiviaSdfl^  to  enrich  a  few  of  the  most  oat- 
rageous  and  profligate  citizena.  The  people  were 
often  asaembied  to  erect  arbitrary  powers,  under 

S  Lex  Valeria  et  f orcia  de  tergo  Civium  lata.  liv. 
lib.  ii.  c  &  lib.  iii.  c  55.  lib.  z.  c  9.  By  these  laws  a 
Roman  citizen  coufd  not  be  imprisoned,  any  more  tban 
■iiflbr  panishmeni,  before  conviction;  he  nufht  stop 
any  prooeedinr  afafnst  him  by  an  appeal  to  the  people 
at  large ;  aadt  being  at  liberty  during  trial,  might  with- 
draw whenever  he  perceived  the  sentence  likaly  to  be 
given  against  him. 
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OP  THE  ROlfilAN  REPtTBLIC. 


TO 


the  pMtenee  of  popular  pwerianent  The  pub- 
lic iatereito  ana  the  oraer  of  the  state  were  in 
perpetual  itniggle  wkh  the  pntensioiui  of  single 
and  of  profligate  men.  Jn  such  a  sHuation  theire 
were  many  temptations  to  be  wicked ;  and  in  such 
a  situation,  likewise,  minds  that  were  turned  to 
integrity  and  honour  had  a  proportionate  spring 
to  their  exertions  and  pursuits.  Th«  range  of 
the  human  character  was  great  and  extensive, 
and  men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounds ;  they  were  destined  to  be  good  or  to  be 
wicked  in  the  highest  measure,  and,  by  their 
stTUg)|[les,  to  ex  hint  a  scene  interesting  and  in- 
structive beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  cany  the 
characters  of  men  in  this  ase  to  such  distant  ex- 
tienie%  ma5r  he  reckoned  the  phikMophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  into  fiishbn,  and 
which  was  much  aflected  by  the  higher  ranks  of 
men  in  the  state.'  literature  being,  by  the  difli- 
culty  and  expense  of  multiplying  copies  of  books,^ 
confined  to  persons  having  wealth  and  power,  it 
was  considered  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  and  was 
received  not  only  as  a  useful,  but  as  a  fiuhionable 
accomplishment  The  lessons  of  the  school  were 
considered  as  the  dements  of  every  liberal  and 
active  profession,  and  they  were  practised  at  the 
liar,  in  the  field,  in  the  senate^  and  every  where 
in  the  conduct  of  real  afiSurs.  Philosophy  was 
considered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  real 
ibundatioa  of.  strength,  abiKtv,  and  wisdom  in 
the  i^raetioe  of  lilb.  Men  or  the  world,  instead 
of  being  ashamed  of  tbeb  sect,  afiSected  to  empk)y 
its  language  on  every  important  occasion,  and 
to  be  governed  by  its  rules  so  much  as  to  assume, 
in  oomplianoe  with  particular  systems,  distinc- 
tions of  manners  and  even  of  dress.  They  em- 
braoed  their  ibrms  in  philosophy,  as  the  sectaries 
in  modern  times  have  embraced  theirs  in  re- 
ligion j  and  probably  in  the  one  case  honoured 
their  choice  by  the  sincerity  of  thenr  laith  and 
the  regularity  of  their  pnctiee,  much  in  the  same 
dmee  as  they  have  dtmein  the  other. 

To  these  latter  times  of  tho-  Roman  republic 
the  sect  of  Epicurus  appears  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  what  Fabridus  wished,  on  hearing  the  tenets 
of  this  philosophy,  for  the  enemies  of  Rome,  had 
DowbefiUlen  her  citizens.'  Men  were  glutted 
with  national  prosperity ;  they  thought  that  they 
were  born  to  enjoy  whst  their  &thers  had  won, 
and  saw  not  the  use  of  those  austere  and  arduous 
virtues  by  which  the  state  had  increased  to  its 
present  greatnesiL  The  votaries  of  this  sect  as- 
cribed t&  formation  of  the  world  to  chance,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  Provkienee.  Th^  re- 
solved the  distinctions  of  right  and-  wrong,  of 
honour  and  dishonour  into  mere  appeUations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Every  man's  pleasura  vras 
to  himself  the  supreme  ruto  of  estimation  and  of 
actbn.  All  good  was  private.  The  public  was 
a  mere  impo^re,  that  miffht  be  suooessfiilly  em- 
ployed, perhaps  to  defiraua  the  ignonnt  of  their 


3  Vld  Cieero's  Philosophical  Works. 

4  Th«  graadees  had  their  •Isvea  ■ometimca  educated 
to  ssrvs  as  leeretarist  to  themselves,  or  ss  praoept^rs 
tO'thsir  childMn. 

5  See  Pluurch.  in  Pyir.  The  philosopher  Cjrvas,  in 
the  hearing  of  Fsbricfiis.  entertsioad  his  prince  with 
an  argument,  to  prove  that  pleaiure  was  the  chief 
good.    Fabrieiae  wished  that  the  enemies  of  Rome 


private  enjoyments,  while  it  furnished  the  oon- 
veniencies  of  the  wise.^  To  persons  so  instructed, 
the  care  of  families  and  of  states,  with  whatever 
ehie  broke  in  upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  must  appear  among  the  follies  or  human 
life.  And  a  sect  under  these  imputations  might 
be  Considered  as  patrons  of  licentiousness,  both 
in  morality  and  religion,  snd  declared  enemies  to 
mankind.  Yet  the  Epicureans,  when  urged  in 
argument  1^  their  opponents,  made  some  conces- 
sions in  religion,  and  many  mora  in  morality. 
They  admitted  the  existence  of  gods»  but  sup- 
posed those  beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  have 
any  concern  in  human  affairs.  They  owned 
that,  although  the  value  of  virtue  was  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure 
was  to  be  found  in  virtue  alone;  snd  that  it  might 
be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  even  in  the 
midst  or  bodily  paui.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cision oir  the  side  of  morality,  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  this  sect,  representing  virtue  as  a  mere 
prudent  choioe  among  the  pleasures  to  which  men 
are  variously  addicted,  served  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cific sentiments  of  consdence  and  elevation  of 
mind,  and  to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminali- 
ty, profli|^y,  or  vifeness,  by  which  even  bad  men 
are  Rstraineid  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputations 
of  nustake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Other  sects,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics^ 
maintained,  almost  in  evei^  particular^  the  re 
verse  of  these  tenets.  Tney  maintaued  the 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  interest 
of  goodness  and  of  justice,  for  which  Providence 
was  exerted,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatuiea 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  objects  that  present 
themsdves  to  us,  but  that  the  choioe  which  y^ 
make,  not  the  event  of  our  efibrts^  deddes  iur 
happiness  or  our  misery ;  that  right  and  vrfong 
are  the  most  important  and  the  only  {piounds 
upon  which  we  can  at  all  times  safely  pif*^^^  ^^ 
our  dioice,  and  that,  in  comparison  to  nis  difier- 
enoe,  every  thing  else  is  or  no  acccxint;  that  a 
juat  man  will  ever  act  as  if  therrwas  nothing 
good  but  what  is  riffht,  and  n^ing  evil  but 
what  is  wrong ;  that  tne  EpicurAns  mistook  hu- 
man nature  when  they  suppoa^  all  its  prindpleir 
resdvable  into  appetites  for  p^ure,  or  aversions 
to  pain;  that  .honour  and  dishonour,  excellence 
and  defect,  were  connd&Atu>ns  which  not  only 
led  to  much  nobler  enda' Dut  which  were  of  much 
greater  power  in  oom'^udine  the  human  will ; 
the  kyve  of  pleasure  was  grovdliog  and  vile,  was 
the  source  of  dissipation  and  of  sloth;  the  love 
of  excellence  and  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble, 
and  led  to  the  createet  exertk>ns  and  the  highest 
attainments  n  our  nature.  They  maintained 
that  there  v  no  private  good  separate  from  the 
pubtie  goid ;  that  the  same  qualities  of  the  under- 
standii^snd  the  hcaart,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
coun^e,  whkh  are  good  for  the  individual,  are  so 
Uke«^ise  for  the  pubuc ;  that  these  blesnngs  every 
iDsn  may  possess,  independent  of  fertune  or  the 
will  of  other  men;  and  that  whoever  doeo  possess 
them  hss  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fean 
and  can  Imve  but  one  oort  of  emotiDn,  that  of 
satis&cton  and  joy ;  that  liis  afiftetiona,  and  the 
TftayinM  of  his  stanon,  as  a  creature  of  God,  end 
as  a  member  of  society,  lead  him  to  act  for  the 
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food  cf  BMAkiiidt  tsoA  diAt  for  Umielf  he  htm 
nolhing  more  to  desire,  than  the  kftppinesi  of 
acting  this  part  These,  they  said,  were  the  tenets 
of  reason  leading  to  perfection,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  peraon  who  means  to  preserve 
hu  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  happineaB,  and 
towards  which  every  one  ma^  advaaftoe,  although 
no  o^e  has  actually  reached  rt. 

Other  secta  afleoted  to  find  a  middle  way  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  mecob' 
tion,  to  render  their  doctrines  more  plausiMe;  that 
IS,  more  afpreeable  to  common  opinions  than  either ; 
but  were,  m  (acf,  of  no  iaither  moment  in  human 
bib  than  as  they  approached  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

Casar  is  said  to  have  emhreoed  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  Cato  those  of  2jena    The  first,  in 
compliance  with  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original. temper.    The  other,  from  the  force  of 
convictioni  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenuous  mind.    When  such  oha- 
racton  occur  together,  it  is  imiiosttble  not  to  see 
them  in  contrast    When  Salnist  writes  of  the 
vrooeedinge  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Gati- 
une  coAspnraov,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
eharactor,  to  awell  upon  these  alone.    Casar,  at 
the  time  wh^n  this  historian  flourished,  had  many 
claims  to  his  natioe;i  but  Galo  could  owe  it  to 
nothing  but  the  force  of  truth.    He  was  dirtin- 
f^ttished  from  his  in&ncy  by  an  ardent  and  affeo- 
tMmato  disposition.    This  part  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  hb  attachment  to  his 
brother  Cspi<\  and  the  vehement  sorrow  with 
which  he  was  seized  at  hi^  death.   It  is  HientioD- 
ed,  on  ocetfion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the 
discretion  of  his  tutor  from  some  act  or  expression 
«f  indignation  against  this  real  or  anpsrant  vio- 
Iskir  ofpublic  justice.    He  had  firom  nn  infancy, 
Aoctetiing  to  Plutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadiness, 
and  a-wmpoaure  of  mind  not  to  be  moved  by  flat- 
tery,  mr  to  be  shaken  by  threats.    Without 
fowning  %t  insinuation,  he  was  the  favourite  of 
his  compaiions,  and  had,  b^  his  unafieotod  gene- 
rosity an4  ouiige,  the  principal  place  in  their 
confidence.    Though  in  appearance  stern  and 
inAexible,  he  vnu  warm  in  his  affections,  and 
mIous  in  the  cuifle  of  innocence  and  justice. 
Such  are  the  markhof  an  original  temper  affixed 
by  historians  as  the  <haracten  of  his  infoncy  and 
early  youth.    So  fittiH  by  nature,  be  imbibed 
with  ease  an  opinion.  Uut  profligacy,  cowaidiee^ 
and  nlalio^  were  the  oiAy  evils  to  be  fieared; 
courage,  integnty,  and  bene»lenoe,  the  only  good 
to  be  coveted;  and  that  the  pfer>per  care  of  a  man 
on  every  occasion  ia  not.wnai  is  to  happen  to 
him,  but  what  he  himself  b  to  4a    With  this 
profession  he  became  a  striking  courast  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  to  Cosai  in  particu- 
lai^  not  only  a  contrasti  but  a  resolute  opponent ; 
and  though  he  could  not  fuitiish  a  otfficient 
counterpoise,  ^et  he  afforded  alwayamuch  weight 
to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.    They  ^re 
both  of  undaunted  counige,  and  of  great  peneti%. 
lion  i  the  one  to  dastingiush  what  waa  ba^$  the 
other  to  distinguish  the  most  efiiectttal  mean*  for 
the  attainment  of  any  end  on  which  hft  vins  bent 
It  were  to  mistake  entinly  tho  aoene  in  which 
they  were  engagedi  to  judge  of  their  abilities  froas 
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the  event  of  their  dUforent  porarita.  Then  ef 
Cato  were  by  their  nature  a  series  of  stiugglea 
vrith  almost  insurmountable  difficulties :  those  of 
Casar  a  constant  endeavour  to  seiie  the  advan- 
tage* of  which  the  vices  and  vreaknesses  of  the 
age,  except  when  he'  was  ras&Hed  by  persona 
bent  on  the  same  purpose  with  himself  gave  him 
an  easy  possession.  Cato  endeavouno  to  pr»- 
serve  the  order  of  civil  govemment,  however  des- 
perate, because  this  was  the  part  it  became  him 
to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose  to  live  and  to  die. 
GBsar proposed  toovertum  it;  because  he  wished 
to  dispose  ai  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  th* 
state  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Cesar,  as  versatile  in  his  genius  as  Catoy  wtm 
steady  and  inflexible,  couM  personate  any  cha- 
racter, and  support  any  cause;  in  debate  he 
could  derive  his  arguments  ftom  any  topic;  firom 
topscs  of  pitV)  of  which  he  was  insensible ;  from 
topics  of  justice  and  public  good,  for  which  he 
had  no  regard.  His  vigour  in  resisting  penonal 
insuks  and  vrrongs  appeared  in  hb  early  youth, 
when  he  withstood  the  imperious  commands  of 
Sylla  to  part  with  hb  wife,  tne  daughter  of  Cinna, 
and  when  he  revenged  the  insulta  oflVied  by  the 
pintes  to  himself;  out  while  hb  temper  mbht 
be  supposed  the  mast  animated  and  vrarm,  >.e 
was  not  involved  in  businass  bya  predilection  for 
any  of  the  interesta  on  which  the  state  was  di- 
vided. So  long  as  the  appetites  of  youth  were 
sufficbnt  to  occupy  him,  lie  saw  every  object  of 
state,  or  of  faction,  with  indifference,  and  took  no 
part  in  puMb  afiairs»  But  eveo  in  thb  period,  by 
nb  appheation  and  seniua,  in  both  of  which  m 
was  eminent,  he  maue  a  dittincuished  progreosln 
lettora  and  ebqucnce.  When  be  turned  hiamiiid 
to  obiecta  of  ambition,  the  same  personal  vigour 
whKb  appeared  in  hb  youth,  became  still  mora 
conspicuous ;' but,  unfortunsitely,  hb  paoaiona 
were  ill  directed,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
authority  that  was  exercised  by  the  senate,  and 
the  restiunte  of  the  kw  on  hioMel^  as  an  insult 
and  a  wrong. 

Cesar  had  attained  to  seven-and-thifty  yean 
of  age  before  he  took  any  psiH  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  popu- 
lace in  preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of 
the  people^  and  made  hb  first  appeamnca  in  sup- 
port of  the  profligate^  'ff"!''"'  ^  ^'"^  ^"^  ^^ 
thority  of  government  With  penona  of  desperate 
fortune  and  abandoned  manncia^  he  early  bore 
the  chanoter  of  lifaenlity  and  fin^idahip.  They 
received  him  aa  a^generoua patron,  obme torescne 
them  firom  the  moroae  severity  of  thoee  who 
judged  of  public  merito  by  the  standard  of  public 
virtue,  and  who  dedarsd  against  practices,  how- 
ever foi^bnabte,  whkh  were  inconsistent  with 
publb  safety.  Himsei^  a  pemon  of  the  gteatesr 
ahihtiea,  and  the  sMist  accomplished  talcnti,  hav^ 
inj^  an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  greatest  men  that  Inve  yet  appeared  in 
the  vforifC  he  ohoaa  to  stilt  up  as  the  chief  among 
thoos  who,  beiiifl^  abandoned  to  every  vic^  saw 
the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  count^  with  dia- 
I  taste  and  averaion.  When  he  emergra  from  the 
avocations  of  pleasure,  or  ftom  the  sk)t|(  which 
ibbcompanies  the  languor  of  dissipstion,  his  amfa^ 
tion  or  desire  to  counteract  the  estaUiihcdgovefiii* 
nentof  hb  country,  and  to  make  hisnaeirmaster 
of  the  commonwealth,  beeame  extreme.  To  tlda 
psssbn  he  sacrificed  every  sentiment  of  friend 
ship  or  animosity,  of  I 
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or  iMkMd.  The  plljilowfhy  wluch  tei^ht  men 
to  look  for  enjoyment  indioBriminately  wherever 
it  pleased  tlwm  meet,  found  a  ready  aeoeptanoe  in 
anch  a  diapoiition.  But  while  he  pomibly  availed 
hinaielf  of  the  apeculationa  of  Epicurus  to  justify 
hia  choieo  of  an  object,  he  waa  not  inferior  |o  the 
IbUowem  of  Zeno^  in  vigotoua  eflorta  and  ac^ve 
ozeitiQaa  for  the  attainment  of  hie  endiL  Beuig 
about  leven  years  yonnaer  than  Pooapey,  and 
three  years  older  than  Cato;  the  first  he  ooca- 
^nally  eaiployed  as  a  piop  to  his  ambition^  but 
probany  never  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ; 
the  other,  from  a  fixed  animosity  of  opposite  na- 
tures, and  from  havins  foH  him  as  a  continual 
opponent  in  all  his  desQ^Sf  he  sincerely  hated. 

Cato  began  his  miluary  service  in  the  army 
that  vras  formed  against  the  gladiaton^  and  eon- 
eluded  it  as  a  legionary  tribunei  under  the  prstor 
Rnbrioi^  in  Maoedonia^  while  Pompey  remained 
in  Syria.  He  was  about  three-ana-thiriy  yean 
of  age  when  he  made  his  sneeeh  relating  to  the 
aecofdplloes  of  Catiline ;  and  by  the  decinve  and 
reaolute  sp^  he  had  shown  on  this  oocsslon, 
came  to  be  coneidered  as  a  principal  support  of 
the  aristoeraey,  or  of  the  autnorii^  of  the  senate.' 
To  this  body,  as  usuali  every  nagrant  disorder 
repressed  vras  a  victory.  The  disravery  of  a  do* 
sign  so  odious  as  that  of  Catiline^  oovend  under 
popular  jDVetenees,  graatly  weakened  their  antago* 
nijts.  dne  of  the  flni  uses  they  proposed  to 
make  of  their  advantagUi  was  to  have  Cato  elected 
among  the  trihuneiOf.thiB  subseouent  year.  His 
services  were  tikety  to  be  vrantea  in  opposition  to 
Afetellos  Nepoa,  then  arrived  from  the  army  of, 
Pompey,  with  recommendations  from  his  general 
to  oner  himself  a  candidate  for  the  same  office ; 
and,  as  was  expected,  to  start  some  new  gratifi- 
cation to  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  this  insatiable 
suitor  for  personal  consideration. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey  was 
to  take  in  the  disputes  that  were  likelv  to  arise 
on  the  legality  or  expedience  of  the  late  mea- 
sures; but  it  is  not  to  DO  doubted^  that  he  vriahed 
to  hold  the  balance  of  paitiea,  and  that  he  would 
come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was  most  likely 
to  promote  his  own  importance.  Metellus  was 
e^nt  on  before  him  to  be  sumierted  by  his  friends 
in  the  canvass  for  the  omoe  of  tribune,  and 
with  iostractions  to  take  such  measures  as  vrere 
likely  to  fiivonr  the  pratensions  of  his  general. 
The  leading  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for 
some  time,  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and 
bore,  with  indignation,  the  personal  superiority 
which  he  affected  even  to  the  fint  and  most  re- 

rted  of  their  order.  They  took  ooession,  in 
present  crisis,  to  mortif^f  him  bv  sdoiitting 
Lucultus  and  MetpUus  Cieticns  to  the  triumphs 
to  which,  by  their  victories  in  Pontos  and  in 
Crete,  they  wcfine  long  entitled.  Hitherto  their 
claims  had  been  Overruled  by  the  popular  foction, 
either  to  annoy  the  eenatorian  party,  to  which 
they  were  attached,  or  to  flatter  Pompey,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  equally  averse  to  the  honours 
of  both.  They  had  waited  in  Italy  about  thiee 
years,  and,  in  the  manner  of  those  who  sue  for  a 
triumpbL  had  abstained  from  entering  the  citf, 
and  im  retained  the  fasces  or  enaigns  of  "^  ' 
late  eommand.' 
LuouUua,  having  obtained  the  honoorthat 
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due  to  him,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  tbd 
knowledffment  of  hn  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
show  witn  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  fought,  he 
entered  the  dtv  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  cased  in  armour,  a  fow  <k  the  armed 
charioto  vringed  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  oflbsers  and  courtiers  of  Mithridates,  who 
were  his  captives.  He  ordered  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  ^ies  he  had  taken,  to  be  displaved  to 
public  new  in  the  jjpreat  circus,  and  concluded  the 
solemnity  with  giving  a  feast  to  the  people.  The 
eenato  hoped  for  his  support  minst  the  smbition 
of  Pomp^,  and  the  foctious  designs  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders;  but  he  was  diegustttl,  and  scarcely 
ever  afUr  pook  any  part  in  the  afTairs  of  state. 

The  triumph  ot  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  accession  of  the  following  con- 
suls, P.  Junius  Silaous  and  Lucius  Morena^ 
aftor  whose  election,  Cicero^  before  he  had  va- 
cated his  own  office  of  consul,  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  own  intended  successor,  Murana, 
against  a  chaige  of  corruption  brought  upon  Uio 
statute  of  Calpumius,  by  Servius>  Sulpiaus^  ono 
of  his  late  competitors^  supported  b^  Cato  and 
others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  thu  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the  topics^ 
which,  under  popular  governments,  enter  even 
into  judicial  pleadings.  Great  part  of  it  consisU 
in  a  ridicule  of  law  terms ;  because  Sulpicins,  one 
of  the  prosecutors^  was  accustomed  to  ^ve  coun- 
sel to  ois  finends  who  consulted  him  m  matters 
<^  law ;  and  in  a  ridicule  of  the  stoic  philcMopby. 
because  Cato^  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to'  have  embnced  the  doctrmes  of  that  sect 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading,  but 
that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry  con- 
sul. The  anument  appeared  sufficiently  strong 
on  the  side  of  Murcna,  and  he  ^as  acquitted. 

At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicero^  about  to  re* 
sign  his  power  vrith  the  usual  asseveration,  upon 
oath,  that  he  bad  foithfuUy,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  discharged  his  trust ;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time^  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  already  elected,  and  acting 
in  capacity  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
terms  of  his  oath.  He  accordingly  refrained  from 
speaking ;  but  inetoad  of  swearing  simply,  that  fa^ 
had  boMi  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  preserved  the  republic*    It  was  on 
tIJs  occasion,  ]>n>bably,  that  Cato,  now  another 
of  the  tribune^  in  aspeech  to  the  people,  alluding 
to  the  suppreasion  of  the  late  conspiracy,  called 
Cicero  the  father  of  hia  country  j^  and  from  this 
time  entered  upon  an  opposition  to  his  oollcaffue, 
Metellus,  which  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  they 
continued  in  ofiBee. 
Soon  after  the  acceasbn  of  the  new  magistrstes^ 
a  storm  began  to  gather,  which,* 
IT.  C.  691.    though  stHl  aimed  at  the  party  o( 
the  aenate,  burstat  last  in  a  personal 
^^^^     attack  upon  the  late  consul,  who  had 
JHkfWM.        ^>^^  ^  author  or  instrument  of 
the  senate  in  the  summary  proceed- 
imis  aoainst  the  aocomplioea  of  Catilme.    Mo' 
leBus  Nepos  seems  to  have  come  from  Asia|  and 
to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune,  with  a 
particular  des^n  to  bring  about  the  intioduction 
of  Pompey  wAb  his  army  into  Rome ;  and  ha 
was  joineJ  in  this  project  by  Caius  Julius  Casai, 
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now  in  the  oflioe  of  pneCor,i  who  chow  to  sappoit 
the  tribune,  ts  an  tot  of  hoetility  to  the  senate,  if 
not  as  the  means  uf  disembamasing  himself  (Vom 
the  present  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

Inconsequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Cosar, 
the  tribune  Metellus  moved  in  the  senate,  as  had 
been  usual  in  the  times  of  its  hiffhest  authority, 
fiir  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  recalling  Pompey  from  Asia  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  terms 
he  afterwards  employed  to  the  people,  had  been 
violated  by  the  arbitrary  administration  of  Cicero. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  party  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  sunject  of  the  late 
ezecutbns;  and  Pompey  was,  in  this  manner, 
oflfered  to  the  popular  party  as  their  leader,  to 
avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  they  had  received. 
Cato,  when  tne  matter  was  proposed  in  the 
senate^  endeavoured  to  persuade  Metellus  to  drop 
it,  reminded  him  of  the  dij^nity  of  his  family, 
which  had  been  always  a  principal  ornament  and 
support  to  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only 
to  raise  the  presumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought 
on  a  violent  altercation  between  the  tribunes. 
The  senate  applauded  Cato,  but  had  not  autho- 
rity enough  to  prevent  the  motion  which  was 
proposed  from  being  made  to  the  people. 

Metellus,  apprehending  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  place 
of  assembly  with  his  own  partisans;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  oiiler  to  intimidate 
his  ofiponenta,  paraded  in  the  streets  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  men  in  arms.  The  friends 
and  relstions  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  be- 
seeched  them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  But, 
on  the  foUowing  day,  the  other  party  being  al- 
ready aasembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  tempw  of 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 
occupied  by  persons  under  bis  direction,  armed 
with  sticks,  swords^  and  other  offensive  weapons,3 
Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Minudus  Ther- 
mus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  few  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who 
ooula  not  accompany  them  to  their  place,  being 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  that 
already  crowded  the  avenues  and  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  But  they  themselves,  from  respect  to 
their  office,  being  suflered  to  paas^  dragged  along 
with  them  through  the  crowd,  as  an  cS,  in  case 
any  violence  were  offered,  Munatius,  a  cittien 
much  attached  to  Cato.  When  they  came  to  the 
bench  of  tribunes,  they  found  that  Metellus,  with 
the  prBtor  Julius  Cosar,  had  taken. their  places 
there ;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  opera- 
tions in  tne  conduct  of  this  affair,  the^  were 
doeeljr  seated  together.  Cato,  to  disappomt  this 
intention,  fbrcecf  himself  in  betwixt  them,  and, 
when  the  ordinary  oflHoer  began  to  read  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  and  for- 
bade him  to  proceed.  Metellus  himself  seized  the 
writing  and  began  to  read ;  but  Cato  snatched  it 
out  ofHib  hanflUL  Metellus  endeavoured  to  re- 
peat the  substance  of  it  from  his  memory.  Ther- 
ffius  dapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  general 
ailenoe  remained  in  the  assembly,  till  Metellus, 
having  made  a  signal  fi>r  his  party  to  dear  the 
eomitium  of  their  enemisB,  a  great  tumult  and 
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confosbn  arose;  and  the  tribunes  who  oppoaeJ 
Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.  Theaenaton 
had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  thdr  sense  of  the 
evils  which  tbreafeened  the  commonwealth ;  and 
now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal  car 
lamity,  gave  a  chaige  to  the  oonsub  to  watch 
over  the  safi^ty  of  the  state,  and  empowered  than 
to  take  such  mfiasures  as  might  be  neoesaaij  to 
preserve  or  to  restore  the  pubuc  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  charge,  the  consul  Mu- 
rena  appeared  with  a  body  oftnen  in  arnu^  had 
the  gooa  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minudua 
Thermus ;  and  probably  by  this  seasonable  inter- 
position ef&ced  any  remains  of  misunderstanding 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  and 
himself,  on  account  of  the  prosecution  for  bribery 
which  followed  the  late  elections.^ 

Metellus,  afler  the  tumult  was  composed, 
baving  again  obtained  silence,  bc^gan  to  reed  Uie 
proposied  decree ;  but  the  senatonan  party,  head- 
ed oy  the  consuls,  bdng  then  in  the  oomitiura, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  sjid,  tosether 
with  the  pnetor  Caios  Juhus  Cesar,  retireo  from 
the  assembly.  From  this  time,  these  oflioen  made 
no  attempt  to  resume  their  motion,  but  complain- 
ed that  the  government  was  usurped  by  a  violent 
fiu^on,  under  whom  even  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe ;  and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to 
break  through  the  rules  which  obliged  the  tri- 
bunes to  constant  residence  at  Rome,  abandoned 
the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Pompey  in  Asia,  from  which  he  was  lately  ar^ 
rived.*  He  had  already  threatened  his  opponents 
at  Rome  with  the  resentment  and  military  power 
of  his  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  army  and  their  commander  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and 
his  legjions.  when  oppressed  dtizens^  a  description 
in  which  ne  now  comprehended  himsd^  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  revenffe. 

It  ma3r  well  be  supposed,  that  Cesar,  remem- 
bering his  own  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian faction,  and  considering  Pompey  as  the  head 
of  an  oppodte  interest,  and  a  prindpsl  obstacle  to 
his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him  with  some 
degree  of  personal  dislike  and  animosity ;  but  his 
conduct  on  this  oooision  sufficiently  sliowed  how 
little  he  was  the  dupe  of  any  passion  or  senti- 
ment which  had  a  tendency  to  check  his  pumiita. 
Meaning  for  the  present  only  to  weaken  the 
senate,  and  to  step  in  before  them  in  the  fovour 
of  Pompey ;  he  undertook  the  cause  even  of  a 
rival,  and  would  have  joined  the  popubce,  in  de- 
livering the  commonwealth  into  his  nands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  bated. 
But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,. he  mistook  his  instrument  Pompey, 
no  doubt,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wished  to  reign  in  the  dty  with  a  mili- 
tary power;  but  even  this  he  desired  to  receive 
as  the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  respect, 
and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  thdr  gift. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  recently  sent  Metellus  Nepos 
nom  his  camp  to  take  upon  him  the  functions  of 
a  popular  tribune ;  but  havins  failed  of  his  object,  > 
he  by  no  means  couU  think  of  extorting  it  by 
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Ibne.  No  one  eter  ooorted  dutinction  with  a 
more  inoeiHftnt  emuladoQ  to  his  rinds ;  but  ho 
was  entiTely  dependent  on  the  public  opinion  for 
any  satisfiiction  he  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of 
power.  Trustinff  to  this  hst  part  of  bis  character, 
Casar,  though  Eliiise^f  of  unbounded  ambition, 
was  not  yet  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  Pompey, 
and  thought  that  he  was  safe  even  in  offering 
him  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Pompey-  was,  at 
this  conjuncture,  with  his  army  moving  towards 
Italy,  and  his  coming  was  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude to  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
feafed  that,  in  return  to  the  affront  of  his  not 
being  invited  to  come  with  his  army,  upon  the 
motion  of  MeteUus,  he  would  employ  it  in  person 
to  enforce  his  commands.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
BrunduAum,  however,  as  fonneriy  upon  his  re- 
turn ftom  Africa,  he  dispelled  those  fears  by  an 
immediate  dismissbn  of  the  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions merely  that  they  would  attend  at  his  trt 
omph.  He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome  with 
the  single  equipage  of  his  proconsular  rank.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  forth  to  receive 
him,  and  with  shoute  and  acclamations  recom- 
pensed the  moderation  with  which  he  acquiesced 
m  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Casar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  in  xe- 
|ard  to  Pomppy,  gave  every  Other  sign  of  disaf- 
tection  to  the  senate^  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  rising  fkvourite  of  the  people,  to  mortify  such 
of  the  memben  in  particular  as  were  objects  of 
personal  animosity  to  himself.  The  repain  or 
rebuilding  of  the  capitol  being  finished  about  this 
time,  the lionour  of  dedicating  the  edifice,  and  of 
being  named  in  the  inscription  it  was  to  bear,  had, 
bv  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  been  conferred  on 
uatulus,  under  whose  inspection  the  work  was 
eieeoted.  But  Casar,  affecting  to  procure  this 
honour  for  Pompey,  alleg<^  toat  Catulus  had 
embeczled  the  money  allotted  for  this  servipe; 
that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done;  and  moved, 
that  the  inscriptfon  of  Catulus  should  be  erased ; 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  being  left  to 
Fompey,  should  carry  an  inscription  with  his 
name.*  Here  he  pnAjably  acted  as  much  from 
antipathy  to  one,  as  from  an  intention  to  flatter 
the  other.  But  the  design  bang  extremely  odi- 
ous to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  who  saw, 
with  indignation,  in  ttiat  proposal' an  attempt  to 
affront  a  most  respectable  citizen,  in  onler  to  flat- 
ter the  vanity  of  one  person,  and  to  gratify  the 
profligate  resentmente  of  another,  Casar  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  motion.' 

It  WIS  probably  durbg  this  year  in  which 
Casar  was  prretor,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey from  Asia  (although  hutorians  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  date,)  that  Casar  promoted,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  prosecutions  upon  a  charge 
of  assassination  against  some  persons  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  Sylk's  proscriptions.  The 
praton  were  appointed  by  lot  to  carry  particular 
laws  into  execution.  The  law  respecting  assas- 
sination appean  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Casar; 
and  he  was  entitled  in'  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  still  very  arbitrary,  to 
extend,  by  his  edict  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the 
year,  the  description  of  the  crime  under  his  cog- 
nizance to  any  specisl  case. 

While  he  seemed  to  have  formed  so  many  de- 

6  Baetoo.  in  Jul.  Casare,  c  15. 
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signs  against  the  peace  of  the  oommonwealtli,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  prator  supponed  Uiem  with 
the  authority  of  a  nngistrate,  the  senatorian  party 
made  a  powerful  exertion  of  their  influence  to 
have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpose.  He  affected  at  first  to 
slight  their  authority ;  but  finding  ^hat  a  power 
vras  preparing  to  entorce  if,  perhaps  at  the  hazard 
of  hu  life,  he  laid  aside  for  some  time  the  robes 
and  badges  of  magistracy,  dismissed  his  licton, 
and  abstained  from  the  functions  of  prator,  until, 
having  rejected  an  offer  of  the  people  to  restore 
him  wf  force,  he  was,  with  proper  marks  of  re- 
gard, for  this  instance  of  moderation,  reinsteted, 
by  an  act  of  the  senate.* 

The  sristocratical  party,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  the  evidence  on  which 
they  proceeded  against  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line, continued  their  prosecutions  on  this  subject, 
uid  obtained  sentence  of  oondenmalion,  in  par- 
ticular, against  a  dtizen  of  the  name  of  Veigun- 
teius,  and  against  Autronios,  who^  about  two 
3reara  before,  oaving  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  upon  a  charge  of  bribery;  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  he  took  to  the  senate  upon  that 
occasion,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Autronius,  was  tried ;  but,  being 
defended  by  Cicero^  in  an  eloquent  harangue 
which  is  still  extant,  was  acquitted. 

Casar  likewise  was  accused  by  Vectius  as  a&- 
cessaiy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  concerned  farther  than  by* 
the  general  encouragement  he  gave  to  every  par- 
ty at  variance  with  the  senate.  Opposition  to 
this  body  was  called  the  interest  of  tne  people, 
and  was  adopted  by  ever^  person  who  had  any 
passions  to  gratify  by  crimes  of  stete,  or  who 
wished  to  weaken  the  government,  to  which 
they  themselves  were  aocounteble.  Among  the 
supporten  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
cused, but  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than 
Casar. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedinjBm.  however,  were 
suspended  by  the  approach  oi  Pompr^.  This 
leaJer  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of  all  men 
upon  himself,  was  ouoted  in  every  harangue  as 
the  ^rreat  support  or  the  empire,  and  courted  by 
multitudes,  who^  without  inquiry,  affected  to  tie 
classed  with  his  admirera  and  friends.  The  con- 
tagion spread  like  a  foshion  among  the  vulgar  of 
every  description.  He  himself  anected  indiflcr- 
ence  to  this  miffhty  tide  of  renown,  though  not 
without  much  dignity  and  state,  which  he  temper- 
ed with  affability,  employing  the  greatness  he  pos- 
sewed  to  give  the  more  value  to  his  condescensions. 
His  manner,  though  aooeptable  to  the  people  and 
the  army,  was  disagreeable  to  the  senate.  Having 

Ereviously  sent  Pitt,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  before 
im  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  pre* 
sumption  to  desire  that  the  seffate  wonld  defer 
the  elections  until  he  himself  could  be  present  t» 
canvasa  for  his  friend.  The  senate,  according  to 
Dio,  complied  with  liis  desire ;  but,  accordinff  to 
Plutarch,  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  This 
author  imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took 
upon  this  occasion,  to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  that 
Pompey  endeavoured  to  gain  this  opponent  by  a 
proposed  marriage  with  one  of  his  near  relations ; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connection,  sayings 
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thtt  k0  fhonUl  not  be  ctufht  id  a  fiemele  anafe. 
PiM,  however,  was  elected  together  with  Vale- 
lius  Mewala,  and  enterad  on  hu  ofi^  before  the 
triumph  of  Pompey. 

This  solemnity  foDowed  soon  af"- 
U.  C.  692.  ter;  and,  though  continued  for  two 
days,  could  not  make  place  for  all 
the  magnificent  shows  that  had 
been  provided  for  it  The  list  of 
conquests  exceeded  that  which  had 
ever  been  produced  at  any  other 
triumph.  Asia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocaa, 
Paphlagonia,  Medea,  Colchis^  Iberia,  Albania, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Judea, 
Arabia,  Scythia,  Ciete,i  with  the  sea  in  all  its 
caaatSL  Among  the  people  or  potentates  subdu- 
ed, were  the  BaSemi,  MithridatiBs,  and  Tigranea. 
Among  the  captures,  a  thouaand  fortresses,  nine 
hundrra  cities  reduced,  ^ight  hundred  galleys 
taken,  above  two  millions  of  men  in  captivity. 
Towns  repeopled,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pompous  list,  it  was 
subjoined  by  his  friends,  that,  this  being  his 
thinl  triumph,  he  had  been  round  the  known 
world,  and  had  triumphed  overall  the  three  parts 
itfthe  earth,  Africa,. Europe,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii,^  he 
Guried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.' 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives,  besides 
the  chief  pirata,  Tigianes,  son  to  the  Jiing  of 
Armenia,  with  nis  wife  and  his  daughter,*^ 
Zonm6,  tlie  oueen  of  Tigianes, — the  father  of 
Aristobuhis,  king  of  the.  Jews,— -a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  five  sons,  and  some  Scythian 
women;  the  hostages  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
mageni;  together  with  trophies  for  every  hsittle 
ha  nad  fought,  making  in  all  a  move  splendid 
exhibition  t£an  any  that  was  to  be  found  on  the 
leoonls  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  peiaon, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  his 
character.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  publish  and  toratify  the  honours 
they  had  acquirod ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formeriy  thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ran  some  provinces  in  which  the 
enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  which  they  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  an^  resistance, 
merely  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  his  conquests  \ 
and  that  he  made  some  piart  of  his  progress  in 
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Asia  to  eodeet  eoBOBttiBi  «nd  ofDMBMits  for  tiua 
pompous  scene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordinaiy  form,  contaiiMid 
only  such  exnibitions  as  had  a  leferenoe  to  die 
service  in  which  it  was  obtained^  the  cafrtiwee 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  efiigies  and  sepie- 
sentations  where  the  erisinala,  by  any  aBdoeat^ 
eould  not  be  disidayed.  But  in  tlieiie  solemnitiea 
executed  for  the  nonoi|T  of  Pompey,  were  admittwi 
whatever  could  distinguish  or  signaliae  the  ocoa- 
sioa.  Among  these,  aoooicBng  to  the  record 
transcribed  by  Pliny,^  there  weie  msny  costly 
ornaments  of  gold  and  of  praoiMis  stones^  whoch 
were  fiibricated  on  purpose  to  be  shown.  Tables 
or  platee,  used  for  some  species  of  play,  made  of 
one  entire  crystal ;  a  re|ireoentation  of  the  moon 
in  gold,  weighing  thirty 'pondo;  tables,  utenals, 
statues,  crowns,  models  of  difierent  sorts  in  gold 
And  precious  stonea  with  the  representation  4>f  a 
mountain  in  gold,  having  lions,  deer,  and  olhcv 
animals  upon  it :  and  what  serves  as  an  evidesee 
that,  theae  exhibitions  were  not  limited  to  the 
spoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned 
an  image  of  Pompey  hiniaelir,  incmsted  wilk 
pearla.  The  whole  cendiicted  with  more  anange 
ment  and  order,  than  were  neoessaiy,  pcrfam^ 
in  the  disposition  of  any  of  &e  hatklea  wmoh  me 
triumph  was  intended  to  cekebiate. 

Among  the  images,  lepreaentaliooi^  and  m^ 
moiials  wmch  were  canned  before  the  vktor  «■ 
this  uocaston,  there  Was  hdd  up  to  view  a  state 
of  the  public  revenue^  from  wnich  it  appeend^ 
that,  before  Pompev's  time,  it  aaioiintcd  to  no 
more  than  fifty  ipillions;*  apd  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  itamounlcd  to  eiglifef- 
five  millions^* 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  asBOiblyef 
the  people  was  caUed  in  the  dfcus  FlamiBias.  I» 
receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  genendj  bat» 
irom  the  extreme  caution  not  tonffend  any  pasty^ 
the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  this  eecssioa, 
was  acceptable  to  none.  **It  gave  no  hopes,'* 
says  Cioero^^  "to the  poors  nofl^tery  totberioh; 
no  satisfoction  to  the  good{  no enoouiagcmeiit  to 
the  profligate."  Pompey  was  sufiTered  to  posaiw 
the  b^gheat  place  in  tbe.oonsideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, merely  because  he  assumed  it;  and  he  pi^ 
served  his  disnity,  by  never  oonmitting  kis 
reputation  without  being  prepaied,  and  baring 
conceited  a  variety  of  aits  by  which  it^mighi  be 
supported. 

4  Nat  Hist  Ub.  zjunrii  0.  & 
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CHAPTER  V.  - 

• 

TVofiMcftoru  ai  Rome^  and  in  the  Pro9inee$ — JuUv*  Cteaar  appointed  in  the  Qualiijf  of  Pfoprm^ 
tor  to  hiajlrtt  Province  of  huaitania — TVio/  of  Clodiua — Propoeed  Adoption  into  a  Plebeian. 
JF'am^  to  qualify  Mm.  for  the  Office  qf  Tribune — C^eear  a  Candidate  for  the  Conmlship—^ 
7%e  Triumvirate  of  Canary  Pompey^  and  Crasetu^^ConeulahipofCteear— Motion  of  Valiniuey 
to  confer  on  Cauar^fbr  Five  Yeart,  the  OtmnuMndin  Oaul — Marriage  of  Pompey  to  Julia — Qf 
Cduar  to  Calpwmia — Plot  of  Vettiua — Conoulate  qf  Lueiut  Calpumiue  and  A,  Gabinitu — 
Attack  made  upon  Cicero — Mis  Exile. 


POMPEY,  at  his  demrtnre  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legidni  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  ^militu  Scaunii,  one  of  hi«  ijeutenanta. 
This  officer  occupied  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continued 
the  war  which  hia  predecessor  had  begun  with 
the  Arabs. 

Caius  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  i^  Cicero 
in  the  oonsulatei  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which, 
oy  the  arrangemffnts  of  the  year,  he  had  been 
appointed  governor.  He  entered  his  provu^ce 
with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  defeat  of  Catiline;  but  these  he 
soon  fiyrteited  by  his  misconduct  in  a  war  against 
the  Thracians,  and  by  the  dissrace  which  he 
otherwise  incurred  for  (he  mal-acuninistration  of 
his  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  against 
him  for  extortion.  On  this  oocasiDfi  it  had  been 
reported  by  himself  or  by  some  of  his  fiunily, 
that,  having  agreed^  to  divide  the  profits  ol'  his 
government  with  Cicero,  part  onl^f  was  exacted 
on  his  own  account  This  alle^tbn,  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  mentions  with  indignation ; 
and,  being  asked  to  dnderialLe  bis  defence,  ques- 
tions whether  he  can  decently  do  so  under  this 
imputation.*  But  as  he  soon  afterwards  under- 
took the  cause  of  Antony,  and  employed  his  in- 
terest to  have  him  continued  in  his  colnmand,  it 
is  prdbable  that  this  imputation  either  gained  no 
crnlit  or  was  entireW  removed.* 

The  AUobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port they  were  made  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
Catiline^  nevertheless  took  arms,  and  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  After  a  variety  of 
events,  tney  Were  repulsed  b^  Pontinius,  who 
then  commanded  the  Roman  mices  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retire  into  their  own  country .>* 

About  the  same  time,  Caius .  Julius  Cssar, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  office  of 
pnetor,  obtained  his  first  i^tary  command,  being 
appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Lusitania, 
where,  under  different  pretences,  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  show 
his  capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some  ground  for 
his  daim  to  a  triumph."  In  pushing  nis  way  to 
the  preferments  which  he  now  held  in  the  state, 
he  bad  ruined  his  fortune  by  lai^esses,  public 
shows,  and  entertainments  to  the  people,  by  his 
lavish  bounty  in  private  to  needy  and  profligate 
citizens,  and  in  supportinff  every  desperate  cause, 
against  the  seriate  and  the  government;  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  that  he  needed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
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ling,  to  be  worth  nothing.i3  IHien  about  to  de- 
part from  the  city,  he  was  preased  by  his  crediton^ 
and  had  recourse  to  Crassu^  who  became  hia 
surety  for  great  sums.u 

A  person  who^  in  any  other  state,  than  that  of 
Rome,  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  reparable^ 
must  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to  tne  state 
itaelf ;  but  Cssar  had  now  quitted  the  paths  of 
pleasuro  for  those  of  ambition ;  and,  in  an  empire 
which  extended  over  so  niany  opulent  provinces, 
could  easily  proportion  his  wealth  to  the  extent  o7 
his  power.  Although  the  province  into  which 
he  was  then  sent  was  none  of  the  richest,  and 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  fiurther,  more  oon- 
sideiable,  and  more  likely  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  he 
was  nevertheleas  reported  to  have  supplied  his 
own  wants,  and  to  have  enriched  his  army.i^ 

In  passing  the  Alps,  oa  his  way  into  Spain,  at 
a  village  on  the  way,  one  of  his  company  ob- 
served, that  '*  Jilere  too  there  were  probahly  par^ 
ties  and  conteetefor  power**  **  Ay,"  said  Caesar,  / 
"and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
place  than  the  second  at  Rome.>^'  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Lusitania,  he  made  the  neossary  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  and  soon  overran  aH  the 
districts  that  were  disposed  to  resist  his  authority. 
With  the  same  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
his  military  operations,  he  supported  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  governor,  no  less  in  the  civil  than  in 
the  miGtaiy  department  Historians,  upon  an 
idea  which  occurred  to  them,  that  the  disorder  in 
his  own  aflairs  might  have  rendered  him  partial 
to  insolvent  debtors,  are  at  pains  to  acquit  nim  of 
any  such  charge^  and  observe  that  he  gave  proofii 
of  the  contrary,  and  for  the  most  part  oidered  two 
thirds  6f  the  debtor's  eSedu  to  be  sequestrated 
far  the  use  of  his  creditors.^* 

While  these  things  passed  in  (he  provinces, 
the  city  was  occopiea  with  ordinary  anairs,  ana 
suffered  an  increase  of  the  politick  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  been  for  some  time 
infected.  T  he*  ex  pense  and  dissipation  attending 
the  public  shows,  in  particular,  were  augmented 
to  a  great  degree.  Lucius  Domitius  Anenobar- 
bus  exMbited  the  baiting  of  a  hundred  bears  by 
African  huntsmen ;'?  and  whereas  such  enter- 
tainments had  formerly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
they  were  now  continued  through  many  act8,t* 
and  were  intermitted  only  while  tlM  people  retired 
to  their  meals. 

The  office  of  censor,  as  appears  from  the  trans- 
actions which  are  mentions  relating  to  the  fiurms 
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of  th&  revenue  and  the  rolk  of  the  senate,  wai  in 
being  at  this  time^  although  the  names  of  the 
penons  by  whom  it  was  exercised  are  not  re- 
corde«1.  The  censors  are  said  to  have  let  the 
levonues  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  farmers 
afterwards  complained,  aUc^^nj;,  that  their  own 
avidity  in  grasping  at  the  pronto  to  be  made  in 
this  new  province  had  misled/ them.'  Th^  like- 
wise put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  senate  all  who  had 
ever  neld  any  office  of  magistracy,  and  by  this 
addition  increased  the  number  of  members  be- 
yoqd  the  former  and  ordinary  rate.3  . 

About  the  sanmtime  happened  the  memorable 
trial  of  Publius  Clodius,  for  the  scandal  he  had 

given  by  profaning  the  sacred  rites  in  Cfisar's 
ouse.  This  debauchee  was  supposed,  for  some 
time,  to  have  soocht  for  an  opportunity  of  a  cri- 
minal corresponJenoe  with  Pompeia,  Cesar's 
wife ;  but  to  nave  been  prevented,  if  not  by  her 
own  discretion,  at  least  by  the  attentbn  and  va- 
lance of  her  fiarmilyJ  In  these  circumstances,  m 
the  preoedinjg  year,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pompeia, 
as  being  wife  to  one  of  the  pnetors  in  office,  to 
celebrate,  at  her  house,  the  festival  of  a  certain 
female  deity,^  worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  and 
at  whose  rites  women  atone  were  admitted.  Every 
male  domestic,  even  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  home  while  the  rites  were 
administered.  Clodius  took  this  opportunity  to 
carry  on  his  intrigue;  he  put  himseli  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  being  youns  and  of  an  efleminate 
aspect,  expected  to  pass  Tor  a  woman.*  Pompeia 
was  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  the  design,  and 
to  have  stationed  a  female  slave  to  receive  and 
conduct  her  paramour  through  the  apartmento. 
Being  met,  however,  by  anotner  slave  who  was 
not  in  the  secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry 
of  amazement  and  horror  was  immediately  raiB«iJ, 
communicated  through  all  the  apartments,  and 
the  occasion  of  it  discovered  to  the  matrons,  who 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  rifes.  Clodius  escaped, 
but  not  without  being  known.  The  college  of 
pontlfls  made  a  report,  that  the  sacred  rites  had 
been  profaned.  The  senate  resolved,  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  munds  of  the  scandal ; 
and  that  the  people  should  be  moved  to  authorise 
the  pnetor  to  select,  without  drawing  lots,  proper 
judges  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

(Jlodiufl^  by  the  suspicion  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucul- 
lus;  by  his  perfidy  in  seducing  the  troops  of  that 
general  to  mutiny,  and  by  his  profligacy  on  every 
occasion^  had  incurred  a  general  detestation ;  and 
many  of  the  senators  combined,  as  the  likeliest 
way  of  removing  him  from  the  commonwealth, 
in  urging  ihe  prosecution  against  hioL 

He  himself  foreseeing  this  storm,  had  taken 
reflige  in  the  popular  Pi^yi  and  endeavoured  to 
silence  the  voice  of  inmmy,  by  professing  extra> 
ordinary  zeal  for  the  people,  ana  vehement  oppo- 
flition  to  the  senate.  These  parties  accordingly 
became  interested  in  the  issue  of  his  cause.  The 
popular  leaders  endeavoured  to  preserve  him  as  a 
useful  instrument,  and  the  senate  to  remove  him 
as  a  vile  and  danjerous  tool  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Even  Cesar,  though  personally 
insulted,  and  so  far  moved  by  Uie  scandal  whicn 

1  Cioer.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  17. 
S  Dio.  lib.  xzxvii.  c  46. 

3  Pluurch.  in  CBtftre«.edit.  Lond.  p.  100. 

4  Called  the  Hona  Dsa. 
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had  been  given  in  Ills  own  haom  a  to  part  with 
his  wife,  rtill  affected  lb  conader  as  groundleaB 
the  charge  that  was  brouffht  against  the  aocosed; 
and  being  asked,  why  he  oad  parted  with  a  wo- 
man who^  upon  this  smyposition,  most  appear  to 
be  innocent,  said,  that  his  wife  must  not  only  be 
innocent,  but  above  imputation.     Pompey,  to 


grviiw  offence,  declined  to  &vour  either 
party;  out  being  called  upon  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  to  declare  hisdpinion,  whether  this 
trial  should  proceed  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate ;  made  a  bug  speech,  foil  of  respect  to  the 
noble%  and  of  submiasion  to  the  senates  whose 
authority,  in  all  Questions  of  this  sort,  lie  said, 
should  ever  with  nim  have  the  greatest  weight, 
He  afterwards,  in  the  senate  itself  being  called 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  delivered  himself  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and  when  he  had  done,  whis- 

Gred  CicercL  who  sat  by  him,  that  he  thought  he 
d  now  sufficiently  explained  himself;  intimat- 
ing probably,  that  be  meant  to  comprehend,  in 
this  declaration,  his  jucbmcnt  with  respect  to  aO 
the  acts  of  the  senate  vvhich  had  paaaed  relating 
to  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.* 

The  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  carry  to  the 
people,  for  their  assent,  an  act  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  the  trial  of  Clodius,  dispensing  with  the 
usual  mode  of  draughting  judges  by  lot.  and  au- 
thorising the  pretor  to  select  them,  that  he  mifht 
name  the  more  respecteble  persons.  On  the  day 
on  which  this  motion  was  tobe  made,  a  numerous 
party  of  young  nobility  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant; His  hirelings  and  retainers  crowded  tha 
comitium.  Even  riso,  who  moved  the  Question, 
diesuaded  the  people  from  passing  the  law,  and 
allowed  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  put  a  ridiculous 
trick  on  the  assembly,  by  diBtributing  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots^ 
which,  instead  of  being,  as  usual  one  negative 
and  the  other  affirmative,  were  both  negative. 
This  trick  being  observed,  Cato  suspended  the 
ballot,  and  strongly  remonstrated  agamst  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  consul.^  He  was  supported  by 
Hortensius  and  Favonius.  The  assembly  broke 
upi  and  the  affair  ,ajgain  returned  to  the  senate. 
The  members  were'  importuned  by  Clodius,  who 
east  himseli^  at  their  feet  as  they  entered ;  they, 
nevertheless^  confirmed  thefar  former  resolution  by 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  to  fifteen.* 

Hortensius,  however,  having  proposed  that, 
instead  of  the  motion  which  the  consuls  had  been 
instructed  to  make  for  the  selection  of  the  judges^ 
the  tribune  Fusius  should  move  the  people  to 
grant  commission  for  the  trial,  leaving  the  judges^ 
as  usual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  an  e£ct  was  framed 
and  passed  to  this  effect  Hortensius,  who  con- 
ducted the  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  could 
acquit  the  accused.  The  court  accordingly,  in  all 
their  proceedings,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  se- 
verity. They  even  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect 
their  persons  against  the  pertizans  of  the  criminal ; 
but  the  majority,  nevertheless,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  corrupted,  and  took  money  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.  Of  fifty-six  judges  that  were  inclosed, 
twenty-five  gave  their  voice  to  condemn,  and 
thirty-one  to  acquit  Catulus,  on  this  occadoh, 
asked  the  majority  to  what  purpose  they  had  de- 
sired a  guard  ?  "  Was  it,"  he  said,  "to  secure  the 
money  you  ezpeeted  to  reeeive  tot  your  votes  T** 
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Soon  oftor  iliit  iudgment  the  oenate  nmAvBd 
that  iiM|iiurj  ■houu  bo  raode  conoernipff  tboae 
Indm  who  htd  boon  eomiptod  in  the  trul.  And 
oy  thif  reflolotion  g»vo  a  general  offence  to  the 
eqnertrian  onier,  who  conaidieiied  it  as  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  whole  body.^ 

Pompey,  in  tlie  courae  of  this  tiansaction,  bad 
beenobli^  todedavp  himself  ftrUie senate;  bat 
his  object  was  to  be  on  |{ood  terms  with  all  par- 
ties, and  to  manoM  his  interest,  bj  havioff  some 
of  his  cieatares  uways  chosen  into  the  highest 
offices  of  state.  He  oOered,  as  candidate  for  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year,  Afraniuis  one  of 
his  dependants^  who  is  represented  by  Cicero  as 
a  person  of  mean  character,  and  who^  having  no 
personal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the  people, 
was  to  be  supported  in  his  canvass  by  money 
•lone.  Pompey  hiofisel^  and  the  consul  Piao^ 
openly  employed  bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  his' 
nvonr.u 

A  variety  of  resolutions  were  obtained  in  the 
senate  to  restrain  these  practices.  Two  of.  them 
were  proposed  by  Cato  and  Domitius.  The  first 
was  levelled  against  the  consul  Piso,  and  gave 
permission,  on  the  suspicion  of  illicit  practices 
respecting  elections,  to  visit  the  house  even  of  a 
magistrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all 
ihooB  who  were  found  distributing  money  to  the 
people  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their 
ecmntty.^ 

The  senate,  at  the  same  time^  encouraged 
LuToo^  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  propose  a  new 
dense  to  corroborate  the  laws  against  bribery. 
By  this  clause  promises  of  money  made  to  the 
people  if  not  per^med,  did  not  infer  guilt;  but, 
if  performed,  subjected  the  guiltv  perwn  from 
thenceforward  to  pav  to  each  of  toe  tribes  an  an- 
nmd  tar  of  three  tnousaod  Roman  money,  or 
about  twenty-four  pounds  sterling;  and  there 
being  thirty-five  tribei^  this  tax  amounted  in  all 
to  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our 
money.  That  the  tribune  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  carrying  this  law,  the  senate  ^rther  re- 
sonred,  that  the  formalities  or  restrictions  of  the 
Lex  iElia  and  Fufini*  should  not  be  opposed  to 
him.>4  It  appears,  however,  that  the  liberality  of 
Pompey  prevailed  against  these  precautions,  as 
Afranius  was  elecie{  together  with  Gt.  Ccdlius 
Metellus  Celer. 

Soon  alter  the  election  of  these  oflUcers,  the 
formen  of  the  revenue  of  Aria,  supported  by  the 
whole  equestrian  order,  comolained,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  of  the  terms  of  their  contract,  in 
which  they  alleged  that  the^r  had  greatly  exceeded 
what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  aiford,  and 
made  application  to  the  senate  for  relie£  Their 
plea  was  contested  for  some  months  with  great 
animosity  on  both  sides.*' 

Upon  the  aooessien  of  the  new  consuls,  several 
other  matters,  tending  to  innovation  and  public 
disturhanoc^  were  introduced.  Metellus  Nepos, 
late  tribune,  being  now  in  the  ofike  of  prstor, 
procured  a  law  to  abdiih  the  customs  payable  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has 
been  observed,  upon  tlie  accession  of  wealth  de- 
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rived  IVom  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themselves 
iirom  all  the. ancient  assessments,  and  they  now 
completed  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
every  tax  besides  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
landa^  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of 
slaves  when  sold  or  emancipated.  They  were 
become  th^  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  and  as 
such,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  receive,  not 
oblLywd  to  pay,  contributions." 

The  tribune  Herenniua^  at  the  same  time^ 
made  a  motion  for  an  act  to  enable  Poblius  Clo- 
dius  to  be  sdopted  into  a  plebeian  fomily,  whi^h, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  nature  than  any 
of  tm  former,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  the 
|)arties  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  foc- 
tious  and  profli^te  person  haa  entertained  great 
resentments  sgainst  many  of  the  senaton  on  ac- 
count of  the  prosecution  he  had  lately  incurred, 
and  against  Cicero  in  particular,  wno,  having 
been  called  as  an  evidence  on  his  trial,  gave  a 
very  uniavourable  account  of  his  character.  The 
summary  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of 
C^tiline^  in  which  Cicero  presided  as  consul,  ex- 
fMsed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion ;  and  Clodius  now  proposed  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  magistrate  in  pai^ 
ticular,  as  well  ss  on  the  other  abettore  of  the 
senatorian  party.  The  motion,  however,  fear  the 
present  wss  rejected,  though  not  finally  dropt,  by 
Clodius  himself,  nor  by  the  popular  fitction,  whose 
cause  he  professed  to  espouse.'^ 

Two  other  motions  were  made  in  which  Pom- 

gey  was  jleeply  interested :  one,  to  ratify  and  con- 
rm  all  bis  acts  in  the  province  of  Asia :  another, 
to  procure  settlements  for  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  his  command.  The  first,  as  it  im- 
plied a  reflection  on  LucuIIus,  many  of  whose 
judgments  Pompey  had  reversed,  roused  this 
statesman  irom  the  care  of  his  household  and  his 
table,  to  that  of  the  republic.'*  He  opposed  this 
motion  with  vigour,  and  insisted  that  the  acts  of 
Pompey  should  be  separately  examined,  and  not 
confirmed  in  a  single  vote.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Catulus,  by  Cato^  by  the  consul  Me- 
tellus, and  by  the  senate  iii  general.  Afranius^ 
though  vested  with  the  consulate,  and  acting 
almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dig- 
nity nor  force  to  support  such  s  measure ;  and 
Pompey,  finding  it  rejected  by  the  senate,  de- 
clined carrying  it  to  the  people." 

The  other  propose^  relating  to  the  proviaon  to 
be  iQade  for  the  soldiera  of  Fompey,  was,  by  L. 
Flavins^  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  an  Agra- 
rian law.  In  this  act,  to  prevent  the  imputation 
of  partiality  to  any  particular  description  of  men, 
certain  gratuities  were  projected  for  the  indigent 
citizens  m  general  ;3B  and,  to  enable  the  common- 
wealth to  extend  its  bounty^  it  was  proposed  first 
of  all  to  revoke  the  conveyance  of  certain  landa^ 
which,  having  belonged  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
sulate of  P.  Aiudus  and  L.  Ualpumius,  were 
sold  by  the  senate ;  and  that  the  price  should  be 
restored  to  the  purchasers.  It  was  proposed  like- 
wise to  seize  certain  lands  which  nad  been  con* 
fiscated  by  Sylla,  but  not  appropriated ;  and  to 
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rnOot,  during  &f9  jtUBf  the  rrrennfls  of  the  late 
conquests  in  Asm  to  purchue  landi^  which 
ehoiud  be  distributed  in  tenns  of  this  act^ 

The  consul  Metellus  Celer,  sapported  by  the 
senate,  strenuously  opposed  Uie  paanne  of  this 
law.  The  tribune  persisted  with  great  obstinacy, 
and,  to  remove  the  obstractbn  he  met  with,  com- 
niitted  the  consul  to  prison.  The  whole  senate 
would  have  attended  turn  thither,  and  numbers 
accordingly  crowded  to  the  plaoe^  when  the  tri- 
bune, vested  with  the  sacred  defences  of  his  per- 
son, to  bar  their  way,  planted  his  stool  or  chair  of 
office  in  the  dosr  of  the  prison  {  and,  having  seated 
himself  upon  it,  **  This  way,"  he  aaic!^  "  you 
cannot  peuM;  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  must 
pierce  through  the  walls."^  He  declared  his  re- 
solution to  remain  all  night  where  he  sat  The 
parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  and  matters 
were  likely  to  end  m  greater  extremitiea  than 
•suited  the  mdirect  and  cautious  conduct  of  Pom- 
ney.  This  politician,  although  he  eng^iged  all  his 
friends  to  support  the  motion  of  Flavins,  affected 
to  have  no  part  in  the  measure,  and  now  probably 
instructed  the  tribune  to'iemove  from  tne  doors 
of  the  prison.  Flavius  accordingly  withdrew  of 
a  sudden,  saying,  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty.' 

It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occasbn, 
■severely  felt  the  checks  woich  his  ambition  re- 
ceived from  the  senate;  that  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  the  dismission  of  his  army,  and  wished 
himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  craft  or 
his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The 
error  he  had  committed  in  resigning  t|ie  sword, 
if  he  conceived  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  possession  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  an  army  and  o{  proper  re- 
sources to  support  his  power.  He,  nevertpelen, 
appeara  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  intrigue  in 
the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choice 
in  which  he  was  probably  confirooed  by  Cssar, 
who  professed  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  held  as  propretor  in  Lusitania. 

Thb  officer,  according  to  Dio,^  had  found  some 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  afterwards  reduced  them  in  that  retreat  His 
object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of*^  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  oner  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  fol- 
bwing  year.  Sor  this  purpose  he  quitted  his 
province  without  waiting  for  a  successor,  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted  as  usual  with 
the  ensigns  of  his  military  command  at  the  gates 
of  the  aty,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and,  at  the  same 
time  made  interest  for  votes  at  the  approaching 
election.^  The  senate,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
public in  general,  were  become  extremely  jealous 
of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  people. 
From  a  libertine  he  was  become  an  ardent  politi- 
cian, seemed  to  have  no  passion  but  ambition  or 
animosity  to  the  senate;  without  committing 
himself  he  had  abetted  every  fectious  leader 
against  them,  and  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
oonnderation  or  honours,  except  so  fiur  as  they  led 
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to  power.'  Cfeero  and  CatowwB  at  this  time  tlw 
prindpaL  or  most  conspicuooi^  membeis  of  the 
senate.  The  first  was  possessed  of  conwkr  rnnk, 
great  ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  talents : 
tne  other,  possessed  of  great  abihties  and  an  in- 
flexible resolution,  embraced  tlie  cause  of  the  re- 
public with  the  same  ardour  that  othen  en^s^cd 
in  pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  ambition, 
their  pleasures^  or  personal^  interests.  He  had 
penetration  enough  to  peroeive  in  Cesar,  long 
before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  dis- 
position to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  coikjwic- 
tbn  with  needy  and  profligate  dthsens,  to  nake  m 
prey  of  the  republic  Under  this  apprehension 
OS  opposed  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
Cssar  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  penonal 
animosity. 

The  senaton  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
danger  from  Cesar,  were  dimosed  to  reost  his 
appBcatbnS}  whether  made  tor  honoun  or  for 

Sublic  trust  They,  on  the  present  occasiott, 
isputed  his  pretensu>ns  to  a  triumph :  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  dty  in  expectation  of 
this  honour,  refused  to  admit  him  on  the  hat  of 
candidates  for  the  offiot  of  consul.  But  the  day 
of  election  being  fixed,  Cesar,  without  hesitation, 
preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  kid  down 
the  ensigns  of  his  late  military  command,  aasumed 
the  gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.* 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  Into  a 
variety  of  tactions.  Pomney  and  Craasns  dis- 
trusted each  other,  and  botn  were  jealous  of  Ce- 
sar. Their  divisions  strengthened  the  party  of 
the  senate,  and  furnished  that  body  with  the 
means  of  thwarting  separately  many  of  their  am- 
bitious desi|;ns.  Tnis  Caesar  had  long  pereeived, 
and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pompey  and  Craa- 
BUS,  in  order  to  hinder  their  joining  the  senate 
against  him.  The  expedience  of  this  precaution 
now  appeared  more  clearlv  than  ever,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  separately  represented  to  these 
rivals  the  advantage  which  their  enemies  derived 
firom  their  misunJerstanding,  and  the  eaae  with 
which,  if  united,  they  might  concert  among  them- 
selves all  the  affiun  of  the  republic,  gratify  evor 
friend,  and  disappoint  eveir  enemy.  Upon  this 
representation  Pompey  and  Crsasus  were  recon- 
ciled, and  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  Cessr, 
and  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  ap- 
proaching Sections.* 

This  private  combination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
mockery,  alluding  to  the  ordinaiy  names  of  pub- 
lic office,  taken  from  the  number  of  those  who 
were  joined  in  them,'  called  the  triumvirate.  In 
the  mean  time,  these  supposed  leaden  of  opposite 
fiictiona,  in  abating  their  violence  against  each 
other,  took  a  favourable  appearance  of  modera^ 
tion  and  candour.  They  paid  their  oonrt  sepa- 
rately to  persons  whom  toey  wished  to  gain,  and 
flattered  them  with  hopea  of  being  able  to  heal 
the  di vifions  of  their  countiy.  This  sort  of  court 
they  paid  in  particuhur  to  Cicero;  and  by  their 
flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  ef  his 
talents,  seemed  to  have  got  ^entire  possession  of 
his  mind.    Pompey  affe^ed  to  pboe  the  merits 


5  Saeton.  In  Cefsrs,  c.  18.  DIo.  lib.  zxxvii.  c.  54. 
0  Dio.  CsM.  lib   xxzvii.  c.  54,  S3.     PtatardL  ia 
pompeio,  CBssre,  et  Cniso. 
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of  Cicero  gnaUfy  above  hu  own.  "I,  indeed,*' 
he  said,  '*Eave  served  my  ooontiy,  but  this  man 
has  preserved  it"*  The  senators^  with  whom 
Cicero  had  hitherto  acted,  were  aiaimed ;  and  it 
appears  that  Atticusj  about  this  time,  had  taxed 
him  with  leaving  his  party,  to  commit  himself 
into  the  hands  oT  their  enemies.  In  his  answer 
to  this  iiQputatiAn,  he  seems  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  made  acquisition  of  Pompey, 
not  surrendered  himself  into  his  power;  at  lea^ 
that  he  had  reclaimed  or  diveitni  him  from  the 
dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  and  that  he  thought  himself  likely  to 
succMd  in  the  same  manner  with  Cesar:  so 
much,  that  he  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of 
his  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato^  who^  by  his 
austerity  and  vehemence,  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  men  otherwise  well  disposed  to  the  republic,* 
"  while  I,'*  he  said,  "  by  a  httle  diacretion>  reclaim, 
or  even  disarm  its  enemies."**^ 

Few  persons  were  naturallv  possessed  of  mora 
penetration  than  Cicero,  altnough  it  will  ailer- 
wards  appear  how  egregiously  he  was  mistaken 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  chose  not  to  see  'what 
checked  his  vanity,  or  prevented  his  enjo3ring  the 
court  which  wa^  paid  to  him  by  Pompey  and 
Cesar.  His  own  glory  intercepted  every  other 
object  from  his  view,  and  made  him  the  dupe  of 
every  person  who  professed  to  admire  him,  and 
secretly  displeased  with  every  one  who  did  not 
pay  him,  on  every  occaoon,  the  expected  tribute  of 
praise ;  a  description  under  which  Cato^  though 
nis  most  sincere  well- wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  fiillen. 

Cesar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  employed  to 
secure  his  election,  added  the  use  of  money,  which 
he  obtained  by  joining  his  interest,  in  opposition 
to  Bibulus  with  that  of  Lucceius,  another  of  the 
candidates  possessed  of  groat  wealth.  He  him- 
self having  squandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  still  greatly  in  debt,  and  Luoceius 
willingly  furnished  the  money  that  was  given  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  both.  This  illegal  pro- 
ceeoing,  together  with  the  menacing  concerts  of 
which  he  began  to  be  suspected  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
republic  They  determined  to  support  Bibulus 
a^nst  Lucceius;  and,  in  order  to  give  Cesar  a 
colleague  who  might  occasionally  oppose  his  dan- 
gerous intentions,  they  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  bid  fbr  votes  as 
high  as  their  opponents.  In  this  crisis,  even  Cato 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe."  . 

During  the  dependence  of  this  contest,  the 
senate,  by  the  death  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  was 
deprived  of  an  able  member,  and  the  people  of  a 
fellow-citizen  of  great  integrity,  moderation,  forti- 
tude, and  ability ;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans 
in  this  age  should  have  been,  in  onler  to  have 
preserved  their  republic.  He  partook  with  Cato 
in  the  aversion  wnich  Cesar  bore  to  the  most  re- 
spectable members  and  best  supporters  of  the 
senate,  and  would  probably  have  taken  part  with 


8  Cioero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.epist.  L 

9  Alluding  to  tbe  oppoaUion  which  Cato ,  gave  to 
the  fhrmera  of  tbe  revenue,  in  tbeir  petition  for  an 
abntenM*nt  of  their  rent.  But  Cato  Ibllowed  his  Judg- 
ment  in  this  matter;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  pfe»r 
the  Judgment  of  Cioero  to  his. 

10  Cioero  ad  Atticum,  lib  ii.epist.  1. 

11  Sueton.  in  Cato  CMaic,  c.  xix.  Applan.  da  BalL 
Civil.Ub.il. 


him  likewise  in  the  continual  efforts  he  made  to 
preserve  its  authority.  The  aristocratical  party, 
notwithstanding  this  loss,  prevailed  in  carrying 
the  election  of  Bibulus  against  Lucceius;  and 
though  they  could  not  exclude  Cesar  from  the 
office  of  consul,  they,  hoped,- by  means  of  his  col- 
league, to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  his  designs.'^ 

Cesar,  welt  aware  of  their  puipose,  opened  his 
administratbn  with  a  speech  praising  unanimity, 
and  reoommending  good  agreement  between  those 
who  are  joined  in  any  public  trust.  While  he 
meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and  to  foster  every  dia* 
orderiy  party  against  theiOj  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,^  at  Irast  in  the  nrst  period  of  his  con- 
sulships with  every  appearance  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  his  court  not  only  to  leaders  of  fiic- 
tion.  bat  to  persons  of  every  description,  and 
while  h6  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side  in 
every  question,  was  active  likewise  in  devising 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  t^e  em- 
pire :  so  that  the  senate,  however  indined  to  coun- 
teract his  desiffiis,  as  calculated  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  grace,  oppose  him  in  any  particu- 
lar measure.  He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  citizens  having  numerous  fami- 
lies, including  the  veterans  and  disbanded  soldiere 
of  Pompey ;  projfnsing  to  settle  them  op  some  of 
the  public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  he 
expected  tbe  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  mea- 
sure, sent  him  a  message  by  Balbus,!*  with  assur- 
ances that  he  meant  td  aminUt  itith  Pompey  and 
himaelf  in  all  mattert  of  importance^  and  that 
he  had  hope*  of  bringing  Cra^sua  into  the  tame 
mind:  Words,  from  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  co- 
alition of  these  persons  was  not  yet  publicly  known. 
"  What  a  fine  prospect  I  have  before  me,"  says 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  "a  -perfect  union  vrith  Pom- 
pey, even  with  Cesar  it  I  please;  peace  with  my 
enemies,  and  tranc^uillity  m  my  old  nse."  But 
his  heart  misgave  him;  the  honours  of  nis  former 
life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  great  talents^ 
he  was  destined  to  transmit  a  more  honest  fame 
to  posterity,  and  to  become  the  lamented  victim 
of  nis  country's  betrayen^  not  the  detested  asso- 
ciate of  their  crimes.'^ 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  by  the  passing 
of  many  laws^  particularly  thisi,  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  setUemeht  of  citizens  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands ;  and  therefore  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Agrarian  law.  On  this  act  Cesar  was  to  rest  his 
popularity,  and  his  triumph  over  the  senate.  He 
gave  out  that  be  was  to  make  a  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  revenue.  But  he  welt  knew  that  his  antago- 
nists would  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and 
not  sufier  it  to  pass  without  oppositbn ;  and  he 
affected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpose^ 
and  in  framine  every  part  of  his  plan ;  affecting 
solicitude  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate; 
but,  in  reality,  to  make  their  opposition  appear 
the  more  unreasonable  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
people.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
strip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  knowil 
to  carry  profit  to  the  public,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial distribution  in  &vour  of  his  friends ;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain  un- 


12  PlttUrch.  Anpian  Dia  Sdeton.  ftc. 

13  Dio.  Can.  lib  viii.  initio.  Plutarch,  in  Ctoeare. 
In  Pompcia,  Pompeio,  Lucullo.  Catone,  Ac.  kc  '  Cfus- 
ton.  in  Ccsare.  Appian.  ds  Bell.  CiviL  lib.  ii. 
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profitable  vrutei,  and  to  pronde  for  a  number 
of  citbeiMi  who^  beinff  infliffent  and  uneasy  in 
their  circunntancea,  nHed  Uie  dty  itaelf  with 
frequent  disordem  and  tumolta;  and  that  he 
would  not  proceed  a  atep  without  consaltini;  the 
•enate,  and  persons  of  credit  and  authority  in  the 
state. 

In  a  way  to  save  these  appearances,  and  with 
these  professions,  Cesar  formed  the  first  drauj^ht 
of  an  act  which  he  brought  to  the  senate  for  their 
approbation,  and  the  support  of  their  authority 
in  proposing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  topics  on  which  to  oppose  a  measure  so  plau* 
sible,  and  oondacted  witn  so  much  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the  •tendency 
of  the  act  itself  was  evidently  not  to  promote  "the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth',  but  to  constitute  a 
merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it,  and  to  give 
power  to  those  w1k>  were  to  be  entrusted  with  ita 
execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities  indigent  dozens 
are  ever  Hkely  to  be  numproua,  and  would  be 
more  so^  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to 
hope  for  bounties  and  gratuitous  provisions,  to 
ouiet  their  clamours,  and  to  suppress  their  disor- 
oers.  If  men  were  to  have  estates  in  the  country 
because  they  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  thie 
dty,  it  is  evident  that  public  lands,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  prosperous  state,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  thdr  claims. 

The  commissionerB  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  such  public  favours,  would  be  raised  above 
the  ordinary  magUtrates,  and  above  the  laws  of 
thdr  country.  They  mi^ht  reward  their  own 
creatures,  and  keep  the  citiaens  in  general  in  a 
stete  of  dependence  on  thdr  will.  The  authors 
of  such  proposals,  while  they  were  urging  the 
state  and  the  people  to  ruin,  would  be  conddered 
as  thdr  only  patrons  and  friends  "  It  is  Aot  this 
law  I  dreaJ,"  said  Cato;  "it  is  the  reward  ex- 
pected for  obtaining  it." 

Odious  as  the  task  of  opposition  on  such  diffi- 
cult ffTOund  mt^ht  appear  to  the  people,  this  sena- 
tor did  not  dedine  it  Bdng  asked  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  answered,  That  he  saw  no  occa* 
don  for  the  change  that  was  now  proposed  in  the 
state  of  the  public  lands ;  and  ehtered  on  an  ar- 
gument with  which  he  meant  to  'exhaust  the 
whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  a  question.  He  was  en- 
titled, by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if 
he  chose  to  continue  speaking,  perdst  until  all 
the  members  had  left  the  house.  Cssar  suspect- 
ing his  desiffn,  and  finding  it  imposdble  otherwise 
to  silence  him,  ordered  him  into  custody.  The 
whole  senate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult  *'  Whither 

S>  you  before  the  meeting  is  adjourned?"  said 
nsar  to  Petrdus,  who  was  moving  from  his  side. 
"I  go,"  said  the  other,  "into  confinement  with 
Cato.  With  Mm  a  prison  bpreferable  to  a  place 
in  the  senate  with  you."  The  greater  part  of 
the  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
'Cato,  and  Cssar  felt  himself  at  onoe  stripped  of 
the  disguise  of  moderation  tie  had  assumed,  and 
dreaded  the  spirit  which  he  saw  ridng  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  men,  who^  on  former  occasions^ 
had  maintained  theif  authority  with  becoming 
vigour.  He  had  relied  on  thdr  want  of  dedsbn, 
and  on  their  ignorance  of  their  own  strenfi;th. 
But  his  nshness  broke  the  charm.  He  wished 
that  the  prisoner  would  procure  some  friend 


among  the  tribunes  to  interpose ;  but  Cato^  aedng 
him  embarrasded,  and  the  senate  engaged  in  the 
cause,  went  off  in  the  custody  of  the  lidor  with- 
out any  signs  of  reloctence.  Cesar  immedbtely 
'recollecting  himself^  and  never  hurried  too  far  by 
any  pasdon,  despatehed  a  tribune  of  his  own 
party,  with  secret  directions  to  rescue  the  prison- 
er; and  this  bdng  done,  the  senatoigp  again  re- 
turned to  thdr  places.  "  I  meant,"  said  Cssar, 
"to  have  submitted  this  law  to  your  judgment 
and  correction ;  bnt  if  you  throw  it  aai£|  the 
people  shsll  take  it  up."> 

Cesar,  upon  this  occadon,  increased  his  own 
popularity,  and  diminished  that  of  his  enemies 
m  the  senate,  who  were  supposed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  withstand  with  keenneai^ 
every  measure  that  was  devised  for  the  comfort 
of  tKe  people.  The  imputations  cast  out  against 
htm  by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proceed 
from  malice  or  cynical  prejudices.  He  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  extend  bis  bounty  to  the 
people,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  lands  of  Campa- 
nia, which  were  hitnexto  conddered  as  unalien- 
able, and  the  richest  dtkoeute  of  the  public^ 
together  with  a  valuable  district  near  th^  oonflu- 
cnce  of  the  Vulturnus  and  the  Sabbatus,  fonneriy 
consecrated  to  pious  uses.  In  these  valuable  tncts 
of  land  there  was  suffident  subject  for  an  ample 
provisbn  for  the  soldiers  of  Pomixy,  and  for  the 
retainers  of  those  who,  together  witn  Crassus  and 
Cesar  himself,  were  proposed  to  be  commiadon- 
ers  for  carrying  this  act  into  execution. 

At  the  first  assembly  of  the  people,  Cesar 
proposed  his  scheme  to  impropriate  the  lands  of 
Uampania,  with  the  above  additions ;  and  first  of 
all  osJled  on  his  colleague  Bibulus  to  dedare  hb 
mind  on  the  subject  Bibulus  spoke  his  dis- 
sent; and  in  vehement  terms  declared,  that  no 
such  alienation  of  ihe  pubKc  demesne  should  be 
made  in  his  consulate.  Cesar  next  called  upon 
Pompey,  though  in  a  private  station;  and  the 
audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  which  these 
leaders  had  entered,  were  impatient  to  hear  him 
on  the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
elevate  a  supposed  rival  Ho.  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  people.  To  the  surprise  m  all  who  were  pie* 
sent,  Pompey  applaudea  the  general  design,  and. 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  discussed  all 
the  clauses  of  the  act,  and  with  great  approbatioii 
of  each.  When  he  bad  done  speaking,  Cesar, 
alluding  to  what  had  dropped  from  his  colleague^ 
and  aftecting  to  fear  the  interpodtion  of  force; 
"  Will  you  support  us,"  he  saiil  to  Pompey,  "  in 


case  we  are  attacked  1" — "  If  any  one,"  said  the 
other,  *<  shall  lift  up  a  sword  against  you,  I  shall 
lift  up  both  sword  and  shiekl."  >  Crassus  being 
called  upon,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
concurrence  of  these  leaden  portendeu  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  parties;  and  a  day  bdng 
fixed  for  putting  the  question,  the  assembly  lor 
tfaepresent  adjourned. 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  i)opular,  and  firam 
whkh  such  numbere  had  great  expectationa,  no 
means  remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  suposti- 
tion.  To  this  dd  Bibulus  accordingly  had- re- 
course, and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which 
be  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast,  and^  a 
suspendon  for  tne  present  year  of  all  the  af&in 

Pluiareb.  Buecoa.  Ap> 
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of  ilito.  Tlie  deaign  of  thit  lOipenaon,  and  the 
eztmmgtnt  length  of  time  to  which  it  Wac  ex« 
tended,  probably  enabled  his  colleague  to  treat  it 
witb'Oontempt,  and  to  fmieeed  in  Uie  deaigB  of 

Etting  hie  questbn,  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
d  bMn  issued.  The  assembly  was  aeeoidingly 
eununoned  in  the  temple  of  concord.  Cssar, 
early  in  the  morning,  secured  all  the  a'vennes 
and  the  steps  of  the  portico  with  an  armed  foroa ; 
had  Vatlnios,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  wsfl  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest  and  even 
in  his  pay,'  stationed  with  this  party,  in  order  to 
take  the  odium  of  all  violent  measures  on  himself. 
Bibulu^  however,  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
senate^  and  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
pared^ by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  e^ry 
pnoeeding,  came  into  the  place  of  assembly  witn 
a  firm  oountenanoe ;  he  protested  a^jsinst  the  le- 
gality of  any  meeting  to  h^  formed  m  a  time  of 
geneiml  ^t;  but  i&  opposite  party  being  in 
poasessbn  of  the  temple,  fimsed  him  firom  the 
•teps,  broke  the  ensigns  of  the  Hctors,  wounded 
the  tribunes  that  interposed  in  his  deifenoe,  and 
•flectually  removed  all  nuther  obstruction  to  their 
own  designs.  The  question  then  being  put,  the 
kw  passed  without  opposition,  inchidine  a  clauae 
to  oolige  every  senator,  Umler  pain  of  edile  or 
death,  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it 

This  ofith  was  probably  a  snare  laid  by  Cesar 
for  the  most  rtaofute  of  hie  opponents,  tike  that 
which  was  formerly  hud  by  Marius,  on  a  like  oc- 
casion, for  MetelluB  Numidlcua,  and  by  which 
that  virtuous  citiun  was  actually  for  some  tame 
removed  from  the  commonwealth.^ 

Metellus  Celer,  the  lale  consul,  together  with 
Cato  and  Favonius,  were  likely  to  nave  fiUlen 
into  this  snare.  Tb^  at  first  declared  their  reso- 
lution not  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  any  such 
niinoos  law ;  but  on  maturer  consideration,  they 
became  sensible  that  in  this  they  were  serving  tfaie 
eause  of  their  enemies.-  "  You  may  have  no  need 
of  Rome^"  said  Cicero  to  Cato^  "  and  may  00  into 
exile  with  pleasure ;  but  Rome  has  need  m  you. 
Give  not  such  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your 
own.'*  Upon  theae  oonaidentioDa  it  was  deter- 
mined to  comply.* 

Bibulus^  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  violent 
expulsion  irom  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as- 
sembled the  senate,  complained  of  the  outn^pB  he 
had  received,  and  submitted  the  state  of  the  re- 
public to  their  consideration.  But  even  this 
assembly,  though  consisting  of  above  six  hundred 
of  the  most  povrerful  dtiiens  1^  Rome,  not  desti- 
tute even  of  courage,  were  declined  in  their  epint, 
and  became  averse  to  exertions  of  vigour.  ^  They 
were  occupied  with  their  villas,  their  equipues^ 
and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth  andor 
hi^h  rank.  "  Thoy  appear,"  says  Cicero  upon 
this  occasbn,  "to  think  that  even  if  the  repuUk: 
should  perish,  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their 
fish-ponds." 

Tne  consul  Bihnlu^  even  Cato^  though  fiur  re- 
moved from  any  ambiguity  of  conduct,  saw  no 
poasibility  of  resisting  tne  torrent    The  first  re- 


3  Cioero  in  Vatinium.  Cesar  was  reported  to  have 
said  at  Aequileia,  some  time  after  this  date,  when 
Vatiniu*  was  diMipipointed  of  the  edileahip,  that  tie 
bad  no  busiaeaa  with  honours,  beiog  inteai  on  money 
only ;  and  that  he  was  paid  for  all  his  services  ia  the 
tribunate. 

4  Bee  book  ii.  c  6. 

5  Platareh.  inCatoas.  Appian.  ds  Bell.  Civil.  Uh.  U. 


tired  to  his  own  hooae^  and  fimn  thence  fomrardt 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  did  not  tnpeei 
in  any  public  place.  Cato  absented  himaelf  nom 
the  senate.^  , 

While  Cesar  engrossed  the  ftill  exercise  of  the 
consular  power,  Bimilus  was  content  with  ireuing 
his  edicts  or  manifestos  in  writing,  containing 
protests^'  by  which  he  endeavoured  ^o  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings in  public  afTaira  on  account  of  the  reli- 
gious fist,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which  he 
had  instituted  to  restrain  his  colleague. '  In  theae 
writings  he  published  violent  inveptives  against 
CflBear,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  he  clurged 
him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  eonspintcy  of 
Catiline.7  The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return, 
issued  a  warrant  to  commit  the  consul  Bibulua  to 
prison ;  and,  in  order  to  seiie  him,  attempted  to 
ineak  into  hia  houae ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled, 
and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  each  other. 

In  dating  the  year,  instead  of  the  consulate  of 
Cssar  ana  Bibulus^  it  was  called  by  sonN^  w^' 
the  consulate  of  Julius  and  Casar.*  This  aUe 
adventurer,  though  suspected  of  the  deepest  de- 
signs, went  still  deeper  m  laying  his  measures  fer 
the  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest  opponents 
supposed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  band 
that  was  fikely  to  be  liAed  up  against  himself;  as 
thoae  of  Pomper  and  Crassus,  by  their  secret 
agreement,  of  whiBh  the  articles  were  gradually 
disclosed  in  the  affect  He  confirmed  to  Pom- 
pey  all  the  acts  of  his  administntion  in  Asia,  and, 
mr  putting  him  on  the  commission  for  dividing 
the  lands  of  Campania,  and  for  settiing  a  colony 
at  Capua,  gavi  him  an  opportunity.  whicJi  the 
other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  for  many  ne- 
cessitous dtisens  of  his  party.  He  fiattered  Cras- 
sus sufficiently,  by  placing  him  on  the  same 
commissbn,  and  by  admitting  him  to  a  supposed 
eooal  partkipation  of  that  political  consequence 
wnleh  the  Iriumvin  proposed  to  secure  by  their 
union.  Hegained  the  equestrian  order,  by  srant- 
ingasuit  whbh  they  had  long  in  dependience^ 
f<nr  a  diminution  of  the  rents  payable  oy  the  re- 
venue frrnien  in  Asia.*  These  he  reduced  a 
third}  and  with  that  order  of  men  acquired  the 
character  of  great  liberality  and  candour.  He 
hunself  was  the  only  person  who  in  appearance 
was  not  to  profit  by  theae  arrangements^  Ha 
was  occupied,  as  liis  retainen  pretended,  in  serv* 
ing  the  republic  and  in  promoting  his  friends; 
was  the  general  patron  ot  the  distressed  and  the 
indigent,  and  baa  nothing  to  propose  for  himsplf. 
With  his  consent  and  under  his  authority. 
Fufius,  one  of  the  prstors,  and  Vatinius,  one  01 
the  tribunes,  obtained  two  laws,  both  of  them 
equitable  and  salutary :  the  fint  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  ballot  in  the  comitia,  or  assembly  of 
the  people  z  the  other,  relating  to  the  challenge  of 
parties  in  the  nomination  m  judges  or  juries; 
The  introduction  of  the  baUot  in  Dolitical  ques- 
tions had  gieatiy  weakened  the  infiuence  of  tha 
aiiatocraey  over  the  determinations  of  the  people; 
and  resolutionB  were  frequentiy  carried  in  thia 
manner,  wluch  no  party,  aat  any  particular  or- 
der of  men,  were  wwing  to  acknowledge  as  their 

0  Cicero  pro  Sextio.    Plutarch,  in  Catone. 

7  Suetoo.  in  C.  Ccsare. 

8  Ibid.  c.  9D.    Dia  Caaa.  lib.  zzzvii.  e.  8.  & 

9  Cicero  ad  Att  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.    Applaa.  ds  Bell.  Civil. 
Ub.  ii.  p.  43S.' 
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measare.  The  nobles  imputed  the  abeord  det^- 
minationi  to  the  majority  that  was  formed  by 
the  people^  and  these  eometimes  retorted  the  iro- 
fmtation.  To  leave  no  doubt  in  such  matters  for 
the  future,  Fufius  proposed  that  the  orders  of 
Patrician,  Eiiuestrian,  and  Plebeian,  should  haSht 
apart'  This  regubiUon  had  some  tendency  to 
lestore  the  influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinius  proposed  that  in  crindnal  actions^ 
when  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
aiit  and  prosecutors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  hst,  persons  to  whom 
they  took  a  particular  exception.^ 

Cesar  himself  was  busy  in  devising  new  regu- 
lations to  reform  the  mode  of  elections^  and  to  un- 
pTove  the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the  public 
departments^  By  one  of  his  acts  the  priests  were 
to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
Atius  and  Donudus,  with  this  difference,  that 
candidates  might  be  admitted  even  in  absence. 
By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  joumab  were  to 
be  kept  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  all  their  proceedings  recorded  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  By  a  third,  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  were  subjected  to  new  penalties, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints 
in  tne  exercise  of  their  povrer.  Such  officers 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  honoraiy  fph 
from  their  provinces^  until  their  services  bemg 
considered  at  Rome^  were  found  to  have  entitled 
Ihem  to  a  triumph.*  They  were  restrained  from 
encroeclung  on  the  right  of  any  state  or  princi- 
.  pahty  beyond  the  limits  of  their  province.  They 
were  obliged  to  leave  copies  of  their  books  and  cf 
their  acts  at  t^o  of  the  principal  towns  in  their 
{government,  ^  and  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
nval  at  Rome,  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same 
accounts  ta  the  treasury.  They  were  doomed  to 
make  restitution  of  all  subjects  received  in  extor- 
tion, not  only  by  themselves^  but  by  any  of  their 
attendants.* 

With  these  acts  Cesar  adorned  his  consulate, 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  him.  He  is, 
nevertheless^  accused  of  having  stolen  from  the 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capacity 
of  consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft  by^  sub- 
stituting brass  gilt,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  its 
plac^.* 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Cesar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  serious  nature^  could  copy,  on 
'Occasion,  the  example  of  Pompey,  and,  in  his 
manner,  cause  what  was  perK>nal  to  himself  to 
be  proposed  by  others,  whom  he  might  be  free  to 
support  or  disavow  according  to  the  reception 
which  his  proposal  met  from  the  |)ublic  It  can- 
not be  doublea  that  he  now  conceived  the  design 
of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions in  the  city.  Hitherto  kingly  power  be- 
iuA  odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aspired  to  it 
had  always  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
mere  imputation,  however  supported,  was  fotal. 


1  Dia  lib.  xzxviii.  c  8.  S  Ibid.  Appiaa. 

3  Cicero  ad  All.  lib  v.  ep.  1ft.  et  lib.  vi.  ep  7. 

4  Cicero  ad  Famil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  et  lib.  v.  ep.  90. 

5  rbid.  in  Vatiniam  pro  Bext. 

6  Bueton.  in  Jul.  c  54.  C  vsar  is  said  to  have  sold 
the  cold  bullion  he  brought  flrom  Spain  at  9000  H.  8. 
or  about  !IS(.  of  our  money.  This  will  make  his  sup- 
posed theft  aboat  75  000/ 


The  most  profligate  party  among  the  pipalaM 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  Uieir  dema- 
gogues to  this  extent;  and  the  people  in  ^nera* 
beoune  jealous  of  their  most  respectable  atiaens^ 
when  it  appeared  that  merit  itself  approached  to 
monarchical  elevation.  Marius,  by  tne  continued 
possession  of  the  highest  offices,  and  by  the  su- 
preme command  of  armie&  had  acquired  a  sjpe- 
des  of  sovereignty  which  he  knew  not  how  to^ 
resign.  Cinna  came  into  paiinershijp  with  Ma- 
rine, and  wuhed  to  govern  after  bis  dectane. 
S^lla,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  Uiose  of  hia 
friends,  to  cut  off  a  profligate  action,  and  restore 
the  republic,  took  possession  of  the  government 
He  lea  lus  army  against  usurpers,  and  had,  the 
power  to  become ,  mmseif  the  most  success^ 
usurper,  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  he  no  doubt  might  have  retoined. 
So  &  he  was  a  model  to  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which 
could  insure  to  a  single  person  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Catiline,  with  his  accompUoes,  Lentulua 
and  Cethc^s,  had  vainly  attempted  to  overturn 
the  state,  or  to  usurp  ite  government,  by  mesns 
of  a  profligate  party  among  the  populace  or  citi- 
zens of  dMpexate  nirtune.^  Casar  was  become 
head  of  the  same  party ;  but  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  the  resouroes  of 
a  great  province,  were  necessary  to  support  the 
oonte^  and  to  cany  it  against  his  rivals,  as  well 
as  against  the  republic  itseU|  to  a  favourable  issue. 

The  republic  bad  taken  many  precautions  to 
prevent  ttie  introduction  of  miliUry  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  Aioctions  of  state  and  of 
war  were  entru'rted  to  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  characters,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  same 
person.  The  oflScer  of  state  resigned  his  civil 
power  before  he  became  a  soldier,- and  the  soldier 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  hb  military  ensigns  and 
character  before  he  could  enter  the  city ;  and  if 
he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  capacity, 
must  remain  without  the  vralls  till  that  suit  was 
discussed.  The  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  person  of  any  officer  was  limited  to 
a  single  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  it 
were  not  expressly  probnged,  it  was  understood 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named 
by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  might  have  an  army 
at  band  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  militar^r  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  purpose,  however,  of  this  prrcautioD 
was  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  near  situ- 
ation of  a  province  in  which  an  army  was  kept 
within  the  Alps.  Italv  vras  understood  to  extend 
only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Amusand 
the  Rubicon :  beyond  these  boundaries,  on  the 
northwest,  all  those  extensive  land  rich  tracta  on 
both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps, 
which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara,  Bo- 
logna,. Modena,  Milan,  the  states  of  Piedmont 
ami  Venice,  with  the  dutehy  of  Camiola,  and 
the  whole  of  Lombardy,  were  considered,  not  as 
a  part  of  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Cisalpine  Gkul,  and,  like  the  other  Romaxr  pio- 


7  Speakittf  of  the  imaginary  danfer  to  a  etete  of 
beiof  overtumed  by  the  rabble;  we  nifht  as  muck 
ftar,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  juveent  an,  that  a  city 
would  be  drowned  by  the  ovtrllowiaf  of  ita  owa  ksa 
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nnoH,  was  to  be  held  bj  a  militeiy  officer,  aup- 
poited  by  an  amy. 

This  then  was  the  most  cominodious  station 
at  which  a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the 
greatest  ailvantara,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
his  command,  and  that  of  being  so  near  the  capi- 
tal  as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  government  whenever  his  designs  were  ripe 
Ibr  such  an  attempt 

Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleasure; 
bat,  having  the  eeas  of  Asia  and  Ionia  to  pasi  in 
his  way  to  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving  an 
ahurin  Hom  a  great  distance,  and  without  putting 
his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  dty. 
He'  therefore,  when  he  had  this/object  in  hb  view, 
made  no  secret  of  his  puipOse. 

C«sar  had  formed  a  design  «n  the  common- 
wealth, and  acted  from  his  original  disposition, 
and  a  deliberate  intention  to  ma£e  himself  master 
of  it;  not  uigi0d,  like  Sylla,  by  great  provoca- 
tions^ and  t&  suggestion  of  singular  circum- 
stances. He  arranged  hb  measures  like  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  which  he  hadlhe  ability  to  digest, 
and  the  potienoe  to  execute  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberetion.  He  proposed  to  make  himielf  master 
of  an  army  at  the  ^tes  of  Rome,  and  to  have  the 
resources  of  a  province  con^guous  to  the  caiataL 
He  secured  the  possesnon  ofthese  advantages  by 
an  unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  usual  ap- 
pointmenti  for  five  years ;  so  that  the  people 
themselves  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
recal  their  grant  upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  the 
improper  use  he  might  propoee  to  make  of  their 
fiivouni 

The  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
which  ky  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alpi^  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Casar.  But 
the  distnbution  of  the  provinces  was  still  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  senate ;  and  the  provincial 
governments  were  filled  by  their  appointment, 
m  punoance  of  an  express  regulation  ascribed 
to  Cains  Unochufl^  aiui  known,  from  his  name, 
by  the  title  of  the  Sempronian  law.*  Casar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate,  in  the  office  ol  pretor  he  had  been  sos* 
pended  by  their  authority.  In  his  present  office 
of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance.  He 
had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  from  them 
the  choice  he  had  made  of  a  province ;  and  the 
proposal  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Cisalpine 
Uaul  for  a  term  of  years,  ioined  to  the  preceding 
parts  of  his  conduct,  wooid  have  given  a  generu 
alarm,  and  opened  at  once  the  whole  extent  of 
his  design. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  object,  to  set  aiode  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  to  procure  his  nomination  by  some  dogree  of 
surprise.  The  tribune  Vatinius  accordingly, 
upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the  nations 
inhabiting  from  mount  Jura  to  the  Alpe^  were 
likely  to  cause  some  coounotion  on  the  frontier 
of  Gfaul,  moved  the  people  to  set  aside  the  law  of 
Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  supreme 
power,*  to  name  Casar  as  proconsul  of  the  Ci- 
salpine Qaul  and  Illyricum  ror  five  yean  with  an 
army  of  three  legions.  The  senatorian  party,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  proposal.  1  hey  vainly,  however,  hoped 
to  evade  it  by  substituting  another  appointment 


8  huL  BenHOBla,  vkL  K  ii.  s.  3. 
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for  Casar  in  place  of  this  province.  It  was  pr^ 
posed  to  make  him  superintendant  of  the  pubtio 
forests  throughout  the  empire ;  a  charge  which, 
though  not,  in  our  aof«ptation  of  the  word,  a 
province,  however,  like  eveiy  other  public  depart- 
ment  in  that  empire,  known  by  this  name.  This 
substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gbul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chosen,  that  it 
neither  implied  nor  required  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  enmne  of  militai^ 
power  from  a  petson  so  likely  to  abuse  it  This 
weak  attempt,  noi^ever,  against  so  able  an  adver- 
eaiy,  only  tended  to  expose  the  meaning  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  shovring  to  the 
senate  their  own  weakness,  hurried  tlwm  into 
concessions  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
otherwise  avoided.  In  order  that  Casar  might 
not  owe  every  thing  to  the  people  and  nothing  to 
them,  they  extended  his  command  at  once  to  rath 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  the  ono/side  of  these 
mountains  he  had  a  station  from  which  to  over- 
awe the  dty :  on  the  other,  he  had  a  gkeat  extent 
of  territory,  and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he 
might  form  an  amw  and  inure  them  to  service. 
Tm  senate,  seeing  ne  had  already,  by  a  vote  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  fiist  with  an  anny  of 
three  legions  for  five  yean;  and  imagining  that 
it  vras  no  longer  oi  any  use  to  oppoee  him ;  or 
bopingto  occupy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the 
five  yean  of  hu  command  in  wan  that  might 
arise  beyond  the  Alpi^  they  joined  to  his  province 
on  the  Po  that  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion.  In  this  manner,  whether  from 
these  or  any  similar  reasons^  it  b  affirmed  by 
some  of  the  historiaiMt*  that  the  senate  even  out- 
ran the  people  in  concessions  to  Casar;  and  to 
this  oocasbn  b  refiened  the  memonble  saying 
of  Cato  t  **Now  you  have  taken  to  yourrelves  a 
king^  and  have  placed  )um  with  hb  guards  in 
your  citadel."io 

Casar  at  the  same  time^  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  Vatiniui^  was  empowered  to  settle  k  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  lake  Larius  at  Novum  Co- 
mum,  with  lull  authority  to  confer  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens  on  those  who  shouldpettle  in 
thb  place.  Having  obtained  the  great  object  of 
hb  consulate,  in  his  appointment  for  a  term  of 
yean  to  the  command  of  an  army  within  the 
Alps,  he  no  fonger  kept  any  measures  with  the 
senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained.  He  was  aware  of  their 
maliee,  he  said,  and  had  prevailed  in  every  suit, 
not  by  their  conceeskML  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  tlieir  will  Though  capable  of  grnt  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  of  the  deepest  dissimulap 
tion  when  in  pursuit  of  hb  object,  he  appean,  on 
thb  and  other  occBsionsi  to  have  had  a  vanity 
which  he  indulged,  in  lonving  the  world  when 
hb  end  was  obtained.*^  As  be  insulted  the  senate 
when  no  fonger  depending  on  their  concurrence 
for  any  of  hb  objects^  so  Be  no  bnger  disguised 
hb  connexion  with  Pompey  and  Crassusi  or  the 
means  by  which  in  hb  late  measures,  the  con- 
currence of  these  rivab  had  been  obtained. 

As  such  combinations  and  cabals  generally 
have  an  invidious  aspect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it  be-' 
gan  to  be  called  in  detestation  and  irony,  not- 


9  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Crtare,  c  9L 

10  PlttUrelLiB  Caume.  Dio.  Case.  lib.  zxxviii.  A^ 
pisn.  da  BelL  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

11  BostoB.  in  Gesars,  Ub.  U.  c  91. 
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fnthfltendhig  the  popularity  or  inflnenee  enjoyed 
1^  Uiose  who  had  formed  it,^  be^me  an  object  of 
aversion  and  general  abuae.^  .  They  were  re- 
ceived at  all  public  places  with  jpKNUW  and  ex- 
pressionfl  of  hatred.  An  actov^  peifcruiing  on  the 
pabHc  theatre,  appUed  to  Pompey  a  sentence  of 
reproach,  which  occurred  in  the  part  he  waa  act- 
ing. The  application  was'Teodved  with  pealaof 
apdkinse,  and  called  for  again  and  again.' 

The  edicts  that  were  pubTiahed  by  Bibulua  in 
oppodtion  to  Cesar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  places  of  t|ie  streets  at  which 
they  were  potted  up  were  so  Cfowded  with  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  read  them,  that  the  ways  were 
obstructed.  Cnsar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  those  edicts  in  speeches  to  the 
people,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  lost  his  temper 
and  his  spirit,  and  sunk  in  his  consideration  as 
much  as  Casar  advanced  in  power.  It  became 
manifest  even  to  the  people,  that  Cieaar  had  pro- 
cured their  conjunction  for  his  own  conveniency  ;^ 
but  Pompey  himself  probably  felt  that  he  was  too 
tu  advanced  to  recede. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  though  unanimous  in  their  detes- 
tation of  the  dcirign  that  was  fennBd  by  G«sar, 
Pompey,  and  Cnissua,  to  dispose  of  the  republic 
at  tbBtr  pleasure,  yet  either  were^  or' believed 
themeelves,  unable  to  tope  with  the  power  of  so 
many  factions  united.  Casar,  in  order  to  hold  by 
Ibrce  what  he  gained  by  artifice,  and  b^  aome  de> 
gfee  of  surprise,  filled  the  streets  with  his  re- 
tamers  in  arms,  and  showed,  that,  in  case  of  any 
attempt  to  reoal  what  had  been  so  weakly  given 
up  to  him,  he  was  in  condition  to  resist,  a!nd  to 
lay  the  city  in  blood.  If  he  were  driven  from 
Riome,  he  bad  provided  within  the  Alps  an  army 
of  two  or  three  omiplete  legions,  with  which  he 
could  maintain  his  province,  or  even  recover  his 
possession  of  the  city.  Every  one  censored,  oom- 
phunpd,  and  lamented ;  but  there  was  little  con- 
cert, and  less  vigour,  even  among  the  memben  of 
the  senate. 

Cato,  with  hu  declared  disapprobation  of  the 
kto  meiAurea,  was  reduced  tothe  single  expedient 
of  assisting  Bibolus  in  drawing  up  the  edicU  or 
manifestos  against  the  proceedings  of  Cesar, 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  with  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  afiair 
of  state ;  but  being  known  for  an  advocate,  was 
courted  in  this  capacity  by  many  citizens,  who 
]|ad  affairs  in  dependence  befere  the  courts  of 
iostioe,  and  apprenendin^  an  attack  which  waa 
nkely  to  be  made  upon  himself^  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  his  consulate,  he  avoided,  as  much 
as  poasiblG^  giving  offence  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  divided  the  commonwealth.  The  storm 
was  to  be  directed  against  hira  by  Publius  Clo- 


1  Tb«  titles  of  duumvirs,  triumvirs,  and  lo  on,  were 
the  designations  of  lej^al  commissions  at  Rome  acting 
ander  public  authority;  such  title  was  fivea  to  tmg 
in-i  vate  eoalition  of  these  adventarers  ia  mere  irony. 

3  Cieer.  ad.  Att.  lib.  ii.  ep.  id. 

3  "To  our  misfortune  thou  art  great.*^  He  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  ibsse  words  again  and  again  in- 
nnmerable  times.  "The  time  will  come  when  thou 
shait  rue  this  state ;"  likewise  repeated  with  peals  of 
applause,  Ax.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  19.  Vai. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c  3. 

4  One  of  the  senlenecs,  so  much  applauded  in  its 
application  to  him  at  the  theatre,  was,  **Eandsm 
virtutem  tempus  veniet  enm  gnviter  feaaes.'* 


diua^  under  whose  aniino^  to  the  governawnl 

of  the  noble%  and  to  Cicero  in  particular,  it  wm 
peroeived  for  some  time  to  be  gathering.* 

This  bustling  proffigate  having,  in  the  foimer 
vear,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  for  tri- 
bune of  the  peopfe^  got  himself  adopted  into  m 
plebetaD  fiuniiy,  oouU  not  obtain  the  newssaiy 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  asa^ra- 
biy  of  the  curis,  until  his  cause  was  espoused  hf 
Cesar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  part,  in  re- 
sentment of  some  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
himself  by  Cicero^  in  pleading  fdr  M.  Antonioa^ 
his  late  ooUeagoe  in  the  consulate.  Antonios 
being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  account  of  his 
admmistration  in  Macedonia,  aocnaed  of  extor- 
tion, was  defended  by  Cicero^  who  took  that  oe- 
casion  to  lament  the  state  of  the  republic,  broueht 
under  subjection  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  which  nued 
by  vblence,  and  in  tontempt  of  the  law.  Csaar 
was  greatly  provoked:  "This  person,"  he  said, 
"  takes  the  same  tibeity  to  viluy  the  reputatkni 
of  others,  that  he  takes  to  extol  his  own;"  and 
upon  those  expreasions,  considered  as  a  waniiii|^ 
or  the  part  which  Ckxro  was  likely  to  take  in  km 
absence,  he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the 
head  of  the  senatorian  party  to  operate  against 
him.  His  destruction  might  be  eflfected  merelj 
by  expediting  the  formalin  of  Cfedius^s  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  femily,  to  qualify  him  for  triUiiia 
of  the  people  ;*  and  Cesar,  on  the  very  day  in 
which  he  received  thia  provocation  from  Cioenv 
permitted  the  act  of  adoption  to  paM  in  the  as- 
sembly of  ttw  curia. 

Pompey  likewise  concurred  in  executing  thin 
deed  of  adoption  for  Ckxluia)  and  assisted  ui  the 
quality  of  au^r  to  carry  it  through  the  religieos 
forms.  Ctodiusk  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  thai 
he  had  no  design  on  the  tribunate,  but  was  sobcit- 
in^  an  embassy  to  Tiranes  king  of  Armenin.^ 
Cicero  was  so  much  olinded  by  thb  pretence^ ' 
that  he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to- Atticus  on  the 
absurdity  of  Clodius,  in  having  himself  degraded 
into  a  plebeian,  merely  to  qualify  him  to  appear 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merry  Uk*- 
wire  with  his  not  bein|[  put  on  the  mmmiwiifln  of 
twenty  for  the  execution  of  easel's  Agrariaa 
law.  ^"Strange!"  he  said,  "that  he  who  was 
once  the  onW  male  creature  in  Ccaar's  house^ 
cannot  now  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  this 
list  of  his  friends."  7 

The  more  effectually  to  impose  upon  Cioeio 
and  his  friends,  Cesar  affected  to  beheve,  that  the 
intention  of  CkxUus^  was  against  hinuelf,  and 
taiLen  up  with  the  animosity  ma  person  who  had 
already  attempted  to  dishonour  ius  house  ;*  ukI 
he  pfetended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  tus  adop- 
tion, and  of  consequence,  his  qualification  to  be 
elected  a  tribune.  Pompey  joined  in  the  aame 
vile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  says  Cwero,  upon  hearing 
of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clodiusy  "  thism 
perfect  tyranny.  Only  send  the  proper  oflficen  to 
me^  and  I  will  give  my  aflSdavit,  tnat  Pompey  told 
me  himself  he  had  aasisted  as  augur  in  passing 
that  decree.*'' 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  Cesar** 

5  Cicero  ad  Att.  Hb.  ii.  eaist  10, 90, 91,  tt.  81. 

6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxxviii  e.  10.  itc  PlutaMh.  ia 
Cioeroae.  Cicero  pro  dome  sua,  de  Provindis  Cobp> 
sularibus,  kc 

7  Cioer-  ad  Aft.  Kb.  ii.  epfist.  7. 

8  In  the  intrigue  with  Oasar's  wift. 

9  Cic.  ad  Att.  aiist  10.    Vol.  U. 
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conmltto  dreir  to  •  olon.  He  Mtified  his  ttmty 
with  Poapey,  b]^  p^'mg  him  hia  daughter  Julia  in 
mtrriaM.  During  the  former  part  of  the  year, 
tfaia  4aaY  had  been  promiied  to  Servitius  Capio^ 
and  had  been  of  grcat  uee  to  her  lather,  by  te- 
cniing  the  eerneea  of  Cspio  agaimt  Blbulua. 
SarnBoi^  oo  his  disappointment,  was  pacified  by 
the  promise  of  Porapey's  daughter.    Usear  him- 


aelf  married  the  daughter  of  Calpomins  Pisa 
who»  together  with  Qabinius,  the  creature  of 
Pompey,  was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  oonsu- 
kte^  and  who  was^  by  thisallianee,  secured  in  the 
interest  of  dssar.  *^Piovinoei^  armieis  and 
kinffdooM,"  said  Cato  on  this  occasion,  '*are 
macte  the  dowries  of  wonien,io  and  the  empire 
kself  an  appendsge  of  female  prostitution.*' 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  and  among  parties 
who  dealt  in  impositions  and  artifices^  as  well  as 
in  open  and  daring  measures^  some  paiticulani 
are  recorded,  wiiicn,  to  gain  our  behet  re(|uire 
aome  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Vettius,  a  citi«iki  of  some  note^  who  had  been 
employed  by  Cicero  in  the  tisne  of  his  consulship 
to  gain  intelligenee  of  the  Catiline  conspiraey, 
now  himself  apjnared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of 
which  the  origin  and  the  issue  were  mstter  of 
mHiousconjeGture.  Knowing  that  Cuiio^  a  young 
nan  of  hign  rank,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  Ctt- 
asr,  was  on  bad  terms  likewise  with  Pomoev,  he 
tok)  him  in  confidence^  that  he  himself  had  deter- 
mined to  assaswnate'  Poropey,  and  proposed  to 
Curio  to  join  with  him  in  that  design.  The  young 
nan  communicated  the  matter  to  hb  ftther,  aiw 
the  &lher  to  Pompey,  who  hud  it  before  the  senate. 
Vettius  being  eiaauned  in  the  senate^  at  first  de> 
nied  any  intereonrse  with  Cufk^  but  afterwatds 
eonfieased,  that,  he  had  been  dmwn  into  ^  con- 

SAncj  with  this  young  man,  with  LucuUua 
rutu^   Bibulus,  and   some  othen^  who  haa 
fiirmed  a  deogn  on  Pompev's  life. 

It  was  strongly  suspected,  that  Casar  had  em- 
ployed Vettius  to  frame  this  imposture,  in  order 
that  he  might  engage  some  of  those  pemons  in  a 
criminal  eofrespondence ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended, ss  soon  as  he  had  laid  some  fwrndation 
for  an  imputation  of  guilt  against  them,  that  he 
should,  with  a  party  of  slaves,  armed  with  dag- 

Ers,  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken ;  that 
should  St  fimt  deny  the  plot,  but  afterwards 
aufler  himself  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to  confeea, 
and  to  dechre  his  pretended  accompUces;  that 
this  plan  was  diKonocrted  br  the  early  intima- 
tion which  Curio  gave  to  his  fitther,  before  all  the 
dreumstanoes  intended  to  give  it  an  air  of  prober 
biHty  were  in  readiness^ 

It  was  seanely  poasible,  however,  that  Cosar 
should  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
hanrd  of  detection  in  so  infomous  a  project  He 
laid  hold  of  it  indeed  with  some  avidity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  it  against  his  opponents.  After 
Vettins  had  been  examined  before  the  senate, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  for  fiurther  examina- 
tun^  Casar  presenteil  him  to  the  people,  and 
brought  him  into  the  rostrs,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  pretended  bloody  design.  ^  The 
priKMier  repeated  his  confession,  but  varied  in 
the  aooount  of  his  accomplices,  particulariy  in 
leaving  Brutus  out  ef  the  hst;  a  drcumsUnee 
^ewise^  in-the  scandal  of  the  titnee^  imputed  to 
the  pamahty  of  Casai;  and  conadeied  as  proof 


10  Plntaich.  in  Oatone. 


of  his  clandestine  relation  to^  this  young  man. 
Vettius  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  a  procdn 
commenced  against  him  on  the  statute  df  in- 
tended assassination.  A  trial  must  have  proba- 
bly disclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  reason 
was  ssid  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vettius,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  order  of  Cnsar  m  prison." 

By  the  influence  ul  Pompeyand 
U.  C.  696.  Cssar.  Ghibinius  and  Piso  were 
L.  (Maur-  elected  consuls ;  and,  by  their  con- 
nitu  SmCt'  ni^oee,  Clodius  became  tribune  of 
MsimiM,  the  people.    The  ascendant  they 

Jl  OsMateff  luid  gained,  however,  was  extreme- 
•AT^of.  ^y  duagreeable  to  many  of  the  other 

officers  of  state,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitios  Ahenobarbus  and 
C.  Memius  Gemellus  joined  in  an  accusation 
against  Cssar,  late  consul,  for  proceedings  in  office 
contraiy  to  law  and  religion.  Cassar,  for  some 
time,  affected  to  join  issue  with  him  on  these 
questions^  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment ; 
but  appr^ending  delay  and  trouble,  without  any 
advantage  from  such  an  enquiry,  he  pleaded  his 
privilege  as  a  person  destined  for  public  service; 
and  accordingly,  without  staying  to  answer  this 
charge,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  continued  to 
make  his  levies,  and  to  assemble  his  army  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  one  of  the  qusston^ 
who  had  served  under  Caesar  in  his  consulship^ 
was  convicted  of  some  misdemeanor  ;^  and  the 
opposite  party,  as  if  they  bad  of  a  sudden  broke 
the  cb^ns  in  which  tbey  were  held,  commenced 
suite  against  all  the  tools  that  had  been  emploj^ed 
by  him  in  his  late  violent  measures.  Ghibinius 
had  been  charged  with  bribery  by  Caius  Cato, 
then  a  young  man.  But  the  prstor,  whose  lot  it 
wss  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases, 
being  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  evaded  the 
question.  Caius  Ctito  compUined  to  the  people^ 
and,  having  said  that  Pompey  usurped  a  dicta- 
torial power,  narrowly  escaped  with  nis  life.» 

Vatinius  was  accused  before  the  pnetor  Mem- 
mius,  who  willingly  received  the  accusation ;  but 
all  proceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Clodius  in  the  capacity  of  tribune; 
and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate 
soon  came  to  be  more  entirely  occupied  with  the 
dengns  of  this  factious  adventurer. 

Tne  ruin  of  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  which  Clodius  proposed  to  him- 
self in  entering  on  the  office  of  tribune;  and  this, 
though  affecting  to  be  of  the  popular  party,  he 
punned  chiefly  from  motives  ot  personal  ani- 
mosity and  resentment,  Cicero  had  given  evi- 
dence against  him  on  his  trial,  and  afterwards  in 
the  senate  m>de  him  the  object  of  his  wit  and  in- 
vective.'^  He  is  ffeneially  represented  by  Cicero 
as  efieminate  and  profligate,  void  of  discretion  or 
prudence.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  managed  with  considerable  steadi- 
ness and  address.  He  acted  evidently  in  conceit 
with  Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crsssus ;  but  proba- 
bly had  not  from  them  any  particular  direction  in 
what  manner  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  since  the  summafy  proceedings  which 

11  Cicsro  s<l  Ait.  lib.  it  epist  21    Bueton.  ia  C«- 
sare,  c  90. 
IS  SaetoB.  is  Nerone,  e.  if.  et  in  Oassrt,  e.  S3L 

13  Cicero  ad  duist.  FraL  lib.  i.  epist.  % 

14  Cionr.  ad  Ait.  Ub.  I. 
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were  employed  ammt  the  aocomplioef  of  Cati- 
lioe,  the  danger  of  this  precedent  was  a  fiivottritp 
topic  with  tM  popular  nction.  Clodias  profFased 
that  the  ohject  or  his  tribunate  was  to  provide  a 
^aard  against  this  danger.  He  besan  with  pay- 
ing his  court  to  dilTerent  patties  aiM  diflerent  or- 
ders of  men  in  the  repoblie,  by  proposing  acts  la- 
vourabie  to  each ;  anu  he  statdl  nis  motion  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  people  asainst  arbitrary 
executions,  which  he  meant  in  the  end  to  apply 
to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many  reenlationsintenaed 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  (ho  public,  and  which  he 
joined  with  some  acts  of  gratification  to  private 
persons.  He  gained  the  present  consuls  by  pro- 
curing them  lucrative  appointments,  at  the  ex- 
l^ration  of  their  year  in  office;  to  Piso,  Macedo- 
nia including  Achaia ;  to  Gabinius,  Syria  with  a 
considerable  addition  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of 
the  provtnee.*  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were 
uue  for  com  at  the  public  granaries ;  and  by  or- 
dering; for  the  future,  the  distributions  from  thence 
to  be  made  gratuitously.^  He,  at  the  same  time, 
procured  another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many 
of  the  citizen^  for  restoring  and  increasing  the 
number  of  corporations  which  bad  been  aboEshed 
about  nine  yean  before,  on  account  of  the  trou- 
bles to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  meeting  of  corporate  bodiei^  in  a  dtv  so 
much  addicted  to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been 
the  cause  of  frequent  disorders.  As  persons,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  state,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  people,  by  indulging  their  passbns  for  idle- 
ness and  pkasure,  with  games,  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts;  so  the  head  of  every  corporate 
body,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  h«d  his  feasts, 
faisentertunments,  and  shows,  forming  his  party 
of  retainers,  on  oecamon,  to  maintain  his  preten- 
sions by  fbree.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  such 
oatablishments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  eveiy 
tradesman  in  bis  stall  the  feeling  and  consequence 
of  a  Crassus,  a  Pompey,  and  a  Cesar,  affecting 
to  govern  the  world  in  their  respective  ways,  was 
SfMdily  adopted  by  the  lower  people.  And  Clo- 
dius  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  popular  meetr 
ings  to  awaken  and  to  direct  their  zeal  to  his  own 

Eurpose.*  He  even  ^ned  a  considenible  paity 
I  the  senate  by  affecting  to  circumscribe  the  dii- 
cretionaiT  power  of  the  censon  over  this  body. 
Many  of  ttie  membera  bad  reason  to  dread  the 
censorial  animadversions,  and  were  pleased  with 
an  act  which  he  obtained  to  provide,  that  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  tne 
senate  without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  the  censors.^ 

Joined  to  so  many  arts  practised  to  reconcile 
different  parties  to  toe  measures  be  affected  to 
take  for  the  securiti^  of  the  people's  liberties^  Clo- 
dius  promulgated  lus  law  of  provision  against  ar- 
bitrary executions,  and  gave  it  a  retrospect  which 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  comprehena  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  which  had  oeen  held  against 
Cethegus  and  Lentulus  in  the  consulate  of  Ci- 
cero'. While  the  subject  was  in  dependence,  he 
thought  of  two  circumstances  that  might  operate 

1  Plutarch,  in  Cieeroaa. 

9  Pcdianui  in  Pisoniana.  Dio.  lib.  zxzvili.  CIcsro 
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a|(ainBt  him,  and  which  he  was  therefbra  deter- 
mined to  prevent  One  was,  the  praelioe  of  re- 
curring  to  the  celestial  auspices  oy  which  tits 
proceedings  of  the  people  were  somctiffies  soa- 

£  ended ;  and  tb^  other  was,  the  opposition  whidi 
e  might  expect  fnm  Cato^  who  was  likely  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  aenate  and  the  repoUic 
as  involved  in  that  of  the  ma^istnte^  who  had 
preserved  the  state  by  executmg  their  decreea. 
To  secure  himself  aflainst  the  first,  he  procured 
an  edict  to  prohibit  alfpersona  from  obaerving  the 
heavens  while  the  people  were  delibenting  on 
any  afiair  of  state ;  ana  to  obviate  the  aeoond,  ha 
thought  of  a  pretence  for  a  temporary  removal  of 
Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  oonsuhte^  Cato^  thou^^b  armed 
as  he  was  solely  with  the  reputation  of  integrity, 
unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  ruinous  fto- 
tion  affecting  popular  measures^ -yet  by  fab  un- 
remitted opposition,  he  forced  them,  on  oocaaion, 
to  show  wnat  Pompey  in  iiarticular  was  «x- 
treaoely  desirous  to  conceal,  that  they  prevailed 
by  corruption  and  force,  not  by  what  tney  pre- 
tended, the  free  choice  of  their  fellow-dtixeiiaL 
Clodius  forrseeingr  a  like  oppoaition,  and  pooaibly 
a  disappointment  in  hia  desi^agamst  Cioefo^  u 
Cato  continued  at  Rome,  devised  a  commission  to 
employ  him  in  foreign  service.  Ptolomy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  had  put  a  personal  affront  on  ChMUQS^ 
by  refusing  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken  by  pi- 
rates on  ue  coast  of  Asia  near  to  that  iriand* 
He  now  took  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  by  procuring  an  act  to  forfeit  bb  kingdom 
and  his  treasure;  and  by  making  Cato  tro  in- 
strument of  his  revenge,  be  propowd  to  ffet  him- 
self at  the  same  time  Irom  the  interruption  which 
this  pitizen  was  likely  to  give  to  his  projects  at 
Rome.' 

At  an  interview  with  Cato^  Ckidiua  had  the 
impudence  to  pretend  great  admiration  of  hia  vir- 
tue ;  told  him,  that  the  commission  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  the  form  of  a  province  was  solicited  by 
many ;  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who,  by  hia 
faithfhlness  and  integrity,  was  so  well  quanfied 
for  the  tnist  as  Cato;  and  that  he  meant  to  propoae 
him  to  the  people.  •*  That,"  aaid  Cato^  "  I  know  ia 
a  mere  artince ;  not  an  honour,  but  an  indignity  in- 
tended to  me.'*  "  Nay,"  said  Clodida,  "if  you  do 
not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force;**  and  on 
that  very  day  moved  and  obtained  his  nomination 
from  the  people.  Lest  the  a£hir  ot  Cyprus  should 
not  detain  him  a  auflSdent  time,  he  waa  foitbe? 
chaiged  in  hii  commistion  to  repair  to  Bytantium 
to  restore  some  exiles,  and  to  quiet  aome  troubles 
which  had  arisen  at  that  place. 

Cosar  and  Pompey  likewise  concuned  in  pro- 
curing this  commission  to  Cato,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  powerful  support  from  the  pr»ton  Mem- 
mius  and  Domitiua,  whoae  proposal  to  repeal  ail 
the  acts  of  Cesar  waa  yet  in  dependence. 

The  storm  was  now  preparea  to  fidi  upon  tha- 
magistrate  who  had  prended  in  the  suppression 
of  Catiline's  party,  and  no  man  had  any  doubt 
of  its  directbn.  Cato^  before  he  left  Rome,  see- 
ing Cmar  in  poasession  of  the  gatea  with  an 
army,  and  ready,  in  the  event  ot  any  tumult, 
under  pretence  of  quieting  diaordera,  to  enter 
the  dty  by  force,  and  to  seise  on  the  government  t 
and  apprehending,  that  the  cauae  in  dependency 
however  just,  waa  altogether  desperate^  eamealty 
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ezhoited  CJearo^  nther  to  yield  and  to  wtthdmw 
Iron  the  dtyi  than  to  bring  matterB  to  extremi- 
ties  in  the  present  state  of  ue  lepubHc' 

Cioeto^  however,  was  for  some  time  undecided. 
Having  Mcarad  the  tapport  of  L.  Niniue  Gliia- 
dntu8|  one  of  the  iribunei^  he  propoaed  to  ob- 
ftnict  the  proceedings  of  hie  enemy,  and  to  give 
a  negative  to  all  his  motions.  Afterwaids,  upon 
assurances  from  Clodius,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  altogether  general,  and  nad  no  speeial 
lelation  to  himself,  &  was  prevailed  on  not  to 
divide  the  college  of  tribunes,  or  to  engage  his 
friends  in  the  invidious  Casl^  of  giving  a  ni%ative 
to  a  law,  that  was  intended  merely  to  guard  the 
people  against  arbitrary  proceedings.' 

Clodius,  having  obtamed  this  advantage,  no 
longer  made  any  secret  of  his  design  against 
Cicero,  and  boasted  of  the  concurrence  of  Cssar 
and  PoDipey.  In  this  neither  of  these  professed 
fiiends  of  Cficero  denied  t^  imputation  ;*  but  ex- 
cused themselves  in  private  by  pleading,  that 
while  their  own  acts  of  the  preceding  year  were 
still  questioned  by  the  pretor,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  terms  with  so  violent  a  tribunes^ 
but  Pompey,  together  with  this  apology  for  hu 
praoent  conduct,  gave  Cicero  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  future  protection.  **  This  trS>une,"  he 
said,  "shaU  kill  me  before  be  injure  you.'*  It  is 
not  credible  that  Pompey  then  meant  to  betray 
him;  it  was  sufficiently  base  that,  in  the  sequel, 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  On  the  contrary, 
when  his  aid  came  to  be  most  wanted  by  his  in- 
jured friend,  he  retireil  to  the  coontr^r,  under 
pretence  of  business ;  and  being  at  his  villa  near 
Alba,  where  Lentulus,  Lnculius,  and  many  of 
the  most  respectable  senaton  repaired  to  him 
with  the  warmest  entreaties  in  behalf  of  a  person 
to  whose  eloquence  and  panegyric  he  owed  so 
many  of  his  bonoursi  he  coldly  referred  them  to 
the  ordinary  offioen  of  state  tor  protection,  say- 
ing, that  as  a  private  citizen  he  could  not  contend 
with  a  furious  tribune  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
people.!^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  Gabinius^  tliough 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promoted 
the  attack  against  Cicero^  and  checked  every 
attempt  that  was  made  in  his  fiivour.  When 
the  equestrian  order,  together  with  numben  of 
the  roost  respectable  citizens  from  every  quarter 
of  Italy,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  senate  in  his  bemilf; 
and  when  the  memben4>roposed  to  Uke  mourn- 
ing, and  to  intercede  with  the  people,  Gbihinius 
suddenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the  meeting, 
went  directly  from  thence  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  he  threw  out  injurious  insinuations 
against  the  senate,  and  mentioned  the  meetings 
which  had  been  held  by  the  equestrian  order,  as 
riotous  and  seditious  tumulto;  said,  that  the 
knighte  ought  to'  be  cautious  how  they  revived 
the  memory  of  that  part  which  they  themselves  had 
acted  in  the  violent  measures  which  were  now 
coming  under  review,  and  which  were  so  likely 
to  meet  with  a  just  retribution  from  the  people. 

In  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  see  Fom- 

£y  in  penon  at  nis  country-house ;  but  while 
B  suppliant  was  entering  at  one  dour,  this 


6  PInUreh.  in  OatoDt.       f  Dlo.  lib.  xxxviii.6  M. 

8  Cicero  pfMt  Raditum  in  BenatooL 

9  Ibid,  pro  Suztio,  e.  17  et  ja 

10  Clcsro  in  Piaoama. 


heacheroae  inend  withdrew  at  another.^  No 
longer  doubting  that  he  was  betrayed  by  a  per- 
son on  whom  he  had  so  fully  relied,  he  began  to 
be  agiteted  by  a  variety  of  counsels  and  projects. 
He  was  invited  by  Cssar  to  pbce  himself  in  the 
station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Gaul ;  and, 
in  that  public  character  abroad,  to  take  refuge 
from  tlie  storm  that  was  gathering  against  him 
in  Italy.  But  this,  from  a  person  who  b^d  so 
much  contributed  to  raise  tne  storm,  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  doAgn  to  insult  or  betray 
nim;  or  at  best  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  himself.  Being  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  he  some- 
times bad  thougbto  of  defending  himself  by  force; 
at  other  times^  he  despaired  of  his  fortunes,  and 
as  appean  from  his  letters,  proposed,  to  kiU  him- 
self; and  was  diverted  from  this  intention  only 
by  the  entreaties  and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  State  of  affairs,  when  Clodius 
assembled  the  people  to  pass  the  act  he  had  fram- 
ed against  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  in  the  suburbs^  that  Cesar, 
who  on  account  of  his  military  command  was 
then  excluded  from  the  city,  might  be  present. 
This  artful  politician  being  caWeu  upon  among 
the  first  to  deliver  his  ooimon ;  with  an  appear- 
ance of  moderadon  anu  unwillingness  to  bear 
hard  on  any  person  to  whom  the  uw  might  ap- 
ply, referred  tne  people  to  his  former  declarations; 
said,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitrary  executions ;  that  he  approved  the 
act  which  was  now  proposed,  as  far  as  it  provided 
against  such  ofTences  lor  the  future ;  but  could 
not  approve  of  ita  having  a  retrospect  to  any 
transaction  already  passea 

While  Cssar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opi- 
nbn,  affected  to  go  no  fiirther  than  consistency 
and  a  regard  to  his  former  conduct  seemed  to 
require,  1^  permitted  or  directed  his  party  to  go 
every  length  with  Clodiu^  and  meant  either  to 
ruin  Cicero^  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection 
on  the  terms  that  should  be  prescribed  to  him. 

When  the  general  law  had  passed,  there  was 

Jet  no  mention  of  Ck;ero ;  and  nis  enemies  might 
ave  still  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  the 
applicatbn  to  him ;  but  he  himself,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  mind,  anticipated  the  accusation,  went  forth 
in  roourninjg  to  the  streets,  and  implored  mercy 
of  every  citizen  with  an  aspect  of  dejection,  which 

Erohably  did  not  encourage  any  party  to  espouse 
is  cause.  He  was  frequently  met  m  this  con- 
dition, and  insulted  by  Clodius,  who  walked  in 
the  streets,  attended  by  an  armed  rabble ;  and  be 
determined  at  last  to  abandon  the  city.  Being 
escorted  by  a  company  of  his  friends,  be  passed 
through  the  gates  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on 
the  firet  of  April,  took  the  road  of  Lucania,  and 
intended  to  have  made  his  retreat  into  Sicily, 
where  the  memory  of  his  administration  in  the 
capacity  of  queittor,  and  the  continued  effects  of 
his  patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  reception.'^  But  Clodius,  im- 
mediately upon  his  departure,  having  carried  a 
special  attainder,  by  wnich,  in  the  language  of 
such  acts,  he  was  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and 
water;  and  by  which  eveiy  person  within  H'f 
hundred  miles  of  Italy  was  fbrbid,  under  severe 
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penalties  to  bailKnir  bim  i  VlrgiliaB,  the  prstdr 
of  SiciJTt  thoQgh  \a»  friend,  dMUned  to  leceive 
him.  He  turned  from  thenoe  to  Brunduflnum, 
paeeed  into  Macedonia,  and  would  have  filed  his 
veflldence  at  Athena ;  but  apprehending  that  thia 
plaee  waa  within  ttie  distance  preacritwd  to  him 
ny  the  act  of  baniabment,  he  went  to  Theraalo- 
nica  in  bia  way  to  C.yzicum.  Here  he  had  iet^ 
ten  that  gave  him  intinlition  oi  aome  change  in 
hia  favour,  and  entertaining  aome  proapwt  of 
being  speedily  recalled,  he  accordingly  determined 
to  wait  the  iaaoe  of  tiiia  hope. 

We  have  better  meana  of  knowing  the  frailtiee 
of  Cicero^  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  ordinary  defecta 
of  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undisguised 
to  his  friends,  and  has  left  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence behind  biro.  Expressions  of  vanity  in 
aome  passagesof  hta  life^  of  pusillanimity  in  othera, 
eacape  him  with  uncommon  iactlit]^  Being  at 
kast  of  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he 
gives  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps  not  more 
nom  weakness,  than  from  design  to  excite  hia 
friends  to  redouble  their  elTorte  to  have  him  re- 
stoied.  He  knew  the  value  of  fortitude  aa  a  topic 
of  praise,  and  might  hsve  aspired  to  it ;  but  would 
It  not,  he  may  have  questioned,  encouraged  his 
party  to  sleep  over  bis  wrongs  1  In  any  (^ber 
view,  his  complaints  resemble  more  the  wailings 
of  an  in&nt,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy  compoeeid 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  lan^a£|e  of  «  man  aup- 
porting  the  cauae  of  integrity  m  the  midst  of 
undeserved  trouble. — "  I  wish  I  may  see  the  day," 
he  writes  to  Atticus,  "in  which  I  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  thank  vou  for  having  prevailed. upoii 
me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself;  for  it  is 
certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I 
yielded  to  you  in  that  matter."^ 

In  answer  to  the  aame  friend,  who  had  chid 
him  for  want  of  fortitude,  '*  What  speeiea  of  evil,'* 


he  says,  '<do  I  not  endue?  Did  ever  any  pa^ 
son  fall  from  so  high  a  state?  in  so  good  a  cauae? 
with  such  abilities  and  knowledge?  with  so  mock 
public  esteem  ?  with  the  support  of  such  a  re- 
spectable Older  of  citizens?  Can  I  remember 
what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am?  Stript  of 
ao  many  honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  so  mock 
glory,  deprived  of  such  •  fortune,  tore  from  the 
armsof  sudi  children,  debarred  this  view  of  aoch 
a  brother,  dearer  to  me  than  1  was  to  myself,  yet 
now  debarrsd  from  my  presence,  that  1  maT  apare 
him  what  he  must  suffer  from  such  a  eight,  and 
myaelf  what  I  must  >eel  in  bong  the  cauae  of 

raid 


ao  much  misery  to  him.  I  could  say  more  of  a 
load  of  evilg  which  ia  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears."' 

Prom  the  whole  of  tnis  correspondence  of  Ci^ 
eero  in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  dc^gres 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  he  had  suffered,  tbs 
desertion  of  those  on  whom  be  relied  for.sqppoil^ 
the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  ftmily  expossd, 
afifected  tiis  mind.  The  consciousness  of  his  in- 
tegrity, even  his  vanity  forabok  him ;  and  his  fine 
genius,  no  longer  employed  in  the  ferom  or  ia 
le  senate,  or  busied  in  the  hteraiy  studies  whtck 
amusni  him  afterwards*  in  a  more  cahmnitoos 
time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exagseratiBg  tiis 
distress  of  his  fortunes,  pr^ed  uponhimselE  It 
appeared  from  this,  snd  msny  otner  scenes  of  bis 
life,  that  although  he  feved  virtnrtus  actional  yet 
his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  insatiable  a 
thint  of  the  praiae,  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
his  mind  was  unable  to  sustain  itself  without  this 
foreign  assistance;  and  when  the  praise  whidi 
vfBs  due  to  his  consulate  was  changed  into  ob> 
loquy  and  acorn,  he  seems  to  have  hwt  the  sense 
of  good  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character; 
and  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of 
his  exile,  sunk  or  rose  in  his  own  es^m,  as  ks 
seemed  to  be  valued  <Np  neglected  at  Rome.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Catar  take»  Pottenian  of  hia  pTOvince^Migration  qf  the  Helvei%i--TktiT  Defeat—' War  viih 
ArioviUiu — Return  qf  C^eaar  for  ike  Hunter  into  Raly — Great  Coneourte  if  CUizena  to  hia 
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and  Cataar^Augmentation  of  the  Army  in  Gaul — Second  Campaign  qf  Cceaar — Operationa 
on  the  Aiane — On  the  Meuae  and  Sambro — BatHe  with  the  Nervii^Succeaaful  Attempt  for 
the  Reatoration  qf  Cieero^Controneray  Relating  to  hia  Houae— Repeated  Riota  qf  Oaudiv 
Trial  qfMilo. 


WHILE  the  transaction  which  terminated  in 
tbe  exile  of  Cicero  was  still  in  dependence,  Ce- 
sar, although,  by  aasuming  the  mihtery  character, 
he  had  diMinalified  himself  to  take  any  part  in 
civil  af&irs,  had  actually  gone  firom  the  city  and 
embodied  hb  legions,  yet  be  still  remained  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  to  observe  the  issue  of  that 
business,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  his  psrW. 
He  thought  himself  too  much  interested  in  the 
event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Pompey,  with  whom  his  own  connexion  was 
precarious^  and  might  be  of  short  duration.  He 
was  inclined  to  ruin,  if  he  couM  not  g»in,  a  per- 
■cm  whose  talente  and  character  made  him  of  ao 
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much  consequence  to  the  parties  .who  contended 
for  power  in  the  state.  Having  fidled  in  hia  at- 
tempt to  gain  him  as  a  dependent,  and  to  cany 
bim  as  part  of  hia  own  retmue  into  Gaul,  he  se- 
cretly promoted  the  designs  of  Clodius,  and  em- 
ployed his  own  retainen  and  frienda  against  him^ 
until  he  saw  the  purpose  accomplished. 

The  provinces  of  which  Cesar  had  obtained 
the  command,  comprehended,  as  has  been  observ- 
ed, under  the  denomination  of  the  two  GauH 
considerable  territories  on  both  aidea  of  the  Alps. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  joined  to  Italy,  ex- 
tended to  Luco,  not  far  from  Piaa  on  one  aids 

9  Ibid,  epist  10. 

3  See  the  Book  of  Tosealar  Qosstiom. 

4  Yid.  Ciosro  ad  Att.  Ub.  iU. 
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of  the  ApeaminMi  and  to  the  Rubioon,  not  hr 
fmin  Ariminttiii  on  the  other.  Bejond  the  Alpa, 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mense,  wai  known  by  the 
name  of  G^uL  A  part  of  thii  tract,  which  waa 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  the  mountaina  of  Aa- 
veigne,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Pyreneei^  waa 
•Irndy  a  Roman  prorince,  mclncnng,  together 
with  Languedoc  and  Daaphin6,  wh^  from  ita 
early  aubjection  to  the  Romanfl^  ia  atO)  named 
Piuvence. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  waa  ^nded  into 
three  principal  part^  occupied  by  the  Aquitani, 
the  Cettea,  and  the  Belgn,  natione  differing  in 
language,  eatabUshmenta,  and  cuaioma.  The  first 
diviaion  extended  from  the  Pyreneea  to  the  Ga> 
Tonne;  the  aecond  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine ; 
and  the  third  from  thence  to  the  Meuae  and  the 
Scheld. 

In  each  of  theae  tracta  there  waa  a  multipUctty 
of  aapamte  cantona  and  independent  oommunitiea, 
of  which  Csaar  had  oocaaion  to  enumerate  ^no 
ieaa  than  four  hundred.  Even  the  amalleat  of 
theae  oommunitiea,  by  hia  aooount,  waa  broken 
into  partiea  and  factioniL  who  had  separate  ob- 
jecta,  and  were  engaged  in  oppoaition  to  each 
other.  The  people,  in  genenJ,  were  held  in  a 
atate  of  dependence  by  two  aepaiate  orders  of 
men,  whoae  condition  and  character  may  account 
for  the  manifold  diviaiona  and  anunoaitiea  that 
took  place  in  their  country.  One  order  waa  eccle- 
abarirai,  oompoeed  of  the  Droida,  who,  by  their 
profeasion,  had  the  keepins  of  auch  myateriea, 
and  the  performance  of  auch  ritea  aa  were  then 
in  uae;  and,  having  over  their  fellow-citizena  tiie 
claim  to  a  Meraichj,  had,  among  themaelvea,  in 
the  various  pretenaiona  to  preferment  and  rank 
in  their  own  order,  continual  objecta  of  competi- 
tion, jealousy,  and  quarrela. 

The  othtf  Older  waa  entirely  mUitaiy,  and 
conriated  of  penona  whoae  principal  diatinotion 
aroae  from  the  number  of  theu'  armed  adherents; 
and  who,  therefore,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
multitude  of  their  letainers,  or  in  the  forte  of  their 
partiea.* 

The  country,  vre  leaiii,  in  general,  waa  inter- 
apersed  with  what  are  called  towna,  and  what 
were,  in  reality,  aafo  retreats,  or  phusea  of  strength. 
It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the  reeouroea  of  a 
numeroua  people ;  armiea  were  collected,  and  po* 
Utical  aasembhea  were  statedly,  or  oocasionallv 
called :  but  how  the  people  were  aocmmnodated, 
or  in  whet  degree  tbev  were  aupphed  with  the 
ordinary  productiona  or  mechanic  or  commercial 
arts,  is  no  where  deacribed. 

In  theae  particnbra,  however,  aa  they  were- 
probably  Ieaa  skiifbl  than  the  Italiana,  ao  they 
aorpasaed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yielded  in 
the  reputation  of  vakwr;  and  they  were  now  in 
Rality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  n^ 
pacity  and  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  toe  ambition, 
refined  policy,  and  superior  arta  of  the  other. 

Among  partiea,  who  were  alreadv  ao  numeroua^ 
and  likely  to  be  divided  indefinitely  by  family  or 
personal  jealousies,  Csaar  waa  about  to  find  the 
oecasbna,  whicji  he  undoubtedly  aought  for,  of 
raising  his  reputation  in  war,  of  enriching  himKlf 
and  faia  dependents,  and  of  forming  an  army 
inured  to  aervice^  and  attached  to  himaeif.  Whiw 
he  waa  yet  in  Italy,  he  had  intimation  of  a 
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wonderful  projeet  formed  bytbe  Hdvelii,  nattfM 
of  the  tract  which  extenda  from  the  Jura  to  tha 
Alpa,  and  of  the  valleya  which  divide  thoao 
mountaina,  to  quit  their  own  country  in  ord^  to 
exchange  it  for  a  better  aettlement,  m  a  Ieaa  in- 
clement region,  on  the  fower  and  more  fertile 
phinaofGhiBL 

They  had  taken,  for  thia  pnrpoae,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  their  own  numltera  in  every  canton,  and 
mustered  no  leas  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  aoula,  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
sand were  warriora,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arma.  To 
put  thia  multitude  in  motion,  a  great  appantua  of 
provisions,  of  horses^  and  of  carriam  waa  necea- 
sary ;  and  they  allotted  two  yean  for  the  necessa- 
ry preparations.  Thia  time  waa  now  dapaed, 
and  the  awarm  began  to  dialodge  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  Cosar  waa 
to  take  possession  of  his  province.  On  receiving 
the  alarm,  he  aet  out  firom  Italy,  and  with  haaty 
journeys  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  to  prevent 
surprise,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone^ 
and  took  other  meaaures  to  preclude  the  aooesi 
of  Btrangers  to  hia  province. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Helvetiana  sent  a  padfio 
measa^e^  deairing,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
paaa  the  Rhone,  and  giving  aaaurancea  that  they 
woiikl  abfltain  from  every  aort  of  hostility  on  their 
march  through  the  Roman  province.  Csear,  in 
order  to  ^n  time,  affected  to  take  their  request 
into  oonaideration,  promiaed  to  give  them  an  an- 
swer by  the  middle  of  April ;  and  in  thia  manner 
amuaed  them,  while  he  assembled  the  legion,  that 
vraa  dispersed  in  Afferent  parte  of  the  province^ 
and  ordicMd  new  leviea  to  be  made  with  tne  great- 
eat  deapatch.  At  the  aame  time,  he  fortified  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  paai9  at  which  the  Rhone  entera  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  Yuachproind  from  thence 
running  under  chffa,  and  ateep  mountaina,  ren- 
ders the  acceaa  from  Helvetia  to  Gaul  eitibsr^im- 
practicable  or  eaeily  obstructed. 

Being  thua  prepared  for  hia  defence,  he,  on  the 
return  of  the  Helvetian  deputiea,  gave  them  for 
anewer,  That  the  Romans  never  allowed  strangers 
to  pass  through  their  country ;  and  that  if  any 
attempt  were  made  on  his  province,  he  ahould 
repel  it  by  force.  Upon  receiving  thia  anawer, 
the  Helvetiana,  though  too  late^  endeavoured  to 
efifect  the  pasaafle  of  the  Rhone,  and  made  re- 
peated attacka,  either  where  the  river  waa  ford- 
able,  or  where  it  admitted  the  uae  of  rafta  or  of 
boata,  but  were  reoulaed  in  ev^  attempt,  and 
were  at  hat  obliged  to  turn  to  tfaie  right,  wherd^ 
by  the  conaent  of  the  Sequani,  their  neighbours 
in  that  part  of  the  oountiy,  they  peaaed  over  the 
Jura  into  Gaul. 

Csaar,  fffobably  not  more  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  hia  province,  than  deairoua  to  render  it  a  acene 
of  action,  determined  to  obaerve  the  nogrationa  of 
thb  enemy,  ami  to  aeiae  the  occasion  they  fur- 
nished him  of  forming  hia  tvoopa  to  aervice.  For 
this  purpoae  he  himoel^  in  person,  repaased  the 
Alpa^  and  without  any  reganl  to  the  limitationa 
of  ma  commMon,  which  reatricted  hia  military 
eatabHahmant  to  three  legiona,  ordered  additional 
leviea,  and  with  the  forces  aaaembled  near  Amu- 
leia,  returned  to  his  northern  province.  In  tnia 
march  he  met  with  opposition  from  the  inhalat- 
anta  of  the  mountains,  who  endeavoured  to  ob- 
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■Iruct  his  way :  liat  h»  had  travened  the  ooontry 
of  the  AllobrofceHi  and  passed  the  Rhone  alove  its 
confluence  w\&  the  Soane,*  when  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Helvctii,  having  cleared  the  passes 
of  Jura,  and  marched  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  were  arrived  on  ^he  Soane;  and  although 
they  had  hitherto,  agreeably  to  their  stipulations 
with  the  natives,  abstained  front  hoitilities,  that 
they  threatened  the*nitions  inhabiting  beyond 
this  river  with  fire  and  sword. 

Upon  application  made  to  him  for  motectbn 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  the  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued 
his  march ;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  who  had  moved  in  four  divisions  (this  beinff 
the  number  of  their  cantons^)  the  three  firrt  had 
already  passed  the  Soane;  and  that  the  fourth 
division  being  to  follow,  yet  remained  on  the 
nearer  bank  of  the  riwr,  he  marched  in  the  night 
with  three  legions,  surprised  thu  rear-division; 
and,  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  swonl, 
forced  the  remainder  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Cosai's  army  ar- 
rived on  the  Soane,  he  constructed  a  bridge,  and 
passed  that  river  in  his  way  to  the  enemy.  The 
Helvetians,  sensible  of  their  loss  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
be  having  executed  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a 
nver  which  had  detained  them  above  ninety  days, 
sent  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the^  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  permission 
to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  settlement  on 
amicable  terms.  They  offered,  in  case  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the  choice 
of  the  place  to  himself;  bidding  him  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "the  arms  of  the  Helvetii 
had,  on  former  occasions,  been  felt  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  the  recent  fote  of  a  single  canton 
taken  bv  surprise  ought  not  to  flatter  him  too 
much;  that  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their 
fiitheri  to  rely  more  on  valour  than  on  artifice  or 
on  negotiation;  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  tbeir  present  migration  signalized  with  any 
masncres,  nor  their  new  settlement  stained  with 
Roman  blood." 

To  this  mesBi^  Cesar  replied,  '<That  he 
could  recollect  to  have  heard  of  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  Romans  by  their  nation,  and 
to  which  they  now  probably  alluiled:  that  he 
likewise  had  more  recent  provocations  which  he 
knew  how  to  resent;  neveitbeleas,  if  thejr  meant 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  had  done  to  the  Allobro^'  and  to  the  Edui*, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  behaviour,  that 
he  was  willing  to  grant  them  (waoe." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  with- 
drew, saying,  That  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  give  hostages;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  following  dsy:  the 
Helvetians,  in  search  of  some  quarter  where  they 
might  settle  without  interruption ;  and  Cesar,  to 
observe  their  motions,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  country  of  his  allies.  Both  continu- 
ed on  the  same  route  during  fiAeen  days,  with  no 
more  than  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles  between 
the  front  of  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 

1  Th:;n  the  Arar. 

9  Inhabitant*  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Gene> 
va,  and  part  of  Savoy. 

3  Oocupyiog  ttecoaatrybetweeo  the  Soaas  and  the 
Loirs. 


On  this  march  Ca8Bi*s  cavalry,  having  vashlj 
engaged  themselves  on  unfavourable  ground,  ra- 
oeived  a  check ;  end  he  himselC  being  oblignl  to 
folbw  the  course  of  the  8«iane,  by  which  he  r»» 
ceived  hb  provisbns,  aras  likely  to  hMe  siglit  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  had  inteAisence,  that  they 
had  taken  post  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  about  eifflit 
miles  in  his.  front,  and  seemed  to  have  formea  a 
resolution  to  receive  him,  in  that  position,  if  hm 
chose  to  attack  them.  Having  examined  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  ported,  and  obaerv* 
ing,  that  the  hdght  in  their  rear  was  not  by  na- 
ture inaccessible,  nor  suflidently  secured  against 
kim,  be  despatched  Labienus  in  the  night  st  the 
head  of  two  legions,  with  ordera  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  eminence,  and  to  foil  down  from  thence 
on  the  enemy's  rear  whenever  he  ssw  them  at- 
tacked by  himself  in  front  Labienos  accordingly 
got  posaesNon  of  the  hill,  and  Cesar  advanced 
towards  the  foot  of  it  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them  in  front  Bui  the 
purpose  of  this  disposition  was  frustrated  by  the 
misinformation  of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  beinf 
advanced  before  the  army,  reported,  that  the  ene- 
my still  appeared  on  tbie  height)  and  that  Labk- 
enns  probably  had  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  seise  it 
Cesar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  made  a 
halt,  in  which  he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  give  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  decamp,  and  to  retire  in 
safety.  He  nevertheless  continued  his  pursuit 
for  one  day  longer,  and  at  night  epcamped  about 
three  miles  in  their  rear.  But  being  obliged,  on 
the  foltowing  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  order  te 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  be- 
Heved  that  he  was  retreating,  and  began  to  pur- 
sue in  their  turn.  He  haltra  on  a  rising  ground 
to  perceive  them,  placed  his  new  levies  with  the 
baggage  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  choice  of 
his  army  on  the  decBvity  towards  the  pbdo. 
Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after 
an  obstinate  engajrement  which  lasted  from  one 
in  Uie  afternoon  tm  nisht,  were  defeated  with  the 
slaughterof  sbout  two  nundred  thousand  of  their 
people ;  and  the  remainderj  amounting  to  no  moie 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  re- 
duced to  despair  by  the  sense  of  their  losses,  and 
the  want  of  subsistence,  surrendered  at  disci»> 
tion.  Cesar  ordered  them  back  into  their  own 
country,  charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them 
subsistence,  until  they  should  m  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  Boii,  however,  a  part  of 
this  unfortunate  migretbn,  were  received  by  the 
Edoi.  who^  to  gain  this  accession  of  people^  al- 
lotted part  of  their  own  lands  to  accommodate 
these  strangeis.4 

At  the  end  of  this  firrt  operation  of  Cesar, 
while  great  part  of  the  summer  yet  remainedi 
another  service  on  which  to  employ  lus  army  soon 
presented  itself  The  natbns  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Lotre^  being  sensible 
of  the  dehvennce  they  had  received  from  a  storm, 
which,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction,  alarm- 
ed every  ouarter  of  Gaul,  sent  deputies  to  oon- 
gnduhte  the  Roman  aeneral  on  his  late  victory, 
and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  his 
proteotbn,  a  general  convention  of  all  their  states, 
rhe  object  of  their  meetinff,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
was  to  obtain  some  relief  rrom  the  oomnion  op- 
pression they  underwent  firom  the  tyranny  of 
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jAilofiifni^  a  €fenttMrc&i«C  wlio^  ithiea  theGiraifa 
were  at  vrar  ■mon|p  theoMelTe^  had  beeir  invited 
tt»  fln  avmUtfry  Id  one  of  the  partiea^  and  had  ob- 
fttiie^  the  tictory  Ibr  Ms  alBes-:  but  took  for  ^e 
wward  of  hia  aervicea  poMearion  of  one  third  of 
their  territory,  which  he  bealowej  on  his  own 
people,  and  aaamned  for  himaelTthe  aovereiffntj 
of  tne  whole.  His  force  was  daily-  au^ehteS  by 
tha  oontimial  arrival  of  more  emigranfai  from 
C^ermany;  so  that,  from  fifteen  thooaand  men, 
with  whom  the  chief  had  arrived,  his  followeia 
had  moltiplied  to  a  hnndreil  and  twenty  thoa- 
aand.  To  accommodate  thia  nrnnerooa  peo^le^ 
hg  had  recently  made  a  demand  of  another  third 
of  the  territor;^  of  the  Seqnanii  ami  W4s  extend- 
ins  hia  posaeanona  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Amne  to  the  Soane.  Moat  of  tne  nations  on  thia 
tract  had  been  obliged  to  aabrait  to  a  contribution 
leviied  by  theae  atrangeri,  and  to  give  bostagea  fbr 
Che  regnhr  payment  of  it 

The  unfortunate  nationa  who,  by  trusting  to 
Che  protection  of  a  barberoua  prince,  had  expoaed 
themselvea  to  this  calamity,  now  applied  for  re- 
Ref  to  another  power,  whgae  pretensioaa  in  the 
end  were  Ifkel5r  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their 
fieedbm.  Sensible  of  the  hazard  to  which  they 
expoaed  their  hostages  by  entering  into  any  open 
concert  a^nst  the  Oermana,  they  made  their 
appKo^nn  to  Ceaar  in  aecret,  and  found  him 
aumcientlr  willing  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
dt  rendering  his  province  a  theatre  of  action  to 
Ids  army,  and  of  renown  to  himself  He  aent 
without  delay  a  meaaage  to  Ariovistus,  deairing- 
Co  have  a  conferenke  with  him  on  avails  that 
concerned,  the  general  interesta  6f  Gaul.  This 
hau^ty  chieftain  replied  with  disdain,  "  That  if 
Che  Roman  general  meant  to  have  an  interview 
with  lum,  his  plioe  of  rraidence  was  known ;  that 
he  neither  could  trust  himaelf  in  the  quarten  of 
Coaar,  without  an  army,  nor  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  assembing  one,  merely  for  the  aatisfibc- 
tion  of  a  conference  with  him." 

Cosar  renewed  the  mesiiage  with  an  eYpreas 
nquisitiou  that  the'hostages  of  the  Edui  should 
be  restored;  that  Ariovistua  ahould  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  this  people,  or  against  any 
other  ally  of  the  Rt>mans ;  and  that  he  ahould 
not  suffer  ally  mor^  of  his  countrymen  to  pass 
tbB  Rhine. 

To  thia  message  Ariovlstus  repHedj  That  he 
had^  conquered  the  possessions  which  he  held  in 
Gaul,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  power  who  had' a 
right  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  his  conquests ; 
that  whoever  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  hia 
peril ;  and  that  CflBsar,  if  he  thought  proper,  might 
try  the  spirit  of  his  people ;  th(^  were  ready  to 
receive  him,  and  hail  not  for  fourteen  years  alept 
under  any  cover. 

Cesar,  not  to  seem  backward  in  accepting  this 
challenffe,  and  in  compliance  with  a  maxim 
which  he  often  observed  with  success^  T/uU  hU 
hlowt  »hould  anticipate  hia  threats^  and  outrun 
the  expeetationi  qf  his  enemy,  advanced  upon  the 
Grermans  before  they  could  think  him  m  con- 
ditbn  to  act  against  them.  For  this  purpose, 
without  communicating  his  design  to  any  person 
of  his  own  army,  he  repaaaed  the  Soane,  and' 
Mcended  by  the  course  of^the  Douse  to  Veaontio^ 
now  Beaan^on,  a  place  of  strength,  which  he  un- 
derstood Anoviitua  meant  to  aebe^  as  the  prin- 
doal  leaort  of  hia  forces. 

Here,  for  the  fihtt  thne,  his  intoittoB  of  nMk- 
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Mgi  war  on  the  Oermana  began  tO'be  sunpected  in 
hia  own  aimy;  and  the  Icsiona^  taking  their  ao- 
connf  of  the  atreMth  and  wrocity  of  that  enemy 
from'  ^'  report  orthe  Gaulish  aoxiliariea,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Many  citisena  of  diatinction 
who  had  crowded  to  the  atandard  of  Csaar,  as  to 
a  place  of  victory  and  honour^  now,  under  various 
pretences^  appfied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  ex- 
ample spread  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  army,  and 
botn  men  and  officers  muttered  thehr  resolution 
net  to  obey,  if  they  should  he  ordered  upon  what 
they  vTere  pitesed  to  consider  as  a  service  ao  un- 
rtesonable  and  wild. 

Ccaar  being  tbua  called  upon  'to  exert  thai 
undknnted  courage  and  maateriy  eloquence  by 
which  he  waa  distinguished  on  many  occasions^ 
aaaembled  aH  the  dfiioera  of  hia  army,  and  repri- 
manded them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  de* 
ngna  of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to  qoe^. 
tion  the  propriety  of  hia  motiona.  The  matter  in 
dispute  with  Anoviatu^  he  aaid,  m^t  be  termi- 
nated hi  an  amicable  manner.  This  chieftain 
had  very  lately  made  advances  of  friendship  to 
the  Romans,  had  been  favourably  received,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now 
wantonly  provoke  their  reaentment.  "  But  if  he 
ahould,  of  whom  are  you  afraid.  Of  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri  or  Teutonea,  already  van- 
quiahed  by  Mariua?  Of  a  people  confessedly  in- 
forior  to  the  Hdvetiana^  whom  you  have  aub- 
dned?  But  aome  of  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to 
disguise  your  own  fears  under  the  affectation  of 
wiKfom,  talk  of  difficulties  in  the  ways  by  which 
you  are  to  paas,  and  of  the  want  of  provisiona 
which  you  are  likely  to  aufier.  I  am  not  now  to 
learn  from  auch  persona  as  you  what  I*  owe  to  my 
trust,  nor  to  be  (okl  that  an  army  must  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  But  our  alliea'are  ready  to 
aupply  us  In  greater  quantitiea  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  t^e  very  country  we  are  to  pass  is  co- 
vered with  itpe  com.  As  for  the  roads  you  ahalt 
speedily  see  and  judge  of  them.  I  am  little  af- 
fected with  what  I  hear  of  a  design  to  abandon 
me  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.  Such  in- 
sults, I  know,  have  been  of&red  to  commanders^ 
who,  by  their  avarice  or  by  their  miacarriam 
bad  forfeited  the  re^rd  or  the  confidence  of  their 
troops ;  what  will  happen  to  me  a  fittfe  time  will 
discover.  I  meant  tb  nave  made  a  longer  halt  at 
thia  place,  but  shall  not  defor  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity to  ahow,  whether  regard  to  your  duty, 
or  the  f^r  of  a  aupposed  enemy,  ia  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  your  minds.  Tmean  to-morrow, 
at  t^o  in  the  morning,  to  decamp,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed, if  no  other  part  of  the  army  follows  me, 
with  the  tenth  legion  alone.** 

This  speech  Sad  a  very  sudden  etTed,  The 
tenth  legion,  haidng  been  formerly  distinguished 
by  their  general,  relt  this  expnfession  of  confi- 
dence as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  it,  and 
;sent  a  deputation  of  their  ofticers  to  return  their 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses 
.for  their  lat^  misbehaviour,  and  in  aasurances  of 
their  resolution  to  support  their  general  in  any 
.service  on  which  he  might  be  pleased  to  employ 
them.  Re  aCcovdin|rly  decamped  at  the  hour 
appointed;  and  makinjg  a  circuit  of  forty  miles, 
to  avoid  aome  difficulties  which  lay  on  the  direct' 
iroad,  after  a  continual  march  of  aeven  daya,  in 
.which  he  was  conducted  by  Divitiacusi  a  native 
jof  Gaul,  he  arrived  within  twenty-fbor  ndlsa  of 
the  Geroiiii  qnarten. 
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Upon  this  unexpected  arcival,  ArioTiMus,  in 
luB  turn,  thought  proper  to  detnre  a  conference 
with  Cnaar.  He  propoeed  that  they  should  meet 
on  honeback,  and  be  attended  only  by  cavalry. 
In  this  part  of  his  arm^f,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Gaulish  horse,  Cesar  was  weak.  But, 
not  to  decline  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him, 
he  mounted  his  supposed  fitvourito  legion  on  the 
horses  of  the  Gauls,  and  with  this  escort  came  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  conference. 

It  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious 
plain,  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  leaders,  each  attended  hy  ten  of  his  officers^ 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Their  escorts  drew 
up  at  the  disUuice  of  two  hundred  yards  on  each 
mde, 

CiBsar  bei^n  the  conference,  by  reminding 
Ariovistus  of  the  honours  recently  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  ordered  him  the 
usual  presents,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king. 
"  The  Edui,"  he  said,  "  were  the  allies  of  iSe 
Roman  people ;  they  had  formed  this  connei^ion 
in  the  height  of  their  pros(ierity,  and  when  thev 
were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gaulish 
nations ;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  alliance,  but  to 
render  it  in  every  instance,  to  the  party  who  em- 
braced it,  a  source  of  prosperity  and  honour..  He 
therefore  renewed  his  former  requisition,  that 
Ariovistus  should  not  make  war  on  the  E^ui,  or 
on  any  nation  in  alliance  with  Rome;  that  he 
shoukf  remit  their  tribute,  and  release  their  hos- 
tages ;  and,  if  he  could  not  send  back  into  their 
own  countiT  such. of  the  Germans  as  were  al- 
ready on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  should  at 
least  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  more  from  that 
quarter." 

In  answer  to  these  propositions,  Arioviitus  re- 
plied. That  he  had  been  invited  into  Graul  by  the 
natives  of  this  country ;  that  he  had  done  them 
services,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than  a  just  re^ 
ward  ;  that,  in  the  tate  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
himself,  the  Gbuls  had  been  the  aggressors,  and 
had  suffered  no  more  than  the  usual  consequences 
of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses, 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  tribute,  and 
had  given  hostages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it. 
"  Am  not  J  too,"  he  said,  "by  your  own  account, 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans?  Why  should  that 
alliance,  which  is  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to 
every  one  else,  be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  to  me? 
Must  I  alone,  to  preserve  this  alliance,  resign  the 
advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments 
that  are  due  to  me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these 
conditions.  My  countrymen  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend 
their  leader.  If  strangers  are  to  be  admitted  here, 
the  Germans,  as  the  first  occupiers,  have  a  right 
prior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  we  have  each 
of  us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  arimes  on 
my  territory  ?  I  disturb  no  possession  of  yours. 
Must  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
I  make  of  my  own?" 

To  this  pointed  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  showed  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome.  *'I 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Romans  are  not  in- 
terested in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
off,  I  should  perform  an  acceptable  service  to 
man^  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  shall  take  no 
part  in  your  internal  diviaiotia.  Xjeave  me ;  make 


war  where  you  pleaae;  I  ahall  Hot  interpose  m 
any  matter  which  does  not  concern  myselL*' 

Cesar  continued  to  plead  the  engageroente 
which  ^e  Romans  had  contracted  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protectioD. 
"  If  conquest  could  give  any  right  to  posspsnon," 
he  said,  "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
long  since  subdued  the  Arverni;  but  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish^ 
mucn  less  to  fomake  those  we  have  once  patro- 
nised." While  he  yet  spoke  the  German  horse 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  darts^ 
which  made  it  expedient  for  Cesar  to  break  np 
the  conference.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  ffiving^ 
strict  orders  to  his  people  not  to  return  m  in* 
suits  of  the  enemy. 

In- a  few  days  afWr  this  conference,  the  Ger* 
mai\  chieflain  propoeed  another  personal  ihter- 
view,  or,  if  that  were  declined,  desired  that  some 

Eerson  of  oonfidenoe  should  be  sent  with  whom, 
e  might  treat  Being  .^tified  in  the  second  part 
of  this  alternative,  but  intending  no  more  by  this 
request  than  a  mere  feint  to  Iml  the  enemy  into 
some  degree  of  security,  he  pretended  to  take 
offence'  at  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  w«^ 
sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custody,  and  oa 
the  same  day  put  his  army  in  motion  upon  a  real 
design,  which  showed  that,  bariuirian  as  he  wai^ 
he  unaersiood  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  execution, 
of  militery  operations.  Observing  that  the  Ro- 
mans denvea  their  subsistence  from  the  countiy 
behind  them,  he  made  a  movement,  by  wliich  he 
passed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post  about  elrven 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  this  means  intercepted 
their  ordinary  supply  of  provisions. 

Cesar  for  many  days  successively  endeavour 
ed,  by  forming  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
armies,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle;  but 
having  failra  in  this  purpose,  he  was  oblig^  to 
divide  his  army,  and  to  place  it  in  separate  posts, 
which  he  fortified,  in  order  to  recover  a  commu- 
nication with  the  country  behind  him.  He  learned 
that  the  Germans  had  borne  with  great  hnpa* 
tience  the  defiances  he  had  given  them ;  but  toat 
they  were  restrained  from  f^hting  by  the  predic- 
tions of  their  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own 
people  would  be  defeated,  if  they  should  haxaida 
battle  before  the  change  of  the  moon.' 

The  Germans,  notwithstending  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  one  of  the  divisions  of  Cesar's  army, 
and,  having  failed  in  that  attempt,  were  afterwards 
attacked  by  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  Ariovistus  himself 
with  the  remains  ofliis  followers^  fled  to  the 
Rhine,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Eaased  that  river  in  a  small  canoe ;  numbers  oi 
is  people  perished  in  attempting  to  follow  him, 
and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  were 
overtaken,  and  put  to  the  sword  by  Cesar's  ca- 
valry. 

In  this  manner  Cesar  concluded  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Gaul ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  ham 
future  conqueste  in  that  country,  by  stating  him- 
self as  the  protector  of  ite  native  inhamtants 
against  the  Heivetii  and  the  Germans,  two  pow- 
erful invaders  who  were  likely  to  subdue  it  Ho 
placed  his  army  for  the  winter  among  the  nations 
whom  he  had  thus  token  under  his  protection,  and 
set  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Alpa ; 
but  more  probably  to  be  near  to  Rome,  where  ho 
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had  many  political  tntereflte  at  stake,  frienda  to 
■upport,  and  enemiea  to  oppoae,  in  their  canvass 
Ibr  the  offices  of  state.  His  head  qoarters  were 
fixed  at  Lucca,  the  nearest  part  of  hb  province 
to  Rome ;  ai|d  that  place  be^n  to  be  frequented 
by  numbers  who  were  already  of  his  party,  or 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  it,  and  with 
whom  he  had  previously  made  his  own  terms  in 
stipulating  the  returns  Uiey  were  to  make  fat  the 
eevenl  preferments  in  which  be  undertook  to 
■flsiflt  them. 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  Q,. 
Caciiitts  Metellus  Nepo^  of  whom  the  latter  had. 
In  the  capacity  of  tribune,  distinguished  himself 
as  an  instrument  of  the  most  dangerous  fiietions. 
Lentulus  had  lately  attached  himself  entirely  to 
Pompey,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  patron, 
■probabl?  now  prevailed  in  his  election.  He  had 
Mcn  eoile  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero^  and  had 
taken  a  vigorous  part  in  those  very  meaaures  for 
whicli  Cicero  was  now  suffering  in  exile.'^  He 
was  likely  to  fevour  the  restoration  of  that  in- 
jured citizen,  and  upon  this  account  was  now 
the  more  aocepttable  to  Pompey,  who^  having  an 
open  rupture  with  Clodius,  was  disposed  to  mor- 
tuy  htm  by  espousing  the  cause  of  his  enemies. 

Clodius,  soon  after  his  late  victoiy  over  Cicero^' 
greatlTRMe  in  his  presumption,  and,  forgetting 
inat  ne  prevailed  more  1^  the  connivance  of 
Pomney  and  Csaar,  and  bf  the  support  of  their 
frj^nds,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ven- 
tured to  set  Pompey  himeelf  at  defiance,  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  hte  settlement 
of  Asia,  to  set  the  young  Tigranes,  still  the  pri- 
soner of  Pompey,  at  liberty,'  and  propdsed  to  re- 
store him  again  to  his  kingdom,  in  the  debates 
which  arose  on  these  measures  in  the  assembly 
of  the  peopl<^  Pompey  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  tne  sarcasms  of  Clodius  were  received 
by  the  audience  in  general  with  applause,  as 
well  as  by  the  partizans  of  the  senate,  m  particu- 
lar, with  marks  of  satisfaction.  Chiefly  governed 
by  vanity,  and  impatient  of  obloquy,  he  absented 
hiinself  nom  the  public  aMemblies  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Clodius*s  term  in  office,  and  was 
ready  to  embrace  every  measure  by  which  he 
might  be  revenged  of  that  factious  tribune,  or 
re^n  his  own  credit  with  the  more  respectaUe 
dass  of  the  citizens.' 

Encouraged  by  this  divinon  among  their  ene- 
oolea,  the  majority  of  the  senate,  who  justly  con- 
aidexed  the  cause  of  Cicero  as  their  own,  had 
ventured,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  while 
Clodius  was  yet  in  office,  to  move  for  his  recall. 
Eight  of  the  tribunes  concurred  in  urging  this 
motion,  and  it  was  rejected  only  in  consequence 
of  the  negative  of  JSHus  Lisur,  one  of  the  college 
whom  Cbdius  had  prepared  to  act  this  part,  and 
whoin  he  was  ready  to  support  by  force,  if  the 
opposite  party  should  persist  m  their  motion.* 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes for  the  followinff  year,  better  hopes  of 
success  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Cicero. 
Ijentulus  declared  that  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  should  be  the  firrt  object  of  his  administra- 
tbn ;  and  that  be  would  not  &il  to  move  it  on 
the  day  that  be  entered  on  office.    Metellus  too^ 
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the  brother-in-law  of  Olodius,  though  always  in- 
clined to  favour  the  popular  faction,  could  not  in 
this  matter  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Pompey, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  concur  with  the 
consul.*  ^  Milo,  Sextius,  and  six  more  of  the  tri- 
bunes, with  all  the  preton  except  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Putj^ius^  declared  tneir  inten- 
tion to  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  tl^s 
measure. 

Encouraged  by  these  appearanoea,  Cicero  left 
his  retreat  at  Theasaloni^  and  arrived  at  Dir- 
Hkchium,  before  the  twent^^-fifth  of  November,  to 
be  at  hand  to  consult  with  his  friends  on  the 
steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean- 
time the  consuls-elect  had  their  provinces  assign- 
ed. Lentulus  was  destined  to  command  in  Cihda 
and  Cypress^  and  MetoUus  in  the  fiirther  pro- 
vince or  Spain.  Both  were  amply  ^tified  in 
evenr  articM  of  their  appointments,  m  order  to 
confirm  them  in  the  interest  of  the  aenate ;  but 
Cicero  expressed  great  anxiety  lest  these  conces- 
sions should  be  found  •  premature ;  and,  being 
made  before  the  new  tribunes  «*ntered  on  office^ 
or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destinations, 
was  afraid  lest  it  might  alienate  their  afi'ections 
(torn  his  party,  and  render  them  less  zealous  to 

move  for  his  recall.  The  consul, 
U.  C.  696.    Lentulus,  notwithstanding,  kept  his 

word ;  and,  on  the  first  of  January, 
huS£!!lfr'  *^®  ^*y  ^  ^  entering  on  office^ 
Q.  Set/,  ji-  mo^^  the  aenato  to  resolve  that  Ci- 
tek  M^m.     oero  should  be  immediately  recalled 

from  banishment;  that  all  persons 
opposing  his  return  should  be  declared  enemies  to 
their  country ;  and  that  if  the  people  should  be 
disturbed  by  violence  in  passing  this  decree,  it 
should,  nevertheless^  be  lawful  for  the  exile  to. 
avail  himself  of  it< 

This  motion  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
general  applause.  Eight  of  the  tribunes  were 
zealous  in  supjiort  of  it  On  the  contrary,  two 
inemben  of  the  college,  Numerius  and  Serranus^ 
were  gained  by  Clomus  to  oppose  it.  Serranus^ 
however,  could  venture  no  &rtner  at  this  meeting 
than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  But  he  was  prevaUeu 
upon,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  interpose 
his  negative,  and  the  motion  accordingly  could 
proceed  no  fiirther  in  the  senate. 

It  was  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  propose  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  this  purpose. '  Eariy  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  Faoriciuis  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
force,  but  found  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous 
troop  of  gladiators,  was  there  before  him.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Fabridus,  together  with 
Cispius,  another  of  the  tribunes  who  came  to  his 
assistance,  with  all  the  party  of  the  senate,  were 
driven  from  the  forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladiators,  with 
swords  already  stained  in  blood,  pursued  bis  vic- 
tory through  the  streets.  The  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  some  public  records 
which  he  wisherl  to  destroy,  was  aet  on  fire  ;T  the 
houses  of  Mik)  and  Cecihus  the  pretor  were  at- 
tacked.   "  The  streets,  the  common  sewersi  ths 
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river,"  my  Cioetoi  ''*  ireretilM  frith  dead  bodiM, 
and  all  the  paveroenta  were  etaped  witb  blood." 
Ko  aiich  icene  had  been  acted  wnce  the  limee  of 
Ootarios  and  Cinna,  when  anniea  fought  in  the 
dty  for  the  dominion  of  the  empireJ 

iStiuntus  Cicero  eacaped  by  hiding  hioMelf 
under  the  dead  bodies  oT  hie  otm  wrvant^  who 
were  elain  in  defending  his  house.  The  tnbuae 
Publius  Sextius  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  bia 
enemies,  neoeived  many  wounds,  and  was  left  for 
dead  among  the  slain.  This  oireumstanea,  hottr- 
ever,  alarawd  the  party  of  Clodius  not  leas  than 
k  alarmed  hie  opponents.  The  odiun  of  havi«| 
mucdered,  or  even  violaled  the  person  of  a  l»- 
bune,  was  likely  to  rain  thinr  intenat  with  (he 
people;  and  they  proposed  to  faaknoe  this  out- 
rage by  imttin|[  to  death  Numeriui^  another  ti^ 
bone,  who,  being  of  their  own  side,  should  appear 
to  be  lulled  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the  in- 
tended victim  of  thia  ndiculous  sndsanguinaiy 
artiAoe,  receiving  information  of  (heir  design, 
avoided  beinj^  made  the  tool  of  a  pnity  at  (he  ex- 
pense of  bis  life,  and  made  his  escape.^ 

After  «o  stnnge  a  dieorder,  parties  ibr  seme 
months,  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  abstained 
finm  violence.  The  tribune  Milo  eomraenoed  a 
proseontion  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  but  it 
was  for  some  time  eluded  b^  the  authority  of 
Appius  Claudius,  brother  of  the  accused,  who 
was  now  in  the  office  af  prstor ;  and  the  courts 
when  actually  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed 
|>y  the  armed  party  of  gladiators,  with  which  Pub- 
lias  Clodius  himself  infested  every  public  pbice. 
It  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  being  prepaied 
to  employ  a  sixmiar  foroe,  and  Milo  accorOHudy 
had  recourse  to  Uiia  method.  He  purchased  a 
troop  of  gtadiatoTs,  and  of  bestiarii,  or  baitere  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  ediles  Pomponius  and 
Cosconius,  and  who  were  now  in  the  market  for 
sale.  He  ordered  the  liargain  to  hs  secretly 
struck,  concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer,  lest  tfaie 
opposite'  party,  suspecting  the  design,  should  in- 
teroose  to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  parties  frequently  ennged  in 
the  streets,  and  the  populace,  fond  of  suca  shows^ 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  which  waa  presented  to 
them  in  every  corner  of  the  city.* 

^  While  the  disonlers  which  thus  arose  from  the 
disputes  relating  to  Cicero's  lotoration  were-dail^ 
angmentin!;,  he  himself  fell  from  the  height  of  his 
hopes  to  hii  former  pitch  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour 
might  have  succeeded,  if  Pompey  had  been  fully 
prepared  to  concur  in  it  But  all  the  measures 
of  the  triumvirate,  being  concerted  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Casar,  Pompey  was  obliged,  after  declaring 
his  own  inclinations  on  the  subject,  tu  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  by  no  means  inclined  to 
IPBstore  a  citizen  who  was  Ukaly  to  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  and  who  was  to  owe  the  fevogr  of 
his  restorat'lon  to  any  other  than  himself.  Tb$ 
tribune  Sestius,  before  the  late  dissolution,  had 
made  a  journe^^  into  GauL  to  obtaio  the  oonaent 
of  Caisar  to  thia  metsure,  W  could  not  prevail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  artful  politician  waa 
unwilling  to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 
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ascribe  the  prindpalmsrit^tfaatnerviee  to  Pi 
pey,  and,  by  his  own  inclinations  in  fovour  of  thn 
senate^  to  beoome  an  accession  to  a  pai^  which 
Csoar  wished  todegradeand  to  weaken  by  everj 
BMans  in  bis  power.  It  vras  to  strengthen  him- 
self agaiast  the  ^senate  that  Csasar  ma&hiaeoali 
tion  with  Pempey  and  Cnseqa;  and  fnan  aa^ 
noaity  to  thia  oody,  he  wiabed  to  cruah  ^pvuf 
pemon  nf  oonsequence  te  their  paitjr,  and  to  Si- 
vour  ths  pBBtenriotts  of  eveiy  arabineus  citiaen 
who  ventured  to  act  in  open  de6anoe  of  the^ 
government. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  tbongh  connnittii^ 
bunaelf  as  «  tool  into  the  hands  of  Cesar,  wnn 
flattered  with  tbea|>pearanoeef  soveMignty  whioh 
he  enjo^  in  the  city,  and  wiUingJy  auoported 
Cttsar  m  ^every  meaaure  that  seenwd  to  nx  hit 
attention  abroad,  consented  te  the  repeated  ai^ 
mentations  of  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  anmwed 
of  every  enteiprise  in  which  their  leaoer  wan 
pleased  to  empfoy  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  the  second  of  Ccaai'n 
command,  two  more  additional  Ittpona  were  h^ 
bis  orden  levied'  in  Italy^  {  and  umler  pretenee  or 
an  ap(>roacbing  war  with  the  fidga^  a  nation 
consisting  of  many  cantons  in  the  northern  «x>- 
tremities  of  Gaul,  this  vrinforoement  waa  madn 
to  pam  the  AJw  to  the  lunthwaid  in  the  aprine. 
As  soon  as  toe  fonge  was  up^  be  ImnaMf  fin* 
lowed  in  person,  took  the  field,  nnd,  in  the  nanal 
spirit  of  MS  conduct,  endeavoured  by  the  mpidi^ 
<n  his  motions,  to  firustmte  or  to  prevent  the  4^ 
8i|0M  of  his  enenuss. 

rlis  force  now  consisted  of  eight  Roman  lo- 
'cpon^  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horae  and  foot 
from  diflerent  cantona  in  Gaul,  avoheia  frana 
Crete  and  Numidia,  and  alingers  from  the  Bal^ 
arian  islands;  ao  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  maf 
have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  had  wintered  on  thn 
Soaiie^  and  the  Donee,*  as  protectors,  notes  man- 
ters  of  the  country,  being  received  only  in  thn 
character  of  allies.  Cmiar  having  now  taJcea 
numbers  of  their  people  into  his  army  as  auxilia- 
ries or  aa  hostages,  and  having  spent  twelve  davn 
in  preparing  for  his  march,  took  his  route  to  tnn 
northward,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country,  or  of  preventing  them 
from  gainino,  to  their  aupposed  oonfedenqr 
against  the  Romans^  any  of  the  nataona  in  thin 
southern  parts  of  Gaol. 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  level^ 
countrioi,  now  termed  Burgundy  ami  C1mu»- 
Dsgne,  in  which  the  Soane,  the  MoscUe,  thn 
Meuae,  and  the  Seine,  with  so  many  other  eon- 
riderabJe  rivers,  that  run  in  different  difection%. 
have  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen  daf% 
he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,t  wheronn 
found  a  people,  though  of  the  Bekic  extiactioni 
disposed  to  woeive  huh  as  a  ftien^  and  to  ptmn 
themselves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  be  had  a  confiimation  of  Iria 
former  intelligeDoe  relating  to  the  deems  of  thn 
Belgio  nations^  nnd  an  account  of  toe  foieaa 
which  they  had  already  assembled.    From  thn 


track  of  country  that  m  watered  by  the  nvesL 
which  are  now  ealled  the  Oise,  the  Seheld  and 
the  Menm,  hn  understood  that  no  lemthan  thraa 
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Inindnd^iid  Mty  llwofluid  men  eeM  be  nras- 
teied,  and  were  aetiiiliyaifleiDbled,  or  preparing  to 
Mnemblf,  a^puBsl  him.  ^T«  prevent  me  junction 
of  tlui  ibrandable  power,  or  to  dwtreet  part  of  its 
ferae^  Ivdecaohed  pert  of  bis  Gaulish  atoxiliuies 
to  ntke  •  4i«eaion  on  the  Oiee,  while  he  him- 
erffailmawil  to  the  AiflBr/  paaml  this  riverend 
iwtified^statioooDiteflOftheFBbeiib.  Hoving 
e  bridge  in  hie  nei^  he  left  eix  coheito  propcdj 
intreBlched  befeee  it,  to  eecon  lue  connumiBetion 
widbtfieooontry  behind  bin.  p 

While  hefeoMined  in  this  port,  the  Be(gs  ad- 
'vwioed  with  a  gi«at  anny,  attacked  Bibrax^  a 
ptoee  of  etrength  about  eight  miles  in  his  frontf 
and  having  spent  many  aann  in  endeavouring  to 
leduee  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  assault  on 
the  fcUowing  day.  But  Cesar  having  in  the 
night  throws  into  the  garrison  a  oonsidemble  xe- 
infofcemcnt  of  archers  and  slinger^  the  appear- 
ance ef  this  additional  strength  on  the  battlements 
induced  the  enemy  to  desist 

Tbsy  nevertheless  continued  to  advaaoe^  iaid 
waste  the  country,  and  oime  within  two  miles  of 
hiscamp.  They  had  a  front,  as  appesiod  frmn 
their  Am^  extendiag  about  eight  mues. 

Cemar,  considering  the  numlen  and  reputotion 
of  this  enenQT,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
eaolloa.  He  observed  them  ibr  so^  days  from 
his  entmichomnt^  and  made  several  trials  of 
their  skiM  in  partial  oncounten  before  he  vei^ 
tmed  to  offer  tnem  battle.  But  being  encouraged 
by  the  event  of  these  trials,  he  chose  a  piece  of 
suping  gmund  that  lay  before  hiscamp^  and  was 
fit  to  receive  his  army.  As  the  enemy's  front 
waa  ttkely  to  extend  fonher  tlian  bis,  he  threw 
up  entrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  to  cover 
hM  flanks;  taoA  with  this  securi^,  to  prevent  his 
being  surrounded^  drew  forth  hie  army.  The 
"Belgm  too  were  formed  on  their  part ;  but  the 
grsund  between  the  two  armies  being  marshy, 
neithtt  thought  proper  to  pass  that  impediment 
inpisaenoe  of  tne  other;  and  after  a  few  skir- 
mishes of  the  iiorse  and  irregular  troops,  the  Ao- 
mans  re-entered  their  caiiip.  The  enem^,  upon 
this  event,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of. 
a  battle,  took  their  way  to  the  fords  of  the  Aisne,» 
in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get  possession  of 
the  bridge  m  tiie  rear  of  the  Romans.  Cesar 
had  intn  ligence  of  this  movement  from  the  officer 
who  was,  stetioned  to  guard  that  post;  and 
nafldiing  instantly  with  all  tlie  cavalry,  archers, 
and  shogers  of  the  army,  he  arrived  m  time  to 
Sfertake  them,  while  yet  entangled  in  the  folds, 
and  obliged  tlwm  to  retire. 
.  The  Selge^  having  made  these  successive  at- 
tempts with  much  impetuosity,  but  without  pro- 
par  foresight,  soon  appeared  to  be  ill  qualified  to 
maintain  a  permanent  war  with  such  an  enemy, 
l^hey  wereaisheartoned  by  their  dieappointmenUs 
and  idarmed  by  the  rusoour  of  a  diveriioo  which 
Cesar  had  caused  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  exhausted  their  pro- 
vision^ and  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
to  break  up  their  camp.  It  waa  therefore  resolved 
in  their  ganeial  council,  that  their  foroee^  for  the 
preient,  ahould  separato;  and  ii  any  of  their 
cantons  should  be  afterwards  attacked  by  Cesar, 
that  the  whole  should  assemble  i^gaia  for  their 
defonoe. 
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With  thu  resdatlon  they  decainped  in  the 
night,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
Ctssar  suspected  a  frint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  bis 
lines  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  they 
were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance 
on  the  plain  moving  in  thfc  greatest  diso^r,  and 
as  in  a  total  rout,  striving  who  should  soonest 
get  bevond  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  He  pup* 
sued  them  with  his  cavalry  so  long  as  it  was  day, 
and,  though  with  great  bravery  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  their  mr,  made  considerable,  havoc. 
At  the  approach  of  night  be  discontinued  the 
pursuit,  and  withdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  left 
m  the  morning.  On  the  folfowhnfg  day  he  moved 
with  his  whole  armyi  and,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  have  time  to  re -assemble  their  forces,  detei^ 
mined  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  march  be  followed  the 
course  of  we  Aisne,  and  in  his  way  reduced  the 
Suessones  and  Bellovaci,  two  cantons  that  lay  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  ofthis 
river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence,  lieing  him- 
self to  march  to  toe  northward,  to  visit  the  oanks 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  detached  the 
young  Cnssus,  with  a  considershle  force,  towards 
the  sea  coausts,  to  occupy  those  cantons  which 
now  form  the  prorioces  of  Normandy  and  fire' 
tanny. 

Part  of  the  eonntry  through  which  the  Meuso 
and  the  Sambre  passed,  now  forming  the  dutchv 
of  Hainauk,  was  then  oocoiried  by  the  f^ervi^ 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Belgic  natbns,  whe^ 
having  heaid  with  Indignation  of  the  surrender 
uf  the  Belbvaci  and  Suessones,  tbeirnei^bbourH^ 
prepared  for  resistance,'  sent  such  of  their  people 
as,  oy  their  sex  or  age,  were  unfit  to  carrv  arma 
into  a  place  of  security,  assembled  ^U  their  war- 
riore,  and  summoned  their  allies  to  a  place  of 
geneml  resort.  They  took  post  on  the  Sambre, 
where  the  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  iM'ing 
covered  with  woods,  enabled  them  to  conceal  thev 
numbers  and  tlieir  dispositions.  They  had  in- 
telligence that  Cesar,  except  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  usually  moved  bis  legions  with  intervals 
betwtien  them,  which  were  occupied  t^  their  bag- 
gage; and  they  made  a  disposition  to  surprise 
him  on  the  march,  and  under  this  dissdvantoge. 
For  this  purpose  they  chose  their  ground  on  Uie 
Sambre,  and  agreed  that  the  van  of  th^  Roman 
army  shoukl  be  sufiered  to  psss  unmolested,  but 
that  the  appearance  of  the  first  column  of  bag- 
gage ehouli]  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  to 
be  made  at  once  from  aU  the  difierent  stations  in 
which  their  parties  were  pasted. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  days 
after  he  had  marched  from  Saniarobriva,  now 
supposed  to  he  Amiens,  being  apprised  thst  he 
was  oome  within  ten  miles  of  toe  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  altered 
the  form  of  his  march,  placed  six  legions,  clear 
of  incnodviaiice,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to 
these  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and  in  the  rear 
the  two  legions  that  were  last  .levied  in  Italy. 
When  he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the  Sam- 
bre, a  few  i^arties  of  hone  appeared,  but  were 
soon  driven  into  the  woods  b^  his  cavalry.  Tha 
legions  that  came  first  to  theur  ground  bcgpin,  at 
UMial,  to  intrenck  and  received  no  disturbanca 
till  the  column  of  baggage  came  in  sight.  At 
this  signal  multitudes  of  the  enemy  presented 
themsMves  on  every  side^  drove  in  the  cavahiy 
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that  were  posted  to  cover  the  woricing  partin, 
an<]  in  raaoy  places  were  clase  in  with  the  main 
hodjr  of  the  army  before  the  infantry  had  time  to 
uncover  their  shields^  or  to  put  on  tneir  helmets. 
The  Roman  soldier,  neverthelessi  ran  to  his  co- 
loars,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his 
general,  from  whose  abilities,  on  this  occasion,  he 
could  derive  no  advantage,  endeavoured  to  join 
his  companions  in  the  onjer  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

The  event  of  this  tumultoarv  action  was  vari- 
ous in  difierent  places.  The  l^ervii,  iA  one  part 
of  the  action,  forced  the  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  camp :  but  in  anoUier  part  of  it  were 
themselves  forced  from  their  ^und,  and  driven 
in  great  numbers  int6  the  nver.  Some  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  broken,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  officers,  and  when  Csaar  arrived  to  rally 
them,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion.  He 
was  nfducod  to  act  the  port  of  a  mere  legionary 
soldier,  and,  with  a  shield  which  he  took  from 
one  of  his  men,  joined  in  the  battle,  and  in  this 
manner,  by  his  presence  and  by  his  example, 
kept  the  enemy  at  baj,  until  he  was  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  two  legions  of  the  rear-guard,  and 
of  two  others^  that  were  sent  by  Labienus  to  sup- 
port him. 

This  seasonable  reliel^  where  the  Roihany 
were  most  distressed,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  and  the  conftunon,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action  had  been  turned  to  so  good  account 
by  the  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps  on  the 
ground  where  they  first  began  the  attack.  The 
few  who  attempted  to  fly  were  mei  at  every 
opening  of  the  woods  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  forced  mto  the  thickets  or  ^ut 
to  the  sword ;  and  aa  they  fell  in  the  end  with 
little  resistance,  many  became  a  prey  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  lemons,  who  put  themselves  inarms 
and  bore  a  part  m  the  massacre.  Of  four  hundred 
chiefis  only  three  escaped;  and  of  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  no  more  thftn  five  hundred 
left  the  field  of  battle.  The  piteous  remains  of 
tins  nation,  consisting  of  superannuated  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children,  sent,  from  the  marshes 
in  which  the^  had  been  conopaled,  a  message  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy ;  bat  it  does  not  appear 
in  wfaAt  manner  he  disposed  of  them. 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The 
Attuatici.  descendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuto- 
nes,  the  late  terrors  of  Graul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Mcuse,  had  been  on  their  march 
to  join  the  Nervii,  when  the^  heard  of  this  un- 
fortunate action ;  and  then  withdrew  to  their  own 
country.  Being  pursued^  b^  Cssar,  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  thar  principal  fortress.  Here 
they  made  a  voluntary  subnusnon;  and  beinff 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  arms,  threw  such 
a  quantity  of  weapons  from  the  battlements,  as 
almost  fined  up-  tne  ditch  to  the  height  of  the 
ramparts.  But  C»sar,  having  delayed  takihg 
possession  of  the  place  till  the  following  day.  the 
oesieged,  whether  they  only  meant  to  deceive  him, 
or  repented  of  their  surrender,  took  arms  again 
in  the  night,  and  in  a  sally  endeavoured  to  aur- 
prise theRoman  army.  But  fi>ur  thousand  of 
them  being  killed  in  this  desperate  attempt,  and 
the  remainder  being  forced  into  the  town,  were,  in 
consequence  of  their  former  breach  of  faith,  to  the 
itmoont  of  fiflj  thouiaiidperioosi  loki  for  slaves. 


Thus  Cssar  having,  in  the  aeoond  year 
command,  penetrateu  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheld,  and  being  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Gaol  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  fVam  b^ 
yond  that  river  having  received  some  cikn  of 
submission ;  being  master  too  of  several  eantona 
in  Normandy  and  Bretanuy,  which  had  submit- 
ted- to  the  young  Crassus,  daced  his  army  far 
the  winter  in  the  midst  of  these  eonquesta,  and 
himself  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campaijrn, 
set  out  for  Italy  snd  the  neighbonriioodof  Rome. 
Here  the  principal  point  which  he  left  in  con- 
test between  the  parties,  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Ciceni,  had  been  for  some  timedetermincd. 
Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonist  in  Milo^ 
and,  as  often  as  hie  himself,  or  any  of  his  paitfi 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  peopJe^  or  in 
Uie  streets,  was  every  where  attacked  with  hb 
own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  if  the  laws  could  not 
give  protection  to  the  citizens  who  were  moat 
willing  to  be  governed  by  them,  they  should  not 
by  their  formalities  screen  the  disorderly  and 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 
Clodius  had  now  for  some  months  lain  under 
an  im{)eachment  from  Milo^  and  had  declared 
himself  candidate  for  the  office  of  edile,  endeavour- 
ing by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  of  his  brother^ 
to  pot  oflTthe  trial  till  afVer  the  etectiom^  wfaeii| 
if  he  should  be  vested  with  any  public  chanieter, 
he  might  be  able  to  screen  himself  under  the 
privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  credit,  however, 
and  the  fear  which  citizens  entertained  of  hie 
armed  banditti,  who  were  now  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  by  Milo,  had  abated  so  much,  that  tlie 
party  of  the  senate  determined  to  make  another 
vigorous  effort  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled 
member. 

This  business  was  aecordinglj  again  moved  in 
the  senate ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  « 
decree  was  passed  in  the  fullest  terms  for  the  re- 
storation of^  Cicero.  The  consul  was  'charged 
with  4he  fi^rther  conduct  of  this  measure  aa  of 
the  utmost  ronsenuence  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  officer  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
terms  employed  only  on  the  greatest  oocaaicMia^ 
requiring  all  who  had  the  sa£ny  uf  the  republie 
at  neart  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  thia 
decree.  There  was,  in  consequence  of  this  pn>- 
clamation,  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  the  measure 
shrunk  and  withdrew  their  opposition.  The  act 
paJssed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  on  the  fourth 
of  August  Cicero  had  been  so  confident  of  this 
event,  that  he  on  the  same  day  sailed  from  Dyr- 
rachium,  and  on  the  following  arrived  at  Brun- 
dusium.  On  the  eighth  day,  bang  still  at  thia 
place,  he  had  intimation  of  th^  act  being  paased, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  continued  hb  journey 
through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  aaMin- 
bled  on  the  roads  to  testify  their  joy  upon  bia 
return :  he  entered  the  city  on  the  rourth  of  Sep- 
tember, i 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  is  still  extant,  composed  of  lavish 
panegyric  or  vehement  invective,  corresponding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties  in  his  late  dis- 
grace and  restoratbn.  The  multitudea  that  wero 
assembled  on  this  oocasbn,  their  imoatience  te 
see  him,  their  acclamations  and  wonderful  uiuir 
ntmtty,  raised  him  once  more  to  iiis  former  pitch 
cHf  glory,  and  appeared  to  repay  all  the 
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he  had  rendered  to  the  pnUiCi  end  to  compeneate 
all  the.aorrows  of  his  late  diaffrace.  The  whote 
matter  wa«,  to, penona  of  reflection,  an  evidence 
of  thatweakneaa  with  which  this  ingenioua  man 
eoflered  himaelf  to  be  affected  by  popular  opinion, 
and  of  the  levity  with  which  multitudea  run  into 
diiferent  eztremea. 

During  thne  tranaadions  Coear  t^aa  at  a  sreat 
distoiMX,  ia  the  northern  extremities. of.  Gaul, 
engaiged  with  fierce  and  numerous  enemiea,  and 
involved  in  diiiicuities,  conoernin|^  which  there 
were  various  reports,  and  of  which  the  issue, 
with  respect  to  himself  and  his  army,  waa  sup- 

Cd  to  be  uncertain.  In  these  circumstanco, 
ever  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per* 
aevere  in  the  measures  concerted  with  Ctesar,  it 
ia  probable  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  senate,^  which  was  now  Ex- 
erted to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  ao  distinguished  a  part  in  their  mea- 


It  is  poasible  likewise,  that  in  these  circnm- 
•tances  Pompey  may  have  taken  upon  him  to  act 
independently  of  Osaar,  though  he  afterwards, 
in  trying  to  gain  Cicero  to  the  party  of  the  tri- 
amviratp,  affected  to  give  Cesar  equal  merit  with 
himself  in  procuring  his  recall,  and  he  appealed 
to  Gluintua,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Cicero^  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.!  Cicero  himself,  how- 
ever, was  ndt  disposed  to  give  Cosar  any  credit 
Upon  this  account ;  and,  though  both  Cesar  and 
Crasstts,  after  the  mutter  was  decided,  affected  to 
ooncur  in  it,  yet  he  does  n<it  seem  to  have  believed 
them  sincere.  He  imputes  to  Cosar  an  active 
part  in  the  injury  he  had  received,  but  none  in 
the  reparation  that  waa  done  to  him.^ 

Pompey,  not  the  less  jeak>us  of  Caisar  for  their 
pretended  union,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage 
lie  had  gained  in  a  military  command  of  so  long 
a  duration  at  the  eatea  of  Rome,  now  wished  to 
propose  for  hims^  some  appuntment  of  equal 
importance.  The  moment  of  cordiality  in  the 
aenate  on  that  recovering  a  favourite  member, 
and  the  first  emotbns  of  ffrstitude  in  the  breast 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  oblged,  appeared  to  form 
«  conjuncture  &voorable  for  such  a  proposition ; 
and  he  hud,  with  his  usual  address  and  appear- 
ance of  unconcern,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  be 
made  for  this  purpose. 

The  importation  of  cojm  into  Itely  had  lately 
miscarried,  and  a  great  acarcity  and  dearth  bad 
followed.  .  The  populace  being  riotous  upon  ^his 
complaint,  had  in  the  tlieatre  attacked  with  me- 
iiaees  and  violence  numbers  of  the  wealthy  citi;- 
zens  who  were  present,  and  even  insulted  the 
aenate  itself  in  the  eapitol.  A  report  industriously 
nised  by  the  enemies  of  Cicero  was  propagated, 
to  make  it  be  beheved  that  the  distress  arose  from 
his  engrossing  for  some  time  the  attention  of  the 
state;  and  it  was  represented,  in  opposition  to 
this  clamour,  that  the  late  corn  act  of  Clodius^ 
and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  relaUons^  in- 
trusted by  him  with  the  care  of  the  public  grana- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  this  distress.  It  was  in- 
ainuated  by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  that  no 
man  was  fit  to  relieve  the  people  besides  himself) 
that  the  business  should  be  committed  to  him 
alone ;  end  Cicero  was  called  upo^,  as  he  entered 
die  senate,  to  make  a  motion  to  thu  purpose,  as 
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bound  to  procure  some  relief  to  the  people^  in  r»- 
tum  to  their  late  cordiality  in  his  cause. 

Cicero  had  probably  owed  his  recall  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pompey  in  hb  favour ;  and,  however 
little  reason  he  had  to  rely  on  his  friendship,  it 
was  convenient  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
him.  He  sufiened  himself,  therefore,  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  stream  that  seemed  to  run  in  favour 
of  this  fiuhionable  leader.  As  if  the  necessity 
of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  be  moved 
the  senate  that  a  commission,  with  proconsular 
power  over  all  the  provinces,  should  be  granted 
to  Pompey  to  superintend  the  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  city.  The  senate,  either  of  themaelvea 
disposed  to  grant  this  request,  or  won  by  the  elo- 
quence of  their  newly  recovered  member,  in- 
structed the  consuls  to  frame  a  resolution  to  this 
purpose,  and  carry  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  assent 

Here  C.  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  commiiisbn,  and  to  comprehend 
the  superintendenoy  of  the  revenue,  with  an  al* 
lotment  of  fleete  and  armies  suited  to  the  extent 
of  this  unprecedented  trust  Pompey,  observing 
that  t^  sdditional  clause  was  ill  received,  denied 
his  having  any  share  in  proposing  it,  and  affected 
to  prefer  the  appointment  intended  for  him  in 
terms  of  the  act  which  had  been  proposed  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  coosula.  His  partisans,  how- 
ever, still  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the  coin- 
mission  as  proposed  by  Messius,  but  in  vain. 
The  extravagance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general 
alarm,  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  even  to  the 
party  of  Cosar,  who  wished  to  emplo^f  Pompey 
against  the  senate ;  but  not  to  arm  him  with  a 
niilitery  force,  or  to  give  him  in  reality  that  so- 
vereignty of  which  Sb  so  much  affected  the  ap- 
pearances. 

The  extraordinary  commission,  now  actually 
mifted  to  Pompey,  althou|[h  it  was  exorbitant 
m  respect  to  the  influence  it  gave  him  over  ail 
the  produoei^  venders,  buyers,  snd  consumers 
of  com  throughout  die  whole  empire ;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  bestow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell 
short  of  the  consequences  which  Cesar  prindpal- 
1/  dreaded  in  his  riyal ;  and  though  probably  jhe 
cause  of  some  jealousy,  did  not  produce  any  im- 
mediate breach  between  them. 

Pompey,  being  entitled  by  this  commission  to 
appoint  fifteen  lieutenants,  put  Cicero  at  the 
head  of  the  list ;  and  this  place  was  secepted  of 
by  him,  on  this  express  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  stSinding  for  the  office  of  censor, 
in  case  an  election  took  place  on  the  followiqg 
rear.'  He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering 
his  ponsideration  and  his  dignity,  but  was  likely 
to  meet  with  mon  difficulty  m  respect  to  his  pro- 
perty, which  Clodius  had  token  care  to  have  for- 
teited,  -having  even  demolished  his  house,  and 
consecrated  the  ground  to  pious  uses.  This  last 
circumstenoe  had  placed  a  bar  in  his  way,  whkh 
coukl  not  be  removed  without  a  formal  decree  of 
thepontifis. 

The  college  met  on  the  last  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  cause.  A  violent  invective 
having  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  against  Ids 
antagonist,  Cicero  replied  in  that  oration,  which 
is  s^l  extant  among  nis  works  on  the  subject  of 
his  house.4     The  question  was,  Whether  the 
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IpuMud  Oft  wlucb  Ciotfo^  iMOTv  Md  fonotcnf 
•tooil,  being.  hrvmUfy  comMrrated,  couki  he  agiia 
iMtorad  to  B  p«r)fiuie  or  eoQumit  mel  The  pon- 
tU&  Bf>pfi«r  to  hBve  been  unwilling  to  give  Miy 
explicit  dndsion.  They  gsve  e  comlkieiMY  jndf^- 
ment,  declaring;  thit  the  eonseeratioa  ef  Cicmo^« 
ffroand  was  Y<Md^  unleei  it  shoahl  he  found  that 
tnie  ad  had  bera  pn>p«rly  aothorisnd  bv  the  pef>> 
pie.  Both  paities  interpreted  thia  jadgnMnt  in 
their  ewn  Ihvour ;  and  the  aeiiate  was  to  dtter- 
niae,  whether,  in  the  set  ^  coneecratioii,  the 
oonaent  of  the  peeple  had  beoi  properly  obtained. 

The  senate  being  met  en  the  tint  of  October, 
and  all  the  parlies  who  wevs  members  of  it  beim 
praeent,  Lueulhis,  in  the  name  of  the  pontifli^ 
IMS  colleagues,  reported,  That  they  Had  bc«n  onar 
mmous  in  their  judj^menC  to  revoke  the  act  of 
oonaecratbn,  nntess  it  should  be  found,  that  the 
ma^lstrat^,  who  had  performed  that  ceremony, 
had  been  properly  authorized  by  the  people ;  but 
that  this  was  a  question  of  law  now  before  the 
senate.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lcntulus 
MaroeHimn.  consul-elect  for  the  following  year, 
gave  his  Ofiinion  against  the  legality  of  the  oon- 
■eeratbn :  he  wae  followed  by  nomberS)  and  the 
jwl^ment  of  the  senate  was' likely  to  be  on  that 
aide.  Cfodius,  to  put  oA*  the  question,  spoke  for 
three  hours,  and  wouU  have  prevented  the  se- 
nate's coming  to  any  molution,  if  the  raemhera, 
beoooiinj^  impatient,  had  not  sileneed  him  by  their 
interroptionfl  and  ekunoum. 

A  resolutioB  being  mowed  for  in  the  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Marcellinus :  the  tribune 
Seiranus,  who  had  Rirmerly  suspended  the  dft> 
eree  for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  now  again  interposed 
with  his  negative.  The  senate^  nevertheless,  pre» 
oeeded  to  engross  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  to> 
aolvefl,  that  the  ground  on  which  Cioetu^B  house 
bad  formerly  stood,  should  be  again  restored  to 
him  in  property ;  that  no  magistmte  ^should  pn> 
some  to  contest  the  authority  of  the  senate  i»  this 
matter ;  and  if  any  interruption  veers  given  in  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  that  the  tribune^  who 
now  interposed  with  his  negative,  should  be  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences.  Serramis  was 
•kurined.  His  velation,  Gorntcinus,  to  give  him 
the  appeamnce  of  greater  importance,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  recede  with  dignity,  laid  himself  on 
the  ground  at  hb  feet,  and  Meought  him,  by  his 
intreaties,  to  say,  that  he  would  not  insist  for  the 
present  on  the  negitive  he  had  given;  but  he 
begged  the  dehiy  of  a-  night  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  senate,  recollecting  the  use  winch 
he  formerly  made  of  such  a  delay  on  the  first  of 
January,  was  disposed  te  refuse  it,  when,  upon 
the  interoosition  of  Cicero  himself^  it  wae  gnint- 
ed ;  and  ne  having  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
his  negative  entifdv,  the  act  accordingly  passed 
on  the  second  of  October.  Cicero  was- allowed 
two  millionv  Roman  moneyi  to  rebuild  his  house 
in  town ;  five  hundred  thousand^  to  rebuild  his 
vitk  at  Tuscuhun,  and  two  hundred  and  Mty 
thousand'  to  rebuild  that  at  Formia.  The  firat 
sum  he  seems  to  have  oonaiderBd  as  adequate  to 
his  lose,  but  complains  of  the  other  twa^  He 
vroeeeded,  without  delay,  in  take  possession  of 
his  vround,  »nd  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuildliig 
house.    He  had  mado  some  progross,  when 


Chriliia^  on  tfia  diiid  eC  Kwuttbety 
an  armed  foroe^  dioperssd  the  ■uihiiien» 
tacked  the  house  of  CtoinlnB  Ciarm  that 
joining,  set  it  on  fin*,  and  kepi  m  goand 
ntainefls  in  the  streets  till  it  wan  borot 
ground.  By  this  act  of  violniee^  Chidiiie  hsMl 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  <  '  '  ~ 
which  stiH  Rtnig  over  hia^  is  a  gnat 
despsTatt.  His  snfoty  raqnired  the 
stroctiofi  of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  scruyfa 
torestiain  him  ftwn  the  most  violent  eztremea;. 
He  aoooidingly  attaeked  Cioeio  as  he  paemj  ia 
the  streets  on  Uie  eleventh  of  Newember,  attcnjii'iJ 
by  a  company  of  his  firiemK  forced  them  into  m. 
walled  oonrt,  where  they  vrith  difikultv  defended 
themselvca.  Ckidiuf^  in  tins  attack,  had  Avquenfc- 
ly  exposed  hb  own  pemon,  and  might  Iwve  been 
lolleft ;  bnt  Cksero  was  now  become  tea  caatinua 
for  so  boM- a  measure.  ^'I  haveput  my  aAisn,'* 
he  wiitas  to  Atticus^  "under  a  aentle  Rnma; 
and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  apply  for  the  IvtDn^ 
have  renounced  the  use  ef  the  surgeon's  knife." 

CkNiius,  upon  thb  occasion,  being  diaaypaiafc- 
ed  of  hb  design  upon  Cicers^B  Jifo,  came  into  thn 
strrets  on  the  followin|[  day,  which  ws 
twelfth  of  Novemhet ,  inth  a  number  of 
provided  with  Ughted  toBehtB,  and  escorted  hf  n 
party  armed  in  form  with  shielde  and  smot " 
TIm^  made  directly  for  a  hause  belonging 
Mikv  with  intention  te  aet  it  on  fire;  tMk 
session  of  that  of  ^P.  Sylla,  in  ita  neighbonrbapd^ 
as  a  fortiesB  in  which  to  defond  themselves^  and 
to  keep  off  all  assistance,  till  the  house  tbev  wna 
to  eet  on  fin  should  be  hnrnt  to  the  gnmnd. 

While  they  were  about  to  execute  thin  pov- 
poee,  a  nnmber  of  Milo^  servanfei,  kd  by  eoe 
Fhoous^  sallied  forth  against  the  im 
killed  several  of  the  most  foewaid,  put  Ae 
to  flight,  and  would  not  hase  spased 
himself  if  he  had  not  availed  himeelf  ef  the  ra». 
treat,  which,  in  entering  on  thb  design,  ha  had 
propaied  for  hb  party.  <■ 

6n  the  foUowing  day,  Sy<b  made  hb  appsnp 
ance  in  the  senate,  m  order  ta  exculpate  hunasif  { 
but  Cfodiut  fgiU  remained  shut  np  in^  hb  amn 
house.  It  appean  scaroely  ciediblr,  that «  stats 
eoukl  subsist  under  such  extmme  disasdem;  yet 
the  author  of  them  had  been  long  under  psosisui 
tion  for  crimes  of  the  same  natnm;  ana  it  ws 
sliK  a  qusstioB,  whether  the  chaige  agunat  him 
should  be  heard,  oe  whether  he  shonld  not  he  ak 
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bwed  to  take  niagt  m  one  of  the  offices  of  i 
towhbhhe  waesureef  being  named  by  the  pe»> 
pb.  pNmded  the  electiane  were  alhnved  ta  pM»> 
oede  hb  trial. 

MaroeMlnus,  the  intended  oonsnl  of  next  yiai; 
moved  the  senate  to  hasten  the  proecoutbn^  and 
to  ioitt  the  late  disoedememnmittad  by  the  €nna> 
nalto-thefoi 


rartbies  of  the  ehaiga  which  by 
bias.  But  Metrihm  Nepos^  one  of  the 
peeeent  consuls^  and  the  rebdoo  of  dodias.  hwr- 
tng  fonneily  found  meanato  potoflTtfae  tnal,  waa 
now  deCannined  to  present  it  aitopetfaei^  hy  has& 
eninff  the  election  or  uKlilcs,  in  wlneh  dodiuB  wax 
candUate.  He  endeawoured  to  prevent  any  iai^ 
mediate  determination  of  the  aenate  by  proiongh 
ing  the  debateu  But  the  nmjuilty  of  the  maabm 
were  grsstFy  eiaspentsd,  and  resslved,  that  the 
trial  ofCbdins  for  thssa  repeated  acte  of  viefenoe 
and  outmge  ahoukl  preeede  the  ebetiona.  Ths 
consul  Mmlus,  natwithrtindinfr  waa  detannined 
to  give  him  •  chanon  tn  bane  nft^  fiotethb 
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in  th0  paUfe  oA»  te  wUch  be  at- 
ymii  and  WH^d  haw  biau^ht  on  the  electioot  on 
the  ninaleeBtli  of  Novanbsr,  if  he  bad  not  been 
mtMited  by  Milo^  who  in  the  middtoof  the  pn^ 
(adivs  night,  bad,  with  an  anoed  foeoe,  aocapicd 
the  pboe  of  aawmbly,  and  was  prapand  to  ob- 
•arve  the  heafeBi^  and  to  tononikDe  aoon  of  the 
oriwitjal  pBeaagea  of  nn^vountble  events,  in  caae 
ether  mflihoda  to  aiuiipftnil  theelootiona  "tMiMM  not 
have  pittvaijed. 

MeteUus»  and  the  two  brotbei^  Appina  Ihe 
pffator,  and  Pubiiua  CkMMiM^  ^^''^  appriaed  of 
this  intention,  and  of  the  power  witn  wmch  it  waa 
amnoited,  did  net  mtke  their  appearance  in  the 
fleU,  and  Mito  kept  hia  itation  tSU  noon,  when  he 
ipithdcew  with  the  oanenil  applanae  of  tha  aanate, 
fiid  of  the  move  oroerly  citiiena. 

The  meetings  or  aaaemUy  of  the  people,  being 
adjourned  to  pext  day,  Metellai^  in  oraer  to  loS 
Ibe  i^giianoB  of  M|lo,  aaeMredhiin,  that  there  waa 
00  Qceaaion  to  occupy  poets  in  the  dead  of  the 
nigbt;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  before  it  was 
day ;  that  if  vay  one  meant  to  suspend  the  elec- 
tion, he  ahould,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the 
iMiket-plaee^  and  there  aubmit  to  the  fiMrms  which 
a^y  one  was  iwUy  entitled  to  plead  affunat  hie 
piOQeeding.  M3o,  accordingly,  at  breal  of  day. 
lepaired  w  thtf  maiket>plaGe^  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  consul  {  but  soon  afterwards 
9ras  told,  that  Metellos  had  deceived  iutOf  was 
hastening  to  the  field  of  Mar^  where  the  elec- 
tions were  commonly  held,  and  would  instantly 
bagin  to  call  th^  votes^  whoa  it  would  be  too  late 
to  utsrpose  even  under  the  pretence  of  religion. 
Upon  this  information,  he  immediately  punued 
$m  overtook  him  before  the  election  began;  and, 
l>y,ded«ring  his  intention  to  observe  the  heavens^ 
once  mpre  trostnited  the  deaigns  of  the  footion. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  people  couU  not  aa- 
•aoible  by  reaaon  of  the  public  nnrket ;  and  their 
maeting  being  called  for  the  twenty-thini,  Milo 
again  took  possession  of  the  fiekl  with  an  nrmed 
foioei  and  Cioera^  who  concludes  a  letter  to  At- 
ticoa  with  describing  this  stale  of  affidis^  made 
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nodenhtof  Miio'sanoDeBa.'  Whalpaasedonthif 
day  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  known,  that  Clodiua 
at  last  pmndledf  that,  being  elected  adil&  he 
was^  by  the  privilege  of  his  oSioe,  acreened  from 
the  proaocutioii  that  waa-intended  againet  himi 
and  being  himself  safo,  did  not-  foil, 
upon  the  expiration  of  Mile's  tri- 
bunate, to  retort  the  charge  upon 
his  prosecutor;  and  accordingly 
brought  him  to  trial  on  the  oecuid 
of  F^bruaiy,  for  acts  of  violence 
and  branch  of  the  peaca. 
Pompey,  as  well  as  Cicero^  appeared  in  do- 
fonoe  of  Mik);  and  they 'Snooeeded  in  having 
bim  acquitted,  while  they  incuirdd  a  torrent  ok 
rq>rDach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  proaa- 
cutor.  The  market-plaoe  was  crowded  with  the 
partiana  and  retainers  of  Ckxlius :  he  had  in- 
structed them  to  reply  to  his  interrogationsi  and 
to  direct  ail  their  abuse  on  Pompey.  "Who 
starves  the  people  for  want  of  coro^  Pompey. 
Who  wanta  to  be  sent  to  AJexandria  1  Pompe;|r*" 
This  force  greatly  disturbed  the  concerted  deputy 
of  this  politician.  Hii  principal  object  was  con-* 
eidenLtbn,  and  he  could  not  endun  contempt. 
iBe  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  senate;  and  they 
listened  to  the  invective  of  his  penponal  enemiea 
with  apparent  satisfoction.  He  conmhdned  to 
Cicero  tnet  the  people  were  alienated  urom  bim ; 
that  the  nobility  were  hia  enemies ;  that  the  se> 
nate  was  advenre,  and  the  ;routh  in  general  ill  dis- 
posed to  hiou*  Be  had  indeed  submitted  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  Casar  at  Rome ;  and,  with  the 
fidends  of  the  republic,  incurred  the  odium  of  their 
joint  measures,  while  the  other  was  vm^  every 
da^  in  military  reputation,  and  was  forminff  an 
army  almiM  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  with  which 
he  heU  every  party  in  the  republkin  awe.  Pom- 
pey, on  thia  occaaion,  really  uid,.or  afleeted  to  be- 
lieve,' that  a  de^gn  was  formed  against  his  own 
lifo ;  he  aasembkid  a  numerous  party  of  his  re- 
tainerp  from  the  country,  and  absented  himself 
during  soi^e  time  from  the  senate  and  fiom  the 
IMsenudisa  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  yil. 

iUtt»m  ^  Coiofnm  Cyphu^^'4Ba  Repmite  at  Oe  median  of  Priaion  AtHimI  qf  Ptolemy 
Autetee  at  Rtmte^VUU  of  Pompey  and  Crauueto  Ctuar*9  Q^orter9  at  lAUcor-Renewal  if 
their  Amoeiatioi^^MiUtary  Operaturtu  in  Onar'B  Protinee—  Violent  Election  qf  Onmae  and 
Pompey— Pratineeo^Cf  Craoeao  in  Syria— Qf  Pompey  in  Spain  Jbr  Jixe  yearo—OroMw 
departe/br  Syria, 


THE  partiodan  we  have  related  in  the  last 
ehapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  PebmarTi 
in  tlie  consuhrte  of  Lentuhis  MaroeOiniMi  and  L. 
Manaus  Philippus.  The  first  was  attached  to 
the  forma  of  tne  republic,  and  was  a  strenuous 
pBftian  of  the  aenate.  Ilis  deetkm  was  proba- 
ny  a  continuation  of  the  victory  which  this  part^. 
had  obtained  in  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  Phi- 
Uppus  waa  now  needy  rehted  to«Caear,  having 
married  hii  niece,  the  widow  of  Octaviua  t  and 
poesibly  ovred  his  preferment  in  part  to  that  eon- 
aexion.  He  was^  by  thia  alBawy,  become  the 
8ls|vfot|ier  of  Tonng  Oetavin%  now  a  boy  of  ten 
pan  of  agBb  hran^t  op  by-iua  mother  in  the 
bouse  of  faflf  afpond  hosnind.    Thii  appears  to 


have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation,  no  way 
(qualified  to  be  a  party  m  the  designs  or  uanrpa* 
tmna  of  the  fomuy  with  which  lie  was  now  oon- 


Soma  time.before  theae  ooDoula  entered  on  office^ 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcua  Cato 
arrived  fium  having  executed  his  commierion  to 
Rnntium  and  C^rprna.  ,  The  business  upon 
which  he  had  been  aent  to  the  first  of  these 
plaoas^  waa.to  reatore  aome  exilea  who  had  been 
driven  firom  their  countiy  in  the  violence  of  foo- 
At  the  second  he  waa  to  aeixe  the  treasum 
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and  the  other  efleets  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  reduce 
his  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  provinoe. 
This  measure,  by  all  accounts,  was  unjust,  and 
the  office  highly  disagreeable  to  Cato;  but  he 
was  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
tuality and  respect  due  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
state.  Whfle  he  himself  went  to  Bjrzantium,  he 
aent  forward  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  exhort 
the  king  to  submission.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus^  he  had  intelH- 
gence,  that  this  prince,  unable  to  bear  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes,  bad  in  despair,  killed  htmself. 
His  treasure  was  seised,  and  his  effects  sold :  the 
whole  yielded  to  the  treasury  about  aeven  thou- 
sand talenta  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Cato  to  Rome,  the  maffistrates,  the  senate,  and 
multitudes  of  the  peopfe  went  forth  to  receive 
him.  The  senate  thought  proper  in  this  manner 
to  distinguish  their  friends,  and  to  fiivour  them 
with  some  marks  of  consideration,  in  order  to 
balance,  if  possible,  the  public  honours  that  were 
frequently  lavished  on  their  enemies.  For  the 
same  purpose  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert  the 
name  of  Cato  amon?  the  preten  of  this  year; 
but  this  honour  he  nimselr  rejected  as  unprece- 
dented and  illegal.  The  year  following,  however, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  office  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  he  was  rejected ;  and  Vatinius,  the 
well-known  tool  of  Cssar,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  all  measures  that  were  too  mean 
for  himself  to  acknowledge,  was  chosen.i 

Cesar,  as  has  bpen  obwrved  on  difierent  occa- 
sions, had  a  serious  antipathy  to  Cato,  considered 
him  as  a  determined  and  resolute  opponent;  and 
accordingly  employed  all  his  influence  to  exclude 
him  from  the  offices  of  state,  and  probably  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  procuring  nim  a  repulse, 
DV  the  preterence  of  so  mean  an  antagonist  as 
Vatiniuflu  who  had  the  present  majoritj^  of  votes 
against  him.  But,  in  mentioning  this  event, 
Valerius  Maximus  is  pleased  to  reverse  the  form 
of  expression,  usual  in  speaking  of  disappointed 
candidates,  saying,  "  That  the  hst  of  prfetors  for 
this  year  had  not  the  honour  of  Cato's  naroe."3 

Cato^  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission, 
had  taken  exact  inventories  of  all  the  effects  sok! 
at  Cyprus ;  hut  his  books  being  lost,  or  burnt  in  a 
vessel  that  took  fire  on  the  voyage,  Clodius  fre- 
quently threatened  him  with  a  prosecution  to 
account  for  the  sums  he  had  received ;  and  in 
this  he  was  seriously  instigated  by  Cosar,  who 
from  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  watched  all 
the  proceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Gbul,  al- 
though he  could  not  attend  in  person,  sent  hb 
asento  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherents  or  to  his 
enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no 
man  shouki  be  nis  friend  or  bis  enemy  without 
fiseling  the  suitable  effects.  Memmius,  who  had 
been  prater  with  Domitius  Ahenobarbua^  and 
who  had  joined  his  coUeaj^  in  the  prosecution 
that  WIS  commenced  against  Cnsar  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulate,  Mving  since  been  pretor 
of  Bithynia,  and  accused  of  misconduct  m  his 
province^  was  attacked  by  him  in  a  memorial 
which  he  dnw  up  to  be  employed  in  support  of 
the  charge.    Memmius,  in  defending  himself  re- 
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cnminatsd,  and  raaiM  Ho  kind  of  invective ;  md 
in  the  issue  of  this  matter  had  the  good  fbitime  to 
esupe  from  the  resentraent-of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  Cssar,  aided  by  his  inmienoB  in 
so  important  a  station,  was  daily  increasing;  and 
as  he  spared  no  pains  to  crush  those  wimn  I10 
deapaiied  of  gainings  so  he  declined  no  ailifioe  to 
gain  every  one  else.  All  the  apeak  ot  his  pro- 
vince were  distributed  in  gnrtuities  at  Rome.  He 
knew  the  state  of  every  man's  fomily,  and  wheiw 
he  could  not  reach  the  master,  paid  his  eoart  to 
the  mistVBsa,  or  to  the  favourite  slave.  While  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  many  senatbn  re- 
sorted from  Home  to  pay  their  court;of  these  na 
less  than  two  hundred  were  said  to  have  been 
present  at  one  time;  and  so  many  of  them  in 
public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who  paraded  at 
the  entrance  of  his  quarters  with  tlie  badges  of 
office,  anaiunted  to  one  iiundred  and  twenty^* 

During  thb  winter,  a  question  relating  to  the 
restorstion  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  gave  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  senate. 
This  pnnce  had  been  dethroned  by  his  subjeets; 
and,  conceiving  that  he  had  sufficient  credit  wHli 
many  persons  at  Rome^  who  had  experienced  bis 
bounty,  he  repaired  thither  to  solicit  his  own  re- 
storation. In  his  way  he  had  an  interview  with 
Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  return  to  Eg3rpt,  and  to  accept  of  any  tenna 
from  his  own  people,  rather  then  to  enter  on  sodi 
a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  he  shoaild 
find  every  suitor  for  public  favour  engaged  in  at 
Rome.  The  giddiness  of  the  multituoe,  the  yio- 
lenoe  of  the  parties  of  which  «Mie  was  sure  to 
oppose  what  the  other  embrsced,  the  avarice  of 
tdose  who  might  pretend  to  be  bis  friends^  and 
whose  mpacity  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
couki  not  assuage,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the 
king  from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  But  the 
importunity  ^bf  his  attendants,  who  wished  to 
have  him  restored  without  any  concessions  to  hia 
subjects,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  resolutJod. 
He  accordingly  proceeded 'to  Rome;  and,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably 
received  by  Pompejr,  who  was  then  possessed  or 
the  reigning  influence  in  the  city,  and  who  con- 
sidered  this  as  a  proper  miportunity  to  have  a 
military  commission  joined  to  the  civil  one  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed. 

In  the  mean  while  tne  people  of  Alexatidria^ 
not  knowing  to  what  place  their  king  had  with- 
drawn, imagmed  that  ne  waa  dead,  and  put  hie 
daughter  Berenice  in  possession  of  tiie  kiqgdom. 
Being  afterwards  informed,  tliat  lie  had  steered 
for  Italy,  and  vras  Ukely  to  engage  the  Romane 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  countenct 
his  solicitations  in  the  Roman  senate.  But  Uieae 
deputies  being  intercepted,  and  murdered  by  hk 
oruer,  he  proceeded,  without  opposition,  in  hie 
appticatkm  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  his 
restoration  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procured  an 
act  in  his  own  &voiur,  yet  made  but  a  small  pio- 
gress  in  the  basiiiess  on  which  he  waa  come. 
New  difiiculties  arose  in  the  choice  of  a  penon 
to  carry  the  decree  of  the  senate  into  ezecutioi^ 
which  greatly  retarded  itt  effect. 

Soon  afker  this  decree  had  passed,  Lentulua 
Spinther,  consul  of  the  present  year,  being  des- 
tined at  the  expiration  <n  his  magiatiacy  m  the 
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dty  to  eommand  in  Cifida  and  Crpnii)  had  in- 
■erted  the  boiinMi  of  rMtoriii|;  the  King  of  Egypt 
o  a  put  of  hie  own  oommiHMn.  But  after  Cen- 
toloa  was  gone  for  his  provinoe,  this  part  of  the 
coounisBion,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pe^,  who  hau  news  on  that  expedition,  as  the 
obiect  of  a  nnlitary  ooounand  for  ninisel^  was  iib> 
called.  A  strons  pai^  of  the  noblesi  however, 
being  Jealous  of  the  state  which  Pompey  afiected, 
and  of  his  continual  aim  at  extraordinary  powerpi 
conceived  an  expedient  to  disappoint  faim  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  render  the  commission  unwoithy 
of  his  acceptance.  In  visitiiig  the  books  of  Sybils, 
verMs  were  said  to  be  found,  containing  an  in- 
junction to  the  Romans.  4iot  indeed  to  withhold 
their  friendship  from  a  king  of  Egrpt  soliciting 
their  protection,  but  "to  bewaro  tow  they  at- 
tempted to  restore  him  with  a  miUtary  fi>i)oe." 
The  'authenticity,  of  this  oracle  wa»  acknow- 
ledged, or  dedared  by  the  augurs;  and  the  tribune 
Oaius  Cato^  who  was  averse  to  the  cause  of 
Ptolemy,  availed  himself  of  it,  to  suspend  the 
efieet  of  the  resolotbn  which  had  been  already 
taken  in  fii vour  of  that  prince.  The  penate  and 
people  were  divided  in  Cnehr  opinions.  One  party 
iiiged  that  Pompey  should  he  appointed  to  re- 
ftirn  the  king  of  EoypC  to  his  throne;  others 
agreed  thai  he  might  be  apiwinted,  provided  that 
he  undertook  the  commissinn,  as  proconsul,  at- 
tended by  two  tieton,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the 
ende,  without  anjr  military  fbroe.^  Pompey  him- 
self affected  to  think,  that  the  business  should 
have  been  left  as  it  was  in  the  department  of 
Lentulns  the  proconsul  of  Cilida  and  Cyprus; 
but  his  retaineri^  so  long  as  they  had  any  hopes 
of  rendering  this  a  mintary  commission,  or  of 
making  it  a  pretence  for  placing  their  patron 
again  at  the  need  of  an  army,  never  ceased  to 
niffe  that  he  shouU  be  employ^  in  it 

Ptolemy  himself  likewise  wished  to  have  this 
business  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  the  most 
likely  person  to  oommand  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  emplojr  it  efiectually  in-  his 
&vour.  But  both  despairing  at  last  of  success^ 
Ptolemy  retiied  to  Ephesus;  and,  fearing  the  re- 
sentments he  had  pnrovoked  in  the  contest  with 
his  own  people,  and  in  the  latok  murder  of  their 
depoties^  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana; 
a  Kticat  from  which  he  was  conducted,  about 
two  years  afterwards^  by  Gabinius^  and  replaced 
OQ  his  throne.* 

Pompey  was  disrusted  withhisdisappoinlinent 
in  not  bemg  named  to  this  service^  and  probably 
more  bjrthe  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  by 
all  paraes  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  cod- 
tinnal  invectives  from  Ckdiusi  and  from  Caius 
Cata  Having  obtained,  on  the  fifth  of  Aprils  a 
grant  of  some  money  towaids  executing  his  office 
of  general  surveyor  ef  com  for  the  people ;  and 
bavmg  heard  ins  own  and  Ccsai's  embesoleraent 
of  the  public  treasure,  especially  in  the  alienation 
of  the  revenues  of  Campania,  severely  censured 
in  the  senate,'  he  left  B!ome  on  pretoMe  of  ap- 
plying the  sums  with  which  he  wab  now  en- 
trustd  for  the  purchasiB  of  corn  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  In  his  way  be  passed  by  Lncca,.and,  to* 
gather  with  Crsssus,  angmented  the  number  of 
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attendants  who  paid  their  court  at  the  quarten 
ofCsmr. 

At  an  interview  of  these  three  leaders  they  re- 
newed their  former  confederacy;  and  it  beinc 
known  that  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  to  stand 
for  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cssar,  oonsideripg 
how  much  a  citizen  so  determined  "in  opposition 
to  himself,  instigated  by  Cato^  and  supported  by 
the  partY  of  the  senate,  mi^t  aUempt  or  execute 
against  him  in  his  absence,  proposed,  that  the  op- 
position to  this  candidate  shoula  not  be  committed 
to  any  person  of  inferior  consideration  in  their 
party;  out  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should 
themselves  enter  the  hats,  in  order  to  exclude 
Domitius  from  the  consulate.' 

It  waa  agreed  likewise,  at  this  conference,  that, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  to  hoki  this  office,  Pompey  should  have  the 
province  of  Spain,  Crassus  tost  of  Syria,  each 
with  a  great  army :  that  Cesar  ahould  be  con- 
tinued in  his  present  oommand,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  establishment  of  his  province  as 
might  enable  him  to  support  an  army  of  ej^t 
Rothui  IcigioM^  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  auxilianes  and  irr^ralar  troops.  Such  waa 
already  the  state  of  his  loroes,*  including  a  legion 
of  native  Gauls;  he  having,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press limitation  of  bis  commission,  by  which  he 
was  restricted  to  three  lemons,  made  this  enor- 
mous augmentation.  This  convention,  like  the 
former,  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret,  and 
only  began  to  be  surmised  about  the  usual  time 
of  the  elections. 

Soon  after  theae  matten  were  settled,  Ciassus 
being  to  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proceeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Cssar  repaired  to 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different 
places  mid  been  renewed  in  bis  absence.  Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Crassus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  channel;  and  Gralba,  another  of « 
his  lieutenants,  was  posted  among  the  Alps  to 
Motect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  onncipal  paiss  of 
these  mountaina.  This  officer  oad  dislodged  the 
natives  from  many  of  their  strong  holds,  whence 
thev  were  accustomed  to  infest  the  highways, 
and  to  lay  such  as  passed  into  Italy  under  con- 
tributions; and  he  took  hostages  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  the  future.  He  fixed  his  quarters^ 
during  the  winter,  st  Octodorus,  now  supposed  to 
be  the  village  of  Martinach  in  Che  Vall£,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ttiount«ins  over  which  tiaveilen 
pass  in  the  route  of  the  greater  abbejr  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. Here  he  remainMl  for  some  time  in  quiet 
possession  a{  his  post;  but  the  natives  observing, 
that  the  legions  under  his  command  had  been 
greatly  rsdiwed  by  the  services  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  by  the  detachments  which  he  had 
recently  made  from  his  quarters,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  and  to  cut  him  off.  For  this  porpooe^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  was 
quartered  suddenly  withdrew  from  him,  and  foon 
after  appeared  with  multitudes  of  their  oountiy- 
men  on  the  neighbouiing  mountains.  Froln 
thence  they  msda  a  furious  attack  on  the  Rofoap 
entrenchment,  continually  sending  fresh  nu^ibeia 
to  refieve  those  who  became  fotigued^  OT  who  htd 
exhausted  their  weapons. 

The  Romany  on  the  fint  praqject  of  th^il* 
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Iti^  had  delrbentocl,  whether  tliey  ihotdd  not 
abendon  their  poet ;  but  had  reeolved  to  midtitain 
h,  and  were  now  become  eensible  that  they  must 
perish,  if  they  ooold  not,  by  MNne  unpettfcPd* 
nil?,  diaperw  the  nomberB  that  were  aaaemhled 
against  them.  For  this  purpose,  thej  determined 
to  break  from  their  Knee,  and  to  imz  with  the 
enemy  swon!  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  fightinr,  in 
which  by  the  superioritv  of  the  Romah  shield 
and  swoid,  they  always  had  a  great  advantage. 
They  accordingly  sallied  from  their  entrencn- 
ment,  and,  with  the  slaughter  often  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack  with  thirty 
thdnsand,  obli|i|ed  them  to  retire.  Gaihi^  never- 
theless, not  thinking  it  prudent  to  leniain  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  etposed  to  so 
much  dancer,  retired,  for  the  remainder  bf  this 
winter,  to  toe  neighbourhood  of  Gfeneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  thii 
quarters  of  Crassos,  at  the  other  extremity  of  thtf 
Inovince.  Some  nations,  who  had  m^e  their 
submission,  and  ^ven  hostages  at  the  end  of  the 
preeediD^  campaign,  repented  of  tins  step^  and 
entered  mto  a  concert  to  reeover  thar  liberties^ 
They  began  with  selling  the  Roman  oAioers  who 
had  been  stationed  among  them  as  commiMaries 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  tlie  army,  and 
the^  detuned  them  as  pledges  for  the  itoooveiryof 
their  own  hostara. 

The  prindpal  authors  of  this  revMt  wne  the 
Inhabitants  or  what  is  now  termed  tlie  coast  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilaine  and  Blavet 
They  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  vituation  on 
amall  islands,  or  peninsubu^  that  were  ioined  to 
the  continent  only  by  some  narrow  beach  or 
isthmus,  which  the  aea.  at  high  waten  ov^- 
flowed.  Thejr  depended  likewise  on  the  strength 
of  their  shipping,  in  the  nae  of  which,  by  the 
practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea,  and  by 
Uieir  frequent  voyages  even  to  Britun,  they  were 
extremely  expert  They  supplied  this  want  of 
canvass  and  hempen  conlage  with  hides  and 
thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
fnm  chaina  to  which  they  fastened  their  anchora. 

Casar,  having  received  intelh^noe  of  this 
enemy,  while  he  remained  in  his  quaiteia  at 
Lueca,  sent  orders  to  build  as  many  ahips  as  pos- 
riUe  upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  mariners 
ftnm  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at 
the  same  time,  a  general  defection  of  the  profinoe, 
and  perhaps  a  descent  from  the  Qennani^  that 
Were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  distress  or  dl- 
yisions  of  their  neighbours^  he  sent  Labienus 
with  a  hrge  body  of  hone  to  the  Moselle,  at 
once  to  awe  the  Helgic  nations,  and  to  guard  the 
Mssage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  also  Titurins 
Babiiius  with  a  proper  force  into  Normandy, 
where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms ;  and  the 
young  Craasus  to  the  Garonne,  to  giva  the  natives 
of  Gbscony  sufficient  ncco^ation  in  their  own 
cxmntry,  and  to  prevent  their  juntition  with  the 
anthoni  of  this  revolt 

He  himself  made  haste  to  Join  the  troops  ttet 
were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordered  Decimm 
Brutus  to  aasembfe  his  met,  and  to  make  aaO 
Without  kMS  of  time  for  thiB  bay  of  Vannes. 
AAer  his  arrival  on  the  eoaat,  be  met  With  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  'meet  fitan 
the  nature  of  theooubtiy,  and  fmm  the  dkporifion 
and  akiU  of  ito  inhabitants.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired from  the  continent  to  their  strong  holds  on 
the  pnoMUitories  or  head-land^  in  whidi  tbsy 


were  penodlcslly  snrroonded  by  the  ssa.  Beiis 
attaicked  at  one  station,  they  withdrew  in  tItaB 
boats  to  aiMher}  and  by  their  situation  sttmsd 
to  be  sefcute  fW>m  any  enemy,  who  was  not  inil 
condition  to  ttiake  his  attack,  at  onee^  botii  by  eat 
and  by  kind.  They  eluded  a  land  attack  l^  eni« 
baridnc  on  board  of  their  vessels;  and  an  iftadB 
fhmi  the  sea,  by  kndiiw  fhmi  their  boats,  Wfaieli 
they  drew  np  on  the  be^eh. 

Cesar,  to  deckle  the  event  <^  this  singular  oon- 
test,  was  obliged  to  wait  tiui  arrival  of  hbahippinf. 
As  sofMi  as  it  appeared,  the  natives^  sensible  thSt 
their  fkfte  dbpended  on  the  event  of  a  sea-fight, 
embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  warriora,  get 
under  sail  With  all  their  fbroe^  amounilrtg  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels^  and  steered  direcUy 
for  their  enemy.  While  the  fleets  drew  near  to 
each  other,  the  shores  were  crowded  with  specta- 
ton;  and  the  army  with  Cesar  hhnself  cams 
forth  on  ihe  heights,  from  which  they^euM  be- 
hold the  seene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  In 
the  use  of  their  saiki,  as  well  as  in  the  streneth  af 
their  ^wssel^  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defod, 
as  usual,  by  an  effort  of  address  and  nneipMcd 
contrivance.  They  had  provided  themseh^  with 
scythes,  fintented  to  riiafts  of  a  pinper' length,  in' 
Older  to  cut  the  enemy's  risgingj  and  tet  k)ose  or 
dbK»mpose  their  sails;  anonavmg  tho%  in  tiM 
first  bnommter,  disabled  many  of  thrir  shipS)  thi^ 
mppled  with  them,  and  boarM  them  sword  fas 
hand. 

The  Ckuls,  sreing  a  great  part  of  their  Heel 
thus  irrecoverebly  loM,  wavdd  have  escaped  WitJl 
the  remainder;  but  were  suddenly  beoafaued^ 
and  being,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nighl^ 
contimialTf  exposed  to  the  attack  of  me  Remans^ 
Were  aH  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  and  -the  nn^ 
tion  thus  bereft  of  its  principal  strength  and  tho 
ftower  of.  its  people,  surrendered  agaui  at  discre- 
tion. 

Under  pretence  that  tliey  had  violated  Iha  law 
of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  offlioen  who 
were  stationtod  among  them  in  a  public  chanctM^ 
their  leaden  were  pot  to  death,  and  their  peopin 
sold  for  slaves. 

The  inhabilante  of  the  fower  banks  of  tho 
Seine,  at  the  moie  time  having  been  defeated  iyy 
Titnriuk,  reCnmed,  affreeaUy  to  whaft  Was  said 
to  be  the  ohareoter  of  GteulCsh  nationi^  to  their 
former  submission,  with  the  same  lev&y  wills 
Which  they  had  thrown  it  aslde^ 

The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne we¥e  still  inclined  to  resist  the  approoehsa 
of  Craasus  to  their  country.  TotheadwmtsmaT 
numbers,  they  joined  a  favelv  oonnge^  of  wmch 
th^  Romans  themselves  had  fiequentiy  felt  the 
sfTeets.  Eveiy  chief  was  attended  fay  a  nnaober 
of  foUowen.  whom  he  called  his  aoMnrii,  and 
who  had  devoted  tiMUselves  to  his  serwosL 
W)iils  the  chieftain  lived,  tiie  addurii  fond  in 
evcnty  thhig  alike  witii  Umaelf;  but  if  he  periAed 
by  nolenee,  they  too  must  die^  and  tbere  was  tan 
tsManoe  of  their  fidhng  in  this  part  of  their  en* 
gaBemeMt 

Ciassoa  beihg  arrived  on  the  Garonne,  and 
warned  by  the  example  of  other  Roman  oflioen^ 
who  had  foUen  or  nuscarried  in  this  service,  d^ 
ferred  paasiog  the  river  till  he  ^had  augmented 
his  force  by  the  junction  of  some  troops  fidas 
ToukMise^  and  other  parte  of  the  Roman  provinna. 
Being  thus  NiafeKfld,  bt  yrdcaadsd  aguat'tlte 
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liififQi  who  twvi  difided  uito  bbuij  Mkdo  hordM^ 
of  wbirii  OmtKt  bu,  on  tbis  ooommm,  entttno- 
nted  twdtc^  jetknta  if  eich  other,  and  anwilling 
M  join  «vMi  in  their  common  defienee.  The? 
■flolmttngty,  notinthitonding  thei#  folour,  fell 
eepontely  Into  the  bande  m  the  R4Nnan%  and 
in  tlie  end  woe  Tanqniihed»  or  made  their  rob* 


By  theie  eonqnesti^  the  former  aoqoiritiono  of 
Cttiar  on  the  Seine  and  the  Mame,  had  a  direet 
vommnnidathM  with  the  dktrioU  of  Tookmie 
and  NaHRMine^  or  what  wai  alieadjr  oalted  the 
Roman  |irovlneB  of  GanL  Coear  himaeMi  hav- 
Inf^  n-eitabliahed  peace  in  thoee  tiacta  which  am 
now  tei^med  Britanny  and  Normandv,  ckieed  the 
campaign  with  a  march  nofthwanl,  wliere  lie 
penetrated  thronsh  the  mamhea  and  Woode  into 
Biabtnti  hnt  bang  stopped  bj  heavy  laini^  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  be  returned  on  bia  rontc^ 
whhoitt  making  any  lettfement ;  and  having  put 
hie  amy  into  winter  qnaiten  among  tlie  -nations 
who  had  laMly  revaiteidl,  he  eot  out  as  nsnal  for 
Italy.  There  Ua  preaenoe  was  greatly  wanted 
by  Pttmpey  and  Cnami^  who^  on  the  approach 
or  the  tfMtiom,  Were  lilmly  to  meet  with  unez- 
pMfed  difflonltiea  in  ezecn|ing  tho  pbn  ktoly 
ooncertMi  oeiwaen  uienL 

At  ItooM^  the  spring  and  part  oi  the  sumraer 
had  pMSed  in  disputes  between  penons  connected 
With  th6  opposite  pafties.  Clodins  had  attacked 
doeto  in  Us  own  penon,  in  his  cfieda,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  nienda.  P.  Seztius,  who^  in 
the  chamcter  of  tiibnne^  had  been-ao  active  in  the 
recall  of  thu  inmred  ekile,  and  who  had  exposed 
his  Ufe  In  the  neto  to  which  thit  question  gave 
Ht^  was  itoW  aiseiised,  ind  bronght  to  trial  for 
iupposed  )iBts  of  vioience  oommitled  by  him  in 
the  conree  of  those  contesta.  He  was  defended 
vrith  gfest  aeat  by  HoiteiMia%  and  with  a  pmper 
gmlikode  ^  Cieen>(  and  bv  their  joint  endea^ 
vours  was,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  acquitted  by 
tile  nnanliMDal  vvrdiot  of  his  judges.^ 

After  this  trial  was  Over,  a  piece  of  snpentition, 
OnrioiiB  as  ft  forms  a  picture  of  the  age^  gave  oc- 
tesion  to  a  fraA  dispute  between  Cicere  and  bis 
enemy  Clodiua  ^P^''  ^  ^f^  ^^^  horrid 
noises  and  dashing  or  arms  baa  been  hesrd  un- 
der greund  in  one  of  the  aoburbs,  tlw  senate 
thou^t  proper  to  take  the  mbject  under  consi- 
deration, and  Uiey  referred  it  for  interpratetaon 
to  the  coll^  of  Aruspioes.  This  bodv  delivered 
in  judglAftent,  that  the  gods  ware  oflended,  among 
other  thinm,  by  the  neglecl  and  pidbnation  of 
the  holy  mt%  and  by  the  wostitntion  of  sacred 
places  to  prefane  oeea.  This  nsaonse  Clodias 
endoivoured  to  apply  to  the  ease  of  Cioero^s  house, 
once  consecmted  am  set  apart  for  religion,  and 
now  again  pro&ned  by  being  natom  to'  his 
former  owtier.  Citieto  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
i^Tge  of  profanation  ftom  hiBBSelf  to  Clodin% 
by  reviving  ^  memoiy  Of  his  fsnaoua  adventure 
In  GflMT's  house.  "  If  I  quote  any  todre  vsoent 
tct  of  iiiiiAety,"  Wy  he,  "<  this  dtiaen  vrill  reoaU 
ine  to  the  fciiner  instance^  in  which  be  intended 
no  more  than  adulttfiy.**  He  mogeeded,  how- 
ever, to  ft^y  the  iMpOnse  of  tiie  Auguia  to  a 
kte  tnfroinon^  Cloims  in  nishiog  into  the  tiw- 
htre  wiiAi  iaa  armed  infobte,  while  tiie  gamea  were 
celebrating  in  honour  of  the  great  goodeaSk 

The  ssaata  fo^  two  days  together  listened  to 
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the  mutual  invectives  of  both  paitiai^  and 
entertained  with  their  endeavouia  to  surpass  cadi 
other  in  dedaiations  of  leai  for  religion.  Cieeva^ 
however,  bv  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  ibroa 
of  his  admirable  talents,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  tlie  aid  of  the  triumvirate^  whose  fevour  ho 
earnestly  cuUivatod,  pyevailed  in  the  contesL 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  senate^  ever 
since  his  return  from  banishment,  courted  the 
formidable  parlies,  whoee  power,  at  least  to  hurt: 
he  had  experkmoed.  He  committed,  or  affected 
to  commit,  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Pompev }  and,  with  a  dedantion  of  much  f^adi* 
ment  aUo  to  Gssar,  composed  a  datteimg  pane* 
gyric,  which  this  leader  received  with  great  plea- 
sure,)  probably  more  on  account  of  the  breach  it 
was  likely  to  make  among  bis  of»ponenta  in  the 
senate^  than  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  be  re- 
ceived lirom  it,  or  of  any  real  accession  of  strength 
itgavo  him  in  the  nursuitof  his  desigris.  By 
this  conduct  Ckoto  angusted  hik  former  friend% 
and  felt  his  aituation  in  the  dty  so  painful,  that 
he  abaented  hirosdf|  during-  great  part  of  the 
summer,  from  Romet  a  drrnmstance  which  ia- 
temtpted  the  ^oouiae^  or  changed  the  subject,  of 
those  letters  to  which  we  are. indebted  for  the 
best  leooni  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  naaon  to  regret  any  io' 
terruption  of  materials  from  which  the  history  of 
this  consttkito  nught  be  collected.  The  reMiblic 
seems  in  part  to  have  recovered  ite  dignity  by  the 
able  and  resolute  conduct  of  Marodlinos,  and  by 
the  tadt  concunence  of  his  cdleague  Philippu% 
who^  though  connected  with  Cesar,  did  not  oo- 
opemte  in  the  execution  of  hj|i  designs.'  By  the 
influence  of  these  oonsuls,  the  appucations  made 
to  the  senate  by  Gafainius,  now  commanding  in 
Syria,  for  certain  customar]f  .honoora  were  re- 
jected.^ This  refoaal  was  intended  to  mortiiy 
Pompey,  who  pretected  Gabinius.  and  who  him- 
self wss  oominon^  treated  by  Maroellinus  with 
great  freedom  and  severity.  The  aristocratioal 
party  recovered  their  courage,  and  Domitiua 
AhanobarlNiH^  hy  thdr  influence,  was  in  a  foir 
way  to  succeed  m  his  electiea  for  consul  of  tha 
foUuwingyear. 

The  tribunes,  ezdted  chiefly  by  Caius  Cato^ 
espoused  tfas  opposite  intenat,  and  proposed  many 
resolutions  to  the  people,  in  order  to  mvour  thanr 
dedgnik  The  consul  MaroeUinos  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  them  b^  tiie  appointment  of  fosto  and 
bohdajfii,  m  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  transact 
affiun  in  tfa^aaaembly  of  tiie  people.  The  tii- 
bunea  in  thdr  tunv  suspended  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  in  this  were  encouraged  by  Pompey 
and  Crsssus,  who  feared  the  effiMit  of  a  choioe  to 
be  made  Under  the  direction  of  Maroellinus,  and 
had  not  eren  openly  declared  thdr  own  inten- 
tions to  aflSsr  tbemsdves.  Their  late  interview 
with  Cnsar,  and  the  nait  tiiey  shioe  took,  bad 
created  sttspidon  of  their  views^  MaroeUinua 
put  the  question  to  Pompey  in  the  senatei  wh»> 
tfaer  he  desired  the  ootyniate  for  himself!  And 
this  poKtidai^  long  unaccustomed  to  make  pbJn 
dedaraliona,  answered  indirect^.  That  if  there 
were  no  Ill-disposed  citiaens  in  the  common* 
wealth,  he  should  have  no  ouch  dedra.  Cnssn^ 
to  the  esme  ouestioii,  made  a  likeevasive  t^7» 
That  he  should  be  governed  by  what  he  jodgea 
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beat  for  the  ftate.  Both  appetr  to  have  pereaf«d 
that  they  were  to  rely  for  enooeflii  cbiefly  on  popu- 
lar tamuiti ;  and  aa  theie  would  come  to  be  em- 
pbyed  with  ffreat  dieadYantage  against  anch  ui 
able  end  leaofate  magistrate  aa  Maroellinaa,  they 
took  meaaurea  to  defer  the  elections  until  the  term 
of  the  preaent  conaula  in  office  ahould  expiie.i 

Th^  found  the  tribune  Caina  Cato^  a  proper 
instrument  for  their  purpoae,  aeeured  hia  nega- 
tive, and  employed  it  repeatedly  to  suapendtne 
dectbna.  The  republic,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  new^  year,  being  to  loae  its  former  magia- 
tratea,  .without  any  aucceaaion  of  new  oneai  waa 
likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  confuaion.  The 
senate  went  into  mourning,  and  diacharged  every 
inember  from  aaaisting  at  any  of  the  pubKe  diver- 
sbits.  In  this  Mate  of  auapenae  and  puUic  alarm, 
Publiua  Clodius,  who  had  for  aome  time  been  at 
Tarianoe  with  Pompey,  aa  if  gained  by  the  aym- 
pathy  of  meaaurea  on  this  occaaion,  waa  recon- 
died  to  him,  and  attacked  Maioellinua  with  con- 
tinual invectivea. 

In  thia  manner  the  year  was  suffered  to  elapse 
without  any  election  of  consuls.  The  lasoes 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Maroellinus  and  Phi- 
lippus,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pompey 
and  Craaaua  then  openW  appeared  as  candidates 
Ibr  the  vacant  offices  of  state.  Young  Crassus 
came  from  the  army  in  Gkul,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  cttixens  then  serving  under 
Caaar:  they  brought  a  conaiderable  aooeaaion  of 
votea  to  the  party  of  their  general,  and  were 
themaelvea  not  Ukely  to  be  outatripped  by  their 

Sponenta  in  acts  of  sedition  and  the  use  of  force. 
>mitiua  Ahenoba|^  adone,  anppoited  by  the 
ootf  ncila  of  his  kinaman  Marcua  Uato,  had  the 
ooumge  to  pernat  in  a  contest  with  theae  power- 
ful and  dangeroua  antagoniata.  The  time  of  elec- 
tion being  fixed,  he  went  before  break  of  day  to 
oocupy  hia  place  in  the  field  of  Mara,  but  found 
hia  way  already  obatructed  by  a  diaorderly  popu- 
lace, and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  alave  who 
carried  a  light  before  him  was  killed.  Some  of 
his  friends,  particulariy  Marcus  Cato^  was  wound- 
ed ;3  and  his  adherents  not  being  in  condition  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  the  force  that  was  as- 
sembled against  them,  retired  to  their  own  houses, 
leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named  with- 
out opposition. 

In  toe  aame  manner  the  fiu:tion  of  the  trium- 
virate overruled  every  other  election,  procured 
the  preferenopr  which  haa  ah«ady  been  mention- 
ed, of  Vatinius  to  Cato^  and  filled  every  office 
with  their  own  creaturea.  The^  carried  the  ap- 
pointment of  edilea  by  actual  force,  and  at  the 
ezpenae  of  the  livea  of  aome  of  thoae  who  op- 
posed them.  Pompey  himself  having  been  en- 
tangled in  one  of  these  tumults,  retires  to  change 
Ins  clothea,  which  were  stained  with  blood.  They 
were  disappointed  in  the  nomination  onl  v  of  two 
of  the  tribunes,  Publius  Acquilius  GaUoa  and 
Ateiua  Capito^  who  were  of  the  oppoaite  party. 

Theae  events^  however,  were,  by 

U.  C.  698.    the  conteat  which  arose  on  every 

queation,  deferred  for  ail  the  montha 

^f^'^^i^.  «  winter  and  aprins.    The  oflicea 

'  of  pnator  were  not  filled  up  by  the 
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beffun  for  thb  purpose  aome  time  beforei  bnl 
it  being  observed  that  Marcus  Cato  had  the 
first  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pretence^  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  superstition,  that  he  was  to 
observe  the  heavens,  interpoaed  to  augend  tha 
halkt  The  fiiction  employed  the  time  which 
they  obtained  by  this  detay  in  procaring  volca^ 
and  were  ao  ungparded  in  giving  money,  thai 
they  laid  themaelvea  open  to  a  criosinal  proaecii- 
tion,  and  had  reaaon  to  apprehend  that  whatever 
election  they  made  wouU  be  diaputed  at  law.  To 
pi^vent  thia  oonae^uenoe^  Afiraniua^  a  penon  en- 
tirely under  the  directbn  of  Pompey,  moved  in 
the  aaoembly  of  the  people  for  a  dispensatioo 
from  the  statute  of  bribery  m  the  case  or  electiane 
then  dependingfor  the  o£oe  of  pretor ;  and  havii^ 
obtained  this  eztiaordinary  induleence^  secoiea 
to  the  party  the  fruits  of  their  innnepce  and  of 
their  money.^     • 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  and  Ciaasus^  in 
their  second  consulate^  are  mentioned  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  courts  of  justice  by  whidi 
the  jttriei^  though  taken  in  equal  numbers  firam 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people,  were  nevertheless  limited  to  peraons 
of  conaiderable  property.  There  are  hkewiae 
mentioned  aome  reaofutbna  then  paasrd  to  enibne 
the  laws  sgainst  murder,  and  to  amend  tboeo 
a^nst  brinery  by  additional  penaltiea,  together 
With  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  extravagance 
and  prodigality  of  the  age.  **  So  willing  were 
these  magistrates,"  said  Hoitensios^  "to compen- 
sate t^  tSeir  acts  for  the  defects  of  their  praoboe^ 
that  they  made  laws  even  to  Emit  the  expense  ol 
the  taUe."  Such  professions  to  reform  the  age 
were  probably  intended  to  retrieve  the  character 
wbbh  the  popuhr  leaders  had  loat  by  the  violence 
and  bare>fiuxd  corruption  of  tbeir  recent  canvaaBi 
and  to  mark  their  adminiatration  with  aome  men- 
aurea  that  might  aeem  to  disprove  the  impntatione 
commonly  laid  to  their  chatge. 

Pompey,  at  the  aame  time,  had  an  oppcttunity 
to  aignalize  bis  consulate,  by  opening,  ouring  tha 
preaent  year,  the  magnificent  theatre  whidi  he 
nimaelfl  or  hn  freedman  Demetiiua,  had  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at  their  pub- 
lic ahowa.  At  thia  aolemnity  were  exhibited 
many  dramatic  performancea  and  entertainments 
of  every  aort  Among  theae,  in  the  course  of 
fivedaya,  noleaa  than  five  hundred  lions  were  lei 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen ;  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  the  baiting  of  eighteen  ele- 
phants, animals  that  seemed  to  have  sagacity 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignity  aiM  the 
wrong  whkh  they  sufiined.  By  their  piteous 
cries  tney  moved  compassion  in  the  breasts  even 
of  that  barbarous  rabble,  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  slain.* 

The  allotment  of  province^  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  this  consulsle,  was  for  some 
time  kept  from  the  view  of  the  people.  Pompey 
continued  to  profeaa  that  he  did  not  intena  to 
accept  of  any  province  whatever.  But  the  pub- 
lic gave  no  creJit  to  auch  declarationa  on  his  part  i 
and  hia  own  partiians  were  accuatomed  to  press 
upon  him  what  be  affivted  to  .decline.*  Every 
onis,  therefore,  in  all  converutions,  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  him  in  a  province,  some  with 
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8yrii,  olben  with  Spain  and  Africa;  to^all 
wluch  vogge^donB,  or  o£RciouB  projects,  be  af- 
fected incnfiKrenoe,  or  e^n  aversion.  Treboniiu, 
however,  at  this  time  tribane  of  the  people,  made 
a  motion,  which  was  soon  understoiDd  to  be  the 
real  mind  of  Pompey,  and  the  actual  result  of  his 
sounsels:  that  the  province  of  Syria  shonld  be 
assigned  to  Crassus ;  that  of  Spain,  together  with 
Africa,  to  himself;  each  in  imitation  of  Cesar's 
appointment  in  G^ul,  to  continue  for  five  years, 
with  such  estabUsbments  of  men  and  of  money 
as  the  necessity  of  the  service  during  that  period 
might  require.  This  motion  was  made  in  exe- 
cution of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Cesar, 
and  it  served  to  bring  to  light  the  object  of  their 
kte  conference  at  Lucca,  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic 

On  the  day  that  this  motion  was  made  in  the 
assembly,  Marcus  Cato^  by  means  of  the  tribunes 
Atteius  Capito  and  Aoquilius  Qallus,  obtained 
leave  to  address  the  people.  He  endeavoured  to 
disappmnt  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  by  occu- 
pying so  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  their 
coming  to  any  decision.  Being  commanded  si- 
lence, and  persisting  to  sp&k,  he  was  ordered  by 
Trebonios  mto  custody.  In  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the  afsembly 
adioumed  to  the  next  morning. 

The  tribunes  Atteius  and  Gallus,  suspecting 
that  means  might  be  used  to  exclude  them  from 
the  aasembly  which  was  then  to  be  heki,  took 
measures  to  secure  their  admission.  For  this 
purpose  Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  senate- 
Douse,  which  fironted  the  Comitia  or  place  of  as- 
sembly. But  this  device  was  turned  against 
himself;  the  opposite  party  havinjE^  placed  a  guard 
to  confine  him  in  that  place  durmg  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day.'  Hb  colleague  Atteius, 
with  Cato^  Favonius,  and  someother^  eluded  the 

gtrties  that  were  placed  to  intercept  them,  and 
und  their  way  to  the  place  of  assembly.  When 
the  question  was  put,  Cato,  being  lifled  up  into 
Tiew  by  those  of  his  friends  who  were  about  him, 
gave  an  alarm  that  it  thundered;  an  intimation 
ever  heU  by  the  religious  customs  of  the  Romans 
to  be  ominotis,  and  sufficient  to  suspend  their 
procedure  in  any  business  of  state.  He  was, 
nowever,  on  this  occasion  forced  from  the  comi- 
tium  with  the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  friends, 
who  resisted  the  force  thdt  was  employed  sgainst 
them.  About  the  same  time  the  tribune  Acqui- 
lius  was  wounded  in  forcing  his  way  from  the 
senate-house,  and  a  great  concourK  of  people 
was  forming  round  him  as  he  stood  bleeding  in 
the  streets.  Violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune 
was  stiU  considered  with  religious  horror,  and 
the  consuls,  in  whose  behalf  this  tumult  had  been 
raised,  fearing  the  consequence  of  suffering  such 
a  spectacle  to  remain  in  the  view  of  the  people, 
oraered  the  multitude  to  withdrew,  and  removed 
the  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  his  wounds^  from  the 
public  view. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  o|Mrations,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  obtained  the  provinces  in  question,  and 
m  the  terms  proposed;  they  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  late  engagement  to  Cesar,  by 
moving  that  his  oommai^i  should  be  continued 
during  an  additional  term  of  five  yean  more. 
"Now,  indeed"  saidCato^  addresang  himself  to 


Pompey,  "  the  harden  is  preparing  fat  your  own 
shouldersL  It  will  one  day  tall  on  the  republic, 
but  not  till  after  it  has  crushed  you  to  the  ground." 

These  arrangemente  being  made,  the  ofllicera 
'thus  appointed  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  their 
trust  Pompey,  the  newly  named  proconsul  of 
Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  subsistth^  with 
the  VacceS,  raised  the  establishment  of  his  pro- 
vince to  four  legions,  two  of  which  Cesar  soon 
after,  under  pretence  of  more  ur|rent  service  in 
Craui,  had  the  address  to  borrow  troni  him. 

Pompey  either  had  not  ^et  begun  to  perceive 
what  Cato  suggested  to  him,  that  the  greetest 
difliculty  he  h^  to  fbar,  in  preserving  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  aspired,  was  the  emulation  of 
CflBsar ;  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the 
contest  between  them;  or  he  flattered  himself 
that,  like  the  person  who  steys  at  the  helm,  he 
was  to  command  the  vessel ;  and  by  remaining 
at  the  seat  of  govemmentj  while  his  associates 
and  rivals  accepted  of  appointmento  at  a  distance, 
that  he  continued  to  preside  as  sovereign^  and 
supreme  dictator  ef  the  whole.  •  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  conceptions,  although  his  proper 
station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured,  or  at  least 
availed  himself  of,  a  motion  that  was  made  by 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  detain  him  in  Italy ;  and 
fancied,  while  he  sent  his  own  lieutenants,  Afre- 
nius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agenta  for  lud^self 
into  that  province,  that  even  Cesar  and  Crassus^ 
though  in  a  more  public  character,  were  however 
to  act  in  a  subordinate  station  to  himself. 

Crsssus  ever  considered  riches  as  the  chief 
constituenta  of  power,  and  he  expected,  with  the 
spoib  of  Asia,  to  equal  the  military  or  political 
advantages  that  were  likelv  to  be  acquired  by  his 
rivals  in  Europe.  From  the  levies  and  other  pre- 
parations which  he  made  for  his  province,  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  intended  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thtans,  the  only  antagonisto  which  the  Romans 
had  left  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  Observing  that 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an  opposition  to  this 
design  from  the  senate  and  from  the  tribunes^ 
who  exerted  their  powen  to  interrupt  his  prepa-* 
rations,  and  took  measures  to  detain  nim  athome^ 
he  became  the  more  impatient  to  set  out  for  hhi 
province,  and  left  Rome  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  for  which  he  was  elected  into  the  office 
of  consul.  The  tribune  Atteius  endeavoured  to 
stop  him,  first  by  his  tribunitian  negative,  next' 
by  actual  force,  and  last  of  all  by  solemn  impre- 
cations, devoting  the  consul  himself  and  all  who 
should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to  destruction. 

While  Crassus  passed  through  the  gales  of 
Rome,  on  his  intended  departure  for  Asia,  this 
tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire,  the  usual  form  of 
devoting  a  victim  to  the  infernal  gods^  denounced 
a  curse,  which  greatly  alarmed  many  of  the  fol- 
lowere  of  Crassus.'  This  piece  of  superstition  he  . 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justiy  contemned : 
but  it  was  imprudent  to  slight  the  efiecte  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  tne  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
own  army.  In  tne  apprehensbn  of  both  he  was 
by  thb  formdoomed  to  destruction,  and  proceeded 
in  the  war  at  the  head  of  troops  iU  prepared  to 
ward  oflT  calamities,  which  they  were  thus  made 
to  believe  hung  over  them,  ih  consequence  of  im- 
precations of  which  they  did  not  questioa  the 
efikscy. 
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THE  pTOTindal  appointmentfl  of  Pompey  and 
CrsMU^  with  that  wnich  was  at  the  aame  time 
prolonged  to  Cmar,  aeemod  to  dismember  the 
empire,  if  not  to  expose  the  repuhlk  itself  to  great 
danger. 

Of  these  three  adventurers,  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
apart  from  the  evil  paiticularly  apprehended  in 
^y  of  their  measures,  were  in  themselves  sub- 
joAb  of  a  very  dangerous  character:  neither 
possessed  that  dignity  of  mind  which  fits  the  dti- 
ten  for  the  equality  of  penons  in  a  republican 
state ;  neither  could  acquiesce  in  the  same  mear 
Bures  of  consideration  or  |x>wer  which  other  sensr 
ton  had  enjoyed  before  him;  neither  could  be  at 
ease  where  he  did  not  command  as  master,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  principal  object  in  every  scene 
U  which  he  was  employed. 

This  paltry  ambition,  some  ages  before^  might 
have  been  hield  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  or  must  have  ihrunk  befoie  that  noble 
elevation  of  niind  bv  which  the  statesman  con- 
ceived no  eminence  besides  that  of  high  personal 
qualities  employed  in  public  servioea^  or  before  the 
austere  virtue  which  confined  the  public  ecteem 
to  acts  of  public  utility,  support^  by  unblemished 
xeputatbn  in  private  Ufe.  But  in  the  present 
HgCj  Uiere  wasa  fiuibion  which  aet  such  antmuated 
notions  at  defiance,  controlled  the  authontv  of 
the  state  itself  and  bestowed  on  piivate  adven- 
turen  the  attachment  which  belpDygad  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  its  legal  head. 

In  the  progress  of  this  republic  the  character 
of  parties  has  already  repeatedly  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  (ram  them  aooofd- 
ingly  varied. 
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In  the  fint  periods  of  its  history,  dtiasens  wen 
divided  on  the  supposed  disrinrtions  of  birth ;  and, 
in  the  capacities  of  patrician  or  plebeian,  stiow 
for  prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emulation, 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth, 
but  with  little  jealousy  of  peiaonal  interests. 

In  a  subsequent  jMriod,  when  (he  invidioqs 
part  of  the  former  diHtinction  was  semoved.  citi- 
zens having  no  longer  the  yame  subject  or  ani- 
mosity, as  wing  bom  to  c^flerent  pretension^ 
they  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  of  in- 
di^iduahs  and  the  formation  of  aepaisyte  fiy-tiona. 
They  strove  for  the  ascendant  <^arirtocmtical  or 
democradcal  government,  ncooixlii^  to  the  inln- 
rest  they  had  fi>rmed  to  themselves  in  thejpiev». 
lence  of  either.  They  were  mdy  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  puhlio  to  their  own  pan- 
sionsk  and  entered  into  diaputes  aopoidingly, 
which  were  in  the  highest  d4pi«e  dangerous  t« 
the  commonwealth.  They  thought  personal  pra^ 
vocations  were  sufikient  to  justify  public  di*- 
orders;  or,  actuated  by  vehement  animosities^ 
they  signalued  their  victories  with  the  blood  ot 
their  antagonists.  But,  tJ^ongh  sanguinary  and 
cruel  in  their  immeiliate  execution^  they  lormed 
no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  their 
eountrv,  nor  lormed  a  i^stem  of  evils  to  continue 
beyond  the  outrage  into  which  they  themselves 
were  led  by  their  supposed  peisonal  wrongs  or 
lactious  rssentmants. 

We  are  now  agsin  once  more  to  change  thn 
scene,  and  to  have  under  oiw  consideration  tiw 
conduct  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  indiffeient 
to  any  interest  of  party  as  they  were  to  that  of 
the  republic,  or  to  any  object  of  state ;  who  had 
no  resentmanta  to  gratify,  or  who  easily  aacrifieed 
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those  whkh  they  ielt  to  the  purposes  of  a  cbol 
And  delibenite  design  on  the  sovereignty  of  their 
eountry.  Though  rivalsi  they  could  occasionally 
enter  into  combinations  for  mutual  support,  fre- 
quently changed  thifir  partizans,  and  haJ  no  per- 
manent quarrel  but  with  those  who  uniformly 
wished  to  preserve  the  republic  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  admired  the  advantam 
of  wealth  or  of  ^wer  which  were  |[ained  at  tne 
expense  of  their  country,  and  who  mdeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who 
led  a  numerous  tist  of  retainen  to  share  in  the 
•poUs  of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  years,  except  in  that 
part  where  Gssar  commanded,  been  established 
throughout  the  empire. '  Instead  of  military  ope- 
rations, the  stato  was  occupied  in  direoling  the 
fitrms  of  the  revenue,  iki  hearing  complaints  of 
oppression  fW>m  the  provinces,  and  in  appointing 
the  succession  of  military  governors.  Besides 
the  disputes  which  have  neen  mentioned  relating 
to  the  provindal  appointments  of  Crassus  and 
Cssar,  there  arose  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  their  inunediato  pre- 
decessors in  the  consulate,  Maroellinus  and  Phi- 
fipDUs^  It  was  strongly  urged  that  Piso,  Gabtnius^ 
anu  evtfn  Cesar  should  w  recalled  to  make  way 
ion  officers  who  were  entitled  to  similar  command 
in  their  turns.  This  measure  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicera  who  vehemently  contended,  that 
Piso  and  Gabinius  should  be  superceded;  but 
urged  the  continuance  of  Ccf  ur  in  his  station,  a 
circumstanoe  for  which  this  able  adventurer  had 
tak^n  sufficient  precaution  not  to  leave  it  in 
hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debste. 

Piso,  the  nearer  relation  of  Cesar,  in  the  event 
of  these  deliberations,  was  actually  recalled,  and, 
upon  his  return  to  tne  city,  complained  to  the 
senate,  in  torms  of  great  asperity,  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  character.  Cicero  had  ever  treated 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  though  in  reality  but  the  in- 
struments of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  his  bte  calamities ;  and,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  had  pronounced  against  Piso 
that  violent  invective  wtiich  atill  remains  amonc 
his  works,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  direcied  in  a  great 
measure  disproved. 

-  Ghibinius  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  and  uoring  this  time  had 
Tentured  to  employ  the  foree  of  his  province  in 
a  manner,  which,  together  with  some  other 
oflenccs,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  Auletea, 
kins  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  had 
applied  to  toe  Romans  for  aid  in  recovering  his 
crown ;  that  his  suit  had  been  granted,  but  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 
a  supposed  oracle,  which  forbade  his  beins  rein- 
stated with  a  military  force ;  that  he  haiT with- 
drawn to  Ephesus,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple,  where  he  waited  for  some  change  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour.  Lentulus,  the  governor  of 
Cillcia,  to  whom  the  business  of  restoring  him, 
though  without  military  force,  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  senate,  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  venture  to  disregard  the  restriction 
imposed  u^n  him ;  'march  with  an  army  to  re- 
store the  kmg  of  Egypt ;  posstsss  himselt  of  the 
wealth  which  was  to  be  found  in  effecting  such 
a  revolution,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of  his 
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friends  at  Rone  its  procuiicg  his  pardon  from  the 
senate,  and  even  tWr  approbation  of  what  ho 
should  have  done. 

Upon  this  question,  Cicero  advised  Lentulus, 
if  he  iiad  a  force  sufltcientto  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, not  to  lose  an  o(»portjniiv  of  performing  a 
service  which,  tbousb  not  authorised,  could  be 
aflerwards  vindicated.  But  the  business  still  re- 
mained in  suspense,  when  Gabuiius  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  probably,  by  an  advice  from  Pompey 
to  the  same  purpose  with  that  of  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus, undertook,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  augury  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  to  his  throne.  Having  received  or  bsr- 
ffldned  for  a  great  sum  of  money  in  return  for 
this  service,  he  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
towards  E^ypt,  passed  through  Palestine,  and  od 
his  way  raised  a  contribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  tbtf  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  had  married  Ar^laus; 
and,  in  order  to  strenstben  her  hands  against  her 
fiither,  had  assumed  her  husband  as  a  partner  in 
the  throne.  But  the  forors  of  these  associated 
sovereigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptole- 
my was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Gabinius,  with 
the  treasure  amassed  on  Qiis  occasion,  hoped  to 
be  secure  against  ^e  attecks  which,  at  his  re 
turn  to  Rome,  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  him, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  orade, 
and  for  the  extortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  his  own 
province  , 

In  this  busy  time  of  Cesar's  &u^n  at  Rome, 
he  himself  upon  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  from 
Germany,  had  been  called  to  defend  the  northern 
extremity  of  Gaul.  Two  separate  hordes,  the 
Tenchteri  and  UfupeteSf  pretending  to  be  driven 
b}r  su^rior  force  from  the  usual  tract  of  their 
migrations,  had  united  together,  and  presented 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
native  inhabitanto  of  the  rij[ht  of  that  river  in- 
stantly abandoned  their  habitations,  and  collect- 
ing all  the  bcato  that  could  be  found  on  it  to  the 
opposite  side,  made  a  disposition  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  these  invaders. 

.  The  Germans,  observing  theprecautions  which 
were  taking  against  them,  a^ted  to  lay  aside 
the  design  of  passinff  the  Rhine ;  and,  by  chang- 
ing their  course,  niacfe  a  feint  to  divert  the  attention 
of  their  antagonists^  in  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, they  continued  for  three  da>|s  to  retire  Ircm 
the  river.  At  tlie  cod  of  this  time,  supposing 
that  their  opponente  would  be  oft*  their  guard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  way  of  life,  they 
suddenly  turned  their  whole  cavalry,  and  in  one 
night  repassed  the  ground  over  wmch  they  had 
marched  on  the  three  preceding  davs,  surpnscd  a 
sufhcient  number  of  boate  with  which  to  accom- 
plish their  passasw,  dislodged  the  natives  of  the 
country  on  the  len  of  the  river  before  them,  and 
from  tnence  continued  their  migratbns  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  over  what  b  now 
called  the  dutehies  of  Juiiers,  of  Limbuig  and 
Luxembuigh. 

These  invaden  amounted,  by  Cesar's  account,, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls;'  a 
number  which  exceeds  that  of  the  inhabitante  of 
any  diy  in  Europe,  besides  Londoa  and  Puri^ 
and  which  may  perhaps  raise  some  suspicion  or 
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error  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  exaggeration  in 
the  commentaiy,  which  waa  itself  intended  to 
raise  the  character  of  Cesar  at  Rome.  On  the 
question  relating  to  the  pmbaUKty  of  so  great  a 
number,  it  maybe  obeerved,  that  thoee  migrating 
nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
arts  which  are  practised  to  supply  and  acoom* 
modate  populous  cities,  were  nkewise  exempt 
from  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and  acquiesced 
in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsistenoe.  Such 
nations  have  less  skill  and  industry  than  the 
roanulactUTer  and  the  trader  in  a  settled  and  well 
ngulated  city ;  but  they  have  less  waste  and  less 
misapplication  of  labour  to  superfluous  and  un- 
profitable purposes  than  take  place  in  great  cities. 

The  Grerman  nations  of  this  age,  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  obeerre  among  their  neigh- 
bours Uie  advantages  of  land  property,  and  of 
agricultun  supported  by  skill  and  industry,  yet 
fivquently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
from  policy  declined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tlement, lest  the  care  of  property,  and  the  study 
of  unnecessary  accommodation,  should  corrupt  or 
enervate  their  people.  Thor  fiivourite  occupation 
was  hunting,  which  they  considered  as  .a  prepa- 
ration for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods  and 
pasture  lands,  with  numerous  herds,  and  subsist- 
ed chiefly  by  milk,  flesh,  and  game.  They  like- 
wise knew  the  use  of  com,  or  which  they  some- 
times took  a  crop  from  &vourable  lanus;  but 
without  reKiaining  any  longer  than  one  season 
to  cultivate  any  j^iticular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in, great  and  numerous  bodies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the  fiice 
of  the  country  over  which  they  passed ;  but  the 
body  thus  moving  together  were  distinguished 
into  separate  clans  and  fraternities,  led  by  their 
headmen,  or  chiefs,  who  kept  order  in  their  seve> 
ral  divisions.  They  allowed  private  parties  to 
make  war  beyond  the  limite  or  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  clKX)se  their  leaders  for  this  purpose. 
In  peace,  the  separate  clans  had  no  band  of  con- 
nexion. If  they  had  at  any  time  a  ffeneral 
government  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
tlieir  tribes,  it  was  but  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
which  they  had  recourse  in  war,  and  on  other 
pressing  occasions. 

Under  such  equality  of  condition,  eveij  Indi- 
vidual, who  was  of  a  proper  age,  was  obliged  to 
labour  for  himself,  and  to  subsist  by  wmt  he 
procured;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procuiinff  what  was  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  likely  that  commodities  should 
accumulate;  but  the  numbers  of  the  people,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Cssar  in  this 
place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  ancient  histofy  in 
general,  was  certainly  greats 

The  Suevi,  before  whom  the  present  invaders 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  furnishing  annually  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  clouds  gathering  on  the  frontiers  of  Cesar's 
province,  re<^uired  his  presence.  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  army,  and  advanced  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Gauls,  and  the  present  invaders  ex- 
pected no  formidable  opposition  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rhine;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their  finces^ 
and  had  sent  the  great  body  of  their  horse  upon 
an  excursion  beyond  the  Meuse  to  scour  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Cesar's  approach, 
they  oifered  to  treat  with  him.  **Tbey  neiLher 
sought  (they  said)  aor  would  they  decfine  a  war 
with'the  Romans.  It  was  their  way  to  repel  in- 
juries with  the  sword,  not  to  elude  them  by  ne- 
gotiation. But  in  the  present  case,  the;y  should 
nevertheless  condescend  so  far  as  to  assure  the 
Roman  general,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine 
from  necessity,  and  sot  with  any  faiteotion  to  in- 
vade his  province.  That  if  he  were  pleased  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  they  were  in  condition 
to  merit  this  title,  should  be  content  with  the 
ground  thejr  had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other 
which  he  nught  choose  to  assign  them."  ,  Ceaar 
replied,  **  That  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he 
could  not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  they 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them  m 
a  league  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
by  whom  they  haid  been  thus  forced  to  relinquish 
their  usual  bounds." 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  German  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Cesar  suspecting  that 
they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to  Ain  time 
for  the  junction  of  all  their  forcei,  refus^  to  oom- 
ply  with  this  request,  and  continued  his  march. 
Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  cama 
he  was  again  met  by  their  deputies,  with  fresh 
intreaties  that  he  would  advance  no  &Tther,  at 
least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  who  made 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  orders  to  abstain  from 
hostinties  for  three  days :  that  in  this  time,  they 
might  have  an  answer  from  the  German  natims 
mentioned  in  their  last  conference,  and  know 
whether  such  a  league  could  be  formed,  as  was 
then  proposed,  to  give  them  some  prospect  of 
safety  in  returning  to  their  usual  haunts. 

Cesar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms ;  though  on  aooonnt 
of  what  afterwards  happened,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the.  breach  of  faith  which  followed  to 
his  enemies.^  He  agreed  to  advance  no  &ither 
than  four  miles  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  vanguard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  This  order,  however,  had  no  effect 
His  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horse.  They  had  earnestly  sued  for  a* cessation 
of  hostilities :  it  was  not  liikely  that  they  would 
have  be^n  tne  attack.  Yet  Caesar  accused  them 
of  a  desiffn,  with  this  small  party,  to  stirprise  the 
whole  ofms  cavalrj^. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  the  leaders  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  camp  unfurnished 
with  officers,  in  perfect  security,  came  in  sreat 
numbers  to  that  of  Cesar  to  exculpate  tnem- 
selves,  to  convince  him  of  their  pacific  dispoa- 
tions,  and  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  or  his 
army.  This  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  cut  off*,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  enemy  en- 
tirely, and  to  finish  the  war.  Having  aooordingly 
secmd  the  perMns  of  their  kadns^  who  had  thus 
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pot  thetnseilTes  in  his  hands,  he  advanced  with 
nis  whole  army  directly  to  their  caoip^  easily  over- 
came the  few  that  tooK  arms  to  oppose  bim,  and 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  pot  the  whole 
to  the  sword.  The  country,  over  all  the  wava 
hy  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
camp,  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  |lhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  .strewed 
with  the  slain.' 

The  Roman  ^ple,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extraordinary  massacre ;  and  when 
CflBsar,  on  account  of  this  victory,  applied  for  a 
thanksgiving,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senate,  he  was  charged  with  having  wan- 
tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  having 
dishonoured,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  arms  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  proposed  to  deliver  up  his 
person  to  those  injured  natbns,  that  he  might 
expiate,  by  his  own  suflerinffa,  so  many  acts  of 
iniustioe  and  impiety*!  whien  the  gods  might 
otherwise  avenge  on  his  country. 

The  t^erman  horse,  that  by  their  absence  had 
escaped  this  calamity  which  befel  their  country- 
men, appear  soon  after  to  have  repassed  tne 
Rhinc^  and  to  have  taken  refuge  wiu  some  of 
the  hordes  who^  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Lippe.  Thither  Cesar,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  afterwards  pursued 
them;  and  passed  the  river,  not  in  boats  and  by 
■nrprise^  as  the  Qermans  were  accustomed  to  do, 
but  in  a  manner  which  he.seems  to  have  chosen, 
as  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  state; 
he  projected  a  bridge,  which  was  executed  in  ten 
days,  with  much  in^enuityj  and  some  ostentation 
of  his  power  and  skill  Tnis  work  being  finished, 
he  placed  proper  guards  at  both  its  extremities, 
and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
into  the  contiguous  parts  of  Germany,  wbere^  on 
account  of  the  rece^ion  given  in  that  quarter  to 
the  cavalry  who  haa  escaped  the  late  massacre  on 
the  Mcuse,  he  laid  the  country  under  military 
execution. 

Cosar,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  appears  to  have  gone  up  the  eastern 
ode  of  the  river,  where  he  visited  the  Ubii,  a  na^ 
tion  inhabiting  over  against  what  are  now  the 
cities  of  Bonne  and  Cologn.  Here  he  had  in- 
telligence, that  the  Suevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
as  has  been  observed,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  ai3 
mustering  two  hunured  thousand  warriors,  who 
were  divided  into  two  squadrons  that  took  the 
field,  and  conducted  the  doaiesdc  affidrs  of  the 
nation  by  turn8,'were  preparing  to  oppose  him ; 
tittt  they  had  actually  sent  their  wivesi  children, 
and  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
and  had  assembled  their  warriors  to  meet  him. 
This  nation,  having  an  ascendant  over  all  the 
cantons  of  Uermany,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
thdr  vak>ur,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  settle 
on  Uie  tract  of  their  migrations,  or  within  reach 
of  their  excursions ;  and  that  the  country,  to  a 
great  distance  around  them,  was  aocoraingly 
waste.  In  their  own  movements,  they  never 
haked^  above  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  ftom 
fields^  which,  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of 
their  natbn,  and  to  preclude  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  passbns  that  accompany 
■ettHement,  they  saooeasiyety  abandoned. 

-  -  1  --■ —  -  — 

8  That  branch  of  tbs  Rhine  which  (hUs  into  the 
Ifeuse,  ehangss  its  name  for  that  of  Wall. 


Cffisar.  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  wax 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  expose  his  army  to  ruin,  while  even 
a  victory  could  procure  him  no  adequate  advan- 
ta^  haWng  remained  eighteen  days  on  that  side 
ofthe  Rhine,  and  employed  no  more  than  t  wentv- 
eight  days  in  the  whole  service,  chose,  while  ha 
still  had  the  reputation  of  victory  unimpsired,  to 
repass  that  river,  and  to  break  down  his  bridge. 

This  nngular  man,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  task,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  concerted  on 
purpose  to  obtain  it,  was,  nevertheless,  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impose  on  an  enemy,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  his 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  fame  of  his  actions 
at  Rome.  To  this  motive  we  may  yenture  to 
impute  the  design,  which,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  ne  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  numerous  army  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usepetes,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhhie,  and  insulted  the  warlike  nations  of 
Grermanv,  even  on  their  own  ground,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  ny  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  this  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  he  had 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  continued  his  inarch 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portus  Itius 
and  Ge8oriacum.J  While  we  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  ofthe  troops  who  could 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  people,  were  then  unknown  on 
the  continent  Cssar  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  information  in  these  particulars,  sent 
a  galley  with  orders  to  explore  the  coast,  and  to 
ot^rve  the  countenance  of  the  natives.  He  or> 
dered  all  his  shippings  and  even  those  vessels 
which  be  had  employed  the  prccedins  year 
against  the  Yened.^  to  sail  round  the  CafM  of 
Britanny  into  the  British  channel,  and  repair  to 
the  straits  which  separate  this  island  from  the 
continent 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations,  which 
evidentiy  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  nativesi 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  storm  which 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
submissive  message,  and  ofi!ered  to  come  under 
hisjnrotection. 

Cfssar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made  to 
hinii  proceeded  with  more  boldness  to  the  execu* 
tion  of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of  the 
country  he  was  leaving  might  not  create  aiiy 
trouble  in  his  absence,  ne  obliged  them  to  give 
hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  orhis 
army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  assembled 
at  the  most  convenient  haven  on  the  Gaulish 
side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wissan,  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,*  eighty  transports  or  ships 
of  burden,  with  a  number  ofgalleys  to  accommo-. 
date  the  officers  of  rank,  and  their  equipagii 
The  remainder  of  his  shipping  was  yet  detamer^ 
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by  oontrary  windi,  in  a  creek  at  aoine  milea  dis- 
tance, Bupposec)  to  be  Boulogne;  thither  he  sent 
his  cavalry,  with  ordeTs  to  embark  on  board  the 
ships  where  they  lay.  He  himself  went  on  board, 
with  the  infiintry  of  two  lesions,  at  the  former 
haven,  and  having  found  a  nvourable  wind  and 
moderate  weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  night, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  o(i  the  following 
day,  at  ten  in  the  mominff.  The  cliffs,  where 
he  first  came  near  to  the  shore,  were  high  and 
sltjep,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  numerous 
bodies  of  foot,  of  men  on  horseback,  and  even  in 
wheel  carriages,  from  which  the  natives  of  this 
country  were  accustomed  to  make  war.  It  beitig 
imposstble  to  land  under  such  difficultiei^  and  in 
the  face  of  this  opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  the  northward  about  eight  miles,  with 
a  favourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  the  fht  shore^ 
which  surrounds  the  Downs;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  times  was  built,  ran  his  trans- 
ports aground,  ahd  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  tne  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man galleys,  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  ad- 
vance even  some  way  into  the  water  to  oppose 
the  descent  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually 
runs  high,  and  the  Rominsi  from  where  their 
vessels  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
Chat  was  too  deep  to  allow  tnem  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,,  and  durst 
act  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadvantages. 
Casar  seeing  his  men  unusually  backward,  did 
not  think  proper  in  these  circumstances  to  urge 
them  futher;  but  ordered  some  of  the  lightest 
vessels,  whieh  were  mounted  with  missile  en- 

g'nei^  or  manned  with  archers  and  slingers, 
row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they  could  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  landing-place,  and  from 
thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  dbposition  suc- 
ceeded so  well«  that  the  beach  close  to  the  water 
was  presently  cleared,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  descend  from  their  ships,  and  to  wade  undis- 
turbed to  the  land. 

The  Britona  seeing  their  enemy  in  poasession 
of  thd  shore,  onered  to  surrender,  and  were  about 
to  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  encouraged  them  again  to  take 
arms.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  in- 
fantry had  landt^,  a  second  division  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry^  appeared  innght;  but  before 
they  could  reach  the  land,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm;  part  was  driven  back  on  the  coast 
of  Guul,  i>art  earned  down  the  British  channel, 
and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous  shores. 
Even  the  shipping,  from  which  the  legions  had 
disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surf,  or  at  an- 
chor in  a  high  sea  and  spring-tide,  with  which  the 
Italians  were  unacquainted,  were  set  adrift,  or 
filled  with  water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or 
greatly  shattered,  and  rendered  unservioeahle. 

By  these  mistbrtunas,  Cesar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  subsist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  wai  in  dinger  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  s  lipping.  The  natives  retracted 
their  late  submission,  began  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
of  the  Roman  cdtn^.  They  flattered  themselves 
thjt  t  le  enemy  wjuld  be  obliged  to  depart,  or 

1  Planum  St  apsrtuin  littus.  Bae  CMar*s  Conunsn- 
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ma.<  perish  ibr  want  d  proviakMis;  and  that 
the^  would,  by  the  example  of  so  vain  and  ca- 
lamitous an  attempt,  deter  every  sttanger  for  the 
future  from  invading  their  island. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  employed 
all  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  dihgenoein 
repairing  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  soma 
{)rovisions,  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  interoept  hia 
foragera  and  obligeuhim  to  cover  them  witn  the 
whcMe  force  of  his  army.  The  legions  were  aft 
first  graitly  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  efifect  of 
the  critisn  chariots^  and  by  the  want  of  thdr 
own  cavalry;  but  as  they  prevailed  in  every 
close  fight,  the  Britons  were  aoon  (Miged  to  re- 
new their  former  submission,  and  became  bound 
to  deliver  double  the  number  of  hostages  thej 
had  formeriy  stipulated.  But  Cesar  not  think- 
ing it  proper,  with  shattered  vesaels,  at  the  mercj 
of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  thia 
performance  of  this  article,  onJered  the  hostages  to 
be  sent  after  him  into  Gbul,  re-embarked  wim  his 
army,  anil  with  the  first  favourable  wind  repassed 
to  the  continent  At  his  ahivsl,  he  found  that 
the  GUuls,  upon  Uie  report  of  his  late  misfortune^ 
had  revolted;  that  .one  of  his  transports,  with 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  having  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  landing  at  a  separate  place,  wera 
attacked ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  tha 
remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  relief.  The  Mo- 
rini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  tha 
low  countries,  had  taken  arms  against  the  ofiioera 
he  had  stationed  to  keep  them  in  awe.  The 
campaign  therefore  concluded  with  the  opentinna 
which  were  necessary  to  <}uell  this  revolt  La* 
bienus  subdued  the  Morini.  Gluintus,  Titurius!, 
Sabinus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  having  laid  waste 
great  p^  of  the  low  countries,  feu  back  to  the 
coast 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into  win-^ 
ter  quarters :  and  Cesar,  as  if  sensible  that  he 
had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  smalt 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  roi^ht 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation 
of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet, 
and  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many  more 
ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  construction  mora 
fit  for  that  service,  broader,  and  more  capadoua 
in  the  hull,  for  the  receptbn  of  men  and  borae^ 
and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing.  The  timber  was  probably  taken  from 
the  neij^hbouring  forests;  but  the  materials  of 
his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from  Spain. 
Having  taken  these  measures  to  enable  him  at  a 
more  convenient  season  toxenew  his  ei^peditioii 
into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed, 
as  has  been  already  related,  in  obtaining  for  them- 
selves, and  for  him,  the  objects  which  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughta 
on  the  treasures  of  the  e^st,  and  projected  the  sale 
of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  dispo- 
sal in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Pompey  too  was  flrra- 
tified  in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  command  of  an 
army  and  the  patronage  of  a  great  province, 
while  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy  bis  con- 
sideration, and  was  vested  with  a  spedet  of 
monarchy,  in  wielding  the  united  powera  of  the 
party.  Cesar  had  provided,  what  he  knew  in 
the  end  was  to  decide  every  controversy,  a  gnat 
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•nny,  inarad  to  wrvioe,  and  in  a  station  which 

gave  an  easy  acoesB  to  Italy,  and  the  command 

of  Rome.    As  if  secure  of  their  interests^  they 

permitted  the  election  of  consuls  to 

U.  C.  699.  P'^^cc^   without   disturbance ;  and 

suffered  Lucius   Doniitius  Aheno- 

Akmobar      ^^^  ^  professed  par^zan  of  the 

Vu9,  jfyp.      senate,  together  with  Appius  Glau- 

Cfawd  PmI-  dius,  to  be  elected  consuls ;  Marcus, 

chtr.  Cato^  and  Milo,  to  be  placed  in  the 

list  of  prstors;  and  several  citizens, 

well  afiected  to  the  senate,  to  be  admitted  into 

the  college  of  tribunes.  . 

The  winter  and  spring,  however,  were  inac- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  aiistocraey.  Cato  proba- 
bly, dill  not  see  sny  public  object  in  whicn  to  en- 
gAji;e  with  advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his 
office,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  by 
his  authority,  and  by  his  example,  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  the  age.  The  dangerous 
powers  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  per- 
sons, from  whose  ambition  the  republic  had  much 
to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly  alarmed  the  senate ;  but 
this  body,  though  led  by  Domitius,  one  of  the 
consuls,  by  Cato  and  Milo^.two  of  the  prstora, 
and  supported  by  many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not 
think  toemselves  entitled  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  those  sranti,  nor  to  attempt  the  revocation 
of  what  had  been  so  recently  confirmed  by  the 
people. 

Pompe^,  now  master  of  Spain  and  part  of 
Africa,  with  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  com- 
mission to  furn'ish  the  public  granaries  withcoriL 
remained  in  Italy,  and  passedthe  greater  part  of 
his  time  amone  his  country  villas,  executing  the 
duties  of  genenu  purveyor  with  the  assistenoe  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  managing  his  intriffues  in 
the  city  by  means  of  his  agente  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assiduity 
of  real  courtiera,  and  with  a  servility,  which,  in 
a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corruption  of  man- 
ners. He  ev«n'  maintained  the  appearances  of 
royalty  in  the  state  which  he  assumed,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.  While  he 
himself  effected  reserve  and  moderation,  in  order 
to  appear  worthy  of  his  rank,  his  retainera  ever 
treated  him  as  a  great  nrinoe,  and  with  his  con- 
nivance fomented  disonieis  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate;  to  the  end  that  the 
republic  might  be  forced  to  rely  on  him  for 
support,  whue  he  himself  afiected  to  decline  the 
burden.  • 

In  the  management  of  these  intrigues,  and  in 
the  full  hopes  of  their  sucoesa^  Pompey  was  now 
lejH  by  Crassusy  as  well  as  by  OjBBsar.  The  firrt, 
fn  his  impatience  to  teke  possesnon  of  his  govem- 
mentj  had  broken  throuffh  all  the  impeJimento 
.that  were  placed  to  hinSer  his  departure  from 
Rome,  made  haste  to  Brundushim  with  his  army, 
embarked,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourableness 
of  the  season,  and  with  considerable  Iosb^  both  of 
men  and  of  shipping  in  a  storm,  made  his  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the 
pretor  still  sounded  in  his  ears.  He  dreaded  a 
vote  of  the  senate  or  people  to  recall  his  com* 
mission.  It  appears,  that  soon  after  his  departure^ 
a  motion  had  Iwen  actually  made  for  this  purpose; 
and  that  Cicero, .  though  formeriy  on  ill  terms 
with  CraaBU^  being  taught  by  his  late  suflerings 
to  court  the  fiivoux  of  those  who  oould  either  hurt 


or  protect  him,  appeared  on  this  quedaon  in  his 
favour,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  merit  of  ob- 
taining the  decision  that  was  given  to  oonfinn 
his  oonmiission.^ 

But  without  attending  to  the  state  of  these  de- 
liberations at  Rome,  Crassus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  In 
passing  through  Ghdatia,  finding  Dejotarus,  sove- 
reign of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 
age^  occupied  in  a  work  that  is  becoming  at  every 
age,  hinluing  a  new  city,  and  making  a  settle- 
ment for  iDoie  peopte;  he  is  said  to  have  ot^ 
served  to  the  prince,  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
late,  at  his  age,  to  fonn  projecte  of  new  settle- 
mentoj  "nor  are  you  very  eariy,"  replied  the 
other,  **in  your  undeitakmg  the  conquest  in 
Parthb." 

Craasus  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  having  ever 
considered  riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving 
at  eminence  and  power,  no^  joined,  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  youthful  ambition,  the  avarice  of  age. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the  temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  wherever 
else  he  could  find  it.  He  made  a  pretence  of  the 
military  levies  to  be  made  in  the  provinces  for  ex- 
torting money;  and  afterwards,  reserving  the 
money  he  had  raised  for  his  own  use,  neglected 
the  levies.  He  required  of  the  different  Jutricte 
of  his  province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  allies^ 
large  quotas  of  men,  and  milituy  stores,  merely 
that  the^  might  buy  exemptions  with  proportionid 
sums  of  nwney.*  In  the  same  spirit  of  avarice 
and  rapacitj,  ne  invaded  the  Paithians  without 
any  authority  from  the  stete^  and  even  witiiout 
thepretence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Partbians,  like  other  dynasties  which  be- 
fore or  since  have  arisen  in  that  part  of  the  workL 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tiffris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  present  date,  a  swarm 
from  the  north  had  migrated  to  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Ti^is,  overran  the  country  round  Ctesi- 
phon,  continued  to  harass  the  neighbourhood  by 
their  depredations ;  and,  at  last,  being  coiAmanded 
by  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  this^  new  kingdom, 
took  possession  of  an  extensive  country,  ami 
thougn  under  a  new  name,  in  fact  restored  the 
monarchy  of  Persia.^ 

The  rarthian,  or  new  Persian  monarchy, 
being  yet  in  ite  vigour,  was  the  most  formidable 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Ite  tbroes  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  horse.  Part  intended  for  regu- 
lar charges^  cased  in  heavy  armour,  and  using 
the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  manner  for 
expedition  and  swiftness,  and  usins  the  bow. 
While  in  the  field  they  were  attended  oy  herds  of 
spare  horses^  which  the^  pastured,  or  drove  in  the 
rear  of  their  armies.  W itn  this  supply,  upon  any 
occasional  loss,  they  new-mounted  their  cavalry^ 
or,  having  reliefs  of  fresh  horses,  performed 
amaxing  marchesi  and  frequently  presented  them- 
selves to  their  enemies,  where  it  was  not  expected 
they  could  appear.  They  had  difierent  notions 
of  victory  and  defeat  from  other  nations  ;^  they 
always  counted  its  victory,  when,  by  their  fiightai 
they  drew  an  enemy  into  straito  by  hasty  and 
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unguarded  pafsaitf,'  and  often  enjoyed  the  ffrett" 
est  advantage  when  they  aeemed  to  Iw  roated  and 
toflv. 

When  Craesufli  advanced  to  the  EophTateti, 
Orodes  king  of  ParthU,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Artabazee,  on  the  aide  of  Armenia,  sent  a 
deputation  to  expostulate  with  the  Roman  gene- 
Tal  on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach ;  Crassus 
made  answer,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons  of 
his  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Seleucia,  "  here," 
aaid  one  of  the  Parthia  n  messengers  (showing  the 
palm  of  his  band,)  "  hair  will  grow  before  ymi 
shall  arrive  at  Seleuda.*'  Graasos  proceeded  in 
his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates)  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  without  any  reaastance. '  Having 
continued  his  operations  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  he  returned  fur  the  winter  into  Syria.^ 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined 
hy  his  son  Publius,  who  had  served  some  years  in 
a  coni(Sderable  rank  in  the  army  in  Gaul,  and  was 
now  detached  by  Cesar  with  a  thousand  horse, 
and  many  marks  of  honour,  to  act  under  his 
lather  in  Syria. 

This  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  after  the  season 
had  become  far  spent,  served  only  to  alarm  and 
provoke  the  enemy,  without  procuring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  arms  of  the  Romans;  and  hostili- 
ties were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 
gmt  animosity,  when  Crassus  was  to  prosecute 
toe  war  which  he  had  thus  commenced  on  such 
danzerous  ground. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  continual  occu- 
pation for  his  tmops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  net^bour- 
nood  of  that  province.  He  himself  with  his  usual 
activity,  having  been  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  I 
winter,  and  tutving  conferred  with  the  persons 
with  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of  his 
affiurs  at  Rome,  proceeded  to  Illyncum,  upon  a 
report,  that  this  part  of  his  province  was  infested 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Pyrustie,  a  warlike  tribe 
on  the  frontier.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  invaders 
withdrew,  and  were  disowned  by  their  nation. 
The  state  denied,  that  they  had  ever  given  a 
commission  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  province, 
became  bound  for  the  future  to  restrain  tne  depre- 
dations of  private  adventurers,  and  gave  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  this  article. 

Early  in  spring,  Cosar  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low 
countries,' and  found,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
orden  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  preening 
campaign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  transport 
vessels,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  were  actually 
built  in  different  harboun  from  Ostend  to  Bou- 
bnge,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launched,  and 
directed  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the  same  port 
from  which  he  sailed  on  the  preceding  year,  in 
order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  intended  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  But,  before  his  departure,  being 
informed  that  certain  nations  on  the  Moselle 
were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  were  soliciting  the 
Germans  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  assist^ 
ance,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave  any  ene- 
my on  foot  in  hb  rear,  and  that  he  might  secure 
the  peace  of  Gaul  in  his  absence,  he  marched  to 
the  Moselle  with  four  legions  and  eight  hundred 
horse.  Upon  his  arrivaihe  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  people  divided  between  two  leaders, 

1  DiaCsss.lib.xl.c4S. 
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I  who,  being  jealous  df  each  oth«r,  made  their  sob^ 
'  mission  sefiarately,  and  pive  the  necesaaiy  hos- 
tam  as  a  pledge  for  their  future  bdiavionr. 

With  theae  securitie^^  Cesar  returned  to  the 
coast,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  ^^n  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  his  transports  actually  assem- 
bled; the  other  fortj  transports  had  been  pot 
back  by  contrary  wii|ds,  and  were  still  retained 
at  the  port  at  wHich  they  had  been  boilt.  The 
force  intended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain  con- 
sisted of  five  legions,  amounting  poasiUy,  on  the 
pfohable  supposition  that  they  were  not  complete^ 
to  about  twenty  thousand  men,*  together  with  a 
body  of  Gauls,  including  man^  of  their  chleAi, 
whom  Cesar  chose  to  retain  with  his  army,  ra- 
ther as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  country- 
men, than  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war.  The  fieel 
consisted  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  tranapoit  ves- 
sels, twenty-eight  srmed  galleys,  with  many  ten- 
don and  small  craft,  provided  by  ofiioers  for  their 
own  oonveniency,  and  for  the  reception  of  their 
equipages;  in  all  eight  hundred  sail. 

Tne  wind  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenly 
days^  after  the  fleet  was  assemble^  the  troops 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of  tms 
time  the  wmd  changed,  and  the  troops  besan  to 
embark,  but  were  sudklenW  interrupted  by  the 
desertion  of  a  Graulish  chief;  who^  bdng  averse  to 
the  service,  thought  this  9  fovourableoppoitumty 
to  disengage  himself  with  his  folbwers.  Cesar 
considered  this  desertion  as  a  dedaratlon  of  vrar, 
and  bein^  sensible  of  the  danger  be  might  incur 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  having  such  cneinies  in 
his  rear,,  suspended  the  embarkation,  and  sent  a 
party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who^ 
Doing  overtaken,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend niraself.  His  foUowera  were  brougbt  back 
and  obliged  to  embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this 
service  the  embarkaflon  proceeded,  and  being 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fair,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  the 
channel ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  havlm;  foiled, 
or  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  the  ti£  being 
set  to  the  northward,  tbej^  were  carried  a  oonsider- 
aole  way  in  that  direction  past  the  port  for  which 
they  had  steered.  At  day-break,  they  saw  the 
land  of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed  to  leave 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  island^  probably  the 
south  foreland,  astern :  but  with  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they  arrived  at 
noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  for  dis- 
tant from  the  landing-phee  of  the  fomser  year, 
but  loss  exposed  tft  the  sea.  This  piace  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  PigweU  Bay^  beyond  Uw 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to  Sandi 
Haven.* 


3  The  lesioBs,  at  tbe  ead  of  tUs  campa^,  weia  »• 
dttoed  to  3.500. 

4  Bee  Cesar's  Commentaries. 

5  Mr  (TAnvilie,  on  a  tupptMition  tbatCeear  nost 
bave  passed  into  Britain  by  the  shortest  pmsibte  liaa, 
fixes  upon  Hitb.  about  eight  miles  west  of  Diwer,  as 
the  place  of  his  landing  in  his  firat  invasion  of  Britain : 
and,  consequently,  oh  some  other  conti(nio«a  part  as 
the  place  of  his  landins  in  the  second  invasion ;  bnt 
this  does  not  sgree,  either  With  the  description  of  |to 
coast,  being  ytemiM  n  mptrtmm  SttMay  or  with  the  se- 
quel of  the  story,  which  plaoss  soone  such  river  as 
ttie  Btour  to  be  paaaed  in  his  march,  about  twelve 
miles  fkom  tbe  shore.  The  coast  at  Hith.  thoafh*nol 
altogether  inaroeisible,  is  steep  and  billy,  and  wouM 
have  exposed  CBsar  to  diikultks  ia  his  llnl< 
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Tlie  BiitoiM  had  lawmbled-afl  farmerij  to  op- 
pow  the  descent  of  the  Roraaos ;  but,  on,  the 
Appearance  of  so  great  a  fleet,  were  iiitunidated, 
and  withdrew  from  the  coast, 

Cesar,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  foiuid  a 
safer  road  for  his  snips  than  that  at  which  he  had 
stationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left  his  fleet 
at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any  attempts  of 
the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  three 
hundred  horse,  that  were  properly  entrenched  on 
the  shore.  Heine  informed  tliat  the  Britons  had 
their  forces  aasemmed  on  a  small  river  ^probably 
the  Stour\  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  his  landing-place,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
in  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  came  up  with 
them,  dislodged  them  from  their  post,  and  obliged 
them  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of  retreat  in.  that 
neighbourhood,  which,  on  occasion  of  their  own 
war^  had  been  fortified  in  their  manner  with  a 
moat,  and  ramparts  of  wood.  To  reduce  them  in 
this  strong  hold,  be  erected  some  works^  and  made 
regular  approaches ;  but  as  he  had  not  invested 
the  place,  the  only  eflect  of  his  attack  was,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  to  continue 
their  retreat    He  had  taken  his  resolution  to 

Earsoe  them  on  the  following  day,  and  had  begun 
is  march  in  three  divisions,  when  it  appeared, 
that  the  element  which  is  the  safeguafd  of  Bri- 
tain, though  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  its  ene- 
mies at  a  distance^  yet  is  subject  to  accidents 
.  which  render  the  attempt  of  invaders  very  diffi- 
cult, and  their  condition,  even  when  on  ahote, 
sufficiently  hazardous.  To  this  purpose  a  mes- 
se^nger  overtook  Cesar  on  his'marcb  with  tidinfl% 
that  all  his  ships,  in  a  storm  which  arose  in  me 
preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  their  an- 
chors, h£l  run  foul  of  each  other,  that  many  of 
them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and  all  of  them 
greatly  damaged. 

Casar,  on  this  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and^  having  fixed  the  main  body  of  his  afmy  in 
a  well-fortined  camp;  he  himself  with  a  proper 
escort,  returned  to  tne  coast.  At  his  arrival,  he 
found  tbat  forty  of  his  ships  were  irrecoverably 
lost ;  but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  dia- 
maged,  might  be  refitted.  For  tins  purpose  he 
gave  orders  in  his  army,  that  all  who  bad  been 
instructed  in  the  tiade  of  a  carpenter  should  re- 
pair to  the  sea-port  to  be  em{»oyed  in  refitting 
the  fleet ;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise  from 
Gaul,  and  gave  directions  for  building  a  number 
of  new  vessels  on  different  parts  of  that  eoast ; 
and  to  guard,  for  the  future,  against  such  acci- 
dents as  had  lately  be&llen  his  ships,  he  ordered 
that  they  should  be  drawn  on  shore.  In  this 
work  the  army  was  incessantly  employed  for  ten 
days,  and  without  intermission  even  in  the  night. 
The  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this  ouuiner  secured 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  covered  by  an 
entrenchment  on  the  side  of  the  land,  he  returned 
to  his  camp)  and  resumed  the  operations  of  his 
army. 
^  It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Brijtain,  being 
divided  into  many  small  cantons,  or  separate 
principalities,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently at  war  among  themselves,  had  been  ac^ 
tually'at  variance  when  Cesar  arrived;  but, 
during  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  fleet  had  given  them,  that  they 

tioni  on  shore,  whicb  iM  could  not  possibly  luiv«  omit* 
ted  to  mention. 


had  agreed  to  soapend  their  own  quarrels,  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  formeily, 
under  Cassivelaunus}  a  chieftain  of  MiddleseXi 
or,  as  C<Bsar  describes  him,  a  piince  residinff  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  at  &aai 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  nume- 
rous^ army  of  tnfantiy,  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled - 
him  to  harass  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and, 
following  the  tracts  that  were  clear  of  underwood, 
not  ohly  to  gaH  them  with  missilev  from  the 
thickets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  with  his 
horsemen  and  chariots,  even  in  nlaoes  where  the 
ground  seemed  least  fitted  for  tne  movement  of 
such  bodies.  Encouraged  with  his  success  in 
this  species  of  warfore,  he  ventured  to  attack  the 
whole  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  being 
on  a  foraeing  pwty,  were  supported  b^  an  entire 
legion.  But  the  Britons  being,  in  this  attempt, 
d^eated  with  great  slaughter,  their  chief  loet 
courage^  or  was  deserted  oy  his  followers,  and 
never  more  attempted  to  face  the  Romans. 

Cesar,  finding  this  enemy  remit  his  ardour, 
advanced  with  a  quicker  pace.  From  his  silence 
on  the  subject  of  ai^  difficulty  in  passihff  the 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  folbwed 
the  vale  of  the  Slour  to  Ashford,  and  irom  thence 
to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidstone,  near  to 
which  place  the  river  Medwav  is  everywhere 
naturally  fordablei  and  from  the  length  of  his 
march,  being  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea, 
when  he  came  upon  tlw  banks  of  the  Thames^ 
we  may  suppose  nim  to  have  arrived  on  that  river 
at  the  reach  which  runs  from  south  to  north, 
somewhere  between  Kingstone  and  Brentford. 
There  he  observes^  that  t&  only  ford  in  the  river 
was.  fenced  and  guarded;  that  a  row  of  sharp 
stakes  was  driven  under  water;  that  the  opposite 
bank  was  lined  with  a  palisade,  and  manned  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  natives.  He  neverthe- 
less proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attack,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  post,  and,  without  any  kws,  eflected  his 
passage,  although  his  men  were  obliged  to  wade 
up  to  the  chin. 

Caaaivelaunus  had,  for  some  time,  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  Roman  army ;  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  observing  their  motion^  and 
with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  country  before 
them  of  every  particular  by  which  they  could 
profit  on  their  inarch.  Cesar,  on  his  part,  ad- 
vanced with  the  precautions  nee  penary  against 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  had  destroyed  what 
could  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  army,  he  de- 
stroyed what  was  left,  in  order  to  force,  the  na- 
tives to  submission.  In  this  state  of  the  war, 
having  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  country  aiuI  the  mannen  of  the 
people,  he  gives  the  ioUowing  account  of  both : 
"  Tnat  on  the  coast  there  were  ookmies  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  countries  from  whence  they  had 
come ;  that  these  colonies  beinff  possessed  of  agri* 
culture,  and  well  stocked  wiui  cattle,  were  ex- 
tremely populous;  that  the)r  had  money  made  of 
iron  or  brass;  the  first  of  which  metals,  with  great 
quantities  of  tin,  were  found  in  their  own  isund ; 
the  other  metal  was  imported  from  abroad ;  that 
the  vrinter  was  milder  here  than  in  Gaul ;  that 
the  woods  of  Britain  furnished  the  same  timber 
with  those  ofGaul,  except  the  fir  and  the  becohi 
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nhd  that  the  houMs  were  huih  hi  the  Mune  man- 
ner in  both  oountrips."  Prom  this  account  of 
thi^  coast  he  proceeds  to  observe,  **  That  the  in- 
land parts  .were  oooupieil  br  the  orij^nal  natives, 
who^  with  little  com,  subsisted  chwfly  by  milk 
and  the  other  produce  of  their  herds ;  that,  by  a 

Cfticular  superstition,  although  possessed  of 
res,  of  seese,  and  other  fowN,  they  were  forbid 
to  eat  of  these  animals ;  that  they  were  curious  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  person ;  affected  to  have 
bushy  whiskers,  and  k>ng  hair;  that  they  stained 
OT'peinted  their  bodies  iSfa  blue  Colour,  and  had 
no  clothes  besides  the  skins  of  beasts ;  that  they 
associated  in  small  clubs  or  fraternities  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  niimber."  And  adds  a  cireumstance 
in  which,  if  he  were  not  deceived,  as  is  eommon 
enough  to  foreii^ners,  by  some  appearances  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  htm,  he  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  divenity  wluch  takes 
place  amonc^  mankind  in  settling  the  canon  of 
external  actions.  The  brothers^  the  father,  and 
the  son,  though  separately  married,  and  reput^ 
the  parents  of  children,  brought  forth  by  their 
respective  wives,  yet,  without  jealousy  or  im- 
putation of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in  com- 
mon.' 

C«nr,  beinflr  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Trinobantes,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  ana  Suffijlk. 
The  sovereign  of  this  canton  having,  in  some 
quarrel  with liis  own  people,  been  expelled  from 
his  dominion,  had  taken  refuge  vvith  Cesar 
in  Graul,  and  was  now,  by  force  of  the  Roman 
arms,  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Five  other  jirin- 
cipalities  made  thor  submissioBat  the  same  time. 


Cpssivelaufius  retired  to  his  principal  ibrtrea% 
which,  consisting  of  a  palisade  and  a  ditch  situated 
in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  woods,  fvas  by 
the  natives,  as  Cssar  is  pleased  to  express  him- 
self, called  a  town,  and  was  in  reality,  in  case  of 
ttlarm,  a  place  of  retreat  ibr  themselves  and  their 
cattle.  On  the  approach  and  attack  of  Cesar  on 
one  side,  Cassivelaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on 
the  other,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  many 
of  his  men,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

Afterthis  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeavoured, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  give  Cssar  some  trouble  in 
his  rear ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  onjer  to 
the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  assemble  their  people, 
and  endeavour  to  force,  the  Roman  station,  and 
destroy  the  Roman  shipping,  where  they  lay  on 
the  roast  They  acoonling'y  attacked  the  in- 
trencbment,  but  were  repubra ;  and  Csssivelaunus 
himself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  defection  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  anil  by  his  repeated  de- 
feats, determined  to  make  his  submission.  The 
season  of  the  year  bemff  far  advanced,  and  Cesar, 
desirous  to  retire  with  nonour  from  a  country  in 
which  he  vras  not  prepared  to  make  any  settle- 
ments, accepted  this  on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhaMtfaig  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hostages 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  invaders, 
with  a  numerous  assembbge  of  prisoners,  t^en 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  their  ships^  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  ve- 
ocive  them  at  one  embarkation,  were  obliged  to 
return  for  a  second;  and  in  this  way  succes- 
sivc^Iy,  without  any  material  accident,  tnmsported 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  into  GauL 


CHAPTER  11, 

Death  qf  JvUa  the  daughter  of  Cdetar  and  the  itife  of  Pompey —  Trial  of  C?a5intus — DetieeMofi 
of  an  infamouM  TransaHion  of  Memmius  and  Ahentiifarbus — Revolt  qf  the  Low  Omnirie* — 
\iUitaTy  Execution  against  the  InkabUanta  of  the  Country  hetipeen  ike  Rhine  and  the  Meuee — 
Oper<Uion»  qf  Craeeue  in  Mesopotamia — His  Death — Compeiiticnfor  the  Consulate— Death  qf 
Ctodius-^Riot  in  the  City—Pompey  sole  Consul^  Ti  ial  ofMilo. 


WHILE  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain, 
there  happened,  bv  the  death  of  Julb,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cesar  andfthe  wife  of  Pompey,  a  great 
chance  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  rention 
which  subsisted  between  them,  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  their  supposed  political  interests.  The 
connection  which  then  came  to  be  dissolved,  had 
been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  between 

Earties  whose  interfering  objects  of  ambition  must 
ave  otherwise,  on  many  occasions,  excited  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Neither  the  &ther-in-'aw,  nor 
the  son,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  bis  ambition  to 
mere  affection,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that 
the  other  shoukl  be,  in  some  degree,  the  dupe  of 
his  relation,  and  shoukl  abate  a  little  of  the  jea- 
lousy to  which  he  v?as,  by  bis  situation  and  his 
objects,  so  naturally  incUned.  This  passion, 
however,  we  may  believe  was  far  from  having 
been  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  either.  The 
choice  which  Pompey  made  of  Spain  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  a  military  command  tor  a  term  uf  five 

1  See  CMar*8  Gommsntaries  oa  bis  last  expedition 
to  Britain. 


years,  probably  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  retain 
his  superiority  over  Cesar,  and  to  have  in  his 
power,  in  case  of  a  breach  between  them,  a  pro- 
vince, though  less  contiguous  to  Italy  than  that 
which  was  neld  by  Cesar,  not  less  ntled  to  fur- 
nish formidable  armies  and  the  resources  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  effects  of  jealousy,  while 
the  familiar  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son  sub- 
sisted between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  while 
Crassus  continued  to  bold  a  species  of  Inilance  in 
their  councils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  consequence  and  power.  But  the 
death  of  Julia,  and  that  likewise  of  the  child  of 
which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  to  any 
real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  even  to  any 
semblance  of  friendship^  and  rendered  them,  from 
this  time  forward^  mutually  jealous  of  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  gained,  whether  in  respect 
to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state  and  popu- 
larity at  Rome. 

It  b  observed,  that,  from  this  date,  Cesar  be- 
came more  than  formerly  attentive  to  reports 
from  the  dty,  and  more  careful  of  hb  intelligence 
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from  tbenoe  t>  aad  that  he  endeaToared  to  gun 
every  peraon  who  might  be  of  oonaequenoe  in  de- 
cidins^  the  contest  which  he  perceived  must  ariie. 
Among  these  he  paid  his  court  in  particular  to 
Cicero,  who  was  Ukely,  al»ttt  this  time,  to  devote 
hiniBelf  to  Pompey,  and  whom  lie  wished,  at 
least,  to  keep  in  suspenw)  between  them :  for  this 
purpose,  as  appears  from  their  correspondence^ 
lie  applied,  as  usual,  to  his  vanity,  and,  while  he 
was  mercing  the  woods  of  Britain  in  pursuit  of 
Cassivelannus  and  his  painted  followers,'  affected 
to  read  and  to  admire  verses  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  person  much  more  esteemed  for  his 
prose  than  nis  poetry. 
The  Roman  army  had  been  templed  into  Britain 


were  the  prindpiil  spoils  of  Gmul ;  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  consequence  of  hu  conquests  in 
that  country,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in 
supporting  his  influence  at  Rome.  While  Pom* 
pey  procured  his  own  amxiintment  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Cosar  in  the  provinces,  Cesar,  in  his  turn, 
projected  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie  with  the 
munificence  of  Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other 
citizens^  who  made  such  works  a  part  of  their 

KGcy,  to  gain  the  people.  For  this  purpose 
Bsar  proposed  to  build  a  Basilica,^  and  to 
enlarge  the  forum,  at  an  ezpenae  of  six  millions 
Romm  money,  or  about  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
to  rail  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  marble  ballis- 
ters,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  colonadd 
or  portico  extending  a  thousand  paoea^  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  several  works^  Cssar  affected  to  con- 
sult or  to  employ  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  fiat^ 
tered  his  vanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of  being 
able  also  to  direct  his  councils^*  in  what  related  Ux 
matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  parties  in  the  pity,  though 
engaged  on  the  side  of  different  competitors  ror 
office  at  the  approaching  elections^  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of  Gabiniua.  This  officer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached 
for  diaobeyinc^  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  for  con- 
tempt of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt.  But 
having,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  andor  Ccaar, 
eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in 
mat  confidence,  and,  on  his  journey,  save  out, 
Siat  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  upon 
his  approach  to  the  city,  hearing  in  what  manner 
the  senate  and  people  were  afiected  towards  him, 
he  thought  proper  to  make  his  entry  in  the  night; 
and  being  arrived,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, did  not  even  venture  to  appear  in  the  senate 
for  ten  days.  No  less  than  three  prosecutions 
wero  preparing  against  him;  for  treason,  for  ex- 
tortion in  his  province,  and  for  other  crimes. 
The  first  day  on  which  he  presented  himse  f  in 
the  senate,  the  consuls,  when  he  would  have 
withdrawn,  commanded  him  to  stay.  And,  hav- 
ing called  the  Ikrmers  of  the  revenue  from  Syria, 
who  attended  with  a  complaint  from  the  provmce^ 
bid  them  state  their  charge. 

S  Cicero  ad  Oiiint  flrat.  1H>  il.  sp^  19.  st  lib.  iii.  sp.  1. 

3  Ibiil.  lib.  ii.  ep.  uit.    Ad  Atticiiin.  lib.  iv.  ep.  10. 

4  Wbai  the  Rcniani  called  a  Datillca  or  palace,  was 
a  kind  of  exchange,  eootalalng  portieoss  for  mar- 
clMBU,  and  other  publk  aceooimodatioBs. 

5  Cicero  ad  Att.  Uh.  iv.  ep.  18. 
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An  allercatkm  ensoed,  in  which  Cuera,  mind- 
ful of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Ghd)inini^ 
,  took  a  prinapal  part  aminst  him,  and  pronounced 
an  invective^  which  the  other  returned  with  the 
abusiv«  appellation  of  fugitive,  in  allusion  to  his 
late  exile.*  Yet,  soon  after,  when  this  criminal 
was  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
Cioercs  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  under- 
took, at  the  solkitation  of  Pompey,  to  appear  in 
his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes^  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  vrith  great  force, 
a  charge  of  treason  against  Gabinius.^  The 
judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called,  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictors 
were  preparing  to  seise  their  prisoner,  his  eon,  a 
young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a  virtue  highly 
esteemed  fay  the  Romans,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  tribune,  and  being  rudely  spumed  on 
the  ffrountl,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badge 
of  Roman  nobility ;  the  spectators  were  moved ; 
Lehus  Balbusy  another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed, 
and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  people^ 
commanded  Um  process  to  stop.* 

The  other  prosecutions  nevertheless  were  con- 
tinued aj^nst  Gabiniua.  One  before  the  prator 
Alfius,  m  which,  though  the  majority  of  the 
judges  xvoted  to  acquit,  vthere  were  twenty-two^ 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.'  Another  be- 
fore Cato^  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his  pro- 
vince, to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  tour 
hundred  inillk>ns  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
mittions  sterling ;  in  this  last  was  condemned,  and 
forced  into  exHe.  At  this  trial,  Pompey  and 
Cesar  continued  to  employ  their  influence  in  hk 
favour.  And  Cicero,  although  he  had  hitherto 
treated  Gabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  exilc^ 
bein^  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  Cssar,  no  longer 
continued  at  tariance  with  a  person,  who  mid 
been  no  more  than  their  tool  or  instrument  in 
procuring  his  misfortunes^  and  condescended,  on 
this  occasion,  though  ineffectually,  to  plead  hie 
cau«e.K> 

The  approaching  electbns  gave  rise  to  compe- 
titions and  intrigues  more  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  more  an  indication  of 
the  manners  wnich  then  prevailed.  The  poorer 
dttzcns  came  to  depend  Ua  their  subsistence  on 
the  distributions  of  com  and  other  gratuities, 
which  were  made  or  procured  by  those  who 
courted  popularity,  or  who  aspired-  to  the  offices 
of  state.  Corruption  became  every  dsy  more 
flagrant  and  less  di^uised ;  and  the  laws  against 
bribery  were  losing  their  force  for  want  of  per- 
sons to  prosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wished  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
were  so  strongly  tempted  to  commit  Tosupp^ 
this  defect,  Cato  moved  in  tho  senate,  tliat  every 
one  elected  into  office  should  be  subjected  to  an 
inquest,  even  if  no  one  should  prosecute;)^  and 
actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the  ordinary 
judges,  that  were  named  for  triau  within  the 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by  which 
candidates  succeeded  to  ofike;  and  to  set  those 
aside  who  were  found  to  have  incurred  the  penal- 

6  Cieftrn  ad  auint.  flrat.  lib.  iii.  7  Ibid. 

8  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c  1. 

9  Cleer«»  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  16 

10  Dio.  lib.  xuix.  e.  93.  Cicero  ad  Quint  ftaC 
Ub.iii.ep.let& 

11  Ptntaieh.  Cieero  ad  Att  lib.  iv.  epu  Ml 
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ties  of  oorniption.*  The  tribunes  interposed  their 
negative,  or  suspended  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion, until  an  act  of  the  people  should  be  obtained 
to  confirm  it  The  proposal  ffiiYe  great  oflenoe 
to  the  parties  conoemeu ;  anu  CaUi^  being  at- 
tacked by  the  populace,  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  He  anerwards,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
more  respectable  citizens,  was  favourably  heard 
on  this  subject  But  Terentius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, still  persisting  in  his  negative,  this  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
who  canvassed  for  office  haa  no  effect. 

The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trusted  the  laws  for  restraininff 
others,  as  well  as  himself,  from  the  practioe  of 
giving  money ;  or  if  any  number  of  them  could 
have  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
among  themselves  to  refrain  from  it,  would,  it  is 
probable,  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  from  an 
abuse  which  rendered  their  pretensions  so  ex- 
]>ensivo  and  bo  precarious.  Moved  by  these  oon> 
siderations,  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  tribune 
entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  and  deposits 
ed  each  a  sum  ofmoney'  in  the  hands  of  Cato^  to 
be  forfeited  by  any  person  who  should  be  found 
acting  in  contravention  to  their  treaty.'  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving  money, 
and  accordingly  forfeited  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  consulate,  corruption 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  An  office 
was  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out 
money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order  of 
their  tribes  to  receive  it^  A  gratuity  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces,*  was  offered  to  any  person  who 
should  secure  the  vote  of  the  first  century,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  the  PrerogaHva.  The  demand  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  this  species  of  traffic 
became  so  great,  that  by  the  first  of  July,  interest 
rose  from  feur  to  ei^ht  per  oent.^  All  the  four 
candidate^  Memmius,  M.  Scaurua,  Cn.  Domi- 
tiufl,  and  M.  Messala,  mutually  raised  prosecu- 
tions for  bribery  against  each  oihet ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions,  it  appearatl  that  Caiua 
Memmius,  once  a  vehement  partizan  of  the  senate, 
bad  made  his  peace  with  Cssar,  and  was  now 
supported  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

Memmius,  it  ma^  be  remembered,  having  been 
prvtor  at  the  expiration  of  Cassar's  consulate, 
brought  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in  office 
against  him.  And  Casar  appeared  for  sometime 
to  resent  this  attack;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resentment,  as 
he  was  by  affection,  and  knew  how  to  choose  his 
friends  from  among  those  who  had  the  resolution 
to  provoke,  as  wellas  from  among  those  who  in- 
clined to  serve  him.  Cetar  accordingly  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  separate  Memmius 
from  the  rest  or  his  enemies,  and  by  his  means 
brought^  li^t  a  scene  of  corruption,  in  which 
Memmius  himself  with  other  professed  sup- 
porters of  the  senate,  had  been  concerned,  and 
which  furnished  Cssar.  and  the  supposed  popular 
party,  with  a  great  triumph  against  these  pre- 
tenclera  to  purity  and  pubhc  virtue. 

It  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 


1  dcen  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  epi!  16. 

3  Quin^na,  500,000  Roman  money,  about  iOOOL 

3  Plutarch.  Cioero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  15  ad  aaint. 
fVat.  lib  ii.  c  12. 

4  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  17.  5  About  80,000/. 

0  Ad  Quint.  A-at   lib  ii.  ep.  15.    Idibos  quintilibus 
fenus  fuit  beaaibus  ex  triente. 


Rome  in  the  adminhtntion  of  govemment,  tfrec 
laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  the  senate  or  people, 
could  be  forged  or  simeptitiously  obtained.  The 
present  consuls,  Cn.  Domitlus  Ahenoiwibai^ 
and  Ap.  Claud.  Puldher,  entered  into  a  compact 
with  those  two  who  were  candidates  to  succeed 
them,  Cains  MenumUB  and  C.  Domxthis  Calvi- 
nus :  the  two  first,  to  secure  their  own  nomiu- 
tion  to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  expiration  of 
their  consulship :  the  two  otfaen  now  attanding 
for  this  oflke,  to  secure  their  eiectioiUw  The 
parties' agreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  liie  senate  and 
of  the  people,  fixmg  the  consular  provinces.  And 
a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  candidates 
in  the  hands  of  the  connils^  to  be  forfeited,  if  they 
did  not  support  this  fi>vgery,  with  the  evidence  of 
three  augura,  who  should  vouch  fi>r  the  passing 
of  the  law  in  the  assembly^  of  the  people,  and  two 
senaton  of  consular  dignity,  who /should  swear 
they  were  present  when  Uus  alkitnaent  of  pro- 
vinces was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  aithoogn  it 
was  notorious  that  no  meeting  (/  the  senate  had 
been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Memmius  being  gained  by  the  parties  of  Cs- 
sar and  Pompey^  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  his 
own  reputation  m  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitios 
Ahenobarbus.  He  laid  this  strange  agreeroeot, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  writing  U^pther 
with  the  bonds  which  had  been  granted  upon  it, 
before  the  Senate.  Appins  Claudius  bnird  the 
detection ;  but  Ahetlotiarbus,  professing  bimsdf 
to  be  of  a  psrty  which  contenued  for  purity  and 
refbrmatipn  of  manners^  incurred  mncn  du^iaos 
and  reproach. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
only  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultuary,  and  might  be 
made  up  6f  such  persons  as  were  by  any  party 
purposely  brought  to  the  comitium ;  but  that  even 
theineetxngs  of  the  senate  might  be  pau:ked ;  that 
tlieir  proceedings  were  carelessly  leooided,  and 

nht  be  easily  forged.  The  numbers  rramml 
Trm  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the  people  not 
being  fixed,  any  convention  of  perrons  biought 
from  any  part  of  Italy,  occupying  the  usual  place 
of  assembly,  might  take  upon  them  the  designt- 
tion  and  powera  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  as  the 
fluctuating  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  this 
means  passed  from  one  party  to  another,  its  or- 
ders were  often  surreptitious  and  oontradictorf, 
and  every  law  might  be  considered  as  the  mandate 
of  a  party  or  faction,  not  as  the  will  of  thecomoni- 
nity.'  ureat  as  these  disorders  were,  there  were 
at  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had  an  intemt 
in  the  continuance  of  them ;  and  the  age,  though 
suffering  under  the  most  grievous  abuses,  was 
still  more  averse  to  the  necessary  reformations. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  produced 
a  delay  of  the  elections,  until  the  term  of  the 
present  consuls  in  office  was  expired.  An  inter- 
regnum aocordinffly  ensued.  The  paitiians  of 
Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a  dicta- 
tor. He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  m  expeo- 
tdtion  that  when  the  present  troubles  came  to 
their  height,  the  powen  nee  canary  to  supincsi 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  m  pressed  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cesar,  whose  councils  hsd 
so  great  a  share  in  determining  these  events,  wts 
detained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Graul,  and  was 
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obliged,  contrary  to  his  uiiial  practioe,  to  pan  the 
whole  winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps*  On  his 
return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harvest  in 
Gaul  hsd  been  unfavourable,  he  was  tempted,  in 
order  to  facilitate-the  subsistenoe  of  his  army,  to 
extend  his  quarters  much  fiirther  than  had  been 
Us  ordinary  practice.  Labienus,  with  one  divi- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  Moselle  $  Titurius  SabiniiS) 
with  another,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse, 
near  to  what  are  now  the  districts  of  Liege  and 
Maestricbt  Cluintus  Cicero  was  posted  on  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld  or  the  Sambre^  in 
the  county  of  Hainault.  And  the  whole  army^ 
by  this  disposition,  extended  firom  the  Beine  to 
the  Mouse,,  about  Maestricbt,  and  from  the  sea 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves.  The  distance 
at  which  toe  poeU  were  placed  from  each  other 
being  observed  by  the  natives,  who  still  bore  with 
impatience  the  intrusion  and  usurpation  of  these 
stmngers,  tempted  them  to  form  a  design  against 
each  of  theae  quarters  apart,  and  by  cutting  them 
oflf  to  rid  their  country  lor  ever  of  these  imperious 
and  insatiable  guests,  who  acted  as  proprietors 
in  every  territory  on  which  they  were  received, 
and  branded  every  act  of  resistence  to  their  unjust 
usurpa^n  with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebel- 
lioa. 

In  execution  of  this  desi^  Ambiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angle, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the, 
Rhine,  and  round  the  quarters  of  Salxnus,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  place  which  is 
now  called  Tongres,  suddenly  presented  himself 
with  a  numerous  body  before  the  Roman  station, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  the  intrenchment;  but 
being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  in 
whidi  he  succeeded.  Affecting  a  gnutt  regard 
for  the  Romans,  he  desired  that  be  might  nave 
an  opportunity  to4»>mmuiucate  to  their  general 
a  matter  of  toe  most  serious  importence.  An 
officer  being  sent  to  him  upon  this  request,  he 
pretended  to  disclose,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a 
secret  design  formed  by  the  Gaols  to  cut  off  the 
Roman  arrays  gave  notice  that  a  WKii  body  of 
Germans  had  ureadv  passed  the  Rhine  to  join 
in  the  execution  of  tnis  design ;  that  he  himself 
had  been  very  mncb  averse  to  the  project;  but 
had  been  obhged  to  give  way  to  the  popular  im- 
petuosity of  his  countrymen,  which  he  ooukl  not 
resist ;  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  warn  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  danger,  to  the  end  that  they  might, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  consult  Ineir  own 
safety.  If  they  chose,  while  it  wss  in  their  power, 
to  withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of 
their  own  people^  he  had  influence  enough  to 
binder  their- b^ng  ffioleeted  on  the  march:  but 
if  they  should  ^esitete  for  any  tim&  or  wait  till 
the  Germans  arrived,  it  would  no  longer  be  in' 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they 
were  threatened. 

This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after  a 
lonj{  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  present  situation.  He  ac- 
cordingly be^^  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards 
the  quarters  of  Cluintus  Cicero.  And  &lling  into 
a  snare,  which  the  treacherous  chieftain  had  laid 
lor  him^  perished,  with  an  entire  legion  and  five 
oohortfl^  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  put  to  the 
aword.  Some  got  back  to  the  stetbn  they  had 
left,  but  finding  no  security  in  that  place,  lulled 
themselves  in  despair.  A  very  few  escaped,  by 
the  wood%  to  LabieaQiaD  theMoseUa. 


The  natives^  thus  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  first  operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
Cluintus  Cicero,  amied  and  assemblecl  the  coun- 
try as  they  passisd,  and  arrived  with  such  expii- . 
dition,  that  they  intercepted  all  the  parties  which 
were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  provisions,  or 
forage,  and  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the 
Roman  stetion,  as  left  Cicero  scarcely  time  suffi- 
cient to  mao  hit!  entrenchments.  They  renewed 
the  artifice  which  they  had  practised  with  so 
much  success  against  Sabinus.  But  Cicero^ 
though  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  whu:h 
that  ofiioer  had  been  betrayed,  determined  to  re- 
main in  lus  camp,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give 
intimation  of  his  dunger  to  Cesar.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  strengthens  his  post  with  sdditionai 
work«^  and  published  a  reward  to  the  first  person 
who  should  succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of  th^  Roman  army. 

The  enemy  being  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
formed  a  circle,  &cing  to  the  centre,  quite  round 
the  Roman  intrencbment;  and,  the  more  efifeo-^ 
tually  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  supplies  or 
intelligence  from  without,  effected  s  line  of  cir« 
cumviulation,  consisting  of  a  ditoh  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  a  bresstwork  eleven  feet  high,  extend- 
ing over  a  drcumferenoe  of  fifleen  miles.*  I  n  this 
work,  being  unprovided  with  intrenching  toolsi 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  the  turf  with  their  swords. 
But  having  .b«gun  it  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  in  ijl  ite  parts  at  once,  they,  according  to 
Caesar's  account,  completed  the  whole  in  tnree 
hours. . 

Froui  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di- 
rection of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made  regu- 
lar approaches  to  the  Roman  intrencbment ;  and 
having  pushed  their  turreto  quite  up  to  the  ditch, 
threw,  by  means  of  their  slingis  red  hot  bullete 
and  burning  darts  into  the  tbatoh  with  which  the 
huto  of  the  camp  were  covered ;  set  them  on  fire ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  arose 
from  this  circumstance,  endeavoured  to  scale  the 
palisade  and  the  parapet 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability  and  . 
coursge,  to  withstend  these  attecks,  the  persons 
who  endeavoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  situa- 
tion to  CsMar  were  repeatedly  intercepted,  and 
cruelly  tortured,  to  deter  others  from  renewing 
the  same  attempt.  The  intelligence,  however 
by  means  of  a  native  Gaul,  who,  availing  himseff 
of  the  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  nis  coun- 
try passed  unobserved  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  was  at  last  carried  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Roman  army. 

Cesar,  as  usual,  trusting  more  to  despatch,  and ' 
rapid  executbn  than  to  the  numbera  of  bis  men, 
left  a  legion  at  Saa»robriva*  to  guard  his  stores^ 
magaanes,  and  baggage,  and  with  two  other  le- 
gions, not  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  being 
all  that,  without  haaurding  an  improper  delay,  he 
could  sfisemble,  hastened  his  maroh  to  the  quar- 
ters of  Cicero.  He  despatohed  two  messengers^ 
one  to  Labienus,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  motion  towsrds 
the  Meuse,  and  another  to  Cluintus  CUxsto  him- 
self^ with  hopes  of  assurances  of  immediate  relief. 
The  first  messenger  found  Labienus  beset  with 
a  numerous  army  of  Gauls,  and  therefore  unable 
to  move ;  the  other,  having  come  to  the  foot  of 
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Cicero's  intrenchment,  cast  the  billet  which  con- 
tained the  intelligence,  woand  up  on  the  thaft  of 
a  dart,  against  one  of  the  towera,  where  h  stuck, 
ai)d  hung  for  some  days  unobserved ;  but  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero^  and  ^ve 
notice  of  Cssai's  approach.  At  the  same  time 
the  fire  and  the  smoke  of  his  camp  began  to  ap« 
pear  on  the  plain,  and  gave  both  parties  equal 
intimation  or  his  coming. ' 

The  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
all  their  force,  and  having  abandoned  their  lines 
of  drcumvajlation,  advanced  to  meet  Cesar.  Ci- 
cero sent  him  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  armies  arrived  neariy  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  brook  running  in 
a  hollow  track  between  steep  banks,  which  nei- 
ther party  in  the  presence  of  the  other  could  ven- 
ture to  pass. 

Caesar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
his  numbers  might  inspire  the  Gauls  with  con- 
tempt, endeavoured,  by  exceeding  his  usual  cau- 
tion, to  feed  their  presumption.  He  aflfected  to 
choose  a  ground  that  was  fit  to  secure  bis  camp ; 
and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both  his  le- 
gions within  the  dimensions  which  were  usuall^k 
occupied  by  one.  In  this  posture  he  meant  to 
await  the  eflects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  brodc,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  security  the^  were  likely  to  feel,  and  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  camp  by  surprise. 

The  event  justified  CaBsar  in  his  expectation. 
The  Gauls,  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  escape  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  accoidinfly 
passed  the  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force  nis 
lines.  Instead  of  defending  his  camp^  he  poun*d 
forth  his  army  at  once  from  all  its  avenues,  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  upon  those  who 
came  to  attack  him,  and  by  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Romans,  when  mixed  swwxl  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  disiieraed,  or  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  greater  part  of  this  multi- 
tude which  came  to  attack  him  with  so  much  fe- 
rocity and  confidence. 

By  this  victory  Cssar  not  only  relieved  Gtuin- 
tus  Cicero,  whom  he  joined  the  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dispelled  tne  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  quarters  of  bis  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
These  insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion,  even 
in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  an  eariy  and  a  busy  campaign,  and 
so  much  disconcerted  the  plan  whicn  be  had 
formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
makins^  his  usual  journey  across  the  Alps. 

During  this  necessary  stay  in  Gbul,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  which  Cssar  commonly 
studied  were  sufferin;  in  any  consideraMe  (^gree 
,  at  Rome.  The  civilgovernment  in  the  city  was 
hastening  fast  to  its  ruin,  and  the  longest  sword 
was  soon  likely  to  decide  the  soveivignty  of  the 
empire.  The  oflioe  of  consul  was  unoccupied, 
and  continued  to  he  so  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  July.  In  au  thb  time 
there  was  no  administratbn  of  justice,*  nor  any 
exercise  of  magistracy,  besides  that  of  the  inter- 
rex,  who,  during  the  five  days  of  his  appoint- 
ment, was^upposed  to  have  no  other  object  be- 
sides the  elections  of  consuls.    This  object  was 
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vamiy  attempted  by  every  niccossiie  interrex. 
The  popular  tumults  were  fomented  by  the  tri- 
bunes who  were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey;  uid 
■time  prodigy,  or  unfortunate  presage,  was  con- 
tinually alleged,  to  prevent  the  elections.  The 
senate  striving  to  put  an  end  to  these  diaoiden^ 
even  ventured  to  commit  to  prison  GL  PonpeiiM 
Rufus,  a  tribune,  who  seemed  to  be  moat  active 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The  oocasioit 
seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  Pompey's  de- 

3'  rn ;  and  accordingly  another  tribune,  Lucociim 
irrus,  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Pompey** 
Intrigues,  moved  that  he  should  be  named  oicte- 
tor.9  He  himself  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
ahwnted  himself  from  the  assembly,  and  still 
kept  it  in  his  power  to  avow  or  disown  the  mea- 
sures of  his  creatures. 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  C«Co^ 
and  appeared  to  be  extrenMy  disagreeable  to  all 
th«  pnneipal  memben  of  the  senate.*  Pompey 
therefore  thought  proper  todisdaira  it,  denied  h» 
having  encouragea  the  tribune  to  make  it,  ancl 
even  refused  to  accept  of  the  dictatorsliip ;  tiding. 
That  he  had  been  called  to  the  exeicire  of  great 
powders  eftriier  than  he  himself  had  expected; 
and  that  he  had  always  resigned  his  powers 
earlier  than  had  been  expected  oy  any  one  clae.^ 
In  this  was  expressed  the  great  object  of  Pom- 
pey's ambition ;  he  preferrea  this  point  of  eitima- 
tion  to  the  possession  of  power.  Tne  odium  of  the 
proposed  measure  fell  upon  Lucoeius  Hirrus,  the 
tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  neariy  brouffht 
upon  him  a  defxieition  or  degndatk>n  from  nie 
office.  Cato^  willing  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  virtue  he  assumed,  pronounced  an 
encomium  on  this  act  of  moderation,  reoommend- 
ed  the  republic  to  his  care,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  resolution  he  hsd  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens  even  to  tne  power  of  die* 
posing  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasuie. 
Fompey  from  thenceforward  joined  with  tl» 
senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections; 
U.  C.  700.  and  aooordingly.  after  seven  months 
^  interval  of  connision  and  anxiety, 

Cki^inu  M.  ^"'  ^™**''"*  Calvinus  and  M.  Var 
Vol  jjfpffffifa.  l^i'ius  Messala  were  chosen  and  en- 
Cou.  '  tercd  on  office  in  the  month  of  July. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  in- 
trigues in  the  city,  to  make  a  species  of  monarchy 
in  ois  own  pereon  appear  to  be  necessary,  Caesar 
was  in  fact  proviuing  hunself  with  the  only 
means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power;  He  was  join- 
ing three  additional  legions  to  the  establishment 
of  his  province ;  and,  under  pretence  of  his  lale 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  fears  of  a  geneval  de» 
fecUon  in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring  into 
his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  recently 
formed  in  Italy  Under  the  commission  of  Pompey. 
These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either  actually  de- 
bauched, or  rendered  of  doubtful  fidelity,  if  ever 
it  should  be  proposed  to  recall  or  employ  them 
against  himself. 

While  he  took  these  measores  for  the  augment- 
ation of  Ills  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter, 
having  intelligence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Hainault,  hekl  fluent 
consultations  together,  and  were  about  to  take 
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•ran,  he  deternuned  to  prevent  them;  and  lor 
this  paqioae,  with  four  legions  drawn  from  the 
nearest  qoarten)  he.  marched  into  their  country, 
and,  without  meeting  with  any  oppo«ition,  de- 
stroyed their  habitations,  moved  away  their  cattle, 
and  made  many  prisoners.  He  continued  tbeie 
severities  until  the  nativei^  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tresB,  implored  his  mercy,  and  gave  homages  for 
thdr  future  submission. 

Having,  in  the  courw  of  this  winter,.called  the 
nations  of  Gaul  to  a  general  conventiop  at  an 
island  in  the  Seine,*  he  began  the  operations  of 
the  following  aummer  by  punishing  some  of  the 
cantons,*  who  had  absented  themselves  from  that 
assembly,  and  who,  by  this  act  of  disrespect,  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  or  given  him  suspicion 
of  hostile  intentionsL  The  principal  object  of  the 
campaign,  however,  was  the  punishment  of  Am- 
biorix  and  his  countrymen,  by  whom,  as  has  been 
related,  Sabinue,  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts^ 
had  been  circumvented  aiM  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  winter.  • 

Ab  the  Romans  searoely  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived thai  any  people  had  a  nght  to  withstand 
their  invasionti  anil  treated  as  rebellion  every 
attempt  a  nation  once  vanquished  made  to  reco- 
ver its  liberties,  Ciesar  states  it  as  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  argny,  for  the  security 
of  their  quarterly  and  for  preventing  such  acts  of 
supposed  ^rfidy  for  the  tuture,  th^  the  subjects 
of  Ambionx  should  suflfer  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment To  secure  this  effect,  he  projected  two 
expeditbns ;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left  of  this  enemy's  country,  with  intention 
to  preclude  them  from  any  retreat  or  assistance 
on  either  side.  He  penetrated  into  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  left  of  the  Meuse, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come  uikder  en- 
gagements net  to  assist  or  harbour  his  enemies. 

From  thence,  still  ^voiding  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
these  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
baggage  under  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
Moselle,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army ;  and  finding  that  Labienus 
had,  by  a  recent  victory,  vanquished  all  his  ene- 
mies in  that  quarter,  he  continued  his  march  to 
the  Rhine,  constructed  a  bridge  on  that  river  a  iit^ 
tie  way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which  he  had 
formerly  passed  it,  and  once  more  set  foot  upon 
German  ground. 

The  Sue vi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations 
of  that  continent,  having  moved  to  toe  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  subsst,  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  hostages  from  the  Ubii 
and  other  contiguous  nations,  to  secure  their 
neutrality,  or  rather  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  these  pledges  here  passed  the  Rhine, 
broke  dawn  part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard 
of  twelve  cohorts  properly  intrenched  to  secure 
the  remainder. 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  with 
orders  to  make  quick  and  silent  marches  into  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
and  himself  followed  with  the  in&ntry.  Hitherto 
Ambiorix  anJ  his  countrymen,  who  were  the 
principal  objents  of  all  these  operations,  had  taken 
no  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed  such  perfiect  security, 
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that  the  leader  himself  upon  the  arrival  of  Ce- 
sar's horse,  narrowly  escaped,  and  had  no  more 
than  time,  by  a  general  intimation,  to  warn  his 
people  to  consult  their  own  safety.  They  accord* 
ingly  separated,  part  hid  themselves  in  the  con- 
.tiguous  marshes^  others  endeavoured  to  find 
refuge  with  some  neighbouring  nations,  or  fled 
to  the  islands  that  were  formed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 

CflBsar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  psrty  of 
hunters,  sepamted  his  arm^  into  three  divisions ; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers} 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  he  himself,  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orders 
were,  that  each  division  should  put  all  they  met 
to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  dme  so  as  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
days. 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spnls  of  a  country  that  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Amonjpr  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage!  all  beifore  them  in  a  body.  Cfssar,  in 
making  a  dispomtion  for  iua  present  march,  had 
lod^  the  whole  baggage  of  his  arntv  at  the 
station,  (supposed  to  be  Tongres)  whicn  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
ters of  Sabinus.  *  Here  the  works  being  still  entire, 
he  left  a  guard  with  his  baggage  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gtuintus  Tullius  (^cem. 

The  Germans,  in  the  present  instance,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  tunied 
all  their  thoughts  on  seizing  the  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army.  Their  coming  was  so  Tittle  pjl- 
pected,  that  the  traders  and  snttlers  who  had 
erected  their  stalls  and  displayed  their  merchan- 
dise, as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  had  no 
time  to  save  their  efiects.  Numbers  of  Cicero's 
baggage-guanl  were  abroad  in  search  of  forage. 
The  remainder  with  difficulty  manned  the  ave- 
nues of  their  post,  and  must  have  been  forced,  if 
the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise  with  which 
the  Germans  began  the  attack,  had  not  returned 
to  their  relief  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  whb^  mistaking  them  fur  the  vanguard  of 
Cesar's  army,  thought  proper  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  an  immediate  flight, 

Cesar,  upon  bis  return  to  the  post  at  which  he 
had  left  his  baggage,  censured  the  officer  com- 
manding the  guanf  for  having  divided  his  party, 
^and  for  naving  omitted,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
degree  of  security  whatever,  any  part  of  the  pre- 
cautions usual  upon  such  a  duty..  He  proceeded 
to  complete  the  revenge  he  had  projected  against 
the  unhappy  followers  of  Ambiorix,  with  sending 
parties  in  every  direction  to  burn  every  housed 
and  lay  waste  every  field  that  had  been  formerly 
spared  or  overlooked ;  and  this  being  done  on  tliie 
approach  of  winter,  made  the  destruction  com- 
plete, as  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were 
'certain  to  perish  by  famine,  or  by  the  asperity  of 
the  season. 

Casar  having  in  thb  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, which  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  the 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  with 
his  army  from  a  country  in  which  he  had  made 
it  impossible  for  any  numbers  of  men  to  tabsist ; 
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and  haTinjT  fftatk>ned  two  of  his  legions  on  the 
Moselle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Mame,  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  Loire,  he  himself  hastened  into 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  preparations  ulti- 
mate!]^ centred.  The  scene  of  political  intrigue, 
in  which  Crassus  had  hitherto  bore  a  part  with. 
Pompey  and  himself)  was  now,  in  consequence  of 
recent  events  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire, 
about  to  undergo  a  great  change,  that  was  likely 
to  affect  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Tn  the  spring,  Crassus  had  taken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  with  seven  l^ons,  foiHr 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  li^ht  or 
lyegular  troops.  With  tnis  force  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  chieflain, 
who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under  different 
names^  of  Acbarus*  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Roman  general  had  placer!  great  confi- 
dence. Here  he  expected  likewise  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artaha2es,  king  of  Armenia;  but 
Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  pre- 
vented this  junction,  by  invading  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left  Surena,  a  young 
warrior  of  gr^t  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
oppose  the  Romans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ariamnes, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  hb  march  east- 
ward on  the  plains  to  meet  Surena,  as  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  him.  Some  parties  too,  that 
were  advanced  to  examine  the  country,  reported 
that  they  had  been  on  the  tract  of  departing  ca- 
valry, but  that  no  enemy  was  any  where  to  be 
seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Euphrates,  and  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  rout  of  Cams  eastward.  This 
place  he  fortified  in  his  way,  and  occupied  vrith  a 
garrison.  From  thence,  m  a  few  marches,  he 
arrived  in  sandy  and  barren  plains,  without  trees, 
herbage,  or  water.  While  the  anny,  though  dis- 
couraged by  these  appearances,  still  continued  its 
marc^  a  few  horsemen  belonging  to  the  advanced 
guard  returned  to  the  main  body  with  si^ns  of 
terror,  and  brought  an  account  that  their  division 
had  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse, 
and  to  a  few  cut  off;  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing apace,  and  must  soon  appear.  Crassus 
at  first  fearing  to  be  outlined  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended his  front  as  iisu'  as  he  pcssibly  could ;  but 
recollecting  that  the  Pafthians  were  all  on  horse- 
back, and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  might 
easily  gain  either  or  ooth  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was 
proper  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he 
changed  his  disposition  from  a  Une  to  a  square, 
having  his  cavalry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Parthians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  without 
kitermisnon.  The  weapons  of  the  Romans  in 
this  situation  availed  tliem  nothing;  even  the 
shield  coyld  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that 
showered  from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  stood,  however,  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage,  in  hopes  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  this  enemy  would  be  obliged 
aithar  to  join  them  in  close' fight,  or  to  retue. 
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But  they  found  themselves  deceived  in  this 
pectation,  observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  con- 
tinually repleni^ed  from  thenca  At  the  same 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and  was 
perceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  discovering  that  his  pre- 
tended attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  oad 
been  unhappily  followed,  was  only  a  piece  of  bar- 
barous treachery  to  draw  the  army  into  its  pre- 
sent situation,  completed  the  general  disoourage- 
ment  which  the  R!omans  had  already  begun  to 
feel.  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stifled  with  duel^ 
they  continued  for  a  while,  like  beasts  caught  in 
a  snare,  to  present  fn  easy  prey  to  their  enemiesL 

In  this  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  no 
fiir  off,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  inftintnr  with 
their  arrows.  His  son  Publius  accordingly  formed 
the  Roman  horse*  into  one  body,  aiM  made  m. 
general  charge.  The  Parthians  gave  way  in 
seeming  disorder.  The  young  man  advanced 
vritb  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying  enemy, 
and  in  hopes  of  completing  his  victory :  but  the 
Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  which  every 
where  arose,  instead  of  flying  before  him,  as  he 
supposed,  were  actually  turning  on  his  flalika^ 
and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encompass  his 
rear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  be 
relieved  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  quitted 
their  ground,  and  for  a  little  resumed  their  march, 
which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more  eifectually 
to  surround  the  hocse;  but  the  father,  recoUeci- 
ing  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  son, 
again  prevaifed  on  them  to  halt;  In  this  situa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  horse  arrived,  with  accounts 
that  they  had  been  surrounded,  that  Crassus,  the 
son,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cavalry  cut  oflfj  ex- 
cept a  few  who  escaped  to  the  father  with  these 
melancholy  tidings. 

Ni^ht,  however,  was  &st  approaching,  and  the 
Parthians,  on  a  sudden,  withcirew,  sensible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  wouM  expose  them  to  man^ 
disadvantages  m  the  dark.  It  was  always  thetr 
practice  to  retire  at  night  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  haraased 
by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  generally 
fled  like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  hadremoved 
so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pasture  their 
horses,  and  to  store  up  their  arms.  Crassus,  ap- 
prised of  this  practice,  took  the  benefit  of  the 
night  to  continue  liis  retreat,  and  abandoning  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made  a  consi- 
derable march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  ad- 
vance he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to  hinder 
his  being  overtaken  by  the  same  enem^^,  and  again 
involveain  the  same  distress.  Having  hia  de- 
feats and  his  flights  renewed  on  eveiy  succeedins 
day,  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  jxist  which  he  haid 
fortified  at  Came,  and  there  found  some  respite 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  At  this  piaoe, 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  con- 
ridcrable  stay,  as  the  whole  provisions  of  the 
army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and  such  supplies 
as  the  country  around  mieht  have  furnished,  were 
entireljr  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
convenient  to  depart  immediately.-  The  moon 
was  then  at  the  full,  and  night  was  almost  as 
favourable  to  the  Parthians  as  day.  in  these  cir- 
cumstances^ it  was  dstermined  to  wait  for  the 
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wane  of  the  moon,  and  then,  if  ^poatible,  to  elttde 
the  enemy  again  by  marcbee  in  the  night. 

In  this  interval,  the  army  mutinied  againat 
CrasBUs,  and  oflered  the  command  to  Caiua  Cas- 
alas;  bat  h^  although  desired  even  by  Craaaas 
himself  declined  to  accept  of  it.'  The  troope  of 
oonaeqoence  no  longer  obeyed  any  oommand,  and 
separated  into  two  bodiea.  The  nrat  went  oflT  by 
the  plaina  on  the  nearrwt  way  into  Syria :  the 
other  took  the  route  of  the  mountains ;  and  if  they 
could  reach  them  before  the  enemy,  hoped  to 
escape  into  Cappadoda  or  Armenia.  The  firat 
diviaion  waa  accompanied  or  commanded  by  Caa- 
■ioa,  who,  though  with  con^ideTable  loss,  led 
them  back  to  Syria.  The  other,  with  Craaaua, 
himael^  waa  puraued  by  Surena,  and  haraaaed  on 
every  ground  where  the  Parthian  horae  could 
ply  on  their  fiank  or  their  rear.  Being  exposed 
to  frequent  losaea,  they  aufiered  a  continual  di- 
nunution  of  their  numbera,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  reaiatanoe. 

Surena,  apprehending  that  theae  reroaina  of  the 
Roman  army  might  gain  the  mountaina  before 
he  coukl  force  them  to  surrender,  aent  a  deputa- 
tbn  to  Craasus,  propositig  at  some  intermediate 
place,  between  tne  two  armiea,  a  conference,  to 
which  each  ahould  bring  a  atipulated  number  of 
attendanta.  While  this  message  waa  delivering, 
Surena  himaelf  appeared  at  a  little  dtatance  on  an 
eminence,  waved  with  hia  hand,  and  in  token  of 
peaq^  unbent  hia  bow.  Craaaua  diatruating  the 
nitb  of  thia  barbaroua  enemy)  who  waa  aupposed 
to^  hold  oerfidy  lawful,  aa  a  atratagem  of  war,  de- 
clined tne  conference ;  but.  hia  troops,  weary  of 
continual  &tigueand  danger,  and  flatterinff  them- 
selves that  by  an  accommodation  an  end  might 
be  apeedily  put  to  their  aufferinga,  expreaaed  such 
a  deaire  of  the  conference,  aa  their  general,  in 
this  aituation.  ooaid  not  aafely  withatand.  He 
put  lumael^  tneiefore,  with  a  few  frienda,  under 
the  direction  of  Surena'a  meeaengen,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  to  their  general ;  but  on  the  way, 
finding  himaelf  treated  aa  a  priaoner,  he  refuaed 
to  proceed,  and  having  maue  aome  reaiatance, 
was  slain.  The  army  aeparated  into  sundry  di- 
visiona,  a  few  eacaped  into  Armenia  or  Syria,  the 
greater  part  fell  into  the  cnemy*a  hands.* 

Thus  died  Crassus,  commonlv  reputed  a  rare 
instance  of  ambition,  joined  with  avarice,  and  a 
mean  capacity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
point  of  ambition  he  even  rivalled  Pompey  and 
Cttsar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore^  that  his 
avarice  was  merely  subservient  to  this  passion. 
It  is  quoted,  as  a  aaying  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aapired  to  a  prindpat  piaoe  in  the  republic  ahould 
be  reputed  rich,  unleaa  he  could  maintain  an 
army  at  hia  own  expenae.*  Such  was  the  uae 
of  wealth,  which,  in  place  of  equipagea,  horaea, 
and  d<^  occurred  to  a  rich  man  of  that  ase  at 
Rome.  Of  hia  capadty  we  cannot  form  a  nigh 
Ofxnion,  dther  from  the  judgment  of  hia  contem- 
poraries, or  from  his  own  conduct.'  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  he  owed  his  consequence  more  to  his 
wealth,  than  to  bis  genius  or  personal  q^alitiea' 
of  any  kind.    On  account  of  nia  wealth,  proba^ 
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biy,  he  waa  oonaidered  by  Cssar  and  Pompey  as 
a  peraon,  wbo,  if  neglected  by  them,  might  throw 
a  weight  into  the  acale  of  their  enemiea ;  and  he 
waa  admitted  into  their  coundla,  aa  a  peraon  fit 
to  witneaa  their  transactiona,  and  on  occasion  to 
hold  the  balance  in  suapenae  between  them. 
Theae  ciroumstances  placed  him  among  the  com- 
petitors for  the  principal  influence  at  Rome,  and 
makea  his  deatn  an  era  in  the  history  of  those 
fitctions  which  were  hastening  to  overwhelm  the 
ropublic  By  this  event,  his  assodates  Csaar 
and  Pompey,  already  diajoined  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  farnily  connection,  wero  left  to  contend 
fur  the  supenority,  without  any  third  person  to 
hold  this  spedes  of  balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  eieo- 
tion  of  consuls  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
time  of  electing  thdr  snccessora  was  &st  ap- 

Soaching,  and  the  candidates  Sdpio,  Milo^  and 
ypscua,  were  already  dedared.  Clodiua,  at  the 
aame  time,  atood  for  the  oflSoe  of  prstor.  Sdpw 
waa  by  birth  the  son  of  Metellos  Pius,  adopted 
into  the  Comeiun  family  by  Sdpio  Nasica.  His 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  this  aflo(4ion,  bear* 
ing  the  name  of  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  young 
Crassus,  was  recently  married  to  Pompey,  who^ 
upon  this  connection,  supported  Sdpio^  his  hr 
ther-in-law,  in  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate. 
Milo  had  a  povrarful  support  from  the  senate,  in 
whose  cauae  he  had  retorted  the  arte  and  violence 
of  the  aeditioua  demagogues  against  themselvea. 
Chxiius  had  great  interest  vrith  the  populaoe,  and 
from  inveterate  animosity  to  Milo  and  to  his 
party,  joined  all  his  interest  with  Sdpb  and 
Hypssus  against  him. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance^ 
in  accumulating  the  good  or  evil  to  which  they 
tend.  These  competitors,  in  contending  for  the 
streets  and  the  usual  places  of  canvassing  the 
people,  joined  to  the  former  arts  of  distributing 
money,  and  of  exdting  popular  tumults,  the  use 
of  an  armed  force,  and  a  spedes  of  militaiy 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parties  in  arms 
every  day  paraded  in  different  quartera  of  tHe 
town,  and  wherever  thc^  encountered,  violence 
and  bloodshed  generally  mlbwed  The  oppoaite 
partiea  of  HypMBuaand  Milo  had  fought  a  oattfe 
in  the  Via  Sacra;  many  of  both  aidea  wen 
killed,  and  the  constti  Cafvinua  was  wounded  in 
attempting  to  quell  the  riot 

These  disorders  so  long  obstructed  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  term  of  the  present  consub  in 
ofiioe  expired,  before  the  nomination  of  any  soc- 
cesaora ;  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth being  auapended,  the  former  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  diatractiona,  again  en- 
aned.  The  aenate  and  the  other 
U.  C.  701.  frienda  of  Milo,  would  gladly  have 
hastened  the  electiona,  but  were  hin- 
dered by  the  partisans  of  the  other  candidates. 
The  populaoe  too^  enjoying  thia  aesaon  of  gratui- 
ties of  entertainmenta,  and  of  public  abowa,  in 
which  the  competitors  continuea  to  waate  their 
fortunea,  wen  glad  to  have  the  canvaaa  pro- 
longed.* 0 

When  the  aenate  propoaed  to  have  rrcourae  to 
the  remedy  uaual  in  auch  disorders  of  the  states 
by  naming  an  inferrex,  the  only  title  under  which 
any  person  could  preside  in  restoring  the  magis- 
tracy  by  an  election  of  consuls,  they  wen  forbid 
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by  thn  tribone  Manaliiii  Pkncoi,  who  wm  «op- 
poaed  to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in  some  deiiffn, 
to  be  ikvoum)  by  deferring  every  metsure  mat 
WM  propoeed  for  the  realbontvm  of  order. 

In  the  midrt  of  this  scene,  which  kept  the 
ninds  of  men  in  fear  of  soni6  general  oalarnity, 
•n  accident  happened  which  brought  the  disor- 
der to  a  height,  end  forced  every  party  to  accept 
of  a  ramedy.  On  the  I3th  of  the  kalends  of 
February,  or  the  90th  of  January^  Milb  going  to 
Lanuvium,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate,  about  three 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with  Clodius  re- 
turning from  his  country  seat  at  Aricia.  Milo 
was  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife^  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Syila,  and  a  friend  Fusius.  He  had 
a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
of  servante  in  arms,  and,  in  particular,  was  at^ 
tended  by  two  noted  gladiators,  Eudamus  and 
Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horseback,  with  a  icti- 
nue  of  thirty  servants  likewise  in  arms.  It  is 
fikely  that  this  encounter  was  altogether  acciden- 
tal;  for  the  companies  contiooed  on  their  way 
without  any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator, 
unwilling  to  pass  without  giving  some  specimen 
of  his  oulinff,  as  he  straggbd  a  little  behind  his 

Sirty,  quarrMled  with  some  of  the  foltowers  of 
lodius.  A  fray  ensued:  Clodius  himself  re- 
turned to  quell  it,  jdt  to  punish  the  authora  of  it; 
^ut  meeting  with  little  respect  among  the  gladia- 
tors, received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  was 
carried  to  be  dressed  in  the  inn  at  Bovills,  near 
to  which  place  the  disturbance  be^an.  Mile  be- 
ing told  of  what  hail  passed,  likewise  returned  to 
the  place ;  and  thinking  it  safer  to  end  theirquar- 
lels  there,  than  await  Uie  revenue  of  an  enemy 
thus  provokedj  who  would  not  tail,  at  the  head 
of  his  taction  in  the  city,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
popukce  aj^nst  him,  encouraged  his  people  to 
puraue  their  advantage;  they  accordinffly  tbroed 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  Clotuus  from 
thenoe,  and  having  killed  him,  and  dispersed  all 
his  followers,  left  nim  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Seztus  Tedios,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass^ 
pat  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
servante  with  it  to  Rome.  They  arrived  befixe 
six  at  night,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  tHe  palatine  hill 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  in  the  vestibule. 

The  servante  of  the  family,  and  multitudes 
from  the  streets,  immediatelv  crowded  to  see  this 
spectacle.  Fulvia,  the  wire  of  CkKlius,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  un- 
covered and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de^ 
ceased  husband.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
CL  Monatius  Plancus,  and  Q,.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  likewise  repaired  to  the 
sS|»ie  place,  ami  gave  ordera  to  carry  the  dead 
body  naked  to  the  market-place,  and  there  to 
leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  rostra ;  and 
at  the  ssme  time  accompanied  this  spectacle  with 
inflammatory  harangues  to  the  people. 

8eztus  ^Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  deceased, 
■oon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market-, 
plaoe  to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
the  Older  of  senaton  as  accessory  to  the  murder. 
The  populace,  who  still  followed  in  great  num- 
bers, Durrt  into  the  plaoe^  tore  up  t£e  benches^ 
and  brouffht  into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the 
tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the  joucnals  and 


reoofds  of  the  senate,  and  having  set  the  whole 
on  fire,  consumed  the  eorpse  on  this  eztraordiMaj 
pile.  The  fire  soon  reached  the  roof,  and  sutead 
to  the  contiguoQs  buiklings.  The  tribunesi  Phuft* 
cus  and  Rufus,  who  were  all  this  while  ex 
bolting  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  driven 
from  the  rostra  by  the  flames  which  burst  froaa 
the  buildings  around  them.  The  senate-houoe^ 
the  porcia  basilica,  and  other  edifices  were  t^ 
duocd  tosKhes. 

The  same  peesonsi  by  whom  this  fire  had  been 
kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lc|iidii% 
whn^  upon  the  first  alarm  of  an  insurrection, 
had  been  named  interrez,  forced  into  the  hall, 
broke  down  the  images  of  the  frmily  aneeetoira 
tore  from  the  looms  the  webs,  in  weaving  or 
which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was'sdll 
employed,  and  destroyed  what  else  they  cooid 
reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  house  of  Milo,  but  there  met  with  a  move 
proper  reception.  This  house,  during  the  iiot% 
in  which  the  master  of  it  had  home  so  greet  a 
part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress,  and  among 
the  other  provisions  maile  ibr  ite  defence,  was 
manned  with  arehen,  who  plied  those  who  al> 
tacked  it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and  tetw 
race,  in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  riotera  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
Mt'o^  crowded  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular fiisces,  during  the  interregnum,  were  kep^ 
seized  them  by  force,  and  earned  them  to  tba 
houses  of  Scipio  and  Hypenus,  the  present  popo- 
kr  candidateis  for  the  consulate;  these,  withmit 
any  other  form  of  election,  they  pressed  to  •■> 
sume  the  ensigns  of  consular  powey.  But  not 
having  prevail^  in  this  proposal,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Pompey,  saluting  him  with  mixod 
shouto  of  consul  or  dictator,  according  as  tfaej 
wished  him  to  assume  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  time,  for  some  days^  an  armed  d»> 
pulaoc^  mixed  with  slavei^  continued,  nnder 
pretence  of  searching  for  Milo  and  his  sdherenia 
to  pUbgp  every  pkce  they  could  enter.^  And 
the  partixaiM  of  the  candidates^  Hvpssos  and 
Sdpio^  thinking  they  had  Mifo  at  a  diaadvaiita^ 
beset  the  house  of  the  interrex ;  and,  though  it 
was  not  customary  f«ir  the  first  in  this  nomina- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  elections,  they  claraoured 
for  an  immediate  assemUv  of  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  The  party  of  Mifo,  though  professing 
likewise  to  join  the  same  cUmour  Tor  an  ioimo- 
diate  election,  came  to  blows  with  their  opponents^ 
and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  tho 
intorrek  from  forther  violence. 

^Uot  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  ot  the  ex- 
cesses committed  hj  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  general  inclination  of  the  more  sober  part  of 
the  cttittns  to  check  and  disappoint  their  vio- 
lence, ventured  again  to  appear  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  friends  renewed  his  canvass.  A 
succession  of  oflken^  with  the  title  of  interrez, 
continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of  every 
usual  term  of  five  days;  but  such  was  the  con- 
fusion  and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no  elec- 
tion could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the  great- 
est abrm,  gave  to  the  inteirez,  and  to  tho 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joined 
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Fniapgy,  who^  hf  viitne  of  his  mooomnbr  oom- 
nlMion  as  pamjw  of  corn  for  the  people,  held  a 
puNic  ch&racter  ia  ,the  atate,  the  usual  chaii^e 
.given  to  the  oonsulsi  to  wnitch  over  the  safety  of 
toe  republic.    They  even  recommeiiiled  to  Foot' 

Ey  to  make  the  necessary  levies  throughout 
tly,  and  to  provide  a  military  force  to  act  for 
the  oommoavi«alth«  in  lepressiog  the  disorders 
which  were  oommitted  by  the  candidi^tes  for 
oflSoe. 

Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  ei- 
pedientSt  to  vmtrain  the  violence  with  which  all 
parttea  endeavouied  to  do  themselves  justice, 
■ome  applied  for  redress,  in  the  way  of  proseoo- 
tion  and  civil  suit.  The  two  Ciaudii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Glodius,  demanded  that 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  those  of  his  wife  Faustaf 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
discovery  of  the  minner  in  which  their  uncle  was 
killed.  The  two  Vi^lerii,  Nepos  and  Leo^  with 
Lucius  Herennius  Baibus,  joined  in  the  same 
demand.  On  the  opposite  party,  a  like  demand 
against  the  slaves  or  the  deceased  Piibtius  Clo- 
dius  was  mide  by  Callus,  one  of  the  tribunes; 
and  a  prosecution  for  violence  and  corruption 
was  entered  by  Manlius  Cenianus  affainst  Hyp- 
asus  and  Sdpio^  the  competitoxs  of  Mik^  for  the 
office  of  consul. 

Milo^  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaded  that 
the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were  ac- 
tually freemen,,  he  having  manumitted  them  as  a 
reward  for  their  foithful  services  in  defending  his 

Eerson  against  a  late  attempt  made  by  Clodius  on 
is  life.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  m^jiumitted  to  evade  the  law,  to  ^ro- 
•erve  them  from  the  torture,  and  to  acieen  him- 
self from  the  evidence  which  they  might  in  that 
manner  be  obliged  to  give.  M.  Cslius  and  Man- 
lius Cenianus  being  tribunal,  and  dbposed  to  fa- 
vour Milo,  had  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the 
people,  and  to  load  Clodius  as  the  aggressor,  and 
the  intended  assassin  in  the  fray  which  cost  him 
his  life.  Cicero  too,  with  great  zeal  and  courage, 
while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe  in  toe 
streets,  miintained  the  same  argument  in  the 
senate,  and  before  the  people.'  Milo,  however, 
would  have  been  glad  to  make  a  composition ; 
and  as  Pompey  had  all  along,  in  the  competition 
for  the  consulate,  fiivoured  not  only  Scipio  but 
likewise  Hypsaus  against  him,  he  onered  to  drop 
his  pretension  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  if 
Pompey  would  agree  to  suppress  the  prosecutions 
that  were  commencing  against  him.  To  these 
proposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen.  He  proba- 
oly  thought  the  election  secure  for  his  fnends, 
and  by  affecting  a  zeal  for  justice,  hoped  to  in- 
crease his  authority  with  the  people. 

The  Dartizans  of  Pompey,  in  the  midst  of  this 
wild  and  dltorderly  state  of*^  afikirs,  were  busy  in 
repewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raised  in  the 
former  interregnum,  that  he  should  be  named 
dictator,  for  tbi  re-establUhment  of  order,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  public  peacec  Such  an 
extraordinary  power  hau  never  been  at  any  tiine 
more  wanted  m  the  republic ;  but  the  times,  in 
which  It  might  be  safely  applied,  were  no  more. 
The  name  of  dictator  recalled  the  memory  of 
SjflU's  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain against  whom  they  might  now  be  directed. 
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To  avoid  the  title  more  than  the  power  of  dicta- 
tor, Bibulus  moved  in  the  senate,  that  all  the 
present  candidates  for  the  consulate  should  lie  set 
aside,  and  that  the  interrex  should  assemble  the 
people  for  the  election  of  Pompey  sole  consul. 
Cato,  to  the  surprise  of  every  bouy,  seconded  this 
motion.  He  observed,  that  any  roagistracy  was 
preferable  to  none^  and  that  if  the  republic  must 
be  governed  by  a  single  penmn,  none  was  so  fit 
for  the  charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pom- 
pey being  present,  thanked  Cato  for  this  declara- 
tion of  his  esteem,  and  said  he  would  accept  of 
the  charge,  in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  bis  coun- 
sel. Cato  ipade  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to  be 
literally  interpreted,  but  which  in  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  under  an  aspect  of  suUenness, 
have  been  intended  to  flatter,  that  he  meant  no 
fiivour  to  Pompey,  and  deserved  no  thanks  from 
him :  that  his  intention  was  to  serve  the  republic. 

It  was  resolvedi  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that 
Pompey  should  be  presented  to  the  people  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapeed,  he  nilght  propoee  any 
other  candidate  to  be  joined  in  this  office^  with 
himself.  The  election  was  accordingly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Servius  Sulpitiui^  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  Pompey  de- 
cbued  sole  consul,^  with  a  commia- 
fwiyf  mU  sion  from  the  senate  ^to  arm,  if  ne- 
OnnU,  oessary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  for 
the  better  establishment  of  order 
in  the  city. 

The  orst  object  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and 
unpreoedented  dignity  which  was  now  conferred 
upon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  framing  of 
some  laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  disonlera 
as  had  bUely  prevailed,  and  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice.  For  this  purpose,  he  obtained  an  act  to 
enforce  the  bws  wnich  already  subsisted  against 
violence  and  corruption;  and  to  regulate  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  tnala  on  such  criminal 
accusations. 

By  the  regulations  now  suffi^ested  by  Pompey, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  cj^ys.  The  examin- 
atbn  of  evidence  might  occupy  the  three  first ; 
the  hearing  of  parties,  and  tne  judgment,  the 
fourth.  The  prosecutor  was  allowed  two  hours 
to  support  his  charge,  and  the  defendant  three 
hours  to  make  his  defence.  The  number  of  ad- 
vocates was  restricted,  and  the  use  of  commends- 
toiv  characten  prohibited.*  The  qucaitor,  or 
juc^e  criminal,  was  to  be  chosen  from  amonff 
those  who  had  held  the  oflSce  of  consul,  and 
eighty  judges  or  jurors-  were  to  be  impannelled,' 
and  obUgira  to  attend  the  trial.  After  the  evi- 
dence and  pleadings  were  heard,  the  parties  were 
then  allowed  each  to  challenge  ornject  fifteen  of 
the  jur^  or  judges,  or  five  from  each  of  the  orden 
of  which  they  were  composed:  and  the  court 
being  thus  reduced  to  fitty-one,  they  were  to  be 
inclMed  and  to  give  juilgment* 

Corruption  was  become  so  fire^uent,  and  sft 
much  a  necessary  art  in  conducting  elections, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to 
prosecute  this  crime.  To^  remedy  tfaas  defect,  a 
plause  was  enacted  in  the  law  of  Pompey,  by 
which  any  person  formerly  convicted  of  bnhery. 
might  obtain  a  remissfon  of  the  penalties  ho  had 
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incurred  by  oasrvM^ttg  My  one  odur  pefvon  of  & 
crime  eqatu,  or  by  convicttng  two  pefwms,  though 
of  a  crime  le«  heinoos  than  bis  own.  By  thne 
means,  it  was  proposed  that  one  oonvkdon  shoald 
produce  still  more  in  snooession.  That  convic- 
tion, in  every  instance,  should  be  attended  with 
infl^ny ;  bat  that  the  pains  of  law  should  ulti- 
mately rest  on  sueb  a  penion  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  shift  the  burden  from 
biaMelf.> 

These  regulations  were  made  with  a  particular 
'▼lew  to  the  trial  of  Milo,  now  arraigned  on  the 
atatotes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  videnoe  or  a»- 
sassination.  The  passing  of^hese  laws  was  op- 
posed on  this  account  by  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  alleged,  that  they  were  not  acts  of 
legislation,  but  acts  of  attainder,  having  a  retro- 
mptct  to  the  case  of  a  party  concerned  in  a  past 
transaction.  Cslhn  ttie  tribune,  and  Cioimv 
maintained  this  argument  Pompey  replied  with 
impatience,  that  ifhe  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  legal  way,  he  should  employ  fbrce.^  He  ap- 
peared to  entertain  some  animosity  against  Milo, 
such  at  least  as  they  who  love  to  govern,  have  to 
others  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed.  He 
either  had,  or  affected  to  have,  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  own  person,  confessed  or  affected 
this  apprehension  in  the  senate,  and  retirer],  as  for 
safety,  to  bis  own  bouse  in  the  suburbs :  there  he 
retained,  for  the  guard  of  bis  person,  a  party  of 
armed  men;  and  there  too,  tinder  the  same  af- 
fectation of  withdrawing  from  violence,  he  caused 
the  assemblies  of  the  senate  to  be  held. 

The  aristocratical  or  senatorian  party  was 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Milo: 
they  had  been  frequently  assailed  by  the  popular 
rioters,  who  set  the  laws  fit  defiance;  and  as  the 
laws  had  not  alwa3rs  been  of  sufficient  foreeto 
protect  their  persons,  it  was  their  Interest  to  pro* 
tect  those  who,  on  occasion,  had  set  aside  the 
laws  in  their  defence.  The  argument,  in  equity, 
indeed  was  strong  on  the  side  of  Milo.  During 
the  late  suspension  of  g[overnment,  the  ikotions 
were  rather  separate  parties  at  war,  than  subjects 
Wnjoyina  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  They 
who  procured  or  prolonged  this  state  of  anarchy, 
were  alone  chargeable  with  the  consecjuences. 
In  this  contest)  which  could  not  be  maintain^ 
without  force  or  violent  measures,  the  friends  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  senate  were  badly  cir- 
cumstanced. They  contended  for  laws,  and  a 
constitution  which  might  be  turned  against  the 
ver^  irregularities  which  had  been  necessary  to 
their  own  preservation,  while  the  opposite  faction, 
if  defeated,  might  claim  the  protection  of  fbmii^ 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert. 

It  would  have  been  just,  perhaps,  to  have  closed 
the  late  scene  of  confusion  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  taken  precautions  for  the  regular 
uninterrupled  exercise  of  government  in  future. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  calmed  the  re- 
sentments of  those  who  were  aj^grieved,  and 
Pompey  determined  to  signalize  hb  government 
by  a  more  specious  app^rance  of  justice.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  was  chosen  commissioner  for 
the  trial  of  Milo,  on  the  charge  of  murder ;  and 
t))e  other  judges,  taken  from  among  the  most  re- 
tpectable  of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth, 
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in  tanns  of  ths  kt« 
The  criminal  was  cited  to  answer  tUi 
the  ibuith  of  April;  and  €flk  the  nme  day,  tp 
answer  a  charge  of  cerraption  braogbta^Miit 
him  in  the  oidinaiT  court  of  tbe  pretor  Maoiivi. 
Mareellus  appeared  for  him  at  the  bar  of  the  prv- 
tor,  and  procured  a  delay  vntil  the  tAa  trial 
should  be  ended. 

The  court,  it  appears,  was  vmeaMtA  in  the 
forum  or  open  manet-plaoe.  There  was  a  tri- 
bunal or  bench  railed  in  for  the  judfjea.  The 
whole  space  was  crowded  with  mnititodes  of 
people.  The  prpeecufeDre  began  with  examiiiiii|r 
Caasinius  Schma,  who  had  been  m  company  mmk 
Clodius  when  be  was  killed.  This  witness  fave 
direct  evidence  to  the  ftct,  and  eiaggefataithe 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Mardellus  wenU  have 
cross  questioned  him ;  but  the  popidaee,  %nd  manr 
othen  who  assembled  in  the  crowd,  who  frvoored 
the  prosecution,  raned  a  menacing- cty,  which 
alarmed  the  accused  and  his  counsel  so  imieh, 
that  they  claimed  the  protection  of  the  ooott. 
They  were  aooonlingly  received  within  the  raib^ 
and  the  jud^e  appliM  to  the  consul,  who  had  tsa- 
ken  hb  station  near  to  the  place  of  assembly,  m 
order  to  restrain,  by  his  presence,  any  disonlen 
that  might  arise  at  the  trial.  Pompey,  who  wan 
then  attended  only  by  hb  licton,  was  himself 
likowise  alarmed,  by  that  disorderly  shout,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  shoald  bt 
provided  to  keep  the  peace.  He  aooordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  filled  every  avenue,  which  led 
to  the  fofum,  with  men  unier  arms;  and,  upon 
some  tumult  among  the  po|ailace,  gav^  an  ami 
that  the  place  should  be  cleared.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  numbers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impression  made  by  tfats  vigorous 
exertion  of  power,  the  witneises  continued  to  be 
examined  for  two  days  without  any  disturbance. 
Among  these  the  inhabitante  of  BoviUs,  the  fo- 
mily  and  relations  of  Clodius,  and  hb  wife  Ful- 
via,  were  examined  on  the  several  drcumstanoee 
that  fell  within  their  knowledge,  and  left  no 
doubt  remaining  with  respect  to  the  fiict  The 
minds  of  men  every  day  became  more  intent  on 
the  issue :  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
parties  were  to  plead,  all  other  business  was  sus- 
pended in  the  city;  the  shops  and  officea  were 
shut. 

There  appeared  for  tbe  prosecutors  Appias 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  Nepoe. 
They  began  at  eiffht,  and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the 
defender  appeared  Q.  Hortensius,  M.  Maroello^ 
M.  Cafidius,  Faustus  Sylla,  M.  Cato^  and  M. 
T.  Cicero,  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted  to 
speak.  Some  were  of  opinion,  tliat,  as  the  feet 
was  undeniable,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necesBity  and  public  expedience.  Cicero 
Himself  thought  this  too  bold  a  plea,  and  there- 
fore chose  that  of  self-defence,  alleging  that  Clo> 
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dius  was  the  aggressor,  and  intern 
nate  Milo.  It  is  remarked  of  thb  celebrated 
oratot,  that  he  began 'all  hb  orations  under  con- 
siderable solicitude  and  awe  of  hb  audience.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  the  par- 
tizans  of  Clodius,  who  were  likewise  inveterate 
enemies  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  disconcert 
him  with  clamours  and  menacing  cries.  The 
unusual  sight  of  military  guards,  commanded  by 
an  officer,  who  was  supposed  to  be  prejudiced 
against  hb  client,  it  b  said,  so  &r  overcame  and 
aoofc  his  ^irit,  that  ha  spoke  "fee^y,  tad 
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doM  abffviAlf  I  and  lint  wiMk  1»  MtMtty  d»- 
Kvend  ivas  m  dwrt  of  4bat  naitwljr  omtm 
wMch  he  coipoml,  and  afterwaids  puMwhed 
viMnr  tha  una  of  wilo^a  dafeooa. 

Tha  aetwad^  liowavar,  even  in  thia  alaiming 
amM^  alaod  at  tha  bar  with  an  undaunted  coiin- 
tananoai  and  whila  mery  ona  ebei  in  iaulatioQ 
af  tha  aanaton^  amxaiad  in  manrning,  he  alone 
appeaiad  in  an  otfiMnafr  draai.  When  judgment 
mta  given,  aod  tlia  baflola  inapeetad,  it  appsarad 
that,  of  tbuB  aenaton,  twelve  oondemned,  and  eix, 
or  perhapa  rather  ftve,  acqniltad ;  of  Ihe  knwbte, 
thirteen  oondemned,  and  four  acquitted  i'  or  the 
Triboni  iBrarii,  or  lepraientativeB  of  tha  plebeiaa 
aider,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  me^ 
ooftted.  And  Milo^  upon  the  whole^  waa  oon- 
demned hf  thlTty<4ighl  agaiut  tfairteea, 

Befoia  ientenoe  waa  pronouneed,  being  ItiU  at 
Kbeity  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  exilcL  and 
ited  hia  reiidenoe  at  Maraeilleai  Thither  Cicero 
aeni  him  a  oopy  of  an  ontion  in  haa  defonce, 
eompoaed  at  leianre^  aa  an  affiwt  of  hia  eloquence, 
and  a  apeeimen  of  what  could  be  tuged  in  the 
The  packet  mntaining  thia  wziting^  it 
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delivered  to  read  to  Mik>  whila  heaat 
at  dinner.  "  How  lucky  it  waa,"  he  said,  "  that 
thia  oration  waa  not  actittlly  spoken,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  eating  these  excellent  fish  at  Mar- 
seiUea."*  These  marks  of  indiflereQce  make  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  6gure  which  Cicero  him- 
self hau  exhibited  in  his  exile.  If  he  could  have 
thus  triDed  with  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace^ 
that  single  addition  of  constancy  and  force  to  bi< 
character  would  have  undoubtedly  placed  him  aa 
high  in  tha  order  of^  statesmen,  as,  by  the  o^ler 
pacts  of  hia  character,  he  stands  in  the  list  of  in- 
genious men  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Mile  waa  likewise  soon  after  condemned,  in 
absence,  by  the  protor,  upon  a  charge  of  bribeiy 
and  corruption.  Some  of  his  competitors,  par- 
ticularly Hypaeus  and  Scipio,  were  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  ofienos.  The  tribune  Muna- 
tiua  Plancua  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  oflBce,  tried  and  condemned 
for  the  share  they  had  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed tha  senate-house,  and  in  the  assault  which 
waa  committed  on  the  nouse  of  M.  Lepidus  the 
intanex. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CharaeUr  iff  Pompey  in  CapaeUy  of  miie  ConntU^FrMUge  qf  Ctttar  $o  be  aimiUed  as  Candi' 
date  for  the  OJlee  qf  Coritd,  wUhaut  reeigning  hit  Fratinee — Qenerol  RevoU  qf  the  Ganh — 
OperiUionB  in  that  Counirf^Blcchade  and  Reduetion  qf  JUeria^I>i$iributuin  qf  Ccsar^a 
Army  in  CfatU, 


POMPET  in  his  dignity  of  aole  conani,  hav- 
ing joined  a  le^  authority  to  the  pefKMial  eleva- 
tion which  he  alvraya  aflerted,  poaseased  much 
of  the  influence  anii  consalemtion  of  a  real  mo- 
narch ;  and  it  wouki  have  been  happy,  perhaps, 
for  the  state,  if  be  coukf  have  made  such  a  digni- 
ty hereditary,  and  a  permanent  part  of  -the  eon- 
atitu^n,  or  given  to  the  commonwealth  that 
reasonable  mixture  of  kingly  government,  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  stonf  so  greativ  in  need. 
In  his  present  elevation  he  rose  for  a  while  above 
the  partialities  of  a  foctioQ|i  leader,  and  appeared 
to  adopt  that  intereat  which  the  sovereign  ever 
Ims  in  the  support  of  justice.    He  even  seems  to 
have  personated  the  character  of  a  prince^  or  to 
have  considered  himself  aa  above  the  rank  of  a 
ettixen.    Among  other  instances  to  this  purpose, 
is  mentioneJ  hu  haughty  saying  to  Hypaieus, 
late  candidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  nro- 
aecution  for  bribery,  who,  as  Pompey  paased  nom 
the  bath  to  supper,  pot  himself  in  nia  way  to 
implore  his  protection,  ^  Detain  me  not,'*  he  saki, 
*<  you  only  make  supper  too  cool  for  no  porpose.**^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations  of  his  oourtaers 
and  flatterers,  he  even  ventured  to  dispense  vrith 
hia  own  r^lationa.    Contraiy  to  toe  rule  be 
himself  hacTlaid  down  for  the  direction  of  crimi- 
nal triala,  he  furnished  Munatius  Plancua,  when 
brought  to  the  bar,  with  a  commendatory  teati- 
mony,  "  I  cannot  prefer  this  writing  of  Pompey,'* 
aaid  Cato^  "to  the  law  of  which  he  himaelf  istbe 
author.**    On  aooonnt  of  thia  aaying,  Plancua, 
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when  the  jndgea  came  to  be  inokxed,  thooght 
proper  to  reject  Cato :  the  aocnaed  waa  nevertoe-  « 
less'condenuied.* 

Beaidea  tha  meaaurea  taken  to  pnniah  past  of- 
feneesi  it  was  thought  necessary  to  deviae  aome 
lawa  to  prevent  for  the  Aituns,  or  to  leaam  tha 
temptation  to  the  commiaskm  of  such  dangeroua 
Crimea.  The  principal  aouroe  of  the  late  disor- 
ders appeared  to  be  toe  avklity  of  candidates  for 
thoae  offioea  of  states  which  lad  immediately  to 
the  government  of  Incmtive  prorinoea.  To  remove 
thia  temptatkMi,  it  waa  oidained,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pompey,  that  no  man  could  be  appiiinted  to  a 
province  ml  five  yeara  after  the  expiration  of  that 
office^  whether  cif  consul,  prstor,  or  qua8tor,in 
rirtne  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionate  stadon 
in  the  provincea. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Potn- 

Esy  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself  a  pru- 
ngation  of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five 
years.  This  circumstance^  whkh  continued  to 
give  him  the  command  of  an  army  abroad,  while 
be  likewiae  bore  the  highest  civil  ofiSce  in  the 
.state  at  home,  set  a  vary  dangeroua  precedent  for 
the  oomoMnwealth. 

Cesar's  command  in  Craul  waa  soon  to  expire ; 
and,  according  to  the  lawa  then  in  force,  he  muat 
even  resign  itoefoie  he  oouU  aspire  to  the  con- 
aulate,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  hia  rival  in  dvU 
prefermentsL  It  had  been  wiaely  or(]ain€>d  by  tha 
laws,  that  the  persona  ofllering  themselves  as  can- 
didatea  for  the  office  of  conaul,  ahouk)  appear  in 
person  to  soe  for  it{  and  that  no  maiL  without 
reaigning  hia  command  and  dismissing  nis  anny, 
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eoiild  enter  the  citj,  or  even  go  bejond  the  firaits 
of  the  province  in  which  he  had  governed.  By  thii 
regulation  it  vraa  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
junction of  dvii  power  in  the  atate  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.  PomppTi  however,  though 
vested  with  such  a  commanci  in  Spain,  had  con- 
trived to  be  exemptftd  from  the  observance  of  thra 
bw ;  and,  under  pretence  that  his  oflice  of  gene- 
ral purveyor  of  corn  for  the  Roman  people  did 
not  confine  him  to  any  station,  and  in  reality  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular 
reference  to  Italy,  still  continued  to  resule  in  the 
city  of  Rome.        » 

Cvsar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly 
aspired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  and 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  the  other  had  obtained ;  but  what,  tf  be- 
stowed on  himselfl  with  his  other  advantages, 
roust  have  given  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. The  army  he  commanded  was  already  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addition 
of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  that  of  general  in 
both  the  Ghiula,  was  joining  Italy  itwif  to  his 
provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  posseesion 
of  the  empire.  Any  opposition  nuule  to  his  au- 
thority as  consul  wduld  be  construed  as  robelUon 
against  the  state  itself.  Pompey  would  be  driven 
at  once  from  the  helm  of  affiurs  to  the  command 
of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he^  at  most,  could 
only  defend  himself;  but  not  entertain  any  de> 
signs  on  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  which  would 
be  covered  from  his  attempts  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  ^reat  armies  of  GhiuL 

With  these  ol^ects  in  his  view,  Casar  in- 
structed his  partizans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move,  that,  being  continually  engaged  in  a  ha- 
zardous wsr,  which  required  his  pvesenoe^  and 
beiuj^  necessarily  detained  abroad  m  the  servioe 
of  his  country,  he  might  be  exempted  from*  the 
law,  which  required  the  candidates  for  office  tn 
attend  their  canvass  in  pemn,  and  might  there- 
fore be  elected  into  the  consulate  without  present^ 
inghimself  to  the  people  for  that  purpose. 

This  proposition  was  suflkiently  understood 
by  the  l«Mlin^  men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few 
who  jmned  with  them  in  support  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  known  to  be  intended  that  C«sar 
should  have  a  privilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  resigning  his  province,  or  dismissinff  his 
army ;  and  they  withstood  the  motion  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  consecittence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewise,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Casae,  and  at  the  un- 
common advantage  at  which  he  now  aimed,  was 
either  lolled  into  security  by  the  artifices  of  his 
rival,  or  thought  himself  suffidently  raised  above 
any  danger  from  this  or  any  other  quarter.  He 
had  accepted,  in  his  own  person,  many  unprece- 
dented honours,  and  was  possibly  unwilling  to 
contend  for  forms  which,  at  some  futura  period, 
might  limit  his  own  pretensions.  Cato  loudly 
renewed  his  suspicion  of  Cssar's  designs.  Cicero 
oould  not  be  neutral  in  anv^dispute  that  should 
arise  between  Casar  and  Pompey.  He  had  been 
baniihed  by  the  one,  and  restored  by  the  other. 
Besides  the  personal  consideration  he  owed  to 
Pompey  on  Uiis  occasion,  his  natural  bias  was 
on  the  side  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  support  of 
tne  forms  which  were  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  common  weakh.  He  nevertheleas  suffered 
himself  to  be  daaled  with  the  oouit  which  Casar 
had  paU  W  him  for  acne  tims^  with  a  view  to 


this  very  qneation  rhe  condemned  the  hadiaenct 
seal  of  Catfl^  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  raining  the 
canee  of  the  repaUie  by  aettin^  both  Casar  nnd 
Pompey  at  defiance,  while  he  himsett|  faj  tempo- 
rising, and  by  managing  the  indinationB  of  theao 
Erties,  had  secured  thnn  both  in  its  interestsu 
e  stated  the  danger  of  a  qnarrel  with  Caaar  at 
this  time,  supported  as  he  waa  by  a  powerfol 
army,  and  in  the  boweb  of  ItsJy  s  bat  did  not 
consider  that  he  waa  then  giving  np^  without  n 
quarrel,  all  that  any  quarrel  ooola  extort. 

The  army  of  Caaar  was  not  then  ao  well  pro- 
pared  tb  follow  him  against  his  conntiy,  nor  he 
himself  furnished  with  the  same  ooloarB  of  jua- 
tioe^  under  which  he  afierwanis  made  war  on  the 
commonwealth.  .  If  a  dvil  war  were  to  be  dread- 
ed, to^temporise^  in  tliis  instance^  waa  to  give  a. 
delay  which  proved  fovourafalie  to  the  enemy,  or 
rather,  in  emct,  to  deliver  up  the  republic,  with- 
out a  contest,  to  that  fete  which  the  prodent 
counseb  in  questbn  were  intended  to  remeva. 
Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  neverthflras,  Ci- 

nas  well  as  Pompey,  supported  the  tribunea 
eir  motion,  and  obteinnd  for  the  prooaaanl 
of  Gaul  the  dispensation  he  desired,  to  retain  his 
army,  while  he  offered  himaelf  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Caaar,  immediately  upon  hia  arrival  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  in  tne  beginning  of  winter,  ob> 
serving  the  distractions  which  took  place  in  the 
dty  upon  the  murder  of  Clodius,  aficcted  mocb 
zeal  for  the  kws  which  had  been  so  grossly  vick- 
lated  in  that  instance;  and,  under  pretence  o£ 
fomishiiig  himself  withihe  means  of  supporting 
the  state  against  those  who  were  inclined  *to  dia- 
turb  it,  oraered  new  levies  in  every  part  of  his 
provinces^  end  made  a  considerable  additbn  to 
his  army ;  -but,  contented  for  the  present  with  the 
privili^  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the  consu- 
late^ without  quitting  his  province,  or  resignin|[ 
htt  military  power,  as  left  the  state,  as  before,  ap- 
parently in  the  hands  of  Pompey ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  on  the  report  of  a  general  de- 
fection of  all  the  Gaulish  nations,  repasKd  the 
Alps. 

Most  of  the  nations  that  Uy  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  the  original  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man province^  roused  b^  the  sense  of  their  present 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately  exe- 
cuted in  a  part  of  their  country,  were  actually  in 
arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Casar,  or  were 
separately  gained  by  him,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  alliance  or  protection  against  their 
enemies;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  suffered  him 
to  become  their  master.  But  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Car- 
nutes,!  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  con- 
vention which  be  lud  assembled  on  the  Seine, 
and  the  merciless  severities  executed  by  him 
against  the  unfoitunate  natives  of  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,'  convinced  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  *,  and  that  every  exextion  they 
made  for  liberty  was  to  be  punished  as  a  crime. 
They  saw  tiie  folly  of  their  former  dissentiona^ 
and  suspended  all  their  animosities  to  enter  into 
a  general  concert  for  their  common  salety.  The 
oooasion,  they  said,  was  fovouraUe  for  the  n^e> 
veiy  of  tbnr  country.    The  RiHoana  were 
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tfafited  St  homeiUid  CoMir  liad  sfiffident  ooea- 
pation  in  Italy.  Hb  arm^  <90Qld  not  act  in  hk 
abeelice.  Tbe  pretent  tune,  they  concluded, 
was  the  fiivourable  opportunity  to  ahut  out  the 
Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Cevenne^  or  even 
to  fbroe  them  to  retire  within  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Ghironne^  quite  round  to  the  seapcoast  le- 
eeived  these  lepresentotions  with  joy.  They 
held  private  meeCinsn  and  instead otezehanmng 
hostages^  whioh  would  have  been  Vto  pnbfie  a 
measure,  and  have  M  to  a  discovery  of  their  de- 
signs, they  pKffhted  their  faith  by  a  more  secret 
form,  eoinmomy  practised  amotig  them  on  great 
oecasiona,  that  or  pressing  their  nnners  together. 

The  people  of  tne  Carnutes*  undertook  to  he- 
gin  hostilities ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  fixed, 
surprised  the  town  of  G^nabum,*  where  tney  put 
many  Roman  tracleis,  together  with  thib  com- 
missaTy-generalof  the  anny,  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  tlie  Ghtub  to  convey  in- 
tim^on  of  such  events  by  .means  of  a  cry  which 
they  raised  at  the  place  of  actibti,  and  repeated 
wherever  the  voice  was  heard,  till,  paasing  almost 
with  the  velocity  of  sound  itself  it  gave  the 
speediest  information  of  what  was  done.  In  this 
manner,  intelligence  of  what  had  been  trans- 
acted at  Qenabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was, 
before  night,  propagated  in  every  direction  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  mile^^  and  put 
all  the  nations  within  this  compass  in  a  ferment 
Its  first  and  principal  effects,  however,  were  pro- 
duced in  the  country  of  the  ArvernL^  Here 
Vercingetorix,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit  and  great 
capacity,  assembled  his  retatners^  took  possessioTi 
of  Gergovia,  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his 
country,  and  from  thence  sent  messengers  in 
every  direction  to  urge  the  execution  of  the  mes- 
sure  lately  concerted  for  the  general  freedom  of 
Ghul.  He  himself  in  return  for  his  zeal,  being 
chosen  the  common  head  of  the  oonfiBderacy,  in 
this  capacity,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and  of  arms 
to  be  fumLihed  by  each  separate  canton,  and  took 
hostages  for  the  regular  observance  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  several  parties  had  sgreed. 

Vercini^etorix  having -assembled  a  considerable 
army,  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the  Ghi- 
ronne^  and  to  harass  the  fiontien  of  the  Roman 
province,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  quarter,  who 
appeared  to  be  too  secure;  and  he  accoidingly 
brouTfaf.  to  hb  standard  all  the  warriors  of  those 
canton)  that  lay  on  the  left  of  that  tiver. '  His 
party  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  same  time,  were 
joined  bv  all  the  nations  of  Aquitania,  and,  in 
lbrmid.ible  numbers,  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  the  cities  of  Thoulouse  and  Nar- 
bonns,  of  such  part  of  their  districts  at  least  as 
were  open  to  invasion. 

Thither  Cssar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
assemble  upon  his  arri^l  from  Italy,  immediately 
repaired ;  and,  having  put  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  a  condition  not  to  be  insulted,  proceeded 
to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  their  own  country. 
His  object  wa!^  if  possible,  to  put  himself  at  the 
heal  of  the  l^ons  which  he  had  left  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  his  new  ac-iuisitionSw  He 
did  not  6h308e  that  those  l^ons  should  move  in 
his  abtence  so  &r  is  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
•at  off  by  the  nativesi    Nor  was  it  easy  for  him- 
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sel^  with  the  force  under  bis  command,  to  pene- 
trate through  so  many  enemies  as  lay  in  his  way 
to  join  them.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  deeply  covered  with  snow.  This  cir- 
cumstance, wbicn  increased  his  difficulties,  as  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  secure,  still  en- 
couraged him  to  make  his  attempt.  He  aocord- 
ingly  passed  the  mountains  0  wnich  by  in  hb 
way,  at  a  time  "when  the  snow,  in  many  places^ 
being  six  feet  deep,  must  be  removed  witn  sho- 
velsi  and  when  that  passage  was  supposed  to  be 
entirrly  impracticable.  Aifler  he  had  aurmounted 
thb  difficulty,  hb  object  being  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  the  Arvemi  to  hb  own 
country,  he  sent  hb  cavalry  abroad  in  numnrous 
parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  the  peopb 
with  their  hafaitalions  and  posseesioos.  Wben 
he  thoughtthe  abrm  was  sufficiently  spread,  and 
must  mve  reached  .the  Gaulbb  army  on  the 
Loire,  he  pretended,  that  his  presence  was  re*> 
quired  in  the  province  behind  him,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Auvei]^ne  to  Decimua 
Bmtns  then  a  young  man;  giving  him  oiders 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  hb  parties  abroad,  and 
to  oontinoe  to  harass  the  country  as  ha  himself 
had  done. 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  Cnaar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  made  haste  to  pass  in  a  different 
direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  place  to  wait  hb  orders^  and, 
under  thb  escort,  without  halting  by  day  or  by 
nij^ht,  he  passed  by  Bibracte'  and  the  country  of  the 
Lingones,*  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  hb  army  on 
the  Seine,  and  whib  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be 
in  Auvergne,  had  actually  assembled  hb  l^ions 
which  had  been  distributed  oil  the  course  <»  that* 
river. 

Vercingetorix  having  notice  that  Cesar,  ir 
thb  manner,  had  PSbsm  him,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  Seine  was  in  motion,  perceived 
that  the  invasion  of  hb  own  country  baa  bi^n  no 
more  than  a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  ci  the 
enemy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, he  resumed  the  operations  which  he  had  in- 
termitted on  the  Loire,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  a  poet  in  the  territory  of  Bihracte^ 
where  the  people  still  professed  tfaiemselves  to  be 
in  the  alliance  of  the  BLomans. 

Cttsar,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing provisions  and  forage  so  eari^  in  the  seap 
son,  tnonght  himself  under  a  necessity  of  oppo»> 
ing  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  For  thb  purpose 
be  left  lib  oaggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  b- 
gbn^  at  Agendicom  ;^  and  from  thence,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Genabum,>o 
feaving  Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take  poMessbn 
of  ^  town  which  the  natives,  after  a  little  show  of 
resistance,  had  surrendered. 

Upon  hb  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Giauls, 
whd  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against  the 
Romans  on  one  side,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
the  bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  But  Casar, 
baving  notice  of  their  dengn,  forced  open  their 
gateS)  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded  t^ 
getber  in  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
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rurww  ilreeli  which  led  to  it,  pot  the  ^rrater 
part  to  the  swovd,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
venging the  meaflnere  of  the  Roman  tmdera,  who 
had  been  cut  oflT  at  thin  place,  ordered  that  the 
town  should  be  deatroyed.  From  thence  he  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Bitnrigea,*  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  andj  on  bis  way  towards  Av»* 
iieani,3  the  capital  of  that  district,  fbioed  every 
place  that  opposed  his  pasnse. 

yerdnj^etorix,  observing  the  mpidjwoigresB  ef 
the  Romans,  and  knowinii;  that  the  Cwuh,  beinff 
without  order  or  diadpfine,  could  not  withstand 
them  in  battle,  declined  an  engagement,  but  en- 
deavoured  b»  distress  the  enemy  by  delays  and 
want  of  provisions.  He  had  authority  enouirh 
with  hut  own  people  to  persuade  them  to  lav  their 
oountry  waste  every  where  within  many  miles  of 
Cesar's  iRHite.  Twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges 
were  burnt  in  one  day.  Avaricum  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  VerciDgetorix,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  its  inhabitant^  who  undertook 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,,  was  spared. 

Thither,  aocordin^y,  Casar  advanced  as  to  the 
only  prise  that  was  left.  He  attacked  the  places 
under  great  disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  that  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and  trastin^ 
for  the  daily  subsbtenoe  of  his  army  to  the  ^dui 
beyond  die  Loire^  who^  notwithstanding  their 
pfofessions,  were  far  from  being  hearty  in  his 
cause,  or  diligjeiit  in  sending  tteir  supplies  of 
provisions  to  his  camp.  Such  as  they  sent  were 
intercepted  by  Vercinf^rix,  who  had  occupied 
A  strong  post  with  his  anny,  and  infested  the 
highways  with  his  parties*  In  these  circum- 
•taacea,  Cesar's  army  waa  sometimes  reduced  to 
great  distress^  he  himself,  to  pique  the  resolution 
of  his  soldiers,  allected  a  willingness  to  raise  the 
siege,  whenever  they  were  plMsed  to  intimate, 
that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer;  "We  ^re 
got  into  a  difficult  situation,"  he  ined  toobeerve ; 
"  if  the  troops  are  discouraged,  I  shall  withdrew." 
To  this  affiscted  tenderness  for  the  sufferinfs  of 
his  men,  he  was  every  where  answered,  with  in- 
treatiM  that  he  would  not  dishonour  them,  by 
supposing  that  any  hardships  could  oblige  them 
to  forfeit  the  chancter  they  had  acquired  bv  the 
labour  of  so  many  successful  camuaigns.  lie  ae* 
eordingi  V  continued  the  attack  of  Avaricum  under 
all  his  discouragements. 

The  place  was  covered  on  two  sides  bv  a  river 
and  a  morass,  and  was  accessible  only  on  tJi^  ihinl. 
The  Wills  of  the  town  were  ingeniously  con- 
structed with  double  frames  of  wood,  having  com- 
partments or  pannels  fiUml  up  with  masonry  and 
Urge  blocks  of  stone.  The  masonry  secured  the 
titnoer  from  fire,  and  the  frames  preserved  the 
masonry  against  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram, 
which  could  act  only  on^the  stones  contained 
within  a  single  pannel  or  division  of  the  frame, 
without  ruining  at  once  any  considerable  part  of 
the  wall,  or  effecting  a  breach.  The  Romf  n  ar- 
my approached  to  this  wall  by  the  most  laborious 
and  difficult  methods  which  were  practised. 
They  b^^n,  in  the  ancient  form  of  attack,  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  on  a  breadth  of  eighty-three 
fiet,  to  lav  a  sloping  mound,' which  rising  by  de- 
grees on  the  plain,  formed,  as  it  advanced,  an  easv 
Moentto  the  level  <if  the  battlemenU.  The  earth 
on  the  sidei  of  this  mound  waa  supported  by 
tiuDiben,  hurdles,  and  faggotSj  and  the  workmen 
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m  front  were  covered  win  inantletB  and  fliosvaMw 
penthouses.  The  besieged,  that  they  might  sC3i 
overtop  the  besieger*,  ratsrd  their  walls  vr  addi- 
tional frames  of  wood,  which  they  covered  with 
raw  bides^  as  a  security  against  the  burning  ar* 
rows  and  shafts  which  were  darted  agaiimt  them. 

In  this  contest  the  works  on  both  sides  were 
raised  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besitBed  enflee' 
vonred  to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior  height, 
not  only  by  raking  their  own  walb^  but  likewiaa 
by  undermining  and  sinking  the  mound  of  the 
besiegen.  T  hey  made  galleries  under  the  fo«n« 
dation  of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeavoured  te 
remove  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  below, 
as  fest  as  they  were  accumulaied  above.  They 
came  from  their  sally-ports  on  different  sides  m 
the  mound,  and  endcavouVed  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood  by  which  the  earth  was  supported.  In  all 
these  particulare  abowing  that  they  peasessfd  the 
arts  or  defence  in  oonmion  with  anoent  nalionsL* 
Vercingetorix,  in  the  mean  time,  oontinued  to 
harass  the  Roman  armj  from  without,  Inteseeptod 
their  supply  of  provisiofHi,  and,  by  means  ofr  the 
river  ana  tlie  moraas,  raaintaincil  his  eomnunioa* 
tion  with  tha  town,  and  sent  in  frequent  relief. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difiiculties,  Cesar 
by  degrees  brought  ferwaid  and  raised  his  momd 
of  approach  to  the  height  of  the  battlements;  ao 
that  by  a  single  aasauh  he  might  determine  the 
fate -of  the  town.  And  while  mth  parties  were 
preparing  for  a  lait  efibrt,  he  took  the  opportnoit^v 
as  he  frBOoently  did^  of  a  heavy  rain  to  make  hit 
attack.  The  beaeged,  as  he  supposed,  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  were  in  that  instant 
put  off  their  guaitl.  He  got  possession  of  the 
.battlements  with  little  resistance,  and  drove  the 
parties  who  manned  them  before  him  feom  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants  formed  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Romans  who  had  entered,  extending  their  line 
to  right  and  left  ak>ng  the  ramparts^  were  aboul 
to  occupy  the  battlementa  over  the  whole  cirenm- 
ferenoe  of  the  place,  when  the  garrison,  observing 
their  daofper,  bej^n  to  escape  by  the  gates.  In 
the  confusion  that  followed,  the  town  was  sacked, 
and  could  make  no  resistance.  Of  forty  thousand 
persons  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it,  no  more  than 
eight  hundred  escaped.  This  massscre  was  KMned 
to  that  ktely  performed  at  Gensbum,  unoer  the 
pretence  of  completing  the  vengeance  which  was 
due  for  the  mufder  of  the  Roman  traden  who 
were  put  to  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  revolt. 

The  GaulS)  as  usual  on  every  calamitous  event, 
were  greatly  dkheartened,  and  were  about  to  de- 
spair of  tbeir  cause,  when  their  leader  reminded 
tnem,  that,  contrary  to  lus  judgment,  they  had  re- 
served this  pUce  from  the  general  devastation, 
and  had  themselves  undertaken  to  defend  it  f  that 
what  they  suffered  was  the  consequence  of  a  mia- 
take,  and  might  be  retrieved  by  abler  conduct. 
His  authority  as  usual  rose  on  the  ill-success  of 
counsels  which  he  had  not  approved,  and  brought 
an  accession  of  numben  to  ois  standard. 

Cesar,  finding  a  oonsidenble  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions  at  Avaricum,  remained  some  days 
to  relieve  and  to  refresh  hb  army.  The  country 
around  him,  however,  being  entirely  laid  wast^ 
or  occupied  by  parties  of  toe  enemy,  it 
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^  for  fain  to  TspasB  the  Loire,  and  to  opeB 
fall  eommunication  with  a  coantry  of  wh|ch  the 
inhabitanti  still  profemed  to  be  in  allUmoe  with 
the  RomaiM,  and  having  bad  their  ^osaeniom 
covered  by  the  river  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  in  their  late  devastsfcionsi  were  still  in 
condition  to  supply  his  camp.  As  in  this  move- 
ment he  seemed  to  retire  and  tu  give  up  the 
mand  he  had  disputed  with  the  prince  of  the 
Arverni,  he  pretended  that  he  was  called  to  setr 
tie  a  dispute  which  hsd  arisen  amons  the  Mdm^ 
Telatins  to  the  soeccssion  of  the  thief  magistrate, 
or  heaq  of  their  canton.  Hovin^  repassed  to  the 
right  of  the  Loire  without  any  loss,  he  made  a 
demand  on  his  allies  of  that  side  for  ten  thonaand 
men  on  foot,  and  all  the  hocses  they  could  fumisli. 
He  now  had  enemies  on  every  quaztei^  and  it 
was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and  to  oc- 
cupy them  separately.  For  this  purpose  h<&  sent 
lour  legions  towards  the  Seine ;  while  he  himself 
took  the  route  of  Noviodunum,^  at  the  oonihienoe 
^  of  the  Loire  and  AUier;  and  there  ieaving  his 
money,  spare  horses,  and  anneoessaij  faafi^ge, 
he  rontinued  his  march'on  the  banks  of  the  ^Jher, 
with  intention  to  pass  that  river,  and  to  invade 
the  Arveroi,  from  whom  this  revolt  had  originated, 
and  whose  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
prince,  knovring  that  the  river  Aliier  is  never 
Kwdabie  till  autunMi,  and  till  the  melting  of  snows 
on  the  Cevennes  hogin  to  abate,  ordered  all  the 
Mdges  upon  it  to  be  demolished,  and  hoped  to 
prevent  tne  Romans  from  passing'it  during  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  Csrar 
marched  6rjm  Noviodanum,  he  preaentod  himself 
vn  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  regulated 
bis  motions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  ar- 
mies commonly  decamped,  marched  and  encamp- 
ed again  in  si^t  of  each  other;  mad  Ccaar  never 
afieiSed  to  elude  the  vigihuice  of  the  Gauls,  tiU  he 
■aw  an  opportunity  to  do  ao  with  advantage. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
AlHer  had  been  bitf  imperfectly  destroyed ;  most 
of  the  piles  were  yet  fast  in  the  ground,  and  ap- 
peared above  water;  so  that  a  passage  might  be 
efl^ted  in  a  few  hours.  The  country  around 
was  woody,  and  furnished  oover,  or  a  place  of 
arabosb,  to  any  number  of  men.  From  these 
eircumstancea  Cesar  conceived  the  design  to 
over-reach  the  enem^.  He  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a  suf- 
ficient detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruined  bridge,  which  he  meant  to  repair.  In  eider 
that  the  Ghiuls  might  not  be  led  to  soapeot  that 
any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind,  he  ordered 
that  those  who  were  to  movepShould  divide,  and 
present  the  same  number  of  separate  bodies^  the 
name  distinction  of  oolonrs  and  atanderds,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  shovr  on  a  march  of  the 
whole  army ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  knew  (hat 
the  Gauls  would  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  his 
people,  in  order  to  hasten  and  increase  their  dis- 
tance, he  ordered  them  to  make  a  quicker  and  a 
longer  march  than  usual.  When  he  supposed 
that  this  feint  or  stratum  bad  taken  ite  full 
eliect,  he  be^n  to  work  on  the  piles  which  wete 
feft  in  the  nver,  and  in  a  few  hours  repaired  the 
bridge  so  effectually,  that  he  passed  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  b^  had  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  instanfly  fortified  a  post  to  co<v€r  tnem 
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on  the  opposite  bank.    Fram  thraee  he  wnt 
ders  to  recall  the  main  body ;  and  before  the 
my  were  appriaed  of  his  design,  had  le-united  all 
his  forces  on  the  left*  of  the  river. 

Vercimretorix,  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence 
that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  Allier,  fellback 
to  Gefgovia,*  the  capital  of  his  own  principality,  ki 
order  to  take  meaaures  for  theaaiety  of  that  place. 
It  being  situated  on  a  height  baring  an  aseent 
of  above  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  sufroonded 
by  other  bills^  wtiich  made  part  of  the  same  ridgi^ 
he  ordered  a  alone  wall  to  be  built  aix  feet  high 
about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to  the  town,  and 
encamped  as  many  as  the  «pace  fould  eontatn 
within  the  circuit  of  tbia  wall.  He  occupied  the 
other  hills  at  the  same  time  vrith  separate  bodiesi 
having  oommonicatioiis  with  each  other  and  vrith 
the  town.  By  this  disposition  Cesar  fiiund  all  tba 
approaches  of  the  place  commanded,  and  no  po»> 
sihitity  of  investing  the  whole  by  lines  of ^rcum- 
vallation;  or  by  any  chain  of  jioota  He  pitehed 
his  camp  .at  aome  distance  from  the  foot  of  (he 
bin,  and  from  thence  in  a  flew  days  got  posseasioB 
of  a  height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  en  which  be 
posted  -two  legions,  with  a  Une  of  oommunicatioi^ 
fortified  on  both  ita  flanks,  leading  iiram  this  ad- 
vanced station  to  his  main  encampment. 

In  this  posture  Cosar  foresaw,  thai  all  the 
heighta  in  hia  neighbourhood  being  in  posewiioa 
•f  the  enemy,  while  he  preaaed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  oi^^t  be  hemmed  in,  and  cut  off  from 
all  the  supplKs  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  To  preserve  bis  communication,  there- 
fore, with  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  he  ordered 
his  allies  from  the  opposite  side  of  these  rivers  to 
adyanee  with  the  forces  be  had  formeriy  required 
of  thean,  to  occupy  the  country  in  his  rrar,  and  to 
oovfT  his  aohvoys.  They  accordingly  took  the 
field ;  bnt  their  leadenliaying  been  for  some  time 
inclined  to  favour  the  general  cause  of  the  Gauls^ 
they  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  their  intentions.  Being  amvfd  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cesar's  anny,  Jtoey  halted;  and. 
upon  a  report  which  was  mdustrionsly .  spread 
amtingst  them,  that  he  had  murdered  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  already  in  bis  camp^ 
they  put  all  the  Bomans  in  their  con^iany  to 
death,  and  took  meaeuree  to  join  their  country- 
men who  were  aasrnabled  for  the  defence  of 
Gergovia.  They  had  not  yet  moved  to  execute 
this  resolution,  when  Cesar  had  notice  of  what 
v^as  intended,  and  with  his  usual  ditigenoe  ar- 
rived, after  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  with  four  l»^ 
gions  and  all  his  esvalry,  in  time  to  prevent  ito 
effects.  He  presented  himself  as  a  fnend ;  and 
thinking  it  salest  for  the  present  to  di^uise  his 
jesentment,  he  produced  into  public  view  aU  the 
pessons  who  were  said  to  have  been  killed  by  hia 
ordere,  oonvinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  of 
their  error,  and  broufffat  them,  with  the  seeming 
cordiality  of  aHies,  to  nis  camp. 

Cffisar.made  a  merit  with  tne  Mdm  of  this  ast 
of  dcmency  towards  their  people ;  but  found  that 
the  epirit  of  defection  was  not  confined  to  these 
detachmenta  ^  that  it  had  pervaded  the  nation  $ 
that  the  violence  oommitteo  in  the  camp  waa  an 
eflfeot  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole 
people;  that,  in  pnmuance  of  the  same  measures^ 
his  pnrvcyorsanu  commissaries  had  been  assaolt- 
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ed  and  Y»Ila^  even  where  they  thought  thero- 
■elves  Hfcurp,  as  in  a  friend^s  country ;  and  that 
he  conk]  no  longer  rely  on  the  afiectiona  of  any 
nation  in  Gaul. 

The  leaden  of  the  £dai,  however,  on  hearing 
'  of  the  lenitv  that  was  shown  to  aoch  of  their  peo- 
ple aa  were  in  the  power.of  Cnsar,  pretended  to 
letarn  to  their  duty ;  and  Cesar,  not  to  break  at 
once  with  the  only  supposed  ally  which  remained 
to  him  bevond  the  Cevennes,  aflected  to  consider 
the  late  cfisorders  as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popular 
tumult,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for  the  reparation 
of  wTon]^  which  a  few  ill-advised  penons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

This  able  commander  appears,  on  many  ooca- 
mons,  to  have  traced  greatly  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His 
confidence  in  both  was  required  in  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  even  in 
attemnting,  a  siege  under  his  present  difficulties, 
beset  bv  numerous  enemies,  who  were  in  appear- 
^  ance  ably  conducted ;  while  he  himself  was  de- 
serted hv  those  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  his  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of  his 
allies,  he  had  left  his  camo  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemv,  and  defended  only  by  two  legions 
against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  nations  as 
were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergovia. 
These  seized  their  opportunity  in  his  absence, 
made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  must  have  prevailed, 
if  he  had  not  returned  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
relieve  his  camp.  ^ 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  his  men,  Cssar  soon  afterwards  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Ghiuls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  which  led  to  the  town ;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  of  his  horw, 

{'oinM  by  the  followers  of  the  army  mounted  on 
lorseback,  who  showed  thenwelves  at  a  distance 
to  appear  like  cavalrv,  he  drew  the  enemy  from 
the  place  he  mesnt  to  attack,  actually  passed  the 
wall,  and  made  himself  maater  of  part  of  their 
•  campi  A  rew  of  his  men'  penetrated  even  into 
the  town;  hut  not  being  supported  were  sur- 
rounded and  slain ;  even  those  who  had  succeeded 
at  first  under  fiivour  of  the  feint  by  which  he  had 
drawn  off*  the  enemy,  were,  upon  the  return  of 
the  Gauls  to  the  defence  of  their  camp^  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  In  consequence  of  this 
.defeat,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Cssar 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  si^ge. 
In  order  to  begin  his  retreat  without  any  ap^ 
pearanoe  of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
•uocessively  on  the  plain  before  his  entrenchment, 
and  oflered  the  enemy  battle.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  derived 
from  this  species  of  defiance  or  challenge^  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  repaired litt  bridge, 
and  repassed  undisturbeil  by  the  enemy..  His 
passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before, 
was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  his  return,  with- 
out having  gained  any  advantage,  and  merely  for 
the  safety  of  his  army,  was  undoubtedly  consi- 
dered as  a  defeat.  The  low  state  of  his  rortunes^ 
checked  and  baffled  by  a  Graulish  leader,  yet  a 
jrouth,  and  unexperienced^  encouraged  the  na- 
tions on  the  right  of  the  Lxxre,  even  while  he  waa 
•dvancing  towards  then^  to  declare  for  the  liber- 
lies  of  QmIs  and  asacoromenoemeiitof  hostilii^, 


they  carrird  off*  or  rified  the  ti^asuim  he  kept  ftr 
the  pay  of  his  army,  and  seised  all  the  spare  bone« 
and  baggage  which  he  had  left  at  Noviodunmn,* 
as  at  a  place  of  security  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  waa  yet  inclosed  between  these 
two  riven,  having  enemies  on  every  side,  and  no 
magazines  or  etores  for  the  supply  of  his  army. 
He  deliberated  whether  he  should,  not  fall  bade 
on  the  province  of  Naihonne;.  but  the  danj^  to 
which  be  must  expose  LaUenusi  commanding  m. 
division  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seine,  uie 
diflkulty  of  passing  the  mountains  of  AuveigiM*, 
then  occupied  by  his  enemies,  and  the  discirdii 
which  his  arms  must  incur  from  such  a, retreat, 
preventeil  him.  Hedetermineil,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance ;  passed  the  Loire  by  a  ford  above  its  omi* 
fluence  with  the  Allier;  found  a  considerable 
supplv  of- provisions  and  forage  in  the  oountiy  of 
the  JEdui,  and  continued  his  march  fifom  thenoo 
to  the  Seine. 

I^bienus,  vrith  the  troopa  he  coinmande^  in 
that  quarter,  had  besieged  Lutetia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  dty  of  Paris*  has  grown, 
then  confined  to  a  small  inland  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege,  when  he 
heard  of  Caesar's  retreat  from  Gefgovia,  of  the  de> 
fectbn  of  the  ^dui,  and  of  preparations  which 
were  making  by  the  nations  on  bis  right  ajninat 
himself.  In  these  circumstances,  he  laid  asMe  his 
design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended  by  the  left  of  the 
Seine  to  the  country  of  the  Senones,  through 
which  Cnsar  was  now  advancing  to  meet  him. 
In  passing  the  river  at  Mejodununii'  he  was  ai> 
tacked  by  the  enemy,  but  obtained  a  considerable 
rictory ;  and,  with  the  credit  of  this  event  in  hie 
favour,  continued  his  march  to  a  place' which  is 
now  called  Sens,  near  to  which  he  was  soon  «£> 
terwards  joined  by  Cssar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-uniting  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Vercingetorix  had  paswd  the 
Loire,  and  held  a  general  convention  of  the  Gaul- 
ish nations  at  Bibracte.  He  was  attended  by  de- 
puties of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Loire,  except  the.  Treviri,  Remi,  and  Lingones.* 
The  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Germans^  who 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  The  two  last 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  Romana,  who 
were  still  masters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbour- 
hood 

The  leader  of  the  Gaulish  confederacy  being 
at  this  meeting  confirmed  in  his  command,  made 
a  requidtion  for  an  augmentation  of  fon«,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  and  aocordtngly  increased  this  part  of 
his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end  tl^it 
he  might  give  the  Romana  sufficient  occupation 
in  their  own  defence,  he  projected  two  separate 
invasions  of  the  province  of  Narbonne:  one  to 
he  eiecuted  by  the  nations  which  lav  between 
the  Rhone  and  Graronne,  towards  T houlcmse 
the  other,  from  the  Soane  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Loir&  towards  Geneva  and  the  left  of  the 
Rhone.  He  himself,  though  still  determined  to 
avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass  the  enemy 
in  their  movements,  and  to  cut  off*  their  supplies 
of  provisions. 

Casar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  provinoe,  that  he 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  against  the  deaigqe 
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0f  the  ^netny,  tnd  to  avtfl  himnlf  of  ite  reaoureeg 
fer  t\»  suhsistenoe  of  his  army.  For  this  par- 
pfwc,  it  was  neceswry  for  him  to  rrturn,  by  the 
Boane  and  the  Rhone,  throuifh  a  level  country 
^hich  waa  in  poMcyrion  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
lie  was  |rreatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  He  aent  into 
Germany  for  a  reinfomment  of  horse;  and  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  al- 
ready aensiMe,  that  wherever  they  were  admitted 
to  act  aa  eotdiera  of  fortune,  they  were  qualifying 
themselves  to  act  as  masters^  without  scruple  be- 
stowed their  services  lor  or  a^nst  any  cause ; 
two  thousand  oflhem  joined  Cas-jr,  but  so  ill 
mounted  that  he  was  obliged  to  supply  them  with 
horses,  bv  borrowing  such  as  belonged  to  his 
officers  of.  in&Mry,  and  as  many  as  could  he 
roared  from  his  cavalry.  To  compensate  thenr 
defect  in  hone,  the  men  were  brave,  and,  in 
many  of  the  operations  which  followed,  turned 
the  event  of  battles,  and  determined  the  fiite  of 
the  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  Cesar 
began  his  march  to  the  southward ;  and  having 
pained  the  heii;hts  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine, 
found  the  Qauls  already  posted  in  three  separate 
divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different  routes  he 
might  take,  with  numerous  flying  bodies  of  horn, 
ready  to  harass  him  in  any  movement  he  should 
make  in  their  presence.  By  continuing  his  march, 
he  soon  gave  their  leader  an  opportunity  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a  sharp  encounter.  An  which  the 
whole  cavalry  of  both  armies  came  to  be  engaged. 
The  Oauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
address  of  the  Germans,  to  whom  Casar  im- 
puted his  victory.  This  event  was  decisive  in 
respect  to  the  cavalry,  that  part  of  both  armies 
on  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  the 
war  must  turn.  And  Vercingetorix.  not  to  ex- 
pose his  infantry  to  the  necessity  or  a  general 
action,  inatantly  retired  to  the  heights  from  which 
the  Seine^  and  a  number  f]f  other  rivers  which 
mix  with  it  before  its  confluence  with  the  Mame, 
lutve  their  source.  Cesar,  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  the  enemy's  horse,  resumed  the  confidence 
with  which  he  always  pursued  his  advantages^ 
and  folbwed  his  flying  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vercingetorix,  with  his  very  numerous  army, 
took  post  at  Alesia,  a  placa  nised  on  a  hill  at  the 
confluence  of  two  riven ;  the  peint  on  which  it 
stood  being  the  termination  of  a  ridge  which  se- 
parated the  channels  by  which  these  riven  de- 
scended to  the  plain.  The  fields  on  one  side  were 
levtA,  on  the  other  mountainous.  The  Gauls 
were  crowded  together  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  of  Alesia,  nnder  the  walls  of  the  town,  ,and 
in  Ihat  position  thought  themselves  secure  from 
any  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  resources,  en- 
terprise, and  genius  of  their  enemy,  while  they 
anoeavoured  to  render  themselves  inaccessibly 
tiiey  had  got  into  a  place  in  which  they  might 
be  cooped  up;  and  Cesar  immediately  beinn 
to.om'^  iLn,  mOin.  .  proper  d^ribi^ 
of  his  army,  and  employing  working  paities 
at  once  on  a  chain  of  twenty-three  posts  and 
radonbts. 

Vercingetorix,  though  too  late,  perceiving  the 
enemy's  cksign,  sent  his  cayalry  to  collect  what 
provisons  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
eountry ;  but  these  troopM,  in  consequence  of  their 
lata  defeat,  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field  against 
theRoman  and  German  hors^  hi  ^poaad  to 
the  oonsofflptiog  withill  n  Haei  hf 


dismissmg  them  altogether,  ^ving  them  instruo* 
tions  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  seve- 
ral cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  situation: 
in  which  they  had  left  the  army,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  a  great  and  speedy  effort  from  every 
quarter  to  relieve  it.  *  He  hail  eighty  thouaand 
men  under  his  command,  and  might  be  able  to 
subsist  them  for  thirty  day^  and  no  longer. 

Cesar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  away 
their  cavalry,  concluded  that  the^  meant  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  remain  in  their  present 
situation  until  they  should  be  relieved.  With  little 
apprehension  of  disturbance,  therefore,  from  with-> 
in  hu  lines,  he  proceeded  to  execute  amazing 
works ;  at  once  to  aecure  his  prey  and  to  cover 
himself  against  any  attem^  which  might  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  This  grrat  commander 
owed  many  of  his  distinguishea  successes  to  the 
Burprisinff  works  which  be  executed ;  so  fiir  ex<* 
ceeding  tne  feara  or  apprehensions  of  bis  enemy, 
that  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  forced 
into  difficulties  with  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  contend. 

The  Roman  armies  in  genenl,  and  those 
which  served  under  Cesar  in  particukr,  had 
learned  to  make  war  with  the  pick-ax  and  the 
shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javelin  and  the 
sword,  and  were  inured  to  prodigies  of  Ubour  as 
wen  as  of  valour.  In  tl^  present  case  they  were 
made  to  execute  lines  or  drcumvallation  and 
countervalhUbn  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen milee.  They  began  with  digging,  quite 
round  the  foot  of  the  liill,  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide^  with  perpendicular  sides,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent urf  surprise  firom  the  town.  ^  At  the  dis- 
tance of^four  hundred  feet  from  this  ditch,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  misales,  was 
drawn  the  line  of  eountervallation,  consisting  of 
a  ditch  fifteen  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelve  feet 
high,  fumbhed,  as  usual,  with  a  palisade.  At  a 
proper  distance  from  this  first  line  which  fronted 
the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the 
kxigement  and  forming  of  bis  army,  be  drew 
another  line,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  and  di- 
mensions, fronting  th^  field.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  part  of  these  works  were  upon 
the  hill^  and  part  in  the  holkywv  or  valleys;  and 
the  ditches,  wherever  the  level  permitted,  or 
could  not  cany  off  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be 
filled. 

Aa  he  had  reason,  at  least  after  the  distress  of 
a  blockade  began  to  be  felt,  to  expect  from  a  gar> 
rison,  which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  numben^ 
the  most  vigorous  sallies  from  within ;  and,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Gaulish  nations  in 
behalf  of  their  friends,  every  effort  that  could  be 
made  from  without ;  and  aa  his  own  army,  con- 
sisting of  no  more  than  sixty  thousand  men. 
could  not  equally  man,  in  every  place,  worka  ot 
such  extent,  he  thoujght  it  necewary  to  cover  bia 
Rnea  with  every  species  of  outwork  then  practiaed 
in  the  art  of  attack  or  defence^  the  eippt,  liHtBf 
and  the  atimuli. 

The  first  were  forked  stakea,  or  large  bruicbea 
of  trees  planted  in  rowa  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
five  feet  wide,  bound  toflether  to  prevent  their 
being  pulled  up  aeparately,  and  cut  short  and 
pointed  to  wound  the  enemy  who  should  attempt 
to  pass  them. 

The  second,  or  filia,  consigted  of  smgle  stakes 
sharpened  ana  made  haid  in  the  fire^  plantod  in 
tho  bottom,  fi^Kfrnag  or  conioal  hol0%  of  whieb 
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there  were  many  rowf  placed  in  qnmcanx;  ao 
that  a  person  who  had  passed  in  the  interval  of 
any  two  roust  necessarily  fall  into  a  third.  This 
device  was  commonly  masked  or  concealed  with 
■lender  brushwood  covered  with  earth. 

The  last,  or  the  stimuli,  were  wooden  shafts 
set  in  the  (^und  and  stuck  thick  with  barbed 
hooks,  to  &Bten  or  tear  the  flesh  of  those  who 
attempted  to  pass  them  in  the  night,  or  without 
the  necessary  precautions. 

All  these  several  works,  it  appesrs,  the  Roman 
army  completed,  considerably  within  the  thirty 
days  for  wnich  Vercingetorix  had  computed  that 
his  provisions  miffht  last  Both  parties  concern- 
ed in  this  blockaoe,  without  any  attempt  to  hasten 
'the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  several  circum- 
stances on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue.  Cssar 
trusted  to  the  effects  of  famine,  and  the  Qauls  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
assembling  in  great  numbers  from  every  quarter 
to  effect  their  relief.  They  are  said  to  have  mus- 
tered at  Bibracte'  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  with  eight  thousand  horse. 
But  if  these  numbers  are  not  exaggerated,  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  proof  how  for  those  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  armies  really  turn.  The  supreme 
command  of  this  mullitude  was  given  to  Comius, 
a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who 
having  some  time  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
the  Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his 
own  country  to  the  favour  of  Cajsar,  but  could 
not  resist  toe  contagion  of  that  general  ardour 
with  which  his  countrymen  now  rose  to  recover 
their  freedom. 

While  this  great  host  was  assembling,  the  un- 
happy garrison  of  Alesia  repel ved  no  tidings  of 
rehef.  Their  provisions  being  near  exhausted, 
they  began  to  despair  of  succour.  A  council  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  their  conduct,  and' to  form 
some  plan  of  escape.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  surrender  themselves,  and  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy.  Others,  that  they 
should  make  a  general  sally,  endeavour  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escape  or  pe- 
rish with  swords  in  their  hands.  Critognatus,  a 
warrior  of  rank  from  the  canton  of  the  Arvemi,^ 
treated  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  to 
surrender  as  mean  and  dastardly;  that  of  the 
second,  as  brave  rather  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  "Bravery,"  he  said,  "does  notcomost 
in  sudden  efforts  of  impatience  and  despair,  but 
in  firmly  enduring  for  any  length  of  time  what 
the  circumstances  of  war  may  require.  Shall  we 
think  merely,  because  we  have  no  communication 
with  our  friends,  that  they  have  deserted  us,  and 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  effort  to  save  us? 
Against  whom  do  you  think  Ciesar  hath  con- 
structed so  many  works  in  his  rearl  ^  Against 
whom  does  he  man  them  in  your  sigKt  with  so 
much  care?  He  has  intelligence,  alUioogh  you 
have  not,  that  a  powerful  army  is  preparin|[  to 
relieve  you.  Take  courage,  and  wait  the  coming 
of  your  friends.  Even  if  your  provisions  should 
fiul,  the  example  of  former  times  will  point  out  a 
resource.  Your  ance<ttors,  being  surrounded  by 
the  armies  of  the  Cimbri  ana  the  Teutones, 
rather  than  surrender  themselves,  fed  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  unserviceable  in  the 
war ;  and  by  this  expedient  held  out  till  the  ene- 
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my  was  obliged  to  retire.  And  yet  on  that  oc- 
casion, our  ancestors  had  lets  cause  than  we  hxn 
to  make  every  effort  of  oonstancr  and  foititude. 
Their  enemies  were  passing,  and^  meant  only  to 

Slunder  a  country  which  the;^  were  soon  toabui* 
on ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  us  in  perpetnal 
chains,  and  to establisha dominion  at  which  hu- 
man nature  revolts.'* 

The  Gauls  kept  their  resolution  to  hold  out, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  proposed  to 
supply  their  necieasities,  or  reserved  them  for  a 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proposition  of 
Critognatus  is,  by  Cesar,  who  waa  nimaelf  the 
unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion at  the  expense  <^  so  much  Upod,  mentioned 
with  horror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  cruelty.'  So 
much  are  men  affected  with  appearances  which 
shock  the  imagination  more  than  with  the  real 
measure  of  wluit  is.  hurtful  to  mankind.  What 
followed,  however,  was  probably  no  less  cruel  on 
the  part  of  the  Gaulish  amw  than  it  waa  on  the 
part  of  Cssar ;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  consump> 
tion  of  food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and 
unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemv;  and  Cssar,  in  order  to  accumulate 
the  suflerings  of  the  besieged,  would  neither  re- 
lieve nor  sun'er  them  to  pass.  From  these  cir^ 
cumatances  we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned,  (hat  they  must  have  perishra  a  spedft- 
de  of  extreme  anguish  and  suffering  in  the  prfr- 
sence  of  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comius,  with 
the  uniteil  force  of  the  Gbulish  nations,  at  last 
appeared  for  the  relief  of  Alesia,  and  with  their 
multitudes  covered  the  neighbouring  hills.  Being 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were 
cnableil  to  advance  within  five  nundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  mile,  of  Oscar's  lines.  On  the 
following  day  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  began  to 
act  The  Gaulish  horse,  trusting  to  their  supe- 
riority in  number,  or  to  the  defensive  plan  which 
the  Romans  were  likely  to  follow  on  the  present 
occasion,  drew  forth  on  the  plain  below  the  town, 
and  proposed  to  encdhrage  their  friends  by  bravinff 
the  enemy.  Cssar  thought  it  necessary  to  repd 
this  species  of  insult,  and  sent  his  cavaJiy  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  An  act'ion  began  shoot 
noon,  and  lasted  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
the  Gaulish  horse,  who  till  th^n  had  maintained 
the  fight  with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  being 
taken  in  flank  by  the  Germans  in  Cssar's  service^ 
were  obliged  to  ^ve  way.  Both  sides,  on  this 
occasion,  nad  mixed  parties  of  in&ntry  with 
their  horse ;  and  the'Gaulish  foot,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  action,  being  now  abandoned  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  fled  in  the  utmost  oonfunon 
to  the  rear  of  their  own  army. 

Afler  thb  action  nothing  passed  for  a  day  and 
a  night ;  but  it  appeared  that,  during  this  timc^ 
the  Gaulish  army  in  the  field  were  collecting  fag- 
gots and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches  of  Cssar, 
and  preparing  grlplings  to  tear  down  the  ])aH- 
sade  ana  the  parapet ;  and  that  they  only  waited 
till*  these  preparations  should  be  finished  to  make 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  The^  ac- 
cordingly came  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  the  only  signal  they  sup- 
posed could  be  understood  by  their  friends  in 

3  Nee  prvtereunda  videtar  oratio  Critofnati  propter 
ejus  siagularem  ac  nsAriam  erodelitatem.  Ds  BsIL 
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town,  gave  a  general  aasaolt  on  Cc8ar*8  line  of 
ctrcamvallation,  as  ht  as  their  numben  could 
embrace  it,  and  without  any  choice  of  place. 

C»fiar  had  aaeigned  to  every  legion  and  sepa- 
late  body  of  men  their  station,  and  had  repeat- 
edly ^  to  render  them  familiar  with  his  disposition, 
S'ven  the  alarm,  and  taught  them  to  repair  to 
eir  poets;  he  had  placed  Mark  Antony  and 
Trebonius,  with  a  body  o(  reserve,,  to  succour 
anj  part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  forced.  So  prepared,  he  now  receiv^  witb> 
out  any  surprise,  the  general  aSaault  of  the  GSauls. 
Efis  men  suffered  conaderably  from  the  first 
shower  of  missiles  that  came  from  so  numerous 
an  enemy;  but  as  soon  as  the  assailants  ad- 
vanced to  the  outworks,  and  felt  themselves  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for 
them,  and  against  which  they  had  taken  no  pre- 
cautbiv  they  were  sensible  tnat  they  fought  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  desisted  at  once  m>m  this 
nuih  and  inconsiderate  attempt 

The  besieged,  in  anxious  expectation  of  what 
was  to  POM  10  the  field,  hearing  the  shout  that 
was  eaised  by  their  friends,  returned  it  to  make 
known  their  intention  to  co-operate  in  every 
attack,  and  instantly  begun  to  empkiy  the  pre- 
parations which  they  likewise  hod  made  to  fill  up 
the  trenches^  or  force  the  lines.  They  continuea, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  ni^ht,  to  cast  such 
materials  as  they  could  throw  into  the  broad 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but,  when  day  ap- 
peared, seeing  that  their  friends  had  retired,  with- 
out making  any  impression  on  the  exterior  line, 
they  too^  not  to  expose  themselves  in  an  attempt 
in  which  they  were  not  to  be  seconded,  withdrew 
to  their  station  on  the  hill. 

From  this  disappointment  the  Gauls,  both 
within  and  without  the  blockade,  were  sensible 
of  their  error  in  having  made  an  attack  before 
they  had  examined  the  enemy's  works.  To  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  the^  visited  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  CiBsar's  hues.  They  observed,  in  a 
particular  place,  that  the  exterior  line  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  bill  which  it  could  not  embrace  with- 
out making  a  great  circuit  That  Cesar,  to 
avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  and  so 
much  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two  le- 
gions in  that  place  with  their  usual  entrench- 
ment, which  formed  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  trustiuj^  to  this  camp  as  a  re- 
doubt that  would  connect  his  defences  on  that  side. 

This  place  was  chosen  by  the  Gauls  for  a  se- 
cond ana  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  first ; 
and  they  determined,  instead  of  the  night  to  make 
their  attack  at  noonnday,  when  the  enemy  were 
most  likely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Five-and-fifty 
thousand  men  were  seleotra  for  this  service ;  and 
they  began  their  maroh  early  in  the  night,  ar- 
rived at  their  ff  round  before  break  of  day,  and  lay 
concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hills  till  noon.  At 
this  time  they  eame  forward,  furnished  not  only 
with  grappling  irons  to  tear  down  the  palisade, 
which  was  formed  on  the  parapet,  but  with  hur- 
dles and  faggots  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  to  smo- 
ther the  stimuli  from  which  they  had  suffered  so 
moch  in  their  former  attacks. 

Cssar,  though  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  either 
bj  the  time  of  the  day,  or  by  hb  former  success, 
was  sensible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
weakest  place.  Heordered  Labienus  instantly, 
with  six  cohorts,  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
posted  in  that  station ;  and  as  he  had  reason  to 
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expectf  at  the  same  time,  a  general  assault,  both 
from  within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  fii- 
vour  this  principal  attack,  he  ordered  every  sepa- 
rate body  to  its  post  of  alarm ;  and  he  himself, 
with  a  considerable  reserve,  took  a  station  from 
which  he  could  best  observe  the  whole,  and  be 
ready  to' sustain  any  part  that  was  pressed.  He 
had  given  Labienus  instructions,  in  case  he  found 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  defended,  to  sally 
forth,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an  issue,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  have 
an  advantage  by  mixing  with  the  enemy  sword 
in  hand. 

The  Crauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heights 
of  Alesia,  onl;^  waiting  to  second  the  attempts  of 
their  friends  in  the  field,  began  the  action  on 
their  part  neariy  about  the  same  time ;  and  the 
Romans,  being  alarmed  with  hostile  t:ries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their 
rear,  were  in  danger  of  being  seized  with  a  paiiic, 
from  which  the  Mat  troops,  on  occasion,  are  not 
exempted. 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed  where  the 
Gauls  made  their  principal  enlbrt,  that  Cesar  de- 
tached two  several  parties  from  his  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  First,  a  body  of  six  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  afterwards  a  body  of  seven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  length,  upon  receiv- 
ing information  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the  intrencb- 
ment,  but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the  troops  who 
had  joined  him  from  diflerent  itations^  amount- 
ing to  nine-and-thirt]^  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
sally  according  to  his  instructions,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand  \  he  himself  in- 
stantiy  moved  to  support  him. 

Cesar  had,  by  tnis  time,  observed,  that  the 
enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no  feint 
or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the  lines  to 
favour  their  principal  attack;  and  he  therefore^ 
with  those  he  still  retained  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
not  only  left  the  post  of  observatioa  be  had  taken 
in  the  lieginning  of  the  action,  but  ventured  even 
to  unfurnish  some  other  parts  of  the  line  as  he 
passed,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  join 
in  the  sally  which  Labienus  was  about  to  attempt 
In  Ms  coming  he  was  known  fh>m  afar  by  the 
conspicuous  dress  which  he  generally  wore  in 
time  of  battle ;  and  his  arrival,  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  reinforcement  which  he  broueht,  jrreatly 
animjited  that  part  of  bis  army,  which  nadoe^n 
to  despair  of  the  event.  He  had,  in  this  critical 
moment,  with  his  usual  genius  and  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  get  out  of  the  lines  i 
and,  while  the  foot  were  engaged  in  front,  to  take 
the  enemy  in  flank  or  in  the  rear.  If  the  event 
had  been  otherwise  doubtful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  probable,  must  have  secured  it  in  his  favour. 
The  Gauls)  althouirh  in  the  attack  they  had  acted 
with  ardour ;  yet  Tost  courage  when  pushed  to 
defend  themselves;  and,  upon  the  appnnnce  of 
Cesar's  cavalry  in  their  rear,  took  to  flight,  and 
were  puraued  with  great  slaughter. 

This  fliffht  at  once  decided  the  fiite  of  both 
attacks;^  the  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  in 
Alesia,  and  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  coma 
to  their  relief.  During  the  night,  those  in  tb« 
field,  discomfited '  by  their  repulse,  were  sepai 
rating,  leaving  their  chieftains,  and  dia^eising  in 
different  directions.  Many  fell  a  pre^  to  the  par- 
ties who  were  sent  in  punuit  of  them.  Tnas6 
fiwn  within  the  lines^  who  had  soffMeci^so  kMoga. 
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blocfaidci,  now  Melr  %  all  their  hopei  of  lylief  tt 
sn  end,  were  no  lot  ler  dUpo«eJ  to  contend  witb 
their  taso.  Vercin?  'orii  .naving  aMembied  the 
leaders  together,  told  them,  That,  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken thit  war,  not  from  motives  of  private 
ambition,  bat  from  an  earnest  desire  to  recover, 
if  he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  so  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  any  manner  they  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whether  dead  or  alive^ 
was  willing  to  be  made  the  means  of  appeasing 
the  victor's  revenze. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
render; and  Vercingetoriz  suflbred  himself  to  be 
delivered  upi  With  respect  to  the  treatment  be 
vseeivad,  Casar  is  silent ;  but  it  is  probable^' that, 


like  othor  captive  chiel%  on  siieb  oeeasiona,  Im 
was  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  hW 
conqueror;  though,  upon  a  &ir  review  o€  tlao 
parts  they  had  severallV  acted,  likely  to  furnish  m, 
oomparieon  not  altogettier  to  his  advantage^  and 
in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

The  other  prisoners  alsn^  ezcejpt  those  who  b»- 
longed  to  the  cantons  of  the  ^diu  and  ArverDii 
underwent  the  ordinary  hie  of  captives;  and,  in 
thu  capacity,  were  exposed  to  sale^  or  divided  ■• 
plunder  among  the  troops.  Casar  reserved  tli9 
prisoners  of  the  iBdui  and  Arvemi,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  serve  him  aa  hosti^es  in  securing  tbm 
submission  of  their  respective  cantonay  ami  in 
obtaining  firom  tbenoe  an  immediat4>  eapplj  oC 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CtB$ar  remairu  in  Chul^Pompey  aM$ume9  Pito  into  the  offiae  <if  ConmU^^8ttece§9icn  qf  Strwktm 
StdpieiuM  and  M,  Oaudiua  MareellvM — Arrangement  far  the  Prmrinee^  3ibiion  to  reeaU  Ct^ 
war^ConHnvMd  Debatea  in  the  Senate — Operatunu^  Ctuar  in  Chul^-'Intriguee  in  the  Gtty— 
Affaire  in  the  other  Provineee  Campaign  of  Cicero— Su/eeeaaion  qf  Consule — State  qfPartieg 
in  the  City  and  in  the  Senate — Arrival  cf  Cmear  in  Italy  in  the  Spring — Return  to  Oaul 
Parte  with  two  Legione  to  Pompey  and  the  Senate — Alarm  of  Cmtar^e  March  The  GsnsiiA 
Marcellae  eommite  hie  Sword  to  Pompey, 


THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  eami 
of  the  war  in  Ghul  being  now  at  an  end, 
sent  Labienua^  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soane;!  Coins  Fabios,  with  two  more,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Mame  and  the  Meuse;  other  offi- 
cers with  separate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  legbns,  into  different  stations  beyond  the^ 
Loire  and  towards  the  Garonne ;  Gtuintus  Tul- 
lius  Cic<^ro^  with  some  other  officers,  to  a  station 
allotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the 
Ibrmation  of  magazines  and  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions;  which  were  chiefly  transpoitad  by  the 
navigation  of  that  river. 

Gnsar  himself  having  now  no  other  ebieot  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  pos- 
session ot  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so  great 
extent,  from  which  he  nught  draw  such  resources 
of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put  him  on  the 
loot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  law  which  excluded  him 
from  the  consulate,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
army ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  remaining  at  a 
distance,  as  much  as  possible  lo  shun  the  notice 
of  such  partiM  at  Rome  as  were  known  to  ob- 
amrve  his  proceedings,  and  to  state  them  as  matter 
of  general  alarm.  He  nerefthdeas  did  not  suffer 
anv  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city  without 
taking  some  part  by  means  of  his  agents  and  |iar- 
tiians,  and  was  continually  employed  in  guning 
to  his  interests  all  those  who  werelikel^  to  oome 
into  office  or  who^  by  their  personal  oonsaleration, 
wer^  of  any  importance  m  the  state,  and  ever 
•trave  to  exclude  from  office  such  as  were  dishi- 
ofined  to  himself,  or  who  eonld  not  he  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  ezerdsed 
tbo  office  of  sola  ooBsuL    In  that  time  ho  had,  In 
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some  Oieasore,  restored  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  exercised  it  with  modemtioa.  He 
had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an 
excellent  prince,  though  ill  ooalified  to  endovo 
the  equality  which  is  claimed  by  the  dtizena  of « 
commonwealth.  His  continual  desire  of  unpre- 
cedented honoura  was  one  of  the  evils  that  di^ 
tressed  the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  wa» 
partly  mitigated  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
partM  with  power.  Having  enjoyed  his  fyreeent 
dignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  brginnnif 
of  August,  he  took  for  oolleagne  his  &tlNnM»- 
law  Metellus  Scipio,  suspending  the  jprosecution 
under  which  he  tnen  lay,  for  biweiy,  in  ■«fi"*«"g 
votes  at  a  preceding  election. 

The  newly  elected  cdieague  of  Pompey,  de■^> 
ous  to  signalize  his  administration  by  some  act  oif 
reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatly  drcumscribed 
the  power  of  the  censora;  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authorityofthis  miyistnicy,  but  in  vein. 
Few  cittiena,  pew  in  public  view,  oouM  bear  the 
rigorous  inspection~of  this  once  awful  tribunal,  ae 
few  had  the  courage  to  undertake  or  to  exeiciao 
its  trust  The  institution  aooonlingly  had  faUmi 
into  disuse^  because  it  Was  not  fitted  to  the  times. 
And  there  being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit 
either  to  censure,  or  that  couM  bear  to  he  cen- 
sured, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive 
what  the  general  oenM  and  manners  of  the  ofe 
had  abolished. 

Disorden  arising  from  the  weakness  of  ^ 
vemment  had  come  to  that  extreme  at  whieli 
statea  roust  either  correct  themselves,  or  nnderao 
some  fetal  change.  The  example  of  puniMi- 
menla  infiified,  and  of  proarcutions  still  carried  on 
againat  paraona  hitrW  m  office,  fer  the  illegal  bio» 
tbDds  employed  at  eledions,  deterred  many  (kom 
offering  tnemselves  for  any  of  the  offices  of  8tate| 
and  the  late  law,  exqiiiding  oonsuii^  pnrtof%  ani 
«thar  m^htwln  ftom  any  pcoviaeMl  appoioU 
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WMto  for  fif  yeuB  after  the  expiiatioii  of  their 
term,  removed  one  powerful  modve  by  which 
citizpnf  were  iiuloced  to  aeek  for  such  honoura. 

At  the  elections  for  the  eneuinf  yeer  only  three 
canilidalea  appeared ;  M.  Marcelfoa,  Serviua  Sul- 
piciui,and  M.  Cato:  all  of  them  soppoaed  to  be 
of  the  aenatorian  party ;  but  very  difleiently  con- 
ndered  by  thoae  who  now  endeavoured  to  rule  the 
atate.  Maicellus  had,  in  &ct,  recommended  him- 
self to  Pompey;  and  Sulpiciua,  as  afterwards 
appearedi  had  been  (rained  by  Cesar ;  and  both^ 
were  warmly  eapoosed  by  those  powerful  patrons 
in  the  present  contest  in  opposition  to  Cato, 
whose  success  might  have  proved  a  considerable 
obstruction  to  Casar's  designs. 

It  is  obssrved  of  this  competition,  that  it  was 
carried  on  without  briberv  or  tumult  As  the 
competitoxs  were  supposeu  to  be  all  of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  the  senators  thought  their  interest 
secure  whichever  of  the  candicutes  should  pre- 
vaiL  And  as  the  senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  occasion,  the  influence  of  Cssar  and  Pomiiey 
easily  cast  the  balance  on  the  side  of  Sulfiiaus 
and  Marcellus.  Cato^  during  the  competition, 
continued  in  the  same  habita  of  friendship  as 
usual  with  both ;  and  when  the  choice  was  de- 
cided in  their  fiivour,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  sn^ 
disappointments,  he  went  to  the  field  of  Mars  as 
usual  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  stript 
and  went  to  exenase,  and  continued  from  thence 
forward  to  frequent  the  ibrum  in  bis  common 
undress.  To  tnoae  who  condoled  with  him,  or 
pressed  him  to  continue  his  suit  for  another 
year,  as  he  had  done  when  first  disappointed  of 
the  prstorsbip,  he  made  answer,  That  he  thought 
it  was  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  the 
pubKc  service,  whenever  he  was  intrusted  with 
It,  and  to  make  his  willingne»  known,  but  not  to 
court  Uie  public  for  em,.k>yment8  as  a  favour  to 
himaelt.  "The  people,"  be  said,  "at  the  time 
that  thejr  refused  me  the  prstorsbipi  were  under 
actual  violence :  in  this  case,  they  have  made  a 
free  choice,  and  it  appears  that  I  must  either 
riolato  my  own  minu,  or  renounce  their  good- 
will. My  own  mind  is  of  more  coniequence  to 
me  than  their  favour ;  but,  if  I  retain  my  charac- 
ter, I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
consideration  from  perwos  to  wliom  it  b  not 
sigreeahle."3 

When  the  new  consuls  were  Te- 
ll. C.  702.  ceived  into  office,  their  immediate 
fT"  Sr^'  P^*<*««>"  being  by  the  lato  act 
oinMLJfcr.  p'^uded  for  five  years  from  hold- 
MlfiM,  OMt.  ^S  ^i^y  provincial  goveminent,  it 
became  necessary  to  fill  statbns  of 
this  sort  with  those  who  had  formerly  been  in 
office,  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appointed 
to  anv  command  in  the  nrovtnoes.  Accordingly 
Bibufus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Cesar  in 
bis  consulate,  was  appointed  to  toe  government 
of  Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  Cicero 
was  named  to  succeed  Appius  Cbudius  inCilida 
and  Cyprus,  Accius  Varus  was  appointed  prstor 
in  Africa,  and  P.  Cornelius  Spinther  in  Achaia. 
Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  dispensation 
from  the  law,  in  continuing  to  hold  by  hie  lieu« 
tenants  the  government  and  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  while  he  filled  the  oflke  of  cob- 
sol  in  the  city,  now  professed  an  intention  to 
^    I  I  «  ■  — — — ■ —  I    ■ 
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Le  possession  of  his  proviooe  in  person,  and  h« 

ually  set  out  from  Rome  for  this  purf^oee ;  but 
was  induced  to  suspend  bis  journey  by  a  motion, 
which  was  made  in  the  senate  by  Marcellui^ 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

Cesar  was  now  in  possession  of  a  very  im* 
portent  privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  for 
the  consubte,  without  resigning  the  command 
of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privilege ; 
his  continual  augmentation  of  the  troops  in  nis 
province ;  his  address  in  attaching  the  army  to 
himself;  his  insinuation ;  his  liberalilv ;  his  as- 
siduity to  gain  every  person  that  co,u)d  he  wan, 
and  to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  to 
oppose  himself:  the  whole  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired^ 
bmn  to  be  observed,  ana  gave  a  general  alarm, 
what  Cato  had  so  often  represented  to  no  pui^ 
pose,  began  to  be  generally  perceived;  and  per* 
sons,  fbrmerlv  the  least  attentive  to  the  warnings 
they  received,  would  now  have  been  glad  to  re- 
nM>ve  Cesar  from  the  post  of  advantage  they  had 
given  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  senate  had  beoome  re- 
miss in  their  attendance,  and  regardless  even  of 
their  own  political  interests.  1  he  few  who  ex- 
erted themselve^  wera  distracted  with  personal 
jealousies  and  distrust  of' each  other.  Cicero  in 
particular,  who  before  his  banishment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristocrscv,  now 
grown  timorous  from  the  suflTerings  he  bad  m- 
curred,  was  chiefly  attentive  to  his  own  safety, 
which  he  studied  W  paying  his  court  to  the  pre* 
vailing  powers.  Thefe  was  no  bar  in  Cesar's 
way,  bodde  the  great  consideration  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  Pompey,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing hii  pnvilege  to  stend  for  the  consulate  in 
absence ;  but  now  saw  ite  tendency,  and  wished 
to  recall  it  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with  the 
approbation  of  Pom|iey,  though  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  that  tlie  consul  MarceUus,  while 
the  senate  was  deliberating  on  the  other  removes 
and  appointmente  in  the  provincial  governments, 
proposed  that,  the  war  in  Gaul  being  finished, 
Cesar  should  be  recalled ;  oTf  if  his  friends  in* 
sisted  on  his  being  continued  in  bis  command,, 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  on  the  list  of  can- 
didates  for  the  consulate,  until  he  presented  him- 
self  personally  for  this  purpose. 

This  motion  gave  nse  in  the  senate  to  wana 
debates,  which  were  frequently  sdjourned,  and  aa 
often  resumed.  The  consul  SulpiciuS)  supported 
by  numbers  of  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the  in-^ 
terest  of  Cesar,  opposed  the  proceeding.  Pom- 
pey himsellj  under  pretence  that  he  waited  the- 
issue  of  these  debatesg  stopped  short  in  his  jour- 
nejr  to  Spain,  passed  some  lime  at  Ariminum  in 
reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  destined  to> 
reinforce  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  last^ 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  fif> 
teenui  of  August,  to  consider  of  the  provincial 
arrangeinents,*  he  returned  to  Rome. 

On  this  day,  Pompey  aflWted  to  censure  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
call, before  the  expiration  of  his  term»  an  officer 
logallv  appointed,  tie  acknowledged  his  opinion^ 
that  Cesar  ought  not  to  unite  the  government  of 
a  province,  aiKl  the  command  of  an  army,^  with 
the  digniW  of  consul ;  but  dissuaded  tlie  senate 
from  takuig  an  immediate  resolution  on  that 
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hnd.  The  debate  was  adjoDrned  to  the  fint  of 
September.*  Then  no  meeting  of  the  senate 
GonU  be  formed ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  sabjert  was 
BpAn  resumed,  the  late  consal  Cornelius  Sdpio, 
the  father-in-law  to  Pompey,  proposed,  that  on 
the  ffaat  of  March,  when  the  permns  destined  to 
succeed  the  present  consuls  must  have  entered 
on  oflSoe^  a  day  should  he  fixed  to  consider  of  the 
pnivtnoe  of  Gaul,  and  movfd  that  this  question 
should  he  resumed  in  preference  to  every  other 
busineas.^  Maroellus  aoconfinjgly  prepared,  and 
laid  before  the  senate,  a  decree  for  this  purpose  on 
the  last  of  September.  By  the  first  clause  of  this 
decree,  the  consuls  elected  for  the  following  year 
were  required,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  move  in 
the  senate  the  consideration  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, to  sdmit  no  other  business  to  peoede  or  to 
be  joined  with  thist  and  to  suffer  no  interruption 
in  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of 
the  aaeemblies  of  the  people.  By  the  same  dause, 
it  was  resolved.  That  the  three  hundred  senators, 
appointed  judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  off 
from  th^r  sittings  in  the  courts  to  attend  the 
senate  on  this  business ;  and  if  it  should  be  ne- 
oessarv  to  make  any  motion  oi^  this  subject  in  the 
assemblies  of  theupeople  at  large,  or  of  the  Ple- 
beianaP  separately,  that  the  consuls  Sulpictus  and 
Maicellux,  the  prstors,'  the  tribunes,  or  suck  of 
them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  should  move  :he 
people  accordingly. 

To  this  clause  were  prefixed,  in  the  usual  ft  "m, 
the  names  of  twelve  senators,  as  the  author. ;  or 
movera  of  it 

B^  a  second  clause,  bearing  the  same  names,  a 
caution  was  entered  against  any  obstruction  to  be 
given  in  this  busineas  by  pemns  empowered  to 
control  the  senate's  proceedings;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  whoever  stiould  put  a  negative  on  this 
decree,  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try; and  that  the  senate,  notwithstanding  any 
such  negative,  should  persist  in  recording  its  own 
decree,  and  in  carrying  its  purpose  into  execution. 
In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes  C. 
Celius,  L.  Venidus,  P.  CorneJius,  C.  Vibius 
PansB,  interposed  their  negatives. 

By  another  dause,  the  senate  resolved,  that  on 
the  same  day,  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  all 
who  daimed  their  dumission,  either  on  account 
of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, shotud  be  heard;  and  that  this  likewise 
should  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstending  any  negative  interposed  to  the  con- 
trary. Here  the  tribunes  C.  Celius  and  C.  Pansa, 
again  forbad  the  decree.  The  last  clause  related 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  pur- 
iwse  of  the  PompeunHaw,  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  propreton  to  the  province  of  Gi- 
licia,  and  the  other  eight  pretonan  provinces; 
and  on  this  dause  likewise,  the  two  last  mentbn- 
ed  tribunes  entered  their  negative.^ 

Thus  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  though  pre- 
served in  thdr  own  records,  were,  by  the  continual 
interposition  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing any  real  effect  And  Cesar,  from  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  on  his  ai'count,  had  suffident 
warning,  if  this  had  been  necessary,  to  prepare 
himselfror  an  approaching  conflict '  It  is  indeed^ 
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likely,  that  though  in  action  the  prindpal  ch»- 
racten  of  his  mind  were  decision  and  rapidity, 
yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  dcdgns  more  deep^ 
looked  forward  to  bonsequences  more  remote,  or 
waited  with  more  patience  the  proper  time  for  tbd 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  had  now,  by  the 
unremitted  application  of  eight  years^  aoq'irared 
the  advantage,  for  the  sake  S  which  he  had  co- 
veted the  command  in  €raul ;  he  was  at  the  hesMi 
of  a  numenHis  army,  which  he  had  gradually 
augmented  from  two  or  three  legions,  the  esta- 
blishment of  bis  province,  to  twdve,  well  inured 
to  serx'iee,  and  attached  to  his  peraon.  He  was 
in  possession  of  a  privilege  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulate, without  disbanding  his  army;  and  when 
he  should  unite  the  first  avil  and  pditical  antho- 
nty  in  the  state,  with  an  army  at  tne  gatea  of  the 
capital,  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  mi^t  be  con- 
sidered as  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  apparent 
right  to  the  advantages  he  had  gained  was  such, 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  aj^nst  him, 
however  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
commonwealth,  might  have  toe  semblance  of  in- 
justice, and  were  likely  to  engage  both  his  own 
army  and  the  populace  of  .Rome  in  his  quarret 
He  himsdf  prepared  for  the  issue,  by  removing 
every  cause  of  embanassment  in  hb  protince, 
and  by  paying  fresh  court  to  the  legions  under 
his  command  with  gratifications  and  oounties. 

He  hod  dispersed  or  destroyed  all  the  great 
armies,  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Gaulish 
nations,  in  the  preceding  icampaign,  had  been 
able  to  assemble  against  him;  hot  he  had  not 
reoondled  the  spirits  of  that  people,  nor  inuicd 
them  to  his  government  He  had  a  plausible 
ground,  therefore,  from  which  to  refute  the  alle- 
gationa  of  the  senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  re- 
solodons  against  him,  on  a  supposition,  that  die 
war  in  his  province  was  ended ;  and  at  the 


time,  had  a  fair  pretence  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  spoils  of  the  country.  jFm  these  purposes, 
soon  after  be  had  placed  his  army  in  winter  qaax- 
ters,  he  had  intelligence,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  war  was  likely  to  break  out  afresh  in 
different  cantons ;  and  under  this  pretence,  took 
occasion  to  cany  his  legions  successively  into  ac- 
tion. Leaving *M.  Antony  to  command  at  Bi- 
bracte*  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  he  himself,  with 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions,  passed  that  river, 
took  the  canton  of  the  Bituri^  by  surprise^ 
plundered  thdr  habitations,  earned  many  of  the 
people  into  captivity,  and  continued  to  lar  waste 
the  country,  until  they  and  all  thf  neighbonring 
cantons  on  tbe  left  of  the  Loire,  to  avert  thne 
calamities,  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion. 

From  this  expedition,  in  which  he  spent  fortj 
days,  be  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  ordered 
the  two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  employed, 
a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  sestertii,  or  about  tmrty 
shillings  a  man  to  the  private  sokhera ;  and  ot 
about  two  thousand  sestertii,  or  sixteen  pounds^ 
to  the  centurions.  This  money,  it  is  ooservcd 
by  the  historian,^  was  nut  immediately  paid ;  but 
was  retained  by  Cesar  as  a  pledge  in  his  own 
hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  doe  to  the  annr, 
giving  to  every  individual  &  special  interest  in  the 
safety  ^and  success  of  his  geuenl. 

About  eighteen  days  after  this  first  divisbn  of 
the  army  was  brought  back  to  ito  quarters^  otlier 
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two  legioiiB  were  employed  on  a  like  expedition 
between  the  Loire  and  the  SeineJ  The  inhabit- 
tnti  of  this  tract  were  to  suffer  military  execu- 
tion, upon  a  complaiDt  that  they  infested  the 
'  newly  acquired  subjects  of  Cassar  beyond  the 
Loire.  He  accordingly  marched  to  protect  hia 
new  allies ;  and  being  arrived  in  the  country, 
from  whence  they  were  sa^d  to  be  invaded,  found 
thft  supposed  enemy,  by  the  devastations  of  the 
preceding  campaign  which  had  ruined  their  tflwns 
aiAl  villages,  reduced  to  live  in  temporary  huts, 
in  which  they  withstood  with  difficulty  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  were  rather  objects 
of  pity  than  of  hostile  resentment  On  the  ap- 
proacn  of  the  Romans,  they  fled  tp  the  woous, 
where  they  perished  in  creat  numbers,  from  the 
effects  of  fiunine  and  cold.  To  force  them  to  an 
immediate  surrender,  or  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
advantage  irom  delay,  Ciesar  made  a  disposition 
to  prevent  their  having  any  respite  from  their 
raescnt  sufferings.  He  ordered  the  ruins  of 
Genabum*  to  be  repaired  as  a  place  of  amus 
quartered  his  legions  there,  and  Kept  the  horse 
and  light  infantrjr  in  the  field  to  pursue  the  na- 
tives, to  seize  their  persona,  and  to  multiply  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  thu  ser- 
yice  too,  it  was  likely  that  the  army  was  rewarded 
by  the  distribution  of  captives,  the  only  spoils  of 
such  an  enemy,  and  came  to  have  a  demand  on 
Cosar  for  gratuities  equal  to  those  which  had 
been  grant^  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  lesions. 

These  operations  led  on  to  the  spring,  when  a 
mors  real  service  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Jow  countries.  From  that  quarter,  the  people  of 
the  Remi'  bad  given  information,  that  trie  Bello- 
▼aci,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Beauvais,  with  ot4ier  cantons  on  the  right  of  the 
Oise,  were  actually  arming,  and  meant  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  and  their  Allies. 

On  thia  tntima'ion,  Casar  thought  proper  again 
to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  service ;  and 
it  is  reiharkable  that  this  legion,  though  now  in 
its  eighth  campaign,  is  exfjressly  said  to  have 
been  thus  employed  out  of  its  turn,  in  order  to 
improve  a  discipline,  in  which,  when  compared 
to  the  other  legions,  they  were  deemed  to  be  still 
defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  legions^  the 
one  from  the  statbn  of  Fabius, .  and  the  other 
from  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to  join  them 
in  the  countrjr  of  the  Suesonesi")  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  With  this  force 
Cnsar  passed  the  Oise ;  but  arrived  too  late  to 
surprise  his  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,*^  with  some 
of  their  neighbours,  apprehending,  from^  the  fiite 
of  the  nations  on  the  Xoire,  that  they  could  not 
rely  for  safety  on  their  innocence,  nor  on  the 
care  which  they  had  taken  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  Romans,  had  taken  arms  for  their  own  se- 
curity, and  had  retired  with  all  their  effects  to  a 
strong  post.  They  had  a  hill  in  their  front,  be- 
yont]  which  there  lay  a  morass,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation they  thought  themselves  sufficiently  secure 
without  any  artificial  work. 

CfBsar  posted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood ; 

ind  supposing  that  the  superiority  of  their  num- 

len  would  inspire  them  with  confidence,  took 

Pleasures  td  augment  their  presumption,  and  to 

derive  some  advantage  from  the  erron  they  were 
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likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this  disposi- 
tion. He  affected  unusu^  caution,  fortiflea  his 
camp  with  uncommon  care,  scarcely  ventured 
abroad  to  cover  his  foragen.  and  seenied  to  be  en- 
tirely occupied  in  secunng  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  avdd  any 
general  action,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cessful war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  from  the  Roman 
camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  Gemmn 
horse,  they  attackeil  and  destroyed  the  cavalry, 
which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Cesar  irom 
the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and  Lingones,!'  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the  avenues 
to  his  camp.  By  this  loss  he  might  have  been  in 
a  little  time  reduced  to  great  otstrcaS)  or  even 
forced  to  retire,  if  he  had  not  procured  a  spMy 
reinforcement,  by  ordering  Trebonius,  with  tfaie 
two  l^ions  lately  stationed  at  Genabum,"  and  a 
third  nom  Avancum,!^  to  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  tMs  great  accession 
of  strength  to  their  eriemy,  and  recollecting  the 
fatal  blcwkade  and  ruin  of  their  countrymen  al 
Alesia,  determined  to  change  their  ground.  They 
began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the  night,  by 
removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and  bamage;  but 
had  made  so  little  progress  at  break  m  day,  that 
their  intention  was  discovered,  and  Cesar,  be- 
fore they  began  their  march,  had  time  to  pass  the 
morass,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
in  their  front.  This  he  did  with  the  grnitest  de- 
spatch ;  and  though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  attack  them  in  their  present  position,  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  take  advanta^  of  any  movement 
they  shoukl  make;,  and  continued  to  awe  them 
and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls,  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to 
depart,  as  they  expected  before  day-light,  were 
obliged  to  contmue  to  front  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  liaggage.  They  still 
flattered  themselves,  that  Ccsai.  before  night 
would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp ;  l>ut  ob- 
serving, that  while  the  greater  part  ot  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  for  action,  he  began  to 
entrench  himself  where  he  stood,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  elude  his  design. 
They  brought  forwaro  the  wood  and  straw, 
wluch  remained,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  their 
late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continual  train 
along  the  front,  and  having  set  them  on  fire^ 
procmced  such  a  line  of  smoke,  as  darkened  the 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies.  Under 
this  cover,  they  began  their  retreat  and  before 
Cesar  could  venture  lo  penetrate  the  cloud  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  had  giuned  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  first  sight  of  this  uncom- 
mon appearance,  he  suspected  their  design,  and 
began  to  advance;  but  the  precautions,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
ambusciuie  or  surprise,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time 
they  wanted  to  efl»ct  the  first  part  of  their  retreat 
undisturbed. 

Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  Tormer  station,  and  recurred  to  the 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  dis- 
tress  the  Roman  army.  They  suooeecied  in  most 
of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  were  sent 
abroad  by  Cesar  to  procure  him  provisions;  and 
having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  depending 
entirety  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  on  what 
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a  partictihr  dittrict  coaM  mvpply,  they  formed  a 
de«ii!ii,  with  the  choicp  of  their  Braiy,  to  surround 
and  cut  off*  the  partiM,  which  they  expected  he 
must  emoloy  on  that  eervice.  Cimar  had  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  and  prepared,  in  his  turn, 
to  counteract  them.  He  placed  his  army  in  a 
proper  position  to  surprise  the  f[reat  detachment 
they  hsd  mide;  and-  havin<;  thus  tsl^en  or  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  their  army,  ohiiged  the  re- 
mainder, who  were  thrown  into  despaiir  by  so 
great  a  loss,  to  surrender  themselves  at  discre- 
tion; in  conseouenoe  of  this  surrender,  he  got 
poeseasbn  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  ndghbour- 
noofl. 

The  Bel^  nations  being  ^us  finally  subdued, 
and  Casar  having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field,  except  a  few  desperate  bands 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  who,  either 
from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  aversion  to  his  Go- 
vernment, had  deserted  their  settlements,  he  de- 
termined  to  act  against  them  in  different  quarters 
at  once,  and  to  cut  olTthe  retreats,  which,  in  case 
of  distress,  this  remnant  of  the  nations  who  lately 
opposed  him  mutually  gave  to  each  other.  He  sent 
C.  Pabius,  with  twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  the  twelfth  legion  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Qaronne^  with  oraers  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbunne  from  the  incursions  of 
any  stragglers,  whom  hb  intended  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that  side. 
He  himself!  with  Labicnus  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeded  to  the  Mouse,  where  the  territories  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Ambiorix,*  beginning  to  be 
le-peopled,  and  the  nation  reinstated  under  its 
former  leader,  were  become  again  the  object  of 
his  vengeance.  To  convince  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  peace  under  the 
gnpvernment  of  a  prince  who  bad  presumed  to 
dreumvent  and  to  destroy  a  part  or  the  Roman 
army,  he  renewed  his  military  execution  against 
them,  lasuin?  his  orders,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
to«pare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

While  Cesar  himself  was  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fabtus  being  arrived  at  toe  pkoe  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Iioire  and  the  Ghironne,  (bund  a  considerable 
force  in  arms  ag  linst  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Ro- 
vnn  o9t'»r,  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
The  natives  had  Uid  siege  to  a  fortress  that  was 
in  possession  of  the  Romans ;  but  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Fabiu8«  they  withdrew,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  Loira  to  the  northward.  In 
this  attempt,  being  intercepted  in  their  march, 
and  obliored  to  fi^ht  the  Roman  detachment,  the^ 
Were  di^eated  with  great  slaughter.  After  this 
calamity,  about  five  nundred,  who  eeeaped  from 
the  field  under  Drapes,  a  prince  of  that  country, 
formerly  distinguished  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  took  their  flight  in  the  opposite  diwctbn. 
and  pro|K)sed  to  attabk  the  Roman  province  of 
Narbonne^  in  order  to  eompensate  their  losses 
with  its  spoils. 

Fahitts  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  th6  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  con- 
quest, followed  Drapes  to  the  southward,  over- 
took him  beyond  the  Garonne,  and  obliged  him, 
beinff  no  longer  in  condition  to  make  any  attempt 
no  the.  Roman  provinoe,  to  lake  refuge  at  Uxeilo- 
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dunnm,*  a  place  of  strength,  sitosted  «n  a  alM|» 
rock,  at  the  confluence  vflwaie  of  those  rtumns, 
which,  fiilUng  from  the  CeveDoes^  fom  the  €lft- 
rohne  by  their  junctkm. 

Here  Caninius  and  Fabius  having  joined  thrir 
forces  together,  made  dispoaitkMis  to  invest  their 
enemy ;  but  before  their  works  were  oonplrted, 
Drapes,  while  he  had  yet  access  to  the  fiefcii^ 
vrilling  to  spare  the  roagaxines  which  he  had 
madb  up  m  the  town,  venturrd  abroad  with  a  de- 
tachment, at  the  head  of  which  he  was  surpr^ied 
and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained 
in  the  plaoe,  being^supplied  for  a  eonsideimble 
time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  yigoroua  de- 
fence; anu,  by  keeping  the  Roman  army  for 
some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  vp  u>ew  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations  aioiuid 
them.  Casar  thought  the  reduction  of  this  place 
an  object  that  reopired  hw  own  presence.  Havuiir 
thererore  sent  Lalrienus  to  the  Moselle,  and 
having  left  M.  Antony  to  command  in  the  low 
countries,  he  himself,  with  his  usual  despatch, 
crossed  great  part  of  Qaul,  and  appeared  on  the 
Ghironne,  equally  unexpected  by  his  own  people^ 
and  by  the  enemy  who  were  beneged  intae  towm 
of  Uxellodunum. 

The  place  being  stnmg  by  nature,  and  in  no 
want  of  provisbns,  could  be  forced  only  by  catting 
off  its  access  to  water.  For  this  purpose  Caaar 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archen  and 
stingers,  and  eflleetimlly  prevented  the  benmd 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence.  He 
proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  finom  the  use  of  a 
spring  which  burst  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town ;  for  having  ^ot  -the  command  of 
the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the  source  fnm. 
which  the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  ita  former 
direction,  and,  by  depriving  the  Kesieflen  of  this 
last  resource,  obliged  them  to  lay  oown  tfaebr 
arms  and  trust  to  Ills  mercy.  In  this,  however, 
they  experienced  what  the  aathor,*  from  whom 
these  accounts  are  taken,  considered  as  more  than 
the  usual  severity  of  ancient  war.  Ccaar,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian^  having  given  proof  of 
his  clemency,  betboucht  himself  now  of  an  ex- 
ample of  justice ;  and  for  tbis  purpose  osdered 
such  aa  had  carried  arms  in  defence  of  Uxello- 
dunum to  have  their  hands  struck  off.*  And 
this  refined  act  of  cruelty  being  ioiued  to  the 
many  barbarous  exeoutlens  with  wnich  t)*e  eon- 
quest  of  that  country  bad  been  achieved,  tlras 
ended  the  war  in  Oaul. 

The  usual  time  of  puttin^rthe  troops  into  win- 
ter quarten  not  being  arrived,  Cesar  thought 
proper  to  visit  the  natbns  upon  the  Adour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Graseony  ;*  the  only  part  of 
his  new  cononests  in  the  aequiaition  of  which  he 
had  not  actea  in  person.  He  marched  throagh 
this  country  at  the  bead  of  two  legiona,  and  waa 
every  where  rpceived  with  the  most  perfect  aob- 
missMU.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Narbonne, 
the  capital  of  Jiis  original  province,  held  the  osoal 
meetings  for  the  despatch  of  civil  affairs^  and 
made  a  disposition  for  the  quarten  of  bis  army 
during  the  winter.    By  this  dispositkn  two  le- 
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fioiui  wtre  ftetloned  in  tlie  h^b  eoimtrf,  from 
which  tpring  the  Gbronne  ana  the  Loire^  or  in 
the  territori«8  of  the  lAma^tua  and  Arrermf 
two  at  Btbnict^  between  the  Soane  and  the 
IjOiie ;  two  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  {' 
and  the  remainln]^  four  under  the  command  of 
Treboniaa  Vaiiniufl,  and  Gtointua  TnNiiw  Ci- 
eero^  in  dinerpnt  paits  of  the  low  coantrieflw  To 
this  extremity  of  hia  new  eonquests  he  himself 
repaired,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Nemetooenna,* 
in  the  centre  of  hie  norniem  stations. 

By  this  dbtribution  of  his  army,  Csaar  fonned 
a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  original 
province,  quite  through  the  iieart  of  his  new  aoqui- 
aitions  to  the  Mease  and  the  ScheM.  And  bv  his 
seemla^  anxieti^  for  the  safety  of  the  northern 
extremiUes  of  his  province,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  distance  from  Italy,  he  probablv  luUed  ibr  a 
while  the  vigibince  or  jealousy  of  nis  principal 
opponents  at  Rome.  His  own  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  politioa  was  never  less  re- 
mitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profligate  and  dSssi- 
pated,  but  when  the  oecasbn  required  exertion, 
oaring  and  eloquent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  now  be- 
gan to  be  employed  by  Casar  in  the  amin  <^the 
city;  and,  under  pretence  of  standing  tor  the 
priesthood,  was  sent  from  Gaut,  where  he  had 
recently  served  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  prindpel 
part  among  the  agents  and  emissaries  ot  bb  gene- 
ral. These  agents  were  continually  busied  in 
magnifying  his  services,  and  in  gaining  to  his  in- 
terest every  person  of  consideration  who  could 
in  any  degree  advance  or  obstruct  his  designs. 
In  the  conquest  of  Granl,  Uiey  alleged  that  he 
added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  people  a 
tercitorf  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
circumference,  and  a  revenue  of  forty  miltions 
Roman  money.^  They  took  care  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  name  and  by  hb  directions,  under 
the  pious  pretence  of  celebratinff  the  memory  of 
his  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Fompey,  to  cajole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  feasts; 
and  proceeded  to  execute,  at  a  sreat  ^cpense,  the 
splendid  works  which  Casar  had  fbnneriy  or- 
derrd. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time,  was  carefhl  to- 
secure  the  afi^ctions  of  the  army ;  doubled  their 
pay,  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  other  articles 
wliich  were  derived  from  his  botmty.  Besides 
his  occasional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  tune  of 
the  war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to 
each  particular  soldier,  wluit  to  persons  of  that 
condition  was  a  considerable  object  In  the  city 
be  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every  &mily, 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gained  thie  master 
by  courting  the  mistress  or  favourite  slave.  His 
purse  was  ever  open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with 
presents^  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  to  silence 
the  creditors  of  those  who  "were  oppressed  with 
debt  He  encouraged  the  prodigal  to  squander 
their  patrimonies,  and  freely  tent  them  the  aids 
which  their  extravagance  rendered  necessary  to 
them.  He  kept  a  correspondence  at  the  same 
time  with  dependant  and  foreign  princes;  and 
took  upon  him  the  protection  of  provincial  towns. 
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m  order  to  seeuie  their  aflfectbn  and  their  con- 
fidenoe.^ 

While  Caesar  was  thus  extending  his  inflaeiiO0 
in  the  empire,  he  had  amused  Porapey  by  a»» 
signing  to  him,  in  aU  their  arrangements,  what 
wiM  apparently  the  place  of  honour  and  of  import* 
ance  at  the  head  m  affain  at  Rome ;  as  he  had 
gratified  Craasus  likewise  by  leaving  him  to 
choose  the  roost  lucrative  government,  while  he 
himself  submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pn>- 
vindel  oflScer,  to  explore  a  barbarous  country, 
and  to  make  war  witn  its  natives.  Bvt  by  thus 
jTieldinff  the  suppoaed  preference  of  station  to  hb 
rivals,  he  actually  employed  them  as  the  willing 
toeb  and*  ministers  of^  his  own  ambition.  The 
former,  with  all  his  disposition  to  emolation  and 
jeakiusy,  and  perhaps  mr  some  time  the  dupe  of 
these  artifices,  imagined  that  Casar  advanced  Ijy 
his  permissioii,  andthat  the  present  state  of  par- 
ties was  the  miit  of  his  own  address.  As  he 
himsetfl  for  the  most  pu%  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  ends  by  means  indirect  and  artificial,  he  waa 
the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  affected  to 
be  deceived  by  him,  and  who  were  abks  to  over- 
reach him.  Although  it  was  impossible  for  him 
now  to  remain  any  knger  insensible  to  the  supe- 
riority which  Caesar  lud  acquired,  or  to  those 
^11  more  important  objects  at  which  be  waa 
aiming,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part 
openly  nor  directly  against  him,  but  contented 
bimaelf  with  employing  others  in  ill-concerted 
and  ineffectual  attacks,  which  he  sometimes  die- 
owned,  and  always  feebly  supported.  At  last, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures  of  which 
we  have  observed  the  beginninff  in  the  senate^  ho 
hazarded  the  whole  aotlwrity  of  that  body  sAunst 
CaBsar,  without  having  provided  any  nSitaiy 
power  te  enforce  their  commands. 

Pompey  himself  while  most  under  the  i»- 
fluenoe  <^  ambition,  and  when  he  had  it  most  in 
his  power  to  tnmple  on  the  civil  oonititution  of 
his  country,  had  shown  a  respect  for  the  com- 
monwecdth,  which  kept  him  within  hounds  that 
were  eonsislent  with  this  species  of  ffovemment; 
and- he  iaoegined  that  no  man  could  presume  te 
surpaas  himaelf  in  pretensions  to  rise  above  the 
onhnarr  level.  In  die  course  of  debates  relating 
tethe  present  state  of  affiurs,  he  generally  spoke 
ambiguoosly,  or  affected  to  dkbelfeve  the  designs 
that  were  imputed  te  Casar ;  but  finding,  on  the 
last  motion  which  was  made  to  recall  him  from 
G^ul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were 
turned  upon  himself,  he  was  fbrced  to  break  si- 
lence ;  and,  with  some  d^ree  of  embamasment, 
said,  that  although  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  could  not,  in  oonsistenoe  wiUk 
justk^  be  instantly  recalled,  yet  that  afier  the 
first  of  March  he  shonld  have  no  difficulties  on 
the  subfeet  ^  **  But,"  says  one  of  the  senators^ 
"  what  if  this  motion  should  then  have  a  nega- 
tive put  upon  itT'  "I  shall  make  no  distino- 
tlon,"  replied  Pompey,  **between  Casafs  refusing 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  procuring 
some  one  here  to  forbid  that  order."  **  But  what 
if  he  persist  in  demanding  the  consulate  while  he 
retains  his  provinoe  and  his  army  T  "  ^^h** 
'replied  Pompey,  "if  my  own  child  shoukl  ofier 
me  violence  T'" 

After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fix 
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the  qnesdon  of  CaaRr*s  »caU  for  the  fint  of 
March,  Pompey  beio^  at  Naples,  wae  taken  ill, 
and  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  His  recovery 
gave  a  general  satisfaction,  of  which  be  had  after- 
wards very  flattering  proofii  in  his  progress 
throQgh  Italy.  He  was  every  where  met  by 
processions,  found  the  ways  strowed  before  him 
with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes, 
who  appeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  health. 

Whatever  part  Pompey  himself  or  his  emissa- 
ries may  have  had  in  procuring  these  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  affection,  it  is  probable  be 
was  highly  flattered  with  them,  and  either  mis- 
took them  himself,  or  hoped  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  prools  of  a  consideration  and 
,power  which  no  attempt  of  his  rival  could  overset 
or  impair. 

The  principal  attention  of  all  parties,  during 
this  summer  and  autumn,  as  has  been  men> 
tioned,  had  been  turned  to  the  aflairs  of  Cesar, 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued :  and  tney  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted 
from  this  object  by  an  alarm  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
The  Parthians,  encouraged  by  their  late  success 
against  Crassus,  passed  the  Euphrates  with  a 
great  army,  commanded  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
Drodes,  under  the  direction  of  Osaces,  a  veteran 
and  experienced  leader.  They  had,  during  the 
preceding  winter,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Idng  of  Armenia,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  bis 
forces  in  this  invasion.  The  disaster  of  Crassus 
had  rendered  the  Parthian  name  terrible  at  Rome ; 
and  this  intelligrence  struck  a  momentary  panic 
in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy  were  already  at  the 
gates.  Some  proposed  to  give  Pompey  the  comr 
mand  in  Syria;  soooe  to  send  Cssar  thither; 
and  others,  to  send  both  the  present  consuls  to 
the  army  with  a  proper  reinforcement.^ 

But  before  these  measures  could  be  determined, 
or  before  any  reinforcement  could  be  ready  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were  relieved 
of  their  fears  by  Caius  Cassias,  the  general  then 
commanding  in  that  province,  who^uul  obliged 
the  Parthians  to  withdraw  from  Antioch ;  in  their 
retreat  attacked  them,  and  made  great  slaughter. 
Osaces  in  that  action  received  some  wounds,  of 
which,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  be  died,  and  the 
Parthian  army  continued  in  their  retreat  during 
the  following  yter  beyond  the  Euphrates;  sen- 
sible, in  their  turn,  that  a  war  ^rried  over  the 
wastes  of  that  desolated  frontier  might  be  ruinous 
to  any  power  by  which  it  was  attempted. 

Bibolus,the  present  proconsul  of  Syria,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Parthians,  arrived  in  his 
])rovince,  and,  according  to  the  established  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans,  hid  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph  for  the  vu^ory  which,  under  his  aus- 
pices, though  before  his  arrival,  had  been  obtained 
by  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  some  dis- 
turbances in  his  own  province,  furnished  Cicens 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  occasion  of  some 
military  operations,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not 
material  lo  the  militaiy  history  of  the  times,  are 
,  BoC  unworthy  of  notice,  as  the^  relate  to  this 
eminent  personage.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
bis  command  in  Oilida,  and  however  better  fitted 
by  his  habits  for  the  forum  and  the  political 
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,semblies  at  Rome  than  for  th«  Add,  ^ 

abilities  to  quali^r  him  for  any  station,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  his  province.  He  had  setout  from  Room 
in  May ;  and  naving  had  a  conference  with  Pom- 
pey at  I'arentum,  arrived  at  Brundusium  on  thm 
twenty-first  of  that  month.' 

The  military  estabUshment  of  Cilida  beioff  no 
more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  tfiovi- 
sand  horse,  Cicero  applied  for  an  augmentation 
of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  at 
BruAdusium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication.   But  finding  that  his  request,  havin|r 
been  opposed  by  the  consul  Sulpicius,'  was  nn> 
succesnul,  he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and, 
passing  through  Athena,  reached  his  province  on. 
the  la^t  of  July.    Here  he  found  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  recendy 
broke  out  among  them,  separated  from  their  offi- 
cers, dispersed  in  iilaces  of  their  own  choosing, 
the  men  of  entire   cohorts  absent  from  their 
colours,  and  considering  themselves  as  exempt 
from  any  authority  or  government    whatever. 
Trusting  to  the  resnect  tlut  was  due  to  the  name 
and  commisaion  of  proconsul,  he  ordered  M. 
Annios,  one  of  his  heutenants,  to  assemble  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to 
encamp  at  looniom  in  Licaonia.  There  he  ioined 
them  on  t  be  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  having 
intelligence  of  the  Parthian  invasion,  took  niea- 
sures  for  the  security  of  his  province ;  marched, 
without  loas  of  time,  to  Cvbistra,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia;  took  under  his  protection  the 
king  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  then  threatened  bj 
a  powerful  faction  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by 
receiving  him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  dispelled  tne  storm  thai  had  been  ga- 
thered against  him.    He  accepted,  at  the  same 
time,  of  we  ofler  tluit  was  made  by  Dejotarua,  to 
join  him  with  all  his  forces ;  and  being  in  this 
situation  when  he  received  accounts  that  the 
Parthians  had  presented  themselves  before  An- 
tioch, he  suppoiscd  that  his  presence  might  he 
wanted  to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Syria.    He  accordingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in 
Older  to  secure  the  passes  of  th^  mountains. 
Her^  however,  he  learnt,  that  the  storm  had 
blown  over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  their  retreat;  and 
that  Bibulus  was  then  at  Antioch.    This  intel- 
ligence he  communicated 'to  Dejotarus^  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  his  assistance  was  no 
longer  neoessaiy. 

The  province  of  Cilida  had  been  for  aonw 
yean  suoject  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parts  had  never  acknow- 
led^  their  authority,  nor  even  that  ci  their  own 
national  sovereigns.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country,  finding  that  the 
people  had  retired  to  their  strong  hokls,  and  were 
still  determined  to  oppose  bis  authority,  formed  a 
design  to  surprise  them;  and,  for  the  better  eze> 
cution  of  his  project,  made  a  feint  to  withdraw  to 
Epiphania,  wiiere  he  halted  for  a  day,  as  if  to  re- 
fresh his  troops.  On  the  da^  following,  which 
was  the  eleventh  of  October,  m  the  evening,  he 
put  his  army  again  in  motion  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  before  mominjg  arrived  in  th6  midst  of 
his  enemies,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to 
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Uietr  QSUftl  habiUtioni;  cut  them  off  Mpantely, 
panued  such  a#  fled,  forced  their  etioag  holds, 
mhd  in  about  nxty  davi  leduc^  «ome  towns  tnd 
a  comddemble  tract  of  country,  which  had  never 
before  acknowledged  the  Roman  government. 

The  troops,  on  this  oocssion,  saluted  Cicero 
^nth  thfe  title  of  imperator;  which,  being  asually 
*  given  to  victorious  leaderB,^  was  xomlnonly  un- 
derstood as  tbe  suffrage  of  the  army  for  obtaining 
« triumph.  He  hiniM^  accordingly,  on  this  m- 
cumstanee,  together  with  the  service  which  gave 
occasion  to  it,  afterwards  grounded  bis  claim  of 
that  honour.  This  claim  he  scarcely  seems  to 
have  seriously  entertained ;  he  even  treats  it  as  a 
jest  in  some  of  his  letters )  jret  the  triumph  being 
in  these  latter  times  considered  ilither  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  certain  rank  in  the  com- 
monwealth, than  as  tbe  just  reward  of  mitiUiTy 
merit,  he  submittcxi  his  claim  to  the  senate,  and 
u^^  tus  friends  to  support  it.  His  conduct  as 
governor  of  a  province,  at  a  time  when  this  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  give  a  license  to  every  spe- 
cies of  rapine  and  oppression,  did  honour  to  bis 
own  disposition,  and  to  those  literary  studies,  in 
which  he  was  taught  to  chooee  the  objects  of  his 
Mubitbn  and  his  mihits  of  life.  In  this  character 
he  deciined,.both  for  himself  and  for  his  attend- 
ftnti^  all  thoee  presents,  contributions,  and  even 
Mipplies  of  provisbns,  of  which  custom  or  law 
bad  authorised  the  Roman  governors,  in  pasong 
through  the  provinces,  to  avail  themselves.  In 
Ids  command  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
humanity,  condescension,  and  disinterestedness ; 
was  easy  of  access  an^  hospitable ;  open,  in  par- 
ticular to  all  persons  of  literary  merit  and  in- 
genuity, whom  he  entertained  without  ostenta- 
tion. In  such  situations  other  Roman  generals, 
though  of  great  inerit,  indul^  themselves  in 
what  was  iw  custom  of  their  times ;  they  drained 
the  provinces  to  accumulate  their  own  fortunes, 
or  ptaoed  their-  money  there  at  extravagant  in- 
terest He  was  governed  by  dilierent  maxims, 
•nd  wished  to  rise  above  his  contemporaries  by 
the  fame  of  his  dirinterestedness,  aa  well  as  of  his 
ingenuity  and  civil  aooomplishments.  Other 
dtizens  might  possess  greater  steadiness,  and 
force  or  elation  of  mind;  but  his  fine ^nius, 
hb  talent^  and  fair  disposition,  of  which  his 
weakness  indeed  often  prevented  the  full  effect, 
■till  rendered  him  an  important  acquisition  to 
either  of  the  parties  in  the  commonwealth.  And 
as  tbey  endeavoured  to  gain,  so  they  even  seemed 
to  acquire,  his  support  in  their  turns: 

Whilst  the  afbun  of  tbe  nxpective  ^novinces 
were  thus  administered  by  the  oommanden  to 
whcnn  they  were  intrusted,  the  usual  time  of 
elections  at  Rome  being  arrived,  L.  iEmilius 
Paulus,  and  C.  Claudius  Afarcellus  were  elected 
to  succeed  ,to  the  consulate  for  the  following  year. 
Soon  after  these  elections  attempts  were  made, 
though  v?ithout  effect,  to  carry  into  execution 
some  of  the  regulations  devised  by  Pompey,  in 
his  late  administratioiis,  to  check  the  corruption 
of  tbe  times.  Calidius  had  been  engaged  in  the 
last  competition,  and  immediately  ufmn  ms  disap- 
pomtment  was  brought  to  trial  for  illegal  means 
employed  in  his  canvass.  He  was  acquitted ;  and, 
in  resentment,  retorted  the  chargo  on  Marcellus, 
m  order,  if  possible,  to  annul  his  election ;  but 
fiulod  in  the  attempt 
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Of  those  who  were  now  dected  consuls^  Caios 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  his  relation  and  immediate 
predecessor  Mareus  Marcellus,  was  undentood 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  ^milius  Pau- 
lus^ a  senator  of  rank,  and  of  <»urBe  interested  in 
the  preservatbn  of  the  republic,  the  honoora  6( 
which  he  was  so  well  entitled  to  share,  was  ex- 
pected to  support  tbe  measures  of  the  senate,  and 
adhere  to  the  established  forms.  Together  with 
internal  tranquillity,  tbe  government  seemed  to 
recover  its  ancient  severity.  Appius  Claudius^ 
late  proconsul  of  Ciiida,  and  Calpumius  Piso 
were  chosen  censors,  and  appeared  to  have  au- 
thority enough  to  carry  into  execution  the  pow- 
en  Uteljf  re^ored  to  this  office  by  the  ordinance 
of  Scipia  It  was  expected  that  these  censon 
would  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  foctions. 
Appius  favoured  Pompey,  and  Piso,  from  his  re- 
lation of  father-in-law  to  Caessr,  was  neoesssrily 
disposed  to  check  the  p&itialit}^  of  his  colleajnie. 
The  hopes  of  the  senate  were  likewise  consider- 
ably raised  b^  the  unexpected  nomination  of 
Caius  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes. 
Servius  Pola,  after  being  elected  into  thb  office, 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery,  the  election  was  set 
aside,  and  Curio  substitutecl  in  his  place.  This 
young  man  was  of  an  honourable  fiimily ;  and 
possessing  talents  which  qualified  him  for  the 
oighest  preferments,  naturally  set  out  on  a  foot  of 
independence,  and  joined  those  who  were  fbor 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  own  equal  pretensions  to  honour  ana 
power.  Being  active  and  bold,  as  well  as  elo- 
quent, the  senaton  were  fond  of  a  partizan  who 
was  tikely.  to  take  upon  himself  much  of  that  6f 
tigue  and  danger  which  many  of  them  were  wil- 
ling, even  where  their  own  estates  and  digniticB 
were  concerned,  to  devolve  upon  others. 

The  new  magistrates  accordingly  entered  on 
office  with  high  expectations  that 
U.  C.  703.  the  dangerous  pretensions  of  ambi- 
L  JBmiUiu  ^^^'  citizens,  particulariy  those  of 
Ptuius,  and  Cesar,  would  be  effectually  check- 
a  Cl*Mdiu»  ed.  The  consuls  were  possessed 
M^rc$UM».  of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  re- 
quiring them  to  proceed  to  thebusi- 
ne«  of  Cesar's  province  by  the  ^first  of  March. 
This  resolution  wanted  only  the  consent  of  the 
tribunes  to  render  it  a  formal  act  of  the  executive 
power,  of  which  this  branch  was  by  the  constitu- 
tion lodged  in  the  senate.  But  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes having  forbid  the  decree,  M.  Marcellus, 
late  consul,  moved  that  application  might  be 
made  to  this  officer  to  witndraw  the  negative, 
which  prevented  the  effect  of  what  the  senate 
bad  resiflved.  But  the  motion  vras  rejected  by  a 
majority'  of  the  senate  itself;  add  many  other 
symptoms  of  Cesar's  great  influence,  even  over 
this  order  of  men,  soon  after  appeared. 

This  able  politician,  probably  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  any  views  upon  Italjr,  had  fixed 
his, quarters,  and  that  of  his  aim;^,  in  the  low 
countries,  and  at  the  extremity  of  his  recent  con- 
ouests.  But  instead  of  seizing  every  pretence,  as 
tormerly,  for  making  war  on  the  natives  of  Gaul, 
he  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  to  con- 
ciliate their  affectbns^  and  while  he  kept  the 
whole  province  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity, 
collected  money,  provided  aims^  and  completed 
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bii  legioni,  as  if  propuing  for  a  danoerooi  and 
important  war.  His  JistaDce  from  Italy  lolIeJ 
the  jealoiuy  of  his  opponents,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unobserved.  He  spared 
no  expense  in  gaining  accessions  to liis  interest; 
and  when  promises  were  accepted,  seemed  to 
make  them  with  unbounded  confidiance  in  the 
means  on  which  be  relied  for  the  performance  of 
them.  In  this  he  acted  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution,  the  event  of  which  was  to  ndae  him 
above  the  want  of  i^sources^  or  above  the  neces- 
sity of  a  scrupulous  faith  with  private  persons. 
He  actually  remitted  at  this  time  great  sums  of 
money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hun* 
dred  talents,  or  about  %3^50(M,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  consul  JSmilius  alone,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  expend  this  money  in  erecting  pubUc 
Duildings  for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  not  being 
superior  to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  whieh 
was  addressed  to  his  vanity,  in  beiiig  made  agent 
and  triutee  for  so  popular  a  leader  as  Cssar,  he 
disappointed  ^he  hopes  of  his  friends^  and  in  all 
the  contests  which,  arose  during  his  consulate,  ^ 
became  an  active  partisan  for  the  person  who  had 
honoured  him  witn  so  flattering  a  trust 

It  was  likewise  very  earljr  observed  in  these 
debates,  that  the  xeal  of  Curio^  who  set  out  with 
violent  invectives  against  Catsar.  b^gan  to  abate ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavourea  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  other  objects  ;>  and  at 
last  fairly  withucew  himself  from  the  support  of 
the  senate,  and  espoused  the  interest  of  Cesar  in 
every  question. 

This  interest  was  now  likewise  strengthened 
by  the  accessions  brought  to  it  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  of  the  cendors.  These  magistrates 
concurred  in  expurging  from  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
many  even  of  noble  family,  on  account  of  some 
infiimy  or  blemish  in  their  character.  But  Ap- 
pius,  having  carried  hit  affectation  of  zeal  beyond 
what  the  age  could  bear,  and  being  suspected  of 

girtiality  to  Pompe^'s  friends,  ^ave  offence  to 
ISO)  who,  bv  protecting  many  citizens  who  were 
stigmatized  by  his  colleague,  gained  them  to  the 
interest  of  Cssar.  From  these  several  causes 
this  party  became  very  numerous  even  in  the 
senate,  and  continued  to  suspend  any  de^srees 
that  were  proposed  to  deprive  Cssar  of  his  com- 
mind,  or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  privilege 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered,  in  the  sequel  of 
these  transactions,  that  Curio,  some  time  befora 
he  openly  declared  himself  for  Cssar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  Thia  young  man,  like 
the  youth  of  that  age  in  general,  had  dissipated 
lus  fortune,  and  contracteu  immense  debta.  His 
popularity  was  the  eflfect  of  his  profusbn;  and 
the  load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain 
fnend  to  government,  and  to  laws  which  support- 
ed the  lust  claims  of  his  crediton  against  him. 
He  readily  Itslened  to  Cssar,  who  offered  lo  relieve 
him  of  this  burden,  and  actually  paid  his  debts  to 
a  great  amount  ;*  according  to  some  reports,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  Roman  money  ;*  aoooid- 
iog  to  others,  of  six  times  that  suul* 
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Curio,  after  he  took  his  rasolatioB  to  join  C^ 
ear,  continued  to  speak  lbe]ani|(uage  of  ha  fbrner 
party,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  until  ha 
should  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  bnaking  with 
them.  9uch  a  pretence^  lie  sought  by  ^tfotiag 
manv  subjects  of  debate  without  consulting  them, 
and  by  making  proposals  in  which  he  knew  tlist 
the  leading  men  of  tlie  senate  wquid  not  eoDcor. 
T^ths  enect  be  devised  a  |»oject  for  the  icnava- 
tion  of  the  highways,  .offering  himself  to  navs 
tiie  iasptiction  of  the  work  for  five  yeana,  And 
when  much  time  hod  been  spent  in  fruitless  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  he  insiBtiBd,  that  a  eonsidep> 
able  intercalation  should  be  made  to  lengthen  tlia 
year,  togive  him  sufficient  time  to  ripen  his  pM» 
jects.  Being  apposed  in  this  by  the  college  mi 
Augun^'  he  eoiployed  his  tribunitiaa  power  to 
obsfiuct  all  other  boriness,  and  separated  himaalf 
entirelv  from  his  friends  in  the  senate. 

Cum,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  fonner  party,  did  not  at  onoe  opcnij 
'  join  their  opponents ;  bitt,  with  profcisioiis  o$  n^ 
dependence,  affected  to  oppoae  the  enoraof  Inlh  i 
'and,  by  this  artful  oonducf,  seemed  to  have  i»* 
eeived  the  instructions,  or'  to  have  imilaled  t|M 
policy  of  his  leader.  When  the  g[reat  gueitioa 
of  essay's  recall  was  revived,  he  invet^ieil,  ai 
formerly,  against  the  exorbitant  powera  which 
had  been  committed  to  this  general,  and  Ctrged 
the  neceasity  of  having  them  revoked}  bat  sub- 
joined, that  the  powera  granted  to  Pempey  weM 
equally  dangeroua,  and  propoaed,  that  both  ahouid 
be  ordered  to  disband  tneir  armies,  and  return  to 
a  private  station.  The  partizans  of  Pompey  in- 
siated,  that  the  term  of  lus  cununissiou  was  nol 
yet  expired ;  nor  that  of  Cssar's,  replied  Coriot 
If  either  is  to  be  disarmed,  it  is  proper  that  both 
shouki  be  so;  if  only  one  army  be  disbanded,  w<a 
are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
state;  one  devoted  to  Cssar,  anottier  to  Pon- 
'pey,  and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  r»- 
public  against  the  intriffues  or  violence  of  either. 
The  lat^r  must  have  Men  few,  and  could  not 
hope  to  be  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join* 
ing  such  of  the  other  two,  as  appeared  by  the 
character  of  its  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cssar  had  shown  himaelf  in 
his  political  course,  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.  In  the  capadty^of  a  subject^ 
he  had  supported  every  party  that  was  inefan^d 
to  commit  disonler  in  the  state,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government  In  that  of  a  maoistnta 
be  spurmS  every  legal  restraint,  acted  the  part 
of  a  demagogue,  supporting  hiooself  by  popuhur 
tumults,  and  the  credit  of  a  faction,  against  the 
lawa  of  his  country ;  and  it  was  the  ^nerat  opi- 
nion of  considerate  persons^  that  his  thirst  of 
power  and  emolument  was  not  be  satialed  with- 
out a  total  subvernon  o£  government :  that  i^  in 
the  contest  which  seemea  to  impend,  his  awwd 
should  pre  rail,  a  scene  of  bloudsned  and  rapina 
would  enaoe^  far  exceeding  what  had  yet  been 
exhibited  in  any  oalamit^r  &t  had  ever  befoUen 
the  republic.  The  description  of  his  adherent^* 
and  the  churaoler  of  personh  that  crowded  to  hia 
standard,  jpstified  the  general  fear  and  distrust 
which  was  entertained  of  his- designs.  All  wh« 
had  fallen  under  the  sentenoe  of  tha  laiw,  all  whoi 
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dreaded  tlik  &t«,«il  who  had  Coffered  any  du- 
gnoe,  or  were  oodwsIoim  they  deserved  it ;  young 
■wn  wl»  were  impatient  of  government;  the 
popalaoe  who  had  an  aversion  to  order ;  the  bank- 
rupt, to  whom  law  and  property  itself  wete  ene- 
mies; aM  these  looked  for  his  approach  with 
impatieneej  and  joined  in  every  cry  that  was 
raised  in  his  &vour. 

Pompey^  the  lesder  of  ihe  opposite  partjr,  liad 
never  ceased  to  embroil  the  state  with  his  in- 
trigoes,  and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  irana- 
tiende  far  extraofdinary  and  unprecedented  no- 
nours;  yet,  when  possessed  of  power,  he  had 
employed  it  with  moderatkm,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  receiving  these  singular  trusts  by  the 
fitee  choice  of  hia  country ;  net  m  extorting  tnem, 
not  in  makmg  any  illegal  use  of  them,  nor  in 
leiaining  them  bevond  the  terras  prescribed  by 
Mi  commissiou.  ft  appeared,  that  in  nothing  kie 
liad  ever  injured  the  commonwealth  ao  deeply, 
as  in  eabulan^  with  Cssar  while  he  rose  to  his 
fnresent  elevation,  from  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  desomd,  without  soine  signal  convulnon  in 
the  state.* 

This  comparison  of  the  paitiea  which  were 
now  to  contend  for  power  at  the  hazard  of  the 
repnbfic,  made  it  ea^  forsood  citizens  to  dioose 
fhetr  mk.  But  they  nevertneleas  naturally  wished 
to  ^vent  the  contest  from  coming  to  extremities ; 
as  m  the  event  of  the  war,  which  they  dreaded, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  military  go- 
vernment. They  considered  the  oropoaal  of 
Curio  as  a  mere  pretence  to  justinr  Cosar  in 
keeping  possession  of  his  ai'my ;  but  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  force  in  the  republic  suffident  to 
resist  him.  They  wished  to  arm  Pompey  for 
this  purpose ;  but  were  prevented,  either  by  the 
confidence  which  he  still  gave  them  of  his  own 
superiority,  or  bj  their  fear  of  precipitating  the 
state  into  a  civd  war,  by  seemmg  to  take  any 
precaTitiun8;ai^inst  it 

Ciesar  wbuTd  have  considered  every  attempt  to 
arm  the  republic  as'a  declaration  against  himself; 
and  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities  before  any 
such  measure  could  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposal  for  dbarming  at  once  both  Cssar 
and  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was  extreznely 
acceptable  to  the  popular  party,  who  perp^oally 
Bounded  the  cry  or  liberty  against  the  senate, 
and  lately  too  against  Pompey  himself,  who,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  hia  administration  when 
last  in  office,  aiiu  the  severity  of  his  prosecutions 
against  bribery  and  other  oflfenees,  which  are  not 
odious  to  the  vulgar,  was  become  in  a  'oonsider- 
able  degree  unpopular,  and  supposed  to  aim  at  a 
tyranny.  Witn  such  powers  as  Pompey  already 
poesesaid,  it  was  reckoned  an  eSbrt  of  courage 
to  oppose  him.  And  Curio^  in  comiug  from  the 
senate,  with  the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  boM  a 
part;  was  received  by  the  pop'uhuse  with  shouts 
and  aoclam3tion^  was  conducted  to  his  house 
over  ways  strewed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  victor 
in  the^  ctreus,  presented  with  cRaplets  and  gar- 
lands, in  reward  of  his  courageoo^  patriotic  and 
impartial  conduct  This  happened  about  the 
time  that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
making  a  show  of  his  great  popuhritj  tn  the 
country  towns,  where  he  was  recdved  with  fbasbi, 
processions,  and  acclamations,  on  occasion  of  his 
rtcovery  from  a  supposed  dangerous  illness.  Ca* 
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sar  too  had  a  like  reception  in  the  towns  of  tfcle 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  it  is  likely,  that  of  ^iieaa 
three  pretendere  to  popularity,  Pompey  vraa 
most  elated  with  his  snare  of  the  public  favour, 
and  the  most  likely  to  mistake  these  appea^ncea 
of  consideration  i^  the  stable  foundationa  of 
power.  Under  this  mistabe  probably  it  waa,  that 
when  one  of  his  friends  ksked  him,  wHh  what 
force  he  was  to  oppose  Cstar  if  he  should  mareh 
into  Italy  with  his  army  1  "  In  Italy,"  he  an- 
swered, '*  I  can  raise  foiroes  with  a  stamp  of  my 
foot'*  He  was,  however,  greatly  ahnmed  liy  the 
motion  which  had  heeh  nude  ny  Curio,  aiid  by 
thd  Heoeption  it  met,  both  in  the  apprebation  of 
the  senators^  and  in  the  aoelsmationa  of  the  peo- 
ple. H^  wrote  a  letter,  on  this  ooeaaioii,  to  the 
asnafe,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  aerviees  of 
Caaar,  and  raentbned  his  ownf.  "  His  late  con^ 
sulate,'*  he  said,  **was  not  of  his  seeking;  it  waa 
pressed  upon  him  to  sa%e  the  republic  in  the 
midst  of  great  dstigeis;  the  command  he  then 
bore  had  oevolved  upon  him  in  eonaeouencei  of 
his  having  been  oonaol,  and  was  given  tor  a  tero 
of  years,  yet  for  from  being  tepired;  hut  he  vraa 
ready,  nevertheless,  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
pintion  of  his  term,  to  resign  with  abcrity  what 
ne  had  aeoepted  with  relnctanoe.'*  He  contirraedy 
on  every  occasion,  to  repeat  the  same  professianflL 
adding,  "  That  he  made  no  doubt  his  reUftion  ana 
his  finend  Cosar  would  cheerfully  make  a  like 
sacrifice  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  that,  after  many  ytars  of  hard 
struggle  with  Warlike  enemies^  he  would  now 
hasten  to  retire  iu  peace,  and  to  aolaoe  himself  inr 
the  midst  of  domeatic  repose." 

Pompey,  for  the  most  part,  ehoae  to  dissemble 
his  sentiments^  and  advanced  to  iiis  pucpose  by 
indirect  means ;  he  wai^  therefore,  Kke  most  art- 
ful men,  easily  over-reached  by  persons  who  per- 
ceived his  desiffus;  and  probably,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was>tne  only  dupe  of  his  own  artificer 
or  of  those  that  were  empfoyed  against  him. 
Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attacked  thia  part 
of  his  character,  inaisting  that  aetions,  and  not 
professions,  were  now  to  be  fegerded :  that  the 
army  of  Cttsar  was,  to  the  republic,  a  necessary 
defence  against  that  of  Pompey ;  that  neverthe- 
less, both  should  be  ordereo  to  disband,  under 
pain  of  being  declared,  in  ease  of  <&obedience. 
enemies  to  their  country ;  and  that  an  army  should 
be  instantly  levied  to  enforce  theae  oiders.  " Now," 
said  he,  "  is  the  tinw  to  reduoe  this  assuming  and 
arrogant  man,  wlnle  you  have  a  penon  who  can 
diapute  hia  pretensions,  and  who  can  wrest  those 
arms  out  of  ais  hands,  which  he  never  would  have 
willingly  dropped." 

The  hienus  of  Cosar,  in  the  senate,  ofllered  to 
compromise  the  duipute;  and  provided  Pompey 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Cesur  were  albwed 
to  retain  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  two  legions^ 
thej  proposed,^  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  ra- 
mamder  of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  mother 
part  of  his  provinces.  ^  Observe  the  dutiful  ctti< 
zen  and  good  subject,"  said  Cato^  **  how  ready  he 
is  to  quit  the  northern  parte  of  Gaul,  if  you  only 
put  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the  cityi^ 
and  how  ready  to  accept  of  your  voluntary  sub- 
mission, lather  than  employ  your  own  wnr^ 
jigaiost  you  to  enforce  it."«> 

In  the  result  of  these  debates,  the  senate^  upoal 
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the  motioii  of  the  ocnmil  Mtnellua,  came  to  a 
vote  on  the  following  queationsi  which  were  ee- 
psTBtely  itated,  relatuig  to  the  appointinenU  both 
of  Conr  %fMi  of  Pompey.  On  the  fint  qneation, 
Whether  Cseir  ehould  disband  his  armyl  the 
Ayet  were  general  throughout  the  hooae.  On 
tlie  Mcond,  relating  to  Pompey,  the  Noe»  greatly 
prevailed.  Garb  and  M.  Antony  intistM,  that 
the  questions  were  not  fairly  put ;  and  that  they 
did  not  collect  the  sense  of  the  senate;  that  tfate 
maioriiy  might  be  of  opinion,  that  both  should 
disband ;  ami  that  both,  therefim^  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  question.  To  this  puipoap, 
accordingly,  a  thin]  question  was  put;  and  the 
senate  having  divided,  a  majority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Aves  appeued  against  twenty- 
two  Noe$A  Whether  these  procMdings  of  the 
senate  were  annuHed  by  any  informality,  or  were 
deprived  of  effect  by  any  otfa«r  ctrcumstanoe,  does 
not  appear.  The  only  immediate  consequence  they 
seem  tohave  produ^  was  an  orderto  Pompey 
and  Gasar,  requiring  each  of  them  to  march  a  legion 
to  reinforce  the  army  in  Syria,  where  the  Paithi- 
ans,  though  repulsed  ftom  Antioch  in  the  preced- 
ing yea[r,l)ad  wintered  in  the  Gyrrhestica,  a  dis- 
trict of  that  province,  and  threatened  to  repeat 
their  invasion  in  the  present  spring  and  summer; 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
feeble  attempt  to  strip  Gesar  of  two  iegionsi  of 
which,  when  it  came  to  be  executed,  he  well 
knew  how  to  disappoint  the  eflecL 

While  the  subject  of  Gniai's  appointments 
occupied  all  parties  at  Rome,  he  himself,  with  his 
army,  pasnd  a  quiet  winter  in  Gaul ;  and  at  the 
end  of  It,  or  early  in  the  spring, 'set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  college  of  augurs, 
which  was  fiut  approaching;  and  for  which  his 
friend  Mark  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votes  were  to  be  procured  in  the  colonies  and  free 
cities  bonlering  on  that  part  of  hb  province  which 
was  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  speed  to  secure  them :  but  being 
informed,  on  the  road,  tbst  the  election  of  augurs 
was  past,  and  that  his  friend  Antony  had  pre- 
vailed, he  nevertheless  continued  his  journey,  and 
with^  the  same  dihgence  as  before  he  had  received 
this  information,  sayins.  It  was  Pioper  be  should 
thank  his  friends  nir  uetr  ^ood  offioesi  and  re- 
quest the  continuance  of  theur  fiivour  in  his  own 
competition  for  the  consulate,  which  he  proposed 
to  declare  on  the  fbllowing  year.  He  alleged,  as 
a  reason  for  his  early  apphcation,  that  his  ene- 
mieS|  in  order  to  oppress  mm,  or  to  withstand  his 

f'ust  pretensions,  had  placed  G.  Maroellus  and  P. 
jcntulus  in  the  magistracy  of  the  present  year, 
and  had  rejected  the  pretensions  of  Gralba,  though 
much  better  founded. 

He  was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and 
cobnies  of  Gisalpine  Gaui  with  more  than  a 
kingly  reception,  with  sacrifices  and  processions 
every  where  made  by  innumerable  crowds,  which 
were  assembled  to  see  and  admire  him.  Having 
made  the  circuit  of  this  province,  and  sounded 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  he  returned  with 
^reat  despatch  to  his  quarters  at  Nemetocenna,' 
in  the  low  countriei,  where  he  likewise  wished  to 
know  the  disposition  as  well  as  the  state  of  his 
army ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  ordered  the  whole 
to  assemble  on  the  Moselle.    He  foiesaw,  that 
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the  senate  might  possibly  pass  a  decree  to  SDpe»> 
sede  him ;  and  that  he  must  then  depend  upon 
the  attachment  of  his  legions,  and  nmke  war,  or 
submit,  as  he  found  them  inclined ;  in  thii^  how- 
ever, it  is  probalile  he  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
solved, or  had  no  doubt  ci  their  willingness  to  be- 
come his  partners  in  a  military  adventure  for  the 
soverei^ty  of  the  empire. 

ki  this  state  of  affiure  he  assigned  to  Lafaienus 
lus  station  within  the  Alps ;  and  seeming  to  have 
conceived  a  suspicioB  m  this  officer,  or  rather 
knowing  that  he  was  not  dbposed  to  follow  him, 
in  case  nb  commiisbn  shoujd  be  withdrawn  by 
the  senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  republic,  be  vriahed  to  prevent 
the  dbpotes  whbh  might  arise  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  to  avoid  the  difficult  task  of  determin- 
ing hQW  he  should  deal  with  a  citizen,  who  beiiig 
an  offender  against  himself  was  nevertheless  m 
hb  duty  to  the  state,  >and  who  either,  by  hb  im- 
punity or  by  hb  sufferings,  might  start  dan- 
gerous questions^  and  divide  the  opimons  sad 
affections  of  the  soldiers.    He  dismissed  him, 
therefore,  finom  the  army  in  the  northern  Graul, 
to  command  on  the  Po^  a  station  from  which  he 
could  easily  ooit  the  province,  and  join  the  forces 
of  the  repubuc;  and  by  thb  means  rid  him  at 
once  of  a  person  on  whom  he  could  not  rely,  sod 
whom  he  would  scarcely  dare  to  punish  tor  de- 
fectbn.    But  in  whatever  manner  we  underrtand 
thb  separation,  it  b  noticed,  that  whib  Castf 
himselr  remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Mo> 
aelle,  and  made  frequent  movementa  merely  lo 
exercise  the  troous  and  to  preserve  their  heahh,  a 
rumour  prevaileu,  that  hb  enemies  were  soliot- 
ing  Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  carry  off  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  command.    At  the 
same  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  senate  wu 
preparing  a  decree  to  divest  Gaoar  of  hb  govern- 
ment, and  to  dbband  hb  army.    These  insinua- 
tions he  affected  to  treat  as  groundless,  observing^ 
that  he  could  not  believe  such  an  officer  u  La- 
bienus would  betray  hb  trust ;  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  submit  hb  cauie  to 
a  free  senate.    The  proposab  of  Curio^  and  bis 
other  friends,  he  said,  had  been  so.  reasonable, 
that  the  senate  would  have  long  ago  accepted  of 
them,  if  that  body  had  not  been  under  the  im- 
proper influence  of  hb  enemies. 

About  the  same  time,  Gcsar  received  the 
fomous  order  of  the  senate  to  detach  a  k^gion 
from  hb  army  to  be  transported  into  8yn*r  *^ 
eropbyed  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  likewise  to 
restore  that  legion  whbh  he  had  borrowed  from 
Pompey.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  desbed  the 
last  might  be  sent  to  him  merely  to  take  off  a 
part  of  his  rival's  force;  and  though  he  now, 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  complied  with  the 
requisitbn  to  restore  them,  yet  he  kfterwaids 
ooaiplained  of  thb  measure  respecting  the  two 
l^gbns  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his 
own  forces  against  him.  In  compliance  with  the 
senate's  order,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  legbn,  then 
upon  the  Po^  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  his  pre- 
sent campi  In  dismissing  the  soldiers  of  Pom- 
pey, he  wal^  under  pretence  of  gratitude  for  pMt 
services^  most  bvbh  of  hb  caresses  and  thanks ; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  future  favour,  ordered  Mch 
private  man  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  n^ 
denarii.^    By  thb  artfid  conduct,  while  he  psited 

with  the  men,  he  took  care  to  retain  tber  affeo- 
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taom^  and  lent  them,  toge&er  with  hit  own  1e- 
gion,  IS  at  best  but  an  uncertain  and  dubious 
aooeseion  of  8treng;th  to  hi?  enemies.^ 

The  officers  who  were  sent  to  make  these  de- 
mands, and  to  conduct  the  troops  into  Italy, 
brought  to  their  employers  a  very  mttering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispositions  of  Cssar's  army : 
that  they  longed  to  ctiange  their  commander;  had 
a  high  opinion  of  Pompey ;  and,  if  marched  into 
Italy,  would  surely  desert  to  him;  that  Cesar 
was  become  odious  on  account  of  the  hard  ser- 
yice  in  which  he  had  so  long  employed  tbem, 
yirithout  any  adequate  reward,  and  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  the  monarchy.^ 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  thit  their 
crafl^r  leader  employed  proper  persons  to  hold 
this  kn^uago  to  the  commissioners  'of  the  senate, 
and  to  tne  officers  of  Pompey ;  and  to  utter  com- 
plaints^of  their  commander,  and  of  the  service,  on 
purpose  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy.  His 
own  preparations  were  not  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  supine  security  into'  which  he 
emleavoured,  by  this  and  every  other  measure,  to 
lull  his  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  'he  conducted  his 
anny  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  countries, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  (3aul.  Tiebontus  was 
stationed  with  four  legions  on  the  Scheld  and 
the  Meuse,  and  Fabius^  with  other  four,  between 
the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  in  the  canton  of  Bi- 
bracte,  now  Autun.  This  disposition,  like  that 
of  the  former  winter,  was  calculated  to  avoid 
giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  in  Italy.  He 
himself  intended  to  winter  within  the  Alps,  but 
had  no  troops  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  that 
oould  occasion  any  suspicion ;  only  one  veteran 
legion  Is  mentioned,  the  thirteenth,  which  he  had 
sent  to  replace  the  fifteenth ;  that,  upon  pretence 
of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away  from 
Us  province.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  slnected 
surprise  upon  heating  that  the  two  kgions  lately 


demanded  from  him  had  not  been  aent  into  Asa, 
but  were  kept  in  Italy,  and  put  under  the  com 
mand  of  Pompey.  He  complained,  that  he  waa 
betrayed;  that  his  enemies  meant  to  disarm  and 
circumvent  him.  "But  while  the  republic  is 
safe,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on  amicable 
terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  **  with  any  indignities^, 
rather  than  involve  the  state  in  a  dvil  war."  8 

While  the  factions  that  were  likely  Ito  divide 
the  empire  were  in  this  situation,  C.  Maicellus^ 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  snooeasion  of  con- 
suls, together  with  Publius  Lentulus^  were  chosen 
for  the  following  year.  Before  they  entered  on 
office  a  rumour  arose,  that  Cesar,  with  his  whote 
army,  was  actually  in  motion  to  pass  the  Alps. 
Marcellus,  consul  of  the  present  year,  assembwd 
the  senate ;  laid  before  them  tfiis  report,  and 
moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy  shoukl  be 
prepared  to  act,  and  new  levies  should  be  ordeied. 
A  debate  ensueil,  in  which  Curio  contradicted 
the  report,  and,  by  hi«  Tribunitian  authority, 
forbade  the  senate  to  proceed  in  Cny  resolution 
upon  this  subject 

On  this  interposition  of  the  tribunef'the  consul 
diitmissed  the  assembly,  using,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impsitienoe,  the  wonis  foikw* 
ing :  That  if  he  were  not  supported  by  the  senate^ 
in  the  measures  which  were  necessaiy  for  the 
preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  snould  put 
the  ^ercise  of  his  power  into  hands  mure  likely 
to  make  the  state  oe  respected :  then,  toffeifaer 
with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  elected  tor  the' 
ensuing  year,  he  repaired  to  the  gardens  where 
Pompey  resided;  this  officer  being  oblignl,  on 
account  of  his  military  command,  to  remain  with- 
out the  city;  and  presentinff  ius  sword,  bid  him 
empby  it  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  with 
it  to  assume  the  command  of  the  foroea  then  in 
Italy.  To  thn  address,  Pompey,  with  an  air  ai 
modesty,  made  answer,  "  If  nothing  belter  can  be 
deviaed  for  the  oommonwealth." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Return  of  diferent  Ogteerifrom  their  Province*^  Decree  qf  the  Senate  to  twp^raede  Oeear^ 
Forbidden  by  the  7Vi6une« — Commiaaion  to  the  ConsuUand  to  Potnpey — Titetr  Reaotutiona-' 
Flight  of  the  TVtdunei  Antony  and  Quinlus  COaoitu— Speech  qf  Caaaar  to  ike  Ijegum  at  Ra- 
Tcnnok — Surpriae  of  Ariminum — March  of  Oeaar — Might  qf  Pompey  and  the  Senate^  ^.— 
Approach  of  Qeaar — Embarkation  and  Departure  of  Pompey  from  Brundvaium-^Retum  qf 
Cteaar  to  Rome—Paaaea  by  MnraeiUea  into  Spain — Campaign  on  the  Segra — Legiona  qf 
Pompey  in  Spain  conducted  to  the  Var, 


IN  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  officers,  who  had 
been  sent  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  command 
of  provinces,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  some 
of  thera  remained  with  their  ensigns  of  magis- 
tracy in  the  suburbs,  to  solicit  the  military  hQ> 
nours  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
by  their  services.  Bibulus,  though  not  present 
in  the  action  in  which  Cassius  defeated  the  Par- 
thtans,  yet  being  then  governor  of  the  province, 
and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  number  of 
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the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  le^l  descrip- 
tion of  those  services  for  which  the  tnomph  was 
obtained,  he  entered  his  claim :  and  was  accord- 
ingly, u|)on  the  motion  of  Cato,  who  probably 
wished  him  this  consolation  for  the  morUficationa 
he  had  received  in  his  oonsuhite,  found  to  be  en- 
titled to  this  honour.  It  had  been  long  appro- 
priated as  the  specific  reward  of  victories^  obtained 
by  the  slaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  ene- 
mies, and  woukl  have  been  preposterous  in  the 
case  oCany  other  merit :  Cieero^  neverthelessi  now 
Kkewise  applied  for  a  triumph,  partly  in  emula- 
tion to  Bioulua,  of  whom  he  expresses  some 
jealousy ;  and  partly,  that  he  might  have  a  pre- 
tence for  his  stay  in  the  suburbs,  and  for  absent- 
ing hmiielf  firom  the  senate,  and  fiwai  the 
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UiM  pf  iik»  p^wU^  l^nff  *try  lancb  perplszed 
|iow  to  flUiir  betvKeen  tni»  ptrties  of  Cnvar  and 
Pampe7i  who  had  both  applied  to  him  by  Mten 
to  join  them,  in  the  prewnt  (liipute.i  He  had, 
9ome  iimt  before  iiie  d^p^iture  from  Cilicia  on 
hi»  reUurn  to  R4>me,  sent  an  account  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  to  Cat(^  and 'to  some  others  of 
his  frien<is,  with  an  earnest  Kqavet,  that  a  thaniu- 
giving  might  be  appointed  fur  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  Such  an  appointment  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  honours  which  a  Roman  offi- 
cer could  receive  in  absence,  and  might  lead  to  a 
triumph.  Cato  replied  in  terms  that  were  polite; 
hut  carrying  some  degiee  of  indirect  reproof  fm- 
the  improper  ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in 
this  request,  intimating  that  his  merit  was  not  so 
much  that  of  a  general,  as  that  of  a  humane,  up- 
right, and  able  magistrate;  that  he  had  moved 
the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his 
£ivour,  as  thinkini  it  more  honourable  than  a 
thanksgiving,  which  always  had  a  reference  to 
some  event,  depending  on  chance  or  the  valour 
of  an  army ;  but  thai,  since  Cicero  had  chosen 
to  put  his  services  oo  the  last  tooting,  he  had  a 
double  satis&ctton,  that  of  having  done  what  he 
thought  incumbent  on  himselij  aiMl  that  of  find- 
ing tnat  the  desire  of  his  friend  was  gratified.3 

Cicero  at  firat  received  Uus  declaration  of  Cato 
as  a  proper  expression  of  friendship^  and  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable  to  himself,**  but  on 
hmiring  of  the  military  honoun  which  were  de- 
creed to  Bibttlua  upon  Cain's  motion,  he  was 
greatly  provoked,  and  considered  this  conduct 
as  partid  to  his  rival,  and  invidious  to  himself.^ 
He  was  instigated  or  confirmed  in  these  senti- 
ments by  Cssar,  who  gladly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  incite  him  against  Cfata  ^*  Observe,"  he 
said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by 
Cicero  on  this  subject,  "  this  malice  of  the  maiL 
he  aflects  to^ve  jrou  the  commendations  of 
clemency  and  intei^rity,  which  yon  did  not  desire, 
and  withholds  a  piece  of  common  respect,  which 
you  had  asked.  This  conduct,"  continues  Ci- 
cero to  Atticus,  "  bespeaks  the  envy  from  which 
it  proceeds.  It  is  not  suflerable^  nor  vrill  I  en- 
dure it  Cesar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has  not 
miised  the  proper  remarks."  Such  were  the 
concerns  that  distracted  the  mind  of  this  inge- 
nious but  weak  inan,  even  while  he  himself 
foresaw  a  conflict,  in  whi:;h  the  republic  itself, 
and  all  the  honours  it  could  bestow,  were  pro- 
bably soon  to  perish.  , 

In  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  every  reso- 
lution which  the  friends  of  the  republic  could 
take  was  fraught  with  danser,  and  every  day  in- 
creased their  perplexity.  To  leave  Cesar  in  pos- 
session of  his  army,  and  to  admit  him  with  such 
a  force  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  to 
submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  dominion  he 
meant  to  assume.  To  persist  in  confining  him 
to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages^  was  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  re- 
public. The  powera  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  Pompev  to  resist  Cesar,  might  be  equally 
dangerous  to  tLe  republic  in  the  posaession  of  the 
one,  as  they  were  in  that  of  toe  other.  This 
person,  on  whom-  the  stste  was  now  to  rely,  even 
while  his  own  considoration,  with  t^t  of  every 
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olher  senatoi^  was  at  staKf,  d/dp/ol^ 
to  act,  until  all  the  powenthet  were  wanting  is 
gratify  his  ambition  should  be  put  into  lua  haodfi 
With  an  appearance  of  ease  and  n^ligencv,  he 
went  upon  parties  of  pleasure  through  itaij, 
while  every  one  else  apprehended  thatRome  it- 
self, as  wdl  as  Ita^,  must  soon  become  a  scene 
of  blood.    At  an  interview  with  Cicero^  whon^ 
on  hb  way  to  the  dty^  he  met  near  Naples,  he 
himself  spoke  of  a  civil  war  as  unavoidahle.' 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome^  on  the  twenty-siztli 
of  Deoenfter,  he  even  seemed  averse  to  any  ao- 
oomroodatioii.    He  declared  his  mind  openly 
that  if  Cesar  should  obtain  the  oonsulste,  even 
upon  laying  down  his  arm%  the  stste  must  be 
undone ;  that  in  his  ofHnion,  whenever  a  vigorone 
opposition  appeared,  Cesar  would  choose  to  re- 
tain his  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  coq- 
sdate:  but,  eontinued  he,  if  Cesar  should  pro- 
ceed hesdlong.  and  bring  metten  to  the  deciinon 
of  the  sword,  now  contemptible  must  he  appear, 
a  mere  private  adventurer  i^nst  the  autnority 
of  the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  arm^  4iiider 
my  command. 

To  justify  this  security,  or  presumption  on  the 
part  of  Poropey,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  Cesar  was  formiog  an  army  in  Gau^ 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise 
formed  a  great  army  of  six  complele  leg)oii%  and 
many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  thst  if  Cesat 
should  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  il  is  pioli%* 
Ue  be  intended  that  he  araj  should  pass  the 
Pyrennees  as  Ast  as  thai  of  Cesar  pained  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  proviuer,  cut  off  his  re8ource% 
ana  while  Pompey  himself  received  him  with  the 
forces  of  Ualyt  that  the  Suenish  army  should 
press  upon  his  rear,  and  place  him  at  ones  be- 
tween two  attacks.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  cokb* 
sidered,  that  although  hw,  tnx»ps  were  then 
actually  Ibrmed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the  great 
nursery  of  soldien  for  the  whole  empire,  umI 
multitudes  could,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be 
embodied  in  every  part  M  that  country  .> 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  his  hsnds  for 
the  final  success  of  his  views  sgainst  Cesar,  suf- 
fered this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the 
senate  exposed  to  the  dangen  which  threatened 
them ;  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensioni^ 
which  he  expected  would  render  them  mon 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  to  com- 
ply with  his  own  desires,  than  he  had  generally 
bund  them  in  times  of  greater  security. 

In  the  same  strain  oi  policy,  Pompei^  had  fre- 
quently ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at  the 
growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  the  more  neceessTy,  and  to  draw  frmn 
the  senate  and  the  people  ofien  of  extraordinaiy 
trust  and  power.  By  tne  address  of  Cato,  and  di 
other  active  men  in  the  senate,  he^  hsd  been 
obliged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  be  aimed  at  the 
powera  of  dictator,  to  be  cpntent  with  those  of  sole 
consul.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  entertained 
the  same  views  on  the  present  occasion,  and  |.^r- 
mitted  the  evils  to  accumulate,  until  the  teiLfdj 
he  wished  for  should  appear  to  be  ntKreflsarv.  He 
continued  accordingly  with  votes  and  resolutiona 
of  the  senate  to  combat  Cesar,  who  was  at  the 
bead  of  a  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  first 
plausible  pretence  to  foil  upon  italy«  to  seine  the 
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Mats  of  government;  and  avail  btmself  of  that 
name  an3  authority  of  the  republic,  on  which 
Pompey  himself  so  greatly  relied. 

Mean  time,  the  new  year  oom- 
XJ.  0. 704.  menced,  and  0.  Claudius  MaroeJIus 
C  QauHus  ^^^  ^:  Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered 
MirctUtuet  on  their  office  as  consuls.  Both 
L.  OameUus  parties  were  prepared  for  a  decisive 
l^^f"**  resolution  on  the  subject  of  CaKar's 
claims.  He  himself  for  some  years 
had  wintered  near  to  the  northern  ex^mity  of 
his  provinces.  He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 
nearest-station  of  his  army  to  Rome ;  but  without 
any  troops,  besides  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
usual  establishment  of  tm  Cisalpine  province; 
that  is,  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  been  sent 
thither  to  supply  the  place  of  a  legion,  with  which 
he  had  been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Syria,  and  three  hundred  hone,  making  in  all 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men  J  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Curio^  who^  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate, 
made  this  journey  to  receive  his  directions  in 
respect  to  the  future  operations  of  the  party ;  and 
after  their  conference,  returned  to  Rome,  with  a 
letter  from  Cosar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which 
was  presented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  new  consuls  into  ofllice.' 

The  consul  Lentulus  moved,  that  pnor  to  any 
other  business,  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  that 
of  the  provinces,  should  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  alluding  to  the  resolutions  which 
were  already  on  record,  relating  to  Cesar's  pro- 
Tince,  said,  that  if  the  senate  stood  firm  on  this 
occasion  to  thdr  former  decrees,  his  services 
should  net  be  wanting  to  the  commonwealth. 
He  was  seconded  by  Scipio^  and  was  applaoded 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  senate ;  but  Cesar 
had  procured  the  admissbn  of  Mark  Antony 
and  of  Cluintus  Cassius,  two  of  his  most  noted 
and  determined  partizans,  into  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes. These  could  make  riots,  or  furnish  the 
pretence  of  violence  in  the  city,  whenever  the 
military  designs  of  their  patron  were  ripe  for 
execution:  they  were  to  be  the  executors  of  what 
bad  been  concerted  with  Curio,  or  whatever  else 
should  be  thought  proper  to  promote  Cesar's  de- 
signs. They  Wan  with  threatening  to  stop  all 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  until  CflDsar's  letter 
was  read ;  and  prevailed  on  this  meeting  to  begin 
with  that  paper.  It  was  expressed,  aooording  to 
Cicero,  in  terms  menacing  and  harsh,*  and  con- 
tained in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  proposals, 
which  Cesar  had  been  all  along  making  through 
Curio,  and  his  other  adherents  at  Rome,  "Tluit 
he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  honours, 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon 
him ;  that  he  should  ne  left  upon  a  foot  of  equality 
with  other  officer^  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil 
ofiloe  at  Rome  with  military  establishmehts  in  the 
provinces ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  sole  object  of  their  distrust  and  severity .'"^ 

This  letter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  to  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  the  re- 
spect doe. to  their  authority.  Tt  was  by  many 
treated  as  an  actual  declamtion  of  war.    The 
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debates  w^re  renewed  on  this  suHeet  forsopie 
days  successively,  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of 
January.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  a  resolution 
was  framed,  ordering  Cesar  to  dismiss  his  army, 
and  by, a  certain  day  to  retire  from  his  provinces^ 
or  in  case  of  disobedience^  declarins  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  An- 
tony and  Gtuintus  dassius,  interposed  with  their 
nMsative. 

The  hands  of  the  senate  being  thus  tied  up  by 
the  prohibition  or  interdict  of  the  tribunes,  it  was 
room  that  the  members  should  put  on  mourning, 
in  order  to  impress  the  peO|ile  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  contumac;^  of  these  factious  officers.  This 
likewise  the  tribunes  forbad ;  but  (be  senate  being 
adjourned,  all  the  members,  as  of  their  own  ac- 
ocra,  returned  to  tkieir  next  meeting  in  habits  of 
mourning,  and  proceeded  to  ronsidcr  ip  what 
manner  they  roiffht  remove  the  difficulty  which 
arose  from  thisnctious  interposition  of^  the  tri- 
bunes. In  the  conclusion  of  this  deliberation,  it ' 
was  determined  to  give  to  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  Pompey,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  moat 
dangerous  conjunctures;  to  preatrte  (he  com- 
monweetUh  hy  such  mea7i»  a»  to  their  dtMereiion 
should  appear  to  be  necegtary. 

This  cnarge  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  what  had  passed  in  the  times  of  the 
QiBCcoi  of  Satuminus  and  of  Catiline.  The 
tribunes^  who  had  occasbned  the  measure,  either 
apprehended,  or  afiiected  to  apprehend,  immedUte 
danger  to  their  own  persons ;  they  disguisNl 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves,  and,  together 
with  Curio^  in  the  night  fled  from  Rome  in  hired 
carriafles.!'  The  consuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
thd  suburbs;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
senate,  claimed  his  assistance  in  discharging  the 
unportant  duties  with  which  they  were  jomtly 
intrusted.  It  was  agreed,  in  concert  with  him, 
that  the^r  should  support  the  authority  of  the 
senate  with  a  proper  military  force,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  new  levies  with  the 
greatest  despatch ;  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
Uiese  preparations,  that  Pompey  should  have  the 
supreme  command  over  the  treasury,  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  fost  approaching. 
.The  season,  although  nominally  in  the  month  of 
January,  being  only  about  fifty  days  past  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  about  the  tiK'elflh  of  Novem- 
ber, Cesar  had  fow  troops  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
the  force  of  his  army  was  yet  beyond  the  Alps^ 
and  the  oflScers  now  entrusted  with  the  ssfety  of 
the  commonwealth,  flattered  themselves  that  much 
time  might  be  found  to  put  the  republic  in  a  state 
of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  season  could 
paai  thoae  mountains,  even  if  he  sl^ould  be  so 
desperate  as  to  mske  war  on  the  commonwealth ; 
which  Pompey  did  not  even,  in  this  state  df  af- 
faire, appear  to  have  believed. 

When  Cesar  received  accounts  of  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  forth  the  troops  then  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  haranffue  enumerated  the  wrongs 
which  for  some  yetn  he  alleged  had  been  done  to 
himself;  complained  that  his  enemies  had  now 
found  means  to  excite  against  him  even  Fompey, 
■     ' ' '      ■  '    ■  ■ " ■'  '■■ '    ■'  ■    » I  I        ■ 
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ft  person  whose  honour  he  hfid  ftltvaya  promoted 
with  the  warmest  atfection ;  timt  the  interposition 
of  the  tribunes,  in  behalf  of  the  army  anriof  him- 
aelf,  had  been  defeated  by  means  of  threats  and  of 
«:tual  force;  that  their  sacred  persons  had  been 
violated,  I  it  order  to  opprem  him;  that  resolutions, 
which  had  never  been  taken  but  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous an^l  threatenini^  conjunctures,  to  prevent 
ruinous  laws  from  l>cintr  carried  by  insurrection 
and  violence,  were  now  formed  at^inst  peaceable 
ma^stratea,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity ; 
he  therefore  exhorted  the  army  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  under  whom  they  had  now, 
for  nine  years,  faithfully  served  the  republic; 
under  whom  they  had  gained  many  victories  in 
Graul  and  in  Germany,  and  reduced  a  most  war^ 
like  province  into  a  ^ate  of  abeolate  submiaoon. 
He  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
a  general  acclamation  from  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  their 
general,  «nd  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

On  receiving  these  assurances  from  the  troops 
then  present,  Cssar  immediately  despatched  an 
express  to  the  quartera  of  the  twelfth  legion, 
which,  from  the  tin^  at  which  it  afterwards 
joined  him,  appeara  to  have  been  already  within 
the  Alps  with  ordere  to  march.  The  mnainder 
of  his  army  being  supposed  in  the  low  countries, 
or  in  the  heart  of  Oaul,  it  would  not  have  appear- 
ed to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that  even  in  case  of 
hostilities  any  decisive  operation  could  take  place 
before  the  spring.  At  that  season,  indeed,  the 
measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seenfed  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  Cesar  had  foreseen,  or  prRpared, 
many  of  the  most  important  ctrcumstanoes  of  the 
present  conjuncture;  thai  he  had  brought  his 
afiairs  into  that  posture,  at  which  he  intended 
hostilities  should  commence ;  and  that  the  seem- 
ing neglect  with  which  he  suflfered  himself  to  be 
taken  with  so  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
was  probably  the  best  conceited  preparation  he 
could  have  made  for  th6  war.  While  he  brouj^ht 
no  alarming  force  towards  Rome,  his  antagonists 
continued  secure,  and  made  no  effectual  provision 
to  resist  hinu  He  apprehended  more  dangjer 
from  the  legions  whicn  Pompey  had  formedin 
Spain,  than  from  any  force  then  subsisting  in 
Italy,  and  he  made  liis  disposition  a^nst  those 
legions,  by  placing  the  strength  of  his  army  be- 
tween the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
army  formed  in  Graul,  served  him  sufficiently  in 
his  de^gn  against  Italy,  by  securing  him  nom 
any  interruption  on  that  quarter.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  being  well  aware  tha|.  the  efTects 
of  surpriiie  are  often  greater  than  those  of  force, 
even  if  he  had  wished  for  more  troops  in  Italy, 
it  is  probible  that  he  would  not  have  awaited 
their  coming. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangue 
)U9t  mentioned  to  the  legion  that  was  quartered 
at  Rivenna,  he  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
in  the  manner  of  stragorlera  roving  for  pleasure 
through  the  country,  and  armed  only  with  swords, 
to  take  the  road  separately,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  concert,  to  Ariminum,  the  fint  forti- 
fied place  of  Italy  beyond  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  limit  of  his  province,  there  to  remain, 
tnd  at  a  certain  time  o\'  the  night  to  seize  upon 
one  of  the  gutea.  tie  likewise  ordered  a  party  of 
h()rso  to  parade- nt  some  diKtance  from  Ravenna, 
a  1 1  t'lt^re  to  wiit  for  an  oificor  who  was  to  deli- 


ver them  orders.  He  himself  pMefd  the  day,  m 
usual,  in  forming  combats  of  gladiators,  and  in 
attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion ;  at  night  be 
went  to  supper  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  he 
had  taken  his  place,  pretending  business,  or  some 
slight  indisposition,  which  called  him  away  from 
the  company,  he  mounted  a  carriage  that  waited 
for  him,  drove  through  a  gate  opposite  to  that  of 
Arimtnum,  and  having  travelled  for  a  little  time 
in  that  direction,  tum^  into  the  road  on  which 
he  had  posted  the  party  of  horse,  and  having 
joined  them,  marched  about  thirty  miles  before 
break  of  day,  entered  Ariminum  by  a  gate  which 
the  party  he  had  sent  before  him  kept  open ;  and 
thus  without  any  resistance  took  possession  of  the 
place. 

It  was  of  importance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carry  an  account  of 
his  success ;  not  merely  of  his  Having  made  an 
attempt  This  drourastance  may  justify  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  surprise -a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  nave 
been  easilv  reduced,  though  at  the  hamrd  per- 
haps of  debEiy  for  a  few  days.  He  himself  indeed, 
in  nis  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hentatioiie 
under  which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  hj  the  passing  of  which 
he  entered  into  a  itiite  of*^  war  with  the  t^nmmm 
wealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  following 
day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  tribune^ 
Mark  Antony  and  Gtvpntus  Caasius,  i<aned  him 
from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  the  army  in 
the  disguise  in  which  they  afiected  to  have 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then 
established  in  the  city.  *'  Observe,"  he  said,  "  to 
what  extremities  persons  of  noble  birth,  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes  are  reduool, 
for  having  supported  their  friends,  and  for  having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  an  injured  army."i  The 
occasion  was  suited  to  popular  eloquence;  and 
this  eminent  master  of  every  art  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity.  He  is  said  to  have  acteu  hie 
part  wah  sreat  vehemence ;  to  have  torn  open  his 
vest  from  his  breast,  and  to  have  shed  teare ;  fre- 
quently hekl  up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he 
wore  his  ring,  tne  common  ensign  of  noble  biitli 
among  the  Romans,  and  declared,  that  he  would 
sacrifice  all  the  honoun  of  his  rank  to  reward 
those  who  were  willing  to  support  the  public 
cause,  and  who  adhered  to  himself  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  From  these  signs,  where  he  was 
not  distinctly  heard,  it  was  supposed  that  he  pro- 
miaed  the  honoun  of  nobility,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  every  soldier  in  his  army.3 

Lucius  Cflesar  aj»l  the  pnetor  Rosdus,  who^ 
while  the  decree  against  Cains  Cossar  was  de- 
pending in  the  senate,  made  offer  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  hint,  and  bring  matters  to  an 
amicable  accommodation,  were  now  come  with- 
out any  public  commission,  probably  to  hinder 
their  fnend  from  taking  any  desperate  resolution. 
They  brought  at  the  same  time,  a  private  mes- 
sa^  from  Pompey,  with  some  expressions  of 
civility,  and  an  apology,  taken  from  the  neceesity 
of  tlie  public  service,  for  the  hardship  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  put  upon  Caesar.  Pom- 
pey, in  this  message,  protestea,  "  That  he  had 
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always  preferred  the  public  4o  private  eonttdera- 
tions*;"  and  subjoined,  "that  he  hoped  Cssar 
would  not  suflfer  any  passion  to  carry  him  into 
measures  hurtful  to  the  state,  nor,  avenging  him- 
self pf  his  private  enemies,  stretch  forth  his  hand 
against  the  republic" 

Such  professions  had  little  credit  with  deaar; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
public,  he  was  not  likely,  in  his  turn,  to  fail  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  desired  those  persons,  by 
whom  Pom{5ey  had  favoured  him  witn  this  me»< 
■age,  to  cany  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic  had 
always  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his 
life;  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  the  honours 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon  him 
in  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn  away  by  his 
private  enemies.  H»  commission,  he  said^  would 
oavo  expired  in  six  months;  his  enemies,  m  th^ir 
eagerness  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 
with  this  delay,  but  must  recall  him  immediately. 
The  Roman  people  had  dispensed  with  his  at- 
tendance at  the  elections,  yet  ne  must  be  dragged 
to  town  at  that  time  to  gratify  private  malice. 
These  personal  insults  be  had  patiently  borne  for 
the  sake  of  the  public;  and  being  resolved  to  dis>- 
arm,  requested  the  senate  only  that  others  shoidd 
disarm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  re- 
fuse and  new  levies  were  ordered  throughout 
Italy ;  that  two  legions  which  had  been  called  off 
from  his  own  army,  under  pretence  of  the  Parthian 
war,  were  now  retained  against  him;  that  the 
whole  state  was  in  arms;  for  what  purpose  but 
lor  his  destruction ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  would 
■ulfer  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. Let  Pompey  repair  to  his  province ;  let 
all  partiM  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  as- 
sembled in  Italy ;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe 
the  city ;  let  the  assemblies  ot  the  people  and  of 
tne  senate  be  free ;  and  in  order  the  mors  speedily 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together ;  let  Pompey  say  where  he 
will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper  place 
of  meeting ;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  diffi- 
culty will  be  soon  removed."' 

From  this  time  forward,  Ctesar  affected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to 
prevail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, to  save  the  republic  from  a  ruinous 
war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent  b|ood.^ 
He  continually  repeated  his  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  urgrtl  his  military  operations  with  un- 
common rapidity.  He  ordered  new  levies  at 
Ariminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy  Arreti- 
um,^  a  pass  in  one  of  (he  branches  of  tlie  Flami- 
nian  Way  through  the  Apennines ;  and  as  fast 
as  the  troops  could  march  he  seized  Ptsaurum,* 
Faunum,  Auximum,  with  the  town  of  Ancona, 
and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  that  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 

A  general  consternation  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him;  the  people  ffed  from  their 
habitations,  and  coounumcated  the  alarm,  with 
every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pompey 
had  relied  much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  thie 
commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own.  Othen 
thought  themselves  Aecure  whUe  this  renowned 
and  experienced  commander  gave  them  assur- 
ances ot  safety.    Now,  like  a  person  awake  from 
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a  dream,  he  seemed  to  perceive  the  whole  was 
illusion.  Cssar  paid  no  rejrard  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the  state.  He 
was  at  band,  with  the  reputation  of  a  general 
equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  troops  fresh 
mND  service,  and  inured  to  blood.  The  republic 
was  but  a  name;  and  they  who  comiHWiHl  it, 
though  resfHrtable  at  a  distance,  were,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  irresolute,  disunited,  and 
mcapable  of  the  exertions  which  such  an  occa- 
sion requiffd.  Ordera  had  gone  forth  to  raise 
troops  in  t.-vcry  part  of  Italy  ;  but  no  great  peo- 
gress  in  so  short  a  time  could  yet  have  been  made 
m  that  service.  Besides  the  two  legions  which 
had  served  so  long  under  CfEsar  himself,  there 
were  not  any  forces  en)bfxlii*d  in  the  country. 
These  were  justly  suspected  of  inclining  to  their 
former  general;  and,  instead  of  enabling  Pompey 
to  meet  the  dan^r  which  threatened  the  com- 
monwealth, fumulied  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troo^io,  with  particular  reasons  for  his  keeping  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  ^*  1  sent  you  word,"  he  writes, 
"that  with  these  two  legions  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  near  Cffisar.^  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore^  at 
his  approach,  be  not  surprised."' 

Domitius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Cossar 
in  the  government  of  Gaul ;  and,  with  some  other 
officers  in  the  Picenum,^  had  made  some  progress 
in  raisinff  troops.  Their  numbers,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed Uiose  of  Caesar.  If  Pomyey,  therefore, 
Had  thought  it  possible  to  defend  the  city,  he  roust 
have  hastened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  troops.  But  he  was 
timorous  in  haaarding  his  own  reputation,  a 
weakness  from  which  Cesar  was  altogether  ex- 
empt,  and  which  was  unworUiy  of  the  great  mili- 
tary talents  of  either.  Pompey  seldom  committed 
his  fiime  where  the  prospect  was  unfavourable,  or 
events  extremely  uncertain.  Ciesar,  on  such  oo* 
c&jions,  never  chose  to  trust  his  aifain  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assembled 
the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  neces- 
sary^ to  abandon  Rome ;  that  he  would  meet  them 
again  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed,  to  assemble 
his  forces ;  that  he  bliould  consider  all  those  who 
remained  in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  wit- 
ness the  violences  of  Cesar  as  equally  guilty  with 
those  who  should  be  found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  fur  the  officcra  of  the  repub- 
lic to  absent  themsehes  from  the  city,  the  senate 
passed  an  act  to  dispense  with  their  attendance 
at  Rome^  and  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  magistracy  whenever  the  necessities  of 
the  state  mignt  require  their  presence.  These 
preparations  for  dislodging  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  night  of  Pompey,  damped 
all  the  courage  that  remained  in  any  order  or 
blass  of  the  people.  It  made  Cesar  appear  at  once 
more  odious  and  more  terrible. >o  It  was  generally 
expected"  that  he  would  exceed  either  Cinna  or 
Sylla  in  rapacity  and  cruelty  ;i3  and  that  the  city, 
if'^he  should  surprise  his  opponents  there,  wouU 
become  a  scene  of  blood.   Tne  consuls,  and  most 
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of  the  othf  r  oflioen  of  ttate^  set  oat  with  their 
ensigM  of  power.  All  night  the  gates  were 
crowded  with  aenaton  and  other  peraoni  of  rank 
who  fled  on  this  oonasion ;  aome  with  their  fiuni- 
lies  and  moat  valuitble  effeeta,  other*  alone,  and 
distracted  by  the  general  panir,  without  knowing 
whither  they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  iate  they 
were  leaving  their  familiea. 

Caaar,  in  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid  march 
through '  Umbria,  or  what  is  now  the  dutchy  of 
Urbino,!  and  the  Picenum,  or  March  of  Anoo- 
na,^  not  only  took  possession  of  every  place  ttk 
he  passed,  bat  gained  daily  accession  of  strength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  that  had  been 
raised  to  oppose  him.  Soldiers  are  averse  to  the 
losing  side;  and  Pompey*s  flight  put  an  end  to 
his  military  power  in  Italy.  The  prstor  Ther- 
mus  had,  with  five  cohorts,  amounting,  if  com- 

{tlete,  to  twenty>five  hundred  men,  taken  post  at 
ffuvium,*  among  the  Apennines,  on  the  Flami- 
nmn  Way.  Observing  that  Poanpey's  party  in 
general  was  retreating,  and  that  Curio  was  ad- 
Tsnein?  towards  him  with  a  part  of  Csear*s 
forces,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  post;  but  as 
■bon  as  he  began  to  execute  this  purpose,  and 
was  on  the  ntA  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  returned  to  the  post  from 
which  he  had  removed  them,  and  declared  for 
Casar. 

The  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Cesar 
had  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  garrison  behind  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auzinum^ 
declared  fur  him  before  his  arrival,  and  obliged 
Accius  Varus,  who  held  that  post  for  the  repubtic, 
to  abandon  it  This  officer  was  overtaken  by 
Cesar's  advanced  parties,  and,  like  Thermus, 
was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum  in  the  Picenum,  Cesar  was 
joined  by  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his 
first  jnotion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
▼anoed  to  Asculum*  on  the  Pronto ;  and  having 
dislodged  from  thence  Lentulus  Spinther.  who 
commanded  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  or  these 
troops  deserted  to  him.  The  remainder  put  them- 
aelves  under  the  command  of  Vibullius,  who  was 
just  arrived  from  Pompey  to  support  the  hopes 
of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  Cesar  made  his  principal  push  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  Apennines,  the  troops  that  were 
suddenly  raised  ror  the  republic  were,  without 
any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  together  upon 
that  coast  And  Pompey  himself  had  not  yet 
openly  bid  aside  the  design  of  making  head 
against  Cesar  in  those  parts.  Vibullius  naving 
assembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  back 
to  the  Atemus,  now  called  the  Piscara,  and  joined 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  a  pass 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
way  to  Rome.  This  officer  having  assembled 
twenty-five  cohorta  meant  to  have  joined  Pom- 

Sey  wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had  or- 
ered  Thermus  to  follow  with  five  cohorts  more;* 
but  imagining  probably  that  Pompey  still  intend- 
ed to  cover  Rome  from  the  incursions  of  Cesar, 
and  that  Corfinium  was  an  important  post  for 
this  purpose^  he  determined  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy  from  that  place. 
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Pompey  by  this  time  had  moved  ham  Cap«n 
to  Luceria,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  reaolu- 
tbn  not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  that  covered 
the  access  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  Cesar. 
The  consuls^  the  greater  part  of  the  magistiacy, 
and  the  senate,  had  followed  him  to  Capua. 
Here  waa  received  the  measage  which  Ceaar  had 
given  to  Roadus  and  to  L;  Cesar.  It  contained 
several  reflections  and  insinuations  in  the  highest 
degree  provoking  to  Pompey ;  and  to  thb  drcum- 
stanoe  Cesar  probably  trusted,  that  he  should  not 
be  bound  b^  any  of  tne  ofiera  he  had  made,  and 
that  the  odium  of  rejecting  the  peace  would  fall 
upon  his  enemies.  Hut  the  friends  of  the  com- 
monwealth, deeply  impressed  with  the  neoessity 
of  their  own  affiiira,  guully  listened  to  any  terms 
of  accommodation.  They  objected  indeed  to  the 
proposed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concert^  which  al 
their  meetings  had  heen  formerly  entered  into 
against  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantage at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dissem- 
bled bis  resentment  of  the  perK>nal  reflections 
cast  on  himself,  and  consented  to  conditions 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  disdain. 
It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  he  should  repur 
to  Spain,  and  that,  his  province  being  in  profound 
peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military  establish- 
ment Cesar,  on  his  part,  besides  the  conditions 
he  himself  had  off*ered,  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  lately  aeized  in  Italy ; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  consuls,  magistrates, 
and  senatora,  should  return  to  the  city,  and  from 
the  usual  seat  of  government  give  all  the  sanction 
of  public  authority  to  these  arrangements.  From 
such  appearances  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  ae- 
commouation  must  follow.  And  in  this  beliei 
Cato,  though  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily, 
chose  to  abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  re- 
mained in  dependence.  And  Cicero  thought  the 
agreement  almost  concludeil.  "The  one,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  '*  begins  to  repent  of 
his  precipitation,  and  the  other  is  sensible  he  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war.*" 

Cesar  therefore  was  likely  to  be  caught  in  tho 
snare  he  laid  for  his  enemies,  or  oblimd  to  lay 
aside  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed  in  aflkct- 
inff  such  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  these  inconveniences,  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  conditbns  which  the  opposite  party 
had  subjoined  to  his  proposals,  and  complained 
of  the  silence  which  they  kept  on  others,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deliberate  purpose  to  circumvent 
and  betray  him.  "  Pompey  will  repair  to  Spain,*' 
he  said,  "  but  when  7  I  am  required  to  evacuato 
all  the  towns  of  Italy,  while  Pompey  and  the 
whole  senate  continue  in  arms  agamst  me,  and 
while  my  enemies  not  only  make  new  levies,  but 
employ  for  my  destruction  legions  which  they 
have  actually  taken  away  from  my  own  army. 
If  Pompey  be  sincere  in  desiring  a  peace,  why 
does  he  decline  the  perronal  interview  which  has 
been  proposed  for  that  purpose  T' 

Cesar  had  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hasty 
marches  to  Corfinium,  drove  in  a  detachmenl 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breaking  down 
a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  sat 
down  under  the  walls^  and  employed  three  dayi 
in  fortifying  his  canip^  and  in  filling  the 
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riiMM  with  oorn  frocn  the  neichboaring  oountrj. 
Being  ioined  by  the  eighth  wgipa  and  twenty- 
two  oohofte  of  the  new  levies  trom  Gaui,  with 
thfee  hundred  eaziliary  hone,  he  oitleied  proper 
poiU  to  be  eeized  on  every  sulo  of  the  town,  and 
effeetu^Hy  ehut  up  thoee  who  were  within  from 
any  Telie(  or  from  any  communication  with  thdr 
fiienda.  When  his  works  began  to  appear 
against'  the  pUiee,  Domitius  puMJehed  a  reward 
to  any  who  should  carry  letten  to  Pompe;^. 
Different  messengers  were  des|ia|ched  for  this 
porpose,  and  brought  for  answer,  that  Pompey 
diaappioved  of  his  having  aUowod  himself  to  faie 
invested  by  Coaar,  had  foretold  him  the  bad  oon- 
aequences  of  this  measure,  and  now  earnestly  ez> 
horted  him,  if  possible,  to  extricate  himself;  for 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  with  these  doubtful 
Mons,  which  had  been  so  lately  drawn  from 
Cssar's  army,  or  with  new  levies,  to  foioe  the 
haid  V  and  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy.^ 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
ftom  his  army ;  encouraged  them  with  hofies  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  defence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  actually 
taking  measures  to  getotfin  person,  without  any 
hopes  of  preserving  the  foioes  he  had  assemMeJ 
for  the  commonwealth.  This  design  being  sus- 
pected, the  troops  surrounded  his  quarters  in  the 
niffht,  took  him  prisoner,  and  to  piy  their  court, 
while  they  delivered  up  their  jsenenl  end  surren- 
dered the  town,  made  offer  of  their  own  services 
toCibsar. 

Upon  this  surrender,  Cesar  took  possession  of 
the  gates,  manned  the  wall^  and  gave  orders  that 
no  penon  whatever  from  bis  army  shouki  enter 
the  place  before  it  was  day.  He  knew,  that  be- 
sides Domitius  and  VibulJiusi  there  were  many 
eenatora  and  Roman  kniffhts  now  shut  up  in  the 
town.  These  .he  ordered  in  the  morning  to  be 
brought  befoie  him,  expostulated  with  tl^un  on 
the  subject  of  their  enmity  to  himself,  and  their 
precipitation  in  hurryinc  the  state  into  this ,  un- 
natural war.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  Roman  citizens  of  their 
rank }  and  beinc  told  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  amkssed  at  Corfinium  for  the  support  of 
the  troops,  had  been  eeized  by  his  people,  to  com- 
plete this  scene  of  unexpectecl  moderation,  by  an 
exhibitbn  of  disinteiestedness,  as  well  as  of  cle- 
menc^^  he  ordered  this  money  to  be  restored  to 
Domitius.  The  fame  of  this  wonderful  miklness 
and  generosity,  as  he  expected,  was  every  where 
diffused;  and  though,  by  over-actine  his  part  in 
abstaining  from  the  public  money,  be  furnished 
every  thinking  person  with  a  sulficient  comment 
on  the  other  parts  of  his  conduct;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  unuentaud,  that,  in  this  alarming  con- 
test, their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
motives  whatever  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Cnsar ;  but  he  thought 
the  possession  of  it  of  no  moment,  until  he  had 
suppressed  the  military  arrangements  that  were 
maaing  in  the  country,  and  hui  decided  who  was 
to  have  the  possession^  of  Italy.  He  Ihereforr, 
on  the  very  Jay  on  which  he  became  master  of 
Corintom,  detached  to  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
aand  of  Curio^  the  troops  that  deierted  to  him  in 
faaking  this  conquest.*    He  himself  set  out  for 


Auulia,  and,  beforo  sunset,  accomplished  a  coft- 
sifdferab^  march;  but  while  he  thus  urged  the 
war  with  the « greatest  rapidity,  sent  messengen 
beforo  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party, 
with  professbns  of  friendship  and  overtures  of 
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Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Corfiniun^ 
Balbus,  an  ofiioer  in  Cnsar's  army,  was  de- 
spatched with  a  message  to  the  conuil  Lentulus^ 
containing  earnest  entreaties^  that  this  magis- 
trate woukl  return  to  Rome,  and  prevent  the  dis- 
orden  that  wero  likely  to  arise  from  the  suspension 
of  government  To  induce  him  to  comply  with 
this  request,  Balbus  had  secret  instructioi^s  to 
assure  tne  cpnaul  of  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expiration  of  nu  year  in  office. 
The  bearer  of  this  message  declared,  that  Cesar 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  Pompey,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  terma. 
And  the  fiither  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Cssar's 
retinue,  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that 
Cesar  had  no  object  but  to  enjoy  peace  and  se* 
curity  under  Pompey."  But  while  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  at  Cornnium,Nand  of  this  wonder- 
ful dUposition  to  peace  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  reconciled  the  minds  of  many  to  whom 
he  had  been  till  then  an  object  of  terror  ;>i  while 
he  hoped  to  amuse  his  enewies»  and  to  relax  the 
diligence  of  their  military  preparations,  he  ad^ 
vanoed  with  so  much  rarity,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  him,  they  had  no  more  than  the  time  that 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  mountains  from  Ca- 
pua to  Lucena,  to  fall  hack  from  thence  to  Cann- 
sium,  and  from  this  last  flace,  without  a  halt,  to 
Brundusium. 

Pompey,  while  he  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  sent  Metullus  Sdpio,  and  his  own  son 
Cufius  into  Syria,  to  provide  and  assemble  the 
necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  army  s'^  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be  suspected, 
and  shook  the  grest  authority  wliich  he  still  de- 
rived from  his  military  reputation.  His  otiicen 
were  every  where  deserteu  on  the  march  by  the 
new  levies,  who  returned  to  offer  their  services 
to  Cnsar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  other 
parts  of  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
safe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was  suspected  they 
were  to  take  their  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  efleiluairy  verified 
these  suspicions,  embarlung  a  great  part  of  hia 
armj  with  the  consuls^  while  be  himself,  not 
having  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  whule, 
remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when  Cosar, 
with  six  legions,  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two 
newly  reiiied  or  completetl  from  thoee  who  came 
over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Brundusium.  Even  here,  he  never  dropt  the 
project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with  proposals  of 
peace.  Cn.  Manus,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  commonweaHh,  having  been  taken  on  the 
march,  was  disnussed  with  great  courtesy,  and  a 
message  to  Pompey  containing  a  request,  that 
he  wou^d  admit  Ussar  to  an  interview ;  and  ob- 
serving, that  diifereqces  are  soon  made  up  at  a 
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conferenoe,  which  otherwise  might  occauon  many 
joameys  and  meseages  to  no  parpoae. 

This  pacific  meaeage,  as  in  other  instances, 
only  constituted  a  part  in  the  miKtary.  plan  of 
Cssar,  and  was  accompanied  with  eflfeetaal  pre- 
parations for  a  blockade  and  a  siege.  It  did  not 
IS  yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to  trans- 
port all  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  Brandusium, 
or  to  keep  possession  of  this  post,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  pasrage  into  Italy,  and  to  command  boUi 
ndes  of  the  gulf.  ^  Cassar,  to  try  his  intentions, 
and  either  to  shut  him  up,  or  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, observing,  that  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour was  narrow,  and  might  be  shut  up,  began 
an  alarming  work  for  this  purpose.  .  He  em- 
ployed numerous  parties  to  throw  stones,  earth, 
and  other  heavy  materials  into  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  moles,  and  expected,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  able  to  join  them,  and  thus  eflfeetually 
to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  sea. 
^  In  thu  work  the  besiegers  advanced,  for  some 
time,  with  great  rapidity ;  but  being  come  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw  in 
were  absorbed  or  unsettled,  and  displaced  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  shut  up 
the  l^rbour  by  means  of  floating  rafts  and  hulks 
firmly  anchored  in  the  passage.  In  executing 
this  project  they  were  disturbed  by  a  continuiil 
discharge  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  miasUe 
weapons  from  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, on  which  proper  engines  were  mounted  for 
this  purpose. 

While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  inter- 
mission,  engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
Cesar  again  made  a  show  of  proposing  a  tfeaty. 
As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  nis  former  mea- 
sagc  by  Magius,  he  affected  to  despair  of  mak- 
ing any  progress  by  direct  applications  to  Pompey, 
and  sent  into  the  town  Canmius  Rebilus,  one  of 
his  Ueutenants,  who,  being  in  great  intimacy 
with  Scribonius  Libo,  bad  directions  to  make 
application  to  him,  and,  in  Caesar's  name,  to  in- 
treat  his  goocl  offices  in  bringing  on  a  negotiation ; 

Kiticularly,  if  possible,  in  procuring  an  mterview 
twoen  romplpy  and  himself.  .  Representing  to 
Libo,  that  if  an  interview  were  obtained,  some 
way  might  be  discovered  to  stop  the  issues  of 
blood,  a  blessing  which,  in  that  case,  would  for 
ever  be  mentioned  as  the  effect  of  so  essential  a 
service  performed  by  Scribonius  Libo  to  his 
country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  these  proposals,  which, 
though  addnssed  to  Libo^  were  carried  directly 
to  himself,  made  answer,  that,  in  the  absence  of , 
the  consuls,  he  could  not  treat  In  this  instance, 
he  perceived,  no  doubt,  the  insincerity  of  Cnsar^s 
pacific  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  re- 
mit the  vigilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  ardour 
with  which  he  now  at  last  prepared  for  the  con- 
test; yet  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  one  ad- 
vantage.which  Ciesar  meant  to  reap  from  these 
lepeatod  professions  of  moderation  auid  desire  of 
pcAce,  that  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  author  of  the  war,  but  a  person  foroed 
to  these  extremities  by  the  violeiice  alnd  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Brundusium  had  been  continued  three  days, 
and  had  made  considerBble  progressj  the  trans- 
ports which  had  carried  the  first  division  of  Pom- 
pey's  army  returned  from  Dymchium,  and  as 


the  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
still  open,  he  prepared  to  embark  with  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  being  disafiected  to  him,  were  likely  to 
give  intelligence  to  Casar  of  all  his  motions  t  and 
he  made  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  should  with- 
draw his  guards,  they  would  throw  open  their 
gates ;  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  rear, 
and  possibly  io  loae  such  part  of  his  army  as 
might  be  overtaken  on  shore.  To  provide  against 
this  event,  and  to  n^tard  Cssar's  entry  into  the 
town,  he  built  up  the  sates  with  solid  mortar  and 
stone,  and  traversed  me  streets  with  walls  and 
hu^e  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  stakes,  which 
were  masked,  or  hid  with  a  slight  covering  of 
brushwood  and  earth. 

When  the  legions  began  to  move  towards  the 
harbour,  the  rear  guard  still  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent the  usual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
occupying  every  post  with  archers,  slinj^era,  and 
other  light  troofw.  These  being  to  remain  in 
their  post  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
bad  orders,  at  a  signal  given,  to  abandon  the 
walls,  and  to  repair  on  board  the  transpofts  which 
were  ready  to  reoeive  them. 

The  troops  in  Brundusium  thus  bedpan  to  em- 
bark  in  the  night,  and  Cassar,  having  immediate 
inteHigenoe  of  it  from  the  town,  broi^t  forwaid 
his  scaling  ladders,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ramparts 
appeared  to  be  deserted,  b^n  to  ssoend  them  in 
several  phMies  at  once,  ana  effected  one  part  of 
his  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battlements  without 
opposition;  but  when  lie  was  about  to  descend 
from  thence  into  the  streets,  having  notice  of  the 
snares  and  obstructions  which  were  placed  in  his 
way,  he  vras  obliged  to  halt,  or  to  advance  with 
so  much  precaution,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to 
put  off  from  the  mole,  and  get  under  sail.  Only 
two  transports,  that  struck,  and  were  aground  on 
the  banks  which  had  been  fimned  or  begun  al 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  handaL 
The  remainder,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate,  attended  by  the  offioere  of  state  and  the 
ensigns  Of  magistracy,  proceeded  in  their  passage 
to  Epirus ;  thus  leaving  Cssar  in  poaaemon  of 
Italy  and  of  the  seats  of  government,  from  which 
the  world  could  scarcely  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the 
right  to  command. 

Cesar  having,  in  this  manner,  surprised  the 
republic,  and  in  sixty  days  obliged  all  his  oppo- 
nents to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  aole 
roaster  of  the  forces  which  began  to  be  mustered 
against  him,  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 

Siuestion  he  states  relating  to  the  expedience  of 
ollowing  his  enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had 
alr»idy  taken  his  resolution  to  consider  the  re- 
duction of  Spain  as  the  next  objeot  of  conse- 
quence to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  province,  which 
was  full  of  resources,  a  regular  army  of  seven  or 
eight  legions  had  been  for  some  time  fimned,  with 
an  evident  purpose  to  keep  him  in  awe.  He  waa 
threatened,  therefi>re,  witn  the  most  immediate 
danger  from  thence.  Some  arrangements  toQ 
were  yet  wanting  for  the  security  of  Italy.  The 
professions  which  he  had  made  of  pacific  disposi- 
tions, and  of  seal  for  the  repuUK,  were  to  be  con- 
firmed by  showing  a  proper  respect  to.  the  fimns. 
of  .the  constHutioa,  uid  by  enoeavourinff  to  i^ 
store  a  government  which  he  had  actually  over- 
thrown. 

For  these  reasons,  Casar  contented  himael( 
fi)r  the  present,  with  haTing  ordered  ahipping  to 
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Im  provided  at  the  '^poit  of  Bnindiuiwii,  that  he 
might  amme  the  eaemy  with  appearances  of  his 
intending  to  continue  the  war  on  that  side,  or 
•that  he  might  be  actually  ready  to  do  ao^  when  he 
had  ebewhere  acoompUshed  the  purpose  on  which 
he  was  bent  Notwithstandinff  his  pacific  decla- 
rations, and  his  ostentation  of  clemency  un  every 
occasion,  the  people  still  trembled  when  they  saw 
almost  every  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  seats  of  government,  and, 
in  their  place,  collected  from  different  quarters  of 
Ttaly,  every  bankrupt,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
person  of  infamous  character.^  These  beinff  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
flocked  to  Cesar,  and  were  received  by  lum  un- 
der the  denomination  of  the  injured  and  the  op- 
pressed citizens,  whosa  wrongs  he  was  come  to 
redrBss. 

With  this  company,  still  multiplying  around 
him,  having  given  oraers  to  secure  Brundusium 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  there,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion ;  and  having  order- 
ed ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
Ghiul,  ne  set  out  for  Spain,  intending,  while  the 
troops,  v^th  whom  he  had  overrun  Italy,  took 
some  repose  in  quarters,  and  while  those  who 
were  destined  for  the  service  in  Spain  were  on 
the  maroh,  that  he  himself  should  visit  Rome, 
and  observe  the  aspect  of  his  party.  His  father- 
in-law,  Calpumius  Piso,  althou^li,  by  his  relation 
to  Caaar,  hindered  from  following  ^ompey,  yet 
would  not  countenance  his  son-in-mwso  tar  as  to 
remain  in  the  city  to  receive  him.  Marcus  Le- 
pidus,  then  prstor,  was  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  who  continued  in  bis  place;  and  l«aide 
the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instruments  in 
kindling  this  war,  was  the  only  magistrate  who 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  victor's  disposal. 
Among  the  tribunes,  Cscilius  Metellus,  though 
disposed  to  have  followed  the  senate,  being  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  the  sacred  duties  of  his  funo- 
tibns,  had  taken  his  resolution  to  employ  the 
negative  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  in  restrain- 
ing the  violations  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  Uxbe  expected  in  such  a  scene  as  was  now 
to  be  opened  at  Rome. 

Cicero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
having  stiU  the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  ap- 
point^ to  inspect  the  levies  and  other  affairs  of 
the  republic  on  the  coasts  of  Campania  and  La- 
tium.  Upon  Pompey's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  per- 
plexity and  irresolution.  He  affected  respect  and 
gratitude  to  Pompey,  though  he  surehr  owed  him 
no  obli*ratioa,  bore  him  no  real  affection,  and 
blamed  him  highly  for  his  flight  from  Italv ;  but 
in  the  last  perhaps  he  only  meant  to  justiiy  him-  • 
self  for  not  having  immecfiately  joined  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  for  not  having  embarked  with  more 
decision  in  the  cause.  He  sincerely  lamented  the 
state  of  the  republic,  of  which  he  now  certainly 
dedjiaired,  and  only  wished  to  steer  a  course,  the 
safest  he  could  for  his  own  reputation  and  his 
person. 

Cssar,  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  had 
contributed  much  to  per[Mex  the  resolution  of 
Cicero,  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
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every  question  of  state,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  decide  between  them.  He  had  beeA  kept 
undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  corres- 
pondence, in  which  Cosar  made  repeated  appli- 
cations for  his  mod  ofBces  towards  preventing 
the  present  troubles.  Being  now  in  tne  way  of 
Cesar  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  personal  interview ;  at  which,  says 
Cicero  to  his  fhend  Atticus,  I  shall  study  rather 
to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than  of  his 
liking.  He  accordingly,  on  that  occasion,  re- 
sisted his  flattery,  aniT  withstood  his  entreaties  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Cesar  had 
ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  despatch- 
ed from  Formie.  Cesar  appeared  to  be  piqued 
at  this  refusal :  **  It  will  be  supposed  you  con- 
demn roe,'*  he  said,  '*and  otbera  will  be  led  by 
your  example."  Cicero  replied,  "that  his  case 
was  difierent  from  that  of  others  who  had  lesa 
connection  with  Pompey."  "  Come,  then,"  con- 
tinued Cesar,  "  and  treat  of  en  accommodation 
with  Pompey."  '*  Shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
in  my  own  way  T*  "  Who  will  restrain  youT* 
**  Shall  I  move  the  senate  then,  that  the  war  shall 
not  be  carried  into  Spain,  nor  into  Greece  1 
Sl^all  I  lament  the  treatment  which  Pompey  has 
received  r>  **That,  indeed,"  «ud  Cesar,  **I 
shall  not  like  to  have  said."  "I  thought  sa^"  re- 
pKed  the  other,  "and  choose  to  absent  myself." 
At  parting,  Cesar  desired  him  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  "If  you  desert  me,"  he  said,  "I  must 
have  recourse  to  other  counsels,  and  know  not 
what  I  may  be  forced  to  do."  3 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Cesar  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senatora  as  were  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
moniL  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating 
the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  by  loading  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
"  He  never  had  aspirnl,"  he  said,  "  to  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  oflke  of  consul  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  his  personal  attendance  in  suing  for  it  An 
act  to  this  purpose,"  he  said,  "  had  been  obtained 
in  the  fidrest  and  most  constitutional  manner 
Ten  tribunes  had  concurred  in  proposing  it.  His 
enemies,  particulariy  Cato  himself,  had  been 
heard  at  full  length  against  it,  and  had  practised 
his  usual  artifice  for  disappointing  the  senate  or 
the  people,  by  prolonging  the  debates.  Pompey 
himself  was  consul  when  this  act  was  passed.  If 
he  disapproved  of  the  act,  why  did  he  not  oppose 
it  then  7  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob  him  now 
of  the  privilege  it  bestowed  ?  He  reminded  this 
meeting  of  the  moderation  with  which  be  himself 
had  offered  to  resign  his  command,  while  others 
were  so  tenacious  of  theirs;  or  while  they  imposed 
conditions  on  him,  to  which  they  themselves 
would  not  submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  state 
into  confusk>n,  rather  than  abate  the  leaj»t  of  their 
own  pretensions.  He  observed,  that  his  enemies 
had  made  use  of  a  false  pretence  to  call  off  two 
legions  from  his  army ;  that  they  had  violated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  ofience,  but  that  of  protecting  him  against 
the  oppression  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  bad  re- 
jected all  offers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even  ^ 
a  conference. 

"  He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  desert  the 
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ecNDinonwealth,  nor  to  oppoM  inch  aa,  in  ooneeit 
,  with  hiin,  mi^ht  endeavoor  to  reaton  the  govern- 
'  ment ;  bat  if  they  ahouM  ahrink  in  tbb  arduoua 
taak,  he  ahould  not  prpaa  it  upon  them.  Hq 
knew  ht>w  to  act  fir  hunaelf.  If  hia  opinion  were 
followed,  deputiea  shoold  be  now  aenl  from  the 
aenate  to  Pompey,  withentmtiea,  that  be  would 
apare'the  republia  He  knew,  that  Pompey  had 
formerly  objected  to  hia  having  any  anch  deputa- 
tion  aent  to  btmael^  oonaidering  auch  advanoea  aa 
A  conoeaabn  of  right  in  him  to  whom  thev  were 
made,  or  of  fear  in  thoae  who  itiede  them.  Theae," 
he  aaid,  "were  the  Teflectiona  €ii  a  narrow  mind ; 
for  hia  own  part,  as  he  wiahed  to  overcome  hia 
enemiea  in  the  fteld,  ao  he  tviahed  to  eioel  them 
in  acta  of  generosity  and  candour." 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  artful 
man  endeavoured  to  diaguise  his  eauae;  and 
while  be  took  efTcctual  measures  to  maintain  it 
hy  force,  employed  likewiae  an  insinuation,  and 
an  ek>quenoe  not  leas  dangerous  than  his  8word< 
The  propoaala  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meeting  with  joy ;  but  no  man  waa  willing,  after 
having  assisted  at  auch  a  meeting  of  the  aenat^ 
to  hazard  his  peiaon  in  Pompey's  camp. 

While  Cesar,  to  fecondie  all  men  to  his  cause, 
afiected  clemencv  even  to  those  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  him,  Pompey,  supposing  hiokself 
entrusted  with  the  powers  and  severities  of  the 
law,  had  threatened  to  emptoy  thoae  powera  and 
aeveritiea  to  the  utmost  extent  againat  every  per^ 
aon  who  staid  behind  him  at  Rome.  Pnaenption 
and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned  the  com- 
monwealth were  the  ordinary  language  at  hb 
quarters.!  He  proposed  to  operate  in  this  case 
hy  fear  alone,  and  nad  forgotten,  that  legal  ^ 
vernment  itaelf,  on  certain  occasions,  with  all  ite 
authorities  and  powers,  stonda  in  need  of  in- 
sinuation and  of  popular  arts. 

Cesar,  in  taking  the  opposite  tone,  and  in  af- 
fecting to  commit  nis  afiaira  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  lelied  on  the  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  any 
nogotiation ;  or  he  presumed  upon  these  difficul- 
tiea  in  making  offers  which  be  did  not  wish  his 
enemies  to  accept  Hia  intention  was  to  load  his 
antegonist  with  the  blame  of  a  war  which,  it  is 
prohaMe^  he  had  a  long  time  been  devising.  If 
ne  had  really  meant  to  renew  hia  former  concerto 
with  Pompey,  he  woukl  have  employed  again  the 
aame  concealed  methods  by  whico  tnoee  concerto 
had  been  formerly  obtained,  and  would  not  have 
intrusted  the  mediation  to  the  aenate,  a  body 
ivhich,  however  compoaed,  had  a  natural  claim  to 
authority,  and  might  have  carried  their  negotia- 
tions forther  than  he  propuaed.  He  hau  ever 
entertoined  a  aerious  aversion  to  the  name  and 
pretensions  of  the  senate.  Being  altogether  in- 
uiflerent  to  public  interesta  of  every  sort,  the  me- 
diocrity of  parts,  that  must  ever  appear  in  the 
majority  of  such  a  body,  was  to  him  an  object  of 
contempt  He  had  eapouaed  the  cause  of  every 
fection,  of  every  tumult,  of  every  crioiinol  a^nat 
them ;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to 
their  (authority,  had  propoaed,  that  Pompey  him- 
aelf  shoukl  transport  bis  army  from  Asia  to  usurp 
the  government  Even  the  few  senators^  wbo^ 
Qpon  the  fonncr  occasion,  from  indifl'erenoe  to 

Eblie  questions,  or  from  a  dispoation  to  fiivour 
I  cause,  had  remained  in  the  city,  becaoM  the 
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ohiecls  of  his  di«^8t  Many  of  theiUb  though 
wflfing  to  he  hia  inatmmenta,  were  not  yet 
formed  for  hia  purpoae.  When  he  aflecteo  to 
treat  them  with  respect,  they  received  hia  ad- 
drcaara  as  matter  of  right ;  when  he  propoaed  anj 
measure,  they  took  the  mstter  into  serious  consi- 
deration, ami  affected  to  delilierate  of  what  was 
to  be  done.  **  He  detests  the  senate,"  aaid  Cu- 
rio to  Cioero^  "now  more  than  ever;  he  will 
leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  to  have  held 
my  oomniiasion  by  a  fictitioua  decree  of  that  body : 
but  he  said,  I  should  hold  it  of  himself  t  and  that 
every  honour,  and  every  power  ahould  be  derived 
from  him.*'  3 

Cnsar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  toola  of  every  ungracimia 
or  improper  measure  he  had  occasion  to  eiecutc^ 
and,  in  particular,  to  avail  himaelf  of  their  an* 
thority  in  seizing  the  publk:  money.  Pompey, 
l«fore  l|e  left  Rome,  bad  been  authorised  to  draw 
from  the  measurea  of  the  commonwealth  what- 
ever money  he  wanted  for  the  service.  At  his 
departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  conaul  Lentulus  was  about  to  execute 
this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of  Camr^s  ap- 
proach obliged  him  to  desist,  and  left  him  time 
only  to  carry  away  the  keya  of  the  public  reposi- 
tories. Casar  npw  moved  the  senate,  that  the 
doors  should  be  opened:  and  that  the  public 
money  ahouM  be  iasued  from  thence  to  defray  the 
eipense  of  the  war.t  To  this  motion^  the  tri- 
bune Metdlus  Celer  opposed  his  negative ;  and 
Coaar,  diadaining  any  longer  to  wear  a  inaak 
which  aubjected  him  to  the  obaervance  of  insig- 
nificant forms^  proceeded  to  the  treaaury,  and  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  forced.  The  tr&une  had 
the  boldness  to  pboe  himself  in  the  way,  and  waa 
about  to  reiluoe  Ceaar  to  the  diaagreeable  alter- 
tiative  of  being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of 
rendering  hioMelf  the  object  of  popular  detesta- 
tion, by  violattiig  the  sacivd  perwim  of  a  tribune^ 
from  a  veneration  to  which,  be  himself  professed 
to  have  undertaken  the  war.  On  this  occaaion, 
contrary  to  hia  uaual  character,  lie  appeared  to 
have  loat  hia  temper,  and  threatened  Metellua 
with  immediate  death.  "Thia,"  he  aaid,  **is 
eaaier  fiir  me  to  execute  than  to  utter."  It  waa 
though^  that  if  the  tribune  bad  persisted,  not 
only  this  officer,  but  numbera  of  the  senators, 
and  many  of  the  more  reapectoble  citiaena,  whom 
he  conaidered  aa  enemiea  .and  promotera  to  the 
tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  general  maaaacre.  "  Think  not,"  said  Curic^ 
in  relating  theae  particulan  to  Cicero^  "that  his 
clemency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  securrd  to 
you  by  any  real  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  * 
mere  effect  of  hb  policy ;  he  b  naturally  indif- 
ferent to  bkiod,  and,  if  he  b  provoked,  vriU  make 
it  to  run  in  the  kennels."^ 

The  tribune  Metdlus^  however,  when  matten 
vrere  coming  to  tbb  extremity,  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed.  The  doon  were  forced  open,  all 
the  'money  was  taken  from  thence^  even  the  sa- 
cred depcisit,  supposed  to  have  remaineil  from  the 
time  cS  the  rebuildinff  of  Roane  after  ite  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gbula,  ami  still  kept  as  a  resource  for 
the  utmost  exigency  of  public  affairs,  waa  now 
carried  ofil    I  have  subdued  the  Gaub,  aaid 
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Cmmtj  and  there  is  no  k»ifler  any  need  of  each 
pfDviaon  ugainst  them.  He  is  aid,  on  this  oo 
earion,  to  have  carried  off  in  bars,  25,00(V^.'  of 
mid,  35,00(U6.<  of  sUver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000 
Roman  nvmey.^ 

.After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appears  that 
Casar  distrusted  the  affections  of  ttie  people. 
He  had  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  public 
audience,  which  had  been  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  apprehending  that  he  might  be  ei  posed 
to  insult  from  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declined 
that  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  public  view  al- 
together, and  having  passed  but  a  few  days  at 
Rome,  set  out  for  Spain  sullen  and  displeased.  It 
was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  his  victories  led  to 
the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  of  every  ^pe- 
des  of  civil  government  whatever.^ 

Manms  Emilius  Lepidus,  wlu\  as  has  been 
observed,  was  at  this  time  prstor,  and  the  ofiicer 
of  highest  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to  govern 
the  city.  Mark  Antony  had  the  command  of 
Cesar's  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of  the  most 
respectable  condition  with  great  insolence,  and 
indulging  himself  in  aH  the  extravagance  of  de- 
bauch, for  which  his  genius  appears  to  have  been 
peculiariy  fitted,  incrraaed  the  dismal  apprehen- 
sions of  the  public.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  Italy  himself  in  an  open  litter,  with 
Citheride,  a  celebrated  actress,  folbwed  by  seven, 
other  carriages  replenished  with  oonrtemns,  and 
even  attended  by  nis  wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
the  late  famous  Clodius,  who^  to  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's state,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  lioense 
of  hb  military  power,  connived  at  his  infidelities, 
and  made  a  part  in  this  scandalous  train.*  The 
whole,  a  lively  specimen  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  many  of  the  fol* 
bwera  of  Unsar  wished  to  be  mastera  of  the  re- 
public, and  a  foretaste  of  the  wanton  caprice  with 
which  this  overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to 
outrageous  Action,  was  now  likely  to  ne  nuuJe  the 
subject  and  the  sport  of  a  military  usurpatbn. 

Soon  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Cotta 
had  been  sent  to  command  for  the  republic  in 
Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sicily.  Ccaar, 
when  about  to  carr^r  the  war  into  Spain,  thought 
it  necessary,  if  poa8ib1e,.to  get  the  possession  of 
these  islands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  Pompey's 
forces  in  every  other  pert  of  the  empire.  Having 
statbned  Doiabella,  with  C.  Antonius,  on  the 
coast  of  Iliyricum,  he  ordered  Valerius,  with  a 
proper  foice,  into  Sardinia,  and  Curio^  with  three 
legions,  to  attack  Cato  in  Sicily.  The  Sardinians, 
hearing  that  one  of  Cnsar's  ofiicers  was  appoints 
ed,  in  his  name,  to  take  possession  of  their  island, 
declared  for  his  interest,  took  arms  against  CoUa, 
and  oMiged  him  to  fiy  into  Africa,  where  he  join- 
ed Acciurf  Varus,  who  had  occupied  that  province 
io  the  name  of  the  republic. 

Cato^  some  time  after  his  nomination  to  cbm- 
numd  in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  any  hopes 
of  a  negotiation,  remained  at  Capua,  tfien  the 
qoaitcn  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  hb 
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anoe  in  forming  an  aeeonrniodation,  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  common- 
wealth. On  Pompev's  retreat  into  Apulia,  h» 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro- 
vided with  every  means  of  defence,  he  gsve  or- 
den  to  repair,  and  to  build  ships  in  all  the  porta 
of  the  island,  and  in  those  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordered  all  the 
towna  to  furnbh  their  quota  of  troops ;  but  had 
not  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Curio 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  legions  destined 
by  Cesar  to  take  possession  of  the  isbnd.  Sen- 
sible that  any  attempts  to  resist  this  force  would 
only  ezpose  the  Uves  of  a  few  well-afieoted  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  who  might  on  thb  occasion  be 
disposed  to  support  him  as  an  officer  of  the  re- 
public, he  discontinued  hb  militaiy  preparations^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  iriand. 

Thb  oflkser  bad  often  disapproved  of  Pompey's 
conduct;  and  on  thb  occasion,  compbined  par- 
ticularly of  the  defenoeleas  state  in  which  he  bad 
sufiered  the  republic  to  be  surprised  in  all  its 
uossesnons.  Cfnsar,  who  no  doubt  wbhed  to 
nave  the  suflrage  of  such  a  citizen,  and  of  hb  own 
enemj  against  rompey,  represents  Cato  as  com- 
plaining that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itself  waa 
unnecessary .19  Theconduct  of  Pompey,notonly 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  oflScer  of  state  and  as  a 
soldier,  has  been  censured  in  many  parts  of  thb 
i^emorabb  contest ;  and  it  b  indeed  easy  to  spy 
fauhs  after  the  event,  and  when  ezperience  has 
exposed  them  to  vbw.  Caasar  himself  b  said  to 
have  censured  him  for  ahandoninj^  Italy ;  and  it 
b  probabb  would  have  respected  him  more,  if  in 
executing^  thb  resolution,  instead  of  passing  into 
Macedonia,  he  had  ione  to  the  head  of  hb  srmy 
in  S|«in.  His  cdebrated  saying,  in  leaving 
Brundusium,  when  he  waa  about  to  carry  the  war 
into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  thb  pur- 
poae,  **  We  go,"  he  said,  "  from  thb  general  who 
has  no  army,  to  an  army  that  has  no  general." 

Cesar's  own  dbposition  of  his  forces,  as  has 
been  already  mentbned,  in  assigning  what  ap> 
peared  to  have  Iwen  the  reason  of  ma  conduct, 
iiad  been  made  with  the  greatest  abiUty ;  and  the 
more,  that  they  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
person  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  measures  which  he  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  err  in  imputing 
too  much  to  design  and  concert;  but  with  re- 
spect to  Cssar,  the  mistake  to  be  iinred,b  not 
perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  hb  foresight  and 
bbn.  I^  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  niilitary 
roroe,  and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances  under 
which  he  was  to  use  iL  When  the  senate  pi^axd 
their  resoluuon  against  him,  he  seemed  to  be 
caught  unprepared  to  resist;  but  the  senate  was 
still  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  artftilly 
avoided  giving  them  any  cause  of  suspicion,  by 
any  unnecemaTY  assemblage  of  forces  on  the  side 
of  Italy,  whUe  he  had  sumcbnt  strength  to  take 
the  full  benefit  cf^  the  consternation  mto  which 
they  were  thrown  by  hb  first  alarm.  Though 
long  meditating  the  invasion  of  Rome  with  an 
army,  he  oontnved  an  incident,  in  the  flight  of 
the  tribunesi  to  make  it  appear  the  effect  of  • 
sudden  provocation,  and  of  hb  zeal  in  a  popular 
cause.  When  we  consider  that  Mark  Antony 
—  the  tribune  who  fumbhed  thb  pretence 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  Csoar  hsul  hiseboice  of  the 
time  at  which  it  should  he  presented  to  him. 

At  this  conjuncture,  the  ffneater  part  of  his 
army  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
precise  tituation  in  which  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  wanted  to  encounter  the  fint  considerabie 
difficulty  that  would  probebl;^  arise  in  the  war, 
from  the  veteran  lesions  which  had  been  levied 
for  Pompey,  and  which  wers  stationed  under 
Afranius  and  Petfeias  in  Spain.^  If  these  lemons 
bad  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrennees^  the  army 
of  Cnaar  was  stationed  in  Gaul  to  intercept 
them,  and  he  was  accordingly  secure  of  being 
able  to  finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any  in- 
terruption from  thence.  When  this  service  was 
eflected,  his  army  in  Gaul  remained  in  the  most 
advantageous  position^  from  which  to  enter  upon 
what  was  likely  to  become  the  second  object  of 
his  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Spain. 

The  antasonists  of  Caesar,  without  anv  appre- 
hension of  ime  dispositions,  and  perfectly  secure 
before  hostilities  commenced,  were  completely 
surprised,  overwhelmed,  and   touted   in  every 

Suarter  on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 
efence.  Armies  indeed  had  been  formed  in 
Italy)  aooordihg  to  the  saying  of  Pompey,  at  the 
ttamp  ^f  kU  foot;  but  they  were  armies  that 
served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  not  that  of  the 
republic,  or  his  own ;  and  though  raised  to  secure 
Italy  against  Cesar,  became  in  the  reduction  of 
Italy  itself  an  accession  to  his  force,  ahd  were 
ready  to  he  sent  in  separate  divisions  to  occupy 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  in  his  name; 
insomuch,  that  while  Cftsar  himself,  with  the 
strength  of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  he 
had  conquered  Graul,  hastened  into  Spain  to  re- 
duce what  was  the  most  formidable  part  of  his 
rIvaVs  power)  his  officen  were  detached  with 
separate  bodies  of  these  newly  acquired  troops, 
into  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa. 

Pompey,  although  he  had  never  vimted  his 
government  in  person,  nor  sought  for  occasions 
of  war,  as  Cssar,  in  onler  to  form  his  army  and 
inure  them  to  service,  had  done  in  Gaul,  had 
nevertheless  formed  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  seven  Roman  legions^  with 
five  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
vincial infantry,  equal  in  number  to  eight  legions 
more ;  and  Cesar  had  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
great  force,  if  the  war  could  have  been  protracted 
in  Italy,  would  have  come  upon  his  rear,  cut  off 
his  resources  in  Gaul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend 
himself  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  bringing  into  Italy  the  legions 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  mterior  parts 
of  his  province,  had  moved  them  only  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  to  be  near  the  con- 
fines of  Spain,  from  which  this  storm  was  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  his  affairs 
in  Italy  should  admit  of  it,  that  these  legions 
should  cross  the  Pyrenfiees,  and  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  amidst  his  rival's  possessions. 

Spain  had  been  formeriy  divided  into  two 
provinces,  under  two  separate  Roman  governors; 
but  the  whole  being  united  under  Pompey,  was 
committed  by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
Petreius,and  Afranius.  The  first  commanded, 
from  the  river  Ouadiana  westward  to  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  Lusltania'  and  Gatlidat  the  sMon^ 
from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  Murcia;  and  the  third,  fiR>m  thence  to  tlw 
Pyrennees. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompey 
sent  Vibullius  into  Spun,  with  erdera  to  these 
ofiicen  to  assemble  thar  forces,  and  to  prepard 
for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro  affected 
indifierenise  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal  regard  to 
the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it.  An  aockient 
he  said,  had  placed  him  under  the  command  of 
Pompev ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attachment  to  Ce- 
sar. The  other  two,  from  regard  to  the  common* 
wealth,  or  from  fidelity  to  Uieir  oommander-in* 
chief,  engaged  with  mor^zeal  in  the  canae.  They 
determined,  in  conceit  with  Vibullius,  to  toftve 
Varro  in  the  western  province,  while  they  them- 
selves drew  the  principal  part  of  their  foroe 
towards  the  eastern  frontier;  and  by  ooeupyiag 
tlie  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  some  strong  posft 
on  ttie  Ebro,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  country 
intrusted  to  their  care,  until- Pompey  shoukl  either 
arrive  in  person  to  take  the  command  on  himself 
or  until,  naving  rallied  his  forces  in  Macedonia, 
he  should  bring  the  scene  of  the  war  again  into 
Italy.  For  this  purpose,  they  took  post  at  Uerda,< 
a  place  of  strengtn  on  the  Sfegro,  and  abooi 
twenty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  this  rivet 
with  the  Cinea;  Afranius  with  three  legtou^ 
Petreius  with  two  more,  together  with  five  Umni- 
sand  hone,  and  eighty  eohotts  of  provindal  in- 
fantry. 

Sbch  were  the  dispositions  that  were  nakiiit 
in  Spain,  when  Cesar,  having  expelled  his  rivu 
from  Italy,  took  poesessbn  of  Rome,  and  having 
passed  a  few  days  in  that  city,  in  the  manner 
above  related,  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  provinoe 
of  Narbonne. 

Belng'to  pass  by  Maneilles,  he  intended  to  take 
possession  of  that  city ;  hut  the  inhabitants  were 
already  disposed  to  fiivour  hu  antagonists,  and 
shdt  their  gates  against  him.  This  ancient  Greek 
colony,  after  having  kmg  defended  their  seltlemeiit 
against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  placed  themselves  at  last  und^  trc  pfotectioii 
of  the  Romans ;  but  with  a  reserve  or  dl  tiMfcr 
immunitie&  and  an  exemption  from  all  the  bur- 
dens df  a  Roman  [irovinoe.  Cesar  propoerd  to 
have  entered  their  city  as  a  neutml  pnce,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  dtixens  to  receive  him,  cited  the 
examples  of  Rome  itself,  and  of  all  tbe  other 
cities  of  Italy,  who  had  opened  their  gates,  and 
given  a  passage  to  his  army,  without  taking  any 
part  in  tne  present  disputes.  To  this  proposal 
the  people  of  Marseilles  made  answer,  That  in 
every  case  where  the  Romans  were  divided  among 
themselves,  every  4illy  in  their  aitoation  must  so 
far  preserve  their  neutrelitv,  as  not  to  receive  the 
forces  of  either  party  within  their  walls,  and  that 
in  the  present  case  particularly,  they  lay  under 
such  high  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties, that  they  must  carefully  avoid  giving  ottence 
to  either. 

ft  soon  after  appeared,  however,  that  this  plaiK 
sible  answer  was  intended  merely  to  «ain  timSk 
Vibullius  had  passed  by  ManeiUes  in  his  way  to 
Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the  people  of  thai 
place  a  message  from  Pompey,  with  assorsiikcaa 
of  support ;  on  which  they  futly  refied.  The 
receipt  of  this  message,  was  followed  by  a  reao- 
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•l«iti<m  to  admit  the  offieen  and  men  of  Pompey*e 
pert^  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  hie  aata- 
^niftH. 

Domitiufl  Aheoobarbus,  after  he  had  been  die- 
nuaaed  from  Corfiniumi  no  waya  afiected  by  the 
eatenlatioua  clemency  of  Ccaar,  had,  in  porsu- 
.anoe  of  the  aenate'a  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  npairad  to  that  province,  raised 
some  troopa,  with  which  he  wae  expected  to  Uke 
poaaeaaion  of  MaraeiUea,  and  actually,  in  a  few 
days  after  thie  answer  was  given  b  Csaar.  en* 
teied  the  harbour  of  that  piaoe  with  seven  snipe, 
and  some  land  forces  on  toaid.  Upon  his  arrival, 
Che  people  of  this  republic  called  in  to  their  asaist- 
ence  the  force  of  some  neigblwurin^  cantons  from 
the  mountains;  repaired  their  fortifications;  re- 
plenished their  maj^ioea ;  employed  many  hands 
in  fabricating  arms;  and  tool  every  other  pre- 
caution that  waa  necessary,  in  caae  they  should 
be  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous 
defeooe. 

Cnsar  being  greatly  provoked,  invested  the 
town  with  an  army  of  three  legions ;  and  having 
ordered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone,  pre- 
pared to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land.  He 
CDounitted  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebonius;  And 
that  from  the  eea  to  Decimus  Brutus.  .While  he 
was  making  these  pveparationa,  a  report  prevailed 
ihat  Pomue?  waa  •  passing  the  seas  into  Africa, 
and  iotonaeo,  with  the  troops  which  were  in  that 
province^  and  a  body  of  Numidtan  cavalry,  to  re- 
inibrce,  and  to  take  the  oomoiand  of  has  army  in 
Spain.  It  is  probable  that  Coaar,  in  Uke  cir- 
cumstanoes^  woukl  have  even  taken  a  shorter 
road  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He  appean  at 
least  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his  enemVi  or 
to  have  thought  it  extremely  probable,  and  to  have 
been  aomewhat  alarmed.  As  if  the  prospect  of 
meeting  with  Pompey,  having  under  his  direction 
a  well-appointed  and  regular  force,  had  rendered 
him  douWui  of  ^e  aflections  of  his  own  meo, 
he  mentions  an  artifice  pracdsed  by  himself  on 
this  oecaaion,  which  may  be  consideved  as  a  i^pe- 
oimea  of  his  address^  and  of  the  infiuence  which 
he  employed  with  hia  army.  He  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  the  officers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to 
Ihe  soldiers;  thus  taking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
«f  the  one,  and  purcfaaaing  that  of  the  othcnrs  by 
his  bounty. 

While  Casar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
eie^  of  Marseilles^  he  ordered  Fabius,  who  oom- 
msmded  his  forces  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  into 
the  Pyiennees;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  or 
alightiy  guarded,  to  peoetrato  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantageous  station  on  the  frontier 
of  that  country.  This  officer  accordingly,  having 
Ibreed  the  paaaes  of  the  Pyiennees,  penetrated  to 
the  SegTd,  or,  as  it  waa  then  called,  the  Sicoris; 
and  took  poet  on  the  right  of  this  river,  in  the 
front  of  the  united  armies  of  Afranius  and 
Petreiusi  who  MEero  w>«^TOpff^  neu  the  town  of 
Ilenla. 

Fabina,  not  to  be  interrupted  by  occasional 
floods  in  hia  oommunicataon  with  the  country 
thro4gh  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  open 
the  ordinary  wuto  from  Gaul,  laid  two  bridges 
iipen  it,  at  the  distance  of  Ibar  miles  from  each 
omer.  By  theae  communications,  he  was  chiefly 
supplied  pqith  proviaiuoa;  and  as  the  Spanish 
army  had  an  easy  acceas  by  the  bridge  of  Ilerda 
to  intercept  his  suppHea,  it  was  necessary  to  cover 
every  convoj  ud  ion^Dg  paity  with  numeroua 


and  powerful  efoorta  Two  entire  legions,  under 
the  command  of  Plancus,  had  marched  on  this 
senior  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  liody  of  car 
valry.  After  the  infantry  had  passed  the  river} 
and  the  cavalry  was  entered  on  the  bridge,  it  brok4 
down,  and  deprived  those  who  were  alrrady  over, 
uf  any  communication  with  the  camp.  The  tim- 
ber and  wreck  of  the  bridge  floating  by  the  town 
of  Ilerda,  gave  the  enerov  intimation  of  what  had 
happened,  and  sujzgcsted  the  design  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  lelTof  the  Segra,  with  a  powerful 
detachment,  In  order  to  interct^pt  any  parties  who 
might  by  this  accident  be  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afraniua 
marchtMl  with  four  legions,  and  might  have  taken 
or  destroyed  those  woo  remained  under  Plancua 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  ror 
tired  to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  able  for  some 
time  to  resist  the  superior  numbers  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  suspecting  the  dan» 
ger  to  which  his  detachment  was  exposed,  de- 
spatohed  two  legions  more  by  the  other  bridge  to 
aupport  the  former.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
reinforcement,  Afranius,  whose  plan  in  the  pre- 
sent campaign  was  altt^ther  defensive,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an  action,  iu 
which  he  might  be  exposed  to  a  too  hasty  decituoo 
of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  CffsoJ^  with 
an  eacort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  both  armies^  and  ordered  the  bridge  on  the 
Segra  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  usual  to  act 
on  the  oflTensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  at- 
tention with  successive  oiierations  against  theni, 
by  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form  anv  de- 
signs of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  and  other  periods  of  the  present  war,  to 
need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him  take 
measures  that  foosed  his  enemies  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  inspinxl  his  men  with  a  notion  of 
their  own  superiority;  an  opinion  whick  after 
it  has  been  aome  time  received,  seldom  fails  to 
verify  itselfl 

In  a  few  days  afVer  his  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  in  three  divisions  to  the  foot'of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  encamped, 
and  while  they  contmued  to  ohBcrve,  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  his  intentions,  he  hegan^  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgement  for  him- 
self in  that  place.  That  his  purpose  might  not 
be  known,  until  the  work  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced, he  kept  the  first  and  second  lines  under 
arms,  and  ordered  the  third,  without  raising  a 
parapet,  or  planting  their  palisades,  to  sink  a 
ditoh  fifteen  teet  wi^  and  of  a  sufficient  length 
to  cover  his  front  This  being  done^  be  retired 
with  his  whole  army  behind  it,  and  ordered  them 
to  lie  upon  their  arms  all  night  Under  cover  of 
this  temporarv  entrenchment  be  on  the  following 
day  completed  the  uaual  fortifications  of  hjs  camp^ 
and  brought  forward  the  tents  and  baggage  of  his 
army,  which  tUl  then  had  remained  under  a  pro- 
per guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  possesaion  of  a  poat  withii)  four 
hundred  paces,  or  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
OBemy's  uoes;  and  having  a  view  of  the  ground 
which  lay  between  their  camp  and  the  town  of 
ijeida,  extending  about  three  bundred  oacea,  and 
mustlv  plain,  with  a  smaH  he'i^ht  In  the  middle 
of  it,  ne  formed  a  project  to  seize  the  height;  and 
knowing  that  the  enemy  lodged  their  nyipflnpa 
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and  stofps  in  Ilerda,  prapoied  to  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  town.  In  this  view,  he 
drew  up  a  body  of  three  legions  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion, from  which  to  execute  his  purpose ;  and  or- 
dered the  front  rsnk^  from  one  of  those  legions  to 
start  from  their  colouns  and  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  ^n  the  height  which  he  intended  to 
occupy.  The  sudden  movement  of  this  body  ex- 
plained his  design  to  the  enemv,  and  they  in- 
stantly put  all  the  piquets  an^  extmordinary 
guards  of  their  camp  in  motion  to  prevent  its 
eflbcts.  Having  a  nearer  way,  and*  the  advan- 
tage of  thej^und,  they  prevented  Casar's  party; 
and  being  m  possession  of  the  height  before  they 
came  up^  repulsed  and  beat  them  back  to  their 
main  body.  Here  too,  they  pursued  their  advan- 
tage', and  as  they  rushed  with  little  resaid  to 
Older,  but  with  an  appearance  of  undaunted 
courage,  on  the  flanks  as  well  as  the  front  of  the 
legions  which  Cesar  had  advanced,  they  put  the 
whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion,  and  fi»ced 
them  back  to  the  heights  in  their  rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  pro- 
bably committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  tneir 
blow,  or  remained  in  suspense,  Cssar  issued 
from  his  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  support  the 
Hying  division  of  his  army,  obliged  the  enemy 
to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  overtiiken 
them  before  they  could  reach  their  oamp^  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walk  of  the 
town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  walls  was  steeps 
and  the  access  to  it  was  by  lanes  ami  narrow  ways. 
Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Cassar  had  te- 
newed  the  action,  flushed  with  victory,  had  fol- 
lowed the  enemy,  and  ^ot  into  a  situation  in 
which  they  could  not  gain  any  advantage,  nor 
retire  without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  during  five  hours,  and  being 
continually  reinforced  from  their  respective  ar- 
mies, a  general  engagement  was  likely  to  ensue 
on  ground  extreme!^  unfavourable  to  Cssar. 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  with  the  least 
posnble  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  ordered  a 
general  charge,  and  having  drove  his  antagonists 
before  him  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  hb  men, 
before  the  enemy  coukl  rally  or  return  to  the 
pursuit. 

In  this  manner,  Cesar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  considerable  loss,  and  foiled^  in  his  design ; 
but  on  account  of  the  last  impression  he  made  on 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory,  of 
which  to  support  the  courage  of  his  troops,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  miscarriage,  the  army 
of  Cesar  suffered  a  worse  and  more  alarming  ca- 
lamity. The  summer  being  Ux  advanced,  and 
the  snow  on  the  Pvrennees  melting,  all  the  riven 
which  are  supplied  from  thence,  rose  on  a  sudden 
to  their  greatest  height  The  Segra  carried  off 
both  the  bridges  erected  by  Fabius,  and  baiBed 
ill  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to  restore  them. 
As  olten  as  any  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  work*  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  bank,  or  the  materials  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  Neither  the  Segra  nor 
the  Cinca  were  passable,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though  extending  in  breadth  about 
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thirty  miles,  being  exhausted,  could  no  longer 
furnish  any  supply  of  provisions  to  Cesar's  campu 

About  the  time  that  the  army  ^*^n  to  feel 
their  distresi^  a  convoy  which  amved  rnxn  Gaal| 
consisting  of  many  carriages,  escorted  b^  a  larjga 
body  of  Gaulish  none,  and  accompanied  with 
many  offioera  and  perrons  of  distinction,  who 
came  to  witness  the  f^lories  of  this  campaigiL 
the  whole,  together  with  their  attendants  ana 
equipage,  amounting  to  about  six  thounnd  men, 
were  attacked  by  Afraniits,  and  with  great  loss 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouriiag  momi^ 
tains. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  under  the 
sense  of  tiie  present,  and  apprehension  of  the 
future  distress,  the  modius?  or  com  sold  in  Ca- 
sar's camp  for  fifty  denarii,  or  at  the  rate  of  thiftj 
shilBngs  a  peck.  All  ibint  attrtnpts  to  procure  • 
supply  were  frustnited  by  the  dilnculties  of  their 
situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  height  of  the  floods  was  a  permanent  eflbct 
of  the  season,  in  swetling  every  river  which  de- 
scends from  mountains  that  retain  their  snow  m 
the  summer,  and  as  the  enemy  were  pleBtifunj 
supplied  from  their  magazines  in  the  town  of 
Ilerda,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that  place,  an 
open  communication  with  the  fertile  country 
which  is  now  named  Catelonia  on  their  rMt, 
Cesar  could  have  no  immediate  prospect  ofw^ 
lief.  The  Spanish  army  accordingly  tiiumpbcd 
in  their  sood  fortune,  uid  sent  exaggerated  ae- 
counte  of  their  advanta^  to  ail  parte  of  Spain,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  persons,  who 
had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  their  party, 
were  now  determined.  Varro  began  to  exert 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new 
legions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened 
from  Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  caniera  of 
such  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit -of 
dedaring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  repobUe^ 
while  tlte  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  in  any 
degree  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs^  however,  which  aoticipato 
eventa  are  often  deceitful ;  and,  by  the  overween- 
ing security  and  confidence  which  they  inspire, 
S've  an  able  enemy  grrat  advantage,  even  in  his 
stress,  or  fiicilitate  the  changes  oif  fortune  in 
his  &vour.  Afnnius  and  Petreius,  while  they 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasons^ 
were  not  suflliciently  upon  their  guard  against  the 
superior  resources  o?'so  able  an  adversary.  They 
suffered  him  to  build,  unobserved,  a  number  of 
boats,  upon  a  construction  which  his  workmen 
bad  learned  in  Britain  t  having  a  ked  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  some  timbenuf  strength  on  the 
odes;  but,  instead  of  pfaink,  finished  between 
these  tiralien  with  basket-woik,  and  covered  with 
hides.  These  vessels  being  of  easy  earriage, 
were  transported  by  land  about  twenty  milea 
above  Cesar's  camp;  and  in  a  first  embarkation 
ferried  over  a  par^  sufikient  to  make  a  lodce- 
ment  on  the  opposite  bank.  Cesar  continueo  to 
reinfiiroe  this  party,  until,  having  an  entire  legion 
intrenched  on  that  side,  he  ventured  to  employ 
his  oarpenten  openly  in  constnietin  j[  a  bridge^ 
which  thev  began  at  once  from  both  aides  of  tha 
river.  This  work  waa  completed  in  two  dam 
and  again  gave  him  access  to  the  left  of  the  B»- 
gra,  where  be  surprised  some  of  the  enemy's 
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pailkt,  and  procQred  immediate  relief  by  a  sop^ 
piy  6f  prorpioiu  to  hiii  own  camp. 
.  About  the  time  that  Cssar  uad  eflfected  this 
change  in  the  atate  of  hia  army,  he  had  news  of 
a  na^  fi^ht  on  the  coaat  of  Uaul,  in  which  hit 
lleeti  under  Dedmus  Bratui,  had  defeated  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  "P^dy  prospect  of  the 
reduction  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  together 
i^ith  the  disappointment  he  had  recently  ffiven  to 
the  hopes  of  tits  aneqvies,  had  at  once  all  the  ef- 
fects of  victory,  and  made  him  appear  more  ibr- 
midahle  than  he  was  supposed  to  be^  even  before 
the  distresses  which  he  nad  lately  experienced. 
His  antagonists,  from  a  state  of  sanguwe  expec- 
tation, sunk  into  a  proportional  degree  of  despon- 
dency, and  became  so  much  in  awe  of  his  superior 
conduct,  that  they  abandoned  the  countiy  on  the 
left  of  the  Segra  to  his  foragen,  and  never  ven- 
tured, except  m  the  night,  to  go  abroad  for  the 
necessary  supplies  of  their  own  camp.  These 
events  aflfectea  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a 
still  higher  degree,  and  brouffht  them  from  every 
quarter  to  make  a  tender  of  tbeir  aarvices  in  sup- 
plying Cssar  with  provisions,  or.  in  seconding 
oixn  in  lus  military  operations. 

In  conjunction  witn  the  natives,  who  were  now 
become  his  aUies,  CaMar  anin  found  himself  in 
condition  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  devise 
new  alarms  for  the  enemv.  His  first  object  was 
to  render  the  passa^  o^  the  river  at  ali  times 
pnicticable ;  and  as  he  had  ^uled  in  his  purpose 
of  separating  the  Spanish  army  from  tfae  town 
of  Iterda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  his  com- 
mand of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  chain  of 
posts,  by  which  he  might  cireumscribe  tfa^  town 
Itself,  together  with  the  enemy's  camp^  which  de- 
pended upon  it 

The  bruise  which  he  had  lately  built  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  he  cfxperienced  the  in- 
security of  such  comniunioations  over  torrents^ 
which  came  with  such  force  and  so  much  in- 
eouatity  from  the  mountains.  Instead;  therefore, 
or  attempting  to  erect  any  mora  bridges,  he  (iro- 
posed  to  render  the  river  fordable,  by  sepanting 
Its  coarse  into  many  different  diannels  {  and  for 
this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cuts,  of  about 
thirty  feet  deep^  through  the  plain,  to  receive  as 
much  of  the  watera  of  the  Stgn,  as  might  sulB- 
ciently  drain  the  principal  stream. 

Tm  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
purpose  of  these  operations^  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  foresaw  that  Cnsar,  having  the  passsgeof 
the  fiver  secured,  might  command  its  opposite 
banks  b^w,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  lleida, 
block  up  the  bridge  of  that  place,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  around  bun,  which,  since  the 
late  defection  of  its  inhabitants,^  was  readj^  to  sup- 
port him  va  all  his  designs,  miffht  have  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  their  supimeHs  and  distress 
them,  in  their  turn,  for  want  m  provisions. 

To  remove  from  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  they  resolved  in- 
stantly to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to 
retire  beyond  the  Ebns  where  the  people,  either 
firom  f9iv  or  affection,  were  still  in  their  interest 
The^  i>roceeded  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose 
with  much  seeming  precautbn  and  foresight 
Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  place  at  which  to 
lay  a  bridge  over  the  Ebro^  tfaey  ordered  all  the 
boats,  within  a  certain  distance  on  that  river  and 
on  the  Segra,  to  be  collected  together  for  that 
poxpose.    They  plaiaed  a  proper  gavrison  in  Uw- 


da,  to  check  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place,  to 
employ  his  forces  until  they  themselves  should 
have  effected  their  retreat,  and  made  thdr  ar* 
nmgemente  in  the  new  position  they  intended  to 
take. 

As  tbeir  first  movement  in  filing  off  from  their 
pressnt  encampment,  and  in  passing  throujgh  the 
town  of  llerdai  encumbered  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, was  likely  to  detain  th^m  some  time  m 
preseiioe  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
attacks  of  his  candrv  and  light  troops,  they  in- 
tended no  more  on  toe  first  day,  than  to  file  off 
by  the  bridge ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  post  at  which 
they  might  halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  and 
make  the  proper  dispositions  to  continue  their 
march.  Tois  post  they  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Having  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  they 
det^mped,  defiled  without  molestation  through 
the  town  of  llerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  tneir  recep- 
tion ;  here  they  halted  until  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.  They 
had  a  plain  oi  some  miles  before  them,  bounded 
by  a  ndge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
tneir  way  to  the  Ebra  They  might  be  exposed 
to  Cesar's,  light  troops  in  crossing  this  plain ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  they 
could,  by  securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  efieo- 
tually  prevent  any  farther  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Thither  they  aocordinffly  directed  their  march; 
but  Cosar,  who  had  ohoerved  their  intentions^ 
and  who  had  so  for  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  al)le  to  ford  it  with  his  horse, 
sAnt  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  with  onlen  to  bang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  break  of  day  the  Spanish 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions they  had  received,  were  still  to  be  seen  from 
Cesar's  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as  the 
enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to 
stop  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn. 
The  army  of  Cosar  being  spectators  of  this  scene 
became  extremely  impatient,  and  with  the  great- 
est ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  officcrH  crowded  to  their  general,  and  b^- 
ged  they  might  be  allowed  to  try  the  ford ;  they 
observed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an  ene- 
my who  had  been  driven  with  so  much  Isbour 
from  one  post,  should  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in 
safety  to  another  situation,  from  which  they  might 
renew  the  war. 

Cesar,  affecting  to  be  moved  by  these  repre- 
sentations, and  to  lie  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
it  is  probable  he  earnestly  desired,  instantly  made 
•his  uispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  selected 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  placed  lines  of  horse 
in  the  nver  above  and  bielow  the  ford,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent; in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infantry  be- 
tween the  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  They  hail  a  circuit  of  six  miles  to 
make,  in  order  to  svoid  tlie  town  of  llerda;  but 
notwithstanding  this  delay,  and  the  advantage 
which  AJGranius  and  Petreius  had  gained  by  o^ 
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gifiniog  their  notrch  at  midnight,  and  hr  their 
not  being  dMcorered  until  it  was  day,  audi  were 
the  interruptiona  given  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  fegions  of  Cnsar  advanced, 
that  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
m  the  afternoon,  and  occasioned  at  once  a  gene> 
ral  halt  in  every  part  of  their  column. 

Petreius  and  Afranius,  stunned  t^  the  unex- 
peeted  arrival  of  Cesar  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  formed  on  a  rising  ground  to  receive  him ; 
and  both  armies  seemea  to  prepare  for  immedi- 
ate action.  But  Cesar,  knowing  the  necessity 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  puisuin^  their 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of  increasmg  his 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle;  he 
took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,*  that  he 
could  profit  by  every  advantage  tber  gave  him, 
and  in  every  attempt  they  should  make  to  change 
thehr  situation,  could  push  them  into  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  general  rout. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Spani- 
ards having  some  time  remained  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, again  attempted  to  resume  their  march ;  but 
having  soon  experienced  the  difBcultaes  of  that 
attempt  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and  being 
fiynt  with  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  so  many  te- 
dious and  fruitless  operations,  tney  determined  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of  night  They  had 
now  no  more  than  five  miles  to  pass  on  the  plain, 
and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  motion  in  the  nignt,  to 
traverse  this  space  before  CtBtar  could  overtake 
them,  or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any 
where  short  of  the  mountains,  where  they  looked 
for  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their 
ground  for  the  nignt,  when  some  prisonera  that 
were  brought  to  Cesar  gave  information  that  the 
enemy  were  in  motion,  and  must  in  a  little  tim« 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  i^ch  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  trouble.  On  this 
sudden  emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  march,  he  ordered  every  trumpet 
to  sound,  as  if  he  were  actually  in  motion.  Tnis 
ftint,  however  slight,  had  its  effect,  the  enemy 
believed  that  they  were  to  be  instantly  attacked, 
or  closely  puVsued  on  the  march,  when  disordered 
and  encumbered  with  baggage;  they  desisted 
from  their  intention,  and  gave  the  sisnal  to  halt 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  thus  befBed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  which  had 
been  so  reasonably  formed,  began  to  lose  courage, 
and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night,  and  the 
following  day  perplexed  with  irresolution  and 
'  yarious  counsels.  So  fiir,  however,  they  deter- 
mined, that  before  so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was 
safer  to  march  by  day  than  by  night;  and  in  this 
mind  they  remained  yet  a  second  night  in  the 
present  position. 

In  this  interval  Cesar,  having  leisure  to  visit 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get  to  the 
bills  before  them.  He  aocordingW  mi^ed  in  the 
niffht,  and  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enern^ 
juuged  it  safe  to  decamp,  he  appeared  on  their 
light ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  continue  their  retreat  So  long  as  his 
maren  had  this  appearance,  they  were  pleased  to 

1  Tbe  waat  of  caanoB  or  Are-armi  enabled  a  aupe- 
rf«r  army  u>  remaiA  alnioit  ia  coalaet  witfa  that  it 
latsndsd  to  teraaa 


think  that  he  had  moved  for  want  of  provisioiu^ 
and  applauded  themselves  for  having  patiently 
waited  so  joyful  an  event  But  as  soon  as  lie 
had  got  a  sufficient  vray  to  his  left,  he  changed 
his  direction,  and  inarched  with  all  possible  speed 
to  reach  the  mountains.  They  were  no  longer 
at  a  kMs  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the  danger 
with  which  they  themselves  were  threatened. 
And  they  instantly,  without  striking  their  tents 
or  packing  their  baggage^  moved  in  the  grealeal 
haste  to  prevent  him. 

f  n  this  operation,  Cesar  was  now  beoome  cer- 
tain of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantages; 
either  that  he  should  ^«ach  the  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  enemy,  an4  so  cut  off  their  re- 
treat }  or,  if  they  got  there  "before  him,  that  he 
should  be  lefl  in  possession  of  tbeir  camp  and 
their  baggage.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the 
trial  of  speed,  got  the  firat  of  these  advantages  by 
being  before  them  at  the  ascent  of  the  mQuntaine» 
vvbere  he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  that  was  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and  whieb 
gave  him  entire  command  of  the  pass. 

Afranius,  on  seeing  Cesar  in  possession  of  this 
ground,  sent  a  considerable  party  to  try  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to^in 
the  summits  behind  him;  in  hopes  that,  if  this  waj 
was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his  whoM 
army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  Ebro.  But 
the  party  he  employed  on  this  servkse  was,  in 
presence  of  both  armies,  surrounded  by  Cesar's 
norae,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  tbe 
army,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rescue  tbeir 
friends,  beheki  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  torpid 
dejection.  They  dropped  their  arrns^  and  stag^ 
gered  in  their  ranks.  The  troops  uf  Cesar,  w£» 
well  understood  these  si^s  oi^  extreme  terror, 
became  to  a  degree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  action ; 
and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  might 
in  that  moment  he  attacked  with  thegrratest  ad- 
vaiitage;  but  as  he  now  thought  himwif  sure  of 
beinj^  able  to  reduce  them  without  a  bk>w,  he  wee 
unwilling  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  however 
unlikely  to  avail  them,  of  maaing  their  escape  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  While  he  endeavoured 
accordingly  to  restrain  the  unseasonable  ardoar 
of  his  own  men,  the  leaden  ef  the  Spanish,  army 
had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led  them  beck 
to  the  camp  which  they  had  lefl  in  the  morning, 
and  to  the  melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of 
baggage,  which  they  had  been  willing  to  afaandoo^ 
in  order  to  eflect  their  escape. 

Cesar  having  left  proper  guards  to  secure  the 
pasaes  of  the  mountains,  followed  the  enemy,  and 
took  post,  as  before,  so  near  them,  that  they  could 
not  move  without  being  exposed  to  his  imulta. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,'  the  senli- 
nela  and  aavanced  guards  had  an  oppoitunity  tp 
talk  together;  they  mutually  regretted  the  un- 
happy quarrel  in  which  the^^  were  enga^ppd,  and 
both  ofnoeis  and  Qien  becoming  by  degrees  more 
familiar,  met  between  the  Uaes^  and  even  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  Offioem 
of  the  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  iitf  as  to  taJk 
of  an  aooomraodation,  and  got  over  their  scruplee  in 
treatint  without  proper  authority  from  their 
generals,  by  propostng  to  stipulate  some  honour- 
able terma  for  them  in  the  peaciie  which  th^  pn»- 
possd  to  conclude. 

Cesar  was  apprised  of  this  correspondency 
and,  however  irregular,  connived  at  a  oreom- 
etanoe  whkh  he  hoped  Jiia  aupenor  pepulaii^ 
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ftnd  the  ■plendofur  of  his  foTtane,  tvould  torn  to 
hii  owo  tooomnt.  He  flattered  himeelf,  that  as 
he  had  been  able  to  seduce  the  troops  of  Pompey 
in  Italy,  ao  he  might  now  deprive  hia  antagonists 
of  the  army  they  had  formed  in  the  field  to  op- 
poee  him. 

The  Spanish  generak^  beinf;  intent  on  a  work 
they  were  executing  to  areure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  some  time  unappiized  of  the 
disorderly  correspondence  subsisting  between  the 
two  armies ;  ana  Afranius,  when  lie  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  paadnff,  seemed  to  ob- 
•erve  it  with  great  indifference ;  but  Petreius  was 
greatly  alanmd,  ran  with  the  officere  and  the 
gnard  who  naualiy  attended  his  person  to  the 
apace  between  the  HneS)  dispersed  all  those  who 
were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  aH 
the  soldiers  of  Cesar's  army  who  fell  in  his  way 
to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  went  through  the 
camp,  and  with  tears  exacted  from  every  legion 
apart  froah  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey.  He  af- 
terwards aasemhled  the  whole  at  the  usual  place 
oC  audience,  before  the  ^neral'stent;  and  in  a 
speech  composed  of  insinuation  and  reproach, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  them  in  their  duty;  and, 
to  the  end  that  ho  might  effectually  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  condKation,  ordered  all  the  soldiers  of 
Cesar's  army  that  oould  he  feund  within  his  in- 
trenchments  to  he  brought  before  him  and  slain. 

Cttsar,  at  the  same  tiOMs  having  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp,  might 
have  retaliated  these  acts  of  severity ;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of  clemency 
lie  himself  had  assumed,  with  the  austere  and 
inereiless  policy  of  his  enemies  t  and  for  this  pur- 
pose gave  their  freedom  to  such  officers  or  men 
as  chose  to  return  to  their  own  party,  and  re- 
warded with  preferments  and  honours  such  ^ 
them- as  were  inclined  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discovery 
Off  these  irregular  practices,  having  escaped  the 
disgrace  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enernvj  to 
be  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to  be  spared  only 
as  objects  of  pity  at  the  interoessbn  of  their  own 
army,  continued  their  plan  of  operations;  but  by 
persevering  in  their  resistance,  they  only  enabled 
their  adversary  to  give  still  more  evident  proofs 
of  his  superior  sku^  and  address.  They  were 
sensible  that  their  present  post  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  it  had  been  taken,  in  their  haste  to 
reach  the  mountains,  from  necessity,  as  an  iin- 
mediate  respite  frop  the  attacks  of  an  enem^  who 
annoyed  their  march ;  and,  besides  other  tncon- 
Tenienoes,  had  a  difficult  acoeas  to  water,  the  brook 
or  river  fivm  which  they  were  to  be  suppKed  be* 

Xzposed  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  darta,  and 
miasiies  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  Ebro  was  near  exhausted,  and 
they  bad  no  immediate  prospect  of  supply.  They 
entered  therefore  into  anxious  delibemtton  on  tlie 
choice  of  a  retreat,  by  which  they  might  soonest 
get  beyond  reach  of  an  enemy  who  proMwd  them 
with  such  unremitted  alarms.  They  nesttated 
whether  they  should  return  to  Ilenlii.  where  they 
still  had  some  magazines,  or  should  attempt  to 
reach  Tarraco^  on  their  left,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  The  length  and  difficulty  of 
Ihe  way,  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  Cm- 
mf%  attacks,  determined  (hem  agftinst  the  last ; 
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and  they  chose  the  first,  as  pramaniff  the  nearest 
and  most  immediate  reKet  from  their  preaent 
distressesw  They  accordingly,  without  any  pro- 
caution,  decamped,  and  diiected  their  maich  to 
Ilerda. 

The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  exposed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  thcnr  former 
marches ;  for  theb*  cavalry  had  been  so  often  di»- 
cumfifed,  and  had  kiat  cour^^  so  much,  that  thej 
could  not  be  kept  to  their  place  in  the  column, 
and  were  now  actually  received  for  safety  into 
the  centre  of  the  infentry ;  the  rear  was  there- 
fore cruelly  annoyed  by  Coear's  horMs,  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  legions.  In  aaoending 
the  heights,  which  were  ffn]ucnt  in  their  way, 
they  had  the  better  of  the  enemy,  by  throwing 
their  javelins  and  darts  on  those  whoatteraptea 
to  pursue  them  from  below  \  and  with  this  su- 
periority they  made  a  stand  on  every  aiacent,  to 
forre  their  pursuers  back  to  some  distance;  but 
in  descending  the  hills,  the  same  advanta^  being 
taken  against  themselves,  they  aenemlly  ran  in 
jneat  disorder  to  the  plains.  And  in  this  manner, 
the  ground  being  uneven,  their  march  consisted 
of  alternate  steps  and  precipitate  flights,  ex- 
tremely fetiguing,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  general 
rout. 

The  leaders  of  the  retirinff  army,  to  prevent 
this  fetal  oonae^ucnce,  thougnt  proper  again  to 
form  upon  a  nsing  ground,  and  attempted  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  gain  soma 
advance  on  the  mareh  before  him.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  affecting  to  make  some  permanent  lodg* 
ment  in  the  ^ace  where  they  halted,  they  threw 
up  a  hreart-work,  but  neither  pitched  their  tents 
nor  unloaded  their  baggjage,  and  were  ready  to 
depart  the  moment  their  pursuer  gave  them  an 
opportunity,  by  quitting  the  order  of  oiarch. 
Caaar,  trusting  to  the  edects  of  his  late  attacks^ 
and  to  the  appeaimnoes  which  the  enemy  pre- 
sented, had  no  suspicion  of  their  purpose,  gave 
orders  to  pitch,  and  even  suflered  ai4  cavalry  to 
separate  in  parties  to  fora^  This  was  nojMonef 
observed  from  the  Spaniah  army,  than  they  in- 
stantly resumed  their  march.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

Casar  seeing  himself  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legiona  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  ba^ge,  and  leaving  orders 
for  the  cavalry  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  assembled,  endeavouivd  to  keep  close  to  tbe 
enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  situation  when  the 
cavalry  rejoined  him,  and,  by  renewing  with 
doable  ardour  their  former  operations,  ohliffed  the 
Spanish  anny  man  to  suspend  their  mardi,  and, 
in  despair,  to  take  some  respite  from  the  continual 
attacks  with  which  they  were  harassed,  bv  halt- 
ing again  in  a  field,  which  they  had  no  tune  to 
examine^  and  in  which  they  were  accordingly 
very  much  expoaed. 

Un  this  ground  Casar  had  efliBin  a  feir  oppor- 
tunity to  at&ck  them,  and,  with  little  doubt  of  the 
event,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle ;  but  he 
persisted  in  his  purpose  of  iordng  this  unfoi^ 
tunata  army  to  surrender  without  any  loas  at 
hazard  to  hiiiiselC  In  this  mind  he  continued  to 
observe  them  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indif- 
ference. They  soon  becuoe  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  positbn  in  which  thev  had 
hahed,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
exposuig  themselves  to  the  enemy,  who  was  so 
near  as  to  be  abb  to  disturb  then  in  every  mo- 
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tion  they  attempted  fo  make;  for  this  pnrpoee 
thev  broke  j^und  for  a  new  intrenchment  in 
their  rear,  and  retiring  as  heatmn  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortress,  changed  their  tttuation 
under  the  cover  of  works  which  they  successively 
laised.^ 

In  these  slow  and  toilsome  operations  they  per- 
sisted all  the  night  and  the  following  day,  and  got 
a  new  position,  in  which  they  were  less  exposed 
to  the  enemy;  but  subject  to  a  fresh  inoonve- 
niency,  till  then  unobserved,  in  the  great  distance 
to  which  they  were  removed  from  water. 

As  soon  as  this  defect  was  perceived,  which 
was  probably*  not  till  after  the  eoklier  had  con- 
sumed what  he  commonly  carried  in  his  flask, 
they  discontinued  their  fatiguing  operations ;  but 
no  man  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  the^r  re- 
mained all  night  under  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  what  they  rai^ht  suffer  from  this  uistress. 

On  the  following  day  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  to  the  watering-place,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  general  action,  proceeded  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  necessary  article.  They 
were  sufTered  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tempo- 
rary relief;  but  none  attempted  to  procure  an^ 
foo(),  and  they  soon  after,  in  order  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  wantK,  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
samption  of  water  and  fon^  killed  all  the  beasts 
of  burden  in  their  camp.  While  they  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  these  temporary  expedients, 
to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that  might  ofier' 
in  their  favour,  Cesar  formed  a  design  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  In  conducting  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  commonly  under  arms.  And  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  soon  likely  to  be  reduced,  advanced  in  front 
of  their  camp  to  interrupt  him ;  and  there  might 
have  decided  their  fate  by  an  action  upon  equal 
terms.  But  they  had  no  cooraffe  left ;  the  habit 
of  acting  npOn  the  defensive  had  impressed  them 
with  a  sense  of  inferiority,  and  their  frequent 
miflcarriaees  had  made  them  distrust  the  conduct 
of  their  officers.  Though  now  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, from  which  nothing  but  victory  could  ex- 
tricate them,  or  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  could  avenge,  they^  without  making 
an}r  effort  for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within 
their  intrenchment 

In  thit  situation,  however,  their  distresses  in 
a  httle  time  became  entirely  insulferable.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  water 
or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  desired  an 
interview  with  Cesar;  and,  not  to  expose  them- 
selves in  so  humbling  a  state  to  the  truops  of 
either  array,  begged  that  their  meeting  might  be 
held  apart  from  both.  The  conference  was  ac 
oepted ;  but  Cesar  would  not  allow  it  to  be  held 
in  any  private  place :  he  insisted  that  Afranius 
and  Petreius  should  meet  him  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies ;  and  having  previously  de- 
manded, as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  victory, 
that  the  son  of  Afranius  should  be  delivered  up 
as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of  meetinff, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded  from  bow 
armies  to  witness  the  scene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  mpre  than 
their  duty  to  Pompey,  and  no  more  than  the  ser- 
vice of  the  province  in  which  they  had  been  sta- 
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tioned  reqnined ;  \M  acknowledged  the  distreans 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  impkncd  ths 
victor's  clemency. 

Cesar,  in  return,  upbrakled  the  leaders  of  that 
army  with  their  obstinate  animosity  to  liimaeiC 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  men,  who 
had^  committed  no  other  oflenoe  than  that  of 
having  embraced  their  fellow^atizens  as  fnenda^ 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  thb  un- 
natural quarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.  **  That 
army,"  he  said,  ^'had  been  raised  and  kept  on 
foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  upoa 
him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  fleets  had  been 
equipped  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  seven 
entire  legionsi  under  able  and  experieniDed  oflioen^ 
had  been  kept  in  this  peaceable  province,  where 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  of  a  war ;  that 
every  measure  was  concerted  for  his  destractioo  i 
that  in  order  to  raise  one  citizen  to  unoomroon 
honours  and  powers,  a  new  species  of  arrange- 
ment had  taken  place,  by  which  a  person  re- 
maining at  the  gates  of  Rome^  govemins  in  the 
city  and  in  every  district  of  ItsK%  might  ukewise 
have  the  command  in  two  warlike  provinces,  and 
be  allowed  a  great  military  establisnment  in  time 
of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  distress  hlmiel^  the  onlinaiy  rules  of  the  ser* 
vice  had  been  set  aside ;  and  Uiat  to  him  alone 
had  been  denied,  what  had  always  been  gimnted 
to  every  citizen  who  faitlifplly  served  the  republic, 
the  privilege  xif  retiring,  if  not  dlstinffuishcd  with 
honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  in- 
juries and  affronts ;  that  he  had  borne  these  in- 
dignities^ however,  with  patience,  and  mentioned 
them  now,  not  as  a  prelude  to  any  severilica 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  not  as  an  excuse  for 
any  singular  advantage  he  meant  to  take  of  thdr 
present  dbtresses ;  that  he  demanded  no  mora 
than  peace ;  his  antagonists  should  go  unhurt, 
provioed  they  left  the  province,  and  became  bouna 
not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  against 
him ;  that  no  one  shouki  be  forced  to  take  any 
active  part  on  his  side;  that  all  who  committed 
no  injury  against  him  should  be  conndered  as  his 
frienus ;  aiul  that  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  be  at  liberty,  without  any  other  conuitioiis 
than  tliese." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  sword 
or  the  tongue  of  this  singuhr  man  were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  he  attacked.  It  is  probabls 
that  manv  of  his  present  audience  were  as  much 
convinced  bv  his  eloquence,  as  they  had  been 
subdued  by  Sis  military  skill,  ind  thought  him  a 
person  no  less  fbioed  to  his  present  extremities  bj 
the  wrongs  he  had  suflered,  than  able  to  do  him- 
self justice  bv  the  force  of  his  amuL  His  aprech 
was  reoeiveu  by  the  late  partizans  of  his  rival 
with  evident  signs  of  pleasure.  To  be  dischaij^ed 
after  a  certain  period  of  the  most  faithful  services 
was  all  that  a  Roman  soldier,  in  the  ordinary 
times  of  the  republic,  ooukl  claim.  To  receive 
this  favour  at  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by 
whom  tlyy  expected  to  be  treated  as  captives^ 
gave  sucluen  and  unexpec^  joy. 

After  the  material  articles  were  adjusted  in 
this  manner,  some  questions  arose  with  respect 
to  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  vanquished 
army  should  be  dismissed  from  their  colours. 
Numbers  of  them,  though  Roman  citizens^  had 
been  enlisted  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  aetp 
Uers  in  that  provmce ;  others  had  been  trans- 
ported fjom  Italy,  tod  wished  to  letum  to  their 
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wuntfy.  It  wag  detormined,  therafora,  that  the 
iint  alioiitd  be  diabandod  immediately ;  the  othen 
march  to  the  Var,  and  there  be  set  free,  and  not 
be  sabject  to  be  pressed  into  any  aervioe  what- 
ever. Cnaar  unaertook  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  on  their  march,  lie  ordered  their 
effects,  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp^  to  be 
restored  to  them.  He  paid  his  own  soldiers  a 
high  price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner 
desired  to  restore.  By  this  measure  he  gained 
several  advanteses;  he  liffhtened  his  ba^^age; 
he  made  a  ^tincation  to  nis  own  men,  without 
the  imputation  of  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late 
enemies  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanquish- 
ed army  accordingly  came  to  Cssar  with  all 
their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  him  even 
from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  for 
mankind  to  resist  so  much  ability,  insinuation, 
and  courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  army  were  dis- 
missed from  their  colours  in  Spain ;  the  remain- 
der passed  the  Pyrennees,  preceded  by  one  part 
of  Cfssar's  army,  and  followed  by  the  other  j  who, 
being  thus  separated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
always  encamping  close  to  their  prisoner^  led 
them,  in  terms  of  tne  capitulatbn,  to  th?  fipcmtiers 
of  Cisalpine  Graul.3  ^ 

While  the  main  body  of  Cesar's  army  thus 
conducted  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  legions  to 
the  place  of  their  desttnatton,  Varro  yet  remained 
in  tne  western  province  of  Spain ;  and  Coear.  in 
order  either  to  effect  a  conjunction  which  na*! 
been  concerted  between  them,  or  to  force  him  to 
surrender,  sent  €tuiotus  Cassiuv  with  two  legions 


to  that  quarter,  and  himaelf  followed  with  an 
escort  pf  six  hundred  horse.  Upon  the  report  of 
his  approach,  the  natives,  as  usual,  havin?  taken 
their  resolution  in  iiivour  of  the  successful  party, 
declared  for  the  victor.  One  of  the  legions  of 
Varro  that  lay  at  Ghidee>  advancing  in  form  vrith 
their  cdoura,  came  forward  to  Hispales  to  receive 
him,  and  nude  offer  of  their  servitses.  Vano 
himself  agreed  to  surrender  the  forces  he  com- 
manded, both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  was  re^' 
ceived  at  Corduba.  Here  Uasar  held  a  cener^ 
convention  of  the  province ;  and  baring  thanked 
the  people  for  the  nvours  they  had  shown  to  his 
cause,  ae  remitted  the  contributions,  and  with- 
drew all  the  burdens  whidi  Yarro^  acting  under 
the  authoritjr  of  Pompey,  had  imposed  upon 
them.  In  this,  as  in  other  examples,  he  enuea^ 
voured  to  dispel  the  feara  which  his  enterprise  at 
first  had  occasioned,  and  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  provinces  by  a  sense  of  the  ease  and  the 
freedom  which  his  success  had  procured  them. 
The  fleets  and  armies  which  joined  him  upon 
every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  him  to  station 
troops  for  the  security  of  every  new  aoquisitbu, 
without  dividing  the  forces  on  which  be  waa  to 
rely  for  the  future  operations  of  the  war.  He 
accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left  under 
the  command  of  Q,uintus  Cassius,  five  legions^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  troops  which  had  been 
levied  by  Varro;  and  he  himself  embarking  on 
board  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  his 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  TarFBOo^  now  Tarra^ 
gona,  and  from  that  place  by  land  to  Narboono 
and  MaiaeiUes* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Hke  Siege  qf  Mar4eme8  eoniinued—lU  Swrrender-^C<B9ar  named  Dictaior'^Reiwn  to  Rome — 
Mutiny  at  Placentia — dBsar  wUh  Strvilius  Isauriau  CknuuU-^PoreeB  and  DiapofUion  of 
Pompey — Departure  of  Ccuar  to  Brundtuium — TVansports  the  Jlrst  divmon  of  hie  Army  to 
Acroceraunaa — Message  to  Pompey,  and  their  several  Operatione — The  Lines  qf  Dyrraehium 
-^Cmsar  In^ffled  in  his  attempt  to  invest  Pompey — Action  and  Defeat  of  Ceesar — His  Retreat — 
March  qfboth  Armies  into  Thcssaly — Battle  ofPharsalia, 


THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  forces  which^  Ciesar  had  left  under  the 
command  of  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus  to 
besiege  iL  Brutus,  according  to  the  dispositions 
which  had  been  made  to  block  up  the  place  by 
sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed  under  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His  squadron 
consulted  of  twelve  ships,  but  so  hastily  budt,  that 
no  more  than  thirty  aays  had  elapsed  from  the 
felling  of  the  Umber  to  the  launching  of  the  ves- 
eeU.  They  were  manned,  however,  with  the 
choice  of  ussar'a  legions ;  and,  in  oider  to  frus- 
trate any  advantage  which  their  antagonists 
might  have  in  the  construction  or  management 
of  their  ships^  they  were  fumbhed  with  contri- 
vances to  grapple  and  make  fast  their  gunwales 
to  those  ofthe  enemv,  in  order  to  decide  the  con- 
test with  their  swords. 

The  Maraeillians  had  equipped  ten  galleys,  of 
which  thegreater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
decked.  Inese  they  ioined  under  the  command 
of  Domitins^  who  had  been  named  by  the  senate 
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to  succeed  Cesar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  this  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour ; 
and  baring  manned  them  with  marinen  from  the 
neighbounng  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Bnitus  from  his  station,  and 
to  open  their  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Marseillians  be- 
ing superior  to  Cesar's  fleet  in  the  number  of 
their  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  had 
a  consderable  advairtage.  But  as  soon  as  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  entangled  by  the  grapple,, 
the  Ghiufish  sailors^  though  of  a  very  haruy  race^ 
could  not  withstand  the  arms  and  discipHne  of 
the  leffionary  soldiers^  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  nine  of  thar  ships. 

This  was  the  rictoiy  already  mentioned,  and 
whkh  contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Cesar's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Ileitla;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his. 
good  fortune^  procured  him  the  allianoe  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  stadon  in  Ae  bay 
of  Marseilles,  Trebomus  praetiBed  all  the  usual 
methods  uf  attack  to  leduoft  the  ci^.  ThisplMft 
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beinff  covered  on  three  stdn  bj  water,  and  on  the 
iburth  only  acceMible  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of 
land,  which  was  de^^nded  by  walls  and  towen  of 
a  great  height ;  he  opened  two  separate  attacks, 
probably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  isthmus, 
and  at  each  of  these  attacks,  appears  to  have  era,- 
ployed  the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,'  which,  in 
the  sieges  of  the  ancients,  where  the  defence  de- 
pended on  the  height  of  the  battlements,  corres- 
ponded to  the  sap  of  the  modems,  and  was 
calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  a  Bndual 
ascent,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  conducts  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  worii  waa  supported 
on  the  sides  chiefly  with  timber,  and  built  up 
with  foscines,  hurdles,  and  earth,  rising  in  the 
present  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet,  and  in 
breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed  in  that  em- 
ployedT  against  the  Bituri|es,3  probably  no  leas 
thui  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  so  aa  to  receive 
a  proper  column  of  infiintry  in  front,  and  to  em- 
brace a  proper  extent  in  the  walla.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  this  laborious 
approach  were  covered  with  screend^  mantleta, 
and  pentbousea  of  fpreat  length ;  and  such  was 
the  consumption  of  timber  in  the  construction  of 
the  whole,  that  the  neij^hbouring  country  is  said 
to  have  been  cleared  of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  disuaed  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  reiy  on  iforeign  protection,  we  may 
auppose  to  have  been  ill  provided,  either  in  thie 
state  of  its  arsenals^  or  in  the  spirit  of  its  citizens 
for  such  an  attack.  But  this  little  republic,  still 
bearing  the  character  of  an  independent  state,  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  fierce  nations,  who  k>oked  upon  its  wealth  as 
a  tempting  prize,  and  owing  its  safety  to  the 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  state  of  its  arsenala, 
was  still  suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence ; 
and  the  people,  although  long  inured  to  peace, 
rtill  kept  in  mind  the  duties  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  might  oblige  them  to  render  to  their 
country*  They  were  now  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  haci  hopes  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  rompey,  whom,  in  opposition 
to  CflBsar,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  legal 

fovemment  of  his  country,  th^  considered  as 
ead  of  the  commonwealth.  >  They  accordingly 
exerted  great  perseverance  and  valour  in  defence 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discharge  from 
the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  salties,  in  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege.  They  had 
engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  they 
darted  an^ows  of  a  monstrous  size  and  weight,  be- 
ing beams  twelve  feet  k)ng,  and  proportionally 
thick,  and  pointed  with  iron,  whicn  none  of  tie 
screens  or  coverings,  usually  empkiyed  in  making 
approaches,  could  resist ;  and  Trebonius  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  proportion  the  strength  of 
his  timbers  and  penthouses,  and  the  thickness  of 
his  parapets,  faacinos,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace, 
to  toe  weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

While  such  efTorts  were  made  on  both  sides  at 
this  memorable  siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na- 
sidius  with  sixteen  galleys  from  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedonia to  endeavour  the  relief  of  Marseilles.  This 
squadron  had-  entered  the  straits  of  Messina  by 
surprise,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a 
ship  which  bebnged  to  Curio's  fleet,  proceeded 
on  their  destuiatiuii  to  the  coast  of  GrauL    Being 
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arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroentoin,  now  La 
Ciotat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toak>n,  they 
sent  intimation  of  Uietr  coming,  in  order  to  con- 
cert operations  with  those  in  tM  faarboar  of  Alar- 
seilies. 

The  beaic||^  were  greatly  animated  with  these 
hopes  oi  rehef ;  and  oaving  already  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  supplied  the  place 
of  those  they  had  lost  mtbe  late  engagement, 
they  now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their 
citizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their 
fortune  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  aKout  to 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citisens^ 
who^  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  take  pait 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  ho» 
nour,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  time^ 
drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  ana  supplications  for  tbe 
success  of  this  last  efifort  they  were  to  make  in 
defence  ef  their  commonwealth. 

This  oustle  in  the  streets  of  MarKilles,  with 
thtf  motion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being 
observed  finom  the  camp  oi  Trebonius,  which  waa 
situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a  view 
into  the  town,  gave  suflScient  intimation  of  what 
was  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard :  but  the  Marseillbns,  having  found  a 
favourable  wind,  had  the  j^ood  fortune  to  dear 
the  bay,  and^  without  any  interruption  fipom  fau 
squadron,  joined  Naudius  at  Tauroentum.  Here 
an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Mar- 
seillians  made  great  efllbrts  of  valour;  but  were 
ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  who,  unworthy  of  the 
command  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Maiseillians, 
being  left  to  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine 
of  their  ships,  of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  four 
were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
inexpressible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolo- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  to  persevere  in  their  de- 
fence, and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
that  could  be  employed  to  protract  the  ncge,  and 
to  give  Pompey  time  to  devise  more  effectual 
means  for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  or^ 
nary  operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  demo- 
lishing a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  the 
besiegen  frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attack,  against  which  the  besieged 
were  not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  ueen  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  devised 
by  the  soldiers  who  had  suo^eeded  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lougment  or  cover  to  secure  themselves  from 
surprise.  It  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet 
thick ;  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlements^ 
and  greatly  annoy  the  besieged.  To  give  it  thu 
consequence,  masons  were  employed  to  raise  it, 
and  great  efforts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  pro> 
tect  tnem  in  their  work.  A  moveable  penthouae^ 
of  great  thickness  in  the  roo^  and  screened  in 
the  front  and  sides  with  net- work  made  of  cable^ 
or  the  strongedl  ropes^  was  raised  on  beams  ot 
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lafien  of  a  pvoportioiial  ttrength,  and  contrived 
Id  be  liaiitBd  up  by  machinery,  to  keep  pace  with 
thebuikfing^  and  to  cover  the  workmen  as /hay 
rate  on  the  aucoeaaive  couiaea  of  masonry  which 
they  laid.  With  theae  precautions,  a  tower  was 
fiaduaUy  laiaed  on  the  foundation  of  the  original 
ocick  wall,  to  the  height  of  six  stories;  and  being 
famished  with  ports  or  embrasures  on  every  floor, 
gave  the  besicigers,  by  means  of  their  missiles,  the 
eooEimand  of  all  the  space  from  thence  to  the 
laffipaita.  They  accordingly,  under  the  cover 
of  engines,  that  made  a  continual  discharge  finom 
this  tower,  fiUed  up  the  ditch,  and  pushed  up  a 
gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  waH.  In  this  position, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efibrtsof  the  besieged,  by 
a  continual  diacharge  of  heavy  stones  from  the 
battJementa,  to  destroy  or  overwhelm  the  supports 
of  their  gallery,  thev  undermined  the  foundation 
of  the  rampart,  and  brought  some  part  of  it  in 
min  to  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  breach,  which  might  soon  be  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit of  being  stormed,  made  some  signals  of 
tmca,  and  sent  to  beseech  Tiebonius  that  he 
would  aospend  his  operations^  and  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Cesar,  in  whose  clemency  they  hoped 
to  find  aome  protection  against  the  fury  of 
troops^  who  had  already  threatened  the  inhabits 
ants  with  n  massacm. 

Tieboniaa,  accordingly,  moved  by  these  in- 
tiesliea,  and  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
fium  Ccaar,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  case 
it  fell  into  lus  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers. 
suspended  his  operations,  and  supposing  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  ofier  of  sur- 
render on  their  part,  entrusted  his  works  to 
lender  {piards,  who,  in  their  turn  relying  on  the 
submissive  professions  of  the  people,  were  pro- 
portjonally  remiss  in  their  duty.  The  citizens^ 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  of- 
fered them  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  to 
throw  back  to  a  great  distance^  all  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  aally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew 
directly  on  the  works  of  tne  besiegejiL  set  the 
whole  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  m  a  few 
faoura,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  many  months 
to  erect. 

Aa  Trebonius  had  already  exhausted  the  greatr 
er  part  dTthe  materials  which  the  country  around 
him  eouid  furnish,  it  appeared  difficult  for  him  to 
Rsome  the  attack.  But  he  himself  as  well  as  the 
troops  under  his  command,  being  P^^y  exaspe- 
libea  by  the  late  breach  of  fiuth  in  the  town, 
made  every  efibit  of  ingenuity  and  courage  to 
repair  their  loaaes.  They  sobrtituted  brick  work 
ibr  tunber  in  supporting  the  sides  and  galleries 
of  their  terrace;  and  advanced  with  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  their  new  approach,  that  the  besiesed, 
now  greatly  spent  with  toil,  and  disappointed  in 
their  hopes  or  refief|  wete  struck  witn  firesh  and 
moce  alarming  apprehemions  of  what  they  might 
expect  from  the  resentment  of  troops  whom  they 
had  inenised  with  a  leoent  and  just  provocation ; 
and  they  returned  to  their  suit  for  mercy,  with 
move  bnmble  and  more  sinoere  intentions  of  sub- 


While  messages  were  passing  to  this  effect, 
DomitivB  Ahenofaarbus^  sensible  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  the  cause  of  his  party  at  this 
plaoB^  ambarkad  with  his  attendants  and  friends 
on  board  of  thxee  galleys  which  still  waited  his 


orders  in  the  harbour.  Having  the  opportunity 
of  a  high  and  fiivourable  wind,  whicn  made  it 
unsafe  for  the  souadron  of  Brutus  to  weigh,  or 
to  quit  their  ancnors  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  the  bay.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  third, 
with  himself  on  board,  got  ofij  and  reserved  him 
to  take  that  share  which  yet  remained  for  him  in 
the  growing  misfortunes  of  his  party  throughout 
this  disastrous  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Cesar  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  expecting;  in  the  present 
contest  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the  re- 
putation of  his  clemency,  as  by  the  terror  of  his 
arm&  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people 
of  Marseilles, ,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  nny  act  of  resenUnent  or  severity  what- 
ever. Wmle  he  was  yet  at  this  place,  he  had 
accounts  fix>m  Rome,  that  his  party  in  the  city 
had  procured  an  act  of  the  people  to  vest  him 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  Tne  ceremony  of  his 
nomination  had,  in  the  absence  of  both  consul^ 
been  performed  by  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidu& 
then  prstor  in  omce,  who,  though  a  person  cf 
mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  cliance  of  his  situa^ 
tion,  involved  in  many  of  the  greatest  affairs  that 
followed ;  and,  though  but  a  single  accomplice  in 
the  crimes  of  tl)is  guilty  age,  escaped  its  yiolencea^ 
to  become  almost  the  only  example  of  an  igno- 
miny and  disgrace,  which  so  many  others  nad 
merited  no  less  than  himself. 

Cssar,  being  thus  raised,  though  by  an  irregu- 
lar step,  to  a  &gal  ^lace  in  the  commonwealth, 
hastened  to  Rome,  ill  order  to  be  invested^  for 
the  first  tinse,  with  the  character  of  dictator.  In 
his  way  he  was  stopped  at  Placentia  by  some 
disorders  which  threatened  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  who  were  assembled  at  that  place.  The 
legions,  elated  by  victory,  and  filled  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  in  a  contest  for  th^e  so- 
vereignty of  the  empire,  were  become  impatient 
of  discipUne,  and  in  haste  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  military  government  they  were  employed  to 
establish.  In  entering  Italy  they  treated  Roman 
citizens  as  their  subjects,  and  the  country  as  their 
property.  Being  restrained,  they  resented  the 
severities  which  were  practised  against  them,  en- 
tered into  cabals,  and  even  talked  of  abandoning 
Cesar,  and  of  declaring  for  "Pomipej.  Here, 
however,  the  usual  coura^**  and  ability  of  this 
singular  man  supported  hun.  He  brought  the 
mutinous  troops,  under  arms,  before  him,  and  put 
them  in  mind  how  much  he  had  ever  coveted, 
and  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  assured  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  tu  earn  those  affections  by  making 
himself  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes.^  "  Shall 
we,"  he  said,  "  who  profess  to  be  the  deliverers  of 
our  country  from  oppression,  become  ouraelvea 
the  greatest  oppressors?  Shall  I,  who  am  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  Roman  army,  be- 
come the  patron  of  licentiousness,  and  in  order 
to  indulge  for  a  moment  the  passions  of  my  sol- 
diery sufier  them  to  ruin  their  own  fortunes  for 
ever?  What  should  induce  me 7 — The  fear  of 
violence  to  my  person,  or  the  danger  to  which 
my  life  may  be  exposed? — If  my  life  were  at- 
tacked, there  are  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what 
is  life  compared  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  of* 
ficer,  which  I  am  concerned  to  maintain?  There 
are  persons  who  have  sakl,  that  they  will  desert 
my  causey  and  go  ovet  to  Pompey.    Let  tbMn. 
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They  nhall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
If  Pooipey  be  my  enemy,  what  U  there  I  should 
more  earneatly  wuh  than  to  find  hU  cause  en- 
trusted with  such  men  7  men  who  make  war  on 
their  friends,  and  disobey  their  oflHoera.  He  had 
been  slow,"  he  said,  "  in  proceeding  to  the  fatal 
extremes'  which  were  now  become  necessary. 
The  guilty,'*  he  continued,  "had  been  biig 
known' to  nim;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  offences,  in  hopes  that  remorse  and 
shame,  or  the  fear  of  justice,  would  have  made 
the  actual  application  of  punishment  unnecessa- 
ry ;  but  that  he  must  now,  though  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  proceed  to  the  hist  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  same  desperate 
cause,  he  afieoted,  In  this  harangue,  to  treat  the 
oflfence  he  was  to  punish  as  the  crime  of  a  few. 
They  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  said,  and 
their  punishment  should  puige  the  army,  and 
retrieve  its  honour.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  aflected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  legion  were 
the  principal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  I&  ordered 
a  few  of  them  for  immediate  execution,  and 
bq^dly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his 
service.  The  remainder  of  the  ^rmy,  ^ving 
thus  obtained  an  implied  exculpation,  in  token 
of  their  own  innocence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
applauding  the^  justice  of  their  ffeneraL  Even 
the  legion,  which  was  dismissea  from  the  ser- 
vice, detesting  as  a  punishment  on  themselves, 
what  they  had  threatened  to  execute  as  an  act  of 
resentment  against  their  commander,  beset  him 
with  humble  and  earnest  intreatie»,  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  receive  them  avain  into  his  service. 
He  affected  great  difficulty  m  granting  this  re- 
quest; but,  after  much  solicitation,  suffered 
himself  to  be  gained  by  their  professbns  of 
penitence.^ 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Cesar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator ;  being  the  first 
example  of  any  person,  since  the  abuucation  of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  this  alarming  power.  It 
was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  however, 
merely  in  compliance  with  form;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  consuls,  to  preside  at  the  elections.  His  own 
object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his 
party  the  authority  of  legal  government,  and,  in 
nis  conduct,  to  give  proob  <n  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, without  any  intention,  for  the  present, 
to  perpetuate  or  even  to  exercise  anv  of  tne  high 
powers  of  dictator^  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, and  was  himself,  together  with  Servilius 
Isauricus,  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year. 
In  the  interval  that  followed,  before  their  installa- 
tion, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
character  of  dictator,  and  obtained  some  laws 
respecting  the  times,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
public  ankirs.  Credit  and  trade  were  at  an 
alarming  stand ;  he  procured  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  debts,  by  delivering  the  effects 
of  the  debtor  to  be  divided  among  bis  creditors, 
upon  an  estimite  of  what  the  different  subjects 
might  have  been  sold  for  at  the  time  that  the  war 
hrSke  out 
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Many  being  sopposed  to  hoard  great  sams  at 
monej,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  it  fnm 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  being  unwilling  to 
lend  on  such  securities  as  were  then  to  be  had, 
C«sar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  per- 
son vras  forbid  to  have  in  his  possession,  at  onoe^ 
above  sixt^r  thousand  Roman  money.' 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  fhm 
which  Milo  alone  was  excepted,  restoring  persons 
of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  bmiking  oot 
of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  and 
were  in  exile  Ibi  corrupt  practices  in  the  state } 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  measure,  procured  a 
pardon  for  all  the  disorders  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  late  government ;  but 
for  none  ot  the  irrej^Iar  efforts  that  had  been 
made  in  support  of  it  He  opened  the  city  at 
once  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpine  uiaul, 
and  By  a  single  vote  gave  them  a  title  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  people  of  Rome  as  members  of  th« 
republic.*  In  tnese,  and  in  other  uSam  of  leas 
moment,  while  his  treops  were  in  motion  through 
Italy,  he  employed- a  few  days  in  die  city,  and 
being  ready  to  depart,  resigned  the  power  of  dic- 
tator. This  resignation,  made  bv  a  poson  po»> 
sesacd  of  a  military  force,  and  hitherto  victorious^ 
was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation, 
and  served  to  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  immediate  estabUshment  of  a 
military  government  He  was  now  about  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  l^al  magistrate,  and  to  appear 
in  the  t^haracter  of  Roman  consul  against  those 
who,  lately  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  republic  vrith  which  they  wen  vested,  had 
treated  himself  and  his  adherents  as  rebels;  but 
who  now,  in  their  turn,  might  appear  to  incur 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  imputation  which  he 
was  about  to  retort  upon  them ;  and  vrith  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  to  arm  so  many  of  the  provinoes 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  competitors  in  this  fiunous  contest  were 
in,  or  but  a  little  pa^  the  prime  of  life ;  Pompey 
was  fifty-seven,  and  Cssar  fifty.  The  first  liad 
been  early  distinguished  as  an  officer,  and  for 
many  jrean  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  considen- 
tion,  with  which  that  of  any  other  Roman  dtiaen 
was  not  allowed  to  compare.  His  reputaiioi^ 
however,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that 
of  Cesar  rose  on  the  first  shocks  of  the  present 
war ;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  absolutely  set- 
tled, and  the  minds  of  many  were  held  in  anxious 
suspend.  Cesar,  wherever  he  had  acted  in  per- 
son, had  always  prevailed ;  but  where  he  was  not 
present,  his  aAain  wore  a  less  promising  aspect 

His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  eesy 
possession  of  Sicily ;  and  this  officer,  encouraged 
by  his  first  success,  transported  two  kgione  into 
Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utica, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pra^ 
paring  to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  inteUigenoe 
that  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  was  advanctng  to 
its  relief  with  all  the  powen  of  his  kingdom. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  m  the 
war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  by  hie 
personal  animosity  to  Curio^  who^  in  his  tfitmn- 
ate,  had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  bam 
kingd< 
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'  Curio^^  upon  this  intelfigenoe,  wisely  withdTeF 
from  Utica  to  a  strong  post  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sent  orders  into  Sicily  to  hasten  the  junction 
of  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  island. 
While  he  waited  their  coming,  some  Numidian 
deserters  arrived  at  his  camp^  %nd  bipught  ac- 
counts that  Juba,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
had  been  recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions ; 
and  (hat  only  SaburSf  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
small  division,  was  come  to  give  what  support  he 
eould  to  the  party  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  information,  Cfnrio  formed  a  desiffn 
to  intercept  the  Numidian  general  before  he  comd 
be  joined  by  Varus ;  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving 
a  guard  in  his  camp^  he  marched  in  the  nisht  to 
attack  the  enemy,  where  he  was  informecl  that 
they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Baffrada^  His  ca- 
valry being  advanced,  fell  in  with  the  Numidian 
horae,  and  put  them  to  flight  Encouraged  by 
this  advantage,  he  hasteuM  his  marsh  to  com- 
plete the  victory ;  and  Sabura)  by  whpse  art  the 
Mst  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  like- 
wise, after  a  little  ftsistance,  fled  before  him.  By 
this  means,  Curio  was  gradually  ensnared  into 
the  midiA  of  Juba*s  forces,  was  uurrounded,  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  He  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  bad  in  view, 
and,  with  t&  greater  part  of  his  army,  was  put 
to  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped,  with  those 
who  had  been  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to 
find  a  passage  into  Sicily,  and,  beine  disappointed, 
surrendered  themselves  to  Varus,  by  whom  tbev 
were  treated  with  clemency;  but  being  observed, 
and  distinffuished  by  Juba,  who  arrived  at  Utica 
on  the  folfowing  day,  were  claimed  as  bb  cap- 
tives, and  put  to  death. 

About  tne  same  time^  Dolabella,  to  whom  Ce- 
sar had  given  the  command  both  of  his  sea  and 
land  fiirces  on  the  coast  oi  Illyricum,  was,  by 
Marcus  Octavius  and  Scribonius  Libo^  expelled 
from  thence;  and  Caius  ^tonius,  attempting  to 
support  Dolabella,  vras  shut  up  in  a  small  ishmd, 
and,  with  his  party,  made  prisoners.^ 

The  principal  storm,  however,  with  which  the 
new  government  was  threatened,  appeared  on 
the  side  of  Macedonia.    In  this  country,  Pom- 

Sy  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  force, 
e  had  transoorted  five  legions  from  Italy ;  and, 
since  the  midule  of  March,  when  his  last  division 
sailed  from  Brundusium,  he  had  been  in  the  quiet 
possession  dS  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire.  He  had  sent  his 
£kther-in-law,  Cornelius  Sdpio  Metellua,  into  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to  collect  the  forces 
and  the  revenues  of  thotse  opulent  countries;  and 
despatched  his  own  son  Cneius  with  instructions 
to  assemble  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found 
on  that  coast  He  likewise  sent  general  orders 
to  all  the  Roman  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  allies  or  dependants  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  to  join  him  with  every  power  they 
could  raise.  Seven  thousand  citizens  of  rank 
had  followed  him  from  Italy .<  Numbei%  of  vete- 
ran^ who  had  been  settled  in  Thessaly,  repaired 
to  bb  standard.  He  vras  joined  by  one  legion 
from  Sicily,  another  from  Crete,  and  two  from 
Asia.  He  had  two  legions  under  Scipio  in  Sy^ 
had  assembled  three  thousand  archers,  andVs 
many  slingers;  had  hired,  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
sand cavalry.  Dejotarus  sent  him  six  hundred 
horse;  Ariobarzanes  five  hundred;  Cotus,  a 
Thradan  prince,  five  hundred ;  the  Macedonians 
furnished  two  hundred;  five  hundred  being  the 
remains  of  Grabinius*s  army,  had  joined  him ;  his 
son  brought  eight  hifndred  firom  his  own  estates; 
Tarcuniwrius  three  hundred ;  Antiochus  Com- 
magenes  two  hundred :  amounting  to  fifty-five 
thousand  legionary  troops,  eight  thousand  irregu- 
lar infontry,  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred  horse. 
In  all  seventv-three  thousand  six  hundred.^ 

He  ha4  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet  { 
one  squadron  from  Effypt,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  son  CTneius;  another  from  Asia, 
under  Lelius  and  Triarius ;  one  from  Syria,  un- 
der Caius  Cassius;  that  of  Rhodes,  under  Caius 
Maroellus  and  Coponiua;  that  of  Achaia  and 
Libomia,  under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octa- 
vius :  the  whok»  amounUne  to  above  eiffht  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  which  Bibulus  had  the  chief 
command,  vrith  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  to  otwtiQct  the  communica- 
tions of  the  enemv  by  the  Ionian  sea. 

Pompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magaanes 
of  com  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Effvii,  Crete,  and 
Cyrene.  The  principal  resort  m  nis  land  forces 
vras  at  Berrhcsa,  on  tne  fertile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  EUUiacmon,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of 
Therroe.  The  Roman  senate  was  represented 
at  Thessalonica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body, 
whO)  together  with  the  two  consuls,  hekl  thor  as- 
semblies^ and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  Roman  people  were  like- 
vrise  represented  by  the  concourse  of  respectable 
citizens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  this 
place.^  But  though  so  many  memben  of  the 
government,  thus  violently  expelled  from  Rome, 
considered  themselves  as  the  real  constituents  of 
the  commonwealth,  they  suffered  the  usual  ^me 
of  elections  to  elapse,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pre- 
serve in  their  retreat  the  succession  of  officers,  in 
opposition  to  the  elections  that  were  made  at 
Rome.  Claudiun  Marcelius.and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  in  office, 
took  the  several  commands  allotted  to  them,  as 
usual,  under  the  titie  of  proconsul. 

The  general  had  been  extremely  active  in 
forming,  as  well  as  in  assembling  this  powerful 
armament  He  intended,  early  m  the  spring,  to 
take  possession  of  Dyrrachium,  Apollonisj  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  coasty  probably  with  a 
view  to  fall  upon  Italy,  with  a  weight  which  now 
appeared  suflirient  to  ensure  the  high  reputation 
as  a  commander,  which  his  successes,  on  other 
occasions,  had  procured  him. 

Cssar,  on  his  pert,  had  drawn  all  his  army  to 
the  coast  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of  Brundusium ; 
bat  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  attempt  to 
pass  a  sea  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
fleet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast  where  he  had  not 
a  single  port,  and  in  the  face  of  a  superior  army, 
now  completely  formed  and  appointed,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whom  no  man  vras  ever 
supposed  to  excel  The  formality  of  entering  on 
the  office  of  consul,  to  which  he  had  been  ele^ed, 
it  vras  supposed,  might  detain  him  at  Rome  till 
after  the  first  of  Januarv ;  and  Pompey  according 
ly  made  no  haste  in  taking  his  intended  stations 
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on  the  eotflt  of  Emnu,  fipom  which  he  might 
either  act  on  the  defenatve^  or  mvede  Italy  as  the 
oocaflU>D  might  require.* 

It  was  dimcah,  however,  to  (breaee  what  rach 
m  enemy  as  Gsaar  might  attempt.  Having 
■taid  no  more  than  eleven  days  at  Kome,  while 
he  acted  in  the  character  of  dictator,  and  obtained 
his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting  for  his 
admission  into  office,  be  set  out  in  December  for 
Brundusium.  At  this  place  twelve  legions  and 
all  hu  cavalry  were  alrndy,  by  his  order,  assem- 
bled. He'  found  the  numbers  of  his  army  con- 
sidenbly  impaired  by  disease,  being  come  from 
the  more  healthy  climates  of  Spain  and  Ghiul  to 
pass  the  sickly  season  of  autumn  in  Apulia.  In 
any  other  hands  than  his  own,  an  army  so  re- 
duced would  have  scarcely  been  fit  for  the  defence 
of  Italy  against  such  forces  as  were  assembled  to 
invade  it ;  and  his  march  to  Brundusium  would 
have  appeared  altogether  a  defensive  measun*, 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  iiom  beyond  the  seas.  The  season  too 
appeared  extremely  unfavouraUe  to  any  hostile 
attempts  on  Greece.  Cesar,  however,  had  de- 
termiped  to  prevent  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  keep  him  involved  in  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  defensive  war. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  har« 
hour  of  Brundusium  than  were  mifiicient  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
hone.  Cesar,  nevertheless,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  informed  the  troo^  of  his  intentions  to 
embark,  and  of  his  resolutton  to  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  in  Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to 
occupy  transpoTts  with  unnecessary  baggage  and 
horses,  and  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  m  conse- 

2uenees  of  victory,  and  on  his  own  generosity, 
w  a  full  reparation  of  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain by  leavmg  their  effects  behino  them.  He 
emharaed  seven  legions  in  the  first  division,  and 
with  these  he  himMilf  sailed  on  the  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary. He  turned  from  the  usual 
U.  C.  705.  course,  and  steering  unobserved  to 
CJu&tu  '**®  "in  •'rived  next  day  where 
C^r,  P.  the  enemy,  if  they  had  really  been 
$9rviUiu  apprised  of  his  embarkation,  were 
/MuriciM.  least  likely  to  expect  him,  on  what 
was  reputed  a  very  dangeioos  psrt 
of  the  coast,  under  a  high  and  rocky  promontoiy, 
that  was  called  the  Acnicereunus. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  come  to  an  anchor, 
Casar  having  Vibullius  Rulbs,  one  of  Pom|>ey*s 
officers  who  was  taken  in  Spain,  fill  now  detained 
asA  prisoner,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  message 
to  his  general  in  the  following  terms :  "  That  bcAh 

giTties  had  already  carried  their  obstinacy  too 
r,  and  might  Inrn,  from  experience,  to  distrust 
their  fortunes;  that  the  one  had  been  expelled 
from  Italy,  had  kMt  Sicil}r,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  cohorts  (or  thirteen 
lefl^ns);'  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loos 
of  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  off  with  its  general,* 
and  had  simered  no  less  by  the  disastera  of  his 
party  in  lUyricum;  that  tfaieir  mutual  disappoint- 
ments might  instruct  them  how  little  they  could 
rely  on  the  events  of  war;  that  it  was  time  to 
consult  their  own  safety,  and  to  spare  the  repub- 
lic ;  that  it  was  prudent  to  treat  of  peace  while 
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the  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  both  were  nearly 
e<|ual ;  if  that  time  were  allowed  to  elapse,  aad 
either  should  obtain  a  distinguished  a<ivantagc^ 
who  could  answer  that  the  victor  would  be  equal- 
ly tr^table  as  both  were  at  present? 

"  But  since  all  former  endeavoun  to  proenre  a 
oonfinence,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between  the 
leaden  themselves,  hid  failed,  be  proposed,  that 
all  their  diflferences  should  now  be  referred  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  each 
of  them  sbouIcJ  solenmly  swesr,  at  the  held  of 
their  respective  armies,  That,  in  three  davs,  they 
should  disband  all  their  finces,  in  order  that,  be- 
ing disarmed,  they  might  sevenDy  be  under  a 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  legal  government  of 
their  country ;  that  he  himself;  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Pompey,  should  beein  with 
dismissing  all  the  troops  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand, whether  in  nrvson  or  in  the  field."  < 

It  appean  that  Cesar,  if  these  deckrations  had 
been  accepted,  might  have  been  somewhat  em- 
barrassed ibr  evasions;  but  equally  bold  in  all  hia 
measttifcs,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather  foresaw 
it  could  not  happen,  aa  he  was  sure  that  this  oflcr 
of  peace,  like  toe  former,  would  be  rejected ;  and 
the  rather,  that  it  would  be  considereu  as  an  eliect 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  danj^  into  w.hich  ha 
had  &Ilen  by  his  rash  debarkation  with  so  small 
a  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  hie 
message  was  intended,  in  the  usual  strain  of  hia 
policy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  tho 
bbme  of  the  war  from  himself.  As  he  nsnally 
accompanied  such  overtures  of  peace  with  the 
most  rapid  movements  and  the  boldest  resolution^ 
the  moment  Vibullius  set  out,  he  disembarked  hie 
troops,  and  in  the  night  despatched  the  tnnsporta 
on  their  return  to  Brundusium  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  bnding  on  the  coast  was  the  first  intim*- 
ti<m  received  by  the  enemy  of  his  intenti<Mi  to 
psss  a  sea,  which  they  supposed  aufficiently 
guarded  by  their  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  into  a  country,  in  which  they 
thought  themselves  secure  by  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  and  of  their  other  resources.  Bi- 
bulus,  upon  this  alarm,  put  to  sea,  and  came  in 
time  to  intercept  about  thirty  of  the  empty  trana- 
ports  on  their  return  to  Italy.  These  he  burned ; 
and,  sensible  of  his  own  remissness  in  suilering 
so  great  a  body  of  the  enemy  to  pass,  he  dis- 
tributed his  ships  along  the  coast,  arid  deter- 
mined, for  the  future,  to  keep  the  sea  in  the  face 
of  every  diflMuIty,  and  under  every  distressi 

In  the  mean  time,  Cesar  marched  directly  to 
Oricum,  where  Lucius  Torquatus,  on  the  part 
of  Pompey,  was  posted,  with  ordera  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  But  Cesar,  as 
soon  as  be  appeared  in  the  character  of  Roman 
consul,  preoeoed  by  the  ensigns  of  ofilce,  pre- 
vailed on  the  garrison  to  desert  their  commander^ 
and  to  surrender  the  place.  Without  stopiang 
here,  he  proceeded  to  ApoUonia,  was  reoeiv^  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  inhabitanta,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ofilcer  who  commanded  for  P<kmpey. 
In  consequence  of  these  examples  he  waa  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  towns  of  Epirus,  and 
cantinued  his  march  with  the  jrreatest  de«oatch 
towards  Dynachium,  where  Pompejr  had  col- 
fected  his  stores^  and  formed  his  onncipal  maga- 
xineSk    By  his  unexpected  arrival  he  had  hopes 
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oC  being  tbie  to  finpriM  that  important  place, 
and  to  make  himaelf  maater  of  it,  before  a  auffi- 
dent  force  could  he  aatemMed  to  coTer  it 

Pompey,  in  execation  of  the  plan  he  had  form- 
ad,  was  on  his  march  from  Macedonia  towards 
the  coaat  of  Epima,  when  he  was  met  by  Vibul- 
fiua,  and  received  from  him  the  firrt  intelligenoe 
of  Ceaar'a  binding.  He  was  not  amused  with 
the  message  which  this  ofiker  brought  him,  nor 
^  he  attempt  to  retort  the  artiiioe,  ny  affecting 
to  be  deceived.  He  even  expressed  hinvelf  m 
terms  harsh  and  impolitic,  **That  he  neither 
chose  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  bold  his  life 
by  the  concession  of  Cesar;  and,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  detached  some  parties  to- 
wards the  coast  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country,  break  down 
bridges,  destroy  the  woods,  and  bkick  up'  the 
highways  with  the  timber  they  felled.'  He  sent 
expresses  Jto  Scipio^  with  an  account  of  Cosar's 
arrival  in  Epima,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  his 
passage  into  Europe,  with  ail  the  forces  he  had 
Men  able  to  assemble  in  Asia.  He  himaelf  ad- 
vanced with  great  diligence ;  and  bans  informed 
on  the  march,  that  Oricum  and  Apdkmia  had 
already  fUlen  into  the  enemy's  handa,  he  has> 
tened  to  save  his  magazines  and  stores  at  Dyrm- 
ehium,  and  without  stopping,  night  or  day, 
marehed  in  such  disorder,  that  many  deaerted 
as  from  a  cause  almdy  ruined  or  desperate.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  the  designs 
of  Cnsar  on  Dyrrachium ;  encamped  under  the 
walls,  sent  a  sc^uadron  of  ships  immediately  to 
retake  or  block  up  the  harbour  at  Orieym,  and 
ordered  such  a  diBposition  of  the  fleet  as  was  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  second  embark- 
ation from  Italy. 

Casar,  finding  himself  prevented  at  Dyrra- 
chium, halted  on  the  Apsos;  and,  in  order  to 
cover  Epirus  and  vrait  for  the  second  division  of 
his  troops  from  Italy,  prepared  to  intrench  him- 
aelf on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having  acoord- 
ingly  secured  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  this 
post^  he  himself  returned  with  a  single  legion  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  towns  in  his  rear, 
and  to  provide  for  the  suppiv  of  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  Bibulus,  on  the  part  of 
Pompey,  blocked  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
oommanded  the  pasBage  from  Italy  with  hia  fleet 

Calenus,  on  tne  part  of  Coear,  who  had  or^ 
ders  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  transportinff  his 
army  from  Brunduaium,  actually  embarkefi  and 
put  to  seat  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from 
Uesar,  with  intelligence  of  the  dispositions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  him.  he 
returned,  suffering  one  of  tho  vessels  that  nad 
accompanied  his  fleet  to  keep  on  her  way,  in 
order  to  carry  an  aoooont  of  his  motions;  bat  she 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

Bibulus^  who  oommanded  the  fleet  which  hy 
befine  Oiicum,  being  preduded  from  the  land  by 
the  partiea  which  Cssar  had  poated  along  the 
ahore,  forced  to  bring  his  daily  supplies  of  wood, 
water,  and  other  necessaries  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage from  Corcyra,  and  reduced  to  great  distress^ 
endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  a  nmtiation,  to 
obtain  a  ceaaation  of  arms.  But  Cssar,  who 
came  in  perK>n  to  Oricum,  on  hearing  of  thia 
proposition,  supposing  that  the  desiffn  of  Bibu- 
ins  was  to  find  an  opportunity,  vm&t  cover  of 
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the  trace,  to  procare  fdine  aopply  of  provisions 
and  water,  rejected  the  offer,  and  returned  to  his 
camp  on  the  Apous. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
took  post  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river. 
Dion  Caasius  and  Appian  agree  that  he  made 
some  attempt  to  pass  the  Apsos,  and  toforee 
Cosar  in  this  post ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of 
a  ford.  According  to  Ca8ar*s  own  account,  the 
armies  continued  to  observe  each  other,  and  the 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  bad  fte* 
qoent  conferences  from  the  opposite  banka.  It 
was  understood  that  in  theae  interviews  ho  hos- 
tilities should  be  offered.  Of  the  two  parties^ 
that  of  Csaar  was  the  more  engaj^ng  to  soldiera  i 
notwithstanding  his  own  affectation  of  regard  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  military 
letainen  still  hoped  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  govmiment.  He  therefore  encouraged  the 
communication  of  his  men  vrith  those  of  the  op- 
posite party.  On  this  occasion  VatiniuSi^by  his 
direction,  went  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  raisinff  his  voice,  complained  of  the  harah 
treatment  hitely  offered  to  Cfssar,  in  the  contempt 
shown  to  all  his  overtures  and  advances  to  peace. 
May  not  one  citizen,  he  said,  send  a  message  to 
another  when  he  means  only  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  1  He  proceeded  to 
lament  the  fiite  of  so  many  brave  men  as  were 
likely  to  pensh  in  this  quarrel ;  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  silence  by  many  of  both  armiee^ 
who  crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Ccaar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impressbn,  on  both  armies, 
when  reported  at  Pompey*s  quarters^  seemed  to 
be  too  serious  to  be  slighted.  An  answer;  there- 
fore, was  ffiven  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  thai 
on  the  fbUowinff  day  A.  Varo  should  be  sent  to 
any  place  that  rooold  be  agreed  upon  as  safe  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  there  receive  the  pro- 
positions that  should  be  made  to  him.  The 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
multitudes  from  both  armies  crowded  around 
them.  Pompej,  considering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  ffdn  time,  or  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
debauch  nia  men,  probably  gave  instructiona  to 
break  up  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  the 
future  Boould  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Soon  after  the  officen 
met,  some  darta,  probably  by  his  directions,  were 
thrown  from  the  crowd.  Both  sides  being  alarmed 
bj  this  circumrtanoe,  they  instantly  parted,  and 
withdrew  under  a  shower  of  missiles,  in  which 
numbers  were  wounded. 

The  &te  of  the  war  aeemed  to  depend  on  the 
vieUance  of  the  fleet,  and  on  the  difinculties  with 
which  Cssar  had  to  contend  in  bringinff  any 
reinforoemento  or  suppbes  from  Italy.  BmuliUi 
fnm  the  effect  of  fiitigue,  was  taken  danfferously 
ill;  but  eottkl  not,  upon  any  account  to  per- 
suaded to  leave  hia  station,  and  died  on  snipboard. 
There  being  nobody  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader  of  each  of  the 
sepante  squadroiia  acted  for  himself  without  any 
coneert  oeribomioa  Libo,  with  fifty  galleya,  set 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Epirus,  steerS  towards 
Brandusiom,  where  he  surprised  and  burnt  some 
tfiding  vessels,  one  in  particular  biden  with  com 
for  Csaar's  camp.  Encouraged  by  theae  siio- 
he  anchored  under  the  island  whkh 
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wtted  the  flKwth  of  the  huboor :  from  tbenoe  he 
kept  the  town  in  continual  alarm,  landed  in  the 
night  parties  of  archers  and  slingers,  with  which 
he  dispened  or  carried  off  the  patrole*  which  the 
en^my  employed  on  the  shore ;  and  thua^  master 
of  the  port  of  Brundiisium,  expected  fully  to  ob- 
fltmct  that  outlet  fiom  Italj,  and  to  awe  the 
neighbouring  coast.  To  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  Pompey,  that  the  other  divisions  of  the  fleet 
might  go  into  harbour;  that  his  squadron  alone, 
in  the  post  he  had  taken,  was  sufficient  to  cot  off 
Trom  Cesar  all  reinforcements  and  fiirther  sup- 
plies. But  in  this  he  presunied  too  much  on  the 
first  effects  of  his  own  operations.  Antony,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Casar  in  the  town  of 
BrundusiuoD,  by  placing  numerous  guards  at  every 
landing-place  on  the  contiguous  shore,  efiectually 
excluded  the  squadron  of  Libo  from  any  supply 
of  wood  or  water,  of  which  his  ships,  for  want  of 
stowage,  ooukl  not  have  at  any  one  time  a  oonsi- 
derabte  stock ;  and  be  reduced  them  to  ^uch  di»- 
tress  for  want  of  these  articles^  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abamdnn  their  station,  and  to  leave  the 
harbour  again  open  to  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  pressins  orders  arrived  from 
Casar  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
Dion  Cassios  and  Appian  relate,  that  he  himself 
being  impatient  of  delay,  embarked  alone  in  dis- 
guise on  board  of  a  barge,  with  intention  to  pass 
to  Brundusium;  that,  after  he  had  been  some 
time  at  sea,  the  weather  became  so  bad,  as  to  de- 
termine the  master  of  the  vessel  to  put  t»ack ;  but 
that  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of 
Casar,  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the  storm 
for  many  hours.  They  farther  relate,  that  the 
mariners  being  likely  to  &int,  the  passenger  at 
bst  discovered  himself  and  encoun^^  them  to 
persist,  by  telling  them  that  they  carried  Casar 
and  his  fortunes ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  afterwards  entrusted  his 
orders  to  a  messenffer;  but  that  he  returned  to 
camp  before  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  ab- 
sent He  himself  says,  that  some  months  beinff 
past,  and  the  winter  far  advanced,  he  suspected 
that  some  opportunities  of  effecting  the  passage 
of  his  second  division  bad  been  lost ;  that  he  was 
become  highly  impatient,  and  wrote  to  hasten  the 
embarkati(m;  informing  his  officers,  that  they 
might  run  ashore  any  where  between  Oricum 
and  Apoilonia ;  as  the  enemy's  fleet,  havinj^  no 
harbour  in  those  parts,  were  frequently  obhged, 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the  coast 

Upon  these  orders,  the  troops  with  ffreat  ar- 
dour began  to  emlnirk.  They  consisted  of  four 
k^ons  an«J  eight  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel,  they  set  sail,  and  steered  lor  the  coast  of 
Epinia,  but  were  drove  to  the  northward  ;  and  on 
the  second  day  passed  ApoUonia,  and  were  dia- 
oovered  by  the  enemy  from  DyrrachiuoL  As 
they  wer(3  far  to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  on  which  Ca»aar  had  instructed  them  to 
land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them  with  this  wind 
to  attempt  getting  to  the  southward,  they  chose 
to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer  for  some  conve- 
nient harbour,  northward  of  all  Pompey's  stations. 
But  in  t  llowing  this  course,  as  they  passed  by 
Dy  *:  achium  they  were  instantly  chased  by  Ctuiu- 
tufl  (7oponius,  who  commanded  Pompey's  squad- 
ron at  that  place,  chiefly  consisting  of'^Rhodian 
gaUejs.    The  wind  ai 'first  was  moderate^  and 


Coponins  expected  easily  to  weather  the  head- 
lands that  were  to  leeward  of  bis  poet;  an^ 
though  it  rose  considenbly  after  he  eK  siil,  he 
still  continued  to  struggle  against  it  As  soon  as 
Antony  observed  this  enemy,  he  crowded  sail 
and  made  for  the  nearest  hart»ur ;  being  in  the 
bay  of  Nympheus,  about  three  miles  b^ond  Lia- 
sust>  on  the  coaat  of  Dalmatia.  This  bay  opened 
to  the  south,  and  was  very  acoeasible,  thoagD  not 
secure  with  the  present  wind.  He  ehoae,  how- 
ever, to  riak  the  loss  of  some  shipa^  rather  than 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  made  directly 
for  this  plaoe.  ^oon  after  be  entered  the  har- 
bour the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  froin 
which  his  ships  were  now  sufficiently  covered, 
and  he  debarked  without  any  loss.  At  the  aame 
time  the  wind,  in  consequence  of  this  change, 
blowing  more  directly  on  the  land,  and  more  vio- 
lently, Dore  hard  on  Coponius,  forced  him  open 
the  shore,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  galleya, 
being  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  and 
wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  aafe  into 
the  bay  of  Nympheus  landed  three  veteran  lo- 

gions,  with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  eight 
undred  horse.  Two  of  his  transpoila,  one  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  new  raised  troops ; 
the  other,  with  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred 
veterans,  beins  heavy  sailers,  fell  astern ;  and  it 
being  night  before  they  arrived,  mistook  their  way, 
and,  instead  of  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  aa 
anchor  before  Lissus^  Ottacilius  Crassos,  who 
was  stationed  with  a  body  of  hoisv  in  that  place 
to  observe  the  coaat,  manned  some  small  boat^ 
surrounded  these  transports  and  ofi*ered  the 
troopa  who  were  on  board  favourable  terms  if 
they  would  agree  to  surrender.  Upon  thb  aum- 
mons  the  new  levies  accordingly  struck ;  hot  the 
veterans  ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and  tiaving 
Umded,  fought  their  way,  with  the  kas  of  a  few 
men,  to  Nympheus,  where  they  joined  the  main 
body  of  their  army  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 
The  cokiny  of  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Ca- 
sar, as  a  part  of  the  province  of  lUyricum,  and 
now  appeared  to  fitvour  his  cause;  Ottacilioa 
therefore  thought  proper  to  withdraw  with  his 
garrison ;  and  Antony  having  statbned  some  of 
the  transports  at  this  place  to  enable  Casar  to 
embark  his  army  for  Italy,  if,  as  was  reported, 
Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove  the  scene  of 
the  war  into  that  country ;  and  having  sent  the 
remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were  atUl 
left  at  Brundurium,  he  despatcbfld  messengen  to 
Casar  with  the  particulara  of  his  voyaoe,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  at  which  he  had  knde«L 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  un- 
der Antony,  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  from  the 
stations  both  of  Pompey  and  of  Casar,  steering 
to  the  northward ;  but  it  was  not  known  for  some 
days  what  was  become  of  them.  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  inteOigence,  thot  they  had  eflected  a 
hmding  to  the  northward,  both  parties  determined 
to  move  to  that  quarter.  Pompey  decamped  in 
the  night,  and  knowing  the  route  which  Antony 
was  luely  to  take,  placed  himself  in  hia  way, 
iriving  oiden  that  tne  army,  without  ligbtin^ 
fires  or  sounding  their  trumpets,  should  remain 
in  profound  silence.  Antony,  however,  tiavinff 
intelligence  of  this  disposition  of  the  enemvi  dM 
not  advance.   Caaar,  in  the  mean  time,  totavour 
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his  jnnction,  was  oUified  to  make  a  considemble 
circuit,  ascended  on  tne  banks  of  the  river  Apsos 
^  to  a  ford  at  which  he  passed ;  from  thence  con- 
tinued his  inarch  to  the  northward,  and  seenied  to 
advance  on  Pompey's  riffht,  while  Antony  re- 
mained in  his  front    In  thb  situation,  Pompe^, 
apprehending  that  he  might  be  attacked  on  dif- 
ferent sides  at  onoe  by  Cssar  and  by  Antony, 
thought  proper  to  quit  his  station ;  and  leaving 
their  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to  Asparagium,  a 
strong  post  about  a  day's  march  from  Dyrrachium. 
Cesar  having  obtained  this  great  reinforce- 
ment, was  no  longnr  so  anxious  as  he  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  preservation  of  his  possessions  upon 
the  coast    His  enemies,  by  tfate  auperiority  of 
their  fleets,  could  prevent  his  receiving  any  regu- 
lar supply  of  provisions  from  the  sea.    It  was 
necessary  fbr  biro,  therefore,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  some  other  resource,  and  be  in  con- 
dition to  act  on  the  o^nsive,  to  extend  his  quar- 
ters by  land,  and  to  cover  some  tract  of  oounti^ 
from  which  he  could  subsist  bis  army.    For  this 
purpose  he  removed  from  Oricom  the  legion  that 
was  stationed  at  that  place ;  taking  such  precau> 
tions  as  were  neoessaiy  to  secure  his  shipping  in 
the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea.    He  aiew  the 
mater  part  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in 
tne  mouth  of  the  harbour;  and  placed  another  at 
anchor  near  it,  mounted   with  a  considerable 
tower,  and  manned  with  a  proper  force.    Being 
thus  secured  on  the  coast,  he  sent  numerous  de- 
tachments in  different  directions :   L.  ^  Cassius 
Longinus,   with  a  legion  of  new  levies,  into 
Theasaly;  C.  Galvisius  Sabinus,  with  five  co- 
horts and  a  l^rty  of  horse,  into  ^tolia;  Cn. 
Pomitius  Calvisiu&  with  two  legions^  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth,  into  Macedonia';  giving  strict  charge 
to  each  of  ^these  officers^  that  they  should  collect 
all  the  forage  and  [iBovisions  which  those  or  the 
neighbouring  countries  could  furnish. 

As  Pompey  had  relied  much  on  the  authority 
of  gofvemment,  with  which  he  was  vested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  which  he  believed  gave 
his  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exercise  of  thoae 
popular  art%  with  which  Cassar  thouffht  proper 
to  recommend  his  cause,  he  threatened  to  punish 
the  refractory  more  than  he  encouraged  or  re- 
warded the  dutiful ;  and  he  often  therefore  ex- 
torted services  from  the  provinces^  neglecting  the 
necessary  attention  to  conciliate  thar  affections ; 
and  such  were  the  efiects  of  this  conduct,  that  the 
detachments  which  now  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Cesar  wore  every  where  favourably  received. 
Sabinus  made  himself  master  of  JEtoiia.  Lon- 
ginus found  the  people  of  Thetoily  divided,  and 
was  joined  by  one  of  the  ^rties.  Calvisius, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  had  deputations 
fiom  many  towns  and  districts  of  the  province, 
with  assurances  of  favour  and  submission ;  and 
by  these  means  the  possessions  of  Coear,  even  in 
those  countries  on  which  his  antagonists  had 
chiefly  depended,  began  to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  was  thought  an  unpardonable  error  in  Pom- 
pey, thus  to  aimer  his  quarters  to  be  overrun  by 
an  enemy  who  had  but  recently  acquired  a  foot- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  whose  army  was,  in  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  light  infiuitry,  as  well  as  of 
regular  foot,  greatly  inferior  to  nia  own.  Pom- 
pey, however,  knowing  the  interest  which  Ce- 
sar had  in  brimjing  the  omtest  to  a  speedy  de- 
cwon,  did  not  eEooSB  to  divi4e  his  niees,  and  be 
ittBed  fbr  the  ■eeoxity  of  thp  aoutfafltt  and  inland 
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piovinoes,  on  the  legions  which  were  soon  ezr 
pected  to  land  from  Asia  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  Macedonia  or  Thessaly. 

Scipio,  beinff  the  faUu^-in-law  of  Pompey,  had 
been  employed  in  assembling  the  forces  ot  Asia, 
and  had,  by  severe  exactions,  availed  himself  o? 
the  resources  of  that  opu'ent  province.  He  waa 
still  occupied  in  this  servke  at  Ephesus,  when  h» 
received  from  Pompey  an  account  of  Cesiir'a 
arrival  in  Epirus^  and  an  order  without  delay  t» 
transport  his  army  into  Europe.  He  accordingly^ 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Cesar's  detachments  at 
their  several  places  of  destination,  debarked  in 
the  bay  of  Therme,  or  of  Tbessalonica,  and 
penetrated  into  Maciedonia,  directing  his  man:h 
towards  the  quarters  of  the  two  legions  which 
Cesar  had  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Domitius  Calvisius,  and  gave  a  general  alarm  on 
his  route;  but  beinff  arrived  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitius,  lie  turned  on  a  sudden  into 
Thessaly,  as  thinking  Longinus^  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  that  country  with  one  legion  of  raw 
troops,  might  be  made  an  easier  prey. 

To  lighten  his  march,  he  left  bis  baggage  un- 
der a  giuud  of  eight  cohorts,  commanded  by  Fa^ 
vonius  on  the  Hiuiacmon,  a  river  which  separatea 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  with 
great  despatch  towards  the  quarters  of  Longinus. 
This  omoer,  greatly  alarmra  at  his  sudden  ap- 
proach, and  nustaking,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
enemy  a  body  of  Thracian  horae  whkh  were 
coming  to  his  own  assistance,  hastily  withdrew 
hff  the  inounteins,  and  continued  his  retreat  to> 
Ambracia.  Sdpb  was  about  to  pursue  Longinua 
on  the  route  be  liad  taken,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  earnest  representations  from  Favonius,  the 
omcer  he  had  left  to  guard  his  bsggage ;  inform- 
ing him,  that  his  post  was  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  forced  by  Calvisius,  who  was  on  hia 
maich  through  Macedonia  for  that  purpose. 
Scipio  aoconiingly  returned  with  all  possible  de- 

rtch  to  the  Iuuacinon»  and  arrived  at  the  post 
Favonius,  after  the  dust  which  arose  from  the 
march  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  plain ; 
and  thus  came  barely  in  time  to  sustain  his  party, 
and  to  rescue  his  bi^gage. 

The  armies  continued  to  occupy  the  opposite 
bonks  of  the  Haliacmon ;  and  as  Scipio,  ny  the 
flight  of  Longinus^  was^  become  master  of  all 
Thessaly,  Calvisius  continued  in  possession  of 
Macedonia,  and  from  thence  secuiVd  a  consider- 
able source  of  supply  to  Cesar's  army. 

It  wouU  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pom- 
pey's affairs^  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dila- 
tory plan  he  had  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  have  risked  an  action  between  these  se- 

Grate  bodies  on  the  Haliacmon,  rather  than  to 
ve  sufiered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
of  so  many,  posts  of  consequence ;  and  Scipio  a&i 
cordiogly  passed  the  river  with  a  view  to  bring  on 
an  engagement ;  but  after  some  stay  on  the  plain, 
finding  no  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
any-hopea  or  success,  he  repassed  the  river,  and 
having  occupied  his  former  station,  there  passed 
some  partial  encounters  between  such  as  were 
advanced  on  the  different  sides^  but  without  any 
considerable  event 

While  so  many  laige  bodies,  detached  fh»B 
the  prindjpal  armiea,  were  thus  contending  in 
Thessaly  tat  the  possession  of  the  county,  Pom- 
pey remained  to  cover  the  ground,  which  was  of 
gnater  impovtanoe  to  him,  m  thA  OieighbottrhflDd 
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of  the  MA,  tnd  the  port  of  DyiradihiiiL  Hftving, 
tt  the  diitence  of  tbout  a  day*s  march  in  hit 
rear,  this  town  and  harbour  as  a  place  of  arms, 
«t  which  he  had  deposited  his  mis^aanes  and 
•tores,  and  firom  which  he  recetved  his  ordinary 
supply  of  proviffloni^  he  had  taken  his  roeasares 
to  protract  the  war;  and  trastins;  to  his  own  su- 

Serior  resources,  both  by  sea  and  by  hind,  did  not 
oubt  thst  by  waiting  until  the  countries  which 
Cssar  had  occupied  should  be  exhausted,  he 
might  force  him  to  retire  from  the  contest  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle.  To  hasten  this  event,  he  en- 
deavoured every  where  to  straiten  his  quarters  in 
the  country,  and  to  block  up  or  destroy  all  the 
harbours  he  had  on  the  coast 

Gn»U9,  the  eldest  of  Pompey*s  sons,  command- 
niff  the  ^ryptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  this  p4ao 
which  haa  been  laid  to  harass  the  enemy,  with- 
out exposing  their  cause  to  a  general  haxard,  at^ 
tacked  Cssai's  principal  naval  station  at  Oricum, 
raised  the  vessel  that  nad  been  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  forced  the  armed  galley  that  was 
stationed  before  it,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  all 
the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in  the  port  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Lissua,  burnt  thirty  tran- 
sports which  Antony  had  left  in  the  harbour; 
but  havin;^  made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was 
fepubed  with  loss. 

Css'tr,  on  the  opposite  part,  sensible  of  the  in- 
terest which  he  had  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  decision,  advanced  upon  rompey,  forced  a 
place  of  some  strength  that  covered  his  front,  and 
encamped  in  h'ls  presence.  The  day  after  he 
arrived  in  this  position,  either  to  bring  on  a 

general  action,  or  to  gain  the  reputation  <h  brav- 
ig  his  antagonist,  he  farmed  nis  army  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  camps ;  but  as  Pompey 
continued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and 
as  the  recent  losses  which  Cesar  bad  sustained 
in  his  shipping,  and  on  the  coast,  rendered  hb 
prospect  of  futuhs  supplies  or  reinforcements 
every  day  less  secure,  he  projected  a  movement, 
by  which  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  preclude  the  enemy  from  all  his  re- 
sources in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dyrrachium. 
For  this  purpose,  and  that  Pompey  might  the 
less  suspect  any  important  design,  he  decamped 
in  the  day,  and  havinv  a  large  circuit  to  make, 
directed  his  march  at  first  from  Dyrrachium,  and 
was  thought  to  retire  for  want  of  proviuons ;  but 
in  the  night  he  changed  his  direction,  and  with 

great  diligence  advan(%d  to  the  town.  Pompey 
aving  inteliivence  of  the  change^  which  Cssar 
had  mide  in  his  route  during  the  lught,  perceived 
his  design ;  and  havinT  a  nearer  way  to  Dyrra- 
chium, still  expected  by  a  rapid  march  to  arrive 
before  him.  But  Cassar  having  prevailed  on  his 
inen,  notwithstanding  the  great  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  continue  their  march  with  little 
interruption  all  night,  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  avenue  to  the  town,  when  the  van  of  Pom- 
pe/s  army  appeared  on  the  hills. 

Fompey  thus  shut  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
whers  oe  had  placed  his  magazines  and  stores, 
and  from  the  only  harbour  he  had  on  the  coast, 
was  obliged  to  take  pooBesston  of  the  Petra,  a 
small  promontory  which  covered  a  little  creek  or 
bay  not  fiir  from  the  town,  and  there  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  harbour,  by  bringing  ships 
of  burden  to  unload,  and  by  procuring  supplies 
in  boats  from  his  magazines  and  stores  in  the 
town ;  and  in  this  manner  wu  still  in 


to  avoid  any  immwiiato  lUt  of  \m  fertuiwi  m  k 
sinffle  action. 

Casar,  on  the  other  ^uid,  being  disapfioiiited 
in  the  design  he  had  formed  to  exdode  the  enen  j 
from  their  magazines  in  the  town  of  Dyrrachiain, 
and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  decision,  his  own  commvm- 
cation  with  Itidy  being  entirely  cot  ofi|  and  the 
fleets  he  had  ordered  finom  thenoe,  ftorn  Sicily, 
and  from  (jauL  having  .met  with  unexpected  de- 
lays, 'sent  an  officer,  named  L.  Caniueiusi  ialo 
Gpirusi  with  a  commission  to  draw  into  maga* 
zines  all  the  com  that  could  be  found  in  that  or 
the  neighbouring  diitricts^  and  to  secare  them  al 
oroper  places  for  the  use  of  his  army.  Tlmi^ 
liowever,  in  a  country  that  was  mountainous  and 
barrvn,  itself  commonly  oupptied  with  com  from 
abroad,  and  htely  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  was  not  likely  to  furnish  him  with  any 
considerable  supply,  or  to  enM^  him  for  any 
time  to  support  a  dilatory  war.  His  genius  wae 
therefore  at  work  by  some  speetfier  course  to 
harass  his  enemy,  and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the 
contest 

In  these  cucumstaneesi  howeveri  he  did  not 
neglect  his  usual  artifices  to  amuse  and  distiaot 
his  antagonists  with  great  professions  of  modera- 
tion, and  with  overtures  of  peace.  On  hearing 
of  Scipb's  arrival  in  Europe,  affecting  to  have 
despaired  of  obtaining  peace  by  any  fortner  dirsct 
applications  to  Pompo^  hinumfl  and  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  reason  of^the  fother-in-law  agaiiMt 
the  obstinacy  of  the  son,  he  sent  Clodiui^  their 
common  friend,  with  tetters  and  instructiona,  to 
inform  Sci|Ho  of  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  to 
obtain  an  equitable  accommodation,  "  all  which, 
he  presumell^  had*bitherto  failed,  through  the 
unhappy  timidity  o(  those  he  entrusted  with  hia 
messages,  and  from  their  not  having  courage  lo 
deliver  them  properiy  to  their  general.  But  sub- 
joined that,  through  the  mraiation  of  Sdpio^ 
who  could  deliver  himself  with  so  much  fnodom, 
who  could  advise  with  so  much  authority ;  and 
whc^  being  at  the  head  of  a  gi^sat  army  attached 
to  his  person,  could  even  enforce  what  was  just, 
he  might  expect  a  different  issue  to  prnpositioiis 
so  &ir  and  so  reasonable.  And  that  in  this  event 
Scipio  would  have  the  honour  of  being  the  le- 
storer  of  tranquillity  and  good  order  to  Italy,  c£ 
peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  empire."  Clodius  was  recei^  with  le- 
spect ;  but  on  delivering  his  message,  it  appean 
tnat  all  farther  communication  was  refused  him 
as  a  person  who  came  to  insult  uf  amuse  with 
folse  pretensbns.  Cssar,  indeed,  was  hiinsel£ 
as  usual,  so  far  from  trotting  to  the  efleet  or 
these  propositions^  or  so  fiir  from  remitting  hb 
own  operations  in  order  to  confirm  his  ijedlle 
professions,  that  he  even  redoubled  his  efioits  in 
that  very  ouarter  which  was  entrusted  to  Sdnio; 
and  as  he  nad  alrfadyposscased  himself  of  Epi- 
rus,  Acamania,  and  JEtolb,  he  carried  his  viewv 
still  farther  on  that  side,  and  sent  Pusius  Cakenue 
to  be  joined  by  Longinus  and  Sabinos,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  the  isUimus  of  Corinth^  to  pene- 
trate into  Achaia. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  pio- 
ject,  which  to  those  who  do  not  reooHeot  the 
amazing  works  which  were  frequently  executed 
by  Roman  armiea^  particularly  by  that  of  Caaar 
himself  will  anpear  so  vast,  and  even  rnmantir, 
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ta  iBvat  Pompej  in  hk  oamp,  tlwiigb  at  tlie 
head  of  an  army  snperior  t^  his  own,  and  ohlim 
him  to  reoede  from  the  coaat, .  or  eubmit  to  oe 
ittfeitei  with  Mnei^  and  oompletelv  shot  out 
from  the  oountry.  •  For  thie  jpurpoae  be  oocnpied 
■everal  hi'b  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Pompey's 
eamp^  fltfengthened  them  with  fofta,  joined  thoae 
forta  by  linea  of  communication  aeroaa  the  vaK 
leya,  and  eoon  appeand  to  baire  projected  a  oom- 

£lete  ehain  Of  redoobta,  and  a  line  of  drcomval- 
ttion. 

Pompey,  to  coanteract  this  daring  project,  took 
poaaenion  of  some  beighta  in  hiv  tnm,  fortified 
and  joined  them  in  the  aaoM  manner,  and  while 
the  one  endeavoured  to  contract,  the  other  en- 
deavonifd  lo  enlarf^  the  compaas  of  their  worka. 
*  The  arcben  and  slingeia  on  both  aidea,  aa  in  the 
operationa  of  a  aiege^  were  employed  to  annoy 
the  workmen.  The  armiea  lay  under  arma,  and 
fought  in  detail  for  the  pomiFwion  of  adyan- 
taeeoua  groonda.  When  forced  from  one  height 
which  they  atteoipted  to  occupy,  they '  aeiaed 
upon  another  that  waa  contiguous,  and  still  coo- 
tiaoed  their  line,  though  oUiged  to  change  its 
diroBtion. 

In  these  opentionsi  a  campaign  that  began  in 
January  with  the  landing  of  Csaar  on  the  coast 
of  Epiro%  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  both  parties  had  undergone  great  la- 
bour, and  wen  exposed  to  peculiar  distress. 
Casar's  army,  alreaay  inured  at  the  blockade  of 
Aleaia,  and  the  sieges  of  Marseilles  and  of  Ava- 
rieum,  to  toils  like  those  in  which  they  were  now 
eni^ged,  flattered  themselves  with  a  uke  glorious 
issue  to  their  present  hbours.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  oblij^  to  subatitute  in  its 
place  a  kind  of  root  boiled  up  with  milk;  but 
were  comforted  under  this  hardahi^  vrith  the 
praep«)Ct  of  fieUs  which  were  replenished  with 
lipenins  corn,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  a 
plentiful  harvest  Thr^  not  only  continued  their 
countervallations  with  incredible  toil,  but  turned 
or  interrupted  all  the  rivulets  or  springs  that 
formerly  watered  the  grounds  on  which  the  ene> 
mt  were  now  encamped. 

Pompey's  army,  on  their  part,  were  less  inured 
to  such  toilsome  operations.  They  had  plenty 
of  bread,  which  came  to  them  with  ever^  winu, 
from  the  different  coasts  that  were  still  m  their 
poesession,  but  were  in  great  dtstreas  for  want 
of  water  and  forage :  many  of  their  borws  had 
died;  the  men,  too  long  confined  to  the  same 
ground,  and  to  the  same  air,  which  was  infected 
with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcases, 
being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  be- 
eome  extremely  aickly. 

Pompey,  nevertheless^  held  his  enemy  at  some 
disadvant^e  by  the  superiority  of  his  numbera, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  be  obliged  him 
to  form  and  to  defend;  and  it  appeara  that  he 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages  with  all  those 
abilities  of  a  grsat  officer,  whicn  be  waa  justly 
supposed  lo  possess.  He  not  only  forced  Uasar, 
without  baxarding  a  general  action,  to  recede 
from  amiy  of  the  heights  which  he  attempted  to 
occupy,  and  obliged  Dim,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  eompass  of  his  lines;  but  likewise 
alarmed  him  by  various  atlacka  on  the  works 
which  he  had  already  completed,  and  in  aome 
plaoea  forced  open  the  ban  which  the  enemy  had 
pbeed  in  his  way,  and  aecovered  hia  own  oom- 
inaw  with  the  oowilij  bcfove  him. 


But  aa  Cclaar  could  pnaent  hia  whole  army  in 
many  places  to  cover  the  works  he  was  exccut- 
in|^.  It  was  impossible,  without  risking  a  general 
action,  which  Pompey  avoided,  entirely  to  atop 
his  progress. 

In  the  courre  of  these  operationi^  it  appean^ 
from  the  text  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  though 
incomplete,  that  the  armies  changed  the  ground 
of  their  principal  encampments  as  well  as  the 
disposition  of  some  sepante  posts,  and  mutually 
harassed  each  other  with  frequent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  Cesar  mentions  no  less  than  six 
capital  actions  which  happened  in  one  day  at  the 
lines  of  circumvallation,  or  under  the  walls  of 
Dyrrachium ;  and  in  most  of  (hem  it  is  probaUe 
that  Pompey  had  the  advantage,  as  he  acted  on 
the  atring,  or  smaller  circumference,  while  his  an- 
tagonista  moved  on  the  bow,  or  the  wider  circle. 
^  Pompey  completed  hii  own  line  of  drcumvaUa- 
tion  to  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  having  a  chain  oi 
four-and-twenty  redoubts  on -the  different  hiUa 
over  which  it  waa  carried.  By  this  work  h# 
obliged  Cesar  to  recede  half  a  mile  beyond  binii 
and  to  extend  his  compsss  to  about  aeventeen 
miles  in  circumference. 

The  extremities  of  both  their  works  termi- 
natod  on  the  ahore;  and  Ceaar  having  no  boatf 
or  ahips  to  oppose  to  the  numerous  craft  of  hia 
enemy,  ought,  perhaps,  by  the  consideration  o£ 
this  veiy  circumstance,  to  have  been  diverted  at 
firet  from  his  project.  But  as  he  aought  merely 
for  occasions  of  action,  be  was  content^  with  tH 
hopes  of  finding  them  even  under  such  disadvan- 
tagea.  While  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
strength  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  tine  which 
was  nearest  the  town  of  Dymdiium,  in  ord^  to 
prevent  the  access  ot  Pompey  to  his  maciazines, 
ne  proposed  to  fortify  the  other  extremity  of  it 
with  double  works,  and  had  already  thrown  up^ 
at  the  distance  of  two  huhdred  yarda  from  eac^i 
other,  two  entrenchments,  consisting  of  a  parapet 
ten  feet  high,  and  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide ;  one 
fodng  the  lines  of  Pompey,  the  other  turned  to 
the  field,  in' order  to  guard  against  any  suriirise 
from  parties  whuh,  coining  by  water,  might  land 
in  his  rear.  He  was  likewise  about  to  join  these 
entrenchments  by  a  traverse  or  flank,  to  cover 
him  from  the  aea. 

Before  this  work  waa  completed,  Pompey  ma^e 
a  disposition  to  force  him  at  this  extremity  of  hia 
lines,  and  of  consequence  to  open  a  way  to  his 
rear  over  the  whole  extent  of  bis  works.  For 
this  purpose  he  brought  in  the  night  ex  entire 
iegbns,  or  sixU  cohorts,  to  that  part  of  his  own 
works  which  faced  thin  place.  He  embarked  a 
numerous  body  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other 
Kzht  troo^  having  their  helmets  and  shields  for- 
tified, as  it  seems  was  the  custom,  with  baaket 
work,  to  break  the  tbroe  of  the  stones  which  were 
likely  to  shower  from  the  enemy's  parapets,  aiuf  fur- 
nbhed  with  great  quantities  of  nscines  and  other 
materials  proper  to  fill  up  the  ditch.  This  em- 
barkation waa  effected  in  the  niffht ;  and  the  of- 
ficer who  commanded  it  had  oruen  to  land  part 
of  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  both  Cassai's  en- 
trenchments, and  another  part  between  them 
where  the  work  was  still  moomplete.  Thesp 
separate  divisions  were  to  be  supported  by  th^ 
wQoie  forae  of  the  Ic^gions  in  front,  who  wen  to 
take  advantage  of  any  eflfect  which  the  missiles 
from  their  boats  might  produce  on  the  flank  or 
the  imt  of  the  ^namy. 
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Tlwie  attackt  w&n  aeoofdingly  imde  at  day 
break,  in  three  different  places  at  onoe,  and  had 
all  the  confleqoenoei  of  a  oompteie  sarpriae. 
They  fell  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  sta- 
tion of  the  ninth  legion,  of  which  the  piquets 
and  other  guards  wing  instantly  routed,  the 
whole  legion  was  put  under  arms  to  support 
them;  bat  soon  infected  with  the  panic,  was 
carried  off  in  the  flight.  Antony,  who  occupied 
the  nearest  station  on  the  heights,  appearing  in 
that  instant  with  twelte  cohorts,  and  a  better 
countenance,  Btoppcd  for  a  while  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  nirnished  a  retreat  to  the  troopa 
that  were  routed. 

The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  Casar  himselll  by 
fires  lighted  on  all  the  hills,  and  he  hastened  to 
the  ground  with  as  manv  cohorts  ss  could  be 
8paT«l  from  the  posts  in  his  way ;  but  he  came 
Coo  late,  Pompey  had  already  forced  the  entrench- 
ments, had  burrt  from  bis  confinement,  and  was 
1)eginning  to  encamp  in  a  new  position,  where, 
-without  losinff  his  communication  with  the  sea, 
he  rendered  abortive  for  a  long  time  Casai*s  pur- 
pow  of  excluding  him  from  tM  supplies  of  neces- 
saries or  conveniences  which  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  to  com- 
mand a  free  access  to  water  and  forase,  from  the 
-want  of  which  he  had  been  ehiefiy  distressed  in 
his  late  situation. 

Thus  Casar,  fiir  from  reaping  the  fruits  which 
he  expected  from  the  labour  of  so  many  months, 
liegan  to  incur  the  censure  of  a  visbnaiy  pro- 
jector, who  presumed  to  practise  on  the  ablest 
captain  of  the  age  the  arts  with  which  he  had 
aucceeded  against  ignorant  barbarian]^  or,  at 
most,  against  generafi  of  mean  capacity. 

These  circumstances,  however,  probably  made 
no  impression  on  Casar  hiinselt  nor  greatly 
altered  the  confidence  of  his  army :  he  presented 
himself  again  before  the  enemy  in  their  new 
positiort,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  their  presence, 
still  determinod  to  act  on  the  offensive^  even  in 
the  se(^uel  of  attempts  in  which  he  had  &iled. 
An  action  accordingly  followed,  of  which  the  re- 
•sult  is  evident,  although  it  is  difiinult,  from  the 
imperfect  text  of  his  Commentaries,  to  ascertain 
the  detail.  It  appean  that  both  armies  had 
chanffed  the  grouncl  which  they  had  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  hut  action ;  that  in  this  remove 
Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  the  camp  which 
Cssar  had  left;  and  as  his  army,  beinff  more 
numerous,  occupied  more  ground  than  tnat  of 
Cesar  had  done,  he  made  a  second  entrench- 
ment, quite  rouitl  that  which  had  been  formerly 
occupied  by  Ciesar.  This  camp  was  covered  by 
a  wood  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  paces,  on  the  other. 

While  Pompey  lay  in  this  position,  he  had 
thrown  up  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover 
his  access  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  this 
precaution,  he  thought  proper  to  change  his 

t round,  and  had  moved  about  the  distance  (^ 
alf  a  mile  on  his  march  to  occupy  a  new  situa- 
tion, when,  for  some  purpose  tnat  is  not  ex- 
phdned,  he  thought  proper  to  send  back  a  legion, 
or  large  detachment  of  his  army,  to  resume  the 
possession  of  the  camp  he  had  so  reoentU  left 

Casar,  on  his  part,  neln^  occupied  in  fortifyins 
a  camp  in  the  last  situation  he  had  taken,  and 
observmg  this  detachment  sent  off  from  the  ene- 
mj,  thought  it  gava  him  a  fiivouiahla  opportonily, 


by  euttbjg  it  ofI|  to  recover  part  of  the  credit  he 
hlid  lost  in  the  late  action.  While,  to  amuse  the 
enemy,  he  ordered  hia  men  to  continue  the  woifc 
In  which  they  yrtin  engaged,  he  himself  ttiafcbed 
with  twenty-three  cohorts,  in  two  divisions,  un- 
der cover  o^  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  unob- 
served, and  with  the  division  which  was  led  b7 
himself,  mixed  with  thecnefhj,  who  had  already 
taken  Dossession  of  the  exterior  lines,  and  dn«e 
them  iSrom  thence  to  the  interior  intrenchmenl^ 
with  great  slaughter.  The  other  division  being 
in  the  mean  time  to  attack  the  same  works  at  a 
different  pbce,  mistook  the  line  of  communication 
which  covered  the  access  from  the  camp  to  the 
river  for  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp  itaelfi  and 
before  they  perceived  their  mistake,  had  run  ahmg 
this  hne  to  a  great  distance  in  search  of  an  en- 
trance; when  observing,  at  last,  that  the  line 
along  which  they  mn  was  not  defended,  the  in- 
fimt^  went  over  it  first,  and  were  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry ;  but  the  time  which  they  had  kMt  by 
their  former  mistake  gave  Pompey  an  opportuni^ 
to.  come  to  the  relief  of  his  detachment.  As  aoon 
as  he  appeared,  Cesar's  cavalry,  finding  them- 
selves entangled  between  the  line  of  ooromumea- 
tion,  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp,  and  the  river, 
began  to  retire  with  great  precipitation,  and  were 
followed  by  the  foot,  who  fell  into  great  oonfuakm. 
That  part  of  Pompey's  detachment,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  had  been  defeated  br 
Casar,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  be  sunpoitea, 
rallied  in  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp ;  and  tne  party 
which  Cesar  himself  oominand«d  against  them, 
observing  the  precipitant  retreat  of  Uie  other  di- 
vision, saw  dangers  and  difficulties  accumulating 
on  every  side.  Imagining  that  they  were  about 
to  be  surrounded,  or  shut  up  within  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  back 
to  the  ditch,  and,  in  attempting  to  repass  it,  wera 
killed  in  such  heaps,  or  were  trodden  under  foot 
in  such  numbers,  that  the  slain  filled  up  the  ditch, 
and  made  a  passage  for  those  that  followed. 

In  this  state  ot  general  confusion  and  tenor, 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Casar,  whidi,  on 
other  occasions,  used  to  be  of  so  great  eflSect,  wera 
entirely  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a  standaid, 
upon  Cesar's  catching  it,  and  endeavouring  to 
stop  him,  quitted  his  hold,  and  continued  to  run 
witnout  it ;  a  rider,  whose  hone  he  had  seised 
by  the  bridle,  dbmounted,  and  ran  off  on  foot  The 
rout  was  complete;  but  the  ditches  and  works^ 
amongst  which  the  action  began,  as  they  embar- 
rassed the  flight  of  the  one  pertv.  so  they  retarded 
the  punuit  of  the  other;  and  rompey,  who  <fid 
not  expect  such  a  victory,  remained  in  suspenae. 
He  mistook  the  flight  of  Cesar's  army  for  a  feint, 
to  draw  him  into  some  ambuscade.  In  this  ha 
was  j^vemed,  probably  by  the  high  estimatioii 
for  discipline  and  valour  to  which  Casar'a  army 
was  so  ,  nstly  entitled ;  but  which  no  troops  can 
unifonniy  support  at  all  times :  and  if  it  be  true^ 
as  is  probable,  that  the  flight  of  an  army  in  actual 
rout  may  be  alwaya  distinguished  from  a  oon 
oerted  retreat,  he  on  this  day  committed  an  un 
pardonable  error;  and  Cesar,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  oversights,  though  not  the  ad- 
vantages, of  hu  enemy,  owns  that  be  hunaelf  lost 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  above  thirty  itend- 
ards  or  ookNin^  and  owed  the  preservation  of  hb 
army  to  the  exoeseve  caution  or  incapacity  of 
Pompey.  He  himself  acted  indeed  like  a  penon 
dafiHrtied,  inatand J  abaiidaiMd  aU  hia  Anous  IhMi 
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of  DyrradhitUD,  and  aU  his  oatposta;  and  to 
make  bead  againat  the  victor,  brooght  all  the 
■ealtered  parte  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  iir  the  mean  time,  loet  the  decisive 
moment,  or  was  not  sensible  of  his  advantage  till 
after  the  time  for  improvini;  it  was  past  But 
this  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  peroeived 
in  the  precise  moment  in  which  a  signal  advan- 
t^  oooU  have  been  made  of  it,  was  presently 
amrwards  greatly  exaggerated.  Pompey  had 
from  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  received  the  title  of  Imperator,  which 
he  continued  to  assume,  and  sent  nis  accounts  of 
the  action,  by  expresses,  to  every  part  of  the 
empire ;  hut  had  the  moderation  to  anstain  from 
the  practice  that  was  usual  in  the  case  of  victo- 
ries obtained  over  foreign  enemies,  that  of  bind- 
ing his  &sces  and  his  despatches  with  laurel. 

Gosar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
had  put  himself  in  a  very  anluous  situation.  He 
had  passed  over  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy  wete 
masters,  and  had  invaded  a  country  of  which 
they  were  in  possession,  with  Ibrces  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own :  but  this  daring  adventure,  which, 
even  in  its  firrt  sueoesses,  excited  astonishment, 
now  exposed  him  to  censure,  and  his  attempt  to 
invest  so  great  an  officer  as  Pompey,  at  the  need 
of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  appeared  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravagant  The  merit  of  all  his 
former  campaigns,  as  b  common,  began  to  be 
questioned  by  those  who,  after  the  event,  can  in- 
struct and  correct  every  general ;  and  the  glory 
he  had  gained  in  the  former  part  of  the  war  was 
entirely  obscured.    He  was  even  said  to  have 

Sined  the  Spanbh  army  by  eorruption,  and  to 
,ve  purchased  with  money  the  surrender  which 
he  pretended  to  have  forced  by  his  address  and 
his  sword.  People  returned  to  their  first  appre- 
hensions, that  Pompey  was  the  greatest  general 
which  any  age  or  nation  had  ever  prodoonl;  that 
he  had  emetually  put  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
test, and  had  left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  but 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Gato^  in  one 
of  the  councils  which  had  been  summoned  bv 
Pompey,  observed  that  Gnsar  had  aoquirrdjnuch 
popular  fovoor  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  to 
eveiy  man  who  did  not  actually  take  arms  against 
him ;  while  Pompey  and  his  folbwers,  by  pub- 
lishing thTeats  agamst  all  who  did  not  actually 
espouse  their  cause,  had  rendered  the  army  of 
the  republie  an  object  of  terror;  he  therefore 
moved  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  con- 
taining assurances,  that  every  town  not  actually 
in  arms  should  be  protected,  and  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  but  m  the  field  of  baUle.  A  re- 
solution to  this  purpose  had  been  accordingly 
published  ;^  bat  in  the  present  exultation  of  vic- 
tOTf  was  forgotten.  The  times  were  said  to^  re- 
quire exempmry  justice,  and  to  justify  executions 
and  forfeitures,  not  only  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tually in  arms  asainst  their  country,  but  of  those 
likewise  who  had  betra3red  its  cause  by  a  mean 
and  profligate  neutrality.  The  fovourites  of 
Pompey  alreadir,  in  imaginatbn,  sated  their  ve- 
.  veqge^  and  gratified  their  avarice^  at  the  expense 
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of  the  opposite  party  and  of  its  abettors.3  Every 
one  considered  the  use  which  be  himself  was  to 
oiake  of  the  victory,  not  how  it  might  be  secured 
or  rendered  complete. 

The  shock  which  GcBsar  had  received  in  so 
critical  a  time  and  situation,  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  to  be  decisive ;  he  had  abandoned 
his  Knea^  and  called  in  all  his  our-posts.  His 
army  appealed  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
misfortunes.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  in  numbera, 
greatiy  nduoed  by  their  losses,  and  follen  in  their 
own  estimation,  they  wera  not  soon  likely  to  re- 
cover courage  enough  to  ccmtend  for  tbe  field 
again  with  so  renowned  and  so  superior  an  ad- 
versary. 

Gssar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by* 
these  appearances ;  he  knew  what  was  the  force 
of  an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  general,  and 
which  was  not  likely  to  sink,  without  hopes  of 
recovery,  under  any  single  event  He  considered 
their  apparent  dejection  as  a  symptom  of  indigna- 
tion, and  of  rage  more  than  of  fear  or  debasement ; 
and,  instesd  of  Uame  or  reproach,  soothed  them 
with  consolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which 
he  industriously  framed  for  their  late  miscarriage. 
He  bid  them  recollect  thdr  former  actions,  and 
not  be  dismayed  by  a  single  accident  which  befel 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with. a 
spirit  so  much  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy 
th^  encountered :  "  If  fortune  has  crossed  us 
for  once,"  he  said,  *'  we  must  retrieve  onr  losses 
by  diUffence  and  resolution.  Difficulties  only 
excite  toe  brave,  and  awaken  their  ardours  you 
have  formeriy  experienced  difiiculties,  and  every 
soldier  who  was  at  Gergovia  will  remember  tfae 
effects  of  perseverance  uid  courage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  particu- 
lar officere  had  set  a  shsmeful  example ;  and  he 
supposed  that  by  singling  out  these  for  punish- 
ment, he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the  soldiers, 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  own  esteem.  For 
this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  infaaiy,  some 
bearera  of  stamlards,  wbo^  he  alleged,  had  misled 
the  troops,  whose  object  it  is  never  to  part  from 
their  coioura.  By  these  means  the  sullen  dejec- 
tion of  the  legions  was  changed  into  rage,  and 
an  ardent  impatience  to  retrieve  tbeii*  honour.* 
They  did  not  presume  to  importune  their  gene- 
ral to  be  entrusted  so  soon  again  with  his  for- 
tunes; but  they  imposed  voluntary  tasks,  by  way 
of  penance,  on  themselves,  sayinff,  that  they  had 
deserved  to  be  loaded  with  hsjidships.  Many  of 
the  superior  officera  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to 
Gcsar,  that  whatever  resolution  he  niigbt  have 
taken  for  the  future  plan  of  the  war,  so  fovour- 
able  a  disposition  in  the  army,  and  so  fiiir  an  op- 
portunity of  yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  incurred 
their  late  cusgraoe,  should  not  be  neglected,  nor 
suffered  to  escape.  Gesar,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a 
feverish  ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of 
consternation,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had 
more  of  despair  than  pf  rational .  confidence, 
against  tbe  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  nxvnt- 
ly  flushed  with  victory.  Nor  was  hp  safe  to  ro- 
main  in  his  present  situation,  without  any  posts 
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fat  hu  mr  lo  ncun.hb  oommunicaUon  with  the 
coontry,  and  without  any  immediate  pru^pect  of 
tupply  for  the  aufamtenoe  of  his  army. 

For  theie  reaaoQB,  Cesar  determined,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to  some 
distance  from  the  enemy.*  In  the  first  night 
after  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as  it 
Was  dark,  the  sick  and  wounded,  with  ail  the 
haffgage,  under  the  escort  of  a  legion,  were  sent 
o£fwith  orders  that  they  should  not  halt  till  they 
reached  ApoUoni%  being  a  inarch  of  about  thirty 
miles.  At  three  in  the  morning  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  observing  a  profound  silence,  turned 
out  of  the  camp  by  diflerent  gates,  and  took  the 
sime  route.  Two  legions  yet  remained  for  the 
•rear-guard.  These,  after  a  proper  interval,  being 
ready  to  depart,  sounded  the  usual  march  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  the  armv  was 
then  only  banning  to  move,  and  the  whole  being 
thus  already  on  their  vny,  and  without  any  in- 
cumbrance, they  soon  gained  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  from  the  enemy,  who  was  likely  to  pursue 
them. 

Pompey,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  ibllowed  with 
great  expedition.  After  marching  a  few  miles 
be  overtook,  with  his  cavsiry,  the  rear  of  Coear's 
army  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Gknusus ;  but 
bang  received  by  the  enemy's  horse,  interlined 
with  in&ntry,  could  make  no  impression,  and 
saw  them  efiect  the  passage  of  the  river  without 
any  considerable  loos. 

Cssar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  possession  of  the  hnes  which  he  had  formerly 
occupied  at  Asparagium ;  but  not  intending  to 
remam  on  this  ground,  gave  orders  to  the  legions 
to  rest  on  their  arms.  He  sent  forth  his  cavalry 
by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  if  witn 
intention  to  forage ;  but  with  orders  to  turn  round 
the  camp,  and  enter  it  again  by  the  rear.    Pom- 

gy  supposing,  from  these  appearances^  that 
Bsar  had  concluded  his  marco,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  followed  his  exam- 
ple, pitched  in  the  same  lines,  which  he  likewise 
nati  formerly  occupied  at  this  pbMe,  and  sufiered 
his  men  to  stray  m  search  of  forage  and  wood ; 
many  also  who^  in  the  hurry  with  which  they 
decamped  in  the  morning,  had  left  their  bagEage 
behincl  them,  were  now  allowed  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  returned  io  Dyrrachium  in  search 
of  iL 

Cosar,  who  waited  only  until  the  halt  he  had 
made  should  produce  this  effect  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  asain  p»ut  his  army  in  motion  aoout 
noon,  and  wiUiout  interruption  on  the  same  day 
completed  a  second  march  of  eight  niiles;  while 
Pompey's  army,  having  already  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  encamped,  were  not  in  condition  to 
foUow.  Caaar  continued  his  retreat  duriuff  some 
of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  having 
his  bacgage  advanced  some'  hours  before  him : 
and  I^>mpey,  having  lost  some  ground  by  the 
delay  of  the  first  day,  and  having  harassed  his 
army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on  the  fourth 
day  entirely  disoontinued  the  pursuit 

This  respite  gave  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 


sider the  plan  of  their  future  operations.  Cosar 
repaired  to  ApoUonia  to  knge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrean  of  his  armj^i  and 
to  make  a  proper  disposition  for  the  security  of 
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the  places  hjB  held  on  the  ooast  And  havii^ 
already  one  cohort  at  Lissus,  placing  three  aft 
Oricum,  and  four  at  ApoUonia,  he  oontinned  hi* 
route  from  thence  to  the  southward.  He  pro- 
posed, without  delay,  to  penetrate  into  Theaaaly, 
and  to  occupy,  for  the  subsistence  of  his  amiy,  ■■ 
much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile  oopntrr.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  if  Pompey  should  fcdbig 
him  thithei^  to  a  distance  from  nis  magaiines  and 
his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war  might  be  eontiniied 
between  them  upon  equal  termsi  If  he  attempted 
to  retake  Oricum  and  the  towns  on  the  eoast,  he 
must  expose  Scipio  and  the  body  under  his  com- 
mand, in  the  eastern  parts  of  Macedonia,  tp  be 
separately  attacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  preser^re 
Scipio  and  his  army,  he  would  be  obligra  to  quit 
his  design  upon  Oncum  in  order  to  support  them. 
If  he  shoula  pass  into  Italy,  it  was  pnmosed  Co 
follow  him  b^  the  coasts  of'^Dalmatia.  And  this 
last  alternative  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy, 
from  the  difficulties,  the  delays,  and  the  diacreot 
to  which  it  might  have  exposed  Cesar's  cauaa^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  preferable  choice  for 
Pompey.  It  was  accordingly  debated  in  council, 
whetner,  being  master  of  the  sea,  and  having 
abundance  of  shipping,  he  should  not  transpost 
his  army,  recover  the  possession  of  the  teat  cmT 
government,  and  strip  n»  antaconiet  of  that  au- 
thority which  be  derived  from  this  drcumstanoe? 
or,  whether  he  shoukl  not  stay  to  finish  the  re- 
mains of  the  war  in  Macedonia?  The  advan- 
tages likely  to  result  from  his  return  to  Rome  ia 
the  capacity  of  victor,  afWr  he  had  left  it  with 
some  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvioua.  But  the 
war  appeared  to  be  so  near  its  conclusion,  that  it 
was  reckoned  improper  to  leave  any  part  of  it 
unfinished.  It  was  argued,  that,  by  ouitting  the 
present  seat  of  the  war,  Cesar  would  be  m  to 
recover  his  forces  in  a  country  yet  fuUof  resouroe^ 
and  would  only  exchange  tlie  western  nut  of 
the  empire  for  the  east,  from  whence  Syila  had 
been  able,  and  from  whence  Pompey  himself  wes 
now  about  to  recover  the  city  ami  the  possession 
of  Italy. 

But  what  weighed  most  of  all  in  these  delibera- 
tions, the  safety  of  Scipio  rec^uired  the  presence 
of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.  ]l  he  shoolo  remove 
his  army  from  thence,  this  officer,  with  thefbroea 
recently  arrived  from  Asia,  would  iali  a  sarrifine 
to  the  eneiby. 

Upon  these  motives  both  armies,  having  their 
several  detachments  in  Thessaly,  and  separate  bo- 
dies to  support  or  to  rescue  from  the  dangen  w  hich 
threatenea  them;  the  generals  determined  to 
march  into  that  country,  and  calculated  their  re- 
spective movements,  so  as  to  out  off  the  enemv^s 
parties,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Ceear,  by  his 
march  to  ApoUonia,  had  been  turned  from  hia 
way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  defeat,  and 
being  supposed  on  his  flight,  was  harMsed  or  ifl 
received  by  the  country  as  he  passed.  The  mee- 
sengers,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Domitiu% 
were  intercepted  j  and  this  officer,  while  both  ar- 
mies were  advancing,  having  made  some  move- 
ments in  Macedonia  in  search  of  provisions,  and 
having,  with  the  two  legions  he  commanded^ 
fallen  into  Pompey's  route,  narrowly  e8caped| 
and  only  by  a  few  houiSi  being  surprised  end 
taken. 

Casar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Domi- 
tins,  and  being  joined  by  him  as  he  passed  tin 
mountains  into  Thesaaly,  oootiiuMd  hia  vaareh  to 
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Oonplu.  The  pQopI*  of  this  place  ha^ng  re- 
ftMod  to  admit  him,  m  ecakd  tbie  waH%  gave  the 
town  to  be  pillaged ;  and,  intending,  by  thia  ex- 

nle,  to  deter  othen  from  retaidm^  niB  march 
roHleaB  reflatanoe,  he  put  aH  the  inhabitants 
to  the  awonl.  When  he  arrived  at  Metropolis 
the  people,  terri6ed  by  the  &te  of  Gtomfphi,  threw 
open  their  gates ;  and  Gosar,  to  oontnst  thk  with 
the  former  example^  gave  them  protection.  From 
thence  to  LarisHL  where  Sdpio,  having  fidlen 
backfrom  the  Haliacmon,  then  lay  with  a  conn- 
deiable  army,  the  country  was  open,  and  Cosar, 
or  his.  ^Tti«Lwere  every  whero  received  without 
opinsition.  Having  passed  aU  the  lesKr  rivets 
which  fiUl  into  the  Penios,  he  took  fXMt  on  the 
Enipeus,  which  runs  through  the  district  of  Phar- 
salia.  Here  he  commanded  extensive  phiini^  co- 
vered with  forage  and  with  ripening  com ;  had  a 
veiT  fertile  country  to  a  neat  distance  in  his  rear; 
and  being*  joined  not  oiuy  by  Domitiufl,  but  pro- 
bably Ukevrise  by  the  legion  which  Longmus 
commanded  in  JEtolia,  in  all  amounting  to  ten 
legions,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  his  ofien- 
sive  operations. 

Pompey  directed  bb  motions  likewise  towards 
the  aarae  quarter;  but  although  he  had  the  more 
direct  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  maroh. 
Sdpio  advanced  from  Larissa  to  receive  him; 
and  being  joined,  they  took  post  together  on  a 
hdght  near  Pharsalus,  and  in  sight  of  CaBsar*8 
station,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles.'  The  armies  being  some  time  fixed 
in  this  position,  Cttsar  drew  forth,  in  the  front  of 
his  intrenchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist  It 
was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  ^ve  an 
enemy,  whom  he  had  brouffht  into  conaidenble 
straits,  an  opportunity  of  rwef  by  the  chance  of 
a  battle.  Bat  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  ii  was 

5 roper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  daring  man^ 
ay%  continued  to  torn  out  in  the  front  ^  their 
respective  lines.  Cnsar  advanced,  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey's  ground ;  but 
there  were  some  dillicuKies  in  the  way  of  bis  &r- 
ther  approach,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
gaffe  hiouelf  in  the'  presence  of  an  enemy,  nor 
did  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on  which 
he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  summer  being  for  spent,  and  all  the  forage 
and  com  of  the  neighbounng  plains  being  con- 
sumed, GasAr  began  again  to  suffer  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  a  battle  on  thb  grouml,  he  determined 
to  change  it,  for  some  situation  in  which  he  could 
more  easily  sobsiat  his  own  army,  or  by  moving 
about,  haiass  the  enemy  with  continual  marches, 
and  oblige  them  (^rhaps  to  ffive  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  fight  them  on  eoual  terms.  Having  re- 
solved on  this  plan,  and  having  appointed  a  day 
on  which  the  armies  should  move,  the  tents  being 
already  struck,  and  the  signal  to  mareh  given, 
while  the  van  was  passing  through  the  rear-gate 
of  the  canip^  it  was  observed  that  Pompey'e  army, 
being  foroaed  according  to  their  daily  practice, 
had  advanced  forther  than  usual  tlefore  their 
lines.  G«sar  immediately  gave  orders  to  halt, 
saying  to  those  who  were  near  him,  "  The  time 
we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come ;  let  us 
see  how  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves."    He  imme- 
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diately  ordered,  as  a  dgnal  of  battle^  a  pwple  en- 
sign to  be  hoisted  on  a  lance  imtbe  centre  of  the 
camp.1  Appian  says,  that  he  likewise  ordered 
the  pales  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast-work  to  be 
levelled  in  the  front  towards  the  enemy,  that  his 
army  might  not  hope  for  a  retreat,  not  even  be- 
hind thtor  intrenchments.* 

It  was  evidently  Pompey*s  interest  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  efifect  of  the  distresses 
to  which  Cesar's  army  must  have  been  exposed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  in  war,  requiring  great  ability  in  the 
general,  together  with  tried  courege  and  discipline 
m  the  troops.  A  ceneral  maybe  qualified  to  fight 
a  battle,  but  not  dexteroosly  to  avoid  an  enemy 
who  messes  him ;  an  army  may  have  that  spe- 
cies of  courage  which  impels  them  in  lustion.  duI 
not  that  degree  of  constancrf  which  is  reqaiied  to 
support  them  kmg  unemploved  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  In  whatever  oegree  Pompey  him' 
self  vras  qualified  for  the  pert  which  tbie  service 
required  of  him,  he  was  attended  by  numbera  of 
senatore  and  persons  of  high  rank,  who,  thinking 
themselves  in  a  civil  or  political  capaoty,  equu 
with  their  general,  bore  tne  continuance  of  their 
military  subordination  with  paiiL  They  aaid,  ho 
was  like  Agamemnoii  among  the  kings,  and  pro- 
tracted a  war  that  might  have  been  ended  m  a 
day,  merely  to  enjoy  bis  command.  Nursed  in 
luxury,  and  averse  to  businesB,  petulant  in  safety, 
useless  in  danger,  impatient  to  be  at  their  villas 
in  the  country,  and  their  amusements  in  the 
town;  and  anticipating  the  honours  and  suc- 
cessions to  ofllice  whi<3i  they  imagined  due  to 
their  high  merits  in  the  present  service,  they 
railed  at  the  conduct  of  tneir  general,  affected 
courage  by  uiving  him  to  fight,  whilst  in  reality 
they  only  wished  to  terminate  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  a  campaign,  which  they  had  not  the 
resolution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  allies,  then 
also  present  in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of 
high  state  in  their  own  dominions,  were  impa- 
tient of  longer  delay ;  and  the  troops  of  every 
description,  m  imitation  of  so  many  respectabw 
examples,  were  loud  in  their  censures  of  so  much 
caution  in  their  general. 

Pompey,  urffra  by  the  damoun  of  his  army, 
thought  nimseEf  under  a  neceaitty  to  come  to  9.- 
speeoy  decision,  and  had  prepared  for  battle  on 
the  morning  <n  that  very  day  on  which  Canar 
was  about  to  decamp.  Although  be  was  sensible, 
that  in  this  conjuncture,  it  vras  not  his  interest  to 
hasard  a  battle,  it  is  probable,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  risk  was  great.  He  too,  as  well  as 
othere  of  bis  party,  became  elated  and  confident 
upon  his  late  success.*  His  numben  greatly  sur- 
passed those  of  Cosar,  especially  in  horse,  archers, 
and  slingere;  and  he  trusted,  that,  by  this  port 
of  his  army,  he  should  prevail  on  the  wing%  and 
carry  his  attack  to  the  flank,  and  even  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Having  the  Enipeus,  a  small 
river  with  steep  bank^  on  his  right,  which  suffi- 
ciently covered  that  fiank,*  he  drew  all  the  ca- 
valry, amounting  to  seven  thousand,  with  the 
arehen  and  slingers,  to  his  left,  expecting  thst 
the  event  of  the  battle  would  be  determiiMd  on 
thb  wing.    He  himself  therefore,  took  post  to 
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second  the  operatioiiB  of  tlie  cavaliy,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  tamoufl  legions  which  he  had  called 
off  from  Casar  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Scipio  was  posted  in  the  centre,  with  the  legions 
from  Syria,  navinff  the  ffreat  body  of  the  infantry 
divided  on  his  right  and  his  left.  The  right  of 
the  whole  was  covered  by  a  Cilician  lesion,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Spanish  army  which  had 
joined  Pompey  under  Afninius.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohorts,  or  about  forty* 
five  thousand  foot,  drawn  up  in  a  Une  of  ten 
men  deep.* 

Giasar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
army  in  three  divisions;  the  left  was  commanded 
bv  Antony^  the  right  by  Sylla,  and  the  centre  by 
Cn.  Domitias.  The  tenth  legion  was  posted  on 
the  right,  and  the  ninth  on  the  left  of  tne  whole. 
He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field  ;  but  these  so 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty-two 
thousand  men.  He  saw  the  disparity  of  his 
horse  and  irregulars  on  the  right,  having  no  more 
than  a  thousand  hone  to  oppose  to  seven  thou- 
nnd  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  reinforce  and 
Bostain  them,  he  draughteil  a  cohort  from  each 
of  the  legions  in  the  right  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
he  placra  in  the  rear  of  his  cavaliy  with  orders  to 
sustain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horse,  when 
they  should  attempt  as  he  expected,  to  torn  his 
flank.  This  body  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his 
army,  not  placed  m  the  same  line  with  the  other 
divisions;  out  facing  obliquely  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  receive  the  cavalry  that  was  expMted  to 
turn  the  flank,  and  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  rear. 
He  himself  passed  ak>ng  the  front  of  the  right 
wing,  and  eamestl^r  entreated  them  not  to  Engage 
till  they  got  the  signal  from  himseIC  He  re- 
minded them  of  his  continual  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  army,  desiriag  them  to  recollect 
with  what  solicitude  lie  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  both  armies  to  the 
republic ;  and  how  far  he  had  always  been  from 
any  disposition  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldiers' 
blood.  He  was  answered  with  shouts  that  ex- 
pressed an  impatience  to  begin  the  action.  Pom- 
pey had  directed  the  cavalry  and  archers  assembled 
on  his  left  to  begin  the  attsck;  and  instructed 
them,  as  soon  as  they  had  driven  Cesar's  horse 
from  the  plain,  to  &il  upon  the  flank  and  the' 
rear  of  lus  infantry. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  a  solemn 
pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.  The 
«ame  arms,  and  the  same  appearances  presented 
themselves  on  the  opposite  sides.  When  the 
trumpets  give  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
were  the  same;  many  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears.'  Being  so  near,  that  they  had  only  space 
enough  in  wnich  to  acquire  that  rapid  motion 
with  which  they  commonly  shocked,  Cesar's 
army  began  to  rush  forwanl,  while  Pompey's 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  had  given  them,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  expecting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  space  in  com- 
•ing  to  the  shock,  would  be  disoidered,  or  out  of 
bieath.  But  the  veterans,  in  Cesar's  tine,  sus- 
pecting the  intention  of  this  unusual  method  of 
receiving  an  enemy,  marie  a  full  stop;  and,  han-^ 
ing  drawn  breath,  came  forward  ajAiin  with  the 
usual  rapidity.  They  were  received  with  |ierfect 
order,  but  not  with  tfaiat  resistance  and  equal  force 
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which  motion  alone  could  fife.  The  action  }» 
came  general  near  about  the  aame  time  over  tht 
whole  front.  Pompey's  horsey  as  was  expected, 
in  the  first  charge,  put  Cesar's  cavalry  to  root, 
and,  toj^her  with  tne  archen  and  slingecs,  wen 
hastening  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  en6my.  Bat 
as  soon  as  they  opened  their  view  to  the  rear,  be- 
ing surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  infantiy 
which  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  aDd  beuEU^ 
psobaUy,  from  their  confidence  of  victory,  nem- 
gent  of  order ;  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it  tner 
were  thrown  into  the  utoMist  oonfiieion,  and, 
although  there  was  not  «ny  enemy  in  oooditioa 
to  pursue  them,  fled  totbe  Mights.  The  arohen 
and  stingers,  being  thus  desoted  by  the  faoiae^ 
were  put  to  the  sword.  And  Pomiey's  left,  oo 
which  he  expected  the  enemy  could  not  most 
him,  being  flanked  by  the  conoita  who  had  de- 
feated his  cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Cesar,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impvessioa  he  had  ipade, 
brought  forward  iiesh  troops  to  the  iiront  of  his 
own  line  { and  while  his  reserve  turned  upon  tlie 
flank,  made  a  general  chaise,  which  the  enemy 
no  bnger  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  seeing  the  flight  of  bis  cavaliy,  an 
event  he  so  little  expected,  either  thought  himeelf 
betrayed,  or  despairing  of  the  day^  put  jspiura  to 
his  tiorse^  and  returns]  into  camp.  Aa  ^  en- 
tered the  pretorian  gate,  he  called  to  the  ^uaids 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  lor  tlie 
worst.  "  I  go  the  rounds^'*  be  eaid,  "  and  visit 
the  posla."  It  is  tikely  that  surpriae  and  morti- 
fication had  unsettfed  his  mind.  He  retired  to 
his  tent  in  the  greatest  dejectjon,  and  yet  he 
awaited  the  issue.'  .  His  ahny,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  routed,  fled  in  confusion  through  the  lanea 
of  tlwir  own  encampment.  It  was  noqo,  and  tlie 
vk^rs,  as  well  as  tiie  vanquished,  were  greatly 
fatigued ;  but  Cesar  seldom  left  any  refuge  to  a 
flying  enemy,  not  even  behind  their  intrench- 
ments.  He  oitlerrd  Pompey's  tinea  to  be  stormed, 
met  with  some  little  leestanoe  from  the  guards 
that  vrere  placed  on  the  uarapet,  but  aooa  pre- 
vailed. The  rout  and  tne  earna^  oontiniied 
through  the  streets  and  the  alleys  ot  the  camp^  to 
the  rear-gate  and  pasnsgen  thirouffh  which  tbe 
vanquished  crowded  to  recover  the  fields,  and 
from  which,  without  any  attempt  to  rally,  tbey 
continued  their  flight  to  the  neigiibouring  hilla. 

When  Pompey's  army  drew  forth  to  battle^ 
their  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  obtiJi- 
denos  of  victory ;  and  the  plate,  furniture,  and 
equipage  of  the  offioen  were  still  displayed,  as  if 
intended  for  show.  N<vtwithstanduig  this  cir- 
cumstance^ Cesar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops*  from  plunder,  and  oontmued  the 
pursuit.  Seeing  crowds  of  the  vanquished  had 
occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  iheir  camp,  he  made 
haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  ofl^  their 
fiuther  retreat  But  they  themadves  having  ob- 
served, that  the  place  was  destitute  of  water, 
abandoned  it  before  they  could  be  surrounded, 
and  took  the  read  to  Lanssa.  Cesar  leaving  or- 
dered part  of  the  army  to  keep  possession  oi  the 
enemy's  camp^  anotlier  part  to  return  to  their 
own,  be  himself^  with  four  legion%  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  fugitives  in  their  way  to  T  sriw 
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He  had  ihe^adnrntagiB  of  the  ground ;  so  that 
ftfter  a  hasty  march  of  six  miles,  he  got  before 
them ;  and,  naving  thrown  himself  in  their  way, 
obliged  them  to  hut  They  took  possession  of  a 
height  ov«r  a  stream  of  water,  from  which  they 
ho^.to  he  supplied.  Night  was  fast  approadi- 
ing,  and  the  pursuers  were  spent  with  fatigue ; 
but  Cssar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw  up 
some  works  to  movent  the  access  of  the  enemy 
to  the  brcwk.  When  overwhelmed  with  fatisue 
and  distress,  these  remains  of  the  vanquished 
army  oflered  to  capitulate ;  and  while  the  treaty 
was  in  dependence  many  among  them,  who  were 


senators  and  <Deraons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  the 
night,  and  maae  their  escape;  the  rest  surrender 
ed  at  discrption.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  formerly  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  were 
spared  at  the  interoeasion  of  their  friends,  to 
whom  Cssar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one 
of  the  prisoners.'  The  private  men  took  oaths 
of  fidehty  to  the  victor,  and  were  enlisted  in  his 
army.  Cssar,  having  ordered  such  of  his  men, 
as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  camp^  he  himself  masched  with  a  fresh 
body  the  same  day  to  Laxiasa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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IN  the  fiimous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cssar.  by 
his  own  account,  lost  no  more  than  two  hundred 
men,*  among  whom  were  thirt?  centurions,  of* 
ficen  of  distinguished  merit  He  killed  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  thousand,  took  twenty-four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand 
of  oobun^  and  nineteen  Roman  eagfes  and  le- 
gionary standards;  and  on  this  oocasbn  he  cut 
off  many  senators  and  many  of  the  et^uestrian 
order,*  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobility,  who 
were  the  most  likely  to  beaur  up  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  told  that  Cssar's  troops 
had  already  forced  his  intrenchments,  changed 
his  dress,  mounted  on  horwback,  and  having 
passed  through  the  rear  onte  of  the  camp^  made 
nis  escape  to  Laiissa.'  On  the  read  he  fell  in 
with  alwut  thirty  horsemen  who  joined  him.  At 
the  gates  of  Lrfinssa  he  received  what  he  wanted 
lor  his  journey,  but  declined  entering  the  town, 
sayipg.  That  he  would  do  nothing  to  make  a 
breach  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  tmit  place  and 
the  victor.7  From  thence  he  passed  hy  the  valley 
of  Tempo  to  the  coast,  and  rested  only  one  night 
in  a  fisherman's  cottage.  Next  morning  he  put 
off  from  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  tew 
of  his  attendants,  and  coming  in  sight  of  a  trading 
Teasel,  made  signals,  and  was  tmcen  on  boanC 
In  this  ship  he  steered  to  Amphipolis,  came  to  an 
anchor  before  that  place,  and,  prooably  to  conceal 
his  fiirther  intentions,  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  districts  of  Macedonia,  and  re- 
quiring new  levies  to  be  made,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  province  to  assemble  forthwith  at  this 
place.  But  having  received  some  supplies  of 
money,  he  remsined  only  one  night  at  Amphi- 
polis. His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextos  the  young- 
est of  his  sons,  were  at  Mitylene^  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos;  thither  he  proposed  to  sail,  and,  without 
having  settled  his  plan  any  fiurther,  was  anxious 
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to  save  this  nart  of  his  fiunily  from  falling*  mto 
the  hands  of  nis  enemies.  Having  taken  them  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galley  of  the 
fleet,  afier  a  delay  of  some  days,  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  he  set  sail,  continued  his  voyage 
to  the*coost  of  Cilida,  and  from  thence  to  Cy- 
prus. He  meant  to  have  landed  in  Syria;  but 
being  informed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  u^n 
the  news  c€  bis  defeat,  had  published  a  resolution 
to  admit  none  of  his  party,  he  dropt  that  intention, 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  Gilkaa 
and  CjpruS).  He  seixed  the  money  which  was 
found  in  the  ooffen  of  the  fiurmen  of  the  revenue ; 
and  having  borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured^  con- 
siderable sunM,  he  armed  two  thousand  men,  and 
having  shipping  suflldent  to  transport  them,  con- 
tinueu  his  voyage  to  Egypt 

The  kte  king,  Ptolemy  Auletes^  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  Romans  and  the  patronage  of  Pom- 

respect- 
tbroe 
though  of'a  van- 
quished party,  flattered  himselfj  that  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Egyptian  court  he  might  find  some 
means  to  reinstate  his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  throne  by  Ghibinius,  two  fiictions  had 
arisen  in  Egypt.  The  king  leaving  four  children, 
Ptolemy  the  elder,  Cleopatra,  Arainoe,  and  Pto- 
lemy the  younger,  had  hy  bis  will  bequeathed  his 
crown  to  Ptolemy  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  together 
with  Cleopatra  the  eldest  daughter.  This  brother 
and  sister  being  by  the  laws  permitted  to  many, 
were  in  the  capacity  of  husbantl  and  wile  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne.  But  the  council  of  the 
young  king  proposed  to  set  aside  the  will  by  ex- 
cluding Cleopatra.  In  execution  of  this  design, 
having  obliged  her  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fljf  for  protection  into  Syria,  they  had  taken  post 
with  a  great  army  at  Pelusium  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she  being  said  to  have  assembled  a  numerous 
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\  fofte  in  Aria  for  that  purpoM.*  Pompey  oheerv- 
ing  this  army  upon  the  Bn<nie,  concluded  that  the 
king  was  present,  came  to  anchor,  and  aent  a 
message  with  intimation  of  his  arrival,  and  of  his 
desire  to  join  his  forces  with  tliose  of  Egypt. 

The  council  of  Ptolemy  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons, Achillas,  who  commanded  the  army ;  Pho- 
tinus,  a  eunuch,  who  had  the  care  of  the  finances ; 
and  Theodotufc  of  Samos,  who  was  the  preceptor 
or  literary  tutor  of  the  young  king.  These  coun- 
sellois,  knowing  that  the  Romans  had  been 
named  executors  of  the  late  king's  will,^  and  in 
this  capacity  might  restore  Cleopatra  to  her  share 
in  the  throne,  and  that  Pompcy,  in  name  of  the 
republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direction  in 
Egypt,  were  greatly  alarmed  upon  receiving  his 
message,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  bun  to 
death.  By  this  atrocious  action  they  expected  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  dangerous  Inlruder,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  his  rived,  who  by  this  decisive 
stroke  was  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
and  fully  able  to  reward  those  wno  took  a  season- 
able part  in  his  quarrel. 

With  this  intention  Achillas,  with  a  few  of  his 
attendants,  came  on  board  in  a  small  boat,  'de- 
livered a  message  from  Ptolemy,  inviting  Pompey 
to  land.  In  the  mpan  time  aome  Egyutian  gal- 
leys, with  an  Intention  to  secure  him,  arew  near 
to  his  ship;  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  king[at 
their  head,  were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him.  The  size  of  the  boat,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  equipage  which  came  on  this  emiid, 
seemed  disjproportioned  to  the  rank  of  Pompey ; 
and  Achilltts  made  an  apology,  alleging,  tlwt 
deeper  vessels  could  not  go  near  enough  to  land 
htm  on  that  shallow  part  of  the  coast  Pompey's 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accept- 
ing of  ai\ invitation  so  improperly  delivered;  but 
he  answered  ^  by  quoting  two  lines  from  Sopho- 
cles, ^hich  implies,  that  tohoever  visits  a  kin^^ 
tlumgh  he  arrive  a  free  man^  must  become  his 
slave.  Two  of  his  servants  went  before  him  into 
the  boat  to  receive  their  master;  and  with  this 
attendance  he  put  off  from. the  ship.  His  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  younjgest  of  his  sons, 
with  some  other  friends,  remained  upon  deck, 
tufHdently  humbled  by  the  preceding  strokes  of 
fortune,  anxious  for  the  future,  and  trembling 
under  the  expectations  of  a  sceL-e  which  was  act- 
ing before  them.  Soon  after  the  barge  had  left 
the  ship^  Pomoey  looking  behind  him,  observed 
among  the  Egyptian  soldiers  a  person  whose 
countenance  he  recollected,  and  said  to  him, 
Surely,  fellow  soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere 
servedl  together.  While  he  turned  to  speak  these 
words,  Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  soldiers, 
who  understanding  the  signal  to  put  the  Roman 

general  to  death,  struck  him  witn  their  swords. 
otR\yej  was  so  much  prepared  for  this  event,  that 
he  perceived  the  whole  oi  his  situation  at  once^ 
and  sunk  without  making  any  struggle,  or  utter- 
'  ing  one  word.*  This  was  done  in  the  prcsenoeof 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  his  army,  who  were 
ranged  on  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
shore.  The  vessel  in  which  the  unhappy  Cor- 
nelia with  her  family  was  left,  and  the  little 
squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  Bed. 


i  Cbhu«,  (to  Ball.  Civ.  lib.  iii.         9  Oasarr,  ibid. 
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Thus  died  Pompey,  who  for  above  thirty  yein 
enjoyed  the  reputatbn  of  the  first  captain  of  his 
age.  The  title  of  Qreot^  originally  no  more  than 
a  casual  expression  of  regard  from  Sylla,  con- 
tinued, in  the  ttianner  of  the  Romans,  to  be 
given  him  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  a  name  of 
distinctiop.  He  attained  to  more  consideratioiiy 
and  enjoyed  it  k)nger  than  any  other  Roman 
citizen ;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because,  for 
many  years  of  bis  hfe,  Jie  thought  himsdf  too 
high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  secure  to  be  shaken 
in  his  place.  His  last  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  upon  it,  was  the  consequence  of  an 
overweening  confidence,  which  left  him  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  Jirst  untovrard  event  The 
impression  of  hb  chamcter,  even  after  that  event, 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  his  enemies 
that  Cesar  o\'erlooked  all  the  other  remains  ot 
the  vanquished  part^  to  pursue  their  leader. 

The  accounts  which  Ciesar  received  at  * 


made  him  believe  that  Pompey  must  have  passed 
into  Asia;  and  he  acoonlingly,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  with  a  body  of  horse,  ordering  a  l^ion  to 
folk)w.  In  passing  the  Hellespont  he  was  sa- 
luted by  some  nlleys  which  guarded  the  Straits^ 
under  Ludus  Cassius.  These  surrendered  them- 
selves and,  with  their  leader,  made  offer  of  their 
service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  by  the  coast  of  Ionia,  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  towna  in  his  way.  And  being 
come  into  Asia,  he  had  intelligence  of  Pompey's 
operatbns  in  Cyprus,  of  his  departure  from 
thence,  and  of  his  continuing  to  steer  for  the 
coasts  of  Egypt,  In  order  to  oe  in  condition  to 
fcUbw  him  nither,  he  put  into  the  island  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  provided  transports  sufficient 
to  embark  the  lesion  which  he  ordered  to  follow 
him  from  Thessuy,  and  another  from  Achaia, 
with  eight  hundred  horse.  To  these  he  joined  a 
convoy  of  ten  armed  galleys  of  this  itlsLnd,  and 
some  Asiatic  ships.^ 

With  this  force  Casar  aet  sail  for  Alexandria, 
and  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  three  days.*  Here 
he  learned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey's  life ;  and 
had  presented  to  him  by  the  courtiers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  impatient  to  recommend  their  services^ 
the  head  of  the  deceased  severed  from  the  body, 
with  his  seal,  which  was  known  throughouttthe 
empire,  being  that  with  which  his  signature  was 
put  to  all  letters)  acts,  and  public  writinga :  but 
Cesar  either  really  .was,  or  affected  to  be,  seiied 
with  a  raomentaiy  compunction ;  is  said  to  have 
turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  to  have  wept.^ 
This  able  actor  probably  had  tears,  as  well  as 
words,  at  command ;  ana  could  sanctify,  under 
the  most  specious  appearance^  the  evils  which  his 
ambition  had  produced.  From  this  event,  how- 
ever, which  he  thus  affected  to  regret,  and  no 
sooner,  he  became  secure,  and  seems  to  have 
dated  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  accord- 
in^y  landed  without  precaution,  and  being  de> 
tained  at  first  by  the  usual  periodical  winda  of 
the  season,  became  entangled  in  difiiculties,  w 
engaged  in  pleasures,  which  occasioned  a  veiy 
unaccountable  stay,  suspended  the  expectations 
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of  tliA  whole  empire,  aiid  gave  to  those  of  the 
opposite  party  leisure  to  consult  their  aafetf  in 
different  ways.  * 

Cato,  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes- 
aaly,  had  been  left  to  command  on  the  coast  of 
Epirust  and  hia  quarteca,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  became  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  or  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices. He  assembled  great  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Coreyra;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  united, 
still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  vigorous  party. 
Cicenx  Cnaus  the  eklest  son  of  Pompey,  Afra- 
niu^  Labientis,  and  other  nersons  of  distinction 
had  joined  him.  Among  tnese  Cicero,  as  beiii^ 
the  first  in  rank,  was  offered  the  command ;  ana 
having  declined  it,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  consi- 
dered his  lefiisal  as  a  desertbn  of  the  cause,  and 
as  an  act  of  perfidy  to  his  father,  whose  fiite  was 
yet  nnknown^  Cicero^  helng  protected  by  Cato 
and tithen,  who  were  present,  escaped  into  Italy; 
and  declining  the  command  of  an  army,  re- 
served, for  scenes  in  which  he  was  better  quali- 
iied  to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  former 
occasion^  of  so  n^uch  use  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
It  appeared  thai  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  having  joined  either  party  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  and  his  abi- 
lities entirely  to  those  services  which  he  was 
better  qualified  to  render  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  assemblies,  than  in 
the  field. 

It  is  probable  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his 
own  rmution  not  to  submit  to  Cesar,  nor  to 
survive  the  fell  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  he 
treated  with  great  candour  such  as  chose  to 
make  their  peaces  and  to  retire  from  the  storm. 
Having  slaid  a  sufficient  time  at  Coreyra,  to 
receive  oti  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
those  to  take  refuge  in  the  fleet ;  and  havins  af- 
torwanls  put  into  Patra,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Golph  of  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpose,  he  still 
gave  every  one  his  option  to  continue  in  sirms,  or 
to  retire.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Pom- 
pey was  gone  into  Egypt,  and  ne  determined  to 
follow  him ;  hoping,  that  after  the  junction  of 
this  great  reinforcement,  he  might,  either  there 
or  in  the  province  of  Africa,  renew  the  war  with 
advantage.  Beini^,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
arrived  in  the  African  seas|  but  west  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Egypt,  he  met  the  unhappy  Cornelia,  with 
the  young  Sextns  Pompeiu%  who  had  recently 
beheld  the  death  of  the  husband  and  the  fether 
near  the  shore  at  Pelusium.  The  account  which 
he  received  of  this  event  determined  him  not  to 
continue  his  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward ; 
but  to  return  towards  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  the  republic  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio^  and 
the  alliance  of  Juba,  stilt  kept  the  ascendant,  and 
•ately  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
junction  of  Scipio  and  of  Labienus,  who  had 
escaped  from  Phanalia.  But  the  periodical  winds 
which  about  the  same  time  began  to  detain  Cesar 
at  Alexandria,  made  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
dangerous,  for  him  to  continue  his  voyage  along 
a  coast  that  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
&ffl0UB  shoab  and  sand-baius  of  the  Syrtes. 
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For  these,  perhaps,  and  other  reasons  which  are 
not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at  Berenice ;  and 
from  thence  conducting  his  army,  then  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men,  in  small  divisions,  throoKh 
the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  round  the  bay  of  the 
Syrtes;  and  having,  during  thirty  days,  encoun- 
tered with  many  difficulties  from  the  depth  of 
the  sands  and  the  sciircity  of  water,  he  effectetl 
his  march  to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province.* 

Cesar,  when  he  passed  into  Maceuonia,  had 
left  lUly  and  the  western  provinces  in  a  state  not 
likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble.  But 
the  uncertain,  and  even  unfevourable  aspect  of 
his  affairs,  for  seme  time  after  his  landing  m  Epi- 
rus,  had  enoouiaged  those  who  were  discontented 
to  question  the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  to  disre- 
gard his  arrangements.  The  ttrmy  in  Spain  hav- 
uig  mutinied,  deserted  from  Ct.  Cfassius,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  M.  Maroellus 
^seminus,  who,  however,  did  not  openly  declare 
himself  for  either  party,  till  after  the  event  was 
decided  in  fevour  of  Caasar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remained 
besides  those  who  were  inclined  toCessr's  party, 
or  at  least  such  as  were  indlflerent  to  both ;  and 
that  some  persona,  eveii  of  the  last  description, 
thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his  success,  as 
being  their  only  safety  against  the  menacing  de- 
clarations of  his  adversary,  who,  in  all  his  procla^ 
mations,  treated  neutrality  between  the  parties  as 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  uncertain 
state  of  his  fortunes,  while  the  event  of  the  war 
remained  in  suspense,  and  still  more  after  his  de- 
feat at  Dyrnrfshinm,  encouraged  or  tempted  numr 
hers,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  dechire  for 
Pompey.  Marcus  Celius,  who,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had.  upon  disgust,  or  hopes  of  promoting 
his  own  fortune,  gone  with  Antony  and  Cuiio  to 
join  Cesar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  party,  elected  one  of  the  pre- 
tors ;  being  moved  oy  a  fresh  disgust  from  the  par- 
ty he  ittd  joined,  or  by  ito  apparent  decline  in  the 
field,  openly  declarMi  himself  against  Cassar's  mear 
surest  offeml  protection  to  debtors  against  the 
execution  of  his  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  drove 
his  own  colleague  Trchonius  bv  force  from  the 
pastor's  tribunal,  and  gave  such  an  alarm,  that 
the  senate  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  consul  Isauricus  the  usual  charge  to 

SuarJ  the  commonwealth  as  in  times  of  extreme 
snger.  Upon  this  decree  the  consul  took  arme 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  Celius  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city.  About  the  same  tinie  Milo^  who 
still  lay  under  sentence  of  banishment,  ventured, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  to  hind  on  the 
coast,  and  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise he  veas  joined  by  CeUus ;  but  both  were 
soon  after  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  forces 
which  Cesar  had  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.* 
These  disturbances,  and  every  appearance  of 
oppoaitbn  to  the  party  of  Cesar,  were  again 
easily  suppressed  lipon  the  news  of  his  vidtory 
at  Pharsalia.  The  populace,  who  generally  range 
themselves  on  the  victorious  side,  and  who  are 
equally  outrageous  in  every  cause  they  espouse 
celebrated  the  occasion,  b^  pulling  down  tha 
statues  of  Pompey  and  of  Sylla.    There 
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either  no  eenate,  and  no  aeeenibly  of  the  people 
to  resist  the  torrent  with  which  fortune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  government,  or  the  names 
of  senate  and  people  were,  without  debate  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  put  to  decrees,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  of  hfe  and  death  over  the  sup- 
jMsed  adherents  of  the  vanquished  party  wa« 
committed  to  the  victor.  By  these  decrees,  the 
power  of  making  war  or  peace,  and  of  naming 
commanders  and  governors  in  all  the  provinces, 
was  committed  to  Cesar.  He  was,  by  a  new 
and  unheard-of  resolution,  made  consu)  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  twelve  months,  and  vested 
with  the  sacred  cha racter  of  tribune  for  life.  He 
ftlone  was  appointed  to  preside  in  all  public  as- 
semblies, except  those  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
other  tribunes  bore  an  equal  part  with  himself 

When  these  decrees  were  presented  to  Cesar, 
then  in  Egypt,  he  assumed  the  ensigns  and  power 
of  dictator,  and  appointed  Antony,  who  com- 
manded in  Italy^  general  of  the  horse,  or  second 
to  himself  in  the  empire.  The  reputation  of 
Cesar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
had  recently  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  return  to  their  habitations,  trusting 
to  this  character  of  the  victor,  or  to  other  consi- 
derations more  particularly  applicable  to  them- 
selves. Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  tjvi  waited  for 
Cesar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundufdum. 
Caius  Cassius,  who  had  commanded  the. fleet 
which  had  been  assembled  for  Pompey  from  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  having  sailed  to 
Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  lay  in  Pharsalia,  sur- 
prised and  burnt  the  shipping,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  vessels,  of  which  twenty  were  decked, 
which  Cesar  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and 
was  about  to  have  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
in  Thessaly,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Here  he  waited  for  Cesar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus,  without  being  determined,  whether  he 
should  atteippt  to  destroy  or  submit  to  the  victor. 
From  the  correspondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero, 
it  appears,  that,  like  this  distinguished  senator, 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  ruins  of  a 
party  which  he  could  no  lon^r  support.  Cicero, 
nevertheless,  afterwards  ascnbes  to  him  a  design 
of  killing  Cssar  at  this  place,  if  the  prey  had 
not  escaped  him  by  going  to  a  diflerent  side  of 
the  river  from  where  he  was  expected  to  land. 
Upon  this  disappointment  Cassius  made  his  sub- 
mission, and  delivered  up  his  fleet.'  Q^uintus 
Cicero  went  to  Asia,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Cesar;  and  many,  expecting  him  in  Italy,  re- 
sorted thither  on  the  same  errand.  In  this  num- 
ber, it  was  reported  that  Cato  ^nd  L.  Metellus 
meant  to  present  themselves  as  persons  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  who  came  openly  to  resume 
their  station  in  the  common woaltn.  CsBsar  fore- 
saw the  diiirolties  that  might  arise  to  himself 
from  the  presence  of  such  men ;  that  they  would 
greatly  embarra9<)  his  government  by  opposing  it, 
or,  in  order  tii  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome 
guests,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pulling  off 
ue  mask  of  moderation  and  clemency,  which  he 
bad  hitherto  assumed.  For  these  reasons,  he  chose 
rather  to  prevent  their  comin<;,  than  to  contend 
with  them  after  they  were  come ;  and  sent  *posi- 
tive  orders  to  Antony,  to  forbid  Cato,  Metellu^ 
and  every  other  person,  to  whom  ]u9  had  not 
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f;iven  express  permission,  to  set  their  loot  in 
tely.a 

*  Suc^  was  the  slate  of  affairs  at 

U.  C.  706.  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  706^ 
and  beginning  of  the  following  yetr. 
C  JmHiu  which  18  dated  in  the  dictatorsnip  of 
O^r  iHeL  Caius  Cesar.  While  he  himsdf 
J!^i^ '  still  remained  in  Egypt,  the  govenn 
Mig.  Eq,  ment  of  Italy  continued  in  the  hands 
of  Antony.  All  orders  of  men  vied, 
in  demonstrationn  of  joy,  for  the  success  of  the 
victor,  and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  paity  had 
gained.  They  still  probably  hoped  to  have  the 
form  of  the  republic  preserved,  while  no  more 
than  the  administration  of  it  should  pass  from 
the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power : 
but  in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  government 
they  found  thenMeives  disappointed.^  The  usual 
election  of  magistrates,  whicn,  even  in  the  height 
of  the  war  had  never  been  ondtted,  now  at  tlie 
end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  where  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  party,  were  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
laid  aside.  AH  government  centred  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  and  the  administration  was  slttK 
gether  military.  He  himself,  immersed  in  de- 
bauch, past  this  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  the 
company  of  buffoons  and  prostitutes ;  frequently 
shitted  the  scene  of  his  frolics  from  the  town  to 
the  country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a 
field  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  carriage^ 
filled  with  courtezans  and  their  retinue.  In  these 
processions  he  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
appeared  in  a  carriage  that  was  drawn  hy  lions.* 
In  this  tide  of  success,  as  he  was  ungracious  and 
arrogant  to  citizens  of  the  highest'  rank,  so  he 
was  indulgent  to  the  troops,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  their  violence  and 
rapine.  Being  equally  apt  to  set  the  example  of 
disorder  and  ucense  in  ois  own  practice,  as  he 
was  to  indulge  them  in  others,  his  retainers  fre- 
quently alarmed  the  city  with  fspes,  robberiea 
and  murders,  and  made  the  pacific  inhabitants  of 
Italy  expect,  with  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  such  disorderiy  masters  to  sport 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  worst  men,  as  usual,  were  the  roost  for- 
ward in  psying  their  court  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  of  informers 
against  each  other.  Fears  or  comphdnfs  uttered 
were  reported  as  crimes.  A  general  silence  and 
distrust  ensued,  and  all  parties  wished  or  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  Cesar,  according  as  they  expected 
to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  fall  of  Uie  commonwealth. 
In  this  interval  ot  expectation,  men  discovered 
their  gloomy  apprehensions,  by  propagating 
strange  fictions  ot  ominous  appearance*^  or  by 
magnifying  things  natural  intoaianmng  preaagra 
and  prodigies.^ 

The  daily  expectation  of  Ceaai's  arrival  for 
some  time,  suspended  all  the  usual  factions  in 
the  city,  and  suppressed  the  hopes  and  designs 
of  his  opponents  in  all  parts  of  the  empire :  mil 
his  unexpected  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  an- 
favourable  reports  of  his  situation,  which  were 
sometime^  brought  from  thence,  began  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popuutrity  at  Rome,  and  encouraged 
the  remains  of  the  kte  republican  party,  now 
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forced  to  take  refbge  in  Africa,  again  to  lift  np 
lie  head> 

Dolabella,  a  Young  man  of  patrician  extrac- 
tion, oherrving  tne  rMiis  which  others  had  taken, 
by  becoming  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  arrive  at 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  procared  himself,  in 
imitation  of  Clodiua,  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian 
family,  to  the  end  that  he  mignt  be  legally  ^oali- 
iSed  to  hold  this  office ;  and  naving  accordingly 
sacoeeded  in  thia  design,  revived  the  wild  projects 
by  whi'^h  the  worrt  of  hiai  predecessors  haa  endea> 
voured  to  debauch  the  bwer  ranks  of  the  people. 
He  proposed  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  i  reduc> 
tion  of  house-rents.  Being[  opposed  by  Trebonius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  their  several  retainers  fre- 
quently, as  usual,  proceeded  to  violence  in  the 
streets ;  and  although  the  senate  passed  a  decree 
to  suspend  every  question  or  suhject  of  debate 
until  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  these  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  assemble  the  peopki,  kept  them  in  a 
ferment  b?  opposite  motions^  and  tilled  the  public 
places  with  tumult  and  bloodshed.*  Mark  An- 
tony, second  in  command  to  Cesar,  under  pre- 
tence that  such  disorders  oouki  not  be  reetraiiied 
without  a  military  force,  took  possession  of  the 
city  with  an  army;  and  while  he  sometimes 
fiivoured  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
continued  to  govern  the  whole  at  discretion,  t 

The  troops  about  the  same  time  became  muti- 
nous in  their  quarters ;  and  these  disorders  rose, 
or  fell  according  to  the  reports  that  were  propa- 
gsted  from  Asia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the  state  of 
Uosar's  alfairs.  The  spirits  and  hopes  of  the 
late  republican  partv,  which  yet  had  some  foot- 
ing in  Africa  and  6pain,  likewise  fluctuated  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
Casar  had  pursued  the  other  remains  of  this 
party  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued Pompey  in  person,  or  if  he  could  have  re- 
turned to  the  capital  immediately  on  the  death  of 
his  rival,  they  never  would  have  attempted,  or 
would  have  been  able  to  renew  the  contest ;  but 
the  leisiire  which  he  left  them,  and  the  ill  aspect 
of  his  own  affairs,  for  some  time  encouraged  and 
enabled  them  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which 
they  were  yet  in  condition  to  dispute  the  domi- 
nion to  whbh  he  asmred. 

Cata  who,  with  tne  remains  of  the  republican 
party  from  Epiros,  had  arrived  on  the  coiast  of 
Africa,  bein^  informed  that  Varus  still  held  the 
Roman  province  on  this  continent  in  the  name 
of  the  republics  that  Scipb  was  there,  and  that- 
the  kinz  of  Numidia  persisted  in  his  alliance 
agiinst  Casar,  determined  to  join  them.  At  his 
arrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  bad  terms,  he 
received  an  offer  of  the  oomn)^id  from  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  army ;  but  hfs  acceptance  being 
likely  to  increase,  rather  than  to  appease  animo- 
sities, and  the  preference  being  constitutionally 
due  to  Scipio  as  of  consular  rank,  Cato  had  no 
di)ubts  in  doclintng  it  Neither  Pompey  nor 
Scipio  ever  coomdered  him  as  their  personal 
friend ;  his  services  they  knew  were  intended  to 
the  republic,  and  would  turn  against  them  when- 
ever they  cime  to  mike  that  use  of  their  advan- 
tages to  which  it  is  likely  they  were  both  inclined. 
Potnpey  wjn  accordingly  ever  jealous  of  Cato^ 
and  in  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  in  Thessaly 
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chose  to  leav0  him  behind  on  the  coast  Scipio 
adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
partizan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  the 
motives  of  jealousjj^,  which  actuated  Pompey,  a 
distrust  of  tne  inclination  recently  shown  by  the 
army  to  prefer  him  in  the  command.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  interfere. in  his  counsels,  he 
assigned  or  suflered  him  to  take  a  separate  station 
at  iJtica,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  tnis 
place  were  obnoxious  to  Pompey's  party ;  and 
naving  formeriy  received  Curio  with  the  forces 
of  CaBsar,  and  ever  favoured  his  interest,  were 
now  dooined  to  destruction,  but  saved  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Cato,  who,  in  this  extremity  of  po' 
litical  evils,  wished  not  to  increase  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  by  unnecessary  acts  of  revenge  «nd 
cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  thus  reviving  in 
Africa,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive all  who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  and 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidable 
both  by  sea  and  by  hind ;  and  if  they  had  chosen 
to  invade  Italy  in  the  absence  of  Casar,  were  in 
condition  to  have  regained  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Young  Pompey  having,  at  the  same  tiroe^ 
passed  into  Spain,  was  favourably  received  by 
nis  father's  adherents  and  clients  in  that  province^ 
and  proflting  by  the  misconduct  of  duintus 
Cafisius  in  those  ports,  was  likely  to  aaeemble  a 
considerable  force. 

Ghibinius,  whd  commanded  for  Casar  on  the 
coast  of  Illyricum^  attempting  to  penetrate  by 
land  into  Macedonia,  was  cut  oflf  by  Octavius, 
who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pompey's  armv 
on  the  confines  of  that  kitagdom.  Domitius  Cal- 
visius,  whom  Casar  had  'appointed  to  command 
in  Bithynia,  had  received  a  defeat  from  Phar-^ 
naccs  the  son  of  Mithridates)  and  in  general, 
the  state  of  his  aflairs  inother  parts  of  the  elnpire 
was  such,  while  he  himself  contihued  unheajdof 
in  E^ypt,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  misfor- 
tune, supposed  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  his  long  stay  in  that  country,  and  for  the 
seeming  neglect  of  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  by  a  conduct  hitherto  in  every  instance 
decisive  and  rapid.  Pompey  had  fallen  by  treache- 

2  in  Effypt,  and  so  miffht  Casat  it  was  now 
e  middle  of  June,  anu  there  was  no  intimation 
received  in  Italy  of  the  time  at  which  he  might 
be  expected  to  return.  He  had  written  no  uX- 
ters  smce  the  middle  of  December,  nor  bad  anv 
one  come  from  him  at  Alexandria  since  the  mid 
die  of  March.* 

The  in^perfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what 
passed  in  Egypt  during  this  interval,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Casar,  at  his  arrival,  had  found  the  young 
kins  under  the  direction  of  Pothinus;  and  Arsi- 
noe,  the  sister  of  the  king,  in  the  keeping  of 
Ganimedes,  two  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
their  educatbn.  From  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  present  of  Pompey's  head,  these  officers  con- 
jectured that  (hey  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  rivals,  who  were  engaged 
in  this  contest  for  the  Roman  empire;  and  that 
thia  action,  although  it  freed  Casar  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  respected  and  feared,  was  not  to  be 
publicly  avowed  or  rewarded  by  him.    They 
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dreaded  the  interporitbn  of  thk  dangerotis  man 
in  their  affinn,  more  than  they  had  dreaded  even 
that  of  Pompey. 

The  troops  now  in  Egypt,  were  the  remain* 
of  that  army  with  which  Grabinius  had  restored 
the  late  liing,  and  which  tie  left  to  secure  his 
establishment.  They  were  recraited  by  desert- 
ers from  the  Roman  provinces,  and  by  banditti 
from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  They  retainetl  the  form 
of  the  RomaA  legion;  but  had  precluded  them- 
selves from  any  prospect  of  return  to  the  Roman 
service  by  a  mutiny,  in  which  they  had  murdered 
the  two'sons  of  Bibulus,  then  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Numbers  of  the  men  were  married,  and  had  fami- 
lies in  Effvut;  they  were  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people, 
of  the'oflioes  at  court,  and  of  the  crown  itself  at 
their  pleasure.  A  party  of  this  insolent  rabble, 
then  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter ofguards  to  the  person  of  the  king,  took 
offence  at  the  parade  with  which  Cesar  Untied, 
and  were  offended  with  the  number  and  show  of 
his  lictora,  by  which  he  seemed  to  encroach  on 
the  majesty  of  their  sovereign.  Frequent  tu- 
mults arose  on  this  account,  and  numbers  of  C»- 
sst's  attendants  were  murdered  in  the  streets. 
The  westerly  winds  were  then  set  in,  and  he 
finding  himself  detained  in  a  place  where  he  #as 
exposnl  to  so  much  insult,  onlered  a  reinforce- 
melkt  of  troops  from  Ana,  and  employed  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pergamusto  bring  all  the  forces  he  could 
assemble  there  to  his  relief.  The  party  of  Cleo- 
patra applied  to  him  for  his  protection ;  she  her- 
self being  still  in ;  Syria,  ventured  to  pass  into 
Egypt,  came  to  Alexandria  by  sea,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  carried,  wrapped  up  in  a  package  of 
carpet,  to  the  presence  of  Cesar. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  pretended  that  Cesar  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  person  of  this  celelnrated 
woman,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  |N>sses8ed 
of  those  allurements  by  which  she  made  different 
conquerors  of  the  world,  in  their  turns,  for  a 
while  renounce  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  those 
of  pleasuse.  She  is  supposed  at  this  time  to 
have  become  the  mistress  of  Cesar,  and  to  have 
made  him,  though  turned  of  fifty  years,  to  forget 
the  empire,  the  republic,  the  factions  at  Rome, 
and  the  armies  which  in  Africa  and  Spain  were 
assembling  against  hiniL  Under  the  dominion  of 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  he  took  a  resolution  to 
carry  into  execution  the  destination  made  by  the 
late  king,  and  in  the  quality  of  Roman  consul 
and  representative  of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
this  offise  had  been  entrusted  oy  the  will,  be 
commanded  both  parties  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinus,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
young  king,  his  pupil,  in  favour  of  Cleopatra, 
called  Achillas  with  the  army  to  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  defeat  Cesar's  purpose,  and  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  army  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  men  inured  to  bloodshed  and 
violence,  thoi^h  long  divested  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  Roman  troops.  Cesar  hearing  of 
their  approach,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  seized  and  fortified  a 
Quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  be  proposed  to  de- 
nnd  himself  The  young  Ptolemy  being  in  his 
power^  was  prevailed  on  to  despatch  two  persons 
of  dtstinctbn  with  a  message  to  Achillas,  signify- 
ing the  kinff's  pleasure  tSat  he  should  not  ad- 
vanoe;  but  toe  twarers  of  this  measage,  as  being 


supposed  to  betray  the  interest  of  their  master,  in 
whose  name  they  appeamJ,  were  by  the  orAen 
of  Achillas  seized  and  slain.  Cesar,  however, 
being  still  in  possession  of  Ptolemy's  person,  re- 
presented Acnillas  as  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  issued  repeated 
orders  and  proclamations  against  him. 

Achillas  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  ciitereJ 
the  city,  and  endeavoured  to  fbroe  Cesar's  qm'' 
ters;  but  being  repulsed,  took  poasessbn  of  that 
part  of  the  town  which  was  open  to  him,  and 
blocked  op  the  remainder  both  oy  sea  and  hud. 
The  dty  being  thus  divided,  the  Egypftians  and 
Romans  fought  in  the  streets,  and  from  the 
houses  which  they  severally  occupied.  Cesar, 
as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  any  suc- 
cours by  land,  endeavoured  to  keep"  open  his 
communication  by  sea,  and  sent  pressing  ordera 
to  Syria,  Cilicia,  Rhodes,  and  Crete,  for  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  of  ships.  Having  early  Re- 
covered that  Pothinus,  who  was  still  in  his  power, 
corresponded  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  nim  to 
be  put  to  death,  continued  to  strengthen  his  di- 
vision of  the  town  by  additional  barriers ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  surprise,  demolished  and  cleared 
away  many  of  the  buildings  adjoining  to  hie 
works.  Achillas,  finding  so  much  unexpected 
resistance,  sent  fitr  reinforcements,  and  a  supply 
of  stores  and  wariike  engines,  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  tiaveraed,  with  breast  worka^ 
the  streets  leading  to  Cesar's  quarters,  and  de- 
molishing the  houses  in  his  way,  effected  a  chain 
of  works  parallel  to  those  of  Cesar,  consisting  of 
a  parapet  and  frequent  towers.  He  exhorteothe 
Egyptians  to  exert  themselves  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  kingdom ;  represented  to  them, 
"  That  the  Romans  were  gradually  assum'inff 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt;  that  Gbbinius  bad 
come  as  an  auxiliary,  mit  acted  as  a  roaster;  that 
Pompey  on  being  defeated  in  Thessaly,  came 
into  Egypt,'  as  to  a  property  which  he  had  a 
right  to  employ  in  repairing  his  rained  fortunes; 
that  Pompey  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  X'esar  were 
tamely  suffered  to  succeed  him ;  that  if  this  intru- 
der were  alk>wed  to  keep  possession  of  the  city. 
until  bis  succours  should  arrive  from  Asia,  all 
E^ptfor  the  future  must  expect  to  be  the  slaves 
ottne  Romans." 

The  danger  to  which  Cesar  was  exposed, 
arose  no  less  from  the  remains  of  the  republican 
party  now  assembling  acainst  him  in  Africa  than 
It  did  from  the  force  with  which  he  was  actually 
assailed  in  Egypt  If  Scipio  had  been  apprised 
of  hifr  condition  in  that  country,  he  mignt  in  a 
few  days  have  sailed  to  Alexaiidria,  and  in  oon- 
iunction  with  the  Egyptians,  who  wouki  now 
have  accepted  of  any  assistance  against  Ceaar, 
have  recovered  the  fidl  of  their  party  at  Pharsa- 
lia ;  but  the  best  opportunities  are  sometimcfl  lost, 
because  it  is  not  supposed  that  an  enemy  ooold 
be  so  rash  as  to  furnish  them. 

The  scene  in  Egypt  was  frequently  changing 
by  the  intrigues  and  the  treachery  of  different 
parties  in  the  court.  Ganiraedes  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  young  princess^  ArsinoC,  being  hi- 
therto lodged  in  the  quarters  of  Cseear,  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  together  with  bis 
ward ;  and  finding  the  troops  disposed  to  lay  holil 
of  Arsinod,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  fiuntly,  em- 
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plofed  aisMdni  to  pot  Achillas  to  death ;  and, 
pk  name  of  the  prinoesa,  took  on  himself  the 
tommaod  of  the  army.  HU  ahiUties  as  an  officer, 
whjbh  were  very  conaderable,  and  his  boanty, 
secured  to  him  tne  aflection  of  the  soldiers.  He 
continued  the  attack  on  Cesar's  quarters,  in  all 
the  ways  which  were  already  beeun  by  his  pre- 
decesaor.  The  town  being  furnished  with  water 
by  subterraneous  passages  from  the  neighbouring 
beights,  he  uncovered  the  conduits  which  led  to 
Cnsar^s  division  of  the  town;  and,  to  render 
these  conduits  unservbeable,  forced  into  them 
great  quantities  of  brine  from  the  sea.  The  loss 
however  vras  soon  supplied  from  wells,  in  which, 
at  a  moderate  depth,  the  besiegvs  found  plenty 
of  fmh  water. 

White  Ca^ar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which 
were  employed  to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth  le- 
gion, witn  a  considerable  supply  of  provipbns, 
military  stores,  and  engines  of  war,  heing  arrived 
on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  proper  to  em- 
bark and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  this  rein- 
forcement, while  they  made  for  the  port  On  thb 
occasion  he  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  fleet ; 
but  gained  a  victory,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  brought  his  own  reinforce- 
ment safe  into  hatbour.  The  Egy^itians,  with 
great  afdour,  set  to  work  In  aU  the  docks  on  the 
Kile^  to  repair  the  loss  they  had  now  sustained, 
and  were  soon  masters  of  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  vessels  of  four  tire  of  oars,  five  of  five 
tire,  and  many  of  smaller  dimensions.  Cesar 
hid  to  oppose  them,  nine  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
eight  from  Pontus,  five  from  Lycb,  and  twelve 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Five  were  of  five  tire  of 
oars,  and  ten  of  four  tire.  The  remainder  were 
smaller  dimensions^  and  most  of  them  open. 
With  these  forces,-  having  once  more  engaged 
ofl'  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians 
were  a^n  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  galley 
of  five  tire  of  oars,  another  of  two  tire  taken,  and 
three  sunk.  The  remainder  retired  under  cover 
of  the  mole,  and  of  the  towers  of  Pharos. 

Soon  after  this  action  at  sea,  Cesar  attacked 
th9  Pharos,  forced  the  enemy  to  fly  from  thence, 
most  of  them  swimming  across  the  narbour,  killed 
many,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  forced 
them  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  tower, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  mole  on 
that  side.  As  he  pufsued  them  in  their  flight, 
and  as  the  mole  itself  became*  crowded  with  his 
soUliers,  who  advanced  to  pndi  the  attack,  or  who 
came  unarmed  from  the  ships,  and  all  the^  stations 
around,  to  witness  this  scene  >  the  Elgyptians  see- 
ing these  crowds^  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity^, 
mounted  the  molc^  threw  those  who  were  upon  it 
into  confusion,  forced  them  over  the  quay  into 
the  water,  or  into  their  boats.  Cesar  himself  en- 
deavoured to  escape  in  this  manner,  and  finding 
that  the  boat  into  whwh  he  went,  beinff  aground 
and  overloaded,  cuold  not  be  got  ofl',  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  water,  and  swam  to  a  ship.  In  this 
tumult,  he  lost  four  hundred  men  of  the  legions, 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  fleet  The  Egyptians 
recovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost,  got  poo- 
Mssion  again  of  tto  tower  at  the  head  of  the  mole, 
and  of  the  island  which  secured  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
patties  in  Egy^  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 
Cassar  still  retained  the  person  of  Ptolemy  m  his 
pMsoawon^  and  made  «a»  €f  hia  nama  to  oohb- 


tenanoe  his  own  cause,  or  to  discredit  that  of  hit 
enemies ;  but  the  king  being  extremely  averse  to 
this  use  being  made  of  his  authority,  and  desirous 
to  recover  his  liberty,  entered  into  a  concert  with 
some  officers  of  his  ^nn}^^  to  find  a  pretence  for 
his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their  design,  they  con- 
veyed secret  intimation  to  Cesar's  quarters,  that 
the  troops  were  greatly  disnisted  with  Ganimedes, 
and  that  if  Ptofemy  should  make  his  appearance 
in  person,  they  would  certainly  submit  to  his  or- 
ilera,  and  commit  the  whole  settJement  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  arbitration  of  Cesar.  The  king  was 
instructed  to  affect  a  great  dislike  to  this  pfmiosal, 
and  with  tears  intrea&d  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  palace.  Cesar,  either  being  de- 
ceived by  thes!^  professions,  or  believing  the  name 
of  the  kmg  to  be  of  little  oonseqhence,  consented 
to  let  him  depart;  but  this  artful  boy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  he  had  deceived, 
and  urgea  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quarters 
with  great  animosity. 

While  afiairs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  sitUBp 
tun,  accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  whom  Cesar  bad  sent  to  procure  suc^ 
coUTS  from  Asia,  was  actually  arrived  at  Pelusiufki 
with  a  constderabie  force ;  that  he  had  reduced 
that  place,  and  only  waited  for  instmctions  from 
Cesar  how  to  proceed.  These  accounts  wero 
brought  to  both  parties  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  determined  to  put  their  ftnroes  in  moCion. 
Ptolemy  leaving  a  proper  guard  on  his  works, 
embarked  his  army  on  the  Nile,  having  a  con- 
siderable navigation  to  make  by  the  aiflerent 
branches  of  that  river.  Cesar,  at  the  same  time, 
put  his  army  on  board  in  the  harbour,  and  having 
an  open  course  by  the  coast,  arrived  at  Pelosium 
before  the  king ;  and  being  joined  by  Mithridates, 
was  in  condition  to  take  the  field  against  the 
E^;yptian  army.  Ptolemy,  to  prevent  the  return 
of  Cesar  by  land  to  Alexandria,  had  taken  a 
strong  post  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile ; 
but  here,  aflfir  a  few  skirmishes,  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  driven  firom  his  station.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  escape  by  water,  the  barge^ 
wmch  carried  him  being  overloaded  sunk,  and 
himself  with  all  his  attendants,  perished. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  aamy  was  routed  and  disperMd,  Cesar, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  having  received  the  submission 
of  the  inhabitants,  made  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  proper  in  the  succession  to  theking|dom. 
He  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  younger  brother,  and  to  remove  any 
ferther  occasion  of  disturbance  to  this  settlement, 
he  ordered  her  sister  Arsinod  to  be  transported 
to  Rome.  He  left  great  part  of  the  army  to 
support  this  new  establishment  in  Egypt,  and 
he  himself  after  this  singular  interlude,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire, 
marched  with  the  sixth  legion  by  kind  into  Syria. 
At  Antioch,  he  received  such  reports  of  the  state 
of  affiurs,  as  required  his  presence  in  difierent 
quarters.  Nine  months  were  elapsed,  since  any 
ofden  or  directions  had  been  received  from  him. 
During  this  time,  the  &ctions  of  the  city,  the  re- 
laxation of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  threata 
from  A£ica,  had  placed  his  aflfain  in 
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■uch  a  itate  of  haavd,  m  to  jirge  his  immedtite 
appearance  in  Italy  and  at  Rome ;  bat  he  thought 
it  of  oooaequence  to  his  authority  .to  leave  no 
enemy  behind  him  in  the  field,'  nor  to  aufler  the 
remains  of  disorder  In  any  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Pharnaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridates,  to  whom  Pompey  had  a»- 
ngned  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphoruis  ima^nning 
tlwt  the  civil  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engaged,  made  a  favoorable  opportunity  for  the 
recovery  of  his  father's  dominions,  had  passed 
with  an  army  into  Pontus,  and  from  thence  in- 
vaded the.  lesser  Armenia  and  Cappadoda,  which 
had  been  separately  allotted  by  the  Romans  to 
Dejotarus  and  to  Ariobartanes.  At  the  instances 
of  these  princea  Domitius  CalvisiiJis,  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Cssar  after  the  battle  of 
PharsaGa  with  three  legions  to  receive  the  sub* 
niission  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  hitherto  in  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  despatched  to  Pharaaces  a 
messenger,  requiring  him  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Armenia  and  Cappadoda ;  and, 
m  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  this  message, 
he  himself  at  the  same  time  took  the  field  with 
one  Roman  legion,  together  with  two  legions  that 
had  been  formed  by  Dejotams  in  the  Roman 
manner,  and  two  hundred  Asiatic^iorse.  He  at 
the  same  time  ordered  Publius  Sextius  and  C. 
Prstorius  to  bring  up  a  legion  which  had  been 
lately  raised  in  iPontus,  and  CJU  Patisius  to  join 
him  with  some  light  troops  from  Cilicia. 

These  forces  being  assembled  at  Camana  in 
Cappadocta,  the  roessetij^ur,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Pharnai3eS)  returned  with  an  answer,  that  the 
king  was  willing  to  evacuate  Cappailods;  but 
itiAiy  having  a  just  claim  to  Armenia,  in  right  of 
hU  father,  ne  would  keep  possession  of  that  pro- 
vinoe  until  tlie  arrival  of^  Cesar,  to  whose,  de- 
cision he  was  willing  to  buhmit  his  pretensiona. 
Domitius,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer, 

Kut  his  army  in  motion  towards  Armenia.  While 
e  advanced,  Pharnaces  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him  with  negoiiations,  and  to  put  him  off  his 
guanl,  by  permitting  the  country  to  receive  him 
with  all  the  appearances  of  peace  and  security. 
Being  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  tne  capital  of  Arme- 
nia, 1^  there  received  ordera  from  Cesar  to  march 
into  Egypt;  but  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  sap- 
posed  prey,  risked  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Phar- 
naces, was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  by  the  route  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Armenia  from  the  Roman 
province. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  Pharnaces,  at  the  time 
of  Cesar's  departure  from  E^ypt,  had  returned 
into  Pontus,  had  taken  possession  of  the  prindpal 
towns,  and  with  great  soveritv  exercised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  Cesar,  having  despatched  Trebonics  from 
Antioch  with  an  account  of  his  own  operations, 
and  with  instructions  to  those  who  commanded  in 
Ital^,3  ^ent  himself  by  sea  to  Tanusi,  where  he 
received,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  submission 
of  Caius  Cassiu^  who  waited  for  his  coming ; 
and  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Cicero,  till 
then  was  undetermined,  whether  he  shoukl  make 
his  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him. 
At  Tareus,  Cesar  held  a  convention  of  th^ 
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fnindpal  inhabitants  of  Ctfida,  and  from  thenoa 
inarched  into  Cappadoda,  stopped  al  Coroana  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  iri  that  pro- 
vince, and  continued  his  route  to  the  frontien  of 
Ghilatia  and  Pontua  Hither  Dejotarus,  who  bad 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  who  had  fought 
under  his  bannera  in  Pharsalia,  and  who,  l>y 
the  gift  of  that  unfortunate  ofllcer,  atiil  re- 
taineil  the  sovereignty  of  Gralatia,  came  to  make 
his  submission.  He  laid  down  his  diadem,  and 
the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and,  presenting  hiowelf 
in  the  l^bit  of  a^suppliant,  pleaded,  tlut,  in  the 
late  war,  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  being 
subject  to  Pompey,  the  princes  of  tluit  quatter 
had  not  been  free  to  choose  their  party ;  tnat  he 
was  himself  not  qualified  to  decide  in  a  question 
on  which  the  Roman  people  was  diyided ;  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  Roman  standard 
wherever  it  was  erected,  without  considering  by 
whom  it  was  carried.  Ceaar,  rejecting  tlie  plea 
of  ^ignorance  or  incapacity,  inaisted,  that  any 
prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  could  not  be 
Ignorant  who  were  consuls  in  the  year  that  soe- 
ceetled  the  consulate  of  Lentulus  and  Maroellus^ 
and  who  were  actually  in  the  administretioo  of 
the  state  at  Rodb ;  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  of  tiie  seat  of  empnv; 
and  who  of  consequence  was  vested  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  oonimdnwealtb.  But  that  he  bim- 
self,  in  the  capadty  of  a  private  man,  was  wilting, 
in  consideration  of  this  prince's  agf^  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  to  forgive 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  him.  jEie 
desired  him,  therefore,  to  resume  the  crown  and 
other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  keeppusspssion  of 
his  kingdom,  reserving  the  discussion  of  the  titk^ 
by  which  he  hekl  any  particular  territory,  to  a 
future  day.^ 

Being  joined  by  a  lenon  which  Dejotarus  had 
lately  formed  in  the  Roman  manner,  Cesar's 
force  now  consisted  of  this,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  legions  that  escaped  with  Do- 
mitius from  Nicopolis,  and  of  the  sixth,  which 
had  accompanied  himself  from  Egypt,  now  re- 
duced by  tne  sword,  and  by  the  fiadgues  of  ser- 
vice, to  no  more  than  a  thousand  men.  With 
this  army  he  advanced  towards  Pontus*  Upon 
his  approach,  Pharnaces  sent  forward  a  mesaen- 
ger  to  present  him,  in  honour  of  his  late  victories, 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  ofl'en  of  aub- 
mission*  expecting  to  appease  him,  or  to  fill  up 
the  time  until  Cesar  should  be  obliged,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  aHairs,  to  give  his  prince  else- 
where. "  Come  not  against  me,"  he  said,  "  aa  an 
enemy :  1  never  took  part  with  Pompev,  nor  de- 
dared  war  against  Cesar.  Let  me  not  be  treated 
with  more  severity  than  Dejotarus,  who  did 
both.**  Cesar  replied,  that  he  would  listen  to 
Pharnaces  when  ne  had  acted  up  to  his  profca- 
sions;  that  he  had  forgiven  Dejotarus,  andmanv 
others^  with  pleasure,  Uie  injury  done  to  himself; 
but  that  he  couki  not  so  easily  overiook  insults 
which  were  ofiered  to  the  Roman  state;  and  that 
he^lid  not  pardon  wrongs  done  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  even  by  those  or  his  own 

Earty.  "  Your  not  having  joined  with  Pompey,** 
e  aidd,  "  has  saved  you  from  being  a  partner  in 
his  defeat,  but  was,  not  the  cause  of  my  victory.*' 
With  this  reply  to  the  messages  of  Pharnaoe^ 
Cesar  demanded  the  instant  surrenda"  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ponton^  and  full  reparation  of  aO  ths 
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damages  Kntaiiied  b^  anj  Roman  ctttaen  teCtkd 
in  t^l  province.  Pnarnacee  profeaeed  an  inten- 
tion to  cumply  with  theae  demands ;  bqt  under 
^rioufi  pretpnoea  delayed  the  perfonnance  of  his 
nomiae.  *He  had  fixed  on  a  bill  in  the  neigh' 
fwurhood  of  ZiecU^  a  place  that  became  fiimoua 

S>  the  victory  which  his  father  Mithridatea  had 
ere  obtained  over  a  Roman  army,  under  the 
command  of  TriariiM :  and  in  order  to  aecure 
himself,  repaired  his  father's  lines,  and  aeemod  to 
be  determined  to  maintain  this  poet. 

Cssar,  having  lain  for  aome  da^^s  within  five 
miles  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  an  eminence 
aeparated  from  the  camp  of  Phamaoes  only  by 
a  narrow  valley  sunk  between  steen  banks.  He 
came  upon  this  ground  in  the  nij^nt,  and  began 
to  intrench  himaelf  aa  usual,  havmg  a  party  un- 
der arms  to  cover  the  workmen.  As  at  break  of 
day  the  greater  part  of  his  army  appeared  to  be 
at  work,  this  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  attack  them ;  and  Phamaces  began  to  form 
for  this  purpose.  Cmar,  ima^ning  that  he  only 
meant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  to interrupt  hia  work- 
men ;  even  after  he  was  in  motion,  did  not  order 
-  the  legions  to  desist  from  their  work,  nor  to  arm : 
but  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  at> 
tempt  to  pass  it  in  the  &ce  of  his  advanced  guard, 
he  aounaed  to  arms,  and  was  scaroelv  formed 
when  the  enemy  had  paased  both  banks  of  the 
vale  to- attack  him. 

The  troops  of  Phamaces  began  the  action  with 
an  ardour  that  was  suited  to  the  boldness  with 
which  they  bad  advanced;  and  Coaar's contempt 
of  their  designs  had  nearly  exposed  him  to  a  de- 
feat But  tSe  actbn,  which  was  doubtful  every 
where  else,  was  decided  by  the  veterans  of  the 
axth  legion,  before  whom  the  enemy  began  to 

Sive  way,  hurried  with  precipitation  down  the 
ectivitv,  and  fell  into  a  general  rout  Phar- 
oaces  fied  with  a  few  attendanta,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.'  This  victory  gave  Onsar 
an  opportunity  to  compare  his  own  glories  with 
those  of  Sylh^  of  Lucullus^  and  of  Psmpev;  and 
was  on  this  Recount,  probably,  regarded  W  him 
with  singular  pleasure.  "  f^ow  cheap  is  lame," 
he  said,  *<  when  obtained  by  f^hting  against  such 
an  enemv7"<  And  in  tbs  triumpba  whksh  he 
afterwards  led  in  the  sequel  of  these  wars,  the 
trophies  of  this  particular  victory  were  distin- 
guished by  labels,  containing  these  words,  "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  vanquished."' 

From  the  peculiar  ostentation  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  victory  was  obtained,  appearing  to 
Cssar  as  a  measure  of  his  own  superiority  to 
Sylb  and  Pompey,  we  may  suspect  that  vanity, 
not  leas  than  ambition,  was  the  spring  of  that 
emulation  from  which  hie  had  raised  sudi  a  flame 
in  the  empire.'  Having,  by  this  defeat,  extin- 
guished all  the'  hopes  and  pretensions  of  Phar- 
naoes,  he  restored  Domitius  Calvisius  to  his  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  to  «  general  inapectinn 
of  affairs  in  Asia.  This  province,  which  had 
fiamished  a  principal  supply  to  the  public  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune 
of  Roman  adventurers^  waa  now  made  to  pay 
large  contributions  in  name  of  arrears  of  wn^ 
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had  been  promised  to  Pompey,  or  of  forfeiture 
for  offences  committed  against  the  >ictorious 
party. 

Cssar,  having  issued  his  onlers  fbr  the  contri- 
butions to  be  levie<l  in  Asia,  set  out  by  Galatia 
and  Bithynia  towarda  Greece,  in  his  way  to 
Italy ;  he  landed  at  Tarentum,  having  been  near 
two  yean  absent  from  Rome.  Many  citizens  had 
waited  near  twelve  months  at  Brundudum,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  under 
great  uncertainty  of  the  reception  they  were  to 
meet  with.  Cicero,  being  or  this  number,  set 
out  for  Tarentum  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Cesar's 
arrival,  and  niet  him  on  the  road.  When  he 
presented  himself,  Cssar  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and 
continued  to  walk  and  to  discourse  w.ith  him 
aside  for  scNne  time.  There  is  no  particular  ac- 
count of  what  passed  between  theoi  in  tliis  con- 
versation. On  the  part  of  Cicero,  probably,  were 
stated  the  reasons  which  he  assigns,  in  a  fetter 
to  Alttioiis,  for  h'ls  conduct  before  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  bearing,  that  he  had  been  averse  to  the 
war,  that  he  thought  the  republic  liad  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  victory  of  either  party,  and  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  more  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  dedded  in  his  own.^  *  Under  thes^ 
impressions,  though  courted  by  Cesar,  who 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  his  name  in  support 
of  tfaH9  measures  now  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted his  tioie  to  literary  amusements  and  studies. 
At  this  time  he  probably  composed  most  of  his 
writings  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  as  he  did 
some  time  afterwards  those  which  are  termed  his 
philosophical  works.* 

Caesar  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
(J.  C.  706.  end  of  the  year  seven  hundred  and 
C  Jml  O^nr  "**  ^^  ^^  Roman  era,  in  which  he 
JK  MmiliMg  *  ^^  ^^^  named  a  second  time  die- 
LefMm.  tator.  This  year,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, he  had  paased  chiefly  in 
Egypt  Being  elected,  together  with  M.  Mndr 
lius,  consul  for  the  following  year,  he  applied 
himself  for  a  little  time,  in  the  capacity  of  civil 
nuigistrate,  to  the  afliiin  of  state;  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  disturbed  in  his  alisence,  and  to  wijje  away 
the  reproach  which  the  levities  of  Antony  had 
brouffht  on  his  party.  He  stifled  the  unreason- 
able nopes  of  a  ffeneral  abolition  of  debts,  with 
which  Dolabella  had  flattered  the  njore  profligate . 
part  of  the  community.  He  told  the  people,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  nimself  was  a  debtor;  that 
he  had  expended  hb  fortune  in  the  public  service, 
and  was  still  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  city,  and  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  be 
revived  tKe  laws  which  he  himself  had  procured, 
about  two  yeare  before,  in  his  way  from  Spain  to 
Epirus.  ^ut  while  he  appeared  to  be  intent  on 
these  particulars,  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  to  meet  the  war  which  the 
remaina  ot  the  ancient  senate  and  of  the  republi- 
can party  were  resuming  against  him  in  Africa. 

This  province,  in  which  Varus,  supported  by 
the  king  of  Numidia,  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  his  station  as  an  ofKoer  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  now  become  the  sole  or  the  principal 
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refuge  of  the  tepublican  party.  Three  hundred 
citizens,  many  of  them  senators,  and  exiles  from 
Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  province,  liad  as> 
sembled  at  Utica,  and  considenAg  every  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  usurpation,  staged  themselves  as  the  onlv 
free  remains  of  the  Roman-  republic;  held  their 
meetinjgs  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and  people ; 
authorized,  under  these  titles,  the  levies  that  were 
made  in  the  province,  and  contributed  largely  to 
supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Many  officers 
of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienus,  Afranius,  Pe- 
treius,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with  all  the 
remains  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Phar- 
•alia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  this 
ground.  The  name  of  Sci{Ao  vras  reckoned 
ominous  of  success  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Cato, 
even  if  the  origin  6i  occasion  of  the  present  con- 
test were  unknown^  was  held  a  sufficient  mark 
to  distinguish  the  side  of  justice,  and  the  cause 
of  the  republic. 

These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
considerable  force  at  sea,  and  havinff  access  to 
all  the  porta,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  furnished  them- 
selves plentifully  with  all  the  necessaries  for  war.' 
They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  that  time,  may  have 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Roman  foot.  They 
liad  twenty  thousand  African  horse,  a  great.body 
of  archers  and  alingera,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants.  They  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  king  of  Numidia,  who,  to  the  established 
character  of  his  countrymen  for  stratagem  and 
valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  late  victory  over 
Curio;  and  wais  supposed  to  muster,  at  this 
time,  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  arch- 
ers, of  slingers,  and  a  great  troop  of  elephants, 
thirty  thousand  foot)  armed  and  marshalled,  for 
the  most  [iart,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  le- 
gion.* 

The  army  already  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Pompey, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  were 
willing,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  order 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  all  the  party 
contended,  requirins  that  Scipio,  who  was  of 
consular  rank,  should  have  the  preference,  Cat5, 
who  had  no  more  than  the  rank  of  pretor,  and 
who  could  not  be  accessary  to  the  infritigement 
*of  any  established  or  constitutional  form,  cKclined 
the  command.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  far  the 
'  military  abilities  of  this  great  man  kept  pace  with 
his  intevritv,  judgment,  and  courage,  in  civil  and 
political  affairs. 

Scipio  being  the  officer  of  highest  rank  in  the 
republican  party,  and  having  toe  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwiuistandihg  that  the 
coasts  of  Italy  were  expose<^  to  his  attempts,  and 
notwithstandmg  that  Che  condition  of  Cssar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been 
known,  gave  sufficient  opportunities  for  enter- 
prise^ took  all  his  measures  for  a  defensive  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa  when 
Ctesar,  who,  with  all  his  military  character  and 
authority,  frequently  experienced  the  difficulty 
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of  oonUnanding  mere  aoMiefB  of  fBrtiiiM,'^ta«glft 
to  diveit  thfloiBelvea  of  civil  principle^  or  re^id 
to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perish  in  a  nrattny 
of  bis  own  army,  and  to  em  his  career  by  the 
swords  which  be  himself  had  whetted  against 
the  republic 

The  legions,  which  aA^r  Che  defeat  of  Pompey 
had  been  ordered  into  Itaiy,  becoming  insolent  id 
the  possession  of  a  military  power  which  they 
saw  was  to  be  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  feeling  their  own  importance, 
especially  in  the  aboence  of  their  leader,  would 
not  be  commanded  by  subordinate  officers;  dot 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Cssar  htmaelf,  diecon- 
tinue  habito  of  disorder  and  license  wiiich  they 
had  some  time  indulged.  Being  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  from  whence  it  was 
expected  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  th^ 
decaioped  wiUiout  orders,  and  maiehed  lowanfa 
Rome ;  pakl  no  regard  to  the  authoritv  of  Salluati 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  pnelor,  with  which  he 
had  been  vested  by  Csesar,  endeavoured  to  slop 
them,  killed  many  officers  and  persons  oi  ranL 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  and  threw  the  city 
into  great  consternation.  On  the  approach  of 
this  rormidable  body,  Caesar  himself^  is  said  to 
have  wavered  in  his  resolution.  He  had  aorao 
troops  attending  his  person,  and  there  was  a  b- 
gion  which  Antony  had  stationed  in  the  city  on 
occasion  of  the  late  commotions.  With  tfaeae  he 
at  first  proposed  to  meet  and  resist  the  matin  v ; 
but  he  recollected,  that  even  these  troopa  mi^ 
be  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  disobedienec^ 
and  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  command  by  his 
authoritv,  and  were  forced  to  draw  the  sw€id 
against  bis  own  army,  the  whole  foundationa  of 
the  power  he  had  erected  must  fail.  While  ho 
was  a^tated  by  these  reflections,  he  sent  an  d^ 
fleer  with  orden  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  the 


mutinous  legions  advanced  1  This  oflicer 
told,  '*That  they  would  explain  themselves  Co 
Ctesar.*^  Having  this  answer,  and  expecting 
their  arrival  at  the  gates,  he  chose  that  they 
sbouU  appear  to  do  by  his  permission,  what  they 
were  fikefv  to  Ao  without  it ;  he  therefore  aent 
them  another  message,  informing  them  that  th^ 
had  his  leave  to  enter  the  city  with  their  aran. 
They  accordingly  came  in  a  body,  and  took  poa- 
seasbn  of  the  field  of  Mars.  There,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  firiends,  they  were  received  by 
Cesar  himself  in  person.  Being  raised  on  a  con- 
spicuous place,  they  crowded  around  him ;  and. 
fi^om  many  different  quarters  at  once,  complained 
of  the  scanty  rewards  which  they  had  rraeived,' 
enumerated  their  services  and  the  hardships  ther 
had  suffered,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  their 
instant  discharge.  Cesar  knowing  thai  they 
only  meant  to  extort  some  concessions,  whkA 
they  hoped  the  consideration  of  the  war,  which 
was  still  impending  in  Africa,  would  oblige  him 
to  make ;  that  they  were  fhr  from  wishing  to  be 
dismissed,  or  to  resign  those  arms  to  whicli  they 
owed  their  own  consequence^  and  on  which  they 
grounded  their  present  prpsum^ition,  afiected  to 
comply  with  their  request,  owned  that  their  de- 
mand was  highly  reasonable;  adding  tbat  the 
service  for  which  thev  had  been  hitherto  retained 
was  now  at  an  entf,  and  that  he  was  senttlJe 
they  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  oontead  with 
new  fatigues. 
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C«nr,  in  eondodioff  a  ipeeeh  which  he  msde 
to  tliie  parpooe,  enpbyeu  the  appellatioB  of 
Hviriies,  or  Miow  atbent;  and  omeived  how 
proper  it  wm,  that  all  vho  had  ssrved  oat  the  le- 

Ki  time  ahould  reeeive  the  aocustomed  dumusion. 
speaking  these  words,  be  was  interrupted  by  a 
S moral  cry,  that  they  were  no  Cluirites,  but  sol* 
eiB,  willmg  to  serve.    It  is  alleged,  that  the 
name  of  Roman  citizens^^  though  the  most  re- 
apectable  form  of  address  in  the  political  assem- 
blies of  the  peoplo,  carried  contempt  to  these 
miiilarf  adventorera,  and  insinuated  a  state  of  de- 
gradation from  that  in  which  they  afieoted  to 
•tand.    An  officer  who  was  prepared  for  the  oc- 
eaaaua,  or  who  wished  to  improve  this  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Casar,  desired  to  be  heard ;  made 
an  apology  for  what  was  past,  and  oflfered  to 
pledge  himself  for  the  duty  and  future  obedience 
of  the  troopflL    He'  was  answered  by  Caesar, 
That  the  services  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
moment  to  him;  that  as  they  desired  their  dis- 
mission, while  by  their  own  confession  they  were 
yet  in  condition  to  serve,  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  should  instantly  dumiss  them  with  the 
usual  rewards.  **  No  man,"  ne  said,  "  shall  com- 
plain that  in  time  of  need  I  employed  him,  and 
now  at  ray  ease  forget  the  rewani  that  is  due  to 
him.    Such  as  continue  in  the  service  until  the 
public  tranquillity  is  fuUy  restored  shall  have  set^ 
tlements  in  land ;  sifch  as  have  received  promises 
of  money  at  any  time  during'  the  war,  shall  be 
paid  now,  or  in  a  little  time  hereafter  with  in- 
terest.'*   He  concluded,  however,  with  saying, 
"  That  as  he  asked  no  man  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice, so  he  should  not  reject  the  duty  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abide  by  their  coloun ;  that  he 
owed  this  indulgence  to  their  present  requests, 
and  to  their  merit  on  former  occasions."    The 
whole  with  one  voice  desired  to  he  oorapcehended 
in  this  act  of  indulgeiice,  and  went  heulonffinto 
aU  the  extremes  of  submission,  as  they  had  lately 
gone  into  every  excess  of  disorder  and  insolence. 
Cssar  was  thus  again  in  full  posaession  of  bis 
power;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  mutiny.  It  was  safer  to  rewani  such 
as  were  conspicuous  in  any  particular  merit;  he 
therefore  selected  a  few  to  be  distinguished  by 
immediate  effects  of  hii  bounty,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder in  motion  towards  Africa,  where  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  future  re- 
wards and  the  panlon  of  past  oflTenoes ;  and  where 
they  mightspend  against  enemies  that  fury  which, 
at  every  interval  of  leisure  to  recollect  tneir  pr»> 
tensions  and  their  cons^uence,  they  were  so 
likely  to  turn  against  their  leader.*     / 

The  year  was  now,  according  to  the  vulgar 
computation  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  intercalations  being  neglected,  nominally 
advanced  to  the  middle  ot  ^e^mber,  but  was  in 
reality  little  past  the  autumnal  equinox,*  or  was 
in  the  end  of  September,  when  Casar,  having 
made  the  proper  arrangements  in  the  dty,  and  in 
the  manner  related,  appeased  the  mutiny  which 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  army,  was  again 
in  nioUon  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.^  The 
season  which  was  thought  utifit  for  operations  at 
sea,  and  which  had  actually  forced  his  antagonist's 
ships  into  port,  gave  him  this  opportunity  he  wished 
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for  to  efiect  his  passage  into  that  province.  Hja 
knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  continue 
to  cruize  for  any  time  to  observe  his  motions ;  and 
that  he  might  escape  them  with  the  advantage  of 
a  favourable  wind,  lie  had  chosen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  the  same  season,  two  years  before, 
to  transport  his  army  into  Macedonia  against 
Pompey,  who  trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigi- 
lance  of  his  fleet,  euflered  himself  to  be  surprised, 
and  to  be  dispossessed  of  a  country  which  he  oc- 
cupied with  so  superiors  force.  Cesar  having 
gained  so  much  on  that  occasion,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  now  made  war  with  many  accu- 
mulated advantages  of  reputation  and  power, 
which  increased  liia  boldnera,  and  Militated  his 
suoeess. 

Having  ordered  troops  and  shipping  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  atOllyluBuat, 
from  whence  he  |iad  the  shortest  passage  to 
Africa,  he  himself  arrived  there  on  what  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  I>ecember,  but  1% 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  September; 
and  aJtiiough  h^  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  ordered 
these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board  suc^ 
ships  as  were  theq  in  the  harbour;  and  if  the 
wind  had  served,  would  have  , instantly  saileii^ 
even  with  thia  small  force,  trusting  that  ne  might 
be  able  to  surprise  some  port  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  for  tho 
troops  that  were  to  follow.  But  while  he  con- 
tinued wind-bound  at  Lillybttum,  he  was  joined 
successively  by  a  number  of  legions,  which  he 
ordered  to  embark  as  fast  as  they  arrived  ;  and, 
that  they  mi^ht  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the 
first  &ir  wind  that  served,  sent  the  transports  to 
lie  under  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiAess  with  six  le- 
gions, or  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  together 
with  two  thousand  horse ;  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  December,  or,  as  it 
is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  Octolier,  he  him- 
self went  on  board,  and  leaving  orders  for  the 
troops  that  were  stUl  in  morion  towards  Lilj^- 
baeum  to  follow  him  without  delay,  he  set  sail  /or 
the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of  any 
port  to  which  he  might  securely  repair,  he  could 
not,  as  usual,  assign  a  place  of  general  resort  ia 
case  of  separation,  and  only  gave  orders  to  tho 
fleet  to  keep  close  together;  and  deferred  the 
choice  of  a  landing-place  till  after  he  should  have 
observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  what  part  of  it  the 
enemy  were  least  guarded  against  a  descent 
Soon  after  he  got  to  sea  a  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet ;  he  himself^  with  the  shipa 
that  still  kept  him  company,  after  being  tossed 
four  days  in  a  passage  of  no  more  than  twenty 
leagues,  got  uniler  the  land  of  the  promontory  d 
Mercury,  and  from  thence,  to  avoid  the  foioea  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  staUoned  near  Utica  and 
round  the  bay  of  Caithagie,  steered  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  iVom  this  cape  or  promon- 
tory to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Syrtes,  over  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  hundred  milea^ 
extends  directly  to  the  south.  It  abounds  wilii 
considerable  towns,  which;  on  account  of  theijr 
commerce,  were  anciently  called  the  Emporin; 
and  by  their  wealth,  tempting  the  npaoit^  both 
of  the  Numidians  and  of  the  Carthaginianf^ 
were  long  a  sul^jeot  of  contentioa  between  these 
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powem  Adrafnetum  lay  on  one  tide  of  a  spa>- 
cbiu  haj,  bounded  by  the  bead  of  Clapea  on  the 
north,  and  that  of  Vada  on  the  soath.  The 
anathern  coaat  of  thia  hay  contained,  heaideB 
Adrumetom,  the  foHowing  aeaporta:  Raiipina, 
Leptifli  and  Thapnua ;  the  bay  itaelf  eitending 
from  the  (irst  of  these  plaoea  to  the  lait  about 
thirty-fix  miles.  Scipio  had  aecored  Adrumetum 
and  Thapsua,  being  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
with  considerable  forces.  In  order  Co  render  the 
pronnce  unfit  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he 
nad  laid  waste  the  country,  and  had  collecteid  all 
the  provisions  and  forage  into  these  and  other 
places  of  stren^h  for  the  use  of  his  own  armjr. 

Considitts  hems  stationed  at  Adrametum  with 
two  legions,  and  virgilius  with  a  proper  force  at 
ThapsQs,  the  ports  of  Ruspina  and  JL^ptia,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  inland  towna,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitanta  But 
these,  on  account  of  the  general  devaatatbns 
lately  committed  by  order  of  Scipio^  were  ex* 
tremely  disaffected  to  hia  party,  and  inclined  to 
&voar'  any  enemy  against  nim. 

Cato  was  stations!  at  Utica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  ail  their  re- 
aouroesi  and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Scipio  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army 
near  to  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal olject  of  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
from  Italy. 

Labienos  and  Petreios  had  separate  bodies,  at 
proper  stations,  io  guard  the  inieta  of  the  coast 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage  i  and  were  so  disposed 
of,  that  they  could  easily  join  and  croaa  over  land 
to  the  bay  of  Adrfimetum  upon  any  alarm  of  an 
enemy,  from  that  side. 

Varus  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  He -had 
kept  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  autumn,  but  had  then  withdrawn  to  Utica, 
and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  stormy  season. 

Cesar,  nowever,  according  to  his  custom  of 
taking  opportunities  when  his  enemies  were  likely 
to  be  oflr  their  guard,  venturing  to  sea,  even  in 
this  season,  seems  to  have  had  no  information  to 
direct  him  on  his  approach  to  the  coast,  besides 
the  general  report  that  the  enemy  were  strongest 
and  most  to  be  avoided  in  the  bay  of  Carthage. 
In  this  belief  he  passed  the  headlands  of  Clupea 
and  Neapolis,  and  stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Adru- 
metum. Being  seen  from  the  shore,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cn.  Piso  from  Clupea,  with  three  thou- 
■and  Numidian  horse,  and  was  received  at  Adru- 
metum by  Considfus,  with  a  force  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  coast 
But  so  little  had  he  attended  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  or  so  much  was  he  determined  to 
bnve  it,  that  he  landed  near  Adru- 

N.  C.  6.  metum  on  the  i|ominal  firrt  of  Janu- 
JuL  Cmtar  'V*  ^^  about  the  middle  of  October, 
IMetet  dii»  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  hun- 
M  JBmiL  dred  and  fifty  horse.  This  hazard- 
X^pMiw,  Jf.  ous  step  his  nigh  reputation  seemed 
■*'•  .  to  require  or  to  justify.    The  enemy 

might  not  be  apimsed  of  his  present 
weakness  it  l^ing  occasioned  by  the  aoodental 
■eparation  pf  his  fleet.  They  were  likely  to  be 
awed  by  his  name,  and  to  remain  at  a  mstance 
lon^  enough  to  let  him  be  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  bis  army.  In  the  mei^n  time  he  supported  the 
courage  of  his  own  people,  by  orooeeding  against 
the  enemy  with  his  usual  oonndenoe. 

Tha  gariisoa  of  Adnimetiim,  upon  this  sud- 


den appaaxanoe  of  a  foree  whidi  cum  to 
theoij  ynn^  thrown  into  aoma  confosiaii,  and 
Considiua,  instead  of  taking  measovea  lo  eroA 
so^  inferior  an  enemy  before  be  ahould  receive  any 
reinforoement,  thought  of  nothing  Jbot  how  lo 
secure  himself  from  surprise;  shot  hia  ^tca^ 
manned  hia  walla,  and  placed  all  the  traopa  ondkr 
his  command  at  their  posta'  of  alarm.  Caaar,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  aam- 
mons  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  afterward^ 
at  the  su^eation  of  Piancui^  who  iiad  been  in 
habits  of  intiniacy  with  Considiua^  endieavoaved 
to  corrupt  or  to  gain  him  by  an  insiniMttin^  ines- 
sage;  but  this  officer,  being  more  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity than  he  had  shown  nimaelf  to  be  an  able 
general,  ordered  the  bearer  of  the  meaaage  to  be 
pot  to  death,  and  aent  tiw  letter  unopened  lo 
Sdpia 

Csssar  having  received  no  retuni  to  hia  mee- 
ssge,  and  suspecting  that  hia  attempt  lo  oaimpt 
the  commander  oTthe  foreea  at  Adnnnetom 
might  betray  his  weakneaa,  after  only  one  nvht'a 
stay  in  this  dangenus  situation,  deterniincd^  on 
the  day  after  he  unded,  to  remove  to  aome  plaea 
of  greater  security. '  With  this  view  he  marched 
to  tne  southward,  and  though  haraaaed  in  hia 
rear  by  the  enemy's  horsey  continued  has  march 
without  any  conaidenble  interruption  or  loaai 
As  he  advanced  to  Ruspina,  a  depntaliQn  ffom 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  fiirward  to 
meet  him,  with  offen  df  every  aoeommodation  it 
was  in  their  power  to  supply,  and  of  an  Imme- 
diate reception  into  their  town.  He  encamped 
one  night  under  their  walls ;  but  being  incttned 
to  see  more  of  the  coast,  and  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  divide  his  little  force,  he  prooemied  with 
the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  he  was  received  with 
equal  &vour ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
measures  to  protect  the  inhabitanta  ftum  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  own  peo[^. 

This  waa  a  convenient  post  for  the  reception 
of  his  transports ;  and  a  few  of  them  aoooniif^^, 
having  some  oohorta  of  foot  and  troop*  of  hone 
on  board,  it  being  now  the  third  day  alter  he  him- 
self had  debark^  or  about  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober, put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Leptis.  By  the 
report  of  persons  who  came  in  these  shipa  he 
learnt,  that  numben  of  the  fleet,  after  they  had 
parted  company,  appeared  to  oe  steering  for 
Utica;  a  course  by  which  they  must  eitlier  ran 
into  the  hands  cf  the  enemy,  or  loae  much  lirae 
before  they  could  correct  their  nustake^  or  recover 
their  way  to  the  aouthwanl. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  W 
these  circumstances,  Cnsar  aeems  te  have  deo- 
berated,  whether  it  were  not  proper  for  him  anin 
to  embark ;  and  in  consequence  of  hia  dooota| 
probably,  though  under  pretence  of  the  want  or 
forage,  he  still  kept  bis  cavalnr  on  board,  and 
with  great  difficulty  continued  to  aupply  them 
with  fresh  water  from  the  land.  But  bh  soon  as 
he  determined  to  keep  his  footing  in  Africa,  be 
landed  bis  cavalry,  and  took  the  neoessarv  mea- 
sures to  procure  supplies  of  provisiona  by  sea. 
He  aent  back  the  empty  tranaports  to  receive  anv 
troopa  that  might  be  errived  at  Lillybnum,  ana 
ordered  ten  galleys  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to 
cruize  for  tue  missing  ships  of  his  last  emoaika- 
tion.  He  despatched  ezpreanea  to  Sardinia  and 
other  maritime  provinces,  with  orders  to  liaaten 
the  reinforcements  of  troops  and  the  auppliea  of 
proviaiona  which  were  expected  iiaa  thanoai 
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■nd  having  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  aome 
inagazinffl  in  the  island  of  Cerrina,  near  the 
ooaat  of  Africa,  he  aent  thither  Criapos  Salluatioa, 
the  celebrated  hiatorian,  now  aerving  in  huiarmy, 
to  endeavoar  to  aecure  thoae  magazinea  for  lua 


Being  determined  to  keep  both  the  porta  of 
Ruapina  and  Leptia,  which  the  enemy  aeemed 
to  have  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cohorta  which  joined  him  at  IJeptii^ 
in  condition  to  garriaon  the  town  with  tbrre 
thoOftind  men,  while  he  himaelf  rrtamed  with 
the  remainder  of  thoae  who  were  landed,  to  keep 
hia  poaaeaaion,  at  the  aame  time,  of  Ruapina. 
Thia  place  being  unprovided  of  every  neceanry 
Ibr  the  auppon  of  a  garriaon,  he  determined  to 
try  what  provtaionii  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  aobaiat  his  troopa  till  they  coola  be 
otberwiae  supplied,  or  enabled  to  penetrate  fiir 
ther  into  the  country.  For  thia  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  whole  of  his  little  army  to  forage, 
followed  bv  all  the  carriagea  that  could  be  assem- 
bled, and  nad  them  UmuIm  with  corn,  wood,  and 
other  neceasariea,  to  form  aome  species  of  masa- 
Bfte  for  the  troops  he  intended  to  place  in  toe 
town.  As  soon  aa  he  had  effected  this  aerxioe, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  the  reaolution  to 
go  m  person  in  search  of  the  trenspona,  on  board 
oi  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army  waa  dis 
persed.  And  with  this  view  having  posted  ten 
oohorta  at  Ruspina,  he  himself,  wiu  the  aeven 
othen,  that  made  the  whi^  of  his  strength  now 
on  shore,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  which  waa 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in 
the  night. 

The  troopa  that  were  to  be  left  at  Ruapina, 
without  the  leader,,  in  whom  their  confidence  was 
chiefly  reposed,  were  aware  of  their  danger ;  ao 
fow,  surrounded  with  numerous  armiea  who 
were  likely  to  assemble  against  them.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the  enemy 
had  full  time  to  be  appriaed  of  their  aituation  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  presence  of  their  gene- 
ral bad  hitherto  supported  their  courage.;  thi^ 
relied  on  his  aliilities  to  repair  the  effects  whether 
of  mistake  or  temerity ;  bo(  in  his  absence  they 
lost  all  hopea,  and  eipected  to  become  an  eaay 
prej  to  their  enemies. 

r,  however,  fully  determined  to  put  to 


having  pest  the  night  on  boarJ,  still  continued 
at  anchor ;  when  at  break  of  day  being  about  to 
weigh,  some  vessels  came  in  si^ht,  and  were 
known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  wmch  he  ad  anz- 
bualy  looked  for.  Theae  were  soon  followed  by 
other  ahipa  which  appeared  succeasively,  and 
brought  him  the  greater  part  of  the  six  leffions 
with  which  he  luul  originally  sailed  from  Lilly- 
bsBum.  Being  thua  prevented  in  hia  intended 
excursion,  he  returneu  to  Ruapina,  and  took  post 
between  the  town  and  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Labienua 
and  Petreiufs  commanding  the  horee  and  light 
troops  of  Scipio^B  arinv,  in  the  angle  that  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  Ctupea,  b^ween  the  bays 
of  Carthage   and  Adrumetum,  having  inteili- 

Since  that  CsSAr  waa  landed,  with  the  utnioat 
ligence  assembled  their  forres,  and  marched  to- 
wards the  coast  from  which  they  had  received 
the  alarm. 

Ccaar  had  taken  a  defenaive  station  behind  the 
town  of  Ruspina,  the  place  which  he  'clioae  for 
the  naort  and  safe  reception  of  bis  oonvqyi  and 


reinforcementa  by  sea ;  bnt  he  waa  for  iromJimit- 
ing  his  plan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of  thia 
place.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hia  land- 
ing, although  by  his  own  account  he  had  yet  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  be  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  alarm  he  had  eiven,  and 
marched  from  Runpina  with  a  hoilv  of  thirty  co- 
horts, or  about  fiftpen  thousand  (oot,  and  four 
hundred  horse,  to  penetrate  into  the  country  to 
observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the  source  of 
hia  iuppliea.  After  he  had  liegun  bis  march  for 
thia  purpose,  and  was  about  three  mUes  from  hia 
cama  the  partiea  that  were  advanced  before  him 
fell  l«ck  on  the  main  body,  and  informed  him 
that  they  had  been  in  sight  of  an  enemy.  Soon ' 
after  thia  report  clouds  of  dust  began  to  rise  from 
the  plain,  and  about  noon  an  army  appeared  in 
order  of  battle.  To  observe  them  more  nearly, 
Caaar,  after  he  had  made  the  signal  for  the  co- 
horts to  form,  and  to  be  covered  with  their  hel- 
metsi,  went  forward  with  a  small  party  to  view 
the  enemy.  He  saw  bodies  of  cavalry  in  every 
part  of  tHe  field ;  and  from  the  im perfect  view 
which  could  he  had  of  them,  as  tne  air  waa 
clouded  with  dust,  he  supposed  their  line  to  c<ni- 
siet  entirely  of  horse.  He  thought  himself  secure 
against  such  an  enemy,  provided  he  could  suffi- 
ciently extend  his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and 
for  tliis  purpose  he  divkled  his  small  body  of, 
horse  to  the  right  and  the  left ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  outlineci,  diminished  the  depth  to  increase  , 
the  length  of  bis  onlinary  column.  In  making 
this  ditipoaition^  however,  he  had  mistaken  the 
enemv's  force  *,  it  did  not  consist,  as  be  supposed, 
entirely  of  cavalry,  but  of  troopa  of  horse  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  bo<Hfs  of  foot,. and  he 
had  not  obeerved  that  considerable  detach  menta 
were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  turn  hiii 
flanks,  and  foil  upon  hia  rear. 

Under  theae  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  Ce- 
sar, the  action  began  in  front  by  a,  scattered 
charge  of  the  Numidian  horse,  who  came  in 
sauadrons  from  the  intervals  at  ^hich  they  were 
placed  among  the  infantry,  and  sdvancing  at 
full  gallops  threw  their  javelins  and  darts,  and  . 
presently  retired  to  their  former  situation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry  whose 
intervals  they  occupied,  they  instantly  rallied, 
andjirepared  to  repeat  the  cHarge. 

While  Cesar's  infantry  was  occupied  in  front 
with  this  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  his  horse 
were  defeated  on  the  wings ;  and  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  dispoidtion  they  hsd  made, 
were  already  on  hiavrigbt  and  left,  even  began  to 
dose  on  his  rear,  and,  by  the  superiority  of  their  ' 
numbers,  were  enabled  to  continue  the  imprea* 
aion  they  made  on  every  side ;  his  men  giving 
way,  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy, 
were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the  centre,  ao  that 
they  were  forced  into  a  circle,  without  any  dia- 
tinction  of  front  or  rear,  and  were  galled  with  a 
continual  diacbaige  of  missiles,  which  dul  great 
execution.* 

Ceaar,  who  ao  far  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  this  diflScuIt  sitiui' 
tion,  took  the  benefit  of  that  confidence  which  his 
known  ability  and  presence  of  mind  ever  pro- 
cured him  from  his  troops.  Recollecting  that 
the  enemy  muat  have  weakened  their  lue  in 


1  Qasaris  enpf  Is  in  orbem  eooipiilsia,  Intn  caaaalke 
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cyery  part,  by  attempfting  to  stretch  it  over  fo 
great  a  circumference,  he  prevailed  on  his  lesions 
again  to  extend  their  ranks,  ordered  the  cohorts 
•to  face  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
making  a  front  m  both  directions,  charged  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  drove  them  in 
both  ways  to  a  distance  from  the  ground.  With- 
out attempting,  however,  ^  improve  his  advan- 
tage, or  to  urge  the  pursuit,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  enemy's  flight  to  effect  his  own  retreat, 
anil  fell  back  to  the  camp  behind  Ruspina,  from 
Which  he  had  moved  in  the  morning. 

The  speedy  march. of  Labienus  and  Petreius, 
from  a  aistance  which  could  not  be  less  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  accomplished  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  of  Cssar,  and 
their  disposition  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  numbers  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing, was  able  and  spirited.  But  the  event  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  use  of  mere  missile 
weapons  in  the  open  plain,  against  troops  who 
are  armed  anJ  disciplined  for  close  fight,  although 
it  may  harass  and  distress  an  enemy,  cannot 
have  any  decisive  effect. 

In  about  three  ddys  after  this  encounter,  Cesar 
had  intelligence  that  Scipio  himself  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  whole  force  of  his  infiintry,  consist- 
ing of  eight  legions,  or  about  forty  thousand  men, 
and  four  thousand  regular  horse :  an  army  which 
he  was  not  in  condition  to  oppose  in  the  field, 
and  which  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  usual 

Eractice,  to  adopt  a  plan  of  defence.  Ruspina 
17  along  the  coast,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
Dules  from  the  shore.  Ad  his  army  lay  behind 
the  town ;  covering  part  of  the  space  between  it 
and  the  sea  with  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  he 
threw  up  an  intrenchment  from  his  camp  on  one 
side,  ana  from  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  other, 
quite  to  the  shore :  so  that,  by  means  of  the  town 
ui  front,  the  fortifications  of  his  camp  and  thesb 
lines  in  flank,  the  whole  space  between  Ruspina 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  works.  And  the 
harbour  was  thus  secured  from  any  attempts  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  man  and  defend  these 
fortifications,  he  landed  his  engines  from  the  gal- 
leys, and  brought  the  marinera  to  serve  them  on 
iihore. 

The  ehoice  of  this  situation,  cooped  op  in  a 
narrow  place,  exposed  to  be  deprivec]  of  any  oom- 
mUnication  with  the  country,  might,  in  case  the 
enemy  had  seized  their  advantage,  or  in  case  the 
reinforcements  which  Ctesar  hsul  expected  from 
the  sea,  had  by  any  accident  been  long  d.^layedi 
have  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  calamities.  He 
himself  would  not  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an 
enemy  so  posted  with  a  line  of  circumvallation ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast  for  those  who 
were  oppoied  to  him,  and  he  was  sufiered  in  safety 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  and  t^) 
collect  some  immediate  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  neighbouring  pountry,  as  well  as  to  rec^va 
convoys  which  he  had  ordered  from  every  mari- 
time province. 

Wnile  Cosar  remained  in  this  poet,  Scipio  ar- 
rived at  Adrometum,  and  having  baited  there  a 
few  days,  joined  Labienus  and  Petreius  in  the 
station  they  had  chosen,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ruspina.  Their  cavalry  immediately 
overran  the  country,  and  interrupted  the  supplies 
which  Cssar  derived  from  thence.  The  space 
lie  had  indused  within  hia  entrenchments  being 
about  six  square  mikw,  wm  iooik  cxhauatad  ovoa 


of  fbnge  <tf  ptsturp,  and  his  hoiwa  redoord  tt 
f^ped  on  sea  weed,  which  was  steeped  in  fred^ 
water,  in  order  to  puige  it  aa  much  as  possible  of 
its  salt 

To  encoorage  the  hopes  which  Scipio  enter- 
tained from  all  these  circumstances,  the  king  of 
Numidia,  with-  a  powerful  army,  was  on  the 
march,  and  likely  to  join  him  liefore  Cesar  could 
receive  any  considerable  additim  to  bis  present 
force ;  bat  whatever  might  have  been  the  ooDse> 
quenCce  of  this  junction,  if  it  hail  really  taken 
place,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  one  of 
those  strokes  of  fbrtune  to  which  human  foresight 
cannot  extend.  Publius  Sitius^  a  Roman  citizen, 
who  had  been  an  aocomplioe  with  CatiJine  in 
his  designs  against  the  republic,  and  who^  on  this 
account,  had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
power,  had  assembled  a  band  of  warrion  or  law- 
less  banditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  him- 
self of  consequence  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  «nd 
was  admitted  successively  to  join  the  foroea  of 
diflferent  princes  in  that  (juarter.  Being  now  in 
the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
being  disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Casar,  or 
hoping  to  make  his  peace  at  Rome  b^  means  of  a 
person  so  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of^  the  Roman 
stale,  he  perauailed  the  king  of  Mauritania  to 
talte  advantage  of  Juba's  absence^,  and  with  such 
troops  as  he  had  then  on  foot,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  Juba  being  about  to  join 
Scipio  near  Ruspina,  when  the  news  of  this  in- 
vasion of  his  own  country  Overtook  him,  found 
himself  obliged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march, 
but  to  call  oA'  from  his  allies  great  part  of  the 
Numidlan  light  troops,  who  were  already  in  their 
camp. 

Sdpio,  though  thua  disappointed  of  the  grcat 
accession  of  force  which  he  expected  to  receive 
by  the  junction  of  Juba,  and  though  even  some- 
what reduced  in  his  former  number^  still  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  in  order  to 
brave  his  enemy,  and  to  receive  some  species  of 
triumph  firom  supposed  oflera  of  battle,  repeatedly 
lormed  bis  army  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
camps.  In  repeating  these  operations,  he  ad- 
vanced itiU  nearer  and  nearer  to  Cesar's  en- 
trenchnaents,  and  seemed  to  threaten  his  c^pip 
with  an  attack.  In  return  to  this  insult,  or  to 
take  off  its  effects^  Cesar,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  works,  affected  to  hear  of  the  eneOiy's  ap- 
proach with  inditference^  and  without  moving 
from  his  tent,  save  orden  for  the  ordinary  guardsi 
which  lay  without  the  intrenchments,  not  to  be 
disoomposedj  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  apprpached 
them,  to  retire  behind  the  parapet  with  the  ut- 
most deliberation ;  and  Scipio,  upon  this  recep* 
tion,.when  seemingly  most  bent  on  assaulting  the 
lines,  being  satisfial  as  usual  with  this  display  of 
his  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp. 

During  these  operations,  and  while  Juba  was 
stUI  detained  in  Numidia  by  the  divereion  which 
Sitius  had  occasioned  in  his  kingdom,  Cesar  had 
frequent  desertere  from  the  African  army,  and 
received  deputations  bom  difierent  parts  of  tho 
country,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  him- 
self as  the  relation  of  Marius,  whose  memoij 
was  stiU  recent  and  popular  in  that  province. 
Among  tiiese  advances,  which  were  made  to  him 
by  the  natives  of  the  countrv,  he  had  a  message 
fiK>m  the  inhabitants  of  AciUa,  a  place  aitoatid 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coart,  and  cH|UBlIy  dis- 
tant fipom  Adnunetom  and  fipom  RuspuMi  ofl«c- 
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mg  to  eome  under  his  prolectiDn,  and  inviting 
mm  to  take  posiession  ot  their  town.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  puuse,  like  most  other  towns  of  the 
pronneci  were  extremely^  disafifctpd  to  Scipio 
on  sccount  of  the  severities  which  he  exercised, 
br  Isjing  waste  their  pooncasions  on  the  spproach 
or  Csssar ;  and  as  they  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
same  measorei  they  were  liesirDus  to  put  them- 
aelves  in  s  posture  of  defence  against  hiok  Cssar 
aooepted  of  their  offer,  and  sent  a  detachment  of 
bis  army,  who  turning  round  the  enemy's  flank, 
after  a  lone  night's  march  antered  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  Considius  having  intelligence 
of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Acilla,  sent  a  d^ach- 
■lent  at  the  aaoM  time  from  Adrumetum  to  se- 
cure the  place ;  but  coming  too  late,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  had  alvei^y  entered  the  town, 
brought  forwani  some  more  forces  on  the  foIk>w- 
inff  oar,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dia- 
loaste  them. 

While.  Casar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex* 
tend  tfis  quarters  in  Aftica,  and  to  enlaiige  the 
source  of  h»  subsistenoe^  Crispus  Sallortius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  design  upon  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Cerdna,  and  was  able  to 
Ornish  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  from 
Altienus,  at  Lillybaum,  a  brge  convoy  and  fleet 
of  transports^  having  on  board  two.entire  legions, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together  with  eight 
hundred  Gaulish  cavalry,  a  tbounnd  arohere  and 
sliogen,  and  a  laige  suppl?  of  provisions.  As 
soon  as  these  troops  were  umded,  the  transports 
were  sent  hack  to  Lillybeum,  in  older  to  receive 
the  rem^iinder.of  the  army  which  was  still  ex- 
pected from  thence.  These  supplies  and  rein- 
fereements  at  once  relieved  Cesar's  army  from 
the  distrea*  which  they  suffered ;  and  by  so  great 
an  accession  of  strength,  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  put  him  in  condition  to  break 
from  the  confinement  in  wbksh  he  had  some  time 
remained,  and  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

The  firet  object  upon  this  change  in  his  afibin, 
was  to  seize  upon  some  risins  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruspina,  which  Scipio  had 
nej^ected  to  occupy,  and  from  thence  to  pursue 
such  advantage  as  ne  miffht  find  against  the  ene- 
my; For  this  purpore,  he  decam}^  after  it  was 
dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
or  tenth  of  November,  and  turning  by  the  shore 
round  the  town  of  Ruspina,  arrived  in  the  night 
on  the  ground'  which  he  intended  to  occupy. 
Thti  was  part  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  which,  on  the  north  of  Ruspina,  turns  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  a  plain  of 
about  fifteen  mib»  extent.  Near  the  nuddle  of 
this  plain  stood  the  town  of  Uxita,  on  the  brink 
0^  a  deep  manhy  tract,  whteh  is  formed  by  the 
water  of  some  rivulets  that  fiill  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  spread  upon  the  plain  in  that  place. 
Scipio  had  posted  a  garrison  in  the  town,  and 
bad  occupied  the  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  am- 
phitheatre bejond  the  marsh,  but  had  neglected 
the  heights^  of  which  Cttsar  now  took  possession. 
It  seems,  that  on  theje  heighu  there  remained  a 
numtMr  of  towers,  or  a  species  of  castles  con- 
structed by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own 
wan.  In  theua  Casar  was  furnished  with  a  num- 
berof  separate  lodgmenti^  whkh  he  joined  bylines, 
in  Older  to  continue  hb  communication  with  the 
foamp  hs^faad-Mt,  And  with  the  poctiDf  Ruspina* 


He  had,  in  one  night,  mtds  a  eonsideribii 
progress  In  these  works,  and  being  observed  at 
day-break,  Scipio^  in  order  to  interrupt  himi 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  formed  in  ord^  of 
battle,  about  a  mile  in  the  front  of  his  own  en* 
campment.  Casar,  notwithstanding  this  movie- 
mentof  the  enemy,  did  not  at  first  think  it  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  his  works ;  but  Scipio  seeming 
to  come  forward  with  intention  to  attack  him; 
wlnle  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  was  at  work, 
he  ordered  the  wiiole  under  arms,  still  keening 
the  advantage  of  his  ground  on  the  heights.  Some 
parties  of  cavalry  and  light  troops  came  near 
enough  to  skirmish  between  the  two  armies,  and 
Lalnenus  being  advanced  on  the  right  beyond 
the  main  body  of  Scipio's  forces,  Casar  sent  a 
detachment  round  a  vilfaige  to  attack  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  in  great  disofden  alter  havinjg 
narrowly  escaped  being  entirely  cut  off.  ThM 
flight  of^  Labienus  spread  so  great  an  alarm  over 
Sdp&o's  army,  that  the  whole,  with  precipltaticm, 
retired  to  thor  camp.  Caaar  returned  to  tiis  post 
and  without  any  liirther  interruption,  eontinuea 
to  execute  the  works  he  had  already  begun.  As 
soon  as  these  were  finished  on  the  following  day, 
he  again  formed  in  order  of  battle;  to  return  the 
defiance  which  the  enemy  had  so  onen  given  him, 
while  he  lay  in  the  Knea  of  Ruspina ;  and  ob* 
serving  that  Scipio  remained  in  his  camp,  he 
matched  on  to  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  lay  b»; 
tween  the  two  armies.  Scipio  being  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  this  place,  at  which  he  had  do> 
posited  some  part  of  his  magazines,  advanced  to 
sustain  the  troops  he  had  postrvl  in  the  town; 
and  Casar,  believing  that  an  action  was  likely  to 
follow,  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uzita  be- 
fore his  centre,  having  both  his  wings  extended 
beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  led.  Scipio,  not 
to  extend  his  front  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town, 
drew  up  his  army  in  four  lines,  consisting  m 
many  aepante  bodies  interspersed  with  elephants; 
but  as  dasar  did  not  choose  to  attack  the  town, 
supported  as  it  was  by  Scipio^s  army,  neither  dio 
Sapio  choose  to  expoae  any  part  of  his  line  bj 
advancing  beyond  it  Both  armies  hanpg  re* 
mained  in  this  posture  till  sun-set,  returned  at 
night  to  their  respective  camps. 

Casar  still  persisttng  in  his  design  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  haaaid  a  battle  in  defence  of  Uzita,  pro- 
jected double  Knes  of  approach  from  his  present 
camp  to  the  town.  As  the  place  was  acoeasible 
to  tne  enemy^  vid  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  up  in  oider  of  battle,  might  be  made  a 
part  of  their  Une,  it  was  tmpoaBible  for  Casar  to 
invest'  the  town,  or  even  to  approach  the  vralls 
without  hazard  of  being  attacked  on  his  flanks 
from  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  from  the 
town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  the  approach  whfeh 
he  intended  to  make  to  the  walls,  ne  carried  on 
from  his  camp  on  the  hills  two  intrenchments  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  forming  a  lane  of  suffident 
breadtn  to  embrace  the  town.  Between  these 
parallel  lines  his  troops  advanced  to  the  walls 
with  perfect  aecurity,  and  under  cover  from  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  on  their  flanks.  As 
soon  as  this  lane  was  effected  to  within  tho  ne- 
cessary distanoe  of  the  walls^  he  threw  up  in  front 
A  breast  work  opposite  to  the  ramparts  of  tho 
town,  and  from  tnenoe  began  to  conatruct  thn 
works  that  were  usually  empk)yed  in  the  reduo* 
tion  of  fortified  places. 

During  the  depeodanoa  of  ths  siegSi  both  par* 
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ties  noernd  great  leinfiyrmnents.  Scipio  was 
joined  by  the  King  of  Numidia,  who  having  im- 
pelled the  enemy  who  attempted  to  in^'ade  his 
own  kingdom,  now  came  with  three  bodies  of 
regular  infantry,  formed  in  the  roanoer  of  the 
Roman  legion,  eight  hundred  heavy  armed  or 
bridled  cavalry,  with  a  great  multitude  of  light  or 
'  irregular  troops.  Csear's  army,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  thb  new  enemy,  were  much  diacouiaged ; 
but  on  seeing  that  Scipio^  even  after  he  was 
joined  by  the  king  of  Numidia,  still  remained 
.  on  the  defensive,  they  resumed  their  former  con- 
fidence, and  were  tnemselves  soon  after  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  two  more  legions,  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their  first  approach 
to  the  coast,  mistook  for  an  enemy  some  galleys 
which  .Cesar  had  stationed  oflT  the  liarbuur  of 
Thapsus,  and^under  this  mistake  stood  off  ajnun 
to  sea,  where  they  sufiered  many  days  from  sick- 
ness, want  of  proviAona^  and  of  water. 

These  legions  having^  been  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  late  mutiny  m  Italy,  are  said  to  have 
now  come  without  onlers,  intending  to  evince 
their  zeal,  and  to  court  their  general's  favour  at 
a  time  when  their  service  might  be  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  necessary  to  his  safety.    The  prin- 
cipal historian  of  this  war,'  however,  relates  only^ 
that  Cassar  having  observed  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions of  th««e  lefioas  to  have  occupied  entire 
transports  with  their  own  equipage,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  troops  which  were  tlien  sa  much 
wanted  for  the  service,  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  a  piece  of  justice,   whicn  be  had 
thought  proper  to  remit,  or  to  defer  on  a  former 
occasion.    That  he  dismissed  several  ofiicers  of 
these  legions  from  the  sen'ice,  with  the  following 
terms  of  reproach :   "  For  you,  who  have  incited 
the  troops  of  the  Roman  people  to  mutiny  against 
the  republic,  who  have  plundered  the  allies,  and 
been  useless  to  the  state ;  who,  in  place  of  soldiers, 
have  filled  transports  with  your  servants  and 
horses ;  who^  without  courage  in  the  field,  or  mo- 
desty in  your  quartets,  havelieen  more  formidable 
to  your  country  than  to  her  enemies,   I  judge 
you  unworthy  of  any  trust  in  the  service  of  the 
republic,  and  therefiire  order  you  forthwith  to  be 
gone  from  the  province,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  all  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army." 

The  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  histo- 
'  nans  during  the  dependence  of  the  siege  ot  Urita, 
do  not  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with  i^  pro- 
gress, or  with  the  detail  of  its  operations;  The 
season  we  are  told  was  stormy,  and  Cesar's  army, 
in  order  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  board  of  the 
transports,  had  left  great  part  of  their  equipage 
behind  them  in  Sicdy,  and  were  now  without 
any  covering  besides  their  shields,  exposed  to 
heavy  rains,  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  appearances  of  fire,  which,  to  their  great 
amazement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  flashes  of 
lightning,  became  stationary,  and  for  a  aensible 
time  continued  to  flame  on  the  points  of  their 
apears.  While  this  storm  continued,  the  ground 
upon  which  they  lay  was  overflowed  with  water, 
or  washed  with  continual  torrenta  from  the  hills. 
Ca»sar,  nevertheless,  pereisted  in  the  attack  of 
Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
defence  of  this  place  would  lay  the  enemy  under 
some  disadvantage,  which  might  furnish  him  with 
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an  oppoitqnity  to  decide  the  war.  The  annief 
were  accordingly  often  drawn  out  in  order  of  liat- 
tle,  and  were  prevent  at  partial  engagrments 
of  their  cavalry  or  irregular  troops,  but  without 
any  general  action. 

in  the  midst  of  the  great  ezpectaticm  whicli 
must  have  attended  the  operations  of  this  siripe, 
Cesar  bad  one  of  the  many  occasional  on  wbrh 
he  was  ever  so  ready  to  commit  his  grnius,  bis 
reputation,  ana  his  life,  in  acta  of  seeming  teme- 
rity, which  persons  of  inferior  ability  n^ay  admire, 
but  never  can  safely  imitate.  Varu^  with  a  firek 
of  fifty  galleysj  had  surprised  snd  burnt  the  grrater 
part  of  bis  shipping  at  Leptis,  snd  was  in  chase 
of  Acqui|s,  wno,  with  an  inferior  squadron,  was 
flying  l>efore  him  to  the  southward.  Cesar  •!>> 
prehended  that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  advantage,  if  not  speedily  cherke<],  moat 
soon  be  masters  of  the  sea,  ao  aa  to  cut  ofl'all  his 
supplies  and  reinforeements  from  the  coasts.  Be 
knew  that  reputation  gained  or  lost  on  small  oc- 
casions, often  decides  the  greatest  afifairs;  and 
that  adverae  cireumstances,  which  if  suflerrd  to 
accumulate,  may  obscure  the  brightest  fortune^ 
can,  if  seasonably  encountered,  by  daring  eflRirta 
of  resolution  an^  courajge,  be  actually  turned  to 
advantage.  H%  instantly,  therefore,  went  in  per- 
son to  Leptis,  from  whence  he  put  off  in  a  baige, 
and  having  overtaken  his  own  squadron,  whicli 
was  flying  before  the  enemv,  he  onlered  them  to 
put  alwut,  and  steer  directly  against  their  pur- 
suers. Varus  was  struck  with  this  nnaoeoont- 
aMe  change  in  the  conduct  of  his  enemy^  and 
supposing  them  to  have  come  in  sight  of*  some- 
powerful  support,  he  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowd- 
ing sail,  steered  for  the  poH  he  had  left.  Ceaer 
gave  cluiae,  overtook  soo)e  of  the  heaviest  sailers 
Uiat  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Adrometum.    Here  be 

E resented  himself  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 
aving  given  this  turn  to  the  state  of  his  afiaire 
at  sea,  and  left  peremptory  ordera  to  his  fleet  not 
to  resign  the  aovantsffe  which  they  had  gained 
by  the  enemy's  flight,  ne  returned  to  the  attack 
of  Uzita.  In  such  actions  the  f0rtunate  often 
succeed,  because  the  attempt  sppeacs  to  be  im- 
poesible ;  and  men  of  great  ability  may  no  doubt 
venture  into  the  midst  of  difiliculties,  with  which 
peraons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  meana  fit  lo 
contend. 

Cesar,  notvrithstanding  that  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  conunumcstion  with  the 
sea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  from  thence^ 
as  well  as  from  the  country  around  him,  in  which 
he  was  &voured  by  the  natives ;  yet  being  greatly 
circumscribed  by  the  superionty  of  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  he  suffered  considerably  in  his  camp 
from  scarcity  of  iirovisions;  and  being  in  his  pie- 
sent  operations  sgainst  Uzita,  to  fight  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  in  detail,  behind  tne  walla  of  « 
fortified  town,  without  being  able  to  engage  them 
upon  eoual  terms  in  any  drasive  action,  ne  took 
his  resolution  to  discontinue  the  siege,  and  lo  re- 
move to  a  nH>re  advantageoua  station ;  or  to  un- 
dertake aome  enterpriae,  in  which  he  was  more 
likely  to  auooeed.  He  accordingly  decamped  in 
the  night,  set  fire  to  the  wood  aifd  straw  tliat  waa 
amassed  upon  the  ground,  left  the  lanea  he  had 
fortified  wuh  so  much  labour,  and  marching  by 
the  shores  placed  his  baggage  between  the  eo- 
lumn  of  the  army  and  &  sea,  and  thus  oovcnd 
it  fipom  the  enemy,  who  he  expected  woe  to  At 
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low  him  br  the  ridm  of  hflb  which  oveilooked 
the  Kne  of  nif  nmicn. 

The  retreat  ofXI^anr  was  flofficieiit  to  oonfinn 
the  leadera  of  the  republican  party,  in  the  hopes 
they  had  formed  of  being  able  to  wear  him  oat 
by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him  eooord- 
ingly  by  the  heights^  and  having  observed  that 
he  stopped  at  A^r,  a  town  which  he  hdd  by 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  they  took  post  on 
three  several  heighti^  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  his  camp.  In  this  position,  they  were 
not  able  to  hinder  Dim  from  making  in  the  oon- 
tii^uous  villages  and  fields  a  considerable  acqui- 
sition of  provisions  and  forage,  which  greatly 
lelieved  his  army;  but,  to  prevent  his  mither 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  to  secure  ile 
produce  to  their  own  use,  they  sent  two  legionsi 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Reginus^ 
with  onlers  to  take  posseanon  of  the  town  on^ta, 
which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Agar,  and  on 
the  right  at  some  distance  beyond  their  present 
camp.  Cnsar  had  intelligence  from  the  native^ 
that  these  troops  were  frequently  emptoyed  abroad 
in  collecting  provisions  and  forage,  and  that  they 
might  easily  be  cut  ofl^  and  the  town  be  sttrpriseci. 
He  accordingly  formed  a  design  fat  this  purpose; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  it,  removed 
from  the  plain  of  Agar,  and  fortified  a  strong 
eamp  on  a  height  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  for  hu  lin«S|  be  put  the 
remainder  of  the  army  in  motion  in  the  night, 
peand  by  the  enemy's  stations,  and  surprised 
the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by  breu^of 
<fanr,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  bad 
left  the  place  in  perfect  security,  aiM  were  scat- 
tered in  foraging  parties  over  toe  neighbouring 
country.  Having  placed  a  sufficient  detachment 
to  secure  this  new  acquieition,  he  set  out  upon 
his  return,  making  a  dispoaition,  not  to  pass  the 
enemy  unobserved,  whk;h  was  no  tonger  practi- 
cable, but  to  force  his  way  through  any  im|>edi- 
nent  they  might  oppose  to  his  march.  The  night 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he 
set  out,  tberm>re^  by  day,  leading  the  governor, 
of  ZetSj  with  P.  Atrius,  who  tebngra  to  the 
assodation  of  Utica,  his  prisoners,  toother  with 
some  part  of  Juha's  equipage,  and  a  train  of 
camdi^  loaded  with  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  place. 

The  enemy  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  his 
notions.  Sapb  was  come  out  of  ms  lines;  and, 
not  fiir  from  CaBsar's  route,  had  posted  himself  in 
tMrder  of  battle.  Labienus  and  Afranius,  with  a 
great  power  of  cavaliy  and  light  in&ntry,  had 
taken  poseessbn  of  some  heights  under  wmch  he 
was  to  pasi,  and  were  preparing  to  attack  him  on 
Ids  fhnks,  and  on  his  rear.  Cesar  was  aware 
of  these  difficulties;  it  was  nevertheless  neces- 
nry  to  encounter  them.  He  trusted,  that  the 
iiOM  of  his  column  must  force  its  way ;  and  he 
phused  his  whole  cavalry  to  cover  the  rear  of  his 
march.  When  he  came  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
being  aseailcd,  as  usual,  by^  the  Afiican  cavalry 
with  'peculiar  effi>rts  of  agility  and  cunning,  faie 
made  a  halt;  and  in  order,  by  some  great  oxer* 
tion,  if  possibly  to  clear  his  way,  and  procure  to 
hb  people  some  respite  in  porauing  the  remain- 
der of  their  march  undisturbed,  he  ordered  the 
legions  to  hiy  down  the  loads  which  they  usually 
carried,  and  to  chaise  the  enemy.  They  aocoid- 
it^  put  all  the  Afiicans  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner 
'  their  micbithftn  tl^wen  agun  afc- 


tacked^  and  repeatedly  foeoed  to  renew  the  nine 
operatioas.  They  had  already  been  detained 
four  houn  in  passing  over  a  hundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  phrae 
at  which  they  were  first  attacked.  The  sun  wae 
setting,  and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  ohfige  them  to  hah  for  the  nvht  on  a 
fidd,  which  was  dertitnte  of  water.  »apio^  for 
thia  porpoae^  still  kept  the  positbn  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from -thence  observed, 
and  oecaaionally  supported,  the  operations  of  die 
light  troops. 

Cesar  peroeired  the  denger  to  which  he  must 
be  exposed,  if  he  should  halt  on  this  ground,  and 
saw  toe  necessity  of  continuing  his  march ;  but 
observing,  that  as  oflen  as  the  cavalry  in  his  rear 
was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  in  order  to 
su|iport  them,  or  to  wait  tiH  they  had  recovered 
their  station,  ne  thought  proper  to  change  his  dis- 
position, brought  forwara  the  horse  to  the  head 
of  his  column,  and  eubstitoted  a  chosen  body  of 
foot  in  the  rrar,  who  although  under  an  inces* 
sent  diacharge  from  the  enemy,  continued  to 
move^  and  enabled  him,  though  slowly,  to  eSect 
his  retreat  with  a  regular  and  unihterrupted  psoe. 
In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  great  dan- 
ger to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  he  resained 
bis  camp,  near  Agar,  with  a  very  inconsi&rable 
loss.  ■ 

Having  thus  got  possesnon  of  Zeta,  a  post  on 
the  flank  or  rear  of  the  enemy,  Cesar  formed 
soceeaave  deeigns  on  Vaoca,  »irnira,  and  Tys- 
dra,  plaoes  simiiariy  situated  round  the  scene  ci 
the  war.  His  destgn  on  the  flnft  of  these  phcee 
was  prevented  by  ue  Numidiani^  who,  having 
intelligence  of  his  coming,  entered  before  him, 
and  rMuoed  the  town  to  ashesw  Both  armies  be- 
ing in  motion  for  some  days,  he  forced  Ssosurat 
but  advancing  to  Tyedra,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion,  be  tluraght  proper,  upon  observing  the 
strength  of  the  place,  not  to  make  any  attempt 
against  it;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  liaving  re- 
turned to  his  station  near  Agar,  the  enemy  like- 
wise resumed  their  former  position. 

While  Cesar  remained  at  thie  post,  he  re- 
ceived a  leinforoemeBt  of  four  thousand  men,  coi»- 
sisting  chiefly  of  the  sick,  who  had  been  left 
hehiiM  the  army  in  Italy,  and  who  now  joined 
their  legioni^  together  with  a  body  of  four  hun- 
dred horie,  and  a  thousand  archen  and  slingers. 
With  this  acoesston  of  strength,  he  formed  a  de- 
sign on  Tegea,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy,  supported  oy  the  whole  of 
their  army,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  behmd  the  town ;  and  having  advanced,  in 
hopes  to  force  or  surpriso  it,  about  eight  miles  on 
the  phun,  be  was  obssrved  by  Lunenus  and 
Scipm,  who  came  forward  at  the  saoM  time^ 
about  four  miles  beyond  their  own  station,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  their  detachment  Theee,  consist- 
ing of  four  hundred -lione^  divided  themselves  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town ;  and  the  main 
armies  being  fonned  in  order  of  battle,  with  this 
post  between  them,  Cesar  gave  orders,  thai  the 
party  of  borre,  wmch  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves without  the  walls  of  Tegea,  should  be 
attacked.  The  events  whksh  foltowed  this  fin^ 
encounter,  brought  into  action  several  detached 
Indies,  both  of  hoTM  and  of  foot,  that  were  aent 
from  the  different  sides  to  sustain  the  parties  eiH 
fsgad,  bal  did  not  knd  t»  any  genesal  or  deciavo 
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•etiont  Mid'bothaniiieintirad  alntglit  to  their 
MHWCtive  linct. 

Id  nmnj  of  them  partial  engageamits  which 
happened  in  this  camoaign,  Casar*8  cavahr  save 
wmv  to  that  of  the  Afncans.  In  one.  of  3ieir 
fiifpils  CMar  met  an  officer,  who  waa  ronning 
away  with  hia  party,  and  afieeting  to  believe  him 
vnder  a  nuatake,  took  hold  of  hia  bridle,  "Yon 
are  wrong,**  he  aaid,  *'  for  it  ia  thia  way  yon  mnat 
go  to  the  enemy."  Even  the  legiona  atood  gnaatly 
in  awe  of  the  Numidian  irr^guhoii,  by  whom 
they  were,  on  many  oocaaions,  surpriaed  with 
aaaae  new  feat  of  agility  or  conning ;  and  they 
weie  oonaklerably  intimidated  by  the  number  and 
formidable  appearuuaa  of  the  elephants,  which 
Ihey  knew  not  how  to  withatand.  To  fortify  the 
minda  of  hia  men,  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet 
anch  antagoniata,  Ceaar  had  a  number  of  efe- 
phanta  broiiwht  to  hia  camis  armed  and  hameaaed 
uke  thoae  ofthe  epemy.  Ue  exerdaed  hia  homa 
in  preaence  of  theae  animal^  taoght  hia  men  in 
what  phoea  to  atiike,  whero  the  beaat  waa  vul- 
nerable, and  how  to  elude  their  ftirv.  He  like- 
wiaa  made  aome  change  in  the  uaual  ezerciae  of 
the  lagbn,  auc6  aa  muht  the  better  qualify  hk 
men  to  baflk  or  repel  the  artful  and  deaokory  at- 
tacka  of  the  Nomidiaoa;  and  aa  he  frequent^ 
employed  hia  rfcular  tnopa  in  fopaging  partiei, 
he  mond  them  oy  degreaa  to  depart  man  their 
naual  forma,  without  losing  their  courage,  and  to 
recover  from  any  caaoal  dtaiDRler  into  wiuch  they 
might  be  thniwa  To  ahow  hia  own  confidence 
in  the  aaperiovity  of  hia  men,  he  frequently  made 
an  ofier  of  battle  on  equal  ground ;  and,  in  the 
manner  that  waa,  in  their  turna,  common  to  both 
partiea,  drew  a  apedea  of  triumph  from  hia  ene- 
my's declining  to  fight 

In  theae  ouerationa  the  campaign  drew  on  to 
the  middle  or  February,  and  had  laateiJ  about  five 
months ;  during  this  time  Ciesar  had  aurmounted 
very  great  diiiicultiea,  ariaing  from  the  diapernon 
of  hia  fleet,  the  unoertaintjr  of  his  communication 
vrith  Italy,  and  the  acatcity  of  proviaiona  in  a 
eountry  laid  waste  or  poaaeaaed  by  his  enemiaa. 
He  was  now  become  master  of  many  towna  on 
the  eoast,  and  of  a  conrideraUe  extent  of  territory ; 
but  from  the  many  objecte  which  required  hia  at^ 
tention  in  different  paita  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
mained under  great  oisadvaintage  io  suppoiting  a 
dilatory  war,  in  which  it  appeare<^  that  Sciiiio 
and  Lahienus  were  reaolved  to  persist.  In  onfor, 
if  possible,  to  hrsak  their  meaaurea,  he  formed  a 
deaign  upon  Thapaus,  their  principal  garriaon 
and  aea-poft  on  the  aouthern  boundariea  of  the 
provinoe.  With  thia  view  he  decamiied  in  the 
night  from  hb  atation  near  Agar,  ana  directing 
his  mareh  to  the  southwaid,  amved  before  Thap- 
sus  on  the  following  day«  As  he  hsd  formerly, 
in  order  to  secure  his  convoys  against  any  at- 
tempts from  thonce,  blocked  up  the  harbour  with 
his  ships,  he  now  seixed  all  the  avennea  Which 
led  to  toe  town,  and  inveated  it  oomptotdy  finom 
the  land. 

Scipio  and  Juba,  greatly  tntereated  to  preserve 
a  place  of  ao  much  consequence,  put  their  armiea 
in  motion,  and,  to  counteract  that  of  Casar,  fol- 
loweJ  him  .by  the  route  ofthe  hills.  Seeing  him 
invest  Thapsua,  they  took  their  first  postoon  two 
separate  heights,  about  eight  mim  from  the 
town.  Caiaar,  with  hb  uaual  industry  and  dea* 
patch,  exeuited  linea  both  of  ciroumvaUatfon  and 
of  coontcrvailation.    By  theae  linai^  which  waie 


in  the  form  of  a  eivaonit,  teiminating  at  heCk 
ends  in  the  sea,  he  embraced  the  town,  and  po> 
poked  to  encamp  hia  army  between  then.  Sapio 
waa  suffidently  acquainted  with  the  gvound,  to 
know,  that  there  vrea  near  the  harbour  a  nanoir 
channel,  or  sak-pit,  separated  from  the  era,  by  a 
aeoond  beach  or  aand-bank,  which  it  waapoasibto 
the  enemy  might  not  have  obaerved,  and  by 
which  he  might  atill  have  an  entry  to  the  town, 
or  be  able  to  throw  in  hia  suoooura.  He  thera> 
fore  advanced  with  hia  whole  army ;  and  while 
he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Ccaar  inthe  wotka 
he  vrea  carrying  on,  aent  a  party  to  oerupy  tb« 
aand-bank,  or  to  throw  themodvea  into  the  lowft 
of  Thapaus  by  that  communication.  Cnaar, 
hovrever,  had  alrrady  taken  poosesaion  of  thia 
paaaage,  and  ahut  it  up  with  three  several  in- 
trenchmente  or  redoohts^  so  pkicsd  aa  to  oeciiR  it 
at  once  againat  any  aalhea  from  the  gairiaon,  as 
well  aa  attaeka  fnan  the  field. 

The  combined  army^  on  being  thoa  diaap* 
pointed  of  any  communication  wiu  the  town  of 
Thapsus,  remained  all  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity,  which  be  often 
afiected  to  dcane,  of  terminating  the  irar  by  ft 
battle.  But  Cesar,  either  becauae  he  had  not 
aufliciently  fortified  hia  intrenchusente  to  aecura 
hia  rear  from  the  town,  or  because  he  wooM  boI 
chooae  that  moment  to  fight,  when  the  enemj 
waa  prepared  to  receive  lum,  made  bo  afdvanoci 
to  en^^^  on  that  day. 

ScipioL  remaining  on  the  aame  ground  all  night 
too^  Creaolutio?to  encamfs  and  at  brealfor 
day  appeared  to  he  forming  the  uaual  intrencii- 
menta.  Cnaar  had  then  {wohably  oom|.^ed  hia 
own  works)  and  thinking  the  opportunity  foir, 
or  being  determined  not  to  sufler  the  enemy  to 
efiect  a  lodgment  in  hia  preaence,  he  made  the 
uaual  atgnalto  prepare  for  action ;  and  leaving  a 
proper  force  to  man  hia  intrenchmente  againat  9m 
town,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the 
fieUi,  onlered  pert  of  hia  fleet  to  get  under  sail,  to 
turn  a  head-land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
aa  soon  aa  the  action  began  in  front,  to  alam 
them  vrith  ahouts^  or  a  feint  to  Und  and  to  attack 
their  rear.  Having  made  theae  diapositinns^  ha 
put  hia  arm^  in  motion,  and  being  come  near 
enough  to  ilttdnguish  the  posture  of  the  enemy, 
observed,  that  their  main  body  waa  already  m 
order  of  battle,  with  the  elephanta  disposed  on  the 
vringsi  and  that  numeroua  paitiea  were  atill  al 
work  on  the  linea,  within  which  th^  meant  ta 
encamp.  He  halted  and  made  a  diaposition  ami- 
able to  that  of  the  enemy.  His  centre  conaiated 
of  five  legiona,  hia  winga  each  of  four ;  the  tenth 
and  second  legions  eooqxMed  the  right  wing,  the 
eighth  and  nmth  compoaed  the  left  Five  eo- 
horta,  together  with  the  cavalry,  were  selected  to 
support  the  archere  and  alingen  that  were  to  b»> 
gin  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  elephanta.  Casar 
nimaelf  went  round  eveiy  division  on  fitot,  exp 
borted  the  veterana  to  be  mindful  of  the  high 
reputation  which  they  had  to  support,  and  reoo»> 
mended  to  the  jiew  leviea  to  teke  example  tnm 
those  who  were  already  poaaeaaed  of  ao  nMeh 
glory,  and  who  vrere  instructed  by  k»g  esqpe> 
nence  in  the  arte  to  be  piuctiaed  in  the  day  of 
battle  against  an  enemy. 

Whife  Cesar  vres  thus  employed,  the  Icgioiii 
of  Scipio  appeared  to  reel ;  they  at  one  time  re* 
tired  behind  theur  imperfect  worite^  aoain  changed 
their  pwpoas^  and  cams  back  to  uair  paid. 
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MuBJ  of  Cmu**  oflSeev^  and  many  of  the  t«te- 
imn  Miklier^  weU  aoquuiited  wUh  this  Agn  of 
diftnctian  and  ixremlution,  called  aloud  for  the 
¥if  nal  of  battle.  But  he  hiimel^  poeaibly  to 
wnet  their  ardour,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in 
breath,  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  fine. 

In  this  situation  of  the  two  armiesi  Casar  is 
aaid  to  have  been  seised  with  a  fit  of  the  epilepsy, 
to  which  he  was  subject  i  a  disease  which,  al- 
though it  attacks  the  seats  of  understanding  and 
of  sense,  and  eospends,  for  a  tinie«  ali  the  escer- 
cises  of  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  docs 
not  appear  Arom  this  example  to  unpair  the  fiM»il- 
ties,  Dor  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  highest 
measures,  and  their  ablest  exertions.  The  raport, 
however,  is  not  consistent  with  the  natation  of 
HirtioflL  This  historian,  although  he alkiws thai 
the  troops,  in  the  last  pait  of  their  moUon  to  en- 
gage, acted  without  any  orders ;  and  while  Casar 
wished  them  to  advance  more  deliberately,  that 
they  foceed  a  trumpet  on  the  right  to  sound  the 
usual  charge,  and  that  the  whole  line,  without 
an^  other  signal,  overwhelming  by  force  all  the 
offioera  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  continued 
to  rush  on  the  enemy :  yet  he  observes  that 
Cesar,  instead  of  being  out  of  oonditioa  to  act, 
took  his  resolution  to  excite  an  ardour  which  he 
could  not  restrain ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might 
}>ring  his  whole  urmy  at  once  with  united  force 
mto  action,  commanded  aU  his  trumpets  to  sound, 
and  bimselfl  mounting  on  horseback,  rode  up 
with  the  foremost  ranks.  The  battle  began  on 
the  right,  where  the  enemy's  elephants  beinff 
galliMi  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones^  reeled 
back  on  the  troops  that  weip  posted  to  sustain 
them,  trod  part  of  the  infantry  under  foot,  and 
broke  over  the  unfinished  intienchments  in  their 
lear. 

The  left  of  Sdpio's  army  being  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  after  gave  way{  and  the. 
whole  ficd  to  the  camp  wbicu  they  had  formerly 
occtipied ;  but  in  their  fiiffht,  being  thrown  into 
the  utmust  confusion,  and  separated  from  their 
officer^  they  arrived  at  the  place  to  whk^  they 
fled,  withoot  any  pemn  of  rank  to  rally  or  com- 
mand them.  In  this  state  of  consternation  they 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  attempted  to  take 
lefuge  in  the  camp  of  their  Numidian  ally.  But 
this  being  alrsady  in  posssasion  of  the  enemy, 
thoT  continued  their  flight  to  the  nearest  heists; 
and  beinff  without  arms,  jiwaited  their  fate  m  a 
state  of  helpless  despair.  When  thev  saw  the 
troops  that  pursued  them  advance,  they  made 
signs  of  submission,  and  saluted  the  victors  with 
a  shout;  but  in  vain.  %*hey  were  instantly  at- 
tacked by  the  victorious  army  of  Cssar,  who^ 
though  aflfecting  clemency  on  former  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  be  siituated  with  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  and  thirrt  of  blood ;  contrary  to  the*  orden 
una  entresties  of  their  general,  they  put  the  whole 
of  this  unarmed  and  defenceless  multitude  to  the 
sword.  They  are  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
aeixed  the  opportunity  of  satiating  their  revenge 
on  some  of  tneir  own  offioen  who  had  offended 
them.  One  was  actually  murdered,  another, 
being  wounded,  fied  to  Cssar  for  protection ;  and 
manv  persons  of  distinction,  senaton  and  Roman 
knignta,  observing  their  danger,  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  to  some  place  of  concealment,  till  the 
present  fury  of  the  troops  should  abate. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  memorable  action,  the 
ganisoa  of  Thapsua  had  sallied,  but  weie  se- 


iMiised  with  loss.  When  the  contest  was  oeA 
Cesar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  displayed 
the  trophies  of  victory ;  but  had  no  answer.  On 
the  following  day,  lie  drew  up  his  army  under 
the  waits  of  the  town;  and  in  that  place  pio- 
nouncod  his  thanks  to  the  legions  for  tneir  beha* 
viour,  and,  without  ai)y  reproach  for  the  disorder 
and  cruelty  of  the  preceding  day,  deehured  what 
were  to  be  the  i^pwards  which  lie  intended,  at  i» 
proper  time,  for  the  veterans;  and,  by  aome  im- 
mediate mark  of  his  fovour,  distinguislied  a  few 
who  had  signalized  themselves.  He  apfxiinted 
Caius  Rubnlius,  with  three  Ittriona^  to  continue 
the  siege  of  Thapsus,  and  Cn.  Doautius  with  two 
othen  to  reduce  Tysdra ;  and  haviiig  sent  fop- 
ward  M.  Messala,  with  a  body  of  horse  on  the 
road  to  Utica,  he  himself  followed  with  the  m- 
mainder  of  the  army.' 

At  Utica  were  assembled  from  every  part  of 
the  empire^  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  Casar,  or 
who^  from  a  asal  for  the  republic,  had  refused  to 
submit  to  his  power.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  towarde  night,  a  person  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  hsttle  coming  to  Utica,  thia  un- 
happy convention  of  citizens  was  struck  with  the 
greatest  alarm.  Under  the  eflects  of  their  con- 
sternatbn,  they  met  in  the  streets,  ran  to  the 
fffttes,  and  again  returned  to  their  habitationat 
They  crowd^  together  in  the  public  piacM^  and 
separated  by  turns^  and  passed  the  night  in  ex* 
treme  confusion.  Cato.  represented  to  them,  that 
the  accounts  they  received  might  be  exaggerated, 
and  endeavouprd  to  compose  their  fears.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day  he  called  them  together,  and 
laid  before  them  a  state  of  the  place,  or  the  worka^ 
military  stores,  provisions,  arnus  and  numbere  m 
tnen't  and  having  commended  the  bpsI,  which 
tbey  had  hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the  repulv 
lie,  exhorted  them  nottr  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  means  tbey  had  still  of  defending  them- 
selves, or  St  least  of  making  their  (;eace  in  a  body  i 
declared,  that  if  thev  were  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  victor,  he  shouki  impute  their  conduct  to  ne- 
cessity ;  but  if  they  were  determined  to  resist,  ha 
should  reserve  his  sword  forthe  last  stake  of  the  r^ 
public,  and  share  with  them  in  the  consequences  of 
a  resolution,  which  he  abould  love  and  admire.  He 
contei^ded,  that  thev  were  now  to  consider  them- 
selves as  assembled,  not  in  Utica,  but  in  Romei 
"  that  the  force  of  the  republic  was  yet  great,  and 
might  still,  as  on  former  occasions,  rise  again  from 
its  ruins :  that  the  forces  of  Cesar  must  still  ha 
distracted  or  separate,  to  make  head  against  ene- 
mies wlio  were  apj)earin^  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire ;  that  tor  Spam  his  own  army  had 
desertea  from  him,  and  the  whole  province  had 
declared  for  the  sons  of  Pompey;  that  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  waa  yet  erect,  and 
would  not  bend  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant;  that 
his  enemies  were  multiplying  while  he  seemed  to 
destroy  them ;  that  his  own  example  shouki  in- 
struct them ;  or  rather,  that  the  courage  which  he 
exerted  in  the  paUis  of  guilt  and  of  infamy,  should 
animate  those  who  were  about,  either  to  die  with 
honour,  or  to  aecure  for  their  countir  blessinga 
in  which  they  themselves  were  to  snare."  At 
this  assemblv,  a  resoluUon  was  accordingly  taken 
to  defend  the  city  of  Utica,  and  numben  of 
slaves,  who  were  set  free  by  their  masten  for  this 
purpose,  were  armed  and  inroUed.    But  it  aoon 
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appeared,  that  the  anemhty  ooDflmed  of  penone 
unable  to  peniit  in  thitreeohilion,  and  woo  were 
preparing  Mpantely  to  merit  the  frvonr  of  the 
eanqueror  by  an  entire  and  eari^  MibmiHion. 
They  toon  made  a  ^nenl  profeiHon  of  this  de- 
flgn,  expreeaed  their  ^renention  of  Cato;  but 
oonfeesed,  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  act 
with  hiin  in  ao  aiuaoua  a  aoene ;  aaanred  him, 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  aend  a  meeaage  to 
Csaar,  the  firrt  object  of  it  ahould  be  to  intercede 
fcr  hia  aafety;  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it, 
they  ahoald  accept  of  no  quarter  for  themBelfea. 
Cato  no  longer  oppoaed  their  intentiona ;  but  aaid, 
that  he  hiraaelf  muat  not  be  included  in  their 
treaty ;  ihat  he  knew  not  of  any  right  Goaar  had 
to  diapoae  of  hia  person;  that'what  had  hitherto 
happnied  in  the  war  only  aerved  to  convict  Ce- 
aar  of  deaigna  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  alwava  denied.    He  will  now,  at 
leaat,  own,  he  aaid,  that  hia  opponenta  had  reaaon 
iar  all  the  anepidkHia  they  auj^geated  againat  him. 
While  raatten  were  in  thta  atate,  a  party  of 
Scipio*a  hoTM^  which  had  eaeaped  from  the  fidd 
<if  battle^  appeared  at  the  galea  of  the  town,  and 
were  with  diflknlty,  by  Cato^a  intreatiefl^  hindered 
from  putting  e^wry  WMnan,  who  offered  to  aub- 
mit  to  Caaar,  aa  well  aa  the  inhabitantB  of  the 
pbce,  to  the  aword.    Being  diverted  from  thia 
'act  or  violence,  and  fumiahed  with  aome  money 
for  their  immediate  aubaiatence,  they  continued 
their  retreat    Moat  of  the  aenatora,  who  were 
nreaent,  took  afajpping  and   eaeaped.     Ludua 
Caeaar  undertook  to  cany  to  hia  ktnaman  a  peti- 
tion from  auch  of  the  Roman  citizena  aa  remained ; 
and  aaid  to  Cato,  at  parting,  that  he  would  gladly 
fidl  at  the  victoi'a  net  to  make  hU  peace.    To 
which  Cato  anawered,  '*  If  I  were  diapoaed  to 
moke  my  peace  with  Casaar,  I  ahoold  repair  to 
him  in  penon ;  but  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
I  am  not  an  object  of  hia  pardon,  and  ahall  not 
requeat  what  it  were  inaolence  in  him  to  offer  me 
aa  a  favour."    He,  however,  on  thia  oceaaion,  ob- 
aerved  to  hia  own  aon,  that  it  would  not  become 
lam  to  leave  hia  father.    "At  a  fit  time,"  he 
aaid,  **  you  will  put  youraelf  on  the  victoi'a  mer^ 
<^,  but  do  not  take  part  in  public  affaire :  the 
tmiea  do  not  afford  a  atation  m  which  it  would 
be  proper  for  you  to  acL"    "And  why,"  aaid 
the  young  man,  "  vrill  you  not  take  the  benefit 
of  the  victor*a  clemency  for  youraelf  aa  well  aa 
for  mel"    "I  waa  born  to  freedom,**  he  aaid, 
'*  and  cannot,  in  mv  old  age^  bereeondied  to  aer- 
vitude.    For  you  theae  timea  were  deatined ;  and 
it  may  become  you  to  aubmit  to  your  frte." 
Having  ptaed  taa  day  ia  aiifing  hb  frienda  to 


procure  the  meana  of  their  eacape,  be  went  to 
the  bath,  and  aupped  aa  uaual,  witnoot  any  maika 
of  dejection  or  aflectation  of  eaae;  and  bcang  ro- 
tired  to  hia  chamber,  afler  aome  time  whi^  ho 
employed  in  reading,  he  killed  hunaelf.  Hia  at* 
tendants,  upon  hearing  a  noiae  which  aknnad 
them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  woukl  have  dwaaed 
the  womnd,  but  he  tore  it  op  with  hia  hand,  and 
expired  in  making  thia  eSatV  Every  one^ 
through  the  day,  h^  been  anxioua  to  know  what 
waa  the  deaign  which  Cato  covered  under  tbo 
appearence  of  ao  much  concern  for  othen^  and 
or  ao  little  care  for  himaelC  On  the  lint  report 
of  hia  death,  muMtudea  crowded  to  the  door  of 
hia  (^uartera,  and  ^ve  the  moat  unfeined  demon- 
atrationa  of  dejection  and  aorrow.  The  oolonjr 
of  Utica,  though  originally  hoatife'to  hia  cauae^ 
and  atill  in  the  intereat  o£  Caaar,  ordered  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  and  erected  hia  atatoe  in  the  plaoe  of 
interment. 

Cato  died  in  the  vigour  of  life,  under  filly;  ho 
waa  naturally  warm  and  affectiooate  in  hia 


per;  comprehenaive^  impartial  and  atrongly  poa- 
aeaaed  vnth  the  love  or  mankind.    But  u  hie 


conduct,  probably  became  ibdependent  of  [ 
of  any  aonrt,  and  choae  what  waa  juat  on  ita  own 
account  He  profeaaed  to  believe,  with  the  aeot 
whoae  teneta  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  might 
not,  in  particular  circumalanoea,  be  expedient  for 
a  man  to  preaerve  or  lay  down  hia  life ;  out  that, 
while  he  kept  it,  the  only  good  or  evil  competent 
to  him  conauted  in  the  part  which  he  took,  aa  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  mankind.  He  had  kmg 
foreaeen  the  dangera  to  which  the  republic  waa 
expoaed,  and  determined  to  live  only  while  he 
could  counteract  the  deaigna  that  were  fonned 
uainat  it>  The  leader  of  the  auoceaaful  party 
thought  proper  to  apologize  for  himeel^  by  deciy 
ing  the  virtuea  of  Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
in  nia  own  and  the  aubaequent  agea,  were  equally 
pleaaed  to  extol  them ;  and  he  ia  a  rare  exampw 
of  merit,  which  received  ita  praiae  even  amidat  Uw 
adulation  that  waa  paid  to  hia  enemiea;>  and 
waa  thought,  by  the  unpartial,  equally  above  tha 
reach  of  comi&endation  or  cenaure.^ 


1  Die.  Caat.  Appian.  Platarch.  Birtiua  da  Ballo 
AfHcano. 

9  Bed  vert  landaii  ilia  vir  non  potato  niai  has  oraa* 
ta  aunt ;  i|uod  illeea.  <|imb  nunc  aunt,  at  future  vidertt, 
at  ne  Iterant  oontendeiit.  et  fkcu  n«  vkterat,  vlum  la- 
UqueriL    Cicer.  ad  Att  lib.  lii  ep  4. 

3  Bee  tte  writiafi  ofViriil  and  Horaea. 

4  Ci^ua  gloria  naqua  proftiit  quiiquam  laodaada* 
aae  viuiperendo  quiaquam  nocuit,  qauai  «tniM««a 
aummia  piwditi  fteeriat  4nganiia.  Frag.  Livii  ax 
HianwysL  Prolof .  lab.  xi.  ia  Oaeaok 
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devised  for  the  ruin  of  the  oommonwealth.    Cato 
therefore  alone,  of  all  his  antagonists,  he  poasihly 
hated  beyond  the  poanMlity  of  a  reooncfliatioD.* 
was  in  reality,  according  to  the  repre- 
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WHEN  Cesar  was  informed,  on  his  march 
from  Thapsus,  that  of  all  the  principal  men  of 
the  oppwsite  jiarty,  Cato  abne  remained  at  Utica 
to  receive  hmi,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  interpret  his 
conduct,  and  poadhly  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  determine  now  be  should  deal  with  an  antago- 
nist, whom  he  neither  could  reconcile  to  his  usur- 
pation, nor  treat  as  a  criminal.  The  character 
of  generosity  towards  his  enemies,  which  Ciesar 
had  assumed,  laid  him  under  some  obligation,  hi 
point  of  consistency,  to  treat  the  penon  of  Cato 
with  respect;  and  the  opportunity  he  would  have 
had,  in  that  instance,  of  ezercif4ng  his  clemency 
with  so  much  lustre,  could  not  have  escaped  him. 
In  the  busiest  scene  of  his  life  he  had  not  any 

Crty  object,  or  any  ^rty  quarrel  to  maintain ;  hie 
d  repeatedly  sacrificed  penonal  animosity  to 
ambition ;  ana  when  he  took  the  field  against  the 
republic,  he  had  few  private  resentments  to  grati- 
fy :  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of  reluctance  in 
shedding  the  Mood  of  Roman  citizens,  the  revene 
of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of  horror  in 
the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest  means  to 
cover  the  ^effects  of  this  destructive  war,  and  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  ffovemment.  In  the 
bulk  of  his  fellow  citizens  Be  had  found  cither 
rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the  way  of  ambition, 
or  tools  with  which  he  misht  work  in  removing 
it ;  they  were  the  dupes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to 
the  imputations  of  siniiter  designs  or  unreason- 
able obstinacy  which  he  cast  on  his  opponents.  In 
Cato,  perhaps^  '^'T^  ^  found  a  measure  of  esti- 
mation, which,  with  all  his  abilities  and  pros- 
perous fortune,  he  could  not  neglect,  and  a  pene- 
tration which,  without  manegemBnt  for  his  per- 
son, treated  his  pohtios  as  a  system  gf  viilany 
309 


sentstion  of  his  friend  Curio^  neither  sanguinaxy 
nor  scrupubus  of  blood,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
indifilerent  to  both,  and  ready  to  do  whatever  was 
most  likely  to  promote  his  designs.  ^  As  he  had 
already  su'flknently  provided  for  the  reputation  of 
clemency,  he  now  made  a  freer  Use  of^  his  swonL 
and  in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  saw  the  means  of  extirpating  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  disturb  hie  government, 
he  dipped  his  hands  with  less  scruple  in  the  Uoodv 
of  his  enemies.  As  he  pursocdf  Pompey  ihto 
Egypt,  under  a  certain  impression  that  toe  death 
of  this  rival  was  material  to  the  establishment  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
*  hastened  to  Utica'as  a  place  at  which  he  might 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic.  On  heanng 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
expression  wluch  served  to  discover  the  resolntioa 
he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  "I  must  be 
allowed;"  he  said,  *'to  envy  this  man  the  splen- 
dour of  his  death,  as  he  has  refused  me  the  honour 
of  preserving  bis  life."  Having  passed  through 
Uzita  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  his  mareh,  and  being  met  by  numben 
who  came  to  make  their  sunnission,  he  arrived 
at  Utica  in  the  evening,  and  continued  all  n^gfat 
without  the  gates. 
Marcus  Messala  had  already  taken  pusscmion 
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of  the  town.  Canr  entered  on  the  fullowinff 
day;  and  having  ordered  the  people  to  attend 
him,  made  a  speech,  in  which  ne  .thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  fiir  their  faithful  attachment  to 
hii»  caaae ;  bat  spoke  of  three  hundred  Roman 
dttzens,  who  haa  contriliuted  to  sujiport  the  war 
againat  him,  in  terms  which  sullicientiy  showed 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  court  the  reputation  of 
mercy.  Appian  says,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  bands  were  by  his  order  put  to  death. 
Htrtius  relates,  that 'he  only  confiscated  their 
effects,  and  that  this  sentence  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  limited  fine,  amounting  in  all  to 
two  hundred  thousand  sestertia,  or  about «  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  three  years^ 
at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreck  of  the  republican 
party  in  Africa,  the  leaders  continued  their  flight 
in  diflferent  directbns.  Many  who  surrendered 
tbemselves  were  spared;  but  most  of  those,  who, 
in  their  attemots  to  escape,  fejl  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  either  Killed  themselves,  or  by  Ciesar*s 
order  were  put  to  death.i  Afranius  and  Faustus 
Sylla  having  joined  a  party  of  cavalry  that  fled 
by  Utica  from  the  field  of  battle,  were  mtercepted 
by  Sitios,  and  defending  themselves,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  their  party,  were  taken.  In  a 
few  days  after  this  event,  these  prisoners,  under 
pretence  of  a  riot  in  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 

Scij^io^  with  Damasippus,  lorquatus,  and 
Plntonus  Rustianus.  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
sea  into  Spain.  After  being  tossed  some  days 
with  contrary  winds,  they  ventured  to  put  into 
Hippo^  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  where  tney  met 
with  a  squadron  of  Cassar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Sitius.  Their  vessel  being  bo&rdi-d,  they  were, 
asked  with  impatience,  where  is  the  general? 
.Sdpio  himself  made  answer,  the  genoralis  well ; 
and  in  uttering  these  words  stabbed  himself,  and 
went  headlong  into  the  sea. 

Jubs,  with  Petreius,  having  escaped  finom  the 
fiekl  of  baUle  at  Thausus,  lay  concealed  by  day, 
tfnd  continued  their  flight  in  the  night  towards 
Zama,  i  place  which,  at  rhe  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  king  of  Numidia  had  fortified,  and  made 
the  rei^ence  of  his  women,  and  the  repository  of 
his  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects  He  knew 
that  if  he  should  be  taken  captive  by  a  Roman 
general,  the  consequence  was  being  led  m  tri- 
umph, and  possibly  afterwards  put  to  death.  He 
had  toerefora  provided  this  retreat  in  case  of  an 
unfortunate  issue  to  the  war;  intending  it  merelv 
ts  a  place  at  which  he  might  die  in  state.  With 
this  intention  he  had  raised,  near  to  the  royal 
palace,  a  pile  of  wool  on  which  he  meant  to  con- 
iume  whatever  could  mark  or  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  set 
these  materials,  and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on 
fire,  to  commit  himself  and  his  women  to  the 
fiames. 

The  inhabitante  of  Zama  had  aome  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Uog,  not  choosing  to  celebrate  by  auch  an  ofller- 
ing  the  exit  of  a,  vanquished  pnnoe,  shut  their 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  refuse  sending  the 
women  to  him,  on  a  suppodtion  that  he  meant 
they  shouU  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  be 
invoHred  in  his  mii^. 

1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  iliii.  e.  IS.  Appian.  de  BelloClvili, 
libbU.   Flonia,  Btttropius,  Birtiiiai 


Juba  finding  himself  thus  disobered,  even  hy 
his  own  subjects,  retired  to  one  of  his  oonntiy 
seats ;  and  having  ordered  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  the  close  of  it  he  and  Petreius  fell  to- 
gether by  their  own  swords.  The  kingdom  of 
Kumidia  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  sovemment  of  it  was  committed  to  Sal- 
lust  the  historian.  The  son  of  the  king,  yet  an 
infant,  was  reserved  to  make  a  part  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  victor's  triumph.^  The  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  his  palaces  were  sold,  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Great  con- 
tributions were  raised  at  the  same  time  in  those 
parts  of  Africa  which  had  been  already  subjected 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  in- 
habitants of  Thapsos  were  made  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  Roman  sestertia  ;*  those  of  AdrumeCmn, 
eighty  thousand ;  those  of  Leptis  and  Tyadra 
paid  the  quotas  exacted  from  them  in  com  and 
oil. 

Caesar  having,  in  this  manner,  eloeed  a  scene 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  his 
opponents,  who  might  bie  supposed  to  be  the  most 
onstinate  adherents  of  the  republican  party,  and 
having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory  which,  by 
the  re[)ort  afterwards  made  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  was  fitted  to  yield  an  annuAl  tribnte 
of  three  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  gtun^ 
and  three  hundred  thousand  weight  of  oii,<  he 
embarked  at  Utica,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and 
in  three  days  afler  he  sailed  Iroro  thence,  aqived 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia  .*  a  part  of  hisdominionS| 
said  Cicero^  which  he  had  not  hitherto  aeen. 
Before  his  de|jarture  from  Africa  he  had  made 
necessary  arranffemente  respecting  the  army ;  and, 
although  he  ban  recently  avaiira  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  legion^  Woo  had  mutinied  in  Italy, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  oflence,  yet 
he  took  tbe  benefit  of  the  present  prosperous 
steteof  his  aflairs  to  indulge  his  resentment ;  and 
that  they  might  not.  communicate  with  factious 
spirits  in  Italy,  have  leisure  to  over-nte  their  ser- 
vices, or  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  exorbitant  demands,  be  ordered  tliem  to  M 
broke  and  disbanded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  who  had  given  him  the  victory  in 
that  country,  he  ordered,  after  receiving  the  ne- 
cessary refreshments,  to  proceed  in  the  voyage  to 
Spain,  where  he  had  still  some  resistenoe  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  sons  of  Ponipey. 

Leaving  the  army  therefore  to  pursue  thb 
course,  Cesar  himself  took  shipping  again  in  tho 
island  of  Sardinia  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June ; 
and,  being  some  time  detained  by  contrary  winds» 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  ;^  having  since  the  time  of  hb  de- 
parture from  Iteiy,  on  the  expedition  to  Africa, 
m  which  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  surmountl 
spent  no  more  than  six  months. 

The  news  of  Cesar's  victory  had  been  aome 
time  received.  The  principal  supports  of  the  re- 
public had  fallen  tf  Thapsus  and  at  Pharsalia; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  favourably 
received  by  their  late  Other's  adherents  in  Spain, 
weie  not  yet  supposed  to  be  in  condition  to  resist 
the  victor,  the  revolution  in  his  favour  seemed  to 
be  comulete,  and  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire suDJccted  to  his  power.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  that  he  should  take  possession  of 
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Chat  wwieignty  to  which  h&  aspired,  and  in 
wtuch,^  it  aoon  -after  ^appeared,  that  to  him  there 
was  a  charm,  even  in  tbe  court  that  was  paid  to 
him,  as  well  as  in  the  nossnsion  of  power. 

Whatever^distreai  tne  survivinjr  members  of 
the  commonwealth  may  have  nufTered  on  the  Iosb 
of  their  relations  and' friends,  who  bad  fallen  in 
the  late  bloody  transactions  of  this  war,  or  what- 
ever roortilication  they  may  have  felt  on  the  loss 
of  their  own  political  consequence,  as  partneisin 
the  empire  of  the  world,  no  symptoniB  of  aversibn, 
or  unwilling  sobnussion,  appeared  on  tbe  part  of 
the  peopb;  all  orders  of  men  hastened  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  victor,  and,  by  their  servile  ado- 
latione,  to  anticipate  the  state  of  dej^radationinto' 
which  they  were  soon  to  be  redun^d. 

In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  a  conti- 
nual thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed  for 
the  hite  victonr  at  Thapsns.  The  power  of  dic- 
tator was  con&rred  on  Cnsar  for  ten  years,  and 
that  of  censor,  which  ^ve  the  supreme  disposal 
of  honours  and  rank  m  the  commonwealth,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was 
flubiecl,  had  been  some  time  abofi^hed,  was  now 
under  a  new  title,  that  of  PrtefeetuB  Morum^  iv- 
atored  in  his  person.  At  the  same  time  the  no- 
mination of  some  of  the  officers  of  state,  formerly 
eleded  liy  tbe  people,  was  conmiitted  to  him.  at 
was,  in  tbe  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  seventy-two  lictorsi  triple  the  number 
of  those  who  used  to  attend  the  dictators,  and  he 
was  to  enjoy,  for  lifo,  many  of  the  inferior  ure- 
ngativee,  which,  under  the  re}iublic,  servea  to 
distinguish  the  first  offioers  of  state ;  such  as  that 
of  giving  signals  for  tbe  horses  to  start,  or  for 
the  other  sports  to  begin  at  the  ij^ames  of  the  cir- 
cus ;  and  that  of  delivering  his  opmion  before  any 
one  else  in  the  senate.  It  was  likewise  ordenyf, 
that  he  should  have  in  the  senate  a  gikled  chair 
of  state,  placed  next  to  that  of  the  consul ;  and, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  join  ridicule  with  these 
eztmordinanr  honours,  it  wss  doci^eetl  that  as  the 
conqueror  of  Graul,  in  his  triumphs  he  should  be 
drawn  by  white  horses,  to  put  nim  on  a  foot  of 
equality  with  Camillus,  to  whom  this  distinction 
had  been  given,  as  the  restorer  of  his  country 
from  its  destnictioQ  by  the  ancestors  of  that  na- 
tion ;  that  his  name  should  be  inserted,  instead 
of  that  of  Catullus,  as  the  person  who  had  re- 
built the  Capitol ;  that  a  car,  like  that  of  Jupiter, 
should  be  placed  for  him  in  the  same  temple,  and 
near  to  the  statue  of  the  god  himself;  and  that 
his  own  statue,  with^  the  title  of  a  demi-god, 
should  be  erected  on' a  gtobe  representing  the 
earth; 

.  It  is  said  that  Cesar  refuaed  many  of  the  ho- 
Boura  whirh  were  decreed  to  him ;  but  in  these, 
which  he  no  doubt  enoonmged,  or  fkvoorably  re- 
ceived, he  sufficiently  betrayed  a  vani^  which 
but  rarely  accompanies  such  a  distinguished  su- 
periority of  understanding  and  courage.  Though 
in  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  ne  rendered 
men  subservient  \o  his  purpose ;  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  in 
respect  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  was  far  above  those  who  were  eminent  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  yet  in  respect  to  the  end 
which  he  pursued,  in  respect  to  the  passions  he 
had  to  gratify,  be  was  one  merely  of  the  vulgar, 
and  condescended  to  be  vain  of  titles  and  honours, 
which  he  has  shared  with  persona  of  the  meanest 
capacity.     ifUMtnaMo  (g  the  honour  of  being 


deemed  the  equal  in  rank  to  Cato  and  CatoDtM^ 
to  Hortensius  and  Cicero^  and  the  equal  in  repu- 
tation to  Sylla,  to  Fabius,  and  to  the  SHpios,  he 
preferred  being  a  superior  among  proffigate  men, 
the  leader  among  sokfiers  of  fortune,  and  to  ex- 
tort by  force  from  his  fellow  citizens  s  defence 
which  his  woi^erful  abilities  must  have  made 
unavoidable,  even  if  be  had  possessed  the  mag- 
nanimity to  despise  it 

•Casar,  soon  after  tbe  distinctions  now  men- 
tioned were  bestowed  upon  biro,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  speech 
wliieh,  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  master, 
was  full  of  condeseenqion  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
fellow  citixen  was  frau|(ht  with  insult  and  om- 
tumely.  A  speech  dehvered  on  so  remsrkabie  an 
occasion  was  likely  to  be  in  sulsrtance  preserved ; 
and  under  the  government  of  his  successors,  by 
whom  he  was  numbered  with  the  gods,  it  was 
TifA  likely  to  get  abroad  but  with  a  view  to  do 
him  honour.  "  Let  no  man,"  he  said,  '*  imagine 
that,  under  the  fhvoor  of  my  exalted  situation,  I 
am  now  to  indulge  myaelf  in  acts,  or  even  in  ex- 
pressioRs,  of  severity ;. or  that  I  am  to  follow  thd 
example  of  Marius,  of  Ciima,  of  Sylla,  or  of  most 
others,  who^  having  subdued  their  enemies,  dropt 
in  the  height  of  tlxir  fortune,  that  character  or 
moderation,  under  which  they  had  formeriy  en- 
ticed men  to  their  party.  1  have  appeared  all 
along  in  my  true  character,  and  now,  in  tha 
height  of  my  power,  have  no  change  to  make  in 
my  conduct*  The  more  my  fortunes  advance^ 
thie  mora  I  win  endesvour  to  use  them  properly. 
My  sole  object,  while  I  endeavoured  to  nse  above 
my  enemies,  was  to  secure  for  myself  a  dtoation 
in  which  I  might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity 
and  safety ;  andl  shall  nut  now  imitate  tbe  ex- 
amples which  I  myself  often  have  condemned,  nor 
sulfy  the  splendour  of  ray  victories  by  an  improper 
useofmyfmwer. 

"  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  by  vigour, 
so  tbc^  are  pi^pserved  hy  moderatbn,  and  sEouki 
be  most  carefully  preserved  by  tbose^  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  share  of  them.  I  covet  stnoere  affec- 
tion and  genuine  praise;  not  the  adulation  that 
springs  from  fear  and  hatred.  These  are  my 
serious  thoughts,  confirmed  on  reflection;  and 
you  shall  find  me  governed  by  them  in  ail  the 
actions  of  my  life.  \  do  not  mean  to  be  your  lord  i 
or  your  tyrant,  but  your  chief  and  your  leader. 
When  the  state  has  occasion  for  my  authority, 
you  shsU  find  in  me  a  dictator  and  a  consul ;  but 
on  onlinazy  occasions,  no  more  than  a  private 
man. 

"  I  have  spared  many  who  were  repeatedly  in 
arms  against  me.  I  have  shut  my  eare  to  the  in- 
formations of  the  hicklen  designs  of  others,  and 
have  destnrfed  aH  letters  and  papera  which  could 
lead  to  a  (fetectioo  of  my  secret  enemiee.  To 
most  of  you  I  can  have  no  resentment;  end  I  do 
not  incline  to  raise  prosecutions  against  those 
who  may  think  they  nave  incurred  my  displea- 
sure. Live,  therefore,  with  me  from  this  ^xtnif 
forvrard  m  confidence,  as  children  with  their  fk- 
ther.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  punishing' 
the  guilty,  as  far  as  justice  requires ;  but  will  pro- 
tect tbe  innocent,  and  reward  the  deserving, 

"  Let  not  these  appearances  of  military  foiee 
alarm  you.    The  troops  which  are  quartered  in* 
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the  citj,  and  which'  attend  my  penon,  tm  des- 
tined  to  defend,  not  to  oppre«  the  citizens  ;^  and 
they  will  know,  upon  every  occasion,  the  limits 
of  their  duty. 

**  Uncommon  taxes  have  lately  been  levied  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  private 
use.  I  have  in  reality  expended  my  fortune, 
and  contracted  immoderate  debts  in  the  public 
service ;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne  so  great 
a  part  of  the  burden,  am  likewise  made  to  bear 
the  blame  of  what  others  have  exacted.*'  He 
concluded  with  assurances,  that  the  arrears  which 
were  due  to  the  troops,  and  the  other  debts  of 
the  public,!  should  be  paid  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  people. 

In  this  speech  was  conveyed,  not  the  indignant 
and  menabmg  spirit  of  Sylla,  who  despised  the 
Tery  power  of  which  he  was  possessed ;  but  the 
consaous  state  and  reflecting  condescension  of  a 
prince  who  admired  and  wished  to  recommend 
nis  greatness.  The  Roman  people,  in  former 
instances  of  usurpation,  had  experienced  sanguin- 
ary and  violent  treatment,  and  they  now  seemed 
to  bear  with  indifference  the  entire  suppression 
of  their  pblitical  rightSi  when  executed  by  hands, 
that  refrained  from  proscriptioiis  and  murders. 
But  as  CsBsar  seemed  to  think  his  present  eleva- 
tion the  highest  object  of  huown  wishes^  there 
were  some  who  thoiK^bt  their  present  subjection 
the  lowest  state  or  degradation  and  misery. 
"What  should  I  do  in  such  times'?"  says  Cicero 
to  his  correspondent,  "books  cannot  always  amuse 
me^  I  go  into  any  company,  affect  to  be  noisy, 
and  laugh,  to  conceal  my  sorrow."^ 

The  populace  were  gratified  with  shows^  pro- 
cessions, and  feasts,  and  with  the  gratuities  that 
were  given  them  in  money.  Cesar  had  four 
separate  triumphs  in  one  month.  The  ifrst  for 
his  conquest  of  Graul,  at  which  Vercingetorix, 
the  prince  of  the  Arvemi,  by  a  custom  cruel  and 
odious  in  all  its  parts,  was  led  in  chains,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  The  second  for  his 
Victory  in  Egypt,  at  which  Aninoe,  the  sister  of 
the  oueen,  was  exhibited  in  fettersi  and  by  her 
youth  and  beauty  excited  a  general  compassion, 
which  preserved  her  life.  A  third  for  the  defeat 
of  Pharnaces^  where  the  trophies,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  were  marked  with  the  words, 
leamCf  1  »aw^  I  vanquished.  The  last  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  king  of  Numidia,  in  which  the 
in&nt  son  of  that  prince  was  carried  in  procession. 
Thii  captive  having  received  a  literar)L  education 
at  Rome,  became  afterwards,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, an  hiBtorian  of  eminence.' 

Although  triumphs  were  not  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  citizens,  and  nothing  in  these 
processions  had  reference  to  Pompey,  yet  the 
effigies  of  many  considerable  senators,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  civil  war,  were  carried  before  the 
victor's  chariot 

In  these  processions,  Cesar  is  said  to  have 
earned  to  the  treasury,  in  aH,  sixty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money  i*  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  two  chaplets  or  crowns,  o?  gold,  weighing 
twenty  thousand   four  hundred   and  fourteen 
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pounds.*  He  at  the  nine  time  AsbribuCed  to 
each  private  man  of  the  army,  five  thousand  de- 
narii or  drachmas,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
one  pounds steriing:  toeach  centurion,  double: 
to  the  tribune,  quMruple :  to  the  people,  an  attic 
mina  of  a  hundred  arachmaS)  or  about  three 
pounds  four  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  man.* 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  procesnon^ 
in  chaunting  their  ballads  and  lampoon^  took  the 
usual  petulant  liberties  with  their  leader,  alhided 
to  the  disorders  of  his  youth  and  to  the  crimes  d 
hb  age ;  and  showed  that  they  were  not  deugiveJ 
by  the  professions  which  he  made  of  a  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  "If  yon  observe  the 
hws,"  they  said,  "you  shall  be  punished ;  but  if 
you  boldly  tranigress  them  aU,  a  crown  is  your 
reward."  These  appearances  of  freedom  in  the 
troops,  perhaps,  flattered  the  people  with  some 
ima^  or  the  ancient  familiarity  or  ranks  wfaicli 
subsisted  in  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  lioenaL 
of  mere  sokliers  of  fortune  brings  too  often  thu 
reverse  of  freedom  to  the  people ;  and  in  whatevet 
manner  those  of  Rome  were  qualiiied  to  judgr 
of  their  own  otuation,  it  is  likely  that  the  pa- 
geants, which  now  entertained  them,  were  part 
of  the  means  which  Cssar  employed  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  usurpation,  ana  to  diyert  their 
thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  military  0Dvem- 
ment  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Farther 
to  secure  these  effects^  he  continued  to  multiply 
shows  and  public  diversions.  He  himself,  at  tfaie 
close  of  his  triumphs,  walked  in  procesnon  at 
the  opening  of  ma^ificent  edifices  he  had  built, 
and  in  his  return  at  night  from  this  ceremony, 
attended  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  was  lighted 
by  torches  borne  on  elephanta.^  At  the  sane 
time  he  erected  theatres^  and  exhibited  dramatie 
performances  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city,  and 
amply  indulged  the  taste  ot  the  populace  for  en- 
tertainments of  every  sort  He  introduced  not 
only  ghidiators  to  fignt  in  single  combat,  but  pap> 
ties  on  foot  and  on  noraeback  to  engage  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  opposite  sides^  and  to 
exhibit  a  species  of  battles.  Among  these  he 
showed  the  manner  of  fighting  from  elepfaanti^ 
having  forty  of  these  animals  properly  mounted, 
and  the  manner  likewise  of  figbtirig  at  sea,  ha^- 
ing  vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  these  shows,  the 
parties  who  were  engaged,  being  captives  or 
malefiictora  condemned  to  die,  gave  a  aeiious  ex- 
bibttion  of  the  utmost  efforts  they  couU  make  in 
real  fight 

Among  the  other  articles  of  show^nd  exprase 
which  composed  the  magnificence  of  these  enters 
tsinments,  are  mentions  the  blinds  or  awntnn 
of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the  highest  price,  whiclk 
were  spread  over  the  public  theatres  to  shade  the 
apectators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enable  them  un- 
disturbed, from  under  these  delicate  coverings,  to 
enjoy  the  nghts  of  bloodshed  and  horror  vvbich 
were  presented  before  them.  Two  human  oaeii* 
fioes,  we  are  told,  were  at  the  same  time  ofiered 
up  in  the  fieM  of  Mars,  by  priests  specially  named 
for  this  service.  Of  this  snocking  exhibitionJthe 
historian  does  not  explain  the  occasion.*  The 
whole  was  attended  by  a  feast,  to  which  the 


5  The  K<Nnan  poado  eoasisted  ef  lea 
800.00U. 

6  Appiaa.  Soston.  7  Okk 
8Dio.Caas.Ub.xlaii.a>M. 
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yipte  VMM  iDiiMli  AHv  nA  vraica  twmity  thou* 
mad  htnAsM  or  cMidMts  wera  pkoed  fef  tbne 
iMHienNu'gaMli.*  60  gn^t  waa  the  coMoune 
fpom  th6  countfy  to  tbk  entertainment,  that  niol- 
titBfies  lay  in  tbe  atreeli^  or  ledged  in  booths 
ovcted  lor  tbe  oeeaaion.  Many  were  trampled 
mler  fool,  and  killeii  in  the  crowda.  Among 
those  who  perished  in  this  manner,  two  Roman 
aenaton  are  mentioned. 

This  im^hod  of  gaining  the  people,  b^  flatter- 
iflg  their  dlapoaition  to  dissipation  and  idleness, 
WIS  already  fiuntUar  at  Rome.  It  had  been  em- 
pkm]  trooer  the  republic  in  procoring  &vour, 
add  in  purchasing  Toles  by  those  who  aspired  to 
Ike  offiees  of  state.  It  was  now  intended  by 
Cfenr  to  effect  the  rew)lntion  he  bad  in  view, 
and  to  reconcile  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  had 
fer  aome  time  governed  the  empire,  to  the  loss  of 
their  politieal  consequence,  in  being  deprived  id 
t  power  which  thev  were  no  longer  worthy  to 
hold.  It  is  probame,  that  the  arms  of  Cibsar 
were  not  more  snccessfnl  in  sabduing  these  who 
opposed  him  in  the  field,  than  these  popular  arts 
were  in  gaining  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  the 
dDannion  he  was  about  to  assume. 

From  this  time  forward,  Cssar  took  upon  biro- 
tdf  all  the  functiona  of  government,  and  while  he 
■offered  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assem- 
bUes  to  renuin,  availed  himself  of  their  name  and 
anthority  without  consulting  with  either,  aiiiiing 
without  oeruple  the  superscription  of  particular 
lenators  to  tne  decrees  or  edicts,  whico  he  sent 
•broad  into  tbe  pravince8.io  "  My  name,''  says 
Cicero,  "  is  often  prefixed  to  public  deeds  which 
ite  sent  abroad,  as  having  been  moved  or  drawn 
tip  by  me,  and  which  come  back  from  Armenia 
or  SjnL  ma  oune^  before  I  have  ever  heard  of 
tfaem  at  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  in  jest ; 
fiv  I  have  letters  from  persons,  whose  names  1 
never  heaid  of  before,  tnanking  me  for  the  ho- 
nour I  hsve  done  them  in  bestowing  the  title  of 

EiquaSy  ttboolute  in  the  dty  as  in  the  provinces, 
Cftaar  pfaioed  whoever  he  thought  proper  on  the 
nllb  of  the  fiienate ;  and,  without  n^ra  to  Mrth, 
^Isred  some  to  be  of  Patrician  mnk.  He  re- 
ofled  some  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  ille- 
gal pnctices,  and  reinstated  in  tbeir  ranks  many 
whom  the  censors  had  degraded.'^  In  all  the  eke- 
tiona,  he  named  half  the  magistratea,  or  in  a  man- 
^  addressed  to  the  tribes,  took  upon  him  to  di- 
DBct  the  people  whom  they  were  to  choose.^  In  the 
—  ■■■■<i      « I    I    ■         —^.^^^  I    ■ 

9  Plot,  in  Ctosar. 

10  It »  well  known,  tliat  the  oenatOscofisalta  bofe 
the  nuKs  of  the  senators  by  whom  tliey  were  pro- 


U  Ante  audio  lenatJ^s  coasultom  in  Armenism  et 
B|riam  eiae  periatum,  quod  in  meam  lententiam  fkc- 
nun  eaw  djcatur.  quam  omnino  mentionem  ullanide 
n  lip  Mte  fketam.  Atque  hoc  nolim  ine  jocare  putes, 
nan  lalhi  scito  Jan,  a  rpf  ibss  ultinis  allataa  esse  li- 
toni,  quibiM  aihi  graiias  Of  ant,  quod  ee  niea  aentea- 
lia  i«|iiet  aiipeltaverini ;  quns  ego  non  nodo  reses 
ap(MUato%  aed  omnino  nato  neaciebam.  Cicero  ad  Fa- 
ftilian^,  lib.  fx.ep.  1ft. 

R  At  thia  thae,  he  vrith  madi  diflleotty  waa  per- 
waaed,  at  Hie  iniereavaton  of  the  aenate,  to  pennit  the 
nuan  of  Oaiuo  MareeUoa.  who  at  Atliena,  on  bia  way 
into  Italy,  was,  upon  motives  which  have  not  been  ez« 
plained,  aaaaaainated  by  one  of  Ma  own  attendants. 
Xliis  Maraeiiua  waa  copaul.  U,  C.  703. 

13  The  worda  of  Cv«ar*8  mandate  were,  "Csaar 
di««storu«bui,  dbs.  dbe.  oomnieado  voMa  inanufte.  Ac 
*>  TKiim  anftaa  ill  saam  dignitatem  laaeat.  fluaton. 
taCSaaar.^^ 
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exereise  of  sftmndi  power,  he  became  twwrwd  and 
difficult  to  aceess,  ftmlKsr  only  with  persons 
whom  he  himself  had  mised,  and  who  had  talents 
abusing  or  serviceable,  and  without  any  preten- 
sfone  to  alarm  his  jealonsy.M  Nevertheless,  if  the 
Romans  could  have  overkwked  what  was  offen- 
sive in  his  flBanner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  v  bich 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  raignt  have  been  expected  from  so 
able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a  great  pujnce,  and 
tending  to  reform  abusea,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
the  sununary  proceedings  of  the  despotical  power 
he  had  assumed. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Cesar's  reign,  the  law 
of  Sylla,  hy  which  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
had  been  excluded  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
state,  was  repealed.  The  judiciary  law,  whidi 
had  undergone  so  many  alterationa,  and  which 
in  its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior 
class  of  the  people**  on  the  roll  of  the  jud^  or 
jurynsen,  was  now  reformed,  so  as  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  the  judicature  to  the  senators  and 
knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive 
com  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their  numbers 
were  greatly  reduced.**  Of  the  corporations 
which  had  been  multiplied  for  factious  purposes^ 
many  were  abolished,  and  the  original  compi- 
nies  of  the  city  alone, were  permitted  to  remain. 
Many  punishments,  for  the  better  restraining  of 
Crimea,  were  increased.  To  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment of  murder,  was  ioined  the  confiscation  of 
the  whole  estate ;  to  that  oi  aome  other  crimes, 
the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The  kalendar  was 
reformed  upon  the  principles  established  br  the 
Egyptian  astronomers.  The  reckonmg  by  (unar 
months^  and  the  use  of  irreguUr  intercalation^ 
which  had  been  frequently  made  for  party  ana 
politioal  purposes,  had  so  deranged  the  terms,  that 
the  festivab  to  be  observed  by  reapers  did  not 
happen  in  harvest,  or  those  of  tbe  vintage  in 
autumn.  To  restore  them  therefore. to  their  pro- 
per dates  in  the  kalendar,  no  less  than  an  inter- 
calation of  sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two  months, 
was  required.  This  intercalation  was  made  in 
the  present  year,  between  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  so  that  the  name  of  Decem- 
ber was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
et^uinox,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the 
winter  solstice. 

tJnder  the  government  of  Cesar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  framed  to  restrain  the  expense  of  tbe 
table ;  and  he  himself  expressed  a  great  zeal  to 
correct  the  abuse  which  prevailed  in  this  article. 
Being  sensible  that  Italy  was  gfeatly  depopulated 
by  the  distractions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by 
tne  devHBtatiouv  ot  the  late  civil  war,  he  took 
measures  to  resdore  lUe  numbers  of  tbe  people, 
both  by  detaining  the  natives  of  Italy  at  home, 
and  by  inviting  foreigners  to  settle.    He  gave 


14  Cieer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  iV.  ep.  0.  lb.  lib.  vi.  ep.  14. 

15  The  tribuni  iErarii. 

lit  Tlie  leaders  of  Action  nnder  tlie  repiblic,  and  no 
one  ]»robabty  mora  than  Ovaar  himself,  in  order  to  ia- 
creaae  the  numbera  of  their  partisans,  had  aufmenled 
tMa  li«t.and  it  waa  undoabtpdly  become  a  great  abuae. 
Dion.  Caaaiua  aaya,  it  waa  at  thia  time  reduced  bjr 
Cesar  to  one  half  Baetonina  specifies  the  number 
IVmn  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thouaand.  Plutarch  and  Appian  aUts 
the  reduction,  ao  aa  to  be  nnderttood  of  the  numbers 
of  tbe  whole  people,  in  comparing  the  muster  uken 
bslbrs  tbs  civiAirar  with  ths  om  bow  inads. 
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pffeiniiUDS  to  tboee  who  had  fioniUes :  beordertd, 
that  no  citizen  above  twenty  nor  under  ten,  ex- 
cept belonging  to  the  army,  should  remain  out  of 
Italy  abo\'e  three  yean  at  a  time;  and  that  the 
aons  of  tenatoTB)  except  in  the  fiimily  or  retinue 
of  the  public  oflioen,  should  not  go  abroad;, 
that  all  landholderi  in  Italy  should  employ  no 
Ins  than  one  third  freemen  on  their  lands; 
that  all  pnctitioncn  of  liberal  arts,  particularly 
foreign  physicians  settling  at  Rome,  should  m 
admittecf  on  the  rolls  of  tne  |)eople;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  extended  the  {>rivifeffe  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,!  ^y  these  means  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  citixens,  or  at  least  increanng  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  bear  this  title. 
Sensible  that  he  himself  had  become  dangerous 
to  the  republic,  by  having  his  power  as  a  provin- 
dal  officer  improperly  prolonged,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a  similar  danger  to  the  ^vern- 
ment,  of  which  he  himself  had  now  acqmred  the 
possession,  limiting  the  duration  of  command  in 
the  provinces,  if  with  the  title  of  proprctor  to  one 
year,  or  with  that  of  proconsul  to  two  Years ;  a 
T^i^ation  in  which  he  showed  how  well  he  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
himself  had  mounted  to  his  present  elevation,  and 
how  much  he  desired  to  withhold  the  use  of  it 
from  any  one  ebe  who  miffht  be  disposed  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  or  to  duputa  Ids  continuance,  in  tlie 
height  he  had  gained. 

While  Cesar,  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself 
was  to  hold  the  reigns  ot  government,  was  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  &  power  he  had  esta- 
blished in  the  capital,  and  on  a  supposition  that 
he  had  no  enemy  left  in  the  field,  or  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  adverse  party  in  the  provinces  might 
be  extinguished  by  his  officers,  was  betaking  him- 
self to  avil  affiiirs  and  to  popular  aits^  he  had  re- 
ports from  Spain  which  convinced  him,  that  his 
own  presence  might  still  be  necosar^  to  repress 
a  party,  which  began  to  resume  its  vigour  under 
the  sons  of  Pompey.  He  had  sent  Didius,  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  from  Sardinia,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  Spain ;  but  this  service  was  found 
to  be  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
He  had  himself,  in  appearance,  reduced  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  many  humoura  had  broke  out  in  it, 
while  he  was  anerwards  so  much  occupied  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Even  the  tnx)ps  wMch 
had  jomed  his  standard,  mutinied  during  the  un- 
certain state  of  his  fortunes  in  ThessaW  and 
Egypt ;  and  though,  upon  the  death  of  Cassius 
Longtnus,  and  the  succession  of  Trebonius,  their 
discipline  was  in  appearance  restored;  yet  con- 
sdousness  of  the  heinous  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted against  Cssar  made  them  doubt  of  his 
foigiveness ;  and,  joined  with  the  inclination  and 
respect  which  they  yet  entertained  for  the  family 
of  Pompey,  determined  them  to  take  part  against 
him.  They  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Scipio,  while  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  in  Africa,  and  encouraged  him  to 
send  a  proper  officer  into  Spain  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  such  forces  as  coulu  be  raised  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Young  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  purpose.  In 
his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  there  some  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  re- 
mained in  expectation  that  he  might  prevail  on 


the  natives  to  espouse  his  eavae^  The  lioops  on 
the  continent,  m  the  mean  time,  even  befion 
Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  tiMUL 
declared  themselves  openly  against  Cesar,  ona 
erased  his  name  from  their  bucklers.  They 
obliged  his  lieutenant  Trebonius  to  Bf  horn  their 
quarterly  and  owned  T.  Gtointua  raipula  and 
Q.  Apronius  for  their  generals. 

In  this  posture  of  aflairS)  young  Pompey  ar- 
rived in  Spsin,  took  the  command  of  this  annj^ 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  submission  of 
the  principal  towns.  He  was  likewise  etrengtli- 
enea  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Roman  settlen  in 
the  province  who  retained  aiw  zeal  for  the  le- 
pubhc,  and  by  the  remains  of  rormer  armies  who 
Dad  been  levied  hy  his  father,  espectallv  such  of 
that  army  which  bad  served  unocr  Ananius  on 
the  Segrs,  as  wei^e  left  in  Spain ;  and  by  many 
officen  of  rank,  who,  having  escaped  fipom  Thea- 
saly  or  Africa  upon  the  bte  calamities  of  their 
party,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  countiy.  Atnong 
these,  Labienus  and  Varus,  with  as  many  as 
could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  at  Thapsn^ 
were  assembling  anew  under  the  standaia  or 
Pompey.  The  two  brothers,  Ciueosand  Sextos^ 
were  joined  together,  and  supported  by  the  name 
of  their  father,  which  was  still  m  high  veneration ; 
they  had  assembled  thirteen  legions.  Amm^ 
these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Spaniard^  who 
had  deserted  from  Trebonius  ;3  one  tnat  was  raised 
from  the  Roman  colonists;  and  a  fourth  which 
had  arrived  from  Africa,  with  the  eUer  of  the 
two  brothers. 

Cl.  Fabius  Maxunus  and  GL  Pedios  or  Di- 
dius.* the  officera  of  Cesar,  being  unaUetomake 
head  against  this  force,  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  by  the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
commander,  represented  the  necessity  of  his  own 
presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  power  In 
Cesar's  person,  had  superseded  the  usuaj  sue- 
cession  in  the  offices  of  state.  Lepidns  still  re- 
mained in  his  station  of  general  of  horse;  and, 
with  a  coundl  of  six  or  nine  prefects  being  left 
to  command  at  Rome,  Cesar  set  out  in  the 
autumn  for  Spain.  He  ordered  troops  from  Itsly 
to  reinforce  those  already  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and,  in  twetity-seven  days  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntum.^ 

Upon  the  news  of  Cesar's  approach,  Cneus 
Pompeius  had  assembled  all  his  force  on  the 
Bcetis,  posted  his  brother  Sextus  with  a  proper 
garrison  at  Corduha,  and  himself  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  stiU  held  out  sffunat 
him  in  that  neighbourhood.  Cesar's  first  wject, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  was  to  preserve  this 
place  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  nands.  For 
this  purpose,  he  detached  eleven  cohoxta  under 
the  command  of  L.  Julius  PadecuS)  with  orden^ 
if  possible,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town. 
The  night  in  which  they  marched  for  this  pur- 
poae,  being  stormy  and  dark,  they  passed  the  fint 
posts  €i  due  besiegere  unnoticed.  When  near 
the  gates,  they  were  challenged ;  but  the  ofiioer 
who  led  the  van,  having  answered  in  a  low  voioe^ 
that  they  were  a  detachment  ordered  to  the  foot 
of  the-wall  in  search  of  some  entry,  by  which, 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  might  surprise 


%  Hirtios  de  Bell.  Hisp^       3  Dio.  Cass.  ibid.  e.  31. 
4  App.  de  BeU.  CiviL  lib.  li.  or  as  Btrabo  writes,  tt 
ObaUe,lib.iai.p.260. 
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tli6  gitrriBoii,  tiMy  W0rc  cuQend  to  pMi^  Mid  pv^ 
senting  themaelvM  at  one  of  the  sates,  upon  a 
signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  vHtey  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  town. 

While  Caesar  ihns  rdnfbroed  the  ^rrison  of 
Utia,  he  hirosel^  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  &- 
▼oar,  marched  up  to  Coiduba,  cutoff  a  party  that 
had  been  sent  from  thence  to  obeerve  his  motioni^ 
and  threatened  the  town  with  a  sieie.  Sextiu^ 
who  was  in  the  plaee^  being  alarmed,  sent  press- 
ing representations  to  his  brother,  who  aooord- 
ingly  ahandoned  his  Knes  before  Ulia,  and  qiareh- 
ed  to  his  relief.  Both  armies  encamped  on  the 
Gaadalquivir.i  The  parties  that  were  sent  for- 
ward  by  them  to  seottr  the  oountir,  or  to  cover 
their  qtiaiterB^  w^re  engaged  in  daily  skirmishesw 
But  the  two  brothers,  Being  in  possession  of  the 
princi[ttl  stations,  and  in  eonditbn  to  protract  the 
war,  oontinaed  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Casar, 
on  his  part,  made  some  movements  in  order  to 
disconcert  them,  and  to  find,  if  possible^  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  action ;  out  the  ooant^ 
being  hilly,  and  the  towns  generally  buUt  upon 
heignts,  every  where  furnistod  strong  posts  for 
thtf  enemy,  and  prevented  his  making  any  po- 
gross.  The  winter  at  the  same  time 
approached,  and  exposed  his  army 
to  considemble  haniships  Drom  thie 
severity  of  the  season,  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  provieions.  Under  these 
TT  P  THft  disadvantageSi  he  undertook  the  siege 
u.  K^.  /i».  ^  Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, obliged  that  town  to  surrender.*  . 

Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Hirtius,  apd  wnich,  with  hii  other 
performances  are  annexed  (o  Cssar's  Commen- 
taries^ .b^iQg  loss  perfect  than  other  parts  of  the 
colleaiin,  all  we  can  distinctly  learn  from  them 
is^  that  after  a  variety  of  difierent  oiovementsi 
which  gave  rise  to  fieouent  skirmishes,  the  ar- 
mies in  the  month  of  March  came  to  encamp  in 
the  plain  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  from  each 
,other;  that  Cesar  was  about  to  leave  his  station, 
when  in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, 
he  had  inteUigence^  that  the  enemy  had  been 
under  arms  m>m  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
camp.  This  intelligence  was  foUoweu  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  their  army  on  some  ele- 
vated grounds  near  the  town  of  Munda;  but  as 
they  snowed  no  disposition  to  come  into  the 
phun.  Coiar,  after  some  hesitytion,  advanced  to 
attack  them. 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  with  the 
flower  of  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions, inured  to  blood ;  man^  Roman  citizens  of 
rank,  now  pushed  to  drapair,  or  warned,  by  the 
fate  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  not  to  have  anjr  nc^pes^  but  in  their  swords. 
Under  these  impressions,  they  waited  for  Cssar's 
approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and  on  the 
flrit  onset  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  by 
whom  thejr  were  attacked.  In  this  extremity, 
Ceesar  ran  into  the  ranks  of  his  own  men ;  saicL 
they  tsere  delivering  Mm  over  to  boyt ;  laid  holu 
of  a  sword  and  a  shield,  and  calling  out  that  this 
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then  tthonld  be  the  hut  day  ^  hie  l^ft,  and  ^ 
their  eervieea^  took  a  place  in  the  ranks  as  a 
mere  le^onary  soldier.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
newed the  action,  and  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  anhnating  hia  men  with  the  exsmule 
of  his  own  peraonal  valour,  committed  his  nr- 
tune  and  his  life  to  the  decision  of  a  contest,  in 
which  his  ability  as  an  ofiioer  could  no  longer 
have  any  share ;  but  while  the  event  was  stillin 
suspense,  Bogud,  an  Aftican,  commanding  a 
body  of  horse  m  his  semoe,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pieioe  into  Pompey*s  camp^  drew  La- 
bienus  from  his  post  in  the  fidd  to  cover  it  This 
aoddent  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
troops,  who  till  then  valiantly  sustained  Cesar's 
attack,  behevtng  that  Labienus  deserted  them^ 
instantly  fled  in  disorder.  The  sbughter  from 
thence  forward  turned  as  usual  entirely  against 
thoee  who  fled.  Thirty  thousand  fell  upon  the 
field,  and  among  them  three  thousand  Roman 
citizens  of  high  csondition,  with  Labienus  and 
Accius  Varus  at  their  head.  Seventeen  officers 
oi  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman  eagles 
or  legionaiy  standards. 

Cesar  acknowledged,  that  havins  on  other 
occasions  fought  for  victory,  he  had  now  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  fife.  He  had  a  thousand 
men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  before 
the  enemy  gave  wi^.  Part  of  the  vanquished 
army  retired  into  tM  town  of  Munda,  pert  into 
the  camp^  and  in  their  respective  posts  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Ce- 
sar, on  the  approach  of  night,  took  possession  of 
all  the  avenues  by  which  either  might  cMapei 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  troops  he  employed  in  tnia 
service,  instead  of  travenes  of  earth  or  stone  to 
obstruct  the  highways,  raised  up  mounds  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  faWown^  day» 
Cesar  having  left  the  town  of  Munda  m  this 
manner  blocked  op  or  invested,  set  out  for  Cor- 
duba,  which  Sextus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  upon  the  news  of  the  battle,  had  al- 
ready abandoned. 

Cneua,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
fled  with  a  small  party  of  horK  on  the  road  to 
Carteia.'  Here  he  had  collected  roost  of  hia 
shipping  and  naval  stores ;  but  the  news  of  his 
defeat  having  arrived  before  him,  the  people  wers 
divided  in  their  inclinations.  Part  had  already 
sent  a  deputation  with  an  ofler  of  their  services 
to  Cesar;  part  still  adhered  to  the  fomily^  of 
Pompey,  and  from  these  opposite  disiwsitions 
had  proceeded  to  actual  vioienoe  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  'Pompey  himself  was  wounded  in 
one  of  their  scuffles,  and  expecting  no  safety  in 
a  pku»^  in  which  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
declared  against  him,  he  took  ship,  and  pot  to 
sea  with  thirty  galleys.  He  was  pursued  by 
Didios,  who  oomman()ed  Cesar's  squadron  at 
Ghides ;  and  beuig  obliged  in  a  few  days  to  stop 
for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  he  had  been  ill 

Erovulea  at  his  sudden,  departure  from  Carteia, 
e  W9B  overtaken,  most  of^  hb  ships  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  satety  on  stiiore. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants, or  was  deserted  by  them ;  and  foiling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  greatly  weakened 
I7  his  wounds  and  loss  of  bCodf  be  continued  to 
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defend  bimflelC  ontil  he  was  awrpowmied  end 
•bun.  His  head,  according  to  tbe  barbanNM 
custom  of  the  times,  was  sent  to  the  eooquenir, 
and  evpoeed  at  Hispalis. 

In  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  war,  every 
circuimtance  oontribated  to^the  iell  of  the  re- 
pabltc,  and  to  the  raccess  of  Cssar.  In  the  very 
outset  of  the  contest,  half  the  nobiltty,  ruined  by 
prodigality  and  eztravagance,  had  been  desirous 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Citisens  high  in  dvil 
rank,  and  with  fortunes  entire,  were  generally 
glad  to  forego  their  political  eonsequenoe  in  ex- 
ehange  for  ease  and  safety.  Even  the  arms 
whicn  should  have  protected  the  comnionwealtb, 
were  in  the  hands  of  mere  soldierB  of  fortune, 
t  who  were  inclined  to  favour  that  side  from  which 
they  looked  for  the  establishment  of  military 
government ;  they  fought  to  procure  great  power 
and  estates  for  tnemselves,  not  to  preserve  laws 
which  gave  property  and  the  security  of  wealth 
to  others.  Many  of  the  senators  indeed  ^- 
eeived  the  ibpending  ruin,  and  were  prevailed 
upon'  to  make  some  efforts  for  the  preservation 
or  the  state,  but  on  most  occasioos  too  hastily 
despairsd  of  their  cause.  It  was  not  thought 
honourable  or  safo  for  a  citizen  lo  survive  his 
freedooL  Upon  this  principle,  the  friends  of  the 
republic,  while  they  escaped  from  the  enemy, 
perished  by  their  own  hand&^ 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one 
of  tlw  officera  hitely  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party  in  Siiain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  into 
a  bnd  of^  force.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  oovered  with  oar- 
pets  ;  and  having  ^ven  an  elegant  entertainment, 
and  distributed  nis  money  among  his  attendants 
and  servants,  he  mounted  to  the  top  nf  this 
.  fobric,  and  while  one  servant  pieraed  the  mister 
with  his  sword,  another  aet  fire  to  the  pi!e. 
Thus  the  victories  of  Cesar  were  oompletea  by 
his  enemies;  and  while  he  gained  a  frosn  step  at 
everr  encounter,  they  who  opposed  him  went 
headlong,  and  abandoned  their  country  to  its 
ruin. 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct of  Its  force  and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been 
able  to  stop  at  onoe  the  career  of  Cesar's  victo- 
ries, was  surely  auJficient  to  have  given  him  more 
trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Its 
natives  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  were  inferior 
to  the  .Romans  only  in  policy  and  discapKne. 
They  had  been  averse  to  the  party  of  Cesar,  and, 
would  not,  even  in  its  hi|^heit  prosperity,  prefer  it 
to  the  cause  they  had  onginaUy  espoused.  Being 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  Roman  armies  which 
had  been  broken  and  dispersed  in  the  field,  ihey 
still  maintained  every  place  cf  defence  a^m 
the  eonqoeror ;  and,  witnin  the  walla  of  cities  to 
which  toey  retired,  defended  tbemaelves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Cesar,  having   been  empk>yed  pait  of  the 

2 ring  and  the  following  summer  m  subduing 
is  scattered  enemy,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince. He  assembled  the  principal  inhabitants 
at  Hiapalb;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
their  animosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman 
people,  he  pot  them  iq  mind  of  his  eariy  coo- 
iiaxion  witn  their  country,  as  queator  and  as 
pretor,  and  of  bu  repeated  goocl  offices  in  the 
capacity  of  senator  and  magiMte;  imving  made 
a  proper  iriitBK'«**m*'**  for  ue  governmant  of  the 
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iiwwlnce,  he  set  out  for  Ilaly,i  atnd  anrved  at 
Rome  in  October.^  Although  it  waa  onntniy  te 
the  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of  triiiin|>lM 
where  the  vanquiibed  weretfeUow<Hatiaen%  Ian 
took  a  triumph  for  his  late  .victory  at  Mindn ; 
and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  who^  whntrvcr 
be  the  occasion^  are  captivated  with  siach  exhihip- 
taona,  he  appouited  sgoarato  triumph%  on  th* 
same  account,  to  CL  Fabius  Maximus^  and  ta 
Didiua^  who  kuid  acted  under  him  in  that  serviee^ 

These  triumphs,  over  the  supposed  last  de- 
fenders of  the  publk  liberty,  sod  over  the  perish- 
ing remains  tf  the  fiunily  of  Pompey,  ao  ]tmm 
respeded  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivity  whicE 
they  were  intended  to  inspire,  were  attended 
with  many  signs  of  dejection.  But  none  took 
upon  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualified  tostem^ 
the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  all  orden  of  moi 
were  carried.  The  same  succeasion  0t  ffsmoe 
and  enteitainmenta  were  ordered  as  inthe  tormer 
year.  The  senate  and  people  indeed  had  do 
longer  any  concessions  to  be  added  to  thoae  .al- 
ready made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it  waa  diffirnlt 
to  refine  on  the  language  of  adulation.*  which 
they  had  so  amply  enqiloyed  in  former  decreco ; 
but  something  todistinguuh  the  present  aituatioD 
of  affiiira,  to  show  the  ardour  of  aome  to  puj 
their  court,  and  to  disguiie  the  discontent  aad 
tho  sorrow  of  othen^  was  thought  neccasaiy  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  thankagiving  waa  ap- 
pointed, and  oidered  to  continue  for  fifty  daysL 
The  anniversary  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Munda 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ordereil  to  be  for  ever 
eelebfated  with  games  of  the  dicus.*  Even  they 
who  fdt  a  secret  indignation  at  the  elevatton  of  n 
single  pemon  to  act  as  lord  of  the  commonwealth^ 
coocnrred,  in  appearance,  with  these  reaolutione 
in  honour  of  .Ceoar.^  They  thought  that  the 
full  cup  was  most  likely  to  nauseate,  and  that  ex- 
treme provocation  was  most  likely  to  rouae  the 
spirita  of  free  men,  if  any  yet  reinained. 

In  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  Ci 
whether  suggested  by  his  friends  or  by  his 
mies,  there  was  no  attempt  to  preserve  any  ap- 
peannce  of  the  republic,  or  to  veil  the  pteaent 
usurpation.  The  senate,  in  presenting  their 
several  decrees^  waited  upon  hun  in  a  body  aa 
subjects  to  Acknowledge  their  sovereign;  were 
received  by  him  on  his  chair  of  stote,  and  in  all 
the  former  a  royal  ceremony,  stretohinff  forth  his 
hand  to  each  as  they  approached.  While  he 
carried  the  extomal  snow  of  his  elevation  to  tlua 
height,  Pontius  Acquiila,  one  of  the  tribunesL 
being  aeatad  in  the  exerciseof  his  otfice,  had  sn^ 
fered  him,  in  one  of  his  processions,  to  paa% 
without  rUiiw  from  his  place.  This  be  greatly 
resented.  "  Slust  I,"  he  said  to  thoae  who  at- 
tended hinL  "refer  the  government  to  this 
tribune  r*  And  for  some  days,  in  grantii^  se> 
quests  or  petitions,  he  afiected  to  ffuard  hia  an- 
swera  ironicaliy,  by  aiding,  "  Provided  that  fVm- 
tius  AoquiUa  wdl  permit."'    The  conaulale  waa 

^"^■^*— ■— ^■^^■■^^"— "^^^^^"^^"^^""^^^"■^'^-•••— ^•^■■^^i^i^i**^^^^ 

1  Antotif  liad  Mt  out  (Vom  Krnns  to  meet  Ctoser, 
but  to  the  great  suirriw  a«4  alarai  of  evwy  boia,  r». 
turned  aaespi^Bdly  to  Boom.    Cksrs  a4  Am.  sm,  Ml 

It  was  kaown  afUrwarda,  tbat  Antsny  returaaA 
under  the  aurariae  of  ao  ordar  given  by  Ovsar  to  oMiaa 
bim  to  pay  fbr  bonaaa.  kt  Vmabt  at  Poopey^  aw. 
Cicer.  Phil.  ii.».    Ibid.  juui.  8J. 
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oflmd  to  him  for  tn  ymttf  Iml  be  deeliiied  it,  at 
he  dMtined  thif  and  the  other  offices  of  etate  for 
the  ffittilicetion  of  lue  friemb.  He  himeelf  had 
aaamned  the  title  of  oonsul  in  hie  hite  thuinuh, 
and  immediately  after  rangned  it  toO.  Faiuus 
MaximiH. 

Such,  fiNMn  beneeibrwBTd,  waa  to  be  the  mao- 
ner  of  conferrinfr  honoufB  under  the  monarchy 
of  Rome.  FaimKea  had  haeome  noUe  in  eooee- 
quenee  of  be&itf  admittad  into  the  eewUe,  or  in 
oonaequenee  or  baTing  borne  any  of  the  htgher 
offioee  of  etale^  eueh  ae  that  of  eotteul  or  pnBtor. 
Inateed  of  titlei)  they  recited  the  naniee  of  an> 
ceeton  who  had  been  in  these  oifioes,  and  instead 
of  eneu^  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  ioiages 
of  such  ancestors.  C«sar,  that  he  au^bt  have 
more  frequent  opportonitiee  to  gratify  hie  retain- 
ers, paid  no  regard  to  tlie  customary  estabtish- 
ment  of  the  eenate^  and  iiMnased  its  nanben  b£ 
pleaaore,  by  inserting  in  the  raUs  perKHisof  eveiy 
description,  to  the  amount  of  nine  handled.  He 
aomnented  the  namber  of  pivtorB  to  fourteen, 
and  that  of  qusstors  to  forty ;  and  even,  without 
requiring  tiut  his  friends  should  peas  throttgh 
thne  offices,  rewarded  them  at  pleaauie  with  tne 
titular  honours  of  consular,  pnitoriaA,  patrician, 
&&  f  and  eitended  his  mnniScenee  Uiewise  to 
the  provinces,  by  admitting  aliens  separately,  or 
in  colecttve  bodies^  to  the  privilege  or  appellatiiNi 
of  Roman  eitiiens. 

In  the  midst  of  appearaneee^  which  aeemed  to 
throw  a  ridicule  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the  re- 
public, as  weH  as  to  substitute  a  military  govern- 
ment in  their  stead,  Cassr  named  himwif,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 
ft>Uowing  ^f«ar.  This  compliment  paid  to  the 
civil  estsMisfament,  by  eoodeeoending  to  bear  the 
name  of  legal  office,  though  very  illegally  aa- 
sumed,  flattered  the  citizens  with  hope  that  he 
meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a  republic.' 
Nothing,  Dowevor,  followed  from  theee  appear- 
ances ;  UnB  state  which  he  aflected,  hia  dress,  bis 
laurd  wmath,  the  colour  and  height  of  his  bus- 
kins, the  very  seal  which  he  chose  to  make  use 
o(  bein||(  the  impreesion  of  a  Venue  armed,  in 
ostentation  of  his  supposed  celestial  extraction ; 
the  numerous  guards  and  retinue,  exceeding  two 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  constantly 
attended  ^  the  eatisfsction  with  which  be  seemed 
to  receive  the  forced  eervility  of  those  whom  his 
sword  had  subdued,  betrajred  a  mind  whksh, 
thou^  possessed  of  real  Sjoperiority,  had  not 
sufficient  elevation  to  disdain  the  folse  appear- 
ances of  it 

On  the  hnt  day  of  the  year,  Ct  Fabiua  Maxi- 
mo^ who  had  Men  a  few  montha  conaul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  office ;  and  about  npon 
of  the  ssrae  day,  Cawur,  who  had  aaiembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the  re- 
naiader  of  the  dar.  Plutarch  saya^  that  Cicero 
exhorted  the  people  to  b^  speedy  m  paying  their 
court  to  this  new  consul:  **for  this  magMtrate 
may  be  out  of  office  before  we  can  reach  him." 
Cicero  him*lf|  referring  to  this  fardeal  election, 
writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hb  friends^  "  we  have 
had  a  consukteb  during  which  no  one  either  ate 
or  drank,  anti  yet  nothing  extraordinary  happen- 
ed;  for  so  greet  was  the  vigilance  of  this  officer, 


e  Dio.Cssi.  lib.  xHii.  6.47. 
6  Cker.  84  Ati.  lib.  ziil.  sp. 
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that  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  office. 
You  may  laugh  at  theee  tilings,"  he  says;  **but 
if  you  were  heipe,you  would  cry."< 

On  the  following  day,  Coear, 
U.  C.  701).  with  all  the  powera  and  ensigns 
a  J.  Cteftr  ^  di(4ator,  took  poaieaeioir  of  the 
Did  4te.  *  consulate  in  conjunction  with  An- 
M  E.  Lad.  tony.  He  intended,  after  having 
*!*,  M  X..  C  ]20| J  this  office  for  a  few  days  in 
Mtg.  fJ.  "^  ^^^  psiaon,  to  resign  it  m 
Ob.  bomitiuB  fovour  of  Dolabella,  though  a 
Otl9ianu  young  roan,  still  iar  short  of  the 
in  ufemtm  ]^  |^.  The  execution  of  this 
natu*  wn  intention,  however,  was  some  tune 
MiL  delayed  at  the  leciuest  of  Mark 

Antony,  who^  being  jealous  of 
Dobbella,  endeavoured  to  obetruct  Us  prefer* 
ment; 

CfBsar  himaelf  iwssed  the  winter  in  assiduoua 
apeUcatfon  to  civil  aflaira,  and  in  forming  pro* 
jeets  to  erabellwh  the  capital,  and  to  aggrandize 
the  eoipire.  He  made  some  reguhiticns  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  be  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  letten^ 
oi  purple,  and  of  pearls,  except  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank,  and  to  them  only  at  great  festival^ 
and  on  lemarkable  occasions ;  together'with  his 
reviving  the  ancient  sumuluary  laws  respecting 
the  expense  of  the  table.  Jror  tfaie  better  execution 
of  these  laws^  he  appointed  inspecton  of  tiio 
markets,  with  onieis  to  seize  all  iAirit  articles  of 
movision;  and  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  wera 
kn6wn  to  esctipe  the  inspectors,  he  sent  offloen 
to  seize  them  from  the  tsbles  on  which  they  were 
served.  To  check  tlie  luxury  of  the  times  ia 
(ithes  article^  be  imposed  dutiee  on  the  importa* 
tion  of  foreign  commodities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretence,  tha(  the  lawa 
were  become  too  voluminous^  he  onieicd  them  to 
be  digested  into  a  code,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  con^pass ;  in 
this  measure  attempting  a  reformation  which  man- 
kind,  in  certain  situations^  generaUy  wish  for,  but 
which  no  man  can  accomplish  without  the  pos* 
session  of  abaolute  power. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  despotkal  government, 
with  which  Cssar  abridged  the  laws,  he  acted  at 
once  as  legislator  and  as  a  judge.  Aa  iostanoea 
of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  ia  men- 
tioned, that  ne  annuUed  a  marriage,  becauae  it 
had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two  days  after 
the  woman  had  parird  from  a  former  husband ; 
and  to  this  he  joined  his  pumshing  seoaton  for 
extortion  in  the  prov  inoes»  by  expiuuon  from  the 
senate. 

His  mind,  at  the  jame  time,  entertained  pro- 
jects of  great  variety  and  extent.  To  drain  the 
great  marshes  which  rendered  the  air  so  un- 
healthy, and  so  much  land  unservkxable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ro.iDe;  to  cut  acroes  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  utect  moles,  and  form  har- 
boura  on  the  coast  o\'  Italy ;  to  make  highwaya 
across  the  Apennines;  to  build  a  new  theatre 
that  ahouU  exceed  that  of  Poumey ;  to  erect  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Anio  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina ;  to 

9  Oieero  ad  FsmHisr.  lib.  rii.tm.  10.  lu  Csaia^ 
ooasuto  scito,  aaouae  prandisM.  Nibii  tamra  «o  eiai- 
self;  oMli  Actum  est.  Fuit  eaiai  miriAea  v^la»lia 
qu'i  tdo  soo  eoDMilattt  aoamaai  bob  vUvrit  Ume  UH 
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build  a  iug[iii6oeiit  temple  to  Mara.  Thew 
jnrojecta  are  justly  mentioned  as  meritoriooa  in 
the  aoveroign  of  a  great  empire ;  and  it  maat  be 
confeaMd,  ibat  power  woaki  be  but  a  wretched 
poneadon,  if  toere  were  not  aomethin^  of  this 
sort  to  be  done  after  the  toils  of  ambition  were 
over. 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  oontrihated 
most  to  the  honour  of  Cesar,  did  we  suppose 
him  entitled  to  the  powen  he  assumed,  was  the 

KnenI  indemnity  which  he  granted  to  all  who 
d  opposed  him.  Some  he  even  employed  in 
the  aomimstration  of  sovernment,  and  promoted 
in  the  state.  He  placed  Caius  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  of 
jpretots,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  higher 
juriadictbn  of  the  dty.  To  the  widows  of  many 
who  died  in  opposi^on  to  himself  he  restored 
their  portions,  and  gave  their  children  part  of 
their  patrimony.'  He  refJaoed  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  Pompey,  which  the  popuhioe,  in 
flattery  to  himself  nad  thrown  down ;  "  and  by 
thismeans^"  says  Cicero^  *' he  firmly  established 
his  own. 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  Cesar 
meant  to  contrast  his  own  conduct  with  that  of 
Sylla ;'  his  own  demehcy  with  the  bloody  eze* 
eutiony  performed  by  the  other.  The  oompaiison, 
no  doubt,  is  curious,  and  must  occur  to  every 
person  who  reads  their  story.  Sylla  had  l)een 
excited,  by  extreme  provocations,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  a  party  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  to  punish  injuries  done 
no  leas  to  the  republic  than  to  himself.  While 
he  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  indeed  like 
a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious  he  rendered 
despodcal  power,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it. 
But  he  mixed  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy,  the  high  views  of  a  noble  cititen,  who 
proposed  to  reform  the  state  by  clearing  it  of 
many  corrupted  and  dangerous  membere.  iVhen 
he  had  accomplished  thu  purpose^  he  disdained 
the  pageantry  of  hich  station,  was  above  reoeiv- 
ing  the  adulation  which  proceeds  from  servility, 
or  wishing  to  enjoy  a  continual  precedence  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  which  reqmres  no  extra- 
ordinary capacity.  Embarked  by  fortune  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  when  he  had  conducted  the 
vessel  safe  into  port,  he  quitted  the  helm ;  and 
after  having  been  master,  was  not  afraid  to  place 
himself  among  his  countrymen  as  a  fellow-citi- 
len ;  and  in  Siis  state  of  e(^uality  his  greatness 
of  mind  secured  to  him  a  (hstinction,  which  no 
de|[ree  of  precedency,  and  no  measure  of  prero- 
gative, could  have  bestowed. 

To  this  character  that  of  Cesar,  in  UMmy  par- 
ticulars,  amy  be  fairly  considered  as  a  contrast. 
He  himself'^  had  stirred  up  the  disorden  which 
produced  the  dvil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
nad  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  ment ; 
his  affected  demency,  in  sparing  a  few  ca|itives, 
in  the  beginning  or  in  the  course  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  feUow-dtiaens  was  to  be  unne- 


1  Boston.    DIo.  lib.  xliil. 

9  Quoalum  reKqui  cnidelitata  odium  efligere  non 

r;aerttnt  neqns  victoriam  diutius  lenere.pneter  uivum 
Byllam  quern  iinitaturus  non  sam.    Hae  nova  ait 
ratio  viaeendi,  ut  misericordia  et  libentitate  aos  aitt* 
Cicsr.  ad  Ait.  lib.  ix.  ep^  7. 


cessarily  shed.*  If  he  had  been  relnctaiit  in  the 
shedding  of  blood,  his  meic^  vrould  have  appeair- 
ed,  in  avoiding  so  destructive  a  contest  not  in 
ostentatiously  sparing  a.  few  of  the  many  whoae 
lives  his  vranton  ambition  brought  into  hazud. 
His  clemengr  should  have  appeared  at  the  Rnbi- 
oon,  not  at  (Jorfinium ;  in  leaving  his  country  to 
enjoy  its  liberties,  not  merriy  in  spuing  taoae 
whom  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dealroTr  a  peo- 
ple who  vrcre  willing  to  submit,  and  wdqb  lie 
desired  to  govern. 

Cesar  vwed  to  ridicule  the  vesignatioB  efSTBa 
as  an  act  of  imbedlity,^  and  was  oiraself  Ibnd  of 
precedence  as  well  as  of  power.  The  decree  of 
vanity  which  he  is  said  to  had  indulge^  in  ac- 
cepting the  fnvdous  honoura  which  were  now 
confeired  upon  hire  by  acts  of  the  senate,  is  in- 
deed scarcely  crpdible.  Among  these  is  men- 
tioned a  decree  that  be  should  nave  preoedencY 
of  all  magistrates,  and  the  privilege  w  being  al- 
ways dressed  in  the  triumpnal  robes;  of  haviqg 
a  gilded  chair  of  state,  and  a  place  of  diatinctkin 
at  all  the  public  games;  that  ne  should  be  allow- 
ed to  denpsit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  an  honour  appropnnted  to 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  kilM,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy;  that  his  Be- 
ton  should  have  their  fasces  always  bound  with 
laurel;  that  himsdf,  in  coming  fifom  the  Latin 
festivals,  should  enter  the  dty'on  horseback ;  that 
he  should  have  the  titl^of  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  be  so  design^  on  the  coins;  that  the  anm- 
versarv  of  his  birth-day  should  be  kept  as  a  festi- 
val ;  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  him  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  dty ; 
that  the  statues,  without  any  cousidention  of  ma 
titles  to  these  honouri,  should  be  adorned  with  the 
dvic  and  obsidionary  crowns;  the  first  a  had^ 
worn  by  those  who  had  saved  a  feUow<9tiaen  in 
battle,  the  second  by  those  wiio  had  delivered  the 
dty  itself  from  a  siege.' 

The  senate  and  people,  observing  that  thcoa 
distinctions  were  agreeable  to  Ccsai^  subjoined, 
that  his  robes  should  be  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  andent  kings  of  Rome ;  that  he  should 
have  an  escort  of  knights  and  aenaton ;  that  it 
ehouM  be  permitted  to  swear  to  hie  deetiny ;  that 
all  bis  decrees,  without  exception,  shouLI  be  ra- 
tified ;  that,  at  the  end  of  five  yean^  a  featival 
should  be  held  in  honour  of  him,  as  of  a  peraon 
of  divine  extraction;  that  an  additional  eolHgeof 
priests  should  be  established  to  perfimn  the  ritea 
which  were  instituted  for  that  occasion ;  that  in 
all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  st  Rome  or  in  the 
provindal  towns,  one  day  should  be  dedicated  to 
nim ;  that  a  crown  of  ffold  set  with  gems,  like 
those  of  the  gods,  should  be  carried  before  him 
into  the  cireus,  attended  with  a  thensus  or  car 
like  that  on  which  the  idols  of  the  gods  were 
carried ;  that  he  shoukl  have  the  title  of  Jufian 
Jove — have  a  temple  erected  for  himsdf|  in  con* 
junction  with  the  godde^  of  Clemeiicy— «nd,  to 
complete  the  ridicule  ojf  these  institutions^  that 
Mark  Antony  ahould  be  appointed  the  piieat  of 
this  sacred  fane.* 

From  these  paiticulan,  whish,  to  chamdi 


3  It  is  said  that  400,000  Romans  psriahed  in  this 
eontcflt. 

4  SyHam  nssdsse  Ittsras  qui  dietatoraai  dsposesriL 
Suoion.  in  Jul.  CWS.  lib.  Ujnrii. 

5  Die.  Cmm.  lib.  xUv.  c  4.  •  Ibid,  c  ft. 
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the  MoJlMtioii  of  tha  penon  to  whom  they  refer, 
and  the  mannen  or  the  age,  are  aelected  from 
tfaoee  mentioned  by  the  original  historian,'  it 
WM  no  longer  to  he  doubted,  that  Csear  wished 
to  establish  a  monarchy  on  the  mine  ef  the  re- 

KiUic.  He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  his 
havkmr,  and  so  unguarded  in  his  expressions 
as  to  say,  That  the  republic  was  but  a  name, 
that  hie  wprds  shqpld  oe  carefully  observed,  for 
that  he  meant  every  word  should  have  the  foroe 
of  a  law. 

To  so  much  arrdjpnoe  and  aflecteuon  of  king- 
ly stale,  ioined  to  absolute  power,  notlung  was 
wanting  but  the  title  of  King.  This  Cesar  him- 
aelf  evidently  appeared  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
sire. His  retainers  and  flatterersi  on  difl*erent 
occasions)  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  people  into 
a  oonoession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised  witnout 
control  and  the  honours  of  divinity,  which  were 
decreed  to  him  by  general  consent^  his  influence 
was  not  suflicient  to  reconcile  the  Roman  people 
to  the  name  of  King.  One  of  his  emissaries, 
willing  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bestowing 
this  title,  or  to  insinuate  Cesar's  purpose  of 
assuming  it,  had  bound  the  head  of  one  of  his 
statues  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribunes  Marul- 
lus  and  Cnsetjui^  affecting  grrat  xeal  for  the 
honour  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the  author 
of  an  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both ;  and  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  guilty  person,  in  order 
to  ch^  such  insinuations  for  the  future,  sent 
him  to  prison.  This  officious  interposition  of  the 
tribunesi  though  pretending* to  vindicate  Cesar 
himself  from  so  odious  an  imputation,  he  received 
with  marks  of  displeasure;  and  hearing  these 
officers  extolled  as  the  restorers  of  the  public 
liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the  Bruti,  "Brutes 
indeed,"  he  said  tney  were;  but  took  no  &ither 
notice  of  the  matter. 

doon  after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearing,  instead  of  accla- 
mations,  a  general  murmur  ofuislike,  he  silenced 
this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattoiy,  saying.  That 
his  name  was  Cewir,  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribunes  again  interposed,  and  raised  prose- 
cutions against  the  autnon  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  But  in  this  instonoe  Cesar  lost  his 
patience,  and  complained  in  the  senate  that  fac* 
tious  men,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging 
the  public  office  of  migistncy,  propagated  insinu- 
ations injurious  to  his  character,  and  tending  to 
alarm  the  people  with  frlse  apprehensions.  Such 
offences,  he  said,  merit  capital  punishment ;  but 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  degradation  from  of- 
fice. This  sentence  was  accordingly  inflicted ; 
and  from  thenceforward  it  was  not  doubted,  that 
Cesar  aspired  to  the  title^  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  monarch. 

This  opinion  was  still  fsirtber  confirmed,  when 
OD  the  sixteenth  of  February,*  at  the  LuperceUia 
(a  festival,  which  being  continued  down  from 
barbarous  ages,  served  as  a  monument  of  jmme- 
▼al  simplicity  and  rudeness),  the  same  piece  of 
flatterv,  in  miking  tender  of  a  crown,  was  re- 
newed by  Antony^  then  in  the  office  of  consul, 
and  the  chief  conndant  of  Cesar. 


7  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xUv.  c  0. 
8Ciflsr.Pliilip.ii.c3i. 


It  was  the  custom  in  this  festival  of  the  X^nper- 
calia,  for  the.first  oflioers  of  stete.  and  the  lint  of 
the  nobles  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
streets^  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hide,  with 
which  thev  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  vfoo  happened  to  be  pboed  within  their 
reach.  The  stroke  waa  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particular,  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and  num- 
oers  of  thiasex  crowded  in  the  way  to  receive  it. 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  part  as  consul ;  and  Cesar  sat 
on  his  ffilded  chair  of  state  in  hb  triumphal  robea 
to  behold  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  befbra 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  royal  crown,  say- 
ing, **  Thu  crown  the  Roman  people  cohfer  upon 
Cesar  by  my  hands."  A  few  of  the  s^tetom 
seemed  to  applaud ;  but  Cesar,  perceiving  that 
the  people  in  general,  by  their  silence,  gave  signs 
of  dnpleasure,  pushed,  away  the  crown  with  hb 
hand ;  and  upon  thb  action,  received  from  the 
people,  by  an  uiiiveraal  shout  of  appbuse,  an  un- 
questionable explanation  of  their  former  siience. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  moderation  which  was  so 
much  appbudei^  Antony  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  at  Cesar's  feet,  repeated  hb  offer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  aooeptence  w  what  was  so 
modestiy  refund;  but  with  no  better  suoeesa 
than  in  the  former  attempt 

That  the  merit  of  thb  refusal^  however,  might 
not  be  foreotteUy  or  that  the  ofler  might  be  held 
equal  to  the  actual  investitun  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  was  made  in  the  Fasti  or  public  records,  by 
the  directions  of  Antony,  "That  the  consul 
haviiiff,  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  people,  pre- 
senteu  a  crown,  and  oAered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  oh  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, he  had  declined  to  receive  it.'** 
^  The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time^  aub- 
siated  in  a  very  disorderiy  state;  the  people 
having  dominion  over  many  other  nationi^  scarce- 
ly admitted  any  species  of  government  among 
themselves.  The  inhabitante  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  eollective  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended  over 
all  Italy,  but  were  dbperaed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, generalljr  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  pro- 
ceedings nothing  but  foroe  could  regulate,  and  at 
every  convulsion  gave  an  immediate  prospect  ot 
military  government  All  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve tile  republic,  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  aa 
much  as  possible,  these  ill-formed  assemblies  of 
the  people  from  defibenting  on  matters  of  state; 
and  it  might,  no  doubt^have  been  still  better  for 
the  empire,  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could 
at  once  have  been  infuseil  into  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth)  ur  if,  without  farther  pangs  or 
convulsiona^  the  authority  of  a  prince,  tempered 
with  that  of  a  senate,  had  been  firmljr  esteblished. 
But  men  do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and 
opinions,  nor  yields  their  own  pretensions  upon 
speculative  notions  of  what  b  suited  to  the  state 
of  their  country.  Cesar  aspired  to  dominion  in 
order  to  /^ratify  hb  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct 
the  political  errors  of  the  times;  and  hb  contem- 
poraries bom  to  the  righta  of  citiaens,  still  con- 
tended for  personal  independence  and  equals^, 
however  impossible  it  might  be  longer  to  preserve 
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ktky  ip^ofefl  of  fepubOe  at  the  heail  of  lach  an 
eoipiite; 

Everrfncd  the  ezpfulflion  6f  Tarqain,  the  name 
tt  king  had  been  ojioat  at  Rome.  The  moet 
popular  citix^mi,  as  soon  aa  they  became  sus- 
pected of  aspirinn;  to  kingly  power,  became  ob- 
jects of  aversion,  and  were  marked  oat  as  a  prey 
to  the  detestation  of  their  eoontry.  Thus  fru 
Manlios  Capitolinos,  the  G^raochi,  Apnleins,  and 
others  who  were  loaded  with  this  imputation. 

The  Romans^  aocustomed  to  see  vanquished 
kings  the  sport  of  popular  insolence,  led  in  tri- 
umph, put  to  death;  or  ifsufferedtolive,  made  to 
iansuisli  in  poverty  and  neglect— accustomed  to 
see  Rings,  who  were  their  own  allies,  submitting 
their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  peo- 
nle,  or  suing  for  favour,  considered  roonsrchy 
Itself  as  an  appurtenance  of  servility  and  barba- 
rism ;  and  the  project  to  give  a  king  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  an  attempit  to  degrade  them  into  barba- 
rians and  slaves. 

The  maxim,  which  forbids  aasassinatton  in 
^▼ery  case  whatever,  is  the  muli  of  prudent  re- 
flection, and  has  a  tendency  to  a^ay  the  jealousy, 
and  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  who,  by 
violent  usurpations,  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
have  incurred  the  rpsentment  of  mankind.  Even 
tjrranls^  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
become  merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
themselves  secure;  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  to 
entertain  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
continual  state  of  distrust  and  alarm.  This  pru- 
dential morality,  howeyer,  was  entirely  unknown 
in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be  observed, 
without  surrendering  the  freedom  for  which  the 
citizens  contended.  Amongst  them  the  people 
were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  was  sate,  but 
what  was  necessary  |  and  oould  not  always  de- 
fend themselves  against  usurpations,  neither  by 
legal  forms,  nor  by  open  war.  It  was  thou^t 
allowable,  therefore,  to  employ  artifice,  surprue, 
and  secret  conspiracy  against  an  usurper;  and 
this  was  so  much  the  case  at  Rodml  that  no 
names  were  held  in  greater  veneration,  than  those 
of  citizens  who  had  assassinated  persons  suspected 
of  riews  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth;  or 
who^  by  any  means  whatever,  rendered  abortive 
the  projects  of  adventurers  who  attempted  to  ann 
any  party  against  the  legal  constitution  of  their 
country. 

Cesar,  having  attempted  to  join  the  title  of 
king  with  the  powers  of  perpetual  dictator,  had 
reason  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
such  conceptions.  He  was  an  object  of  private 
as  well  as  of  public  resentment,  having  usurped 
the  government -over  those  whom  he  teid  cruelly 
injured ;  over  the  fathers,  the  brothers^  and  sons 
c^  those  who  had  fallen  by  hb  sword.  He  ko- 
oordingly.  for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person ;  but 
grown  fe  mi  liar  with  those  be  had  offended,  and 
secure  in  his  personal  courage,  he  dropt  this  pre- 
caution, and  began  to  reign  with  the  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incurred 
flo  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand  in 
awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence  of 
innocence  with  the  highest  measures  of  ffuilt 
This  conduct  indeed  was  unoommnn,  and  the 
eflfect  of  a  daring  couraze,  but  unworthy  of  the 
penetration  and  skill  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
conducted  his  affairs,  it  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  almdy  obaanvd,  tha^  ttDongst 


the  many  accomplishments  Dvhidi  lie 
and  together  with  the  abilities  which"  rend 
him  sunerior  to  every  direct  opposition,  he 
aetoateo  bv  a  vanity  which  bordered  oh  w 
nesB.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  per 
sisted  in  his  emulation  to  the  gtory  of  Sylb,  and 
would  show  to  the  wor!d,  that  he  who  bad  not 
resigned  his  power  could  walk  the  8ti«eta  o^ 
Rome^  nnattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the 
other,  who  bad  the  magnanimity  to  restore  the 
consdtution  of  his  country ;  joined  to  this  weak 
ness,  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  who 
composed  the  oommonweadth,  greatly  smnk  in- 
deed in  their  political  characters,  but  not  fallen 
into  that  state  of  personal  weakness,  which  his 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemed  to  imply. 

Above  sixty  citizens  of  noble  extraction  were 
found,  who  thoufrht  their  late  condition  as  mem- 
bers of  the  repubfic  could  still  be  recovered.  Some 
had  been  stunned  with  their  fell,  but  not  quite 
overwhelmed;  others,  who,  on  specious  pretences^ 
had  assisted  in  obtaining  the  victories  of  Cesar, 
detested  the  monarchy  which  he  was  pleased  to 
assume.  In  the  first  period  of  the  civil  war  many 
imagined,  that  the  contest  was  to  end  in  substi- 
tuting one  party  for  another,  not  in  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  republican  government ;  and 
they  were  inclined,  as  soon  as  fortune  should  de- 
clare in  fevour  of  either  party,  to  he  reoondfed 
frith  those  that  prevailed.*  But  when  it  evident- 
ly appeared,  that  Cnsar,  by  suppressing  the  last 
remains  of  opposition  to  himself  m  eveir  part  of 
the  empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  hk 
own  person,  a  secret  indignation  filled  the  breasto 
of  those  who,  upon  aibot  of  femily  consequence^ 
or  {personal  ability,  had  any  pretensions  to  politi- 
cal importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion 
of  an  equal  appeared  insufferable.  Many  of 
them  affected  servility,  in  confetring  the  extrava- 
gant honours  which  had  been  decreed  to^Cssar, 
as  the  mask  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which,  con- 
scious of  a  tendency  to  betray  itself,  took  the  db- 
guise  of  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  question  respectinc  the  expedience  of 
monarchical  government  Sd  not  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  any  one.  If  it  had  been  tti^ged 
that  a  king  was  necessary ;  it  would  ha've  been 
asked.  Who  gave  the  right  to  Coear  ?  If  the 
people  in  general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank- 
nipts,  and  outhiws;  and  soldiers  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  Cesar  unblemished  ?  If  the 
great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citisens^  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  lepobfic,  vrere  now 
no  more,  by  whose  swoid  bad  tney  perished?  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  Iuki  hefellen  the 
commonwealth  1  If  the  corrupt  arts,  the  trea- 
sons, the  murders^  enooursfled  or  execoted  by 
Cnsar,  had  mile  a  change  en  government  neces- 
sary, the  first  act  of  that  new  government,  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been  to 
punish  the  author  of  so  many  disotders  and 
crimes,  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  essay's  oflioers,  and  the  nearest  to 
his  person,  were  as  much  in  this  mind  as  anv 
other  citixens ;  and  on  this  supposition,  so  femi- 
liar  was  the  thought  of  proceeoing  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities against  him,  that,  when  Antony  came 
to  meet  Cesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  ^Trelio- 
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nlas  vwitnwd  to  louiid  his  indtnatioiM  respects 
ine  a  design  on  Cesar's  life.*  Although  Antony 
dUf  not  adopt  the  measure,  he  did  not  betray  Tre- 
bonius,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  surprised  at,  the 
proposal.  It  was  aflerwards  sugj^ested,  that  An- 
tony should  be  invited  to  a  share  la  the  conspira- 
ey ;  and  the  proposal  was  droot  only  on  account 
of  the  refusal  which  he  had  already  given  to 
Trebonius;  so  readily  was  it  believed,  tlMt  every 
noble  Roman  would  rather  share  ia  the  govern- 
ment of  his  oountiy,  as  an  independent  citizen, 
than  as  a  retainer  to  the  most  successful  usurper. 

It  is  well  knovrn,  that  a  conspiracy  accordingly 
was,,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  life  of  (T»- 
sar,  although  the  first  steos  and  the  consultations 
of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutoly  recorded. 
The  principal  authors  i>f  it  were  Caius  Cassius 
and  Marcus  Brutus,  then  pnetors  in  the  city ; 
Dedmns  Brutus  and  Treboniusi  who  had  both 
served  in  hi^h  rank  under  Cesar  himself  and  of 
whom  the  first  was  destined  by  him  to  the  com- 
mand in  Cisalpine  Ghiul,  and  to  the  oonsulato  in 
the  folbwing  jfear. 

Caius  Cassius  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and 
Impetuous  spirit  It  is  observed,  that  being  a  boy 
when  Sylla  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  hie 
struck  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  having  said, 
That  his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  tutor  of  young  Sylla  having  carried 
a  corapfadnt  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  culed,  and 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel,  "  Do 
but  repeat  jour  words  a^in,"  said  Cassius; 
"  and  in  this  presence  I  wiU  strike  you."  He 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Syria,  by  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Crassus, 
with  which  he  repelled  the  attempt  of  the  Par- 
thians  on  that  province.  He  followed  Pompey 
in  the  dvil  war,  and  commanded  a  squadron  of 
the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Phsoraalia.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Asia,  with  a  professed  intentbn  to  vrait  for  the 
arrival  of  the  victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to 
drop  all  fiirther  opposition  against  him;  but 
even  then,  according  to  Cicero^  would  have  pat 
Cn«ir  to  death,  if  be  had  not  debarked  on  a 
diflbrent  side  of  the  Cydnui^  from  that  on  whkh 
he  was  at  first  expected  to  land.^ 
^  Marcus  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  hy  his 
sister  Servilia ;  and  so  much  the  fiivourito  ofCe- 
sar,  who  was  taid  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  his 
mother,  that  he  was  by  some  suppoKd  to  be  his 
son.  The  father  of  Brutus,  in  tha  civil  wars  of 
S  vUa,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Marius,  and  having 
fallen  into  Pompey's  hands,  was  by  him  put  to 
death.  The  son  retained  so  much  resentment  on 
this  account,  that  he  never  accosted  or  saluted 
Pompey  till  after  the  dvil 'war  liroke  out;  when, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  private  con- 
siderations to  the  public  cause,  he  joined  him  in 
Macedonb,  and  was  reodved  with  ffreat  marks 
of  distinction.  This  young  man,  eitner  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncle  Cato,  or  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pectation ffenerally  entertained  of  himself  was 
neld  in  the  highest  estimation.  Being  taken 
prisoner  at  the  iMttle  of  Pharaalia,  he  was  not 
only  protected  by  the  victo^  but  sent  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Graul  with  the  title  of 
goven)or;  where,  during  the  war  in  Africa 
•gainst  Sdpio  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  be  re- 
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mamed,  perhaps,  Tstber  nnder  safe  custody  than 
in  high  confidence  ^th  Cesar.  He  was  this 
year,  together  with  Caius  Cassius,  who  married 
bis  sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  pnetor;  and 
though  or  less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the 
precedence  by  the  partiality  of  Cessr.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  supposed,  at  the  time  that  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  sctually  framing  their  con- 
spiraey,  to  have  occasioned  a  breach  between 
tbem. 

Casshis  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Cesar's  life;  and" to 
have  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
up  or  dropped  in  public  places ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  discontent,  found  a  ready 
acceptance.  Labels  were  hung  upon  the  stetues 
of  the  andent  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropjied, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  pne- 
tor of  this  name,  exdting  him  to  imitete  his  an- 
cestora,  by  restoring  the  republic;  "You  sleea 
you  are  not  Brutus ;"  and  on  the  statues  of  his 
supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  written, 
'*  Would  yon  were  alive !"  These  expressions 
of  a  secret  disafiection,  and  proffnoetics  of  some 
violent  design,  eltber  escaped  toe  attention  of 
Cesar,  or  were  despised  by  aim ;  but  were  easily 
understood  by  persims  who  looked  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  indignities  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves exposed.  iVhlle  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on  this  sub- 
ject, numbers  pined  under  the  want  of  that  con- 
sideration to  which  they  thought  themselves 
bom;  many  were  provoked  by  particular  in- 
stances of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator;*  and  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready  to  Join.    "  I  am  sorry 

Sm  should  be  ill  St  so  critical  a  time,"  said 
rutus  to  Legarius.  "  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the 
other,  '*if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
yourself."* 

Great  numhen  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  following,  boides  Brutus  and  Cissius^ 
are  the  prindpal  names  upon  record :  Cecilius, 
and  Bucolianus,  two  brothers ;  Robrius  Rex,  Gl. 
Ligarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  (HIba,  Sextius 
Naso,  Pontius  Acquila.  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  dde  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompey. 
The  IbUowing  bad  acted  in  the  war  under  Cesar ; 
Dedtuus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius^  Tullius 
Cimber,  Minudus,  and  Basilus;^  ttiey  are  said  in 
all  to  have  amounted  to  sixty.*  Cicero  was  known 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  Cesar;  to  mourn  over 
the  fell  of  the  commonweahh,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate^  and  the  diminution  of  his 


5  CMar  bad  about  this  time,  a  visit  tram  the  qaeea 
of  E«ypt,  wbo  lived  with  him  at  hit  gardens  on  tbs 
Tiber.  (Cicer  ad  Attic  lib.  zi  v.)  Many  who  overlooked 
his  usurpation,  and  the  violence  he  did  to  the  cnnnti- 
tutinn  of  his  country,  wrre  scandalized  at  the  intimacy 
ia  which  he  lived  with  this  woman.  Being  accustomed 
to  the  diirtinetions  of  a  court,  and  considering  riesar 
as  the  monarch,  she  treated  the  ciiiEens,  who  were 
still  admitted  to  him  on  a  foot  of  equality,  as  depend- 
ants and  subjects  He  himself,  with  all  his  state,  was 
polite.  As  an  apology  Ikvr  having  made  Cicero  wait 
too  long  in  h  s  anti«chamber,  he  aoeosted  him  witb 
saying.  "  How  can  I  hone  to  be  tolerated,  when  even 
Mareus  Tullius  Cioero  is  made  to  wait  7  If  anv  one 
could  forgive  it.  he  would :  btit  the  world  must  detest 
me.**  Cleopatra,  it  is  probable,  made  no  such  apology 
when  she  gave  cause  to  eomplaia  of  her  arrogance. 
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own  poliCied  eoiMeqUbnoe  i  bat  be  wm  not  con- 
fultao  in  this  design.  Tbe  authore  of  it  relied  on 
his  sopport,  in  case  thej  shoold  be  successful ; 
but  they  knew  too  well  his  ingenuity  in  suggest- 
ing scruples  and  difficulties  to  bring  him  into 
their  ^  previous  deliberations  on  so  arduous  an  en* 
terprixe. 

The  conspirators^  in  forming  tbdr  project, 
ffenerally  sounded  the  minds  of  persons  before 
they  made  any  fornial  or  direct  proposal.  Brutus 
being  in  company  n^h  Statiiiusi  Favonius,  and 
Labio^  proposed,  among  other  problematical 
questions,  some  doubts  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  assassinating  tyrants.  Favonius  observed, 
that  such  actions  led  to  civil  war^^nd  that  this 
was  worse  than  usurpation.  Statitins  said,  that 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise  to  serve  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  fo(^ 
Labio  contended  warmlv  with  both;  and  Brutus 
changinff  the  subject,  thought  no  more  of  Stati- 
Uus  or  Favonius,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  Labio^  who  iouiediately  embraced  it. 

As  so  many  were  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose, 
it  is  singular  that  the  cons[)hacy  sliould  nave 
come  to  such  a  height  undiscovered.  But  Casar 
did  not  encourage  informers;  his  great  courage 
preserved  him  from  the  jealousies  by  which  othere 
in  less  dangerous  situatbns  are  guided.  He 
trusted  to  his  popularity,  to  his  muniiience,  tothe 

Erofessions  or  submission  which  were,  nude  to 
im,  and  to  tbe  interest  which  he  supposed  moiiy 
to  have  in  the  preservation  of  his  hie.  He  had 
not  only  dismissed  the  guards,  which  at  his  return 
to  Rome  had  attended  him;  and  was  commonly 
preceded  only  by  his  lictora  and  tbe  usual  retinue 
of  his  civil  rank ;  but  had  suflfered  the  veterans  to 
disperse  on  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  unfurnished  Italy  of  troops,  and  hadtrans- 

Sorted  tbe  greater  part  of  the  army  into  Maoe- 
onta,  reserving  only  a  small  body  under  Lepidus 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  His  own  mind,  though 
fbnd  of  appearance  of  superiority,  it  is  probable, 
was  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  of  state. 
His  thoughts  became  vacant  and  languid  in  the 
possessbn  of  a  station  to  which  he  had  struggled 
through  so  much  blood ;  and  his  active  mindstill 
urged  him  to  extensive  projects  of  war  and  con- 
quest' He  accordingly  planned  a  series  of  ^n 
which  were  not  likdy  to  end  but  with  his  life. 
He  was  to  b^n  with  revenging  the  death  of 
Crsssui^  and  redncing  the  Parthians.  He  was 
next  to  pass  by  Hyrcania  and  tbe  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  Scvthia ;  from  thence,  by  the 
■bores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  Sarmsda,  Dacia, 
and  Qermany ;  «nd  from  thence,  by  his  own  late 
conquests  in  Gaul,  to  return  into  ltal]^;>  for  this 
purpose  he  had  ulready  sent  forward  into  Mace- 
donu  seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand  hone.> 
As  Cnsar  was  likely,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  hn  projects,  to  be  employed  some 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thought  proper 
to  anticipate  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Kome, 
and  to  arrange,  before  his  departure,  the  whole 
suocessbn  to  office  for  some  years.  Dion  Cassios 
says,  that  his  arrangement  vras  made  for  three 
yean ;  Appian,  for  five  yean.    It  is  certain,  that 
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be  fixed  tbe  aucoeauion  to  office  for  two  i 
qoent  yean.    Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  deaCtned 
to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Decimus  Brotoa 
and  Plancufl^  in  tbe  second.^    He  continued  to 
increase  the  number  o(  magistrstca  that  be  might 
have  more  opportunities  to  gratify  his  retatDctv 
and  friends.    The  queators,  as  lias  been  men- 
tioned, he  augmented  to  forty,  the  ediies  to  six, 
the  pretora  to  sixteen.    Among  tbe  latter  be 
named  Ventidius^  a  native  of  Pioenum,  who  bad 
been  taken  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  people 
of  that  district,  with  the  other  Ita)ianl^  on  accoont 
of  their  claim  of  being  enrolled  as  dtiieiM^  w«re 
at  war  with  Rome.    Ventidiua  bad  subaated  by 
letting  mgles  and  carriages.    In  the  pnnoit  ca 
this  Ixisiness  he  had  followed  the  army  of  Cssaar 
into  Qaul ;  and  becoming  known  to  tbatgenera^ 
was  gradually  trusted  aiKJI  advanced  by  hun.  Hia 
career  of  preferment  continued  up  to  tbe  dignity 
of  consul,  and  he  himself  as  has  been  fonnerly 
observed,  came  at  last  to  Ind,  in  tbe  capad^  of  a 
victorious  general,  a  procession  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  m  which  he  had  made  his  &nti  eatry  at 
Rome  as  a  captive^ 

This  arrangement,  in  which  Cssar,  by  mn- 
Ucipating  the  nomination  of  magistrates^  pre- 
cluded tGs  citizens  from  the  usual  exer(^  of  toeir 
rights  of  election,  made  tlie  subverrion  of  the  re- 

Kblic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former  acta  of 
I  power,  and  gave  the  ladery  of  tbe  conapiracT 
a  great  advrfntsg^  against  him.  The  prospect  of 
hisapprosching  departure  from  Rome,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  month  of  March,  urged  tbe  speedy 
execution  of  their  purpose.  The  report  of  a 
response  or  prediction,  which  some  of  the  flaft- 
teren  of  Cesar  had  procured  from  the  college  of 
Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Parthians  were  not  to 
be  subdued  but  by  a  king,*  appeared  to  be  the 
prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest  him,  in  his  intended 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  with  the  titles 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  to  be  bom^  if  not 
in  the  city^  at  least  in  the  provinces.* 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  sQm- 
moned,  for  Sie  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  Match,  tbe 
proposal  to  bntow  on  Cssar  the  title  of  king,  aa  a 
qualiBcation  enjoined  by  the  Sylnls  to  make  war 
on  the  Parthians,  waa  expected  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  tbe  assembly.  This  drcnm- 
stance  determined  the  conspirators  in  the  choioa 
of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  They 
had  formeriy  deliberated,  whether  to  |Atch  upon 
the  Campos  Martius.  and  to  strike  their  blow  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  people  aaserobled,  or 
in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  through 
which  Cesar  often  passed  in  the  way  to  his  own 
house.'  But  this  meeting  of  the  senate  seemed 
now  to  present  the  most  convenient  {dace,  and 
the  nKMit  fovourahle  opportunity.  The  presence 
of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed,  wouM  render  the 
action  of  the  conspiratore  suflScientlv  awful  and 
solemn ;  the  common  cause  would  be  instantly 
acknowled^  by  all  tbe  memben  of  that  bodv ; 
and  the  execution  done  would  be  justified  nDdet 
their  authority.  If  any  were  disposed  to  renit, 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  armed ;  and  the  afiair 
might  be  ended  by  the  death  of  Casar  alone,  or 
witnout  any  effusion  of  blood  beyond  that  whieb 
was  originally  intended. 
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It  WM  tt  Ant  propoieJ  thit  Antony,  being  filttlr 
to  cany  on  thenoie  nufitary  UBorpations  w^ieh 
Cesar  had  began,  should  be  taken  off  at  the 
same  time ;  bat  this  was  overruled.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  Antony,  and  every  other  senator  and 
dtixeiL  would  readily  embrace  the  state  of  in- 
dependence and  personal  consideration  which 
was  to  be  offered  to  them ;  or  if  they  should  not 
embrace  it,  they  would  not  be  of  sofiksient  num- 
bers or  credit  to  distress  the  lepublic,  or  to  overset 
that  balance  of  parties  in  which  the  fteedom  of 
the  whole  consisted.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
moment  Copar  fiell,  there  would  not  be  any  one 
left  to  covet  or  to  support  a  usurpation  which  had 
been  so  unfortunate  in  bis  penipn.  '*  If  we  do 
any  thing  more  than  is  necessary  to  set  the  Ro- 
mans at  nbeity,**  said  Marcus  Brutus,  "  we  shaU 
be  thought  to  act  from  private  resentment,  and  to 
intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  nol  the 
republic.*** 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  Was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Pompey*s  thes- 
tre.  It  was  determined  by  tlia  oonspuatorS)  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  ss  usual,  either 
separately,  or  m  the  retinue  of  the  consuls  and 
pnetorv ;  and  that,  being  armed  with  concealed 
weapons,  they  should  proceed  to  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  as  soon  as  Cfisar  had  taken  his 
seat  To  j^uard  against  any  disturbance  or  to- 
mult  that  might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intMitions, 
Dedmus  Brutus,  who  was  master  of  a  troop  of 
gladiators,  undertook  to  have  this  troop^  under 
pretence  of  exhibiting  some  combats  on  that 
day  to  the  people,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready 
at  Ilia  command  for  any  service.* 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  preceded 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  although  in  pubtio 
Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  an  unaJtered  countenance;  at  jiome 
he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently  appeared  to 
have  something  uncommon  on  his  mind.  His 
wife  Porcia  suspected  that  some  arduous  design 
respecting  the  state  was  in  agitation ;  and  when 
she  <|uestioned  him,  was  oonnrnipd  in  this  appre- 
hension, by  his  eluding  ber  inquiries.  Thinldng 
herself  by  her  extraction  and  by^  her  aUianoe,  en- 
titled to  confidence,  she  bore  this  appearance  of 
distrust  with  regiirt ;  and,  under  the  idea  that  the 
secret  which  was  withhekl  from  her,  must  be 
such  as^  upon  anv  suspicion,  might  oocasnn  the 
torture  to  be  employed  to  force  a  confeaslon ;  and 
•uppoaing  that  she  herself  waa  distrusted  more 
on  account  of  the  weakneas  than  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  sex,  slie  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  before  she  desired  that  the 
secret  should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  thb 
purpoae  she  nve  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  while  it  festered,  and  produced  acute  pain 
and  fever,  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  usual 
countenance^  without  any  sign  of  aoflering  or 
distreas.  Being  satisfied  with  this  trial  of  her 
own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  the  partieu- 
lars,  and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
"  Now  vott  may  trtui  me  j  lam  the  wife  qf  Bru- 
huandthe  daughter  qf  Cato ;  keep  me  no  longer 
in  doubt  or  tutpenee  upon  any  eul^fed  in  vhieh 
I  too  mtut  be  to  deeply  eonoemed."  The  dr- 
cumstance  of  h«r  wound,  the  pretenaiona  which 
■he  dCharwisa  had  to  oonfidenes^  drew  the  aeoei 
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fnm  her  husband,  and  undoubtedly  fhMn  th 
forward,  by  the  paasiona  which  were  likely  to 
agitate  the  mind  of  a  tender  and  aflectionata 
woman,  exposed  the  design  to  additional  hamd 
of  a  discovery  and  of  a  &iTorB. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day 
on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  execulad,*aiw 
rived,  and  there  was  vet  no  suspicion*  The  oon- 
smmtOTB  had  been  already  together  at  the  houaa 
of  one  of  the  prfttors.  Caasius  was  to  present 
his  son  that  morning  to  the  people^  ^th  the  oere- 
monv  usual  in  assuming  the  habit  of  manhood  i 
and  ne  was^  upon  this  account,  to  be  attended  .fay 
h»  friends  mto  tlit  place  of  aasembly.  He  was 
afterwards,  together  with  Brutus,  in  their  capa- 
city of  magistrates,  emptoyed  as  usoal,  in  giving 
judgment  on  the  causes  that  vrere  brought  be- 
hre  them.  As  they  sat  in  the  pnMor's  chair 
the^  received  intimation  that  Cosar,  having  been 
indispoaed  over  nigh^  was  not  to  be  alnoaa ;  and 
that  ne  had  commiasioned  Antony,  in  hia  nams^ 
to  adjourn  the  senate  to  another  «uy.  Upon  this 
report,  they  suspected  a  diacovm;  and  while 
they  vrere  deiiberating  what  ahould  be  done,  Po* 
pihus  Lmas,  a  senator  whom  they  had  not  en- 
trusted with  their  dengn.  whispered  them  as  be 
passed,  *'  I  pray  that  God  may  prosper  what  you 
have  in  view.  Above  all  things  oeajwtch."  Their 
suspidons  of  a  cHsoovery  being  thus  still  farther 
confirmed,  the  intention  aoon  after  appeared  to 
be  public.  An  acquaintance  told  Caaca,  **  Yoa 
have  concealed  this  nusineas  from  me,  but  Brutoa 
told  me  of  it'*  Tlwy  were  struck  with  surprise  t 
but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  bad  roen* 
tioned  to  tlus  person  no  more  than  Caeca's  inton* 
tion  of  standing  fir  edile,  and  that  the  worda 
which  he  spoke  probably  referred  onW  to  that 
business;  they  accordingly  determinea  to  wait 
the  issue  of  these  alarms.**    > 

In  the  mean  time  Csaar,  at  the  peivuasion  ef 
Dedmus  Brutus,  though  once  determined  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  bdng  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  Soon  after  be  had  left  hit 
own  hoose^  a  sbve  came  thither  in  haste,  denred 
proteetbn,  and  said  he  had  a  secrKof  the  greatest 
moment  to  impart  He  had  probably  ovef- 
heurd  the  oonspiratora  or  had  observed  tnat  thaj 
were  armed ;  but  not  bdnc;  aware  bow  preauur 
the  time  was,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  tiO 
Coaar's  return.  Others,  probably,  had  observed 
drcumstanoes  which  led  to  a  disoovery  of  the 
pk)t,  and  Casar  had  a  billet  to  this  effect  given 
to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  streets;  he  was  in- 
treated  by*  the  person  who  nve  it  instantly  to 
read  it ;  and  he  endeavourra  to  do  so^  but  vraa 

Erevented  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around 
im  with  numberless  applications;  and  he  still 
carried  thia  paper  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
theaenate. 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had  taken 
thdr  plaoea  a  little  wlple  before  the  arrival  of 
Cesar,  and  continued  to  be  alarmed  by  many 
drcumatancea  which  tended  to  shake  their  reacK 
lution.  Porcia,  in  the  sa^  moments,  being  in 
great  agitation,  exposed  herself  to  public  notaee. 
She  listened  with  anxiety  to  every  noise  in  the 
stieelsi  she  deapatfthad,  without  any  pretauoa  off 
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Imiinefli,  oontinnal  meangM  towarcb  the  place 
where  the  senate  was  aasembled ;  the  asked  every 
penon  who  cpime  from  that  quarter  if  they  oh- 
eerved  what  her  husband  waa  doinff.  Her  apirit 
at  last  sunk  nnder  the  effect  of  such  violent  emo- 
tbn^;  she  fainted  away,  and  was  carried  for  dead 
into  her  apartment.  A  message  came  to  Brutus 
in  the  senate  with  this  account  He  was  much 
sffeoted,  but  kept  his  plaoe.^  Popilius  Lenaa, 
who  a  little  before  seemed,  from  the  eipression  he 
had  dropped,  to  have  got  notice  of  their  den^n, 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest  oonveraation  with  C»- 
sar,  as  be  lighted  from  his  carriage.  This  left 
the  conspirators  no  longer  in  doubt  that  they 
were  discovered ;  and  they  made  signs  to  each 
other,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  bv  their  own 
hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemy. 
But  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of 
Lenas  change  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that 
his  conversation  with  Cesar  ooukl  not  relate  to 
•nch  a  business  as  theirs. 

Casar's  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near  |o 
the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  Numbers  of 
the  consptratoTs  had  seated  themselves  around  it. 
Trebonlui^  under  pretence  of  business,  had  taken 
Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Gimber,  who^  with  others  of  the  conspirators, 
met  Cesar  in  the  portico^  nresented  him  with  a 
petitbn  in  fitvour  ot  his  brotner  who  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  late  indemnity ;  and  in  uiging  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  attended  the  dictator  to  his 
place.  Having  there  received  a  denial  from  Cesar, 
uttered  with  some  expressions  of  imuatience  at 
being  so  much  importuned,  he  took  hold  of  his 
robe,  as  if  to  press  the  intreaty.  Nay^  said  Cesar, 
ihxa  ia  violence.  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
Cimher  flung  back  the  ffown  from  his  shoulders; 
and  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon,  called  out 
to  strike.  CsjBca  aimed  th(B  first  blow.  Cesar 
atarted  from  bis  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  pushed  Cimher  with  one  arm,  and 
laid  hold  of  Casca  with  the  other.  But  he  soon 
perceived  that  resistance  was  vain:  and  while 
the  swonls  of  the  conspirators  clashed  with  each 
other,  in  their  way  to  his  body,  he  wrapped  him- 
aelf  up  in  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  fiirther 
atruggie.  It  was  observed,  in  the  auperstiUon  of 
the  times,  that  in  fallinz,  the  blood  which  sprung 
from  his  wounds  spriniied  the  pedestal  of  Pom 
pay's  statue.  And  thus  having  employed  the 
greatest  abititiea  to  aitbdoe  his  foUow-citiiens^ 


with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  mneb 
honour  to  have  been  able  to  live  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  fell  in  the  height  of  his  apcofitj,  a 
sacrifice  to  their  just  indignation ;  a  striking'cx- 
ample  of  what  the  arrogant  have  to  fear  in  tri- 
fling with  the  feelings  of  a  free  people^  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesMm  of  jeakniay  ana  of  cmehy  to 
tyrsnis,  or  an  admonition  not  to  spare,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  power,  those  whom  they  may  have 
insulted  by  usurping  it  * 

When  the  body  uty  breathleas  on  the  gromi^ 
Cassitts  called  out,  tnat  there  lay  the  woraC  ef 
men.>  Brutus  called  upon  the  aenate  to  judge 
of  the  transaction  which  had  passed  before  them, 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  tike  motivea  d  tbooe 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  member^ 
who  had  for  a  moment  stood  in  silent  amazement, 
rose  on  a  sodden,  and  began  to  separate  in  great 
consternation.  AH  those  who  had  come  to  the 
senate  in  the  train  of  Cesar,  his  licton,  the  or- 
dinaiy  ofBoen  of  state,  citiaens,  and  foreigner^ 
with  many  servanta  and  defiendanta  of  eveir  aatL 
had  be^n  instantly  seized  with  a  panic;  and  aa  if 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn  againit 
themselves,  had  already  rushed  into  the  streets^ 
and  carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
went.  The  senators  themselvM  now  followed. 
No  man  had  presence  of  mind  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the  • 
cry  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  penona 
to  withdmWj  and  to  shut  up  their  babitationa  and 
shops.  This  cry  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  people^  imaginiog 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  begnn, 
shut  up,  and  barred  all  their  doors  as  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  eveiy  one  prepared  to  defend  hia 
own  habitation. 

Antonv,  upon  the  firat  alarm  had  changed  hia 
dross,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  conspirators  most  have  intended 
to  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of  Cesar;  and 
he  fled  in  the  apprehension  of  being  instantly  pur- 
sued. Lepidus  repaired  to  the  suburbs,  wnera 
the  legion  lie  commanded  was  quartered ;  and  un- 
certain whether  Cesar's  death  was  the  act  of  the 
whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  party,  waited  for  a& 
explanation,  or  an  order  from  the  surviving  con 
su(  to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  act* 
In  these  droumstancea  a  ^neia]  pauae,  and  an 
interval  of  suspense  and  ailence,  took  place  ovet 
the  whole  dty. 
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Antony  proeeede  to  expel  Deeimue  Brutuefrom  the  Ciealpine  OauL 

it  waa  braosfat  by  surprise.  The  danger  of  exo- 
cuting  the  first  part  or  their  desiffn  had  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  fooked  no  faitoer,  or  toey  iaa- 
agined  that  with  Cesar*s  Ufe  every  diflfeolij 
would  he  ended ;  and  that  the  senate  and  peoplok 
restored  to  their  authority  and  privilqM,  would 
nataialiy  zocor  to  thor  usual  ianm,    tiatiiag 


IN  the  general  consternation,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Cesar,  the  authors  oif  this  important 
event  appeared  to  be  no  less  at  a  loss  what  to  do^ 
than  the  other  members  of  the  senate,  on  whom 

1  Plut.  in  Bruto. 

S  Cloer.  ad  FsniL  lib.  xH.  ep.  I.  Neqoissiniaai  oeci- 
1  Applaa.  4s  ML  Civ.  Ub.  U. 
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themaelvM  deserted  in  die  senate,  and  not  know- 
inj^  to  what  d«agera  they  might  still  be  exposed, 
they  wrapped  up  the  left  ann  m  their  gowns;  a 
piepamtion  which  the  Romans^  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  shield,  generally  made  when  alarmed 
with  any  prospect  of  violence. 

The  conspirators  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
swords  yet  stained  with  blood,  went  forth  to  the 
streets  proclaiming  secarity  and  liberty,  and  invit 
ing  every  one  to  concur  with  them  m  restoring 
the  commonwealth.  They  were  joined  by  many 
who^  though  not  accessary  to  t|te  conspiracy, 
chose  to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  state 
of  their  feftunes.  Of  these  are  particularly  men- 
tioned Lentulua  Spinther,  Favoniua,  Acquinas^ 
Dolabella,  Murcua^  Peticus,  and  Cinna.  But 
olHierving  that  the  people  in  general  did  not  show 
any  hearty  approbation  of  their  cause ;  and  know- 
ing that, 'besides  the  legbn  which  Lepidus  com* 
manded  in  the  suburm,  there  were  m  the  city 
multitudes  of  veterans,  who  having  received  grante 
of  hind  from  Cesar,  either  had  not  yet  gone  to 
take  possession  of  them,  or  having  been  at  their 
settlements,  had  returned  to  pay  court  to  their 
patron  before  bis  departure  from  Rome  r  and  sus- 
pecting that  Antony,  now  the  sole  consul  and 
supreme  officer  of  state,  was  likely  to  exert  the 
powen  of  a  magistnte  against  them ;  and  being 
on  every  side  beset  With  dangers  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  extent,  they  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  capital,  and  with  the  gladiators  of 
Decimus  Brutus^  who  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  fortress,  to  wait  the  iaaue  of  tWge- 
neral  scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
persons  who  had  occasioned  this  general  alarm 
were  themnelves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
inclined  to  extend  the  effusion  of  blood,  venturetl 
forth  into  the  streeti^  and '  many  crowded,  to- 
ffpther  in  the  forum  or  ordinary  place  of  resort^ 
The  first  perum  that  took  any  puMie  part  upon 
this  occasion  was  Cinna,  the  son  of  him  who  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  brother-in-law 
of  Cesar,  and  now,  by  his  nomination,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  pretor.  This  relation  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  tore  tbe 
pretor's  ffown  from  nis  own  shoulders ;  declared 
that  in  this  act  he  then  abdicated  his  office,  as 
having  been  unwarrantably  obtained  by  the  no- 
mination of  an  usurper;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  re- 
presented Cesar  as  a  tyrant,  extolled  the  con- 
spiraton  as  the  restorera  of  liberty  to  their  coun- 
try, and  proposed  that  they  ahould  have  the 
proper  safeguards  to  their  persons,  and  be  invited 
to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Dolabella,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Cesar 
ta  sncceed  in  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  him- 
self was  about  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended successbn  was  now  open  to  him  upon 
Cesar's  death,  reversed  the  first  part  of  Cinna's 
conduct,  by  assuming  tbe  robes  and  ensigns  of 
consul,  to  which  he  had  no  title ;  but  joinM  with 
the  abdicated  pretor  in  applauding  the  autbon 


4  Appian  Mys.  tliat  the  friends  of  the  eonspirators. 
by  diitributing  money  enieavoiired  to  form  a  party 
among  the  pnpi«lace.  -  The  ni«ea>ity  of  this  expedient, 
if  real,  is  eulflcient  to  ahow  hnw  desperate  the  attempt 
waa  of  reetoring  demoeratieal  fovemincnt  to  the  in- 
babitanta  of  Rome,  oompoeed  of  the  refbae  of  Italy, 
and  of  tbe  provinces  oollactsd  to  snjoy  tbe  rewarda  of 
Idlsness  sad  Ibetioa. 


of  Cesar's  death,  expressed  his  wish  that  he  him* 
self  had  been  a  partner  in  the  glory  of  their  ac- 
tion, joined  with  Cinna,  in  proposing  that  these 
restorera  of  liberty  should  be  invited  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
pre^nt  day  sboukl  be  observed  for  ever,  aa  a  fes- 
tival sacred  to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  partizans  of  Cesar,  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  own  danger,  had  absented 
themselves^  and  the  asaembly  consisted  chiefly  of 
peraons  to  whom  these  proposals  were  agreeable. 
The  motions  that  were  now  made  by  the  late 
pretor  and  the  suppoeed  consul  accordingly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  leadera  of  tbe  conspiracy  were  in- 
vited to  descend  from  tbe  capitoL  But  of  this 
invitation  only  Marous  Brutus  and  Cassius  took 
the  benefit  Having 'joined  the  assembly,  they 
severally  addrpssed  themselves  to  tbe  multito<fe 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  consciousness  of  merit, 
as  being  the  procurera  of  that  liberty  which  the 
people  were  now  to  enjoy,  and  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  judge  ior  themselves.  Tb^ 
contrasted  the  late  asurpation  of  Cesar*  with  the 
free  constitution  of  the  -republic  v  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  themselves,  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  military  force,  they  could  have  no 
intention  to  supplant  the  usurper  in  tbe  possession 
of  his  power,  and  could  have  no  object  besides  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  and  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  And  they  exhorted  the  audience,  in 
terma  rather  popular,  than  really  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  afiairs^  to  make  the  same  use 
of  tneir  deliverance  from  an  usurped  and  violent 
domination  which  their  ancestors,  at  tne  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event. 
They  specified  the  merit  which  many  persons 
had  in  this  enterprise,  particularly  that  of  Deci* 
mus  Brutus,  who  bad  furnished  the  company  of 
gladiators,  which,  in  enterincr  on  this  business^ 
made  the  principal  part  pf  their  strength ;  and 
observed,  tnat»  notwithstanding  the  splendid  for- 
tune to  which  Decimus  Brutus  might  have  as- 
pired under  Cesar's  influence,  he  bad  preferred 
the  righta  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  restoniF 
tion  of  the  commonwealth.  They  turned  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  case  of  Sexteius 
Pompeius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  great 
Pompey,  now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a 
rebeLf  **•  In  the  person  of  this  young  man,"  they 
said,  "  you  have  the  last  of  a  noble  familv,  who^ 
in  the  contest  for  fineedom,  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  republic,  even  be  is  still  beset  bv 
the  emissaries  of  the  Ute  usurper,  who,  pietend- 
ing  public  authority,  are  armed  for  his  destruc- 
tion with  swords,  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his  hf 
ther  and  of  his  brother."  They  moved  tbe  people, 
that  so  unjust  a  war  should  be  instantly  sus- 
pended, and  that  this  voung  man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  righto  of  his  ancestore;  that  tbe 
tribunes  Cesetius  and  Marullus,  being  unjustly 
degraded  by  Cesar,  in  violation  of  that  sacred 
law,  which  he  himself,  upon  much  less  grounds, 
had  made  his  pretence  for  a  civil  war,  should  now 
be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 


5  Appian.  da  Bello  CIviH,  lib.  ii.  Dlo.Caba  lib.  xUv. 
e.9J. 

8  Thia  young  man  having  abaeonded  for  aome  time 
after  the  d«feat  and  death  of  his  brother  at  Mitnda, 
had  asain  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable furee,  and  defeated  Aainiua  f  oUio,  who  bad 
bsen  employed  by  Cksst  against  him. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  T. 


In  thete  fend  antidpttions  of  ircedom,  the 
anthon  of  this  attempt  to  restore  the  repablic, 
enjoyed  tat  once  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and 
spoke  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  seemingly  unrestrained  and  unawed  by 
military  fom.  The  city,  however,  had  not  yet 
reouvered  from  the  consternation  with  which  the 
people  was  seizeiJ ;  the  present  assembly  was  not 
•amciently  attended  by  pemns,  on  whom  the 
eonspirators  could  rely  for  their  iiafety.  It  was 
tboujpt  most  prudent,  therefore,  that  Bnitus  and 
Cassius  should  return  to  their  friends  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  and  that  from  this  place  they  should  treat 
of  an  accommodation  with  Antony,  and  with  the 
ocher  leaders  of  the  opposite  party. 

On  the  following  Jay,  Antony,  seeing  that  the 
TCstorers  of  the  commonwealth  remained  io  the 
^Capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  against  any 
of  the  supposed  friends  or  adherents  of  Cesar, 
ventured  abroad  from  his  larking  place,  and  re- 
sumed the  dress  and  ensigns  of  consul.  In  this 
capacity  he  received  a  message  from  the  conspi- 
ntonL  desiring  a  conference  with  himself  and 
with  Lepidus.  Antony,  though,  in  times  of  re- 
kzation  and  security,  extrevajgant,  dissipated, 
and  in  appearance  incapable  oi  serious  afliiirs  ;> 
yet  in  arduous  situations  he  generally  belied 
these  appearances,  was  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able.  He  did  not  yet  perceive  how  fiir  the  party 
of  Cesar  was  or  was  not  extinguished  with  its 
leader.  The  only  military  force  in  Italy  was  at 
the  disposal  of  I^epidus,  of  whom  be  was  jealous. 
In  his  answer,  therefore,  he  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  regard  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  referred  every  question  to  the  senate, 
which  he  had  already  summoned  to  assemble. 

In  expectatbn  of  this  meeting  of  the  senate,  all 
parties  were  busy  in  consultations,  and  in  solicit- 
ing support  to  their  interest.  The  friends  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  motion  all  night  visiting  the 
senatorR,  and  preparing  measures  for  the  foTlow- 
iog  day.  The  veterans  of  Caesar,  both  officers 
and  legionary  soldiers,  apprehending  that  the 
grants  of  land  lately  made  to  themselves  might  be 
recalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and  made 
application  wherever  they  had  accesR,  with  repre- 
sentations and  threats.  They  even  provided 
themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
the  senate  by  their  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night,  Lepidus  had 
marched  into  th^  city  with  the  legion  he  com- 
manded, and  took  posaessbn  of  the  foruoL  To 
the  people  who  assembled  around  him  he  la- 
mented the  death  of  Cssar,  and  inveighed  against 
the  authors  of  this  unexpected  event.  By  this 
declaration,  he  encouraged  the  partizans  and  re- 
tainers of  the  late  dictotor  to  come  abroad,  and 
rendered  the  streets  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  (rf* 
the  opposite  party.  Cinna,  who,  to  evince  his 
teal  for  the  reviving  republic,  had  resigned  the 
o&oe  of  pretor  conferred  upon  him  by  Cesar, 
was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  senate,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Calpumia  the  widow  of  Cssar,  got  posses- 
sion of  all  his  memorials  and  of  all  his  writings, 

1  If  I  am  not  mirtaken.  lays  Cieero  upon  this  oeoa- 
sioo,  be  minds  eatinf  and  drinking  even  mora  tbaa 
mischief.  (Cioero  ad  Atiie  lib.  ziv.  ep.  3.  quem  qui- 
dero  Sfo  Bpularum  mafis  srbitror  ratioasm  habeia, 
quam  qiddquam  auili  cogitara.) 


and  had  secured  an  immense  sum  of  «.«»<., 
which  had  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  tcmpte 
of  Dps.' 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  eigblcenUi  day 
of  March,  the  senate  assembSd,  as  soon  aa  H  was 
light,  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth.  The  veterana 
beiwt  the  door\i.>  Dolabelfa  presented  himselC 
ushered  in  by  the  fictora,  and  took  posaeasion  of 
one  of  the  consuls'  chairs.  Ailtony  being  seated 
in  the  other,  moved  the  assembhr  to  take  into 
oonsideration  the  present  state  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  himself  professed  gfeat  zeal  for  the 
republic,  and  a  diapoeition  to  peace.*  T  he  greater 
part  of  those  who  spoke  after  Antony  juatilied  or 
extolled  the  act  of  the  cimspirators^  and  ntxuved 
that  they  should  have  public  thanka  and  rewaida 
for  their  services.  This  they  supported  by  a 
chaige  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  againat  Ccaar. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  Antony  thought  jud- 
per  to  interpose;  reminded  the  senators  bow 
nearly  many  of  them  were  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion. "  Tbey  who  are  to  vote  in  it,"  he  aaid^ 
"  will  pleate  to  observe,  that  if  Cesar  shall  be 
found  to  have  acted  with  legal  powers,  hia  acta 
will  remain  in  force ;  if  otherwise,  all  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  during  his  adminutratioQ 
must  be  erased  from  your  records ;  and  his  body, 
as  that  of  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  made  ftst  on  a 
hook,  must  be  dragged  through  the  streets^  and 
cast  into  the  Tiber.  This  sentence  would  allect 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  or  would  extend, 
in  its  application,  farther  p^hapa  than  we  aboidd 
be  able  to  ^nforce  it  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  ia 
in  our  power.  Many  of  us  hold  ofiicea,  or  ars 
destineo  by  Cesar's  nomination  to  officea,  other 
at  home  or  abroad.  Let  us  begin  with  divestmg 
ourselves  of  what  we  now  hold;  and  with  re- 
nouncing our  expectations  for  the  future.  After 
we  have  given  this  proof  of  our  disinterestedness 
our  allies  abroad  will  listen  to  us^  when  we  speak 
of  recalling  the  fevours  grented  to  them  b^  the 
late  dictator.*' 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given'  by  An- 
tony to  the  subject  now  under  deliberation,  man j, 
who  in  the  late  arrangements  made  by  Cesar, 
held  places  in  the  senate  or  magistracy,  or,  wbo 
were  bv  his  appointment  destined  to  soooeed  to 
high  offices  at  nome  or  abroad,  were  greatly  d» 
concerted.  Some  of  those  who  wers  actually  m 
office,  as  retainers  of  the  late  usurpation,  lesined 
their  powers,  and  laid  down  the  ensigns  ofumr 
gistracy  on  the  steps  where  thev  sat ;  bat  Dola- 
bella,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  destination  mada^ 
though  not  fulfilled  bv  Cesar,  had  iceently  as» 
sumMJ  the  consular  robes,  and  who^  being  under 
the  legal  a^e,  had  no  hopes  of  being  re-eledcd  bv 
the  free  voice  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  hia 
declaration  in  fevour  of  the  authors  of  Ccaar*s 
death,  pleaded  for  the  neoearity  of  austaining  all 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  that  usurper. 

While  the  senators  were  enpged  in  debate  en 
the  terms  of  their  firat  resolution,  relating  to  the 
act  of  the  conspirators  and  the  deatb  of  Ci 
the  people,  who  had  assembM  in  great 


9  Cimro  says,  ssficiea  Millies  H.  B,  aboat  als  aril- 
lions  Btsriinf .  Philip  ii.  c  37.  4000  talenta.  Plat,  ia 
Anton. 

3  Ciopr.  ad  Alt.  lib  xiv.  ep.  14.  Nonns  (wnai  ratiooa 
Teterani  qui«  armaii  aderani,  cum  piaai4ii  aos  aihtt 
haberamus.  defendendi  Ajsmat  I 

4  Ibid.  Philip,  i.  c  t 
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tote  in  the  mrket-place,  became  imptient  to 
Xnow  what  veas  pawing,  and  pressed  on  the  doors 
pf  tlfe  temple  Where  tne  senate  was  met,  with 
■ome  attempts  to  force  or  break  them  open.*  On 
this  occasion,  Antony  and  Lepidas  thoug[ht  pro- 
per to  go  fortn,  under  pretencfe  of  appeasing  the 
tamult  I  but  with  a  real  intention  to  observe  what, 
in  this  critical  state  of  affiiiM,  was  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  people,  with  a  full  resolution  to 
be  governed  in  their  own  measures^  by  what 
seemed  to  be  the  will  of  the  multitude.  Finding 
the  humour  of  the  majority,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  such  as  they  desired,  menacmg  and 
sanguinary  against  the  conspirators,  they  Midea^ 
Toured  to  in£me  their  passions,  employing  signs 
and*  gestures  of  indignation,  rather  than  words, 
whiSi  could  not  be  beard.    Among  other  ex- 

Csions  of  this  nature,  Antony  laid  open  his 
m,  to  show  the  armour  with  which  he  had 
thought  necessary,  in  the  senate,  and  amidst  so 
many  concealed  enemies,  to  guard  bis  life.  By 
this,  and  other  signs  which  be  made,  he  insinu- 
ated that  Cassar  Md  &llen  in  consequence  of  bis 
excessive  confidence,  and  of  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  spared  those  who  became  his  mur- 
derers. 

From  this  scene,  which  passed  in  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate  ;<  and  the  debate 
being  mumedj  Dolabella  alleging  the  confusion 
whidi  must  arise  from  a  ffeneraf  suspension  of 
magistncy,  and  the  disorders  attending  general 
elections  at  so  critical  a  time,  insisted,  uiai  all 
magistrates  now  in  office  should  continue.  Ci- 
cero pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion 
for  the  past ;  enumerated  the  evils  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  republic,  by  the  contentions  and 
by  the  vindictive' spirit  of  PArty;  proposed  that 
none  should  he  questioned  for  Cesai's  death,  nor 
anyone  be  called  to  account  for  vblence  committed 
under  his  authority ;  that  the  arrangements  made 
1^  CiBsar  should  remain ;  that  every  one  destined 
to  office,  should  in  his  turn  succeed  according  to 
that  destination  f  and  that  all  the  provisions  made 
lor  the  army  should  he  fully  secured  to  them.? 

After  some  opposite  opinions  on  the  question 
had  been  delivered,  Antony  concluded  the  debate 
with  a  tone  of  more  authority  than  he  bad  hither- 
to assumed.  "While  you  deliberated,"  he  said, 
"on  the  conduct  which  you  were  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  conspirators,  I  chose  to  be  silent ; 
but  when  you  changed  the  Question,  and  pro- 
posed to  condemn  thB  deftd,  1  ventured  only  to 
make  one  objection,  which  being  removable  by 
yourselves,  ought  to  have  been  the  least  of  all 
your  difficulties.  And  yet  I  find  it  is  sufifeient 
to  stop  all  your  proceedmf^ !  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  remaining  objections  1  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  empire  rests  at  this  moment  on  esta- 
blishments OMule  by  Cassar ;  at  home  on  the 
anangementa  he  has  made  in  the  succession  to 
office ;  abroad  on  the  grants  of  possessions  or  im- 
munities made  by  him  to  princes,  cities,  corpora- 
tions, and  provinces^  and  on  the  several  condi- 
tions he  has,  in  return,  stipulated  with  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  people.  Imagine  then,  upon 
the  subveruon  of  what  oe  has  established,  what 
scenes  of  confusion  must  folbw.  It  is  true^  con- 
fosion  at  a  distance  may  not  aflect  you;  but  the 
scene  in  Italy  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  your 
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utmost  attention.  Will  the  veterans,  do  yon 
think,  who  have  not  yet  laid  down  their  arms,  or 
not  lost  the  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  thou- 
sands are  now  in  this  dty,  Irill  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  stripped  of  the  grants  which  were 
made  to  them  in  reward  of  k>nff,  dangerous^  and 
faithful  services  1  You  have  neaid  their  voice 
last  night  in  the  streeta.  You  have  hesjd  their 
menacea  against  the  authora  of  our  present  dia« 
tresses.  Will  they  behold  with  patience  the 
body  of  their  favourite  leader  dragged  with  igno- 
miny in  the  streets?  Will  they  bear  with  an 
indignity,  which,  though  done  to  his  memory, 
mustinvolve  a  ibiifeitureof  all  that  they  themselves 
have  received,  or  a  disappointment  of  all  they  ex- 
pect in  reward  of  their  services'!  Will  the  Ro- 
man people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  prind- 
pai  author  of  their  present  greatness  stigmatised 
by  your  decrees  as  a  criminal,  and  to  have  hn 
assasjins  rewarded  with  honours  ?^Tbe  propo- 
sal to  me,  in  all  its  parts,  appean  wild  and  im- 
practicable. Let  the  conspirators,  if  you  will, 
escape  with  impunity,  provided  they  are  aensible 
of  the  fiivour  that  is  shown  to  them ;  but  talk  not 
of  rewards  to  them  i  nor,  under  pretence  oi  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  your  kte  dictator,  wildly 
open  a  sisene  of  oonfusion,  by  subverting  all  your 
present  establishments.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
acts  of  Cfisar,  without  exception,  should  be  rati- 
fied, and  that  all  aflain  shoukl  be  suffered  to 
move  on  in  the  channels  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  On  these  preliminary  oonditiona  I  will 
submit  to  an  accommodationy  and  agree  that  we 
think  no  more  of  the  past." 

In  delivering  this  speech,  Antony  having  per- 
ceived so  powmul  a  support  in  the  legion  which 
now  had  possession  of  the  forum,  in  the  veteram^ 
and  in  the  promiscuous  multitudes  of  people  who 
were  assembled  round  the  doon  of  the  senate, 
expressed  himself  with  assurance  and  great  ve- 
hemence. A  decree  was  accordingly  passed,  hf 
which  all  prosecutions,  on  account  oif  Cesar'a 
death,  were  prohibited ;  all  hia  acts,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  were  confirmed ;  all  his  plans  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  all  the  grants  of 
land,  which  bad  been  made  by  him  to  the  vete- 
rans, specially  ratified.' 

This  decree  being  to  be  carried  to  the  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
accommodation  of  parties  being  so  far  advanced, 
the  conspintora  intimated  an  inclination  to,  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  people ;  and  were  instant- 
ly attended  by  great  numbers,  who  assembled  to 
hear  them  on  the  ascent  of  the  capital.*  Brutus 
spoke  from  the  steps.  He  explained  the  motives 
upon  which  his  fbends  and  himself  had  thought 
proper  to  betake  them  to  their  present  retreat; 
and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  complained  of 
the  outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  Cinna, 
who^  thoi^h.not  eonoemed  in  the  death  of  Ce* 
sar,  was  attacked,  for  having  been  supposed  to 
approve  of  what  the?  had  done.  He  enuoKrated 
the  distresses  whicn  had  afflicted  the  Ciimmon- 
weahh^  from  the  time  at  which  Cnsar  commenced 
hostilities  to  the  present  hour;  "A  period,  du- 
ring which  the  best  blood  of  the  republic,'*  he 
said,  "was  continually  shedding,  in  Spahi,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Africa,  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion or  vanity  of  a  single  man.    1  hese  things 
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however/'  oonttnued  he,  ''we  consented  to  over- 
look, and  in  8uilerin|r  Cssar  to  hold  the  higher 
ofiioM  of  state,  hecune  bound,  by  our  oatn  of 
fidelity,  not  to  call  ahy  of  hisspast  actions  in  ques- 
tion. If  we  had  likewise  sworn  to  submit  our- 
selves to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemies  might 
have  some  colour  for  the  accusation  of  perjury, 
which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our  charge ;  but  the 
proposal  of  anv  such  en^gement  we  should 
nave  rHected  with  indignation,  and  we  trust  that 
every  Homan  citizen  would  have  done  so  also. 
Sylla,  after  having  gratiBed  his  revenge  a^nst 
many  who  were  no  doubt  his  own  enemies,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  enemies  of  this 
public,  at  last  restored  the  commonwealth }  but 
Casar,  without  any  pretence,  besides  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  own  ambition,  continued,  m  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  to  usurp  all  the  powers 
of  the  empire.  The  treasury  be  treated  as  his 
property,  ami  the  magistratm  of  Rome  as  his 
creatures,  to  be  placed  or  displaced  at  hi?  pleasure. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  in  preparing  for 
his  departure  from  Rome,  was  to  fix  the  succes- 
sion of  magistrates  for  se^-eral  yean;  in  order 
that  in  his  absence  you  might  not,  b^  choosing 
your  own  oflioers,  recover  the  habit  of  exercising 
that  freedom,  and  of  enjoying  those  rights,  of 
which  he  meant  to  deprive  you  for  ever." 

From  this  account  of  Cesar's  usurpation, 
Brutus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  grants  which 
had  Jbeea  made  to  the  veterans.  'vEIe  acknow- 
ledged the  long  and  fiiithful  services  which  thotfe 
^men  had  performed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Gaul,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Britain;  approved  of  the  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them,  and  assured  them  of  his 
concurrence  in  carrying  this  provision  into  full 
execution.  At  the  same  time  he  lamented  the 
sufl^rings  of  those  who  had  been  stripped  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  to  make  wsy  for  those  new 
grants;  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  com- 
pensation from  the  treasury,  and  houed  that  the 
iustice  of  the  commonwealth  would  oe  em|>loyed 
in  equally  protecting  the  rights  of  every  citizen." 

This  speech  was  received  with  applause;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  act  of  oblivion  being 
confirmed  by  the  people,  and  the  children  of  An- 
tony having  been  sent'  as  hostages  to  the  capitol, 
the  conspiratora  came  down  from  thence,  and 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations.  After 
parties  had  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  con- 
gratulations and  expressions  of  friendship,  Cas- 
sius  retired  to  sup  with  Antony,  and  Brutus  with 
Lepidus.  The  republic  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
re-established.  The  nobles  in  general  expressed 
their  satisfaction  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
fkirs,  and  extolled  the  authora  of  Cesar's  death 
as  the  restorera  of  freedom  to  their  country. 
Many,  however,  who  had  shared  in  the  late 
usurpation,  having  tasted  of  military  power,  and 
being  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of 
mere  citizens,  however  dignified,  or  to  aooummo- 
date  themselves  to  the  restraints  and  formalities 
of  1^1  government,  were  likely  to  prove  bad 
menibera  of  the  reviving  republic  Antony  in 
particular  considered  himselfas  the  successor  of 
Cesar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  think 
how  he  mij^ht  grasp  the  sovereignty,  and  dispose 
of  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 

The  senate  had  weakly,  under  the  show  of 
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moderation,  resolved  to  oanfiim  Ccau't  wilT  and 
to  ratify  all  his  acts,  both  publfe  and  private; 
they  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  Cswar  sliooJd 
be  honoured  with  a  puUic  funeral,  which  was  to 
be  conductetl  in  the  maitner  which  his  inendi 
should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
these  dreumstano^  towards  preserving  the  party 
of  Cesar  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  cit  j,  not 
doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  be  him- 
self should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this  purpoae^ 
he  pubtished  Cesar's  will,  in  whkh  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  clauses  likely  to  gratiQr  the 
people,  and  to  inflame  their  minda  against  his 
assassins.  Among  these,  were  a  l^gscy  of  mo- 
ney tn  be  distributed  to  the  inferior  dtnens^  ai 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas,  about  two 

Smnds  ten  shillings  a  man;'  or,  according  to 
ctavius,  quoted  by  I^on  Caasius,  SOO  H.  S. 
about  the  same  sum ;  together  vrith  an  aaaign- 
roent  of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as  puUie  wuks 
for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the  pc»ple.  Manj 
legacies  were  likewise  bequeathed  to  private  per- 
sons. The  inheritance  with  the  name  of  Cseaar, 
was  devised  to  Octavius,  grandson  to  hia  sister 
Julia.  The  succession,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
this  younf  man,  was  devised  to  Dedmus  Bratu^ 
who^  at  tbie  same  time,  together  with  Mark  An- 
tony, was  made  gfkanlian  to  the  young  Cesar, 
and  executor  of  the  will. 

Upon  the  pulilication  of  this  will,  the  paitiasns 
of  Antony  took  occasion  to  extd  the  munificence 
and  generosity  of  Cesar  towards  the  Roman 
people,  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the  conspirator^ 
representing  that  of  Dedmus  Brutus,  in  paiticu- 
lar,  as  equd  to  parricide;  and  Antony,  in  this 
manner  having  secured  the  public  attention  and 
favour,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  funeral  with 
all  the  honours  that  were  due  to  a  public  benefao- 
tor,  and  to  a  common  parent  of  the  people. 

Cesar's  body,  in  the  general  consternation,  had 
been  Jeft  for,  some  hours  on  the  spot  where  it  IdL 
It  was  at  last  home  on  a  litter  by  a  few  staves  to 
his  own  house,  in  this  confusion,  one  of  the 
arms,  all  over  blood,  was  left  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  litter;  and  this  drcumstance,  though 
at  the  time  in  appearance  unnoticed,  yet  remained 
with  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  it  On  examining  the  body,  there 
were  found  twenty-three  wounds  sullxaently 
ghastly,  although  no  more  than  one  or  two  were 
mortal.  Antony  determined  to  exhibit  this  spec- 
tacle to  the  people,  accompanied  with  that  oTUm 
robes,  which  were  pierced  and  torn  in  the  strug- 
gle with  which  Cesar  fell,  and  all  over  stained 
with  his  blood.  He  likewise  ordered  a  aoleinn 
dirge  to  be  performed^  with  interiudes  of  music: 
agreeable  to  the  practice  at  Roman  funerab,  and 
suited  to  that  partksular  occasion.  He  himself 
prepared  to  speak  the  cnition  i  and  a  day  being 
nxeJ  for  the  solemnity,  a  pile  was  raised  in  the 
Campus  Maitiua,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  deoeasedj  and  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey.  Although  it  was  mteniled  that  the  body 
shouM  be  consumed  on  this  pile  in  the  Campus 
Martiusi  the  funeral  oration  was  to  be  apweo 
from  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  and  a  ooucn  was 
placed  there  adorned  with  ivory  and  goU,  on 
which  was  laid  the  corpse  with  an  effigy  of  ttw 
deceased,  covered  with  purple,  and  over  it  a  tro* 
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ahy,  «n  whiobwis'to  be  huog  the  robes  in  wbkrb 
itm  was  killed.  The  whole  of  this  pageant  was 
-eovered  np,  and  JKioroed  with  «  gilded  canopy  of 
lalate. .  In  Rearing  it  to  the  forum,  the  pall  was 
flffried  hy  megistiates  then  in  office,  or  by  per- 
sons who  had  passed  through  the  highest  stations, 
iJfrtbe  comnionweahh.  But  in  the  procession, 
'tbe.stieets  were  so  crowded,  that  no  order  oeuld 
fb&kept,  and  multitudes  who  ought  to  have  passed 
in<regular  prooewon,  hurried  by  the  shortest 
tsnys  to  the  ubce  at  wbish.  the  obsequies  weie  to 
-be  BeribrinedJ 

Antony  began  the  funeral .  oniion,  wvth  «i 
•apology  (or  intruding  on  the  patienoe  of  raany, 
-who  'foMbly  took  ao  partiaauir  cencsmin  &• 
catastrophe  of  Casarfs  lile.  "  Had  G^aar  bean 
a«privale  man,"  be. said,  ^^I  should  base  pn>- 


•eeeded'to  his'liinefal  in  siienoe*;  but  ooewhoiias 
^died'inthe  first  station  of  the  republic,  i&  entitled 
to  poblic  nottoe.  And  my  own station^as  osnsul, 
^Nrsps  I  qualified  lor  the  task,  woold  hav&imppaed 
Ml  me  a  specisJ  duty  on  this,  occasion  $  but. in 
tbii  Instance,  the^enlogium  of  tha  dead  must  pro- 
ceed  from  a  higher  authority  than  mine.  Tb^ 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  banesnoken,.  and 
they  have  left  to- me  only  the  task  or  repeating 
what  they  have  said."  After  these  words,  be 
ivfld  over  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  peilple, 
enumerating  the  titkea,  dignities  honouis^  and 
ftowers  which  bad  been  conferred  on  Casar.  He 
•poke  of  the  lustre  of  kus  fiunily,  the  graees  and 
aoeomplkhments  of  his  pensa,  and  ofnis  singu- 
Jar  abilities ;  gave  a  general  aooount  of  the  wars 
•n  which  he  had  been  engaged ;  his.splendk]  suc- 
cesses and  the  accession  orglory  and  of  empire 
be  bad  procured  to  the  Roman  state :  and  wben 
^bad  gsioed  so  fiir  on  the  attention  of  bu  audi- 
ence, he  addressed  himself  to  the  popular  part  in 
^rticular.  "  When  .you  were  oppressal," .  he 
said,  **'by  a  fiustion  that  engrooaed  all  the, powers 
and  dimities  of  the  commonwealth,  Casar  gene- 
rously interposed  in  your  behalf.  When  this 
ftotien  had  withdrawn  themselves  iiom.  the  alle- 
giaoGC'  that  was  due  to'tbegovernaient  of  their 
oouatry ;  and  when  they  bad  actually  anoed-fint 
the  provinoBS  of  Spain,  afterwards  Alaceidoniaj 
Orsoec,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire  against  you,  he- braved  the  storms  nf 
winterand  thesupenor  fosca  of  the  enemy  i  be  dis- 
persed the  dood  which  had  gathered  over  your 
Leads ;  be  carried  the  gkMry  <»f  y«iar  arms  into 
Asia,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  yet  a  third  time  into 
6pain.  His  enemies  every  where  expesienoed 
his  vakrar  in  battle,  and  his  clemency  in  yacloiy. 
He  pardoned  many  'Wbo  were  repeatedly  in  arms 
against  him ;.  and  when  be  dreaded  the  eflects  of 
an  excessive  lenity  towards  those  who  appeared 
to  be  incorrigible,'he  sougb^  for  pretences  to  par- 
don his  enemies  under  the  show  of  gmtitying  his 
Iriends. 

'  "  On  the  subject  of  his  administration  in  the 
atete,  I  need  not  make  any  observation  to  you. 
You  were  witnesses  of  his  conduct.  Descended 
of  ^ur  anaient  kings,  he  had  more  glory  in  re- 
losing  a  crown  that  was  oflered  to  him,  than 
they  bad  in  wesriiig  it  with  all  its  honours.— 
You  loved  him — ^you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 
prieslhood — at  the  head  of  your  army—- at  the 
Jiead  of  the  republic; — you  declared  ma  person 
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aacred  as  that  of  your  tribones-«iyou  declared  him 

the  fether  of  hiacountry — ^you  showed  him  to  the 

world,  .adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  sovereign 

power-«>your  dictator,  your  guardian,  and  the 

terror  of  jaor  enemiea.    But  be  is  no  more  !— 

This  sacred  person  is  now  breathless  befoie  you. 

The  &tber  of  bjs  country  is  dead :  not,  alas !  of 

disease— >not  of.  the  decline  of  years — not  by  the 

hands  of  .foreign  enemies — not  far  from  his  own 

country — ^but  here  within  your  walls,  and  in  the 

'Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  in  the 

tnidstof  all  his  designs  for  your  prosperity  and 

glory.    He  who  often. repelled  the  swords  of  hia 

enemies,  has  <isllen  by  the  bands  of  treacherous 

fnenda^  /sr  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  his  cle- 

menity  had  spared. — But  wl^t  availed  his  do- 

aaency  1  what  avaikid  the  laws  with  which  he  so 

anuayiisly  guarded  the  lives  of  his  felbw-citiienst 

His  awn  he  could. not  guard  from  traitors.    Hia 

mangled  body,  and  his  |^y  bain  clotted  with 

blood,  are  now  exposed  m  Uiat  forum  which  he 

so  often  adorned  with  his  triumphs;  and  near  to 

that  pbuae  of  puUic  debate,  from  which  he  so 

often  captivated  the  people  of  Rome  with  his 

eloouence.**^ 

At  this  ftasaage^  it  is  sakl  that  Antony  began 
to  change  the  tone  of  lamentation  mto  that  of 
rage;  tint  be  raised  bis  voice  to  indignation  and 
tbraats^  but  that  he  was  checked  by  a  general 
murmur  of  the  senators ;  and  that  ne  tnougbt 
proper  again  to  ooften  his  expressions.    **  The 
gods,"  he  sak],  "  are  masters  of  the  fortunes  of 
men.    It  is  our  part  to  foraet  the  past,  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  cultivate  peace  among 
ourselves,  and    to  accompany  this    hero  with 
songs  of  praise  to  the  numsmns  of  the  blest." — 
Having  spoke  these  woc^;,  he  tucked  up  his 
robe,  and  disengaged  bis^^lns  as  for  some  vehe- 
ment action ;  and  standinj|  over  the  bier  in  which 
the  efligy  am*  laid,  unoovc'fed  it ;  but,  as  starting 
ftom  the  sight,  or  struck  into  silence,  be  held  up 
the^tocn  aiul  bloody  garment  to  view,  sunk  again 
into  a  sorrowful  tone,  and  prayed  that  it  were 
noasible.foir  him  to  redeem  that  precious  li(e  with 
ois  own.    Beiiu;  interrupted  with  a  general  ciy 
of  lamentation  from  the  people,  he  made  a  pause 
to  hear  ,tha  interiude.    At  a  passage  of  »he  song^ 
in  wluch  Casar  was  personiOed  in  the  jUowing 
words,  ''  For  this  I  spared,  that  they  might  mur- 
der me;"-  a  general  cry  of  indignation  burat  from 
the  nittltitoite ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  efiigy 
of  the  dead,  with  all  its  wounds  and  stains  of 
bk)od,  being  raised  to  view,  the  people  could  no 
Lmger  be  lestrained.  Part  ran  to.avenge  bis  blood 
on  the  persons  of  the  conspirators,  and  part  tore 
up  the  benches  and  tribunals  of  the  rosgistrates, 
dismantled  the  senate-house,  brought  into  heaps 
the  spoils  of  the  supposed  enemies  of  Cassr,  and 
foigotting  the  preparations  which  bad  been  made 
for  a  ftineral  pUe  in  the  fidd  of  Man,  brought 
the  most   precious  combustible  materials  tnev 
could  find  to  light  s  tire  in  the  forum,  on  which 
to  consume  the  body  of  the  dead. 

From  this  beginning,  the  people  continued 
during  the  whole  night  lo  bring  fresh  materials. 
The  offioen  who  iMid  attendeii  the  procession, 
stripped  off  the  robes  in  which  thev.were  dressed, 
anu  cast  them  in  the  flames.  Women  crowded 
to  the  pile,  and  threw  upon  it,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
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the  manet  of  the  dead,  the  oraamentii  of  their 
own  peraoiM,  the  goi|^  and  the  prateztas  of 
their  children.  The  people,  in  general,  appeared 
to  be  seized  with  an  eptleniical  pnrensy,  or  which, 
neither  the  degree  ot  their  attachment  to  Cesar 
in  hia  life-time,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  the  fint  accounto  of  his  death,  had 

S'ven   any   adequate   expectations:    they   ran 
roagh  the  streets  denooncinff  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  and  proceeded  to  viofenoe  against  every 

Simon  who  was  represented  as  soch.  Helvius 
inna  being  mistaken  for  Cornelius  of  the  same 
name,  who^  on  the  preceding  day  had  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  populace,  his  body  torn  in  pieces,  and  his 
head  earned  in  procession  on  the  ixnnt  of  a  spear.* 
The  perpetrators  of  this  mnrder  being  led  by  the 
retainers  and  dependants  of  Cssar's  family, 
snatched  lighted  brands  from  the  funerd  piw, 
and  attack^  the  houses  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
the  other  conspirators.  The^  even  attempted  to 
demolish  Pompey's  theatre,  in  wbkh  Cesar  bad 
been  killed,  and  lighting  msny  Ihss  al  once  in 
different  parts  of  toe  city,  threatened  the  whole 
with  immiediate  destruction. 

In  these  riots,  though  projected  by  Antony,  the 
public  disorder  was  earned  to  a  gjeater  height 
than  he  had  wished  or  foreseen.  His  intention 
was  to  incite  a  popular  crv  against  the  authors  of 
Cesar's  death,  and  to  chedi  the  senate  in  any 
opposition  they  were  likely  to  give  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  designs.  But  when  the  crimes 
wbkh  were  committal  began  to  reflect  dishonour 
on  the  party  of  Cesar,  and  when  all  persons  of 
property  were  alarmed,  and  the  city  itself  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  he  found  himself  obliged, 
with  the  authority  of  magistrate,  to  interpose  and 

fut  an  end  to  tumults  of  so  dangerous  a  nature, 
'or  this  purpose,  in  concert  with  Dohdiella,  he 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  populace  to  as- 
semble in  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and 
posted  guards  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to 
secure  the  observance  of  it 

Antony  having  by  these  means  restored  the 
peace  of  the  city,  and  dispersed  all  the  crowds 
which  had  assembled,  except  that  which  still  re- 
mained at  the  place  of  Cesar's  funeral,  where 
the  populace  continued  for  some  time  to  feed  the 
pile,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  country,  and  re- 
mained in  Campania  great  part  of  April  and  Ma^. 
During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  visits 
to  the  quarters  and  new  settlements  of  the  vete- 
rans, on  whom  he  was  for  the  future  to  rely  for 
support  in  the  pretensions,  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  conceived,  and  which  were  much 
too  high  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  his  absence,  one  EmatiuSf  who  had  fbnneri^ 
assumed  the  name  of  Marius,  and  under  this 
popular  designation  had  been  busy  in  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  who,  uiwn  this  account, 
had  by  the  late  dictator  lumscll  been  driven  from 
the  city,  now  again  appeared,  affected  to  lead  in 
the  riotous  bonoura  which  were  ipaad  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cesar,  and,  attended  by  the  populace, 
erected  an  altar  or  monument  on  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  had  been  burnt,  and  drew  multitudes 
thither  as  to  a  place  of  devotion.  On  this  occa- 
Dolabella,  who  had  offended  many  of  the 


aion. 


recovered  their  favour  by  a  ngoroas  extmm  ti 
his  power  against  this  impostor,  gave  orders  that 
Ematius  should  be  put  to  death,  many  tif  his  ae- 
complices  thrown  from  the  Tarpeipn  rock,  and 
the  monument  or  altar  they  had  erected  ahoiild 
be  razed  to  the  ground.' 

By  these  executions,  the  peace  of  the  dlj 
seeined  to  be  established,  and  even  the*aiiiBmoii- 
wealth  itsdf  in  some  measure  restored.  Both 
the  consols  aflected  the  character  of  ordinaiy 
magistrates,  showed  a  proper  deference  to  this 
senate^  aild  in  all  things  endeayound  to  m^  aa- 
tis&ction  to  the  friends  of  '.he  repubKc.  Antony, 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  consulted  .the  prin* 
apal  senaton  upon  every  motion  which  be  pro- 
posed to  make,  and  referred  the  dctcrminaticNi  at 
every  question  to  the  free  discussion  of  that  bod  j. 
He  aflected  to  have  no  secrets;  and  though  em- 
powered by  the  late  act  of  the  senate  to  cany 
into  execution  the  different  articles  of  Cssar'a 
wUl,  and  to  complete  all  his  intended  arrange>- 
menta^  be  did  not,  under  this  deacriptioii|  propoaa 
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more  respectable  dtixens,  by  assuming,  without 
any  regular  authority,  the  dignity  of  consul,  now 
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any  measore  but  what  was 
approved.1 

In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  modentioo,  it 
was  proposed  by  Antony,  that  Seztus,  the  r^ 
maimng  son  of  Pompev,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  haif  been  declared  an  ootrlaw, 
should  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  have  a 
compensation  in  money  fiir  the  losses  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  family:  and,  to  provide 
likewise  for  the  future  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  for  that  of'^  private  peiaona,  il 
was  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to 
abolisn  for  ever  the  name  and  power  of  dictator. 
At  the  same  time,  all  the  honorary  votes  which 
bad  passed  in  favour  of  Brutus  and  Cassius^  and 
every  act  which  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the 
animoaity  of  Cesar's  party,  to  pacify  the  vetenns^ 
and  to  incline  them,  without  any  nrther  diatorb- 
anoe,  to  settle  on  the  landa  which  had  been  alJot- 
ted  to  them,  had  his  concurrence. 

The  senate,  in  order  to  terminate  as  soon  as 
possible  every  occasion  of  puUic  uneasiness  or 
alarm,  although  they  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  given  to  the  army,  for  havring^ 
in  a  manner,  subdued  the  republic,  and  had  rea- 
son to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  hastened  to  the 
performance  of  all  Cesar's  engagements,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  veterana  of  any  pretence  for  mul- 
tiplying their  demands^  or  remaining  together  in 
arms. 

These  circumstances  bad  a  very  favourable  as- 
pect, and  the  storm  which  threatened  the  d^  and 
the  commonwealth  appeared  to  be  laid.  IVTany 
had  foretold  that  the  permission  of  a  pul4ic  funeral 
to  Cesar  wouki  have  dangerous  consequences; 
and  during  the  late  tumuita  and  rieta  thought 
themselves  sufficiently  justified  in  these  premc- 
tions.  But  their  apprehensions  now  appeared  to 
have  been  groundless^  and  the  authore  of  the  late 
moderate  counsels,  in  which  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  temporise,  and  to  make  ooncesawns  in 
such  raattera  as  were  of  less  moment,  in  order  to 
appease  the  animosity  of  parties,  and  to  obtam 
their  consent  in  mattere  of  more  oonaequenoe^ 
were  now  highly  applauded. 

All  the  oonspiratorB,  in  the  height  of  the  late 
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jlioidrfB  which  anw  on  aocount  of  Cosai's  Aiiie- 
ral,  bad  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and,  under  dif- 
ferent honouraMe  pretences  which  were  fumiahed 
them  by  the  fv^nate^  continued  to  absent  them- 
■elves  horn  Rome.  Many^  of  them  had  been 
formerly  named  to  the  government  of  pnmncea, 
and  now  proceeded  to  take  poeacaaion  of  their 
Ibta.  Decunua  Brutoa,  in  thia  capacity,  repaired 
to  the  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  Treboniua  to  Aaia,  and 
Tuttina  Cimber  to  Bythinia. 

Maicaa  Brutua  had  been  appointed  to  the  go- 
^mment  of  Macedonia,  and  Gaaeioa  to  that  of 
Syria ;  bat  the  two  last  behig  actually  in  office  aa 
pratora,  could  not  take  poaaeanon  of  provincea 
Until  the  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  could  they 
regularly  abeent  themeelvca  irom  the  city,  with* 
out  iome  decree  from  the  aenate  to  dispenae  with 
their  attendance  aa  offieera  of  state.  Under  the 
pveaent  &vourable  aspect  of  public  affidis,  and 
after  the  consuls  had  given  auch  evident  preofe 
of  their  respect  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
suppoaed  that  the  adthon  of  the  late  levolutbn 
BUgnt  now  return  in  aafety  to  the  capital ;  and 
Cicero  himself,  on  thia  occasion,  waa  so  conBdent 
of  the  perfect  restoration  of  peace  to  the  republic, 
that  in  writing  to  Atticus,  he  aasurea  him,  that 
"  Brutua  may  now  walk  the.  atreeta  of  Rome  with 
a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head."  In  this,  however, 
with  all  his  penetration,  he  had  overrated  the 
professbns,  and  mistaken  the  designs  of  Antony. 
This  profligiite  adventurer,  the  ■  more  dangerous 
that  be  was  supposed  by  his  debaucheries  dia- 
qualified  for  any  deep  or  aiduoua  deaiffn,  had  aa- 
aumed  the  di^guiae  tit  modention  ana  deference 
to  the  aenate,  manly  to  conceal  hia  intentiona, 
until  he  had  formed  a  party  on  which  be  could 
rely.  He  had  ao  far  impoaed  on  the  public,  by 
aiTecUng  to  be  alarmed  with  danger  to  hia  own 
parson  m>m  the  riots  which  he  was  employed  to 
aoppreas  after  the  funeral  of  Cesar,  that  the  se- 
nate permitted  him  to  arm  hia  frienda ;  and  suf- 
fered him,  under  their  own  authority,  to  assemble 
a  powerful  body  of  men,  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sands, chiefly  compodid  of  officen  who  had  served 
under  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submiUed 
to  act  as  the  guanla  of  Antony's  person.^  Being 
thus  strengthened,  when  the  ntum  of  Brutus 
and  Caasius  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  betrayed 
the  fiilsehood  of  his  former  professions.  "  They 
cannot  he  safe,*'  be  said,  "in  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  Cesar's  retainers  and  trienda."* 

Antony  was.  greatly  awed  by  the  abilitiea  of 
Brutua  and  Caasius,  by  the  reapect  which  waa 
paid  them  by  the  public-  by  their  credit  with  the 
senate,  and  by  their  determined  resolution  to 
maintain  its  authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fertify  hionelf  against  them,  he  maintained  a 
continual  correapondenoe  with  the  veterans  of  the 
late  Cesar's  army,  courted  their  attachment,  and 
atated  himself  aa  their  protector  and  leader.  In 
thi»  capacity,  he  made  hia  visit  to  their  aettlemcnts 
in  Campania,  where,  it  haa  been  observed,  be 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  At  hia  return,  he  endeavoured  to 
atrengthen  himself  still  more^  by  entering  into  a 
concert  with  Lepidus,  who^  in  the  quahtv  of 
aecond  in  command  to  Ceaar.  or  genctal  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  remained  at  the  head  of  all 
the  military  fbrcea  in  Italy.  He  engaged  himaelf 
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to  obtain  for  Lepidoa  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff; 
and,  in  order  to  cement  ihe  union  of  their  fami- 
lies, proposed  a  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
with  the  son  of  this  officer.  He  had  been  averae 
to  the  promotion  of  Dolabella ;  and,  at  the  death 
of  Cesar,  would  have  opposed  his  aaauming  the 
dignity  of  consul,  if  be  bad  not  been  prevented 
at  first,  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  situation, 
and  afterwards  4>y  the  countenance  which  thia 
intruder  into  paboc  oflioe  began  to  receive  from 
the  aenate.  In  these  ciTCumstanoee,  to  diapote 
the  aooeasion  of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw 
him  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  reptiblican 
party;  he  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  disguise 
tus  inclinations,  anci  took  measure  to  gain  oim, 
or  at  least  to  set  him  at  variance  with  the  authora 
of  the  late  con«ptracy.  For  thia  purpose,  he 
made  a  tender  or  hia  services  to  procure  him  an 
appointment  to  command  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
vantageoua  provincial  situationa. 

Notwithstanding  that  Casshis'  was  already 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Antony, 
according  to  agreement,  undertook  to  supftort  the. 
pretensions  or  Dolabel^,  and  to  aid  him  in  aup- 
planting  Caasius  at  the  meeting  of  the  aenate^ 
which  waa  to  be  held  on  the  firat  of  June. 
Having  in  thb  manner,  with  grrat  industry  and 
application,  strengthened  himself  by  his  coalitbn 
with  Lepidus  and  Dolalteila,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  other  his  own  colleague  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  sUte ;  and  having  secured 
the  attachment  and  support  of  the  veteran  aoldien 
recently  settled  in  Italy,  he  no  longer  kept  any 
terma  with  the  senatorian  party,  or  with  the 
frienda  of  the  republic.  Having  formerly  ob- 
tained a  naolotion  of  the  senate  to  confirm  all 
the  acta,  and  to  maintain  the  amngemento 
which  had  been  devised  by  Cesar,  and  beinfl 
master  of  the  papers  and  memoriala  in  which 
these  were  contained,  he  brought  extracta  and 
quotationa  from  them  in  support  of  his  several 
proposals,  without  producing  the  originals;  and 
m  this  form  commenced,  m  the  name  of  the 
dead,  a  reign  more  arbitrary  than  that  of  the 
living  Ceaar  had  been.  As  he  had  never  com- 
municated to  any  one  the  papera  or  memorials 
from  which  thcM  authorities  were  drawn,  he 
expunged  or  he  inserted  whatever  he  thought 
proper,  or  even,  without  taking  this  trouble, 
framed  his  quotations  on  eveiy  subject  to  the 
purpose  which  he  meant  to  serve.  He  made 
Cesar's  memorials  to  teem  with  intended  lawa 
and  acta  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  ^people ;  with 
graota  and  forfeitures  of  lands ;  with  the  pardon 
of  crimes  and  recalb  from  banishment;  with  or- 
den  for  levying  contributions  from  princes,  statesi 
and  private  peraons ;  with  compositions  to  be  ex- 
acted from  towns  and  corporations ;  for  the  ran- 
dom of  their  possessions,  liberties,  and  franchises  | 
and  even  witn  distinct  resolutions  and  dedsbna 
relating  to  matten  which  took  their  riee  after 
Cesar's  death.^  His  wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clodioa,  likewise  availed  herself  of  this  valuable 
mine,  and  aold  officea  and  oommiwionsi  together 
with  entire  provinces  and  kin^^doms^'  to  Xhosa 
who  were  willing  to  pay  her  pnce. 

Among  the  acta  of  Antony,  during  this  ood- 
sulate,  ia  mentioned,  a  change  which  he  made  m 
the  judiciary  biw,  by  which  he  obtained,  that  ft 
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ontain  number  of  oenturioiM  thould  Be  entered 
t>n  the  rolls  of  the  judm,  in  place  of  the  reiwnue 
officers^  whom  OiMar  liad  excluded.  Relying  on 
this  and  other  artificer  which  procured  him  the 
support  of  the  army,  he  rpee  eveir  day  in  his 
pn*sam(iHon';  and  while  he  incited  Dolafaella  to 

ginist  in  supplanting  C^ssius  in  the  province  of 
yria,  he  himself  proposed  to  supp'ant  Bruttos  in 
his  nomination  to  the  government  of  Macedonia. 
By  this  appointment,  be  meant  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  vrhich  Cesar,  to*  be  in 
readiness  for  his  Asiatic  or  Parthian  expedhien, 
bad  transported  into  Macedonia;  anditapneared 
afterwards  to  be  his  design^  as  soon  aa  he  bad 
obtained  the  command  of  this  army,  to  procmfe 
an  appointment  to  supersede  Decinus  BnHus  m 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  OanI,  and,  nnder  pre- 
tence of  expelling  him  from  thence,  to  transport 
this  army  again  into  Italy. 

In  order  to  obtain  acts  tot  so  nrach  of  Cheae 
purposes  as  he  was  then  about  to  execute,  he 
summoned  all  the  members  of  the  seAate^  to  as- 
semble on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  cfty,  to  overawe  this  assembly,  gfmt 
numbers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  himself, 
besides  confirming  the  settlements  which  hai^ 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Cssar,  hid  bestowed 
considerable  favours.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  members,  who  wsre  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  they  them- 
selves could  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hhrtius 
and  Pansa,  though  named  for  the  consulate  of 
the  fdllowing  year,  and  protected  b^  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  that  destination,  thought 
proper  to  absent  themselves.* 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  so  ill  attenM,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himself  without  opposition, 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  with  the  con>- 
mand  of  the  army  which  had  been  destined  for 
Asia,  but  which,  from  Casaar's  death,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province.  He  at  the  same  time 
obtained  for  Ddabella  the  province  of  Syria  to 
the  exclusioh  of  Cassios;  and  by  these  several 
acts  stated  himself  and  his  colleague  as  in  open 
enmity  with  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  aflTected  to  court,  but  whom 
they  now  proceeded  to  strip  of  thfe  preferments 
and  honours  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
by  the  commonwealth. 

Under  pretence  of  making  eomoenaation  to 
Casdus  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  tne  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  of  which  they  were 
how  deprive,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
ments which  they  considered  as  an  additional 
insult ;  that  of  Brutus  to  inspect  the  tupplies  of 
corn  from  Asia ;  and  that  of  Cassius,  to  super- 
intend the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
brought  from  Sicily. 

While  the  senate  complied  with  Antony  In  his 
demands  on  these  several  subjNsta,  they  endea- 
Toored  to  mstrain  his  abuse  of  the  Sup()dMd  wiH 
and  memorials  of  Cssar.  Fo^  this  potpo*  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  th«ir  own  number  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  those  pApers,  and  to  attest 
the  reality  of  such  notek  and  instnictioitfc  as  Wtte 
to  be  carried  into  executioh  nmtor  the  ittthoHcy 
of  the  senate.  Antony,  howoyet,  Mid  ito  te^rd 
to  this  appointment,  nor  even  feuffered  the  oom*- 
mtttee  to  meet  in  dLribhkrge  of  the  dtAy  fut  whSoh 
they  were  named. 
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AboOt  this  tune«,  and  abmed  hf  tbMs  vio- 
lences^ Cicerow  who  had  hitherto  maiiitaiiMd 
some  decree  or  neutrality  or  moderation  betwrcar 
the  parties^  departed  from  Rome.  He  hsid,  befiare 
the  death  of  Cesar,  intended  to  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  souerintendiAg  the 
education  of  his  son  at  Athens^  and  had  oblaiaeil 
Casar**  consent,,  and  the  leave  of  the  senate  for 
thai  purpoasL  On  Cesar's  death,  having  httpes 
that  the  republic  was  about  to  revii^,  hettiook 
hia  reaohitioit  to  remain  in  the  ehy  $  hot  being 
now  satisfied  that  these  hopes  wen  vain ;  or,  in 
his  own  terms^  observing,  **thatj  atthoogh  the 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  tSie  idea  of  MaM^ 
it»  foots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  vigonMia 
sboolB^"  he  resumed  hia  former  desm  of  aWni- 
ing  himself;  adld  inatead  of  appKioff  to  tW 
senate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dolabeib,  the 
newly  appomted  governor  of  Syria,  a  oommiasBOB 
of  Ueutenancy,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  e 
prptenre  for  croaaing  the  Ionian  aea.  In  exfru* 
ticm  of  this  design  he  arrived  on  the  twcnty-aizth 
of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  Brutus,  with 
his  wifo  Poreia,  and  mother  Servilia,  wkb  stbcr 
persons  of  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  opieieiiy 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  of  Am 
cfunmiasions  assigned  to  them  as  inspectors  of 
the  sopplifs  Of  com  from  Sicily  and  Ana,  and 
should  repair  to  their  seversl  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  While  the  company  were  yet  de- 
liberating on  this  subject,  they  were  joraed  bj 
Cassrus,  wlio^  upon  Cicero's  repeating  what  hie 
had  said,  answered,  with  a  stem  countenance^ 
that  he  wouki  not^  into  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  e 
favour,  what  was  intended  as  an  affront.  He 
cumplfffined,  that  opportunities  had  been  fost  of 
tendering  eflectual  the  first  and  principal  step 
which  luid  been  taken  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth,  and  was  inclined  to  Hams  DecimnB 
Brutus  for  some  part  of  this  neglect.  Ciceie 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole  pertj,  for  not 
having  secured  the  completbn  of  a  busmess  thet 
was  «o  auocessfuUy  begun.  "You  ought,"  he 
said.  "  iromndiatelv,  upon  {he  death  of  Cssar, 
to  have  assumed  the  government,  to  have  caVcd 
the  senate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  apirit  that  was  geneimllv 
raised  among  the  people  for  the  recovery  of  their 
legal  constitution." 

In  the  resuh  of  this  conference,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  as  well  aa  Cicero^  took  their  resolation 
to  depart  from  Itely  \  and  the  two  former,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indVgnity  wiiidi  they 
had  suffered  in  their  appointment  to  inapect  the 
importation  of  corn,  that  they  engaged  ServiKs* 
to  employ  her  iniuence  in  having  this  appoini» 
ment  expunged  from  the  public  acte  or  records  if 
the  senate.  Before  their  departutv,  they  wrote  ft 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  in  expreasioQe 
that  were  guarded  krid  poHte;  but  demanding  aa 
exphination  of  thip  terms  in  whfch  they  stosd 
with  him,  and  of  the  purpoaes  for  which  he  had 
kssembled  the  veterans  or  Coar  in  seeh  mm* 
benatRome.  Some  time  after  this  letter  vtassifii 
they  dfew  up  a  joint  ednt  or  manlfirstos  •>^BC 
forth  the  tsawtt  or  their  absence  from  the  «ipii2 
ftftd  prolMling  tgahift  the  violence  vrhk4i  wtft 
daily  dfK)#d  to  the  ronatitvtion  of  the  fepuldkx 

in  answer  to  this  lettM",  ahd  to  the  peper  -uMi 
which  it  was  fpUowed,  Antony  issued  a  manifaate 
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ffult  of  wfec:2«»  ud  WMilBUielY.  and  whieh  he 
tmimnitted,  uniier  a  ftntnal  aoamai  to  the  pns- 
ton  Brutus  and  Camnm,  aooomniniecl  with  a 
lettaf  in  the  anna  style.  The  originals  of  these 
sereral  papers  ara  nst;  but  in  reply  to  the  last, 
we  ind  addmsed  to  Antony,  and  signed  by  Bro- 
tus  and  CasKus,  the  fbttowiiig  original  piesenrad 
amoog  the  lettua  of  Cioero : 

*'Bralas  and  CaeiiiiS|  pretoi%  to  Antony, 
cenMil,&c. 

*<We  ha^w  reeeifed  your  letter,  which,  like 
jonr  manifeeio,  k  full  of  leproach  and  of  tlureats, 
and  very  improper  firoin  yoa  to  iul  We  have 
done  yott  no  injury ;  and  if  we  were  inrlined  to 
hoatilines,  your  letter  shoold  not  restrain  os.  But 
yon  know  oor  resotutbns,  and  you  presume  to 
chsealen  os,  to  the  end  that  our  paoilc  conduct 
may  be  imputed  to  Ibar.  We  wish  you  all  the 
prBfermento  and  honours  which  are  consirtent 
with  the  ffwdom  of  the  eommonweakh.  We 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  we  vmhie 
our  liberties  more  than  we  value  your  friendship. 
Considsr  weH  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
can  soppml  Do  not  be  encoumg^d  eo  much  by 
the  length  of  Casar's  life,  as  warned  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  P<Mrer  he  wnrped.  We  pray  to 
God,  that  your  designs  may  be  innocent ;  or,  if 
they  be  not  innocent,  that  they  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  to  yourself  as  the  aaiety  of  the  common- 
wealth can  permtt*** 

These  aheroations  led  to  an  open  breach.  The 
prctori  wrote  to  Dedmbs  Brutus^  Trebonios, 
and  Cimber,  to  put  their  several  pfovinces  in  a 
*  state  of  ilefence,  and  to  make  what  farther  pro- 
vision they  could  of  men  and  money  as  for  a 
certain  war.?  Cieeros  in  continuing  his  voyage  to 
Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August  at 
Leoeopetrs,  beyond  Rh^um ;  and  had  eet  out 
from  thence;  but  being  put  beck,  waa  met  by 
some  dtisens  at  Rhe^um,  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  issued  by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  a 
report,  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ex- 

S«ted  on  the  first  of  September ;  that  Brutus  and 
assius  had  sent  circular  lettem  requesting  the 
attendance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony  was 
fikely  to  drop  his  designs ;  that  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  having  so  favourable  an  aspect,  his  own 
departure  was  censured,  and  his  presence  waa 
earnestly  wished  for. 

Upon  these  representations,  Cioero  took  his 
lesolutbn  to  return  to-  Rome^  and  arrived  again 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.*  aerey 
among  the  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
senate  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  was  informed 
that  Piso,  the  father  of  Calpurnia,  and  fiither-in- 
law  of  the  late  Cesar,  had,  notwithstanding  this 
connection  and  his  interest  in  the  remains  of  the 
late  usurpation,  vigorously  opposed  the  measures 
of  Antony;  and,  on  that  occasion,  had  acquired 
l^reat  distinction  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  an  up- 
right dtiien ;  but  that  not  being  properly  sup- 
ported in  the  senate,  he  bad  declined  any  fiirther 
struggle^  tnd  had  absented  himself  on  tfaie  fiiUow- 
in«rday. 

Uieemi,  though  not  j^reatly  enoooraged  by  these 
reports^  coatinoed  his  journey  to  Rome;  and 
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having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  found  that 
the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made  to  ei^ 
tertain  of  Antony's  intentions  were  itoid  of  founp 
dation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  to 
commit  were  such,  as  to  make  it  extremely  un- 
safii  for  any  distinguished  fiiend  of  the  re|)ublie 
to  come  in  his  power.  For  this  reason,  Cicera^ 
on  Uie  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse  to  the 
senate,  pleading  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  which 
obliged  nim  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  hisaheence  from  the  senate  as 
an  affront  to  himself,  or  as  giving  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained 
of  hia  violent  intentions.  Under  this  impression 
he  bufst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  ofi^cer  to  require 
the  attendance  of  Cicero^  threatening,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  pull  down 
his  house  about  his  ears :  the  oidinanr  method 
of'  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  them* 
selves  up^  or  took  refuge  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  sentence  of  the  kw.  He  was  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, from  any  attempt  to  execute  his  threat ;  and 
being  lumselr  absent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol* 
lowing  day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  his  seat,  and^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  i^  entitled  the  first  Philippic.  In  this 
speech  he  accounted  for  his  late  retirement  from 
toe  capital,  and  for  his  present  return,  in  terma 
strongly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adtnini** 
tration  of  the  present  consul 

Antony,  in  his  torn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  he  received  of  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
senate ;  ano  delivered  himself  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks,  thus  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties,  produced  from  Cicero  that  famous  oration 
which  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic;,  a  model 
of  eloquence  in  the  style  of  ancieot  invective ;  but 
which,  though  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediato 
reply  to  imputations  supposed  to  be  made  in  hia 
presence,  never  was  at  all  delivered,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  rhetorical  pleading  in  a  fic- 
titious case.  The  offence,  however,  which  waa 
given  by  the  publication  of  this  invective,  made  a 
principal  part  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  parties 
never  ceaaed  to  pursue,  till  it  ended  with  Cficero*a 
life. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
off  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  the 
miKtary  usurpation  erec!ted  by  Cesar,  a  new  ac- 
tor appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  afiairs,  from 
whose  youth  nothing  important,  it  was  thought, 
could,  for  some  time,  be  expected.  This  was 
Caius  Octaviusj  the  grand  nephew  of  Julius 
Cssar,  by  his  niece  Attia,  and  the  son  of  Octsr 
viui^  whcs  in  the  course  of  state  preferments,  had 
arrivell  at  the  dignity  of  pretor ;  and  in  this  rank, 
having  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  died 
suddenly  on  his  return  from  thence.  His  widow, 
the  mother  of  this  young  man,  married  Phihppus, 
a  dtixen  of  moderate  parts,  but  upright  inten- 
tions. In  the  house  of  Philippus  the  young  0&. 
taviue  was  brought  up,  and  paaaed  his  early 
years,  while  his  grand-uncle  was  engaged  in  the 
most  active  parte  of  his  life,  and  while  ne  wasin- 
nnuating  himself  by  intrigues,  or  fordng  his  way 
at  the  head  of  armies  to  the  sovereignty -of  thiia 
Roman  empire.  Elevated  by  his  oonneoiioa  with 
thu  relation  to  a  high  situation  and  to  higher 
views,  he  bad  followed  him  in  the  late  aimjiiigB 
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mgainst  the  tons  of  Pompey  in  Spam,  and  was 
intended,  though  a  minor,  to  succeed  Lepidus, 
under  the  dictator,  as  general  of  the  horse. 

Upon  the  return  of  Csnar  into  Italy,  and  after 
the  army  destined  for  the  war  in  Asia  had  heen 
transported  into  Maceilonia,  the  young  Octavius 
was  sent  to  Apollonia,  as  a  pliice  at  which  he 
mtj^ht  continue^  hb  studies,  aiK][  his  militarv  ex- 
ercises, ami  be  in  the  way  to  Jijtn  the  army,  and 
to  attend  his  uncle  in  the  projected  expedition  to 
the  East. 

After  Octavius  had  been  about  six  months  at 
Apollonia,  a  messenger  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  niffht  with  accounts  of  Ciesar's  death, 
bearing,  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  senate;  but 
without  determining  whethef'  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  of  a  general  resolu- 
tion of  the  whole  hotly.  The  young  man  was 
greatly  dejected  and  fierplexed  in  his  thoughts. 
The  military  men  then  ahput  him  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  quarters  of  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
and  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  But  his  step- 
father rhilippU4,  and  his  nether  AtUa,  in  their 
letters,  had  cautioned  him  against  this  or  any 
other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  advised  him  to 
return  into  Italy  in  the  most  private  manner,  and 
warned  him  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  the 
partizans  of  the  republic,  who  hail  now  got  the 
ascendant  af  Rome,  and  would  not  allow  any 
•  person  whatever  to  tread  in  the  dingerous  steps 
of  his  late  uncle. 

OctaWus  accordingly  embarked  for  Italy ;  and 
as  he  knew  not  what  might  be  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundu- 
sium,  he  chose  to  land  at  Lupia,  a  place  at  some 
little  distance,  and  on  the  same  coast.  Here  he 
received  farther  accounts  from  Romej  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  conspiracy;  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate ;  accommodation  of  the  parties ;  the  tu- 
mults that  arose  at  Ciesar's  funeral ;  the  will,  and 
.  his  own  share  in  it :  but  his  friends  still  persisted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  his  pretenmons  to  the  name  and 
inheritance  of  Ciesar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  decide  for  himself  in  this  mattar.  He  sent  an 
olfioer  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  at 
Brundusium;  and  finding  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  revenge  the  death  of  their  late  favourite 
leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  proceed- 
^  ings  of  the  republican  party,  he  proceeded  in  per- 
son to  Brundusium  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  troops,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  honours  thought  due  to 
the  son  of  Cssar. 

From  this  time  forward,  Octavius  assumed  the 
name  and  designation  of  his  late  uncle.  He  was 
soon  after  attended  Iw  persons  of  all  ranks  from 
the  neighbourhood  oi  Brundusium,  and  seftt  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retinue,  to  which,  as  he 
passed  on  the  way,  he  received  continual  acces- 
sion of  numbers.  The  veterans,  in  general,  who 
had  grants  of  land,  flocked  to  him ;  complained 
of  the  remissness  of  Antony  in  suffering  the 
assassins  of  his  own  friend  and  benefactor  to  go 
unpunished,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  be 
revcnffed  as  soon  as  any  person  appeared  to  lead 
the^m.  Octavius  thanked  them  for  their  grateful 
respect  to  his  father's  memory,  but  exhortnl 
them  to  moderation  and  submisuon.  He  wished 
to  know  the  state  of  parties  more  exactly  before 
Iw  should  declare  himself;  and  on  his  journey  to  | 


Rome,  young  as  he  was,  employed  aO  the  caution 
and  wariness  of  age  for  the  security  of  hiv  person, 
lost  anv  disguised  enemies  should  nave  insiniiated 
themselves  anumg  a  multitude  of  profesanl  friemfa^ 
who  were  yet  generally  unknoivn  to  him.  At 
Terrecina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived a  report,  that  the  consuls  bad  suprraedrd 
Brutus  ami  Cassius  in  the  provinces  of  Macedo* 
nia  and  Syria,  and  had  assigned  them  inferiar 
stations^  by  this  aocoant,  at  (Gyrene  and  Crete ; 
that  many  exiles  were  recalled,  particukriy  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius ;  and  that,  under  pretence  oi  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  Cassar,  many  new  mem- 
bere  were  admit! oil  into  the  senate. i 

Octavius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome^  foond  Yam 
step- father  and  his  mother  under  great  appirben- 
sions  from  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  nom  the 
general  dispositions  which  appeared  in  the  late 
act  of  indemnity  that  was  passed  in  lavoiir  of 
those  who  had  borne  an  active  part  in  Caesar's 
death.     And  these  apprehensions  were  stionglv 
eonfirmed  by  the  neglect  of  Antony,  who  took 
no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  did  not  pay  that  at- 
tention which  might  be  thought  doe  to  the  name 
of  Cssar ;  but  he  neither  desponded  nor  exposed 
himself  by  any  hasty  act  of  presumption.     He 
said,  "That,  lieing  so  young  a  man,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  could  not  expect  that  the  nrst 
advances  should  be  made  to  him  from  the  Roman 
consul ;  that  he  would  soon  convince  the  senate 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  all 
the  worid  must  applaud  in  him  the  endeavoara 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authon  of  bis  &thei'a 
death  to  iustice;  that  the  act  of  indemDity»  in  &- 
vour  of  the  assassins,  bad  passed  when  tliere  was 
no  one  to  oppose  it ;  but  that  a  charge  of  murder, 
when  directly  brought,^  could  not  lie  slighted  by 
the  senate,  by  the  Roman  people,  nor  even  by 
Antony  himself:  that  to  decline  the  inheritance 
which  was  left  him,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  Cssar,  and  injurious  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  whose  liehalf  he  was  made  executor  of 
nis  father's  .will.    Cesar,"  he  said,  "  has  distiD- 
gulshed  me,  and  honoured  me ;  and  I  had  rather 
die,  than  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  &ther.'* 
His  friends  were  silenced  by  the  apnea raoor  of 
so  much  discretion  and  resolution.    They  broke 
oflf  the  conference  with  an  advice  which  already 
apprared  to  be  unnecessary,  That  he  should  do 
nothing  rashly,  nor  embrace  violent  measures^ 
whore  pnidence  might  equally  gain  his  uurpose. 

Next  morning  this  young  man,  attenued  by  a 
numerous  company  of  his  fnends,  repaired  to  the 
forum,  and  presented  himself  liefore  the  pnetor 
C.  Antonius,  in  order  to  declare  in  fi>nn  bis  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inheritance  of  his  late  uncle,  and 
in  onier  to  be  invested  with  the  name  of  Cesar. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Pompey's  ganlens^  where 
Antony  then  resided ;  and  after  being  made  lo 
wait,  for  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  sufliciently 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  Antony,  a  dislike  lo  bis 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 

The  young  Octavius,  having  been  educated  as 
the  nearest  relation  to  Cesar,  and  destined  lo  in- 
herit his  fortunes,  had  conceived  the  extent  of 
his  own  importance  from  the  height  of  Cesar's 
power ;  he  considered  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pirr,  in  some  measure,  as  hb  birthright,  and  his 
own  interest  as  the  central  point  to  which  all 
public  transactions  sboukl  tend.    In  thb  confer- 
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enoe  with  Antony,  he  is  said  to  have  betmyeil 
more  oi  this  character  than  suited  his  present 
condition,  or  than  could  he  reconciled  with  the 
discretion  with  which  he  had  acted  on  other  oc- 
casions. He  entered  with  the  conitui  on  a  review 
of  his  conduct  as  an  officer  of  state,  from  the 
death  of  Cesar  to  the  present  nionient ;  thanked 
him  for  the  regard  he  had  in  some  things  shown 
to  his  father's  memory,  anrl  with  equal  con6dence 
censumi  and  arrai^rned  him  in  others.  "You 
did  well,"  he  said,  **  in  opposing  the  thanks  which 
the  senate  was  about  to  decree  to  the  murderers 
of  mv  father  and  of  your  own  bene&ctor  and 
friend ;  and  you  did  well  in  depriving  Brutus  and 
Cassius  of  the  important  provinces  of  Macedonia 
mnd  Syria;  bat  why  preclude  my  just  resent- 
ments by  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why  amiffn 
anv  provinces  at  all  to  those  assassins  7  Why 
sufTer  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particular,  with  so 
great  a  force  to  keep  possession  of  Gaul  ?  7his 
m  not  only  to  spare  but  to  arm  them  aj^inst  me." 
He  concluded  by  demanding  restitution  of  the 
money  which  Antony  had  seized  in  the  temuleof 
Ops,*  to  the  end  that  he  m^ht,  without  delay, 
pay  off  to  the  Roman  peopfe  the  legacies  ho- 
queathed  to  them  by  Csaar. 

Octavius,  in  this  first  specimen  of  his  boldness 
and  adJress,  although  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Romin  consul,  paid  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people ;  and  pernaps  wished  for  the  reputation  of 
naving  quarrelled  with  Antony  on  the  sulneotof 
his  remissness  in  avenging  the  death  of  Csaar, 
mnd  of  his  own  impatience  to  pay  off  the  contents 
of  hisMPvill.  Antony,  being  surprised  and  piqued 
at  the  arrogance  of  his  speech,  and  of  his  preten- 
sions, endeavoured  to  check  his  ambition,  by  put- 
ting him  in  mind,  that  although  he  was  named 
the  heir  of  Cesar's  estate,  he  must  not  pretend  to 
inherit  his  dignities;  that  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion acknowl^ged  no  hereditary  powers ;  that  be 
ought  to  remember  in  whose  presence  he  stood ; 
that  the  Roman  conaul  must  lie  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  his  approbation,  or  to  his  censure.  "  To 
me,",  he  said,  "  it  was  owing  that  your  uncle  was 
not  declared  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant;  conse- 
quently, to  me  it  is  owing  that  you  have  any 
other  inheritance  by  him  tesides  the  disgrace  of 
being  related  to  a  traitor,  whose  body  had  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  As  to  any  money  which  ma)r  have  been 
lodgetl  in  the  treasury,  of  that,"  he  said,  "  Cesar 
had  already  diverted  too  much  to  his  own  private 
uses ;  that  when  his  receipts  came  to  be  examined 
and  the  sums  not  accounted  for  to  be  claimed, 
much  public  hioney  might  be  found  among  his 
effects;  thjkt  Cesar  hiinself,  if  living,  coukl  not 
lefuse  to  make  up  his  accounts ;  and  that  a  pro- 
posal was  actually  in  agitation  to  have  them 
stated  and  examined." 

From  these  altercations,  Octavius  and  Antony 
parted  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  publicly  known 
to  have  quarrelM.  Octavius,  from  an  affected 
aeal  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  the  legacy 
bequeathal  to  them  by  nis  father,  brought  bis 
own  etlects  to  sale.  Antony,  on  his  part,  pro- 
moted the  inquiry  into  the  applications  of  public 
money,  and  gave  out,  that  tne  heirs  of  the  late 
dictator  would  have  great  sums  to  refund,  and 
little  reversion.  These  heirs,  in  return,  pleaded 
the  late  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  ratifying 
■  I  ■  .  I  ■  ■  I 
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all  Canr's  acts,  and  consequently  precluding  all 
inquiries  into  this,  or  any  other  part  of  his  admi- 
nistration ;  but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
Ce«iar,  when  wanting,  to  his  purpose,  so  he 
could  set  aside  or  evade  real  acts  when  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken 
tHeir  enemies,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  a  C4)m- 
petition  for  the  succession  to  Cesar's  power 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  foundation 
on  which  that  power  was  supported.  In  this 
contest  Antony,  by  his  age,  bis  authority,  and  liy 
bis  grpat  in6uence  in  the  commonwealth,  having 
so  DMich  the  advantage,  they  thought  it  safest  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  antagonist,  who  was 
in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under  the  direction- 
uf  relations  inclined  to  moderation,  and  strongly 
possessed  with  deference  to  the  senate.  .  Antony, 
Dy  his  arrogance,  and  the  public  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  the  heir  of  Cesar,  gave  offence 
to  the  party  from  which  he  hoped  for  support 
Having  already  obtained  all  the  ends  wbicn  he 
propoeed  to  himself  in  courting  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mask,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
Octavius,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  supplant  his  antagonist  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  aflected  great  deference  to  the  senate  and 
regard  to  the  commonwealth.  He  even  changed 
his  language  in  public  respecting  the  conspira- 
tors, and  to  their  friends  aflecU-d  a  desire  to  be 
reconciled  with  them.  Being  at  the  counts- 
house  of  Philippus,  near  to  that  of  Cicero,  he 
took  this  opportunity  to  pay  hia  court  to  a  person 
of  so  much  consideration  in  the  republican  party ; 
accosted  him  with  the  title  of  father,  and  men- 
tioning his  friends  of  the  conspiracy  with  respect, 
affected  to  put  himself  entirely  under  his  protec- 
tion.4  Cicero  being  either  the  dupe  or  these 
'artifices,  or  willing  to  encourage  Octavius  against 
Antony,  seemed  to  listen  to  his  professions;  not- 
withstanding that  Philippus,  who  was  interested  ^ 
to  save  the  republic,  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  he  aid  not  believe  this  artful  boy  was 
sincere.* 

While  the  young  Cesar  thus  strove  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  the  people.  He  opened  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  tne  late  dictator's  legacy 
to  every  one  who  claimed  a  share,  of  it ;  and  as 
these  liberalities  were  ascribed  to  the  ^-ceaserl, 
and  could  not  be  made  a  charge  of  corruption 
against  himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  will.  He  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  liy 
the  oppressions  of  Antony  he  was  straitened  for 
means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  the 
people ;  recommended  to  bis  agents  to  hasten  the 
sale  of  his  own  eflects  at  any  price,  and  continu- 
ally brought  new  articles  to  the  market  in  order 
to  mise  money.*  Being  introduced  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  he  delivered  a  harangue  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  decJared  his  intention  to  exhibit 
shows  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  honour  of 
bis  late  father's  memory .^  He  proposed  to  have 
seated  himself  at  the  tlieatre  in  his  chair  of  states 
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bat  ia  this  pntieobr  had  the  mifftiliaition  of 
beinz  'forhid  bv  the  tribunes.^ 

Althooffh  the  eenatora  in  ^eneml  procnottd  the 
elainifl  of  Ocla\iiui,  and  cormdered  him  af  a  xea- 
louii  eonfederate  ai^inat  Antony,  who  was  the 
principal  object  of  their  feari,  the  compinton 
saw  in  him  the  representative  of  their  late  ene- 
my and  the  leader  of  Casar'a  army.  They  en- 
deavoured to  pat  their  friends  on  their  goaid 
agaunst  him,  and  by  all  means  in  tbi^ir  power  to 
coanteract  his  popalar  arts.  For  this  purpose 
the  pubHc  entertainmAnta,  which  were  this  year 
to  htive  been  given  bv  Brutas  in  the  qoality  of 
piwtor,  were  provided  and  exhihiteii  in  his  ab- 
sence with  fjrreat  splendour.  These  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  fiunily  of  Casar, 
nther  than  from  a  regaid  to  Brutaaj  wen  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  tho  pre- 
sent consul,  who  presided  in  the  place  of  his 
colleague  the  absent  prstor,  and  who  was  desirous 
on  this  occasion  to  divide  with  Octavius  the  po- 
pular fiivour  even  in  behalf  of  Bratu^  with  whom 
lie  was  not  on  good  terms.' 

As  such  entertainments  were  intended  by  the 
Romin  offisers  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
people,  so  the  reception  they*  met  with  was  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  their  saccess  or  disap- 
"pointment  in  any  object  they  had  in  view.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Tereus  of  Accius  beinff 
brought  on  the  stige,  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  applicable  to  the  times  beini^  greatly  ap- 
plauddil,  tnts  wa^  considered  as  an  intmntion  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  eoantry, 
an-1  to  Brutus  in  particular,  the  giver  of  the  feast 
His  friends  thouzht  thi?  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  mike  trial  of  tneir  strength ;  and  as  the  Roman 
people,  still  supposed  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  were  accustomed,  like  other  deapottcaL 
msiters,  to  decide  on  the  greatest  affairs  as  mat- 
ters of  private  passion,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures,  the  aristocralical  party  raised  a  cry, 
th^r  the  restorers  of  public  liberty  should  be  re- 
called to  their  country.*  Thb  cry  was  not  re- 
turned by  the  au:lience^  and  the  perfivrmance 
itself  was  stopped  by  the  clamours  of  the  opposite 
party,  until  the  proposal  now  made  in  fiivour  of 
the  conspirators  should  be  withdrawn. 

Brutus  and  Cassins  finding  their  party  among 
the  people  so  little  able  to  support  them,  saw  no 
aecurity  but  ia  the  possession  of  provinces  which, 
in  case  of  an  open  attack  from  their  enemies, 
mij^ht  supply  thom  with  money  and  arms  for 
their  defence.  They  determined,  therefore,  not^ 
withstanding  the  late  arrangements,  by  whieh 
they  were  superseded,  to  repair  to  the  provinces 
of  which '  the  command  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  them ;  Cassius  to  Syria,  and  Brutas  to 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  were  encouraged 
in  the  pursuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  divi- 
sions and  quarrels  which  arose  in  the  opponte 
party ;  observing  that  the  adherents  of  thie  late 
Casar  were  ranged  on  different  sides  with  Octa- 
vius or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  itself, 
thou'^h  extremely  averse  to  disputes  which  tended 
to  disturb  their  possession  oi  the  government, 
were  likely  to  bdance  or  hesitate  in  the  choice  of 
their  leader,  they  left  Italjr  with  some  hopes,  that 
the  repul)iic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  oi  its 
enemies. 
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The  oflioeiB  whom  Antony 'bad 
a  f^atrd  to  his  person,  ventsrad  lo  exfnatidaie 
with  him  on  a  breach  which  was  so  lihiiy  to  fb- 
duee  their  foree,  and  thf7  erhortcd  him  to  aet  in 
oonoert  with  Octavius,  at  Inaat  until  thry  bad 
okaioed  a  just  revenge  against  the  aasossuM  of 
Casar.  On  this  occasion  Antony  eoterad  iibId 
the  Teaaons  of  his  past  eondmt,  and  aoBaooled  for 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  aeoate, 
as  neceastfry  to  obtain  the  eonditioiia  on  which 
the  present  flourishtnc  state  of  the  patrtj  de- 
pended. He  reminded  ms  IriendB  that  it  svas  l^ 
his  means  that  Ccsat^s  acts  had  been  ratified; 
that  it  was  by  his  mesns  that,  notwithataading 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conspnaton  haid 
been  expelled  from  the  aty,  and-stripped  of  their 
provinces. 

For  the  future,  he  assured  them,  that  bciqg 
of  a  proper  foree,  he  woold  Appear  on- 
ised,  and  give  saflicient  proof  of  h»  r^gaid 
r**  memory,  and  to  the  intenst  of  his  sov- 
viving  friends. 

Antony,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  intvealiss 
which  were  now  made  to  him  at  thiseonfereaoe^ 
had  an  interview  with  Octavius;  at  whieh  tfasy 
were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each  other: 
but  their  pretennons  were  for  finom  beio^  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  to  lender  the  agreement  of  hav 
continuance.  Octavius  aspired  to  a  dmse  st 
oonsequenoe  which  Antony  by  no  meana  UMght 
necessary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  penon.  His 
ttndoulited  title  to  the  inheriCanoe  of  Casar,  and 
the  attachment  of  Casar's  peiaonal  friends^  made 
Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  aJlngtUtsr 
ineompalihie  with  the  sooesssof  hisown  designs. 
EUfects  of  their  jealousies  and  emmositieo  aooaid- 
ingly  soon  after  appeared,  such  as  lendend  an 
open  breach  again  unavoidable. 

A  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  eoUoe  of 
tribanca,^  Octavius,  though  &r  short  of  thelepi 
.age,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidals 
for  this  station.  Antony,  without  -declaring  i 
self  openly  a^inst  them,  pabliahed  an 
threatening  with  peoseontion  any  penon 
should  miake  a  proposition  to  the  pestpie  oontraiy 
to  law ;  and  by  these  means  prevented  their  fiur- 
ther  proceeding  in  this  design. 

Soon  after  this  act  of  aothoiity,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  check  the  ambitien  of  the  young  Oa- 
sar,  men  armed  as  for  an  aasassination  were  dis- 
covered in  the  consul's  -house.  They  were  net 
brought  to  any  pubUe  examination ;  bat  it  was 
given  out  that  thev  had  been  suborned  bj  Octa- 
vius. Whether  thm pkit  was  labricaled,  in  onier 
to  load  him  vrith  the  odium  of  it,  and  to  jostiiy 
the  measures  which  Antony  himself  meditated  ts 
take  uainst  a  pereon  svipposcd  to  have  aimed  st 
his  life,  or  whether  it  was  by  Antony  actaally 
beheyed  to  be  real,  is  uncertain.  It  oooaaioneda 
considerable  formeat  in  the  eity,  and  the  pdrtia 
reasoned  upon  it  astbsy  wereoeverally  incUnsd. 
The  frienus  of  Antony  penisted  in.  aeeosiag 
Octavius,  and  othererecnrntnatedforging  as  a 

Croof  of  Antony's  design  on  the  lifoof  CsHsr,  his 
aving  recourse  in  Ibis  minaer>to  a  forj^ny, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  exaaperate  the 
army  and  the  people  egainst  his  antagonist,  sad 
to  justify  the  vielence-which  he  hiaMsri^  with  the 
■first  opportunity,  maant  to  employ.*     Ciobn^ 
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howflWBfi  wji|  umI  pMpn  6f  judgiimt  ban'ved 
the  plot  on  the  pert  of  Oeterios  to  heve  been 
iwl,  and  thetthey  approved  of  it* 

In  the  late  uiteFval  of  militarv  iMarpatlon,  the 
aenatort  in  general,  thoush  willinj^  to  raemie  the 
mernmentj  were  actouly  unable  to  beer  the 
KMd  vrhieh  it  waa  likely  to  lav  on  their  ahouldera. 
They  Rjobed  at  the  breach  between  Octavina 
and  Antony ;  but  if  theae  adventaren  ahould  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  about  the  spoib  of  the  oomnien- 
wealth,  the  greater  part  of  thoae  who  had  any 
inteieat  in  defendinff  it  were  no  more  than  a  piey 
to  the  conqueror.  Ulouda  hung  over  their  coun- 
dia  on  every  aide.  The  oflleen  who  had  aerved 
under  Cmar  in  the  late  dvil  war,  were  poated  at 
the  head  of  armies  in  the  raort  advantageoue  aitua- 
Uona.  Aainiua  Polllo  had  the  comnMnd  in  the 
ikrther  province  of  Spain,  Lcpidusin  the  nearer; 
Ptaneus  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  Antony  in 
^Macedonia.  The  vetenne  remained  in  the 
^neighbourhood  of  Roue  with  ewords  in  their 
handfl^  anzioua  lor  the  aettlementa.  which  had 
been  btely  aariffned  to  them  by  Ceaar.  These 
they  did  not  beheve  to  be  secure^  without  the  de> 
atruction  of  every  law  and  of  every  Ibrm  which 
aould  be  dted  to  &vour  the  claima  of  the  foner 
proprietora. 

Antony  made  rapid  advaneea  to  the  militaiy 
ueurpa^n  he  had  some  time  projected.  Having 
availed  himself  so  &r  of  his  nomkiation  to  the 
government  of  M$asdoxnti,  as  to  get  possession 
of  the  numerous -and  respectable  army  which 
G«aar,  on  their^way  to  the  Parthian  war,  had 
transported  thither,  he  proceeded  to  exchange 
that  province  for  the  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  expelling  Deeimus  Brutus  from 
thence,  had  ordered  the  army  of  Cnsar  to  be 
transported  back  tnto  Itsly.  Soon  after  the  de- 
tection of  the  supposed  plot  of  Octavius  he  de- 
9Tted  ftom  Rome,  and  set  ont  for  Brunduslnm. 
he  troops  which  he  had  onlered  from  Macedo- 
nia were  ahjeady  arrived  at  that  place ;  and  aa  be 
had  intelligence  that  Octavius  had  his  emissaries 
employed  to  seduce  them,  he  hastened  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  this  design,  and  to  secure  his  own 
authartt;f.  He  prafused  to  emptov  this  avmy 
merely  in  gaining  possession  of  the  provinoe 
which  had  lately  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  desire  of  occupying,  with  an 
army,  that  very  station  from  which  Cesar  had  so 
successfully  invaded  the  republic;  and  whieh, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Cato  on  the  nemi- 
nation  of  Cssar  to  that  province,  was  in  reality 
the  dtadd  or  commanding  station  whieh  gave 
possessbn  of  Rome,  he  sufBdently  evinoed  the 
designs  which  he  had  formed  against  the  repuMie, 
and  no  less  alarmed  the  hdr  of  Cesar,  wno  ex- 
pected to  be  the  firrt  victim  of  his  power,  than  it 
threatened  the  senate  with  a  new  and  dangerous 
usurpation. 

Under  these  impressions,  while  Antony  took 
the  road  to  Bronuuflinm,  Oetaviua  repaired  to 
Campania,  and,  by  lane  donations'  in  money, 
engaged  the  veterans  who  were  settled  at  Cala- 
tia,  Casilinum,  and  Capua,  to  decTare  for  himsel£ 
With  this  powerful  support,  he  published  his  in- 
tention to  withstand  the  consul,  aiid  took  measures 
to  procure  the  authority  of  the  senate  against  thdr 
common  enemy.    He  professed  great  leal  for  tht* 
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oame  of  the  rspnbBe.  and  aflfected  to  put  himsdf 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  now  the 
moot  respecteble  member  of  the  senate  that  was 
left.  He  intreated  this  experienced  counsellor  to 
favour  him,  with  an  interview  at  Capua.  **  Once 
more,"  be  said,  in  his  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
"save  the  republic"  At  their  conference  it  was 
deliberated  whether  Octavius  should  throw  him- 
self into  Capua  with  three  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Antony's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  croas  the  Apennines,  to  sive 
the  legions^  who 'were  marching  from  BrunJosi- 
um,  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  project  of  de- 
fection, which  he  believed  they  were  meditatinj^ 
in  his  iavour.  In  this  question  he  affected  to  ba 
determined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advised  him 
to  move  with  all  the  force  he  couU  assemhlft 
towards  Rome.* 

In  eomplianee  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav- 
ing  assembled  ten  tliousand  men,  without  waiting 
to  array,  or  even  to  have  them  completely  armed, 
advanoBil  by  hasty  marches  to  prevent  Antony, 
who  about  the  same  time  baa  marched  from 
Brunduduni,  and  was  hastening  to  advance  in 
the  same  direcrion.* 

The  dty  waa  thrown  into  a  great  alarm  by 
this  unexpected  approach  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Some  expreased  their  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavius,  and  some  of  both.  It  was  unceitam 
whether  they  advanced  in  concert  to  oppress  the 
republic,  or  In  competition  to  contend  for  its 
spoila  ^  Many  appearances  favoured  the  latter 
suppositkm ;  and  tne  late  reconciliation  gave  some 
credit  to  the  former. 

Octavius,  having  the  advanta^  of  a  shorter 
march,  arrived  before  his  antagonist;  and  being 
within  two  miles  of  the  city,  was  received  by 
Canutiua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  soon  af- 
ter aent  bock  into  the  city,  with  tosurances,  that 
he  had  assembled  his  party  not  to  second,  but  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Antony ;  and  that  his  pur- 
poae  was  to  employ  all  the  force  he  could  nuse 
tor  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  tri- 
bune Canutiua,  in  reporting  what  passed  with 
Octavius,  exhoited  all  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
repvblie  to  lend  their  asMstance  in  execution  of 
this  design. 

Upon  these  assurances,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  trie  people,  the  gntes  were  thrown  open,  to 
Octavius,  and  he  entered  the  city,  though  not 
in  a  military  fbira,  yet  followed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  attendants,  who  concealed  their  weapons. 
With  this  company  he  took  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  prepared  to 
explain  himself  to  a  numerous  concourse  pf  peo- 
ple who  were  hastening  into  the  srea  or  court 
oelore  the  temple.  Be^pg  introduced  by  the  tri- 
bune into  this  assembly,  as  a  person  who  had 
matters  of  great  moment  to  communicate  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  republic  and  the  designs  of 
Antony,  he  bej^n  his  speech  by  comroemorjting 
the  merite  of  his  late  adoptive  father,  and  the  in- 
gratitude and  iniustioe  of  Antony ;  declared,  that 
although  he  had  assembled  his  mends  merely  in 
his  own  defence,  he  was  ready  to  employ  them  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  submitted  himself 
entirdy  to  such  directions  as  he  should  recdve 
from  the  powers  established  by  law  in  the  com- 
monwoJtn ;  observed,  that  they  could  not  posai- 
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Ujr  doabt  of  hit  indiiMtiqii  to  be  employed  at  least 
•giunet  his  penonsl  enemies. 

It  was  probably  in  thb  speech,  that  Octaviusi 
being  to  make  a  solemn  asseveration,  pointed  to 
the  statue  of  Julitis  Cnsar,  with  these  words, 
*<  So  may  T  arrive  at  my  father's  honours  T'*  He 
had  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  parties  to 
phase  on  this  occasbn,  and  had  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  coune  in  such  cases  is  silence.  He 
oflended  the  partizans  of  the  republic  by  the  vene- 
ration he  expressed  for  Cnsar,  and  by  his  wish  to 
tread  in  his  steps;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  commit- 
ted the  only  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
diarigpBable  in  any  part  of  his  conduct.  But  what 
was  m  reality  a  more  dangerous  effect^  of  this 
error,  he  offended  the  milituy  part  of  his  audi- 
ence by  the  regard  he  affected  to  entertain  for  the 
civil  government  of  the  state,  and  W  his  open 
declaration  of  war  against  Antony.  By  this  de- 
claration, military  men  found  themselves  not  in- 
vited to  enter,  as  they  expected,  on  the  secure 
possession  of  the  rewards  and  honoura  which 
nad  been  promised  to  them ;  but  called  upon  to 
fight  for  empire  against  their  late  fellow-soldiprB, 
commanded  by  an  officer  from  whom  they  had 
high  expectations  as  a  friend,  and  much  to  foar 
as  an  enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  being  thus  disappointed  of 
the  spoils  which  they  expected  to  seize,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  were  now  become  due  for 
former  services,  some  of  them  absolutely  re- 
nounced the  party  of  Octavius;  others,  under 
pretence  of  providing  arms  and  necessaries  for 
the  field,  or  pleading  various  excuses,  desired 
leave  to  return  to  their  own  habitations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  veterans  actually  withdrew : 
but  Octavius,  young  as  he  was,  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  untoward  state  of  his  affairs.  He  had 
ordered  levies  in  Etruria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Ravenna.  These  levies,  uoon  the  reputation  of 
the  ascendant  he  had  gained  in  the  city,  succeed- 
ed apace,  and  induced  military  adventurers  from 
eveiY  quarter  to  espouse  his  cause. 

Many  who  had  served  under  Julius  Cesar, 
being  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  though 
settled  as  landholders  in  Italy,  were  not  yet  rooted 
in  the  condition  of  citizens,  or  in  that  of'^husband- 
men.  They  had  yet  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
license  and  the  spoils  of  war.  They  saw  them 
offered  anew  under  the  auspices  of  a  leader  who 
bore  the  name  of  Cesar,  and  whose  munificence 
was  known.  Many,  therefore,  who  had  recently 
left  Octavius,  being  unwilling  that  others  should 
reap  the  harvest  in  which  they  themselves  had 
been  invited  to  partake,  again  repaired  to  his 
standard;  and,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  were  sent 
to  Etruria,  into  different  quarters,  to  be  armed, 
arrayed,  and  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
ficlia 

Octavius  from  thenceforward  conducted  him- 
self between  the  parties  with  great  address :  to  the 
veterans  he  talked  of  avenging  Cesar's  death :  to 
the  friends  of  the  republic  he  set  forth  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  Antony,  affected  to  sacrifice  all 
private  resentment  to  his  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth,* even  promoted  the  election  of  Cases  into 
thecolleagiyB  of  tribunes,^  and  affected  in  all  things 
to  be  governed  by  the  senate. 
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What  hopes,  in  the  meaa  tiBM^  eoald  be 
for  the  state?  Could  senaton  entrust  the  age ar 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  boy,  nuned,  as  they 
observed,  in  the  midst  of  usurpation ;  and  wbo^ 
by  arming  liimself  vrithout  anj  l^gal  autbority, 
had  given  evidence  of  an  assummg  and  aodecioqp 
spirit?  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  woe 
afraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  open  dedamtian 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  conditioD  ta 
cope  with  the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  he  were  id 
condition  to  do  so^  would  be  likely  to  form  designs 
equally  dangerous  to  the  conunonwealth.  Anto- 
ny, with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  authority 
or  government  in  his  hands.  The  disnoeitioiis 
of  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  the  consuls  namea  hy  C»> 
sar  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown.— 
Although  many  things  were  transacted  in  name 
of  the  aenate,  this  order  of  men  scarcely  ventared 
to  resume  their  ordinary  functions^  and  shook 
under  the  rod  which  Cesar  had  liftal  over  tbem^ 
even  while  it  hung  in  suspense  between  diflerent 
divisions  of  his  remaining  party.'  Piso^  the  &- 
ther-in-law  of  Ceeai^  bad  ventured  to  oppose 
Antony.  Cicero  and  PuMius  Servilius  after- 
wards followed  this  example.  "  But  all  tliat  we 
have  gained,"  said  Cicero^  "is  no  more  than  tbi% 
that  tne  Roman  people  may  perceive,  that  who- 
ever contends  for  liberty  is  not  safe  at  Racne." 
These  senators,  therefore,  together  vrith  L.  Gotta, 
L.  Cesar,  and  L.  Sulpicios,  nsd  in  despair,  opon 
seeing  Antony  put  himseff  at  the  head  or  an 
army,  absented  themselves  from  the  public  a»> 
sembiies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circurostancey  that 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  troops  feeling  their  consequenoe^ 
affected  indifference  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  and  presumed  to  treat  with  equal  contempt, 
in  their  turns,  the  differe.nt  persons  who  assumed 
the  command  of  them.  Of  tne  five  legions  which 
had  been  quartered  in  Macedonia,  four  were  land- 
ed at  Brundusium  when  Antony  arrived  at  thai 
place.  .  They  turned  out  on  his  coming,  but  did 
not  receive  him  with  the  usual  acclamations  and 
shouts.  Thepr  closed  in  profound  silence  round 
the  platform  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  as  hav- 
ing suspended  their  judgment,  until  they  should 
know  what  {^uities  tHey  were  to  recMve  in  re- 
ward of  their  services.  When  he  mentioned 
four  hundred  sestertii,  or  between  three  and  four 
pounds  a  man.*  This  being  hr  short  of  the  re- 
wards that  were  expected  for  giving  a  new  mas- 
ter to  the  commonwealth,  he  was  answered  with 
signs  of  derision.  In  return  to  this  insolenoiv 
Antony  assumed  a  tone  which  tended  nther  to 
exasperate  than  to  overawe  his  audience.  He 
reproached  these  legions  with  ingratitude  for  the 
fiivour  he  had  recently  done  them,  in  chaining 
their  destination  from  Parthia  to  the  CisaQiine 
Gaul ;  and  with  treachery,  in  having  suffered  to 
remain  among  them  the  emisBaries,  whom  he 
knew  that  a  presumptuous  boy  had  employed  to 
debauch  them  from  their  duty.  "These,"  he 
said,  "shall  not  escape  me;  in  the  meen  time 
prepare  yourselves  to  mareh  into  the  province 
which  is  allotted  for  your  station." 

Antony,  while  he  yet  continued  to  speak,  had 
the  mortification  to  see  entire  cohorts,  with  thai 
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ofBeera,  withdiaw  fnm  his  praaence,  uttering 
^ofdfl  of  contempt  and -of  acorn.  Seeing  the  de- 
•eition  likely  to  become  general,'  and  being 
greatly  provoked,  he  dismisara  the  andienoe,  sen- 
tenced three  hundred  offioem  and  orivate  men  to 
immediate  death,  and  stood  by  while  they  perish- 
ed under  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  Fulm, 
who  had  attended  him  in  his  joiimev  to  Bmndu- 
sium,  b  said  to  have  been  present  likewise  at  this 
scene,  and  to  have  satiated  her  revenge  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  her  husband,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  executbns,  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
with  blood.* 

The  offence  that  was  taken  at  these  cruelties 
gave  ample  encouragement  to  the  agents  of  Oc- 
tavios,  who^  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  An- 
tony, still  continued  to  negotiate  in  the  quarters 
of  bis  army.  Papers  were  dropt  and  handed 
about,  containing  a  contrast  of  Antony's  parsi- 
mony with  the  linerality  of  Octavius.  A  search 
was  made  for  the  authors  of  these  libels ;  but  the 
bad  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  general  disaffection  of  the  army. 
T^  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
brought  of  the  progress  which  Octavius  made  in 
the  settlements  of  the  veterans,  and  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Rome^  gave  Antony  a  just  sense  of  hu 
danger,  and  made  him  change  bis  tone.  In  a 
second  address  to  the  army,  he  made  an  apoloffy 
for  his  late  severities.  They  knew,  he  said,  his 
character,  that  it  was  neither  sordid  nor  sevete; 
that  the  sums  he  had  mentioned  were  no  more 
than  a  present  to  signalize  their  meeting,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  future  munificence.  He  did  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  bis 
former  bounty,  lest  it  should  appear  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  fear. 

The  soldiers,  in  appearance,  satisfied  with  these 
declarations,  aocepteJ  with  respect  the  sum  which 
had  been  offered  to  them;  submitted  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  among  their  of- 
ficers, and  marched  off  in  divisions  by  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  towards  Ariminum.  Antony 
himself,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
composied  of  men  the  bfavest  and  most  attachetl 
to  his  person,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the 
whole  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival, 
the  horse  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs ;  he  him- 
self attended  by  a  body  of  fbot,  entered  the  city, 
had  a  regular  guard  mounted  in  the  court  of  his 
own  house,  ordered  centinels  to  be  posted,  gave 
the  parole^  and  made  every  disposition  to  prevent 
surprise,  ss  in  a  military  station.  Being  still 
vested  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep- 
tember; and,  in  the  proclamation  or  summons, 
declared,  that  if  any  senator  absented  himself  on 
that  day,  he  should  be  deemed  an  accessary  to 
the  plot-against  the  consul's  life,  which  had  been 
lately  discovered,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  other 
wicked  designs  known  to  be  in  agitation  against 
the  repdbiic 

Notwithstanding  this  pompous  threat,  Antony 
himself  did  not  atftnd  at  the  time  appointed ; 
but,  by  another  proclamation,  he  again  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
same  month.  He  intended,  on  this  day,  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  against  Octavins ;  whom,  in  all  his 
manifestos,  he  qualified  with  the  name  of  Spar- 
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tacQs;  as  having,  without  any  legal  authority, 
presumed  tn  levy  war  against  the  state  ;*  but,  as 
ne  entered  the  porch  orthe  senate-house,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  accounts  that  the  Legio 
Martia  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  Octavius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  this  shock,  another  mes- 
senger came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
l^;ion.  He  entered  the  aenate,  but  very  much 
disconcerted,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  drcmn- 
stances  so  different  from  those  with  which  he  Imd 
hu  account  He  avoided  the  mention  of  Octa- 
vius ;  and  pretending  to  have  called  the  assem- 
bly, without  any  particular  business,  he  made  t 
short  speech  and  adjourned.  From  this  meeting, 
hewring  that  one  of  the  revolted  legions  had  takeii 
post  at  Alba,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that  place,  in 
nopes  of  reclaiming  them ;  but  was  received  vrith 
a  discharge  of  arrovrs  and  stones  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  obliged  to  retiqe.  Fearing  that  Uie 
remainder  of  the  army  would  follow  this  example, 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratuity  of  five 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  four  pounds  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  prospect  of  ao- 
tionj  which  is  diien  the  most  eflcctoal  means  of 
stifiing  daxtferous  humours  in  any  army,  he  de- 
clared his  uitention  to  make  war  on  Decimus 
Brutus,  in  order  to  dislodge  him  from  the  pro- 
vince <^  GhiuL  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  his  e<^uipage  for  the  field,  and  aet  up 
his  standaid  at  Tibor,  to  which  place  he  expected 
that  all  his  friends  and  adherents  would  repair. 

Antony,  being  joined  by  the  last  of  the  troops 
from  Macedonia,  had  still  three  legions  belonging 
to  that  army ;  and  these,  toeether  with  the  vete- 
rans settled  m  the  neighbournood  of  Tibur,  who 
came  with  their  enogns  and  colours  to  offer  their 
servioefl^  amounted  in  all  to  four  legions,  besides 
the  ordinary  attendance  of  irrecular  troops,  and 
the  crowds  of  peopk$  that  flocked  to  his  standard. 
With  this  formidable  power,  having  for  a  a  few 
days  overawed  the  city,  and  drawn  around  him 
the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  many  of  the  people  who  had  so 
lately  declared  for  his  rival,  and  who,  in  the  con- 
tests of  such  parties,  ever  yield  to  the  present 
power,  and  are  the  property  of  him  who  can  best 
work  on  their  fears ;  he  set  out  on  his  march  to 
Ariminum,  the  last  pkceof  Italy  on  the  frontier 
of  GauL 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  had  assembled  his 
forces  at  Alba,  consisting  of  the  two  legions  who 
had  lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  one 
legion  of  new  levies,  toother  with  two  of  the 
veterans  lately  embodicdT  which,  not  being  full 
were  completed  with  the  choice  of  his  new-raised 
men.  He  made  a  repmt  to  the  senate  of  the 
number  and  descrifrtbn  of  the  troops  he  had  thus 
assembled,  and  received  their  thanis  and  congra- 
tulations. It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  nis 
services  were  received  by  this  body  with  great 
distrust  of  their  own  situstion,  and  of  his  deogna. 

Had  the  senate  been  free  to  choose  on  whose 
swords  they  were  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  those  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  the 
other  conspiraton^  originally  drawn  in  behalf  of 
the  republic,  must  have  appeared  tbepre£Brable 
choice.  Unoeitain,  however,  of  the  efiect  of  any 
difector  public  resolution  in  fevour  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  Cesar's  death,  they  left  tbm 
conespondehoe  to  be  maintained  with  them  to 
private  persons ;  and  senators  accordingly  wrote 
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In  ilieir  private  cafMcity,  to  reedmmend 
vcrance  and  the  utmost  exertioa  of  their  ie«L 
'*Such  18  the  state  of  the  republic,**  says  Cicero 
to  Cassius ;  "evea  in  the  calmest  ttmes^  tearaeljr 
able  to  support  itself.  What  most  it  be  in  Uw 
present  storm  7  ^  Ail  our  hopes  are  in  you.  But 
if  yon  have  withdrawn  yourselves  merely  for 
your  own  safetv,  we  cannot  have  hopes,  not  even 
in  you.  If  you  intend  any  thing  worthy  of  your 
own  character,  1  wish  I  may  live  toaeetbecnect. 
The  republic,  at  any  rate,  must  revive  under 

Jour  enbrto."'  He  adjured  Decimus  Brutus, 
y  the  eiample  of  Octavius^  who,  though  in  a 
private  statbn,  raised  armies  for  the  stale  {  he  ad- 
jured him  by  the  example  of  the  fiathAil  legioni 


who  deaeited  from  AMtony,  to  alaiid  by  tlM 
monwealth;  and  la  the  paeosnt  eiiaw  to  ( 
htituelf  to  the  utmost,  wttiiout  waitiiq;  for  ilia 
ordrra  of  the  senalp.> 

Cioero  had  already  prodaimed  his  aiiiiiwisil  i  >a 
An\oaT,  and  besides  his  aaal  for  thevepubiic,  aad 
a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  paitj  that 
was  formed  agninat  this  dangerous  enemy.  Hear- 
ing that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and  thai  afl 
th^  fomes  in  its  neighbourhood  had  drdnred  for 
Oetavios  or  for  the  senate,  he  hinwelf  vantored, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  return  to  Romp,' 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they  ahoold  d»> 
dde  on  the  plan  they  wen  to  follow  in  thia  ar- 
dttooB  state  of  their  a&aiiai 
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WHEN  Antony  left  Rome  to  take  poaseasion 
of  the  CisalfMne  Qaul,  Octavius  was  in  arms  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  though  a  mere  youth 
under  age,  was  furnished  with  ever?  art  which 
age  itself  could  besto.v,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
part  he  was  to  act  He  had  gtined  upon  the 
army  by  donition?  and  pronaises;  upon  the 
sen^ite  by  pablic  prnfea^ions  of  duty  and  of  ceal 
for  the  republic ;  an<l,  on  particular  memben,  by 
Attentions  and  ilittery.  The  legions,  vrhich  had 
lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antony,  having  ex- 
hibited a  mosk  fi  jht,  he  ordc>red  them,  on  that  oc- 
casion, a  special  grttuity  of  five  hundred  sexter^ 
tii,  or  four  pounds  a  min ;  saying,  that  as  this 
was  bat  the  representation  of  a  battle,  the  rewani 
wis  proportion  li;  but  if  he  shoukl  ever  have 
occasion  to  employ  them  in  real  fights,  they 
ahootd  have  as  miny  th3U-un'ls.<  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  besamo  neceii^iry  for  the  sen^ite,  either  to 
authorise  and  to  avail  tlk^mselves  of  this  ultrane- 
ous  sup;iort;  or,  by  refusing  it,  to  drive  the  vete- 
rans, and  all  the  military  party  which  still  revered 
the  name  of  Cse^ar,  into  measures  immediateiy 
Iktal  to  the  republic. 

Upon  the  mtreh  of  Antony  towards  Gaul, 
Octavius  had  already  sent  a  meesaffe  to  Dedmos 
Brutus*  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defending 
that  province,  an.l  of  his  co-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  tfaie 
aenite.  Hitherto  m«*n  stood  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  oonanl,  and 
threatening  to  treat  his  opponents  as  rebels  to  the 
commonwealth.  Even  Uiitius  and  Panaa,  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  in  the  oonsalship^  it  was 
aupposed,  would  scarcely  venture  lo  taklB  poaaea- 
sion  of  the  offise  without  Us  cmiient,  and  the 
usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  hut  the  praapeot  of 
a  vigorous  support  from  Octavion,  reliaveci  many 


from  their  foan  of  Antony,  and  determined 
on  the  part  they  wue  to  act  • 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking 
thit  the  succeeding  consuls  might  enter  tui  tiisir 
ofH'M  in  safety,  bang  aasemhied  by  one  of  ilia 
tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  omni- 
fesCo  was  produced  from  Dedraus  Bratos^  of 
which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  atating  hia 
right  to  the  province  of  Qaul,  and  representing 
the  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting  to  dSa- 
lodge  him  by  force.  Octavius  was  at  the  aama 
time  intMJuseil  by  the  tribune^  and  pronounoed  a 
panegyric  on  BrotOA.*  Cioero,  in  a  speech  which 
IS  still  extant,  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  jposing 
Cnsar  in  arming  the  veterans,  as  a  generaas 
eflfort  made  at  the  haxard  of  his  own  life,  and  of 
his  private  fortune,  to  defend  the  republic.  Ha 
applauded  the  two  legions  who  had  lately  da* 
serteil  from  Antony;  and  warmly  Qfgni  tha 
senate  to  support  t)ecimua  Brutus  in  hia  pa^ 
vinee.  He  movied,  that  thanks  should  he  givatt 
to  these  officers,  and  to  the  troops  who  adocved 
to  them ;  and  that  the  oonsula,  on  the  firat  «f 
lanuary,  should  move  the  senate  farther  to 


aider  of  the  rewards  that  man  dua  to  the  araay, 
for  the  folthful  aervioea  which  they  had  reodmd 
to  the  commonwealth.  These  public  prepositaBoa 
he  blended  with  a  continual  and  vaheinent  in- 
vectlv«  againat  Antony.^  He  obtained  tfccreaa 
of  the  aenata  to  the  aeveral  effects  he  had  pao- 
posed  \  and  having  carried  those  deere««  to  the 
tomitia  of  aaaembly  of  the  people  for  their  a|jpw- 
batton,  there  likewise  he  supported  them  snth  a 
repetition  of  the  same  topiei^  and  with  the  naoal 
ferea  of  hia  efoquenoe.*        « 

In  the  nrean  time,  Antony,  being  anived  an 
the  frontier  of  Qanl,  tleapatched  an  ofliuw  >a  Da* 
dmufe  Brutus,  "with  a  copy  of  his  own  comnuasion 
from  the  Roman  pcoph,  and  with  an  order  la 
eaacnate  tha  province.    To  thia  maasaia  he  had 
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hi  lOTfrar,  thai  Deeimw  BfatM  iwld  bii  eom- 
mftnd  hf  authoritj  of  the  Romui  feiiale^  who 
sloiie,  by  Um  bw%  were  etititiBd  to  diepofe  of  the 
|»roviiiOQS ;  aod  thsthe  ivoold  not  eorreiidct  what 
the  lawe  of  hie  eouatiT  had  enjoined  bmi  to  do- 
lc»dL  Antony,  after  having  lo  no  parpoae  ex- 
changed Tepeatod  nweeeye  on  thie  aiilf|eet,  oon- 
tinoed  hie  march  into  the  provinee^  and  Ibroed 
Bnitoi^  with  two  kgbne  and  eoroe  new  leviee, 
that  were  under  hie  command,  to  throw  himaelf 
into  Motioa,  where  he  had  fimned  aome  msffa- 
sines  from  the  atoree  and  provieiona  he  wae  able 
to  eollect  in  tlw  neighbourhood,  ami  where  he 
propooed  to  wait  for  the  enooours  which  he  was 
made  to  expect  ftmn  Rome.  Antony  advanced 
to  Bunonia  and  CUulerna,  took  poeeeeaioa  of 
theae  pbwea,  and  having  invested  Mutina,  began 
to  knaege  it  in  ferm. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflhin 
in  the  end  of  Deeember,  about 
ten  months  after  the  death  of 
Cesar.*  On  the  6rrt  of  Januaiy, 
the  consuls  Panaa  and  Hiitioi, 
being  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  proceeded  to  the  se- 
nate from  the  tonplp,  where  they 
bad  ofierrd  the  usual  sacrifices  i 
and  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
nineteenth  diT  December,  moved 
this  assembly  to  take  under  oon- 
sideratira  the  picsent  state  of  the 
lepuidic.**  Panaa  having  stated 
the  subject,  called  upon  hb  fiither- 
in-bw,  CL  Fusios  Oalenus  to  da- 
liver  his  opinion.  This  senator 
being  diapooed  to  favour  Antony  advised,  that 
they  should  not  rashly,  take  any  violent  readu- 
tion ;  that  they  should  send  a  deputation  to  the 
bte  oonsiri,  with  instructions  from  the  senate  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  return  to  his  duty. 
This  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Cicero^ 
wfao^  In  a.  speech  still  extant,"  insisted  that  An- 
tony was  already  in  effect  dedared  an  enemy,  and 
ouzht  to  be  reduced  by  fofce,  not  gained  by  ne- 
gotiation and  treaty.  lie  recounted  the  violences 
committed  by  him  in  his  late  consulate,  paiticu- 
krlythe  acts  which  he  ixpomulgaled  under  the 
preten<*e  of  Ccsai's  memorials  and  wilL  **  From 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  this  present  hour,** 
he  said,  '*  Antony  alone  has  had  the  impudence 
to  preeent  himaelf  in  this  assembly,  escorted  by  a 
mitttary  force.  The  kings  never  attempted  it 
The  budest  adventurer^  and  they  who  were  most 
forward  to  revive  the  xingly  power,  never  ven- 
tured so  for.  I  remember  Cmna ;  T  have  seen 
SyHa;  and  bat  of  all.  Cesar.  These  were  the 
perMms,  who  since  tne  expulsion  of  Tarqutn, 
DUide  the  greatest  advaneea  to  kinsly  power.  1 
do  not  say  that  they  were  nnatteikbd  in  the  ae- 
nate;  or  that  their  retmue  were  always  unarmed; 
they  wer^  folk»wed  only  by  a  few,  and  with  con- 
cealed weapons.  But  this  daring  aasassm  paraded 
in  the  streets  vrith  a  miHtaTy  power,  moving  in 
oohorti  under  arms,  with  all  the  forms  of  a  r^o- 
lar  march.  He  posted  a  body  of  arehem  with 
their  quivers  full,  and  even  chests  of  spare  ar- 
rows ror  immediate  and  continued  action,  on  the 
very  steps  by  which  senators  were  to  ascend  into 
the  temple  of  Concord;  yon  have  ordered  pub- 
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lie  tbanka  to  the  troope  that  have  drawn  their 
swords  against  him ;  you  have  extolled  the  ^ne- 
roua  magnanimity  of  a  young  man,  who^  without 
waiting  for  your  cfMnmission,  brought  a  hasty 
power  to  cover  tbo  dtj^  from  his  violence ;  and 
are  you  now  deliiicvatmg  whether  you  are  ta 
aoothe  hb  fury  with  negntbtion,  or  to  meet  it 
with.  fiireelB  If  you  aend  deputies  to  hb  camp^  no 
fflattnr  with  what  message,  you  will  appear  to  sur 
render}  \iiu  will  appear  to  distrust  your  own  cause; 
you  will  damp  the  ardour  of  your  own  troopa; 
and  you  will  abake  the  foith  of  the  provincea.** 

Such  waa  the  purport  of  Cicere^s  speech  r^  % 
specting  the  conduct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of 
Dedmus  Brutus,  of  Lepidus^  of  Octavius,  of  the 
legions,  and  of  the  veterans;  and  of  L.  Fjpatu- 
leius  the  tribune,  who  led  the  Legio  Maitia  m  tlie 
late  choice  of  theirpaity.  In  the  doae  of  the 
apeech,  he  moved,  That  suitabb  honours  should 
be  decreed  to^each ;  that  the  aenate  should  ratify 
all  the  prooeedinfls  of  Brutus  in  defending  Ifaie 
province  of  Gaul;  that  Lemdus  shouU  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Octavius  should  have 
the  rank  of  proprctor,  be  confirmed  in  his  present 
command,  and  be  entitled  to  sue  for  the  offices, 
of  state  before  the  legal  age;  that  three  years  of' 
the  a^  appointed  by  bw^  should  he  dispensed  > 
with  in  behalf  of  Egnatuleius ;  that  the  veterani^ 
who  had  taken  arms  under  Octavius,  and  the 
legions,  who  had  deserted  from  Antony  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  fsommonweahh,  should. have  the 
gratuitiea  that  were  promised  to  them  by  Octa- 
vius ;  and  at  the  enu  of  the  present  war  should 
have  grants  of  land,  and  a  perpetual  exemption 
to  thranoelves  and  their  chilaren  from  every  nnili- 
tary  service,  in  hb  encomium  on  Brutus,  he  in- 
rinuated  the  praise  that  was  due  to  him,  as  a 
partner  in  the  oonsfsiacy  asainst  Ccaar;  but. 
not  to  oflfend  the  partisans  of  Octavius,  decKnea 
entering  folly  on  that  subject  He  pledged  him- 
self for  tne  future  behaviour  of  Octavius.  "  Thb 
admirabb  youns  man,**  he  said,  "having  once 
tasted  of  true  pory,  having  found  himself  held 
forth  N  the  senate,  by  the  people^  and  by  all  or- 
ders of  men  as  a  cittsoen  dear  to  his  oountiy,  and 
as  the  guardbn  of  the  commonwealth,  never  can 
place  any  other  species  of  distincti^  or  honour 
in  competition  with  this.  If  Julius  Cesar  had 
found  himself^  at  so  eariy  a  period  of  life,  in  such 
an  illustrious  point  of  view,  lie  never  would  have 
sought  for  preferment  by  courting  the  popobce^ 
nor  have  betaken  himself  to  measures  inconipati- 
bb  with  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of 
thb  young  man  b  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love 
of  the  reiHiblic,  respect  to  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  desire  of  real  glory  are  bb  ruling 
paarions.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
konour  in  the  most  positive  aasunnces  to  yoU) 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promise,  I  undertake,  I  engase  that  C.  Cesar 
will  continue  towarda  the  republic  thb  conduct 
which  he  now  bokb,  and  that  he  will  always  be 
what  you  wbh,  and  what  you  would  choose  that 
he  should  be.*' 

Octavius^  vre  may  suppoae,  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure. Minded  Cicero  with  hb  fisttery ;  yet  in  tina 
panegyric  there  was  probably  more  of  what  the 
orator  wished  to  recommend  to  Octavius,  than  of 
what  he  beUeved  to  be  hb  original  intention ;  but 
tins  designing  young  man  was  not  to  be  caught 
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in  tuch  mtrec  He  knew  too  well  how  to  retort 
these  ertifioea,  e^en  at  an  age,  when  others 
ecaroely  knew  that  auch  arts  are  prailiaed ;  and 
the  experienced  Cicero^  iwith  all  toe  penetration 
and  wit  for  whic^  he  was  eminent,  was  the  dupe 
of  a  youth  who  possessed  the  deepest  of  all  artifices, 
that  of  soflTeriiig  himself  in  apnearance  to  he  de- 
ceived, while  in  reality  he  employed  the  cunning 
of  others  to  his  own  purpeee.' 

L.  Piso,  with  a  considerable  party  in  the  senate, 
inclined  to  moderate  the  resolutions  that  were 
proposed  against  Antony.  He  contended  that 
no  Roman  citixen  could  be  condemned  unheard ; 
that  the  senate  could  do  no  more  than  appoint 
him  a  day  of  trial,  and  cite  him  to  answer  for 
himself.  The  time  of  the  first  meeting  being 
already  spent  in  this  debate,  the  senate  adjourn* 
ed ;  and  tnc  subject  being  resumed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  is  said^  that  Fusius  Calenus,  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  reproach,  retorted  on  Cicero 
the  invective  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  had 

Eronuuneed  against  Antony.  He  rpproached 
im  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  accused 
him  of  a  presumption,  which  was  supported  only 
bv  a  talent  for  declamation,  often  employed  by 
him  against  the  best  citizens,  never  m  bringing 
real  cruninals  of  state  to  punishment.  "  What 
have  you  done,"  he  said,  accosting  Cicero, 
**  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  merit  the  high  de- 
gree of  consideration  to  which  you  biy  claim  1  In 
what  war  have  we  ever  prevailed  under. your 
auspices'?  What  accession  of  territory  have  you 
ever  gained  to  the  Roman  state  1  Even  in  respect 
to  your  boasted  talent  for '•peaking,  you  do  hot 
impose  upon  the  world  the  labours  of  retirement 
ibr  the  prompt  efifosions  of  eloquence ;  and  you 
publish  luirangueB,  which  you  had  neither  the  in- 
vention to  conceive,  nor  the  courage  to  deliver  in 
the  face  of  any  public  assembly,  or  in  the  midst 
of  any  real  aflfairs."  He  accused  Cicero  of  having 
forced  Catiline  into  rebellion,  and  of  having  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial,  Cornelius  Lentuius, 
and  other  Roman  citizens  of  rank;  of  having 
lighted  the  fire  of  dissension  among  the  leaders  of 
the  present  unhappy  divisions  that  continued  to 
tear  the  republic,  and  of  having  blown  up  the 
flames  whicli%till  continued  to  consume  the  state*; 
of  having  meanly  abandoned  the  cause  of  Pomr 
pey  upon  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  having 
instigated  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Ciesar, 
even  after  he  himself  had  implored  hitf  mercy, 
and  accepted  of  his  protection.  He  reproached 
him  with  a  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude,  in  this 
attempt  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic  against 
the  late  consul,  to  whose  clemency  he  himmlf  was 
indebted  for  his  life.  Having  mixed  this  invec- 
tive with  the  defence,  and  even  with  the  praises 
of  Antony,  he  concluded  with  calling  upon  the 
senate  to  consider  how  abaunl  it  would  be  to  de- 
clare war  upon  a  magistrate,  who  acted  by  com- 
mission from  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  of  which  they  had  given  him  the  com- 
mand, and  in  the  very  province  which  they  had 
committed  to  his  government;  and  this  mereljr  in 
support  of  a  young  man  who  had  presumed,  with  - 
out  any  public  authority,  to  levy  war  against  a 
^man  officer  of  the  highest  lanx,  and  in  favour 
of  a  rebel  who  had  presumed  forcibly  to  retein  a 
province,  which  the  Roman  people  had  ordered 
aim  to  surrender.    "  Such  men,"  he  said,  "  were 

1  Cioer.  Philip,  v.        S  Appian.  ds  Bell.  Civ.  Ub.  Ui. 


indeed  the  enemies  of  the  republic ;  but  be  did 
not  move  for  any  formal  dedaration  a^nat  them. 
The  times,"  he  observed,  "  will  notsufler  ns  to  do 
all  that  ought  to  be  done."  He  moved  only  that 
messengers  should  be  instantly  despatched  to  all 
the  parties  at  war  in  this  unfortunate  oontest; 
that  all  of  them  shouU  be  required  to  lay  doim 
their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  decisioiis  of  the 
senate ;  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  disobey,  it 
would  then  be  full  time  to  declare  him  a  public  ene- 
my, and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the  usual  and  regolar 
powers  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  comnionwealth, 
and  to  reduce  disorderly  subjerts  to  their  duty.' 

Such  are  the  abuses  of  an  admired  art,  mm  vile 
and  odious  in  ite  falsehoods,  as  in  the  genaine 
effusions  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  respectable  ;  and 
this  speech,  compared  with  aome  of  the  foriner, 
which  were  delivered  relating  to  the  same  per- 
sons, may  serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  orfonn 
with  which  the  same  subjects  and  charactera  may 
be  covered  in  debate,  and  by  which  public  aasem- 
blies  may  be  perplexed  in  their  councils.  The 
majority  of  the  senate  were  aware  however  of  An- 
tony's designs^  and  knew  the  danger  of  sufl^nng 
him  to  get  a  military  establishment,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  furmidable  army  within  the  Alps; 
and  they  would  probably  have  come  to  m  severe 
resolution,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  had  not  inter- 
posed  for  that  day,  and  forbid  their  proceeding 
any  farther  on  the  subject. 

The  senate  was  agi^in  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  relatioDS  and 
family  of  Antony,  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dnin,  and  intimate  friends  went  into  mourning 
passed  the  night  in  visiting  the  principal  mem- 
bers, or  in  waiting  for  the  people,  as  they  PMed 
in  the  streets,  to  implore  their  protection.  W  ben 
th»  senate  was  about  to  assemble,  this  omnpany 
of  suppliants  took  their  station  on  the  stepaof  thie 
temple,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  the  membera 
as  tiiey  {lassed. 

This  solemn  council,  when  met,  on  coming  to 
the  question,  took,  as  is  common  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  middle  course  between  theextremea  which 
were  pointed  out  to  them.  They  so  far  tremted 
Antony  as  a  friend,  as  to  order  a  deputation  of 
their  own  members  to  attend  him  in  his  camp ; 
but  the  message  which  they  sent  by  this  deputa- 
tion, sounded  more  like  a  declaration  of  «^r,  than 
an  overture  of  reconciliation  or  of  a  peaoe.^  Tbey 
commanded  him^not  to  disturb  in  his  government 
Dccimus  Brulus,  whom  they  qualifi^  with  the 
appellation  of  consul-elect;  not  to  lay  siege  to 
Mutina;  not  to  lay  waste  the  province;  not  to 
make  any  levies  of  forces,  or  to  presume  to  con- 
tinue in  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  senate 

L.  Piso,  Philippus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  be- 
ing deputed  to  carry  these  orders,  had  fiuther  in 
charge  to  signify  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  senate,  and  the  high  esteem  and  nonoui*  in 
which  they  were  held  on  account  of  their  conduct. 
The  senate  at  the  same  time  entered,  on  their 
own  records,  the  honorary  decrees  which  had 
been  passed  in  &vour  of  Decimus  Brutus,  Octa* 
viui*,  Egnatuleiua,  and  the  army,  in  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Cicero ;  and  resolved,  that 
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the  gratnitiei  already  paid  J>7  Octavios  lo  the 
veteranfl,  and  to  the  legions  who  had  lately  come 
over  from  Antony,  should  be  refunded  from  the 
treasury;  that,  lands  should  be  allotted,  and  a 
continual  exemption  be  given  to  them  from  all 
military  service  after  the  present  war. 

When  the  deputies  were  gone  with  the  mes- 
sage which  they  nad.  received  from  the  senate,  the 
party  of  Antony  at  Rome  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  people,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  all  the 
consequences  that  were  likely  to  follow  from  the 
kte  resolutions.  They  extolled  the  happy  effects 
of  moderation  and  peace,  observed  that  Antony 
was  a  person  of  a  aarinff  and  impetuous  spirit, 
and  oughir  not  to  have  been  incensed ;  that  his 

rLy  was  strong ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  would 
joined  by  numbers  of  profligate  men,  €ot 
whom  no  attempt  was  too  arduous,  dnd  acainst 
whom  the  friends  of  the  republic  could  not  be  too 
much  on  their  guard.^ 

While  men  were  amused  with  such  discourses 
at  Rome,  Serrius  Suipidus^  one  of  the  three  de- 
puties on  whom  the  senate  chiefly  relied  for  the 
effect  t)f  their  commission,  died  on  the  journey. 
The  other  two  were  kindly  received  by  Antony, 
and  admitted  without  any  jeabusy  or  distrust  to 
visit  the  approaches  he  had  made,  and  the  works 
he  had  erected,  against  the  town  of  Mutina. 

While  the  siege  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, the  commissioners  were  received  with 
aflTected  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  senate ; 
Were  told  that  Antony  would  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince, disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  private 
station ;  that  he  would  forget  the  past,  and  agree 
to  a  sincere  reconciliation,  provided  that  the  le- 
gions then  under  his  command,  that  his  cavalry 
and  his  guards  were  property  rewarded  aind  ac- 
commodated with  grants  of  lanicl,  and  put  upon  the 
same  footing  in  alF  these  respects  with  the  troops 
of  Octavius ;  provided  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  been  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dolabella,  should  be  confirmed;  that 
the  acts  taken  from  the  will  and  memoirs  of  his 
late  colleague  should  be  ratified ;  that  no  account 
should  be  required  of  the  money  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ops ;  that  the  septem- 
viri,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  should  nut 
suflfer  for  what  they  had  doni)  in  delivering  it  into 
his  hands :  that  a  general  indemnity  should  pass 
in  favour  of  all  his  adherents ;  that  his  act  relat- 
ing to  judicatures  should  not  be  repealed ;  that 
upon  these  conditions  he  would  evacuate  the 
Ghdlia  Togata,*  but  retain  the  Comata,'  with  six 
legions,  to  be  completed  with  draughts  from  the 
troops  now  under  Decimus  Brutus;  that  he 
should  have  this  force  aa  long  as  Marcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cassius  should  remain  under  arms ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  retain  his  division 
of  the  province  for  five  years. 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  the  principal  articles,  by 
means  of  the  conditions  wKlch  he  took  care  to 
subjoin ;  and,  in  order  entirely  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  his  antagonists,  he  sent  to  Rome,  in  the 
company  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  his  quas- 
tor,  of  the  name  of  Cotyla,  with  orders  to  solicit 
his  interest,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  senators  and 
principal  citizens. ^^^  Complaining  of  the  ascend- 
ant his  enemies  hadgainea  in  the  senate,  "  With 
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what  oduntenanoe,"  he  sakl,  "  can  they  arraign 
the  administration  of  Cnsar,  while  they  submit 
to  that  of  Cicero  1  If  they  allege  that  Ccaar  was 
an  usurper,  what  is  this  uioero,  who  pretends  to 
dictate  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  suspend  die 
ordera  of  the  Roman  people?  Let  him  know 
that  I  claim  the  province  or  Graul,  in  consequent 
of  an  appointment  from  the  highest  authority  m 
the  state,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  treat 
DecioHis  Brutus  as  a  rebel,  if  he  persist  in  with- 
hokliog  it  from  me.  The  life  of  tnis  traitor  shall 
atone  for  that  noble  Mood  which  he  shed  in  the 
senate-house,  and  shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which 
Cicero  is  fiist  involving  the  senate  itself."" 

Antony,  in  th»  commissbn  to  his  quesior, 
and  in  his  public  declarations,  joined  with  the  in- 
solence of  the  matter,  afl[ected  expressions  of  fub- 
miasion  to  the  senate;  and  made  a  variety  of 
proposals,  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  curry  favour 
with  the  army,  whose  interest  he  pretended  to 
have  greatly  at  heart  The  deputies, -who  had 
been  employed  on  this  unsuccessful  business,  in- 
curred much  public  censure.  It  was  unworthy 
of  L.  Piso  and  of  L.  Philippusi  it  was  said,  to 
hold  any  interoouiae  with  a  rebel,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  oiden  that  were  sent  to  bim.^ 
Under  this  sense  of  the  matter,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  Antony,  and  that  every  senator 
s&onld  assume  the  miUtaiy  habit  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  even  by  Lucius  Casar,  uncle  to 
Antony ;  a  decree  was  framed  upon  it,  and  pass- 
ed'without  opposition,  b^  which  the  army  under 
his  command  were  required,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  down  their  arms.» 

Upon  this  resolution,  obtained  by  those  who 
strove  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth, 
ffreat  rejoicings  were  made  over  all  Italy,  and  it 
did  not  then  appear  from  whence  any  real  dan- 
ger could  arise  to  the  authority  of  laws^  which 
were  so  properly  sunported.  %  The  consuls,  it  was 
observed,  acted  vritn  great  vigour ;  the  senate, 
tbe  middling  class,  annthe  citizens  in  general,  ex- 
pressed great  zeal.M  The  people  crowded  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  tne  levies  that  were  or- 
dered. >*  The  reputation  which  Cicero  gained  in 
bringing  public  affaire  into  this  situation,  set  him 
at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  while  it 

e laced  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  in  his 
ands,  it  made  him  an  object  of  great  animosity 
to  the  opposite  ^arty,  and  of  aome  envy  to  many 
persons  of  principal  consideration  in  his  own.  ft 
was  under  the  impression  of  these  circumstances^ 
he  complained  that  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  timid,  or  ill  affected  to*  the  cause 
of  the  republic.10 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  the 
consuls,  and,  jointly  with  them,  to  Octavius,  in 
the  capacity  of  proprstor.  Ordera  were  likewise 
despatched  to  Lepidus  and  to  Plancus,  to  co- 
operate* with  these  officeis.  The  first  was  yet  on 
his  march  into  Spain,  through  t^e  province  <^ 
Narbonne ;  the  otner  was  ported  on  tne  Rhone.^' 
The  treasuiy  being  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
late  embezzlements,  that  there  was  not  money 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  service,  it  was  agreed 
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that  an  GitiWM  shoiitd  pay  (ha  ilve  and  twvntieth 
pait  of  all  their  effects ;  that  the  aenatois  ahoalil 

Cy,  over  and  above,  a  certain  rate  for  all  the 
uses  or  tenement*  they  either  poaMawd  or  lei 
to  tenants,  and  that  in  aid  of  thne  aappliea,  le- 
quifltiona  of  money  and  of  anna  ahoulu  be  made 
torouffh  all  the  towns  of  Ital^. 

In  the  mean  time,  Octavius,  without  waiting 
for  the  authorit?  with  which  the  aenate  had  lately 
invested  him,  bad  followed  Antony  acnas  the 
Apennines^  and  took  post  with  his  army  at  the 
Forum  ComeliU  on  toe  hmhI  from  Ariminam' 
to  Mutina.*  The  nwieagci  which  passed  be- 
tween the  senate  and  Antony,  as  well  as  the  de- 
lays which  the  consuls,  nncler  the  pielenoe  of 
winter,  made  in  advandn^  with  their  foicea^  gave 
him  some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Panaa  waa  em* 
ployed  at  Rome  in  conducting  the  new  leviea 
Hirtiua^  though  deatined  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
Join  Octavius,  was  still  detained  by  indispoation.^ 
Antony  continued  the  siege  of  Mutina  without 
interruption. 

Octavius,  after  having  sent  many  preasing 
meangea  to  hasten  the  march  of  tho  consul,  was 
at  hut  ioiifed  by  him  at  the  Forum  Comelii,  and 
they  advai|oed  together ;  forofd  the  poata  which 
Antony  had  eatablished  at  Clatema  and  Bono- 
nia,  and  encamped  at  the  latter  of  theso  phoea.* 
Here  they  were  still  separated  bv  the  Rhenua 
and  Lavinius  from  the  army  of  Antony,  which 
covered  the  siege  of  Mutina,  aad  were  fwecluded 
from  any  communication  with  the  town.  They 
endeavoured,  however,  to  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
pixweh  to  the  besieged ;  and  for  thb  purposci  toe 
country  being  flat,  they  hoiited  Kghts  on  the 
highest  trees;  but  not  relying  entirely  on  these 
sitfiials,  they  employed  a  dexteroUa  swimmer, 
who  undertook  to  pass  into  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  the  intelligenoe 
of  their  arrival  engraved  on  a  plate  of  metaL 

Upon  thia  information,  Brutus  was  oonfirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  defending  the  place  to  the  laat 
extremity,  and  prevailed  on  the  ganiaon,  under 
the  hopes  of  a  apeed  v  relief  to  persevere  in  the 
toils  and  dingen  of  their  prpeent  aervioe.* 

The  aenate,  notwithatanding  that  they  consi- 
dered the  preservation  of  the  republic  as  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  thiwe  who  could  hope  to  partake 
in  its  honouri,  and  believed  that  the  present  con- 
suls, Hirtius  and  Pansa,  were  sincerely  embarked 
in  its  cause;  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
.  they  placed  in  Octavius  as  oppMed  to  Antony, 
,  they  stiti  relied  chiefly  on  tbon  who  had  taken 
'  an  active  part  against  the  late  usurpation  of 
Casar,  and  looked  to  Brutus  and  Caasius  for  a 
principal  aupport  against  the  remaina  of  that  mili- 
tary fiiction.  On  Biis  account,  they  had  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  Antony  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  eastern  provtnoes,  reinstated  Marcus 
Bratm  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and 
Caaans  in  that  of  Syria ;  and,  by  th^ae  ap- 
pointmenta,  placed  the  whole  resources  of  the 
eommonwealth,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  empire,  under  their  au- 
thority.7 

Marcus  Brutus  and  Caasius  had  left  Italy  in 
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tha  preceding  Ai^ubul    BnrtiM  rad 
through  Lnoania.    Thither  Poraa  aecoMpnnied 

him,  with  the  melancholy  praapeet  of  pmm^ 
perhapa  for  ever.  While  ahe  endeavooivd  to 
conceal  her  grief,  ahe  waa  hKmyed  into  teaia  by 
the  sight  ora  picture,  which  reiiteaented  tlw 
partingof  Hector  and  A  ndromache.  Oneoftlie 
company,  without  otwerving  the  dwftnm  which 
Poreia  acemed  to  feel,  repeated  fran  Hooier  thm 
lineafrom  which  tins  picture  waa  taken*  Afy 
father^  my  brolher,  aid  mp  kus^nd  an,  Abd- 
toTf  aU  ui  thee*  *'Bttt  I  cannot  reply,'*  and 
Brutvai  '*  in  the  woidsof  Hector,  gota  ikf  immida^ 
and  mitui  thy  Utom ;  for  althonni  Poraa  is  defi- 
cient in  strength  of  body,  in  her  mind  ahe  ia 
Ibnned  to  great  aflaira.''^ 

Brutua,  naving  embarked  at  Elea,  aailed  into 
Greece^  where  be  was  received  with  every  mnrk 
of  respect  Here  he  seemed  to  devote  nimacif 
entirel3r  to  itudy ;  but  had  hii  agents  empkjcd 
to  provide  what  waa  necessary  against  the  stomi^ 
wmch  he  had  reaaon  to  eipect.  He  aent  Hcto^ 
tntus  into  Macedonia  to  aound  the  disposition  «f 
the  troops  in  that  province,  and  drew  about  Un- 
self  all  the  young  Ronsna  who  "were  then  at 
Athena,  attending  the  different  schools  which 
still  supported  tha  reputation  of  that  place. 

While  Brutus  remained  in  Greece,  a  bedy  «f 
troopa,  under  the  command  of  an  ofltoer,  aaaed 
Apuleiua,io  with  a  aum  of  momnr  amounting  In 
sixteen  thouaand  talentf^  ooUected  lium  the  reve. 
nue  of  Asia,  were  delivered  up  to  him.  The 
troopa  who  had  aerved  lately  under  Vatiniua  ia 
lllyricum,  being  then  at  E^nachium,  deaeitcd 
from  their  commander  to  ioin  him."  Thoae  m- 
der  Caiua  Antoniua,  at  ApoUonia,  followed  this 
example.  Part  of  Dohbella's  Ibnxa,  who  wen 
marching  under  Cinna  into  Asia,  likewiae  left 
their  party  to  join  thai  of  the  repubUc*'  As 
Brutus  waa  oonaidered  in  Macedonia  and  Thcn- 
aaly  as  reviving  the  paity  of  Pompey,  many  wfaa 
had  aerved  umier  that  leader,  and  were  tK  di»> 
pemd  in  thoae  ^rts,  flocked  to  hie  standiud,  an 
that  the  new  leviea  he  bad  ordered,  were  aoon 
completed  to  the  amount  of  four  leciona  and  6^9 
hundred  horre.  A  great  convoy,  wiSb  auarearaa^ 
whkh  Casar  had  provided  for  the  Parthian  wu; 
ami  which,  by  the  order  of  Antony,  were  then  In 
be  again  returned  into  Italy,  were  inlerofepted  by 
bun  at  Demetriaa.  Upon  the  order  of.the  aenate 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  greater 
part  of  the  province,  then  under  the  command  of 
Hortensins,  acknowledged  hia  authority.  At  his 
departure  from  Athene  many  c^  the  young  Ro- 
man nobility  made  a  part  of  his  retinue,  and 

ofMi        


among  theae,  the  aon  oT  Marcos  Tulhus 
whoy  tnoa|{h  with  a  senius  for  lectera  inferior  to 
that  of  his  lather,  became  nevertheless  disdn. 
guished  as  a  soldier  in  the  course  of  the  war.** 

Caasius^  at  the  sameiiine,  had  gone  with  the 
utmost  deapatch  into  Syria,  to  prevent  Dolabeila, 
who  waa  sent  Ivy  the  opposite  party  to  take  poa> 
aeaaiott  of  that  province.  He  nad  rDoei\-cd  aoma 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  from  Trehoniu^ 
then  coomandiog  at  Smyrna,  and  prevailed  with 

•»U  »»rix»i|T«(, Iliad,  lib  t1.  v  Oft. 

Q  For  thMe  particiilari.  Flutsreli  quotes  yoiiof  Bl- 
balus.  the  mn  of  Poreia  by  a  Ibnner  busbaad,  wbo  was 
presMit.    PtutaialL  in  flniio. 

10  Cieer.  ruiipi  vil.    II  Dio.  Qist.  Ubi  alvii.a*  ST. 
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pan  of  the  etmhy  of  Dolabefla,  on  tbeir  maieh 
through  the  provmoe  of  Asia,  to  abandon  their 
leader.  With  thcae  foroni,  he  advanced  into  Ci- 
iida,  reduced  the  dty  of  Tanui^  and  oontanopd 
hie  march,  Tvith  a  reepectable  appearance,  into  his 
intended  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  CaasluiL  the  foicea  of  Syria 
were  divided,  and  the  opposite  partiee  had  actn- 
ally  committed  hostilities  against  each  other.  The 
troops  which  had  been  stationed  there  b^  Jnlius 
Casar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mutinied,  and 
|iad  put  Seztus  Julius,  a  yoog  n^o  who  com- 
inuiaed  them,  to  death.  They  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  command  of  CncUius  Bessus,  one 
of  Pompey*s  offioen,  who,  having^  escaped  from 
Phairnha,  then  lay  at  Tyre,  and  in  this  change 
of  their  leader,  declared  for  the  party  of  the  re- 
public They  defeated  Statins  Murous,  whom 
Ctfsar  had  ordered,  with  three  legions,  to  reduce 
them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  bring  against 
them  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions  more  from 
Bythinia,  under  Marcus  Crispus.  This  officer 
had  accordingly  brought  these  foroes,  and  was 
actually  engi^«d  in  the  siege  of  Apamea^  to 
which  Bassusned  retired  wlwn  Cassius  arrived 
in  Syria. 

Then  were  now  in  this  fwnvince,  engamd  on 
opposite  sides,  no  less  than  eight  legions.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Cassius,  the  two  mrions  under 
Baasus  declared  for  him ;  and  soon  after  the  other 
six,  moved  by  the  authority  of  his  comaus^n 
from  the  senate,  or  gained  by  his  personal  cha- 
lacter  and- address,  followed  this  example.  Four 
more  legions^  who,  intending  to  jcAn  Dolabella, 
were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Palestine,*^ 
were  intercepted,  and  forced  to  receive  his  orders 
as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by  these  differ- 
ent  accessions^  amounted  to  twelve  legions. 

Upon  the  Brst  suspicion  that  Brutus  and  Cas- 
aiiis  intended  to  posMSS  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant provinces,  Dolabella,  to  whom,  by  the 
influen6e  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  assigned,  set  out  from  Rome,  and  with  all 
possible  mligence  jjoined  some  troops  that  were 
plAoed  to  receive  mm  on  the  side  ot  Macedonia, 
passed  the  Hdlespont,  and  continued  his  route 
to  the  east  In  pnasing  through  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  had  an  interview  at  Bmyma  with  Tre- 
boniusi  profeassd  a  friendship  for  himi  affected 
great  respect  for  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy 

r'lnst  Cesar,  and  a  seal  for  the  restosation  of 
commonwealth.  AfVer  this  conference  with 
the  governor  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion  with  the  most  pacific  appearances  on  the 
route  to  Ephesus ;  and  having  by  these  means  put 
Treboniosoff  his  guard,  be  returned  in  the  night, 
surprised  the  city  of  Smyrna,  seiaed  on  the  per- 
son of  the  governor,  and,  with  many  insults,  put 
him  to  the  torture,'*  continuing  him  under  it  for 
eome  days,  in  t>n)er  to  extort  a  discoverer  of  the 
treasure  wMch  he  supposed  to  be  hid  in  some 
repository  of  the  province;  but  on  the  thiid  day, 
Dolabella  having  satiated  his  mind  with  these 
cruelties,  gave  oiden  that  Trebooius  should  be 
strangled,  his  head  severed  from  the  body,  and 
exposed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while  the  umbs 
were  dragged  through  the  streets. 

This  murder,  being  committed  on  the  perron 
of  a  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  raiped  a 

14  Ola  Cass.  lib.  xlvii.  e.  96. 27  Mw     U  |bU.i6.». 
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genenl  indignation.  Dolabella  was  declared  a 
public  enemV  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
Far  against  him  was  committed  to  Caius  Cassius^ 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
and  who,  together  with  Marcus  Brutus,  was  au- 
thoriaed  by  rormal  decrees  to  retain  all  the  forces 
the^  had  assembled,  and  all  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  possessed,  and  to  employ  them 
according  to  their  ovm  judgment,  where  toe  ser- 
vice of  the  republic  seemed  most  to  require  their 
exertions.!* 

Thus  the  flames  of  war,  which  were  already 
lighted  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
opposite  armies  before  Mutina  continued  during 
toe  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their  at- 
tempte  to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the  be- 
sieged, had  frequent  skirmishes '  and  |»Ttial 
engagementa.  The  chief  direction  of  affairs  at 
Rfxiie,  in  the  mean  tinie^  bad  devolved  on  Cicero, 
who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people,  with  all 
the  powen  of  hn  eloquence  a^inst  Antony. 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
notwithstanding  inclined  to  favour  this  declared 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  Ventidius  in  par- 
tienlajr,  who  |)TOfes8ed  to  range  himself  under 
Octavius^  was  in  reality  warmly  attached  to  his 
rival ;  and,  in  order  to  serve  him,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  Cicera  and  the  other  heads  of  the  re- 
publican party.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  vetemns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  his  design 
being  suspected,  and  the  persons  against  whom  it 
was  directed  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  with- 
drawn to  places  of  safety,  he  turned  away  to  Fice- 
num,  and  there  waited  tlie  issue  of  the  campaign.'^ 
The  aenate.  during  the  dependence  of  these 
operations,  as  m  full  possession  of  the  republic, 
devised  laws,  to  prevent  for  the  future  those 
abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  disor- 
ders. They  resolved,  that  no  extraordinaiy  com- 
misdon  of  any  kind  should  be  given  to  any  sin- 
fie  person,  or  any  provincial  appointment  nro- 
wnged  beyond  a  year.*  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  separate  addresses  were  presented  to 
them  from  Lepidus  and  from  Plancus,  warmly 
recommendinff  an  accommodation  with  Antony.'* 
Cicero  made  his  observations  on  this  conduct,  in 
a  letter  to  Plancus  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  kalends 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  March ;  but  he  delivers 
.  himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  subject  with  more 
warmth;  alluding  to  some  recent  honours  which 
had  been  received  by  this  officer,  and  for  which 
he  neglected  to  maxe  the  proper  acknowledg- 
BKnta.  **  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  you  wish 
to  reconcile  your  fellow-citizens  to  each  other.  If 
you  could  procure  them  peace  without  slavery, 
you  would  perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to 
your  country,  and  acquire  much  honour  to  your- 
self; hot  if.  under  the  title  of  peace,  we  are  again 
to  become  the  slaves  of  a  profligate  villain,  be  as- 
sured that  every  man  in  his  senses  will  prefer 
death.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  will  be  wiae 
in  you  to  desist  frotn  a  proposal,  which  neither 
the  senate,  the  people,  nor  any  good  man  ean 
approve."* 


16  Ciesr.  PUlifk  zi. 

17  Ibid.  zii.    Cieer.  ad  FamiUar.  lib.  z.  e|>.  10. 
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NotwithitMiding  tbete  ientimenUi  publicly 
declared  by  n.  peraon,  then  soppoeed  to  be  at  the 
heed  of  the  republic,  numben  in  the  city  and  in 
the  senate  eepoaaed  the  cause  of  Antony.  ^  Pied, 
at  whose  house  the  wife  and  children  of  this  sup- 
posed public  enem]^  were  entertained,  openly 
eonesponded  with  htm.  The  consul  Pansa  pro- 
posed a  fresh  deputation  to  him  with  overtures  of 
peace,  and  his  paitv  in  the  senate  insidioasly  of- 
fered to  devolve  the  honour  of  this  deputation 
upon  Cicero  himself)  who  rejected  the  oner,  with 

Eoper  animadversion  on  the  danger  to  which  his 
e  must  be  eipoeed  in  the  camp  of  his  enemv, 
and  dncussed  with  his  usual  eloquence  tne 
weakness  of  the  council  itself,  as  well  as  the 
great  impropriety  of  hit  beinff  em^4o3red  in  it. 

While  this  measure  was  in  agitation,  Hirtios 
and  Octavius  appear  to  have  sent  a  joint  message 
to  Antony,  informing  him  of  what  bad  been  pro- 
posed in  the  senate,  and  desiring  a  oeantion  of 
arms,  with  liberty  to  convey  some  suuply  to  the 
sarrisonof  Mutina,  until  the  event  of  tne  senate's 
oeliberations  should  be  known.  Antony  replied 
in  terms  calculated  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 


favour  of  the  late  Cesar's  part^,  and  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  army ;  but  fuU  of  reproach  and 
contumely  against  those  who  pretended  toea* 
pouse  the   cause   of  the  commonwealth,  and 

3 gainst  the  authors  of  the  present  councils  at 
orae.  These  had  recentljr  procured  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  full  of  indignation  against  the  mur- 
derers of  Trebonius,  and  had  furnished  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius  with  a  oominiHsion 
and  warrant  to  execute  public  justice  against  Do- 
labella  on  this  account!  In  reference  to  these 
circumatanoes,  "  I  know  not  (said  Antony,  in  his 
answer  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius)  whether  I 
should  receive  more  satisfaction  from  the  death 
of  that  villain  Trebonius,  than  I  feel  indignation 
at  the  unjust  sentence  passed  against  Dwabella. 
That  the  Roman  senate  should  value  the  life  of 
that  vile  fellow  Trelionius,  more  than  they  did 
that  of  Cesar  himself,  the  father  of  hb  country, 
is  surely  provoking  enough;  but  what  must  I 
feel,  when  I  see  you  Hirtius,  whom  Cesar  has 
raisiBd  and  adorned  so  much,  that  I  am  persuaded 
you  scarcely  know  yourself;  and  when  I  see  vou, 
young  man,  who  have  no  pretence  to  considera- 
tion besides  the  name  of  Cesar,  which  you  have 
boldly  assumed,  contributing  all  in  your  power  to 
blast  the  memory  of  Cesar,  and  when  1  see  you 
both  endeavouring  to  oppress  his  friends,  com- 
mitting yourselves,  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Brutus 
and  of  Caius  Caaaius,  who  were  his  murderers ; 
and  when  I  see  you  joined  against  me  to  rescue 
firom  justice  this  assassin,  Pecimus  Brutus,  who 
had  so  aggravated'a  part  in  the  same  crime  7  But, 
the  camp  and  the  head  quarters  of  Pompey  it 
seems  are  to  be  formed  anew,  and  to  bear  the 
name  and  the  authority  of  a  Roman  senate,  and 
the  exile  Cicero  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  head  of  this 
leviving  party. 

"  You  are  employed  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Trebonius,  I  am  employed  in  avendng  that  of 
Cesar;  we,  who  were  once  the  friends  of  Cesar, 
are  like  a  troop  of  ffladiators  to  ^rt,  and  from 
opposite  sides  to  fifbt  and  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  under  the  cnrection  of  Cicero,  who  is  be- 
come master  of  the  show  I  But  for  me,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution,  and  will  neither  suffer  the 
vetazans  to^w  stripped  of  theix  just  rewardi^  nor 


the  wfongs  whkh  are  loteAded-  to  myjaAfmnd  to 
my  friends,  to^  carried  into  execotioo.  If  in 
this  I  am  supported,  and  succeed,  life  wiQ  be 
sweet;  if  I  fall,  the  thought  <tf  what  yaa  are  to 
suffer,  from  the  very  party  you  are  now  eodra- 
vouring  to  raise  up  against  me,  wUl  even  then  be 
some  consobtion.  If  the  fiction  of  Pompry  be 
so  insolent  in  ito  ruin,  I  choose  that  yoa  nther 
than  I,  should  experience  the  efiect  of  its  reoote- 
ry,  and  of  ita  retuiti  to  power." 

Antony,  in  all  his  discourses,  aflfeeted  to  he  in 
good  understanding  with  Lepidus  and  with 
Plancos,  who^  he  insinuated,  were  in  concert 
with  himself,  and  embarked  in  the  same  cause.' 
But  whatever  secrrt  correspondence  these  affions 
may  have  held  together,  they  and  Pollio  likewise 
professrd  the  highest  duty  to  the  senate,  and  af^ 
fection  to  the  commonwealth.  Planens  having; 
for  some  time  afler  the  oommenoenient  of  the 
war,  declined  any  open  declaration,  now  informed 
the  senate  in  a  public  address,  That  be  had  hi- 
thoto  been  taking  measures  to  rmder  the  decla- 
ration he  shoukl  make  nf  real  moment  to  the 
republic ;  that  he  had  remained  «Ocnt  so  knig,  not 
from  anv  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  his  party,  but 
from  a  desire  more  effectually  to  serve  that  party 
which  he  had  Ions  since  embraced;  Cliat  befbn 
he  declared  himseul  he  had  secured  the  co>openr 
tion  of  his  officer^  the  affections  of  htsarmy,  and 
of  the  whole  provinoe  in  which  he  was  stationed; 
that  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  compleie  le- 
gions well  affected  to  the  repnblic,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hberalities,  attached  ta  himsdf; 
that  the  whole  province  was  unanioooas  in  tbe 
same  cause ;  that  the  people,  with  a  seal  which  a 
concern  for  their  own  freedom  or  safety  oouJd  not 
surpass,  had  taken  arms  in  support  of  tbe  Ro> 
man  republic ;  that  he  was  re^Jy  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  either  to  retain  his  oommaod, 
or  to  resign  it  to  any  person  they  shoQld  appotnt 
to  receive  it  from  him;  that  he  would  mnam  in 
his  post,  or  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  and  bf 
the  last  of  these  measures^  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient,  draw  upon  himself  the  whole  weight 
of  the  war ;  that  provided  he  could,  bv  any  mcaiM; 
re-establish  the  commonwealth,  or  defer  its  nun, 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  indiflhrent  to  him. 
Others,  he  said,  had  declared  themselves  for  the 
senate,  while  that  body,  being  greatly  abrmed^ 
was  lavish  of  ite  commendations  and  of  its  re- 
wards; but  that  if  he  had  missed  the  time  in 
which  his  services  were  likely  to  havie  been  most 
highly  valued,  he  had  chosen  the  oersanion  which 
promised  from  them  the  greatest  benefit  to  tbe 
commonwealth,  a  consideration  which  ahooM  be 
to  him  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  highest  service 
he  could  perform.' 

Poilio,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Cicens  ^^' 
pressing  a  violent  detestation  of  Antony's  ptftf, 
and  of  the  designs  'of  their  leader. .  To  be  con- 
nected with  sucn  a  person  in  any  cause,  he  sud, 
would  be  grievous;  even  to  have  acted  under  C»- 
sar,  being  contrary  to  his  disposition  and  to  his 
principles,  was,  notwithstanding  the  drcom- 
stances  which  obliged  him  to  it,  now  become  wf- 
fident  matter  of  regret  The  experience  of  his 
condition  under  that  usurper  had  made  him  more 
sensible  of  the  value  of  freedom,  and  of  the  misery 
of  dependence  and  servitude.    "  If  any  one  fix 
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the  fataie,**  he  continued^  "vhall  pretend  to 
usurp  «uch  powersi  he  shatl  find  in  me  an  open 
and  declared  enemy.  There  ia  no  dangier  to 
which  I  will  not  expoee  myaelf  in  the  cauae  of 
freedom."' 

While  the  party  of  the  senate  apoeared  to  gain 
such  accesaons  of  strength  by  the  aeclaration  of 
80  many  military  offioen  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces, 'Decimus  Brutus  was  reduced  to  great 
fltiaits  at  Mutina ;  and  waited,  under  many  ctr- 
eumstances  of  distreas,  fbr  the  opening  of  a  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  expected  that  his  own  6te, 
and  that  of  the  republic,  might  aoon  be  deter- 
mined. On  the  approach  of  the  nroner  season, 
the  consul  Pansa,  with  the  levies  ne  nad  made, 
amounting  to  four  legions^  marched  towards  Gaul, 
and  being  arrived  at  Bononia  on  the  fourteenth 
of  April,  was  next  day  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league, who  had  taken  poet  with  Octavius,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  impede  the  proj^ress  of  the  siege. 
To  facilitate  their  junction,  Hirtius  had  detached 
the  legrion  which  waa  called  the  Martia,  with  two 
prstonan  bands,  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  to 
strengthen  the  van  of  P^nsa's  army,  in  case  they 
shouU  be  disturbed  on  their  marcli.  Antony,  at 
tike  same  time,  having  intelligence  of  their  route, 
marched  in  the  niffht  with  two  choeen  leeions, 
the  second  and  tbird,  two  prstorian  cohorts, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  troopa,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  ineffulars  and  horse.  He- took 
poet  at  a  village,  whidi  waa  called  the  Forum  Gtel- 
u>rum,  and  posting  the  horse  and  irregulars  in 
open  view  in  the  field,  at  some  distance  from  the 
vilhige,  he  placed  the  legions  and  irreffularin&n- 
try  in  ambuscade  under  the  cover  of  toe  hoikaesi 

When  Pansa's  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtius  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antonyms  horM  and  irregulars,  they 
could  not  be  restrained  until  the  posture  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  were  examined.  They 
bfoke  from  their  ranks,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  village  should  be  visited,  the^  rushed  through 
a  defile  in  a  wood  or  morass  to  intercept  the  ene- 
my, who,  appearinff  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
infantry  alone,  could,  as  thev  apprehended,  have 
no  hopes  of  safety  but  by  enJeavourinff  to  escape, 
which  it  was  necessarj  by  an  immediate  attack 
to  prevent  As  the  foremost  of  Pansa's. army 
were  passing  in  Che  most  disorderly  manner  from 
tMs  defile,  in  parauit  of  their  supposed  prey,  An- 
tony, with  the  legions,  placed  niraself  in  their 
way,  and  forced  them  to  fly  with  great  slaughter. 
Pansa  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
his  army  obliged  to  take  refuge  m  the  camp  from 
which' they  had  marched  in  the  rooming.  Here 
too  Antony  attempted  to  force  them,  but  waa  re- 

Eidsed ;  and  fearing  tl^t  his  own  retreat  might 
B  cut  off)  took  his  resolution  to  retire,  and  en- 
deavoured, without  loss  of  time,  to  rejoin  the 
main  hoJy  of  his  army  which  la^r  before  Mutina. 
Antony  was  soon  justified  in  bis  apprehensions 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  &rther  pursuit  of  his 
victory  over  Pansa  mi^ht  have  exposed  him ;  for 
Hirtius,  having  intelligence  of  the  movement  he 
had  made  in  the  night,  though  too  late  to  prevent 
its  effects,  had  left  his  camp  with  twenty  cohorts 
of  veterans,  arrived  at  the  ForunrOallorum,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  very  ground  on  which 
Panaa  had  been  defeated,  wlien  Antony,  return- 
ing from  the  pumiit  of  his  victory,  fell,  in  his 
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turn,  into  the  same  snare  whidi  he  bimael(  ■ 
few  hours  before,  had  ao  suoceasfully  laid  for  his 
enemy,  was  accordingly  surprised  and  defeated 
with  great  daughter,  4md  with  the  hiss  of  the 
eagles  or  standards  of  both  the  legiolu^  and  of 
sixty  ensigns  of  the  cohorts.  After  this  diseater, 
he  bimseu,  having  fled  with  the  cavafary,  arrived 
about  ten  at  night  in  hia  camp  about  Mutina,^ 
from  thence  sent  detachmenta  abroad  to  eoUect 
the  reniaina  of  hiaacattered  party,  or  to  fc<ni^atft 
their  retreat' 

Pansa  having  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtios 
took  the  command  of  hia  division  c^  the  army, 
and  effected  its  junction  with  his  own,  and  wim 
that  of  Octaviua. 

In  this  state  of  affain^  Antony  being  oonaider- 
ably  weakened  by  his  loss  in  the  late  action,  and 
the  enemjT  greatly  reinforced  hy  their  junction, 
he  determined  to  keep  within  hia  lines^  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await  the 
effect  of  the  distreas  into  which  he  bad  already 
reduced  the  besieiped.  The  danger  to  which  De> 
dmos  Brutus^  with  the  garrison,  were  exposed, 
at  the  same  time  hastened  the  endeavours  of  Hii- 
tiue  and  Octavius  to  force  the  besiegerB  lo  battle. 
For  this  purpose,  or  in  order  to  relieve  the  town, 
they  made  a  feint  to  throw  in  succours  on  a  side 
which  the  besiegeni  had  deemed  inacceauble,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  they  had  bot  slightly 
guarded.  Antony,  alarmed  by  this  attempt  to 
render  abortive  all  the  labours  he  had  sustained 
in  the  preceding  blockade,  drew  forth  lua  army 
to^  oppose  them,  and  by  tLIa  movement  ezpoaed 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement 
While  he  was  making  his  disposition  to  receive 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  his  lines  were  attacked  by 
a  sally  from  the  town,  and  it  becamo  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  He  himself)  with  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  with  him  to  make 
head  agaiiist  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  was  defeat- 
ed, fled  to  his  camp^  and,  being  pursued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  oonaul  Hirtiui^  who^  after  he 
had  forced  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  was 
killed,  and  fell  near  to  the  pntstorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  general 

Upon  this  event,  Octavius,  not  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  which  were  necessary  to 
replace  the  consul,  suffered  the  victorious  army, 
thus  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  to 
bedriven  back  from  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  left  Antony  again  in  possession  of  his  works. 

The  vanquisned  party,  nowever,  feeling  all  the 
effects  of  a  defeat,  and  not  being  in  conStion  to 
continue  the  siege,  resolved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  they  executed  this  resolution , unob- 
served and  unrooleated  by  their  enemies,  either 
from  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  camp.  Octavioa 
bad  a  courage  and  ability  more  fit  for  the  council 
than  for  the  field ;  and  Decimus  Brutus^  tboiwk 
at  break  of  day  he  observed  that  the  lines  of  tne 
besiegers  seemed  to  be  evacuated,  yet,  as  he  bad 
no  intelligence  from  the  camp^  remained  all  that 
day  in  suspense.  Even  after  he  had  reeeivcd 
infiinnation  of  what  had  passei^  of  the  varioat 
events  of  the  action,  and  of  the  consul's  dcatJ^ 
and  found,  that  he  waa  from  tbeneeforwafd  ta 
depend  on  Octaviua  for  support  and  oo^pemtioa 
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m  the  war,  being  greatly  eknned  by  the  h^lect 
which  this  young  man  had  shown  in  not  joining 
him  the  moment  the  commonication  between 
them  was  open ;  and  not  beinff  in  condition  to 
act  alone,  having  neither  cavalry  nor  baggaM> 
horses,  and  the  troops  beini;  gteai\y  reduced  dj 
the  hardships  they  had  suflferra,  lie  was  obliged 
to  remain  inactive  while  the  enemy  continiiad 
their  retreat  undisturbed.' 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  Decimus 
Brutus,  being  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
concert  the  future  operationa  of  the  war,  he 
learned,  on  his  way,  that  this  consul  was  dead 
of  his  wounds. 

By  these  delays,  Antony  had  got  two-dava 
march  a-head,  and,  without  haltinj^,  reached  tde 
fens  of  Sabatta  on  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Here 
the  country  being  of  difficult  access  he  thought 
himself  secure,  and  made  a  halt,  to  conaider  of 
his  future  operations.  At  the  same  time  Venti- 
dius,  who,  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
friend  at  Mutina,  had  passed  the  Apennines  try 
hasty  marches^  followed  and  joined  him  at  this 
place.' 

In  the  first  accounts  of  Antony's  defeat  that 
were  carried  tu  Rome,  it  was  reported,  that  his 
army  had  been  entirely  routed  i  that  he  himsdf 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with.  <»nly  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  infantry  unarmed} 
and  that  to  recruit  his  numbers,  he  had  broken 
open  the  work-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enlisted 
the  slaves.* 

Upon  these  representations  the  senate  were 
ffreatly  elated ;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksgivitig,  which 
was  to  last  for  sixty'  dayS|  and  renewed  the  pro- 
damation  in  which  Antony,  and  all  who  nad 
served  under  his  command,  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  rights  of  citiiensj  and  to  be  ene- 
mies of  their  country.^ 

The  commonwealth  being  deprived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  both  the  eonsuli^  Decimus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  itucceseion,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  en- 
suing year,  beicdme  the  principal  object  of  con- 
sideration with  the  senate4  and  being  supposed 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  was  the  person  on  whom  they  chiefly 
relied  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  The  sena- 
tors, aoooniingly,  seemed  to  drop  at  once  the 
high  regard  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  Oo 
taviua,  and  overlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gisive  to  Bmtue  the 
command  of  all  their  forces^  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  Gknl. 

Thus  ended  the  connexbn  of  the  young  C»- 
sar  with  the  friend.^  of  the  republic, — an  affiance 
which  had,  on  both  sides,  probably  been  equally 
insincere.  The  youn^  man,  pretending  to  have 
his  eyes  opened  by  this  conduct  of  the  aenalfi, 
and  supposing  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  bad  now 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  oommonwealth,  he 
ilightefl  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  from  Bmtus,  retained  the  com- 
mand not  only  of  the  troops  which  had  fdtowed 
his  own  standard,  Mit  the  command  Hkawiae  of 
m  legion  which  had  been  ndsed  fan  the  repubiie 
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bj  Panaa.'  He  refoaed  to  oo-«penife  with  Deci- 
mus Brutus  in  pursuing  the  late  victory  agumt 
Antony,  and  had  influence  enoiigh  with  dif- 
ferent Mdies  of  the  army,  particularly  with  the 
fourth  legion  and  the  Maitia,  to  hinder  their 
obeying  the  orders  they  had  received  tram 
Rome.* 

In  this  manner,  as  the  respect  which  waa  paid 
to  Octaviua  by  the  aenate  nmished  with  the  oe- 
caaion  which  they  had  for  hb  services;  so  aJI  the 
professionB  he  made  of  concern  for  the  repvbUc, 
and  of  zeal  for  its  restoration,  disappeareo,  with 
the  interest  whibh  led  him'to  nake  those  profes- 
sions. And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  pexaon  now 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  a*  consul-elect,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whose  relief  Octaviua 
aflected  to  have  assembled  his  forces^  waa  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  agwDai 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  bad  any 
degree  of  attachment,  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
puolic. 

Dedmus  Brutus,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had 
a  military  chest  of  forty  thousand  sestertia,  about 
Uiree  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  but 
the  whole  was  now  eispended,  and  his  own  mdit 
likewise  exhausted.  He  Waa,  from  this  time  Ibr- 
ward,  ill  supported  at  Rome,  all  motions  made  in 
his  £Eivour  beinir  opposed  by  the  party  of  Octaviua, 
as  well  as  b;^  that  of  Antony.  The  troopa  that 
adhered  to  him  amounted  to  seven  legions ;  these 
he  subaisted  bv  such  resources  aa  tie  himself 
could  cummand.  He  advanced  to  Dortona  oa 
the  fourth  of  May  f  and  from  thence  continaing 
his  march  till  within  thirty  miles  of  the  eneoiy, 
he  received  intelligence,  that  Antony,  in  a  speech 
to  his  army,  had  declared  his  intention  to  pass 
the  AtfM^  and  to  cast  himself  entirely  on  the 
friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whose  disposition  he 
professed  to  have  great  confidence ;  that  this  pro- 
posal being  disagreeable  to  the  army,  they  nad 
declarol  their  reMluUon  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
exclaimed,  That  there  they  would  conquer  or 
perish ;  that  Antony  had  been  disconcerted  by 
this  declaration,  and  had  continued  a  whole  day 
undetermined  as  to  his  future  opeiationsi  hot 
in  order  to  conform  himself  to  the  inclination 
of  the  army,  and,  if  possibly  to  keep  bis  footing 
in  Italy,  he  was  about  to  surprise  Pollentia,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Tenarus,  and  had  de- 
taehed  Trebellius'with  a  body  of  cavalry  for  this 
purpose. 

Decimus  Brutus,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent 
forward  three  cohorta  to  prevent  the  design  on 
PoUentia ;  and  theM  having  effected  their  inarch 
in  time  to  secure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  this 
disappointment,  notwithstanding  their  late 


lution  to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  necessity 
of  passing  the  Alps.*  They  undertook  this  dim- 
cult  march  ao  ill  provided  with  every  neoeaaaiy, 
that,  aeooiding  to  Plutarch,  they  had  no  subaist- 
ertce  but  what  was  found  on  the  routc^  oonsistiiig 
chiefly  of  wild  herbs,  fruits,  and  animala  not 
commonly  used  for  human  food;  but  Antony 
himaelf  diaoovered  a  patience  and  a  force  of 
mind  which  no  mafl^  jodgins  by  his  usual  waj 
of  hfis^  could  have  expected  Tram  him ;  and,  b^ 
his  own  example  supported  the  spirits  of  his^mer. 
through  thd  greatest  oistressM.* 
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Lepidtu,  in  eoiMeqfiMiioeof  the  fenate't  iiwfcnio- 
tionS|  or  of  Iris  own  denre  to  be  at  band  to  take 
■uch  measorea  as  the  atate  of  the  war  in  Ital^ 
migbt  require,  had  diacontintted  the  march  of  hia 
army  into  Spain,  and  reCufOtng  throoffh  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne^  had  paaaed  the  luione  at  ita 
oonfluenoe  with  the  Soane;  and  now,  hearing  of 
Antony's  nardi,  deaoended  on  the  left  of  tCeae 
rivera,  and  took  a  aituation  to  intercept  him,  not 
&r  frcNn  the  coaet  at  the  Foram  Vooonlittm,  on 
a  small  river  called  the  Arfenteam,  which  foaap" 
tiea  itaelf  mtoihe  asa  at  Forum  Jalil» 

In  the  mean  time  Antony  had  passed  the  Alpa, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  Mav  arrived  with  the  first 
divisbn  of  hia  armv  at  Foxunt  Julii,  fotir-and- 
twenty  milea  from  the  station  of  Lepidus.  Yen- 
tidius  havintf  followed  about  two  daya*  march  in 
the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  again  joined  lum 
at  thb  plaoi^  their  forcea  oonsisteoi*  of  the  second 
legion  entire^  with  a  eonsidersble  number  of  men, 
but  without  arms{  the  broken  remains  of  many 
legion^  together  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which, 
this  part  of  the  army  baring  auflered  least  in  the 
late  aotioii,  Antony  nad  stiUa  considerable  force. 
But  in  this  position  many  deeeited  ftom  him,  and 
hia  numbers  were  daily  diminishing ;  Silanus  and 
Culeo^  two  officers  of  imnk,  were  among  the  de- 
aerters.  - 

Such  was  the  posture  of  al&i^^  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  when  Lepidns  gave  to  Cicero  the 
strongest  assurancea^  of  zeaC  for  the  common- 
wealtn.  Plancus,  at  the  aame  time,  had  taken 
post  on  the  Isere^i*  had  thrown  a  bridige  over  that 
nver,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Deoimua  Bru- 
tus^ whom  he  expected  to  Join  him  bv  the  moat 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps  i^  but  while  he  la^ 
in  thia  position  he  received  a  measage  finom  Lepi- 
dus,  inu>rming  him  of  Antony's  approach,  and 
expreasing  gn»|t  distmst  of  many  in  his  own 
army,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  dispoeitaon  to  loin 
the  enemy.  Upon  theee  repreaentationa,  Plan- 
cua  marched  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  aa  appears 
from  his  despatohea  to  Rome  of  this  date,  expect- 
ed to  join  Lepidoa  in  eight  daya,  and  hoped,  by 
hia  presence^  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  bMran  to  be  questioned.  He  wrote,  with 
great  oonndeno^  of  the  seat  and  afi*ectaon  of  his 
own  troops,  and  waa  pleaaad  to  say,  that  he  him- 
aelll  nnaopported  by  any  other  force,  shoold  be 
able  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony^  though  joined  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  YentSius.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armiea  of  Antony  and 
Lepidua  remaining  in  ^ht  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent meesagea  paaaed  between  the  leadera-;  and 
as  no  hoatilitiea  were  committed,  the  aokliersoon- 
veraed  freely  tQmther,  though  without  any  ai>- 

Earent  eSecti*  Lepidua  stUlprofeseed  to  govern 
miaelf  bjT  the  oiderBof  the  senate,  and  to  employ 
hit  army  in  support  of  the  commonwealth.  JBut 
while  he  prraerved  tbeae  appearanoea,  he  aent  an 
order  to  countermand  the  junction  of  Plancua ; 
and  having  convened  hia  own  arm^r,  aa  usual, 
around  the  platfom^i^  from  which  it  waa  the 
cuatom  to  harangue  the  troops^  he  addreased 
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them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  repeated  hie  pro- 
feaiions  of  duly  to  the  republic,  and  niged  a 
vigorous  exertifin  in  the  war.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
pnred  to  what  point  theee  professions  were  tend- 
ing, when  he  was  answered  with  exclamations^ 
which  he  probpbly  expected,  from  some  leading 
penona  among  the  soldiers,  in  which  they  de- 
clared the  wianes  of  the  army  for  peace.  Two 
Roman  .oonaula,  they  said,  nad  neen  already' 
killed  in  thia  unnatural  quarrel  The  best  hloocl 
of  the  republic  had  been  spilt,  and  the  moat  re- 
speeteble  citixens  declared  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try ;  that  it  waa  time  to  sheath  tbe  swoni ;  '*  for 
our  parts,"  they  said,  "  we  are  determined  that 
our  arms,  from  henceforward,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  either  side."!*  From  this  audience  the 
army  of  Lepidus  proceeded  to  invite  Antony  into 
their  camp,  and  presenting  him  to  their  general 
aa  a  frienu,  terminated  the  war  between  them  by 
a  coalition,  in  appearance  forced  upon  Lepidua, 
but  probably  previously  concerted  with  himself. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
conmiana  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
him^  and  by  hia  popularity,  or  superior  ability. 
soon  got  the  asoenaant  of  bis  colleague.  He  founa 
himsdf  again  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  his  late  defeat,  three  le- 
giona  that  hail  joined  him  under  Yentidius,  and 
iwven  of  which  the  army  of  Lepidus  consi«tpd.>* 

riancoa,  being  still  upon  his  march,  persisted 
in  his  intention  to  join  Lepidus  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  an  order  or  instructicm  from  him- 
self to  the  contrary ;  but  having,  at  last,  received 
positive  information  of  hia  deletion,  and  con- 
sidering the  daiigjer  to  which  be  himself  must  be 
expoaed  with  an  inferior  force  against  two  armiea 
umted,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  laere.  and 
sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Decimua  Brutus,  and  of  other  succours  from 
Italy.» 

Lemdua,  even  after  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  his  camp^  addreased  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
dedaration,  still  aaserting  his  aflfection  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  representing  the  late  change  of 
hia  measures  aa  the  effect  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinoua 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
dtiiena.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  privute  animoair 
tiea,  to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  treat  aa  a  crime,  the  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow-citizena 
had  exercised  towards  each  other.* 

At  the  same  time  despatehes  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Dedmus  I-  rotus,  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  tneir  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection.''  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  eveii 
the  populaoe,  aflecting  a  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
tbe  senate,  demolished  the  statues  which  had  been 
lately  erected  to  Lepidus.  The  senators,  incenaed 
not  only  at  his  treachery,  but  at  the  fiilse  profes- 
sions With  which  he  presumed  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  nroceeded  to  declare  him  a  public 
enemy,  ana  resolved,  that  all  his  adherents,  who 
did  nit  return  to  their  doty  before  the  first  ct 
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September,  shoald  be  involved  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. Private  instructions  were  sent,  at  the 
sanip  time,  to  Marcas  Brutus,  and  tb  Caius  Cafs- 
^us,  urging  them  to  hasten  the  march  of  their 
foroes/for  the  defence  of  the  capitd.i 

During  these  transactions,  Octavius  remained 
inaetive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  demise 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  This  event  came  so  opportunely  for 
his  purpose,  and  his  own  (Character  for  intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  having  had  an-  active  part  in  procuring  the 
death  of  those  officei^  It  was  said,  that  he  em- 
ployed some  emissaries  to  despatch  Hirtiusin  the 
neat  of  battle ;  and  that  Pansa's  wound,  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  suborned  the  person  who  dressed 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injectionr  of  poL^on.  A 
surgeon  named  Glyco  was  actusflly  taken  into 
cu^ody  on  this  account ;  the  suspicion  remained 
against  Octavius  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  made  a  part  in  the  grievous  reproaches 
with  which  his  memory  continued  to  be  loaded 
after  his  dcath.^  It  was  rejected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marcus  Brutus^  who  warmly 
interceded  with  Cicero»in  behalf  of  Glyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  great  sufierer  by 
Pansa's  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputation 
for  probity  as  ought  to  have  secured  him  against 
this  imputation.*  The  testimony  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  given  in  favour  of  Octavius,  iiust, 
no  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest  authority, 
and  may  bS  allowed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  re- 
move the  whole  suspicion. 

Octavius  himself  gave  out,  that  Pansa,  when 
dying  of  hid  wounds,  desired  to  see  him  in  pri- 
Yate,  gave  him  a  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  and 
advis^  him  no  longer  to  remain  the  tool  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  demolish  the  |)ftrty  of  Cicsar, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  rise  on  its 
ruins.    But  from  the  detail  of  what  passed  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Mutina  and  the 
death  of  Pansa,  of  which  Decimus  Brutus  sent 
an  account  to  Cicero,  it  does  not  appear  that  Oc- 
tavius could  have  seen  Pansa.    And  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  pretended  advice  of  the  dying  con- 
sul was  fabricated  afterwards,  to  justify  the  part 
which  Octavius  took  Sj^inst  the  senate.^    The 
supposed  admonition  of  Pansa,  at  any  rate,  was 
probably  not  necessary  to  dissuade  Octavius  from 
continuing  to  support  the  republic  longer  than 
his  own  mterest  required.    This  was  the  great 
rule  of  his  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  hour,  he 
continued  to  believe,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
raise  him  on  the  ruin  of  Antony's  party,  in  order 
'that  he  might  become  their  own  master  and 
sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  fancied  sorely 
what  was  not  probable,  and  what  they  never  pro- 
fossed  to  be  their  intention.    The  restoration  of 
the  republican  jgovernment,  and  of  the  senate's 
authonty,  implied,  that  individuals  were  to  be 
■atisfied  with  receiving  the  honours  of  the  re- 
public in  their  turn ;  and  with  this  prospect,  Oc- 
tavius himsielf  affected  to  be  satislicd,  so  long  as  it 
suited  with  the  state  of  his  fortunei^  to  act  the 
part  of  a  republican. 

The  commonwealth  undoubtedly  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the   two  consuls. 


1  AppisD.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iti. 
9  Tatit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Brutum,  ep.  0.  edit.  Olivet,  torn.  9. 

4  Cieer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  li.  ep.  13. 


Though  trained  up  under  Csar,  and  not 
sessed  of  any  remarkable  share  of  political  virtoe, 
they  were  mm  probably  of  moderate  ambition, 
tenacious  of  the  dignities  to  which  they  them- 
selves and  every  free  citinn  might  aspire,  bat  not 
covetous  of  more.  They  we*e  likely,  therefore, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  civil  establishment  of  their 
country,  and  by  the  dignity  of  their  charaders, 
to  overawe  the  more  desperate  adventurers,  whose 
views  and  sucoesses  were  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  consols,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had  lived 
even  with  such  abilities  as  thej  possessed,  thf^ 
might  have  kept  Lepidus  within  the  bonnda  of 
his  duty,  they  mi^ht  have  prevented  Antony  from 
recovering  the  defeat  which  he  had  lately  received 
at  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius^  if  not  to  drop 
his  amtntious  designs,  at  least  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  a  more  distant  period.  But,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  these  magistrates^  it 
became  evident,  that  this  young  man  was  diwsa 
tisfied  with  his  situation  and  wHh  his  pertr,  he 
not  only  kept  at  a  distance  from  Decimus  Biiitin, 
hut  seemed  determined  not*  to  take  any  part  in 
the  farther  operations  of  the  campaign.  The 
prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands  he  treated  as 
friends,  and  by  suffering  them,  without  any  ex- 
change or  ransom,  to  join  their  own  army,  gave 
hopes  that  he  was  ready  to  treat  on  Teasonahle 
terms  of  a  rwonciliatinn  with  their  general.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  took  steps  with  the  senate  that 
seemed  to  prognosticate  a  rupture,  made  applica- 
tion for  a  triumph,  in  which  neither  hie  z^,  his 
rank,  nor  his  share  in  the  late  action,  or  in  the 
victory  obtained  over  Antony,  in  any  degree  sup- 
porti^d  him ;  and  having  fiiiied  in  this  attempt 
ne  declared  his  intention  to  sue  for  the  office  o. 
consul. 

Octavius,  when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  according  lo  Dion  Caanofc. 
affected  to  insist  that  Cicero*  should  be  assoaated 
with  him  in  the  ofllice,^  and  should  take  the  whole 
administration  on  himself.  For  his  own  part,  he 
said,  that,  in  this  association,  he  aspired  only  to 
the  title  of  magistrate ;  that  all  the  worid  must 
know,  the  whole  authority  of  government,  and 
all  the  glory  to  lie  reaped  in  the  public  service 
would  redound  to  his  colleague;  that,  in  this  re- 
quest, and  in  that  he  had  made  for  a  triumph, 
he  had  no  object  but  to  gain  a  situation  in  which 
he  might  lay  down  His  arms  with  honour,  as 
having  such  a  public  atteatation  in  behidf  of  ~ 
services.^ 

Cicero,  acconling  to  the  testimony  of  the  si 
historian,  fell  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him 
by  this  artful  boy,  supported  his  pretenaioDa,  and 
was  willing  to  become  the  colleague  and  the  tutor 
of  this  reviving  Cesar. 

Octavius  afterwards  boasted  of  the  artifice  he 
had  employed  in  this  piece  of  flattery  to  CiocTQ^ 
as  the  only  means  he  had  left,  at  that  time,  to  ae- 
cuie  the  continuance  of  his  military  command.* 
But  the  senators,  and  the  partizans  of  the  conspi- 
rators, in  particular,  were  greatly  exasperated. 
The  proposition  appeared  so  strange,  that  no  tri* 
bune,  no  person  in  any  office,  not  even  anv  private 
citizen,  could  bo  found  to  move  it*    The  ani- 
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modty  of  Cicero  to  Antony  bail  already,  they 
thoQght,  carried  him  too  far  in  eapportinc  the 
prctennone  of  this  aspiring  youn^  man.  If  he 
thoald  prevail  on  the  present  occasion,  all  that  the 
senate  nad  hitherto  done  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tion woald  he  fruitless.  A  person,  who  presumed 
to  claim  the  office  of  consul  at  an  age  so  impro- 
per, and  so'  &r  short  of  that  which  tne  law  pre- 
scribed, wis  likely,  when  possessed  of  this  power, 
to  set  no  bounds  to  his  usurpations.  In  order,' 
therefore,  to  elude  his  requisition,  they  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  elections,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  appointed  ten  commissioners  under  pretence 
of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  committed  in  Anto- 
ny's administration,  and  of  distributing  to  the 
army  the  gratuities,  and  of  executing  the  settle- 
ments devised  for  their  late  services,  but  probably 
with  a  real  intention  to  vest  these  commissioners 
with  the  chief  direction  of  aflfairs,  until  it  could 
be  determined  who  should  succeed  in  the  office 
of  consul,  and  who  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  ssfety  of  the  republic.  The  partisans  of 
the  commonwealth  were  now,  in  appearance, 
superior  to  their  enemies,  hut  far  from  bcins 
secure  in  possession  of  the  superiority  they  had 
gained.io 

The  senate,  in  order  to  exclude  Octavius  from 
this  commission,  without  giving  hiin  any  particu- 
hr  reason  to  icomplain  of  their  partiality,  at  the 
same  time  left  out  Decimus  Brutus ;  and  by  this 
equal  exclusion  of  persons  at  the  head  of  armies 
from  the  management  of  aflkirs,  in  which  the 
armies  were  so  much  concerned,  they  enabled 
Octavius  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  dis- 
trust of  the  civil  power,  and  to  state  the  interests 
bf  the  civil  and  military  factions  as  in  opposition 
to  each  other. li  He  no  longer,  therefore,  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  the  senate;  complained, 
Uiat  they  treated  him  disrespectiully,  called  him 
a  boy,  who  must  be  amused, '^  decked  out  with 
honours,  and  afterwards  destroyed.i^  "  I  am  ex* 
eluded,"  he  said,  "  from  the  present  commission, 
noi  from  any  distrust  in  me,  but  from  the  same 
motive  from  wliieh  Decimus  Brutus  is  also  ex- 
dbded,  a  general  distrust  of  every  person  who  is 
hkely  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  army ;  and, 
from  these  exclusions,  it  is  evident  what  they  in- 
tend with  "respect  to  the  claims  of  the  veterans, 
and  with  respect  to  their  expectations  of  a  just 
reward  for  their  services."'^ 

Upon  the  junction  of  Antony  with  l^epidus, 
the  senate  £e\t  the  necessity  of  paying  a  little 
more  attention  than  they  had  lately  done  to  the 
interest  of  Octavius.  Instead  of  appointing  him 
to  act  under  Decinms  Brutus,  as  they  at  first  in- 
tended, they  joined  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  in  this  new  situation  required  him  to 
co-operate  in  defending  Italy  against  the  united 
forces  of  Antony  and  Leptdus. 

Octavius  instantly  communicated  to  the  army 
these  oitJers  of  the  senate,  with  insinuations  of 
the  hardships  which  they  were  now  to  undergo 
on  beinjg  sent  on  a  fresh  service,  beforo-they  had 
receivedi  the  rewards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  them  for  the  former;  and  be  proposed,  that 
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they  should  send  deputies  to  the  sensile  with  pro- 
per representations  on  this  subject. 

A  number  of  centurions  were  accordingly  se^ 
lected  to  carry  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Koine. 
As  they  delivered  their  message  in*  the  name  of 
the  legions,  without  any  mention  of  Octaviusi 
this  was  thought  a  favourable  op|X)rtunity  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  troops,  without  consult- 
ing their  leader ;  and  the  senate  accordingly  sent 
a  commission  for  this  purpose,  with  the  hopes 
that  they  might  be  able  to  detach  the  whole 
army  from  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they 
might  be  able  to  engage,  in  their  own  caus& 
thoee  legions  in  particular,  who  had  deserted 
from  Antony,  with  professions  of  zeal  fur  the 
commonwealth. 

Octavius,  to  counteract  this  design  before  the 
oommissionere  employed  in  the  execution  of  it 
arrived,  drew  forth  nis  srmy,  and  in  a  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  injuries  he 
had  received  from  the«senate :  "  Their  intention," 
he  said,  **  is  to  cut  off  separately  all  the  leaden 
of  Cssar's  party.  When  they  have  accomjilished 
this*  purpose,  the  army  too  roust  fall  at  their  feetj*** 
They  will  recall  the  grants  of  land  which  have 
been  made  to  you,  ami  will  deprive  you  of  the 
just  rewarj  of  all  your  foithful  services.  They 
charge  me  with  ambition ;  but  what  evidence  ib 
there  of  my  ambition  1  Have  I  not  declined  tho 
dignity  of  praetor,  when  you  offered  to  procure  it 
for  me? — vAy  motive  is  not  ambition,  but  the 
k>ve  of  my  country;  and  for  tbia  I  am  willing  to 
run  any  hazard  to  which  I  myself  may  be  ex> 
posed;  but  cannot  endure,  upon  any  account^ 
that  you  should  be  stripped  ot  what  you  have  so 
dearly  bor.ght  by  your  services  in  the  public 
cause.  It  is  now  become  evident,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  most  dangerous  powen  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  io 
order  to  ensure  the  rewards  to  which  you  are  so 
justly  entitled,  it  is  necessaiy  that  your  friends 
should  be  raised  to  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  capacity  of  consul  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  your  merits ;  to  punish  the  mur^ 
derera  of-  my  father,  to  be  revenged  of  your  ene- 
uiies,  and  at  last  to  bring  these  unhappy  domestic 
dissensbns  to  an  end."  ^ 

This  harangue  was  returned  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  a  second  deputation,  to  he 
escorted  by  four  hundred  men,  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed from  the  army,  demanding  the  consulate 
for  their  general.  The  officera  eroploye<I  in  this 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  to  audiences  in 
the  senate."  In  answer  to  the  objections  which 
were  drawn  from  the  defects  of  their  general's 
age  and  title,  they  uiged  former  precedents ;  that 
ofScipio^  of  Dolabella,  and  the  special  act  relating 
to  Octavius  himself,  in  whose  favour  ten  yean 
of  the  legal  age  were  already  dispensed  with. 
One  of  the  officers,  in  this  singular  deputation, 
while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  in  oruer  to  do- 
liberate  on  the  matter,  is  said  to  have  shown  the 
hilt  of  bis  dagger ;  and  some  one  of  tbe-party  who 
escorted  the  deputies,  in  resuming  his  arms  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house,  was  heard  to  say,  in 
girding  the  belt  of  his  sword,  If  you  will  no^con* 
,/er  tf^  consulate  on  Octavius^  this  shall.  To 
these  menacing  insinuations,  Cicero^  who  had 
jokes  imputed  to  him,  on  occasions  that  weie 
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«q|iially  serioof  to  biiMelf  and  to  the  rapabiie^  n 
■aid  to  have  replied,  Nay^  if  you  pray  in  thai 
Jang'uage,  you  toiU  surely  be  heard. 

White  the  senate  delayed  giving  anjr  direct 
anawer  to  thia  military  demand  they  asain  sent 
a  depotation  of  their  own  membem  witn  money 
to  be  distriboted  to  the  legions,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  divert  them  from  the  project  which' 
Uiey  had  formed  in  favour  of  their  general.  But 
Octavius  being  secretly  apprised  toat  a  sum  of 
money  was  sent  to  corrupt  nia  army,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  soldiers  were  impatient  at  having  no 
immediate  return  to  their,  own  message,  chose 
not  to  await  the  trial  of  thb  dimgerous  experi- 
ment, separated  the  legions  into  two  columna, 
marched  directly  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  way  being 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  he  oomn»nded 
them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach  the  anny,  or 
to  inter  mat  its  march. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  great  consternation.  ^  The  senate, 
believing  they  had  ened  in  offering  too  little 
money  to  the  troops,  orJered  the  former  bounty 
to  be  doubled.*  They  resolved  that  Octaviua 
should  be  admitted  to  the  consulate;  or,  aooord- 
inff  to  Dion  Caasius,  that  he  should  have  the 
title  and  ensigns  of  consul,  but  without  the  actual 
power;  that  he  should  have  a  place  in  the  senate 
among  those  who  had  been  consula;  that  he 
ahould  be  prator  at  the  firat  elections,  and  con- 
aul  at  the  following.  3  And  thus  having  done 
enough  to  show  their  fears,  bat  not  to  disarm,  or 
to  lull  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuous  young 
man,  they  sent  new  deputies,  with  every  symp- 
tom of  trepidation  and  alarm,  to  intimate  theae 
resolutions. 

Soon  after  thia  deputation  from  the  senate  was 
despatehed,  two  legions,  lately  transported  from 
Africa,  and  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
having  arrived  at  the  gates,  the  aenatora,  with 
their  party  among  the  people,  resumed  their 
cojirage :  they  wero  even  dispoaed  to  recall  their 
■  late  concessions,  and  began  to  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  to  periah  in  defending  their  libertiee, 
than,  without  any  struggle,  to  fail  a  prey  to  their 
enemiea.  Persons  of  eveiy  description  aasuroed 
the  military  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arma. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse ;  one  legion  having  been  left 
there  by  Pansa  when  he  tearched  towards  Gbul. 
These  troop»  were  posted  on  the  side  from  which 
the  enemy  was  expected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  city. 
Galleys  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Oatia, 
to  convey  the  public  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
case  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  this  mea- 
aure  to  save  it :'  and  it  was  determined  to  s^e 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octavius,*  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hostogee.  But  thb  intention  waa  frustrated 
by  the  timely  escape  of  these  women,  who^  appre- 
hending some  danger,  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  city.  Their  flight,  or  the  early  precau- 
tion which  they  themselves,  or  their  friends,  bad 
taken  in  this  matter,  was  oonoderrd  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  long  premeditated  design  on  the.  part 
of  Octevius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  af  the  aupe- 
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riop  fijfoe  with  which  it 
was  prepared  to  aaaail  them,  the  araaton  aflm 
lost  nopea  of  being  able  to  resiat}  bat  they  Me- 
tered themselves,  that  the  reaolnlaon  they  had 
token  to  defend*  the  dty,  would  not  be  koofvn  m. 
time  to  prevent  their  Unit  message  to  the  umj 
from  being  delivered.  Their  conwasiope  Hfcn 
aooordiogly  published  among  the  tiuooa ;  hot  ap- 
pearing to  be^oroed,  were  i^rived  fSl^^Mt^ 
and  aerved  only  to  encourage  the  preaumptioii  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  their  march.  Am  the 
army  drew  near  to  the  dty,  all  the  appraochea 
were  deaerted  by  thoae  who  had  been  pbeed  to 
defend  them,  anid  the  advmnoed  guard  of  Octn^ 
vius  passed  to  the  Mona  Gtuirindia,  without  be- 
ing met  by  any  person  in  the  quality  either  «f 
fhend  or  of  enemy.  But,  after  a  little  paoae,  muD- 
ben  of  his  own  party  among  the  people  bavijy 
gone  fbith  to  reoeiye  him,  the  atreete  wtse  in- 
stantly crowded  v^th  persona  of  all  raoka^  whe 
hastened  to  pay  their  court* 

Octaviua  naving  halted  hie  army  dnvioff  the 
night  in  the  first  atreete  which  they  entered;  ea 
the  following  day,  with  a  proper  eaooit,  end 
amidst  the  ahouto  and  ardamationa  of.  the  multi- 
tude, took  poesessbn  of  the  forum.  The  troooB 
who  had  been  aaaembled  to  oppoae  him,  at  the 
same  time  left  their  stations,  ana  made  so  ofier  of 
their  services.  Comntus,  one  of  the  offioeie  whe 
con^mandad  thoae  troopa,  having  in  vain  endea 
voured  to  (irevent  thia  defbctbn,  killed  himariC 
Cicero  is  sand  to  have  desired  a  eonlerenee  with 
his  young  friend ;  bat  when  be  aeemed  to  pn- 
aume  on  hia  former  connection,  waa  ooMlj 
swered,  that  ha  had  been  alow  in  hia 
advances. 

In  the  foHowing  night  a  nimonr  waa 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legion, 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Octavioa,  bat  sop- 
poaed  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  annfte 
on  account  of  the  late  honorary  deereea  whic4 
had  passed  in  their  fiwour,  had  dedared  agaiaat 
the  vident  meaaurea  ef  their  leader;  that  they 
offersd  to  protect  the  aenate  and  people  in  thav 
le^  aasembliea,  and  in  any  renlmiene  th^ 
ahonld  form  on  the  preaent  state  of  the  rBpobie^ 
Numben  of  senators  believed  thia  report,  aiftl 
were  about  to  neume  thdr  meetinga  Cnasoi^ 
one  of  the  pnstora,  set  out  for  the  Pioenom,  whan 
he  had  considerable  influence,  in  order  to  ssaemhia 
what  foicea  he  could  raiae  to  aecore  the  am  tea 
of  thia  deaign ;  but  before  moming  thia  lepeit 


WPS  known  to  be  groundless^  and  afl  oidefa  ef 
men  returned  to  their  former  dejection  and  aah- 
mission. 

At  break  ef  da^  Oetaiioa  ramoved  the  tartnj 
from  the  atreete  of  Rome  into  the  Campue  Mar- 
tina. Ele  did  aot  aufier  any  acta  of  cruelty  to  be 
committed,  or  make  any  in<|niry  after  thoee  whe 
had  been  forward  in  oppoauig  hia  claims.  He 
affected  the  olemency  of  hia  late  unde ;  bat  like 
him  too^  without  any  scruple,  hid  his  haada  on 
the  public  treasure,  made  a  diatribution  to  the 
army  of  the  auma  whidi  had  beeii  fint  deereedto 
them;  and  engaged  for  htmad^  aoon  after,  to  add 
from  hia  owu  estate  what  had  been  sucopesively 
promised.  Having  ordered  that  the  election 
of  consuls  should  immediately  proceed,  he  with- 
drew with  the  army,  affecting  to  leave  the  people 
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lo  a  free  didlos.  And  bbiiig  UnMelf  cleeted, 
logeiher  ivith  Q^  Pecliin,  whom,  without  int 
mentioD  of  Ctc^m^  he  had  rceomuieiided  for  this 
parpone,  ht  fRiorned  in  solemn  procession  to 
oflbr  tha  saciifioea  usiml  on  such  occasions,  and 
entered  bn  his  office  on  the  twenty-firat  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  befoie  he  completed  hie  twen- 
tieth year.* 

On  this  oboasion  the  young  Ciesar,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  conaol,  made  a  speech  to  the  troops, 
acknowledirin|a[  their  services)  bat  avoided  int- 

Sntinc  to  tneir  interposition  the  honours  which 
e  had  recently  obtained  in  the  city.  For  these 
honours  he  returned  his  thaniis  to  the  senate, 
and  to  .the  assemblies  of  the  people;  These  he 
accosted  as  the  aovereiffiis  of  the  empire;  and 
was  answered  by  an  anectod  belief  of  his  dn- 
terity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar, 
il  was  enacted,  that  Octaviua  should  for  ever  take 
rank  of  every  consul,  and  the  command  of  every 
general,  at  tife  head  of  hia  own  army  $  that  he 
ahAihl  have  an  unfimitBd  commiwion  to  levy 


troops^  and  to  employ  th«m  #here  the  neoessitiea 
of  the  state  might  require  ;>  that  his  adoption  into 
the  family  of  Cesar  should  now  be  ratified  in  the, 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cu-' 
ria ;  a  form  which  the  laws  of  the  republk;  re- 
quired in  every  such  case,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  formerir  prevented  by  the  intrieues  of  An- 
tony }  that  the  act  declaring  Dolahefla  an  enemy 
of  his  county  should  he  repealed,  and  an  inquest 
set  6n  foot  for  the  trial  or  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Julius  Cssar. 

In  eimsequence  of  this  establishment,  numbers 
were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance  were 
condemned.  Amon;j^  these  were  Ivlarcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cdssius.  In  giving  sentence  against 
thehi,  the  judges  affectecT  to  snow  their  ballots } 
and  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Silicius  Coronas, 
being  of  the  number,  Ilkevrise  held  up  his  ballot 
into  public  view ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  Ude  of 
servility  and  adulation,  had  the  courage  to  acquit 
the  accused.  His  courage  for  the  present  passed 
without  animadversion,  but  he  was  reservecf,  with 
silent  resentment,  as  an  object  of  future  punish- 
ment.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Proceedings  of  the  new  Consul — State  of  the  Battem  Provineeo — IntervietD  qf  OctaviiUj  Antony^ 
and  Lepidua^  tHth  their  Coalition — 7%e  Proscription  or  Massacre — Death  qf  Cicero— S^ua 
qf  the  Massacre — Succession  of  Consuls — Severe  Exaction  of  Taxes — State  of  Sextivs  Pom^ 
peius — Movements  of  Antony  and  Octavius  respectively —  Both  bend  their  course  to  the  East^^ 
Posture  and  Operations  of  Brutus  and  Cassius —  Their  arrival  and  progress  in  Europe^-- 
Campaign  at  PhUippi^Pirst  Action  and  Death  of  Cassius—  Second  Actum  and  Death  qf  Brutus^ 


THE  repubKc,  of  which  Octavius  was  now, 
hi  appearance,  the  legal  magistrate,  had  declared 
open  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidus;  and.  in 
cons^quenct;  of  this  declaration,  the  forres  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus  and  of  Plancus,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere, 
but  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
avoid  cominz  to  action  with  a  superior  enemy. 
It  was  oonsi  jered,  therefore,  as  the  first  object  of 
the  consul  to  reinforce  that  army  of  the  republic, 
and  to  carfy  the  decrees  of  the  senate  into  execu- 
tion against  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  their 
autiionty.  He  accordmglv  niarcbed  from  the 
dty  as  upon  this  design  i  but  it  soon  after  ap- 
peared,^ tnat  he  had  been  some  time  in  corres- 
pondence with  these  supposed  enemies  of  their 
<»>untry ;  that  he  intended  to  join  them  against 
the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces  united,  to  resist 
thd  storm  which  was  gathering  against  them  in 
the  east,  under  the  governors  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria. 

White  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend- 
ence, Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  fotces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  intention  to  pass 
into  Italy ;  but  having  received  a  report  that  Do- 
labeDa,  then  in  the  province  of  Asia,  had  trans- 
ported a  body  of  men  from  thence  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus, '  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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for  the  defence  of  his  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  during  aome  time^  ^rom  taking  any 
part  in  the  alfairs  of  the  west. 

Doiabella,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  after  the  murder  of 
Trebtimus,  had  asscnibled  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  province  with 
Cassius.'  His  operation^  however,  hraan  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  check  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  galleys 
having  been  dispersed,  and  all  his  transports  ta* 
ken  by  Lentulua,  who  had  served  under  Trebo- 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  those  aesus.^  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advanced 
by  land  into  Cilicia;  and  while  his  antagonist  lay 
in  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  that  were 
coming  to  join  him  from  Egypt,  be  made  consi- 
derable levies^  took  possession  of  Taraus,  reduced 
the  party  which  Cassius  had  left  at  ^ga,  and 
proceeded  to  Antioch;  but  finding  the  gates  of 
this  town  were  nhut  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodicsa,  where  he  was  admitted  ; 
being  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place, 
he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  in 
order  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  and  provisions 
by  sea.''  Having  encamped  and  intrenched  hia 
army  close  to  the  walls  of  Laodicsa,  he  threw 
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down  part  of  the  ramparts,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation  between  hU  camp  and  the  town.^ 

Caflsiu&  having  intelligence  of  this  progrene 
made  by  Dolabelui  in  Syria,  and  of  hia  diapon- 
tiona  to  aecura  Laodicca,  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  from  thence.  ^  For  this  purpoae  he  advanced 
to  Palloa,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  railea  from  the 
enemy's  station,  and  took  measaies,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  to  reduce 
him  by  famine.  In  execution  of  this  design,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  shipping  from  every  part 
of  the  coast,  extending  from  Rhodes  to  Alexan- 
dria; but  found  that  most  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Asia  were  already  drained  by  his  enem^,  or 
were  unwilling  to  ^declare  themselves  for  either 
party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was  the  first  that  fur- 
nished him  any  supply  of  vessels  |  but  the  officer 
who  commanded  them  having  ventured  to  appear 
before  Laodiciea,  was  utiable  to  cojpe  witn  the 
navy  which  Dolabella  had  collected  from  his  late 
defeat;  and,  though  he  defended  himself  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  with  great  sUughter  of  the 
enemy,  after  many  ships  were  sunk  on  both 
sides,  suffered  a  capture  of  five  galleys  with  all 
their  crewa  Notwithstanding  this  check,  Cas- 
sius  was  soon  after  joined  by  squadrons  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  even  from  Cyprus.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Cleopatra,  his  sovereign,  who  bad  assembled  her 
fleet  to  support  Dolabella,  ventured  to  change 
their  destination,  and  to  take  part  with  Cassius.^ 

With  this  accession  of  force,  Cassius  being 
again  in  condition  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
Landicea,  presented,himself  for  this  purpose,  and 
two  engagements  followed ;  in  the  first  of  which 
the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  second,  the 
victory  declared  for  Cassius,  and  rendered  him 
master  of  the  coast.  Holding  his  enemy,  there- 
for%  blocked  up  by  sea,  he  continued  to  press 
upon  the  town  from  the  land,  and,  by  the  fifth  of 
June,  had  reduced  the  besieged  to  great  distress ; 
but  while  he  seemed  to  rely  entirely  on  the  efiects 
of  this  circumstance,*  he  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a  day  con- 
certed with  the  officer  on  duty,  was  admitted  into 
the  place. 

I]k>labena,  finding  that  the  town  was  delivered 
up,  chose  to  fall  by  tbeaword  of  one  of  his  own 
men,  of  whom  he  requested  the  favour  to  save 
him,  by  this  last  act  ofduty,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  troops  who  luid  served 
under  him  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  ri- 
val, and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  usual  in  ransing 
themselves  under  a  new  general.  Cassius  seized 
what  money  he  found  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  in  the  temples  at  Laodicsa,  laid  the  citizens 
untler  a  heavy  contribution,  and  put  some  of 
those  who  had  been  most  forward  m  saving  his 
enemy  to  death.^ 

Such  was  known,  «ome  time  before  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  to  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
they  being  supposed  to  have  twenty  legions  under 
their  command,  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  were  still  in  a  thriving  condition, 
when^Octaviua,  soon  after  his  noounation  to  the 
office  of  consul,  under  pretence  of  urging  the  war 
against  Antony  and  Lepidus,  had  taken  his  de- 
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parture  from  Rome,  leaving  his  eoCeogup,  Pedloi^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  city.  To  him  he  had 
mven  instructions  to  obtain,  as  of  hisownaooonL 
tne  revocation  of  the  acts  by  which  Antony  ana 
Lepidus  had  been  declared  public  enemiea.  H« 
incited  the  armvi  at  the  same  time^  to  demand  a 
reoondliation  of  parties,  and  administerpd  an  i»tli 
to  them,  in  which  they  swore  not  to  draw  their 
swords  against  any  of  the  troops  who  bad  ever 
served  under  Cesar.  As  Pedius  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  colleague  in  making  his  motion  in 
favour  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  the  senate,  not 
knowing  how  far  it  might  be  agreeable  to  Octa- 
vius,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  himself;  an^ 
upon  his  having  si^rnified  his  approbation,  pro- 
ceeded to  revoke  their  former  decree  of  attainaer.* 
By  these  means  Ototaviuis  without  appeannc 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  change,  translerrea 
the  imputation  of  treason  from  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  t6eir  jadfae- 
rents  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Cesar. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  partiea  was  thus  tianfl- 
formed,  Octavius  congratulatetl  the  senate  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  from  thencefbr- 
vranl  treated  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  friend^ 
corresponded  with  them  on  the  subiect  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  invited  them,  witnout  loasof 
time,  to  return  into  Italy. 

Under  pretence  of  this  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment, Plancus  withdrew  hb  forces  from  the 
army  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  espoused  the  caos& 
which  the  republic  itself,  under  the  authority  or 
the  consuls,  appeared  to  avow.  PoUio  likewiae 
followed  this  example. 

In  consequence  of  these  separations,  DedmiM 
Brutus  was  left  singly  to  withstand  the  foroe  of 
so  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now  sup- 
ported ajninst  him  with  the  authoritv  of  the  state 
Itself.  He  still  had  ten  legions,  of  which  tho 
four  with  which  be  had  defended  the  city  of  Mo- 
thia  during  the  preceding  winter,  were  not  ^et 
recovered  from  the  sunerings  of  that  servKse. 
With  the  other  six,  being  raw  and  undiscipfincd 
troops,  he  did  not  think  nimself  in  cynditum  to 
continue  the  war  against  so  many  enemies ;  and 
he  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  by  lllyri- 
curo  into  Macedonia,  and  to  join  bimaof  with 
the  forces  which  were  raised  for  the  repnbKc  in 
that  province.  But  in  the  execution  or  this  de- 
sign ne  found,  that  in  civil  wars  armies  are  not 
easily  retained  on  the  losing  side,  and  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  they  are  never  hearty  in 
behalf  of  civil  institutions  against  a  profeasea  in- 
tention to  establish  military  government.  On 
pretence  of  the  hardships  of  the  proposed  march, 
he  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  levies,  and  after- 
wards by  the  veterans,  with  all  the  irregulari, 
who,  except  a  few  Gaulish  horse,  went  over  with 
their  colours  to  the  enemy.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, he,  under  the  deepest  impressions  of 
despair,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  it  to  depart; 
ana  with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  set  out  for  the  Rhine,  intending  to 
make  his  intended  retreat  through  Germany. 
But,  in  proportion  as  difficulties  multiplied  on  his 
way,  the  Uttle  troop  which  attended  Dim  greatly 
diminished ;  and  U*ing  reduced  to  ten,  he  ima- 
gined that,  with  so  few  in  his  company,  he  might 
even  pass  through  Italy  uikUscovei^    He  ao- 
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cordini^y  disjnitwd  himiiel^  and  return^]  to 
Aquileia;  but  being  there  aeiznl,  though  un- 
known, as  a  Buspicious  pereon,  and  beinjij;  con- 
ducted to  an  officer  of  the  diatiict  who  knew  him, 
he  was,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  put  to  deatb.< 

ThuH,  While  all  the  military  powers  of  the  east 
were  amembled  under  Marcus  Bmtus  and  Gas- 
flius,  with  a  professed  desijsrn  to  restore  the  re- 
public, those  of  the  west  were  equally  united  fur 
•  contrary  purpose.  Antony  and  Lepidus  having 
p<i8sed  the  Alps,  descended  the  Poland  advanced 
towards  Mutina.  Octavius  being  already  in  that 
neighbourhood  with  his  army,  they  met,  with 
live  legions  of  each  side,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Lavtnua,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
hostile  operations  against  each  other.'  The  leaders 
•greeil  to  hold  a  conference  in  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  separation  and  Te-union  of  two 
branches  of  the  river.  To  the  end  that  they 
might  have  equal  access  to  this  island,  bridges 
yf^n  laid  on  the  divisions  of  the  Lavinus  by 
which  the  island  was  formed.  The  armies  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  as  the  recent  ani- 
momties  of  Antony  and  Octavius  still  left  some 
remains  of  distru^  between  them,  Lepiilus  first 
entered  alone  into  the  place  that  was  intended  for 
their  conference ;  and  having  seen  that  no  snares 
were  laid  bv  either  party,  he  mide  the  signal 
agreed  on,  and  was  joined  by  the  other  two  with- 
out any  9ttendanta. 

Octavius  now  met  with  Antony  in  a  character 
more  resp^table  than  that  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly appeared  to  him,  and,  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Romm  consul  in  offi'%,  had  the  place  of  ho- 
nour ami^ned  to  him.  They  continued  their  con- 
ference during  this  and  the  two  following  days  (^ 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  made  known 
to  their  armies,  that  they  hid  agreed- on  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  Thit  Octavius,  in  order  to  di- 
yest  himself  of  every  legal  advantage  over  his 
asvMiates,  should  resign  the  consulate ;  that  the 
three  military  leaders,  then  Upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, should  hold  or  share  among /them,  during 
five  vears,  the  supreme  adminiatntion  of  affaira 
in  the  empire;  that  they  should  name  all  the 
offi-m  of  state,  magistrates,  and  governors  of 
ptfovinees;  that  Octavius  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive eommand  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Lepidus  in  S^iain,  and  Antony  in  Chiul;  that 
Lepidus  should  be  substituted  for  Decimus  Bru- 
tes in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  should  have  the  admimstration 
at  Rome,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  puraued 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Caasius  in  tne  east; 
that  the  armv,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have 
settlements  assigned  to  them  in  the  richest  dis- 
trists  and  best  situations  of  Italy.  Among  the 
last  were  specified  Capua,  Rhegium,  Venusia, 
Beneventnm,  Nnceria,  Ariminum,  and  Vihona. 

To  ratify  this  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Fvl- 
▼ia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her  former 
husband,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was 
said  to  have  already  made  a  different  choice,  and 
consequently  to  have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  the  treaty  ;*  but  the  passions,  as  wdl 
as  the  professions,  of  this  young  man^  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  subservient  to  nis  interest*  ^ 

While  the  array  was  aipused  by  the  puhlioa- 
^n  of  these  sevenl  articles,  the  circumstances 
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which  chiefly  distinguished  this  fiimous  coalition, 
was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to  ex  tin- 
iniish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Ca«a- 
rian  party,  by  massacring  all  their  private  and 
public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a  list,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  had  given  them  private  or  pub- 
lic offence,  and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed 
their  respective  friends  to  each  other's  resentment. 
Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Cesar  to  the 
resentment  of  Octavius ;  who,  in  bis  turn,  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  Antony,  Cicero,  with  Thoranius^ 
his  own  guardian,  and  his  father's  colleague  in 
the  ofHce  of  prstor.io  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Paulus ;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join 
with  these  private  enemies  every  person  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  republican  government, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thousarid  of  the  equestrian  order,  besides 
many  persons  of  inferior  note,  whose  names  they 
deferred  entering  in  the  list  until  their  arrival  at 
Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  capita],  to  publish  the  whole 
list  for  the  direction  of  those  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  massacre.  But 
as  tjtere  were  a  few  whose  escape  they  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  the 
murders  should  begin,  without  any  warning,  by 
the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most 
considerable  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the 
<leath  of  Mareus  Tullius  Cicero."  They  ratified 
the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having  publish- 
ed all  the  articles,  except  that  which  related  to 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  recon<^liation  between 
the  leaders  was  received  by  the  armies  with 
shouts  of  applause,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
hesrinning  of  a  period  in  whicii  military  men 
were  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  moat  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
yicea. 

This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  tbe  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  division  or  joint  administration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  engross  for 
himself  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  was  more  terrible 
than  that  of  any  faction  which  had  been  hitherto 
formed  for  its  destruction. 

In  former  tim<«,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 
of  parties  or  factions,  and  brought  armies  to  thdr 
standard  by  tfte  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
abilities ;  ai^f  either  disdained  the  advantages  of 
usurped  dominion,  or  knew  how  to  employ  their 
powers  m  exertions  not  unworthy  of  human 
reason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  obscure, 
or  0nly  known  by  their  profligacy,  were  followed 
by  armies  who  conceived  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier gras|jed  at  the  fruits  that  were  to  be  reaped 
in  subduing  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  oflered  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  they 
themselves  would  have  raised  up  a  leader  whom 
they  might  follow  in  seizing  the  spoils  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Lepidus,  noted  fbr  his  want  of  capacity,  being 
in  the  rank  of  prator  when  Cesar  took  posses- 
sion of  Romc^  and  being  the  only  Roman  offioei 
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'Of  ftats  who  wu  willing  to  fyroititato  the  dig- 
nity of  hifl  station,  by  abetting  the  violence 
wtucb  was  now  done  to  the  con8titution»  was  en- 
trusted with  power,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  hwrely  because  he  brought  the  name  and 
aothohty  of  a  magistrate  lo  the  side  of  the  qsur- 
pation.  The  use  of  his  name  bad  been  likewise 
convenient  to  Antony  in  the  lato  junction  or 
ooalition  of  their  armies;  and  was  now  neoes- 
aary  or  convenient  to  both  the  other  parties  in 
this  famous  association,  as  he  held  a  kind  of  ba- 
lance  between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  which  neither  was  willing  to  trust  the 
other. 

Antony,  paaseased  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  the  profligate  use  which  he  made  of 
thein,  seeking  to  repair  by  rapine  a  patrimony 
which  he  had  wasted  in  debauch;  and  some- 
times strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
ever  relapsing  in  every  moment  of  ease  or  relax- 
ation into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  dissipation. 

OctaviuB,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acta  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  above  bis  yearn;  equally  in- 
different to  fiiendsbip  or  enmity,  apparently  de- 
fective in  penonal  courage,  but  folbwed  by  the 
remains  of  Casar*8  army,  as  having  a  common 
cause  with  themselves  in  securing  the  advantages 
which  they  severally  claimed  by  viitue  of  his  au- 
thority. He  was  now  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  ase,  bad  been  already  two  years  at  the  head 
of  a  taction,  veering  in  his  professions'  and  in  his 
conduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time 
VBcondled  with  the  autbon  of  Cesar's  death,  and 
courting  the  senate,  by  affecting  the  aeal  of  a 
dtiien  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth : 
at  another  time,  courting  the  remnant  of  his  late 
uncle's  army,  by  affecting  concern  for  their  inte- 
rests, and  a  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  from  Cssar :  -at  variance 
with  Antony  on  the  score  of  personal  insulu  and 
incompatibla  prelensiona,  even  charged  with  de- 
sigos  on  his  life;  but  iec4>i)ciled  to  him,  in  ap- 
pearance, from  considerations  of  interest  or  pre- 
sent oonveniency.  He  had  already,  in  the 
transacUons  of  so  sho<t  a  life,  given  indications 
of  all  the  vilest  qualitiei  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, per6dy»  cowardice,  tnd  crueltv;  but  with 
.  an  ability  or  cunning  whith,  if  suffered  to  con- 
tinue  iu  operations,  was  likily  to  prevail  in  the 
contest  for  superiority  with  hk  present  rivals  in 
the  empire. 

Such  was  the  received  descrip^n  of  persons 
who  had  now  parcelled  among  t^it^mselvM  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  were 
exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  thuse  who  wtre  likely 
to  suffer  by  toe  effects  of  their  power.  Under 
the  dominion  of  such  a  junto,  if  any  one  vere 
left  to  regret  the  loss  of  public  lilierty,  or  to  feel 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  ddaens  were 
fiillen ;  if  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the 
torrora  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture evils;  to  them  surely  a  scene  of  expectation 
was  opning  the  most  ^foomy  that  ewer  had  pre- 
fenteJ  itself  to  mankind;  persona,  apparently 
incapaMe  of  any  noble  or  generpua  purpow, 
coveting  power  as  a  license  to  crimen  supported 
by  bandi  of  unprincipled  villains,  were  now  rrady 
to  seixe  and  to  distribute,  in  lots  among  them- 
aelves,  all  the  dignities  of  the  states  and  ail  tiia 
patrimony  of  its  members. 

In  human  affairs,  however,  the  prospect,  whe- 
ther gooti  or  bad  in  exticoae  is  aaldwa  verified 


by  the  end ;  afid  human  Bature,  when  aeemiiiglj 
driving  to  the  wildest  excess^  after  a  seripa  oil 
events  and  struggles,  settles  at  last  in  some  aort 
of  mediocrity,  beyond  which  it  never  is  puahied 
but  by  occasional  storts  and  sallies.  The  first 
entry  of  this  triumvirate  on  the  scene  of  their 
government,  indeed,  was  such  as  could  acarcely 
be  supported  in  the  seqncl  of  apy  tyranny  oc 
usurpation  whatever. 

The  triumvirs  being  on  their  way  to  Rome,  their 
orden  for  the  immediate  execution  of  seventeen 
of  the  principal  senaton  had  been  received  beibse 
theif  airival,  and  si^veral  were  accordingly  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  houses  or  in  the 
streets.  The  firrt  alarm  appearing  the  mow 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  tnese  murders  waa 
unknown,  struck  all  onlers  of  men  with  a  gene- 
ral ama^nient  and  terror.  Tl\e  streeto  were 
presently  deserttxl,  and  hushed  in  silence,  exoe^ 
where  armed  parties  skulked  in  search  of  their 
prey,  or  by  the  crifs  which  the^  nisec^  gn^w 
mutual  intimation  of  the  discoveries  they  made  * 
Persons  who  found  themselves  punned,  at- 
tempted to  set  the  city  on  fire,  in  order  lo  h/d- 
litate  their  own  escape.  Pcdius,  the  conauli 
continued  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  general  fire.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  tboae  who  were  not 
aimed  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names*of  the  seventeen,  with  aaBunncea  that  the 
executions  were  not  to  proceed  any  foither.i  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  design  was  no  lartber 
communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and  that  be 
would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to  which  it  waa 
carried;  but,  on  the  following  night,  he  died  of 
the  iatieue  he  had  incurred  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  public  assurances  he  had  given  were  attended 
with  no  effect 

The  triumvirs  marehed  separately  towarda  the 
city,  and  made  their  entry  on  three  several  daysL 
As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupied 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants,  and 
filled  every  public  place  with  armed  mci^  and 
with  military  standards  and  ensigpa.  In  4»Tder 
to  ratify  the  powera  they  had  devised  for  them- 
selves, they  put  the  articles  of  their  agreement 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Pubhus  Titius,  with 
instructions,  that  they  should  he  praposi*d  and 
enacred  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Romaa 
people ;  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  Jegal  commission, 
or  warrant,  lor  the  government  they  had  usurped. 
By  the  act  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  republic^ 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  liiuita- 
lion,  was  conferred  on  Octaviq%  Antonv,  and 
I^pidus ;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  heing  or- 
dered for  the  evehte  already  pasnd,  which  led  to 
this  termination,  the  citiaens  in  general,  under 
the  deepest  impressions  of  terror  and  sorrow, 
were  obliged  to  assume  appearances  of  aatisiao- 
tioa  and  joy. 

As  the  first  set  of  this  government,  two  liiU 
or  proacTiptions  were  delivered  to  the  proper  of> 
ficera  of  the  army,  and  pooted  in  dilierent  paita 
of  the  city ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  hal 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  tcoopa 
were  directed  to  perform  immediato  executioii. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  stieet^ 
temple^  and  private  houB%  iiMtaotljr  bfwii^ 
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MMfies  of  blood.i  At  the  Mine  time,  theie  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  triumvin  a  roanifeato^ 
m  which,  having  stated  the  ingratitude  of  many 
whom  Caiar  hvl  f pared,  of  many  whom  he  liad 
pfonioted  to  high  office,  and  wbotn  he  had  even 
deetined  to  inherit  hie  ibrtonee,  and  who^  never- 
thelesi,  conspired  against  his  Kfe,  they  aUegrd 
ttie  necessity  they  wero  under  of  preventin|(  the 
desigiw  of  their  enemies,  and  of  eitirpatinj;  a 
dangerous  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  hind, 
and  whom  no  tionatdeiations,  sacrpd  or  pro&ne, 
could  restrain.  **  Under  the  influence  of  this 
fiMlion,"  they  said,  "the  peroetrators  of  a  horrid 
murder,  instead  of  being  caUed  to  an  aoooont, 
are  enrrusted  with  the  command  of  provinces, 
and  furnished  with  reaources  of  men  and  money 
to  support  them  againat  the  eflbrts  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  againit  the  indignation  of  tne  Roman 
people:  Some  of  these  murderera,"  they  con- 
tiniMd,  **  we  have  already  chastised ;  others,  bring 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  threaten  to  frua- 
tiate  the  effects  of  our  juat  reaentment.  Having 
such  a  conflict  to  maintain  in  the  provinora,  it 
would  be  abaord  to  leave  an  enemy  in  poascaslon 
of  the  oitv,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
unfiivourable  accident  that  may  belan  us  in  dt- 
fence  of  the  commonweaKh.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  deiermined  to  out  off  everr.  person  who 
is  bkely  to  abet  their  derigns  at  Ilome,  and  to 
make  this  dnperate  faction  feel  the  effects  of  that 
war  which  they  were  so  ready  to  decbre  against 
us  and  our  friends: 

**  We  mean  no  harm  to  the  innooent,  and  shall 
ranleat  no  citiaen,  in  order  to  seiae  his  property. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  aU  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies;  but  the  most 
guilty,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  have  removed,  that  the  republic 
may  no  ktnget  he  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quar- 
lela  of  parties  who  cannot  be  reconcilnl. 

**  Some  atonement  is  likewise  doe  to  the  srmy 
insulted  by  the  late  decreea,  in  whkh  they  were 
declarrd  enemies  to  the  oommonwcallh. 

*'  We  might,"  they  continued,  **  have  surprised 
and  taken  SH  our  enemies  without  any  warning, 
or  expknatbn  of  our  conduct;  but  we  chose  to 
make  an  open  dedarationof  our  purpose,  that  the 
innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  he  involved  with 
the  guilty,  nor  even  be  nnneceisaril^  alarmed." 
Thev  copioluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a 
prohibition  to'coneeal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  per- 
son whose  name  was  proocrihen;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  whoever  acted  in  oppoaition  to  thia 
onler,  shoukl  be  considered  aa  one  of  the  number, 
and  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  Thoy  declared, 
thit  whnavar  produced  the  head  of  a  person 
proscribed,  if  a  free  man,  he  shoukl  receive 
twenMr-Ave  thounnd  Attic  drachma  or  denarii, 
and  utL  alave,  should  have  hia  liberty,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  money ;  and  that  every 
slave  kilUna  his  master;  in  execution  of  this  pro- 
scription, shottki  have  hia  freedom,  and  be  put  en 
the  roUs  of  the  people  in  the  place  of  the  pema 
he  had  slain. 

At  the  lime  that  thia  proclamation  and  the 
preoediog  listd  were  published,  armed  parties  had 
almuly  siiaed  on  the  g«tes  of  the  city,  and  were 
prepared  to  intercept  ul  who  attempted  to  escape. 
Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardena  in  the  aob- 
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urhs,  where  it  was  likely  that  any  ef  the  pio- 
scrihied  had  retired.  By  the  disposition  they 
maiie,  the  execution  began  in  many  pieces  at 
once,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  tlieir  own 
destination,  like  the  inhabitanta  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  one* 
mies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  quarter. 
To  many,  it  is  observed  by  historians,  thst  their 
own  neanest  reUoiona  were  objeols  of  terror,  no 
less  than  the  mercenary  handa  that  #0re  armrd 
against  them.  The  husband  and  the  lather  did 
not  think  himself  secure  in  hia  concealment^ 
when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known  to  his  wife  or 
to  his  children.  The  slaves  and  frerdmen  of  a 
family  were  become  ila  most  terrible  enemies. 
The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  circumventing  hia 
creditor,  and  neighboUn  in  the  country  mutually 
dreaded  each  otMras  informeia  and  apica.  Tm 
money  which  the  master  of  a  femily  waa  sup- 
poard  to  have  in  his  house,  was  considefed  as  an 
additional  reward  to  the  treachery  of  his  domed^ 
tic&  The  ffrrt  oitixena  of  Rome  were  prostrato 
at  the  feet  of  their  own  skives,  imploring  protre- 
tion  and  mcRy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  eiim- 
mon  sewers^  where  they  attempted  lo  cobomI 
themselves. 

Peniona  having  any  private  grmlge  or  aecnt 
maKce,  look  thia  opportunity  to  accomplkih  thdr 
ends.  Even  they  who  were  inclined  to  jJroteel 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
proapect  of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  thpoiselves,  contrary  to  expectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  indifllerence  to  the  distresa 
of  their  netgbliourB;  or,  that  they  might  diidin^ 
guiah  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevailing 
cause,  joined  the  executioners,  assisted  in  the 
slaoflhier,  or  plundered  the  housea  of  the  slain. 

There  were  killed,  in  the  beginning  of  thia 
massacre,  Salvios,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo> 
pie,  together  with  Minurius  and  AnnaUa,  Doth 
in  the  ofiioe  of  pretorB.  Silicioo  Coronas^  a  per- 
son already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of  the 
judgea  at  the  citation  of  Marcos  Brutus  and 
Uaiua  Cassius  for  the  murder  of  JuKusCosor,  had 
venlored,  in  the  prraence  of  Octaviu*,  to  hold  op 
into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  afHjuitted  them, 
and  who,  attioogh  at  that  time  in  appearance 
overiooked,  now  perished  among  the  proscribed. 

Many  tragw  partkolaniy  in  these  narrations^ 
seem  lo  he  eoijiea  from  fpnner  examples  ot  what 
happened  under  Marius  Cinna  and  Sylla,  of  per- 
sons betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  oonfidantsi 
and  nearest  relationff,  and  with  a  trrachery  and 
cruelty,  which  seemixl  to  iocnwase  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age ;  but  yet  not  without  instancra 
of  heroic  fidelity  and  generous  courage,  of  which 
human  nature  kself  ever  appears  to  be  capable^ 
even  in  the  most  degpnerale  times. 

The  slave  of  one  of  the  proscribed,  seeing  sol- 
diem  come  towards  the  place  where  his  master 
by  eoiicealed,  took  the  disguise  of  bis  clothe^ 
and  piresented  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 
Another  shive  agreed  to  pemmate  his  master, 
and  beii^  carried  in  hia  litter,  waa  killed,  while 
the  master  himself,  acting  as  one  of  the  bcarera 
of  the  litter,  escaped.  Another  having  been  fb^ 
meriy  branded  by  his  master  for  some  offence^ 
waa  easily  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seite  this  op- 
portunity of  being  revenged ;  but  he  chose  the 
o(>pasite  part  While  h&  aiast^  fied^  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  hiapursaen^  produced 
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ft  hea^  which  he  had  asverpd  from  a  dnd  hodjr 
in  the  atreeU,  ami  pawing  H  for  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, procured  him  the  means  of  escape. 

The  son  of  Hosidius  Oeta  saved  nis  father  hy 
giving  out  that  he  was  already  killetl,  and  by  ac- 
tually performing  a  funeral  in  his  name.  The 
■on  or  Gtuintus  Cicens  though,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  often  on  bad  terms  with  his  fiither 
anil  with  hi^  uncle,  and  often  undutiful  to  Nith, 
emied  jiis<lays  in  an  act  of  magnanimity  and  filial 
aiiection ;  perwvering  in  the  concealment  of  his 
fiither,  notwithstanding  that  the  torture  was  ap- 
plied to  force  a  discovery,  until  the  father,  who 
was  within  hearing  of  what  was  in  agitation, 
burst  from  his  conoealment|  and  was  alam,  toge- 
ther with  his  son.1 

duintus  Cicero,  who  perished  in  this  manner, 
was  for  some  time  in  concealment  with  his  bro- 
ther Marcus,  having  been  in  the  countiy,  or 
having  escaped  from  the  city  oh  the  first  alarm 
df  these  murders.  The  brothers  are  mentioned 
as  being  at  Tusculum  t<^[ether,  and  as  setting 
out  from  thence  for  Astun,  another  of  Cicero's 
villas  on  the  coasts  intending  to  embark  for  Greece; 
but  as  Gtuintus  was  entirely  unprovided  for  the 
▼oyage,  and  his  brother  unable  to  supply  him, 
they  parted-on  the  road  in  agonies  of  grief.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  parting,  Cluintus  having  put 
himself  under  the  ptotection  of  his  own  son,  re- 
ceived, though  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of  his 
filial  affection  and  fideUty,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

Marous  Cicero  having  (^ot  safe  to  Astuia,  ism- 
barked,  and  with  a  fiur  wmd  arrived  at  CirceiL 
When  the  vessel  was  again  about  to  set  sail,  his 
mind  wavered,  he  flattered  himself  that  matters 
might  yet  take  a  more  fitvoursMe  turn ;  be  landed, 
and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way  to 
Rome:'  but  his  resolution  again  failed  him,  and 
he  once  mora  returned  towards  the  sea.  Being 
arrived  on  the  coast,  he  still  hesitated,  remaii^ed 
on  shore^  and  paased  the  night  in  agonies  of  sor^ 
row,  which  were  interrupted  only  by  momentary 
■tarts  of  indignation  and  rage.  Under  these 
amotions,  he  sometimes  solaced  himself  with  a 
prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  disguise,  of  kill- 
in;^  himself  in  the  presence  of  Octaviua,  and  of 
staining  the  person  of  that  young  traitor  with  the 
blood  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  ungratefully 
and  'so  vilely  betrayed.  Even  this  .appeared  to 
his  frantic  imagination  some  degree  of  revenge ; 
but  the  fear  of  being  discoveroff  before  he  could 
execute  his  purpose,  the  prospect  of  the  tortures 
and  indignities  he  was  likely  to  suffer,  deterred 
him  from  this  design ;  and,  being  unable  to  take 
any  resolution  whatever,  he  committed  himself 
to  his  attendants,  was  carried  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  steered  tor  Capua.*  Near  to  this  pkce, 
having  another  villa  on  the  shore,  he  was  again 
lamled,  and  being  fatigued  with  the  motion  of  the 
■ea,  went  to  rest ;  but  his  servants,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  being  disturbed  with 
pudigies  and  un&vourable  presagei^  or  rather 
being  sensible  of  their  master's  danger,  after  a 
little  repose  awaked  him  from  his  meep^  forced 
him  into  his  litter,  and  hastened  again  to  embark. 
Soon  after  thev  were  gone,  Popilius  LaBnas,  a 
tribune  of  the  (egiona,  and  Herennius,  a  cento- 
lion,  with  a  party  who  had  been  for  some  days 
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in  seareh  of  this  prey,  arrived  at  the  villa.  P»- 
pi  tins  bail  received  particular  ohiifiatinns  frnm 
Cicero,  hnving  been  defended  by  him  when  tried 
upon  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were  timea, 
in  which  bad  men  could  make  a  merit  of  infrrati- 
tude  to  their  former  benefactors,  when  it  served 
to  ingratiate  them  vrith  those  in  power.  This 
officer,  with  his  partv,  finding  the  'gates  of  the 
court  and  the  passages  of  the  villa  shot,  Hon* 
them  open ;  but  missing  the  perann  they  anu^t 
for,  and  suspecting  that  he  must  have  token  hi» 
flight  again  to  the  sea,  they  pursued  throuirh  an 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  snd  came  in  sight 
of  Cicero^s  litter,  before  he  hiad  left  the  walks  of 
his  own  garden. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  militory  party,  Cice- 
ro peroeived  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordered  the 
hearera  of  his  litter  to  halt ;  and  having  hem  hi- 
therto, white  there  were  any  hopes  of  eacaps^ 
distressed  chiefly  by  the  perplexity  and  intlecisioii 
of  his  own  min^  he  became,  as  soon  as  his  fate 
appeared  to  be  certain,  determined  and  calm.  In 
this  situation,  he  was  observed  to  stroke  his  ohin 
with  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  in  his  moments  of  thoaghtfuineaa, 
and  when  least  disturiied.  Upon  the  approacfa 
of  the  partv,  he  put  forth  his  head  from  the  litter, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  tribonie  with  great 
composure.  The  countenance  of  a  man  so  well 
known  to  every  Roman,  now  worn  out  with  &• 
ti^e  and  dejection,  and  disfigured  by  neglect  of 
the  usual  attention  to  his  person,  mades  movinjg 
s|iectacle  even  to  those  who  came  to  assist  in  his 
murder.    They  turned  away,  while  the  aasaasiii 

Eerformed  his  olCoe,  and  severed  the  head  from 
is  body. 

Thus  perished  Mareus  Tullins  Cirero^  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  chs- 
raeter  may  he  known  from  the  nart  which  be 
bore  in  several  transactioni^  of  whicn  the  accounts 
are  scattered  in  diflerent  parts  of  this  history,  yet 
it  is  difiicult  to  close  the  scene  of  his  life,  without 
some  recollection  of  the  drcomstonces  whicli 
were  peculiar  to  so  distinguished  a  personage 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Romany 
who  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  by  the 
foree  of  his  personal  charscter,  and  by  the  fur 
artsof  a  republican  candidate  for  public  bononrsw 
None  of  his  ancestors  having  enjoyed  any  eon- 
sidenible  preferments,  he  was  upon  thia  account 
considered  as  a  new  man,  and  with  relurtanoe 
admitted  by  the  nobihty  to  a  participation  of  he- 
noure.  U  was  however  im^iossible  to  prevent  hia 
advanconent,  so  long  as  preferments  were  distii- 
hnted  according  to  the  civil  and  political  forma  of 
the  republic,  which  gave  so  larae  a  scope  to  the 
industry,  abilities,  and  genius  of  such  men.  Un* 
der  those  forms,  sll  the  virtues  of  a  citiaen  were 
allowed  to  have  some  effect,  and  all  the  variety  oi 
useful  qualifications  were  supposed  to  be  united  in 
forming  a  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  the 
quahfioitions  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  those 
of  a  statesman,  and  even  the  talenta  of  a  lawyev 
and  barrister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  conn- 
selbr  of  state.  The  law  required,*  that  the  same 
person  should  be  a  warrior  and  sUtesman,  and  it 
waa  at  least  expedient  or  customary,  Uiat  he 
should  be  also  a  barrister,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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pablie  iaf  ouTi  and  to  sapport  his  oonsidemtion 
with  the  people. 

Cioero  was  by  no  means  the  $nt  person  at 
Rome,  who  mth  peculiar  attention  cultivated  the 
talenta  of  a  pleader,  and  appUed  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  literary  studies.  He  is  nevertheless  uni- 
'versally  acknowledged,  by  Itis  Drofidencv  in  these 
studies,  to  have  greatly  excelled  all  those  who 
went  before  him,  so  much  as  to  have  attained  the 
highest  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out having  quitted  the  gown,  and  to  have  made 
his  5rat  campaign  in  tne  capacity  of  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  above  ten  years  aller  he  had  already 
cxercissd  the  supreme  exeoutive  power  in  thie 
state. 

To  the  novelty  of  this  circnmstance,  as  well  as 
to  the  novelty  of  his  family-name  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  state,  was  owing  some  part  of  that  ob- 
loqujf  which  his  enemies  employed  against  him ; 
and  It  may  be  admitted,  that  for  a  Roman  he  was 
too  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and  that  ho 
possibly  may  have  been  less  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  for  having  been  so  much  a  man  of  iettens 
and  so  accomplished  a  pleader. 

Cicero,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
gjoverned  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  of  con- 
sidering tbe  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  talents,  and  the  ao^uiation  of  fame,  mote  than 
as  a  scene  of  real  affairs,  in  which  objects  of  »e^ 
rious  consequence  to  mankind  were  to  be  treated, 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  aopbuse,  courted  it  as 
a  prtncijjal  object  even  in  the  fiiirest  transactions 
of  his  li£p,  and  was  too  much  dependant  on  the 
opinion  of  other  men  to  possess  himself  sufficients 
ly  amidst  the  difficulties  which. occur  in  the  very 
arduous  situation  which  fell  to  his  lot  Though 
disposed,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  corrupt  age,  to 
merit  comoiendation  by  honest  means^  and  by 
;he  support  of  good  government,  he  could  not 
endure  reproach  or  censure,  even  from  those 
whose  disapprobation  was  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  of  merit ;  and  he  felt  the  on^pularity 
of  his  actions,  even  where  he  thought  his  conduct 
the  most  meritorious,  with  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion which  jgreatly  distracted  his  mind,  and  shook 
his  resolution.  Being,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  by  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  more 
lespei^ble  dtizens  and  members  of  the  senate, 
who  had  laboured  with  him  for  the  pieservatbn 
of  the  commonwealth,  left  in  a  situation  which 
required  the  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  in  which,  even 
sucn  abilities  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent which  burst  forth  to  overwhelm  the  republic, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  in  the  attempt 

Antony,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  oruierB 
for  the  death  of  Cicero,  gave  directions  that  not 
only  his  head,  but  his  right  hand  likewlw,  with 
which  he  had  written  so  many  severe  invectives 
against  himself  should  be  cut  off,*  and  brought  to 
hun  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  murders,  the  heads  of 
the  slain  were  usually  presented  to  the  triumvirs, 
and  by  their  orders  set  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or  suf- 
fered to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
having  .more  resentments  to  gratify  than  either 
of  his  collea^uea,  had  the  hcSds  of  his  enemies 
brought  to  hun  in  great  numbers^  even  as  he  lay 
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on  his  couch  at  Ihs  meals.  Tliat  of  Cioeio 
received  by  him  with  the  ioy  of  victory ;  he  gaxed 
.opoji  it  with  sinirular  pkasure,  and  ordered  it^ 
together  with  the  hand,  to  be  exposed  on  the  ros- 
trum from  whirb  this  respectable  citiBen  had  so 
often  declaimed,  and  where  these  mangled  parti 
of  his  body  were  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a 
multitude,  that  used  to  crowd  to  his  audience.* 
Fulvta  too  had  her  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and 
received  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  execution 
with  a  savage  aviility  and  pleasure,  which  to 
those  who  judge  of  propriety  from  modem  cus- 
toms^ or  who  wnn  ^b&r  opinions  of  the  sex  from* 
the  manners  of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  credible.  When  the  head  of  Cicero^ 
in  psrticular,  was  brought  to  her  toilet,  with  a 
peculiar  and  spiteful  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  by 
which  she  herself  as  well  as  her  present  and  fbr^ 
mer  husbands,  had  been  galled,  she  is  said  ts 
have  forced  open  the  jaw,  and  to  have  pricked 
ami  tore  the  tongue  with  the  point  of  a  bodkin, 
which  dhe  took  tram  her  hair.. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  croelty, 
rapacitT  too  .had  its  share,  many  peraons  were 

Eroscrihed,  merely  that  their  estates  IIl^;ht  be 
rooght  into  the  oofTers  of  the  triumvirs;  and 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom^  their  lives  with  money.  The  list  re* 
ceived  fivquent  additions,  and  underwent  many 
alteiations,  some  names  being  scratched  out,  and 
others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by  which  persons 
of  any  consiileiable  property,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  fiemns  in 
power,  were  kept  in  the  most  anxious  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who  were 
spared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  government,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  their  private  ene* 
mies,  or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who  wished  to 
possess  themselves  of  their  property;*  and  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  bad  heen  thus  slain, 
without  any  public  authority,  were  aftersrsrds 
inserted  m  tbe  list  of  the  proscribed,  in  order  to 
justify  the  murder. 

The  troops  were  sensible  of  their  own  import- 
ance on  this  occasion,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
pretensiohs.  They  solicited  grants  of  the  houses 
of  persons  reputed  to  be  of  the  opposite  party ;  or, 
being  the  only  hovers  at  the  frequent  sales  which 
were  made  of  forfeited  estates,  detained  tbe  pos- 
session of  them  liy  a  kind  of  fictitioiis  purchase. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  price  which  was  psid  them 
for  the  blood  of  the  proscribed,  or  with  tbe  extra- 
vagant gratuities  wbk;h  they  frequently  received, 
they  were,  under  various  pretences,  hastening  to 
seize  every  subject  that  tempted  their  avanoe. 
They  intruded  themselves  into  every  family,  and 
laid  claim  to  every  inheritance ;  they  plundered 
at  discretion  the  houses  of  the  rich,  or  murdered 
indiscriminately  those  whoofiended  them,  or  who 
stood  in  their  way  to  the  possession  of  wealth; 
they  encouraged,  by  their  example,  fugitive 
slaves,  anddisorderiy  persons  of  every  description, 
who,  forming  themselves  into  banos  in  Uie  dis- 
guise of  soldiers,  engsged  in  the  same  piactioes^ 
and  perpetrated  the  same  crimes. 

Tne  triumvirs,  whose  principal  object  it  was 
to  secure  tbe  goveroment^  though  noways  inter- 
ested in  these  extreme  disorders,  which  far  ex- 
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oefdcd  Whit  tlie^  origiten^  ixrojwtAl,  not  dariiiff 
to  mtnun  the  mUitury  nownce,  leit  it  ohoutd 
RooU  on  thema^Ivei,  left  for  some  time  the  Itvet, 
as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  p»pli^  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  troops  j  and  citiaens,  who  were 
lepnted  to  have  an^jr  efieets  in  reserve,  were  fain 
to  adopt  some  soldier  as  a  son,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  protection. 

Such  are  the  partiealani'which  are  reeorded  of 
this  ftunoos  transaction,  which,  ^however  mon- 
strous in  those  who  n^ve  rise  to  it,  &r  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  original  design.  When  the 
evil  had  in  some  measure  spent  its  foroe,  its  au- 
thors were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  to  effiioe  the  melancholy  impressions 
which  remained.  For  this  purpose,  Lepidus  and 
Plancus  being  about  to  enter  on  the  office  of 
consul  for  the  f<dlowing  year,  on  some  slight  pre- 
tence of  a  victory  gained  by  the  army  in  Ghiul, 
entered  the  city  in  proccHsion;  but  suspecting 
that  the  peoule  were  more  inclinable  to  dejection 
than  triumph,  they  directed  the  public,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, to  give  on  that  day  the  demonatrstions 
of  joy  which  ^nerally  marie  part  in  the  recep- 
tion that  was  g^iven  to'vietoriooa  generals.^ 

The  soldiers  indeed  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  fiuniliar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  present 
conopqnenca:  they  sung,  in  their  procession, 
Bcurriluns  ballads,  alluding  to  examples  of  parri- 
cide as  well  as  murder  committed  by  their  chiefs 
in  the  Uite  proscription ;  by  Lepidus  and  Plancus, 
that  of  their  own  brothers ;  by  Antony  and  Octar 
vius,  that  of  their  nearest  relations  and  friends.* 
But  at  the  d'lsposal  of  such  masters  as  these,  every 
citizen  who  was  likely  to  frown  on  their  crimes, 
every  person  whose  countenance  gave  signs  of 
dejection,  or  sorrow,  every  possessor  of  land, 
and  every  father  of  a  family,  had  reason  to  trem- 
ble for  tfieir  persons,  their  possessions,  and  the 
safety  of  their  children. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  but 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  shone 
^m  a  distance.  Not  only  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  their  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
ComificiUB  in  Africa,  and  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  still  held  up  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
and  oiTered  pUues  of  refuge  to  its  friends.  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  tQ  re- 
ceive them,  and  published  rewards  (or  the  rescue 
or  protection  of  his  father's  party,  and  of  those 
unfortunate  remains  of  the  commonwealth.*  Pau- 
lus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  thou^ti  abandoned 
to  destruction,  was  sotfered  to  esca [je  by  the  sol- 
dieia  of  the  army,  from  a  respect  to  himself  or  to 
their  general  Lucius  Cesar  was  protected  by 
his  sister,  the  mother  of  Antony.  Messala  es- 
caped to  Brutus.  Many  others,  whose  names 
only  are  known,  took  refuge  with  one  or  other  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  in  condition  to  contend  for 
tae  republic,  or  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 
Lepidus  and  Plancus  being  en- 
U.  C.  711.  tered  on  the  office  of  consul,  had  in 
X*.  M  Plsn-  <^^Ai%o  ^rom  the  triumvirs,  as  the  first 
ew.  Jk  jb.  object  of  their  magistracy,  the  rBisin|$ 
Lifidm:  of  money  to  supply  the  fiiither  exi- 
gencies of  the  war.  Great  sums  had 
been  expected  to  arise  Ikom  the  sale  of  the  estates 
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of  the  pioscrflied;  but  Ae  pwAnn  of 
estates  was  justly  reckoned  invidiooe  amon^  a 
certain  class  of  tne  peopte^  who  declined  bems 
partakers  in  the  spoils  of  innocent  and  feapcclaMe 
eititens;  and  it  was  dangeioos  for  an  onBmay 
citizen  to  appear  lo  be  rich,  or  in  eonditioii  la 
boy:  insomuch,  that  they  who  mufdeRd  tte 
owner,  were  almost  the  only  buyers  of  ealataa 
that  were  exposed  to  pnblic  sale ;  and  the  moncr 
which  arose  trom  these  salrs,  fell  greatl^r  ibort  oif 
the  expectations  wiiich  had  been  entertniied  fraoa 
them. 

U  was  computed,  that  tvro  hundred  minions^ 
Roman  money,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  the 
expense  of  the  war.4  In  order  to  make  up  tins 
deficiency,  the  male  sex  chiefiy  having  hitDerlo 
suffered  by  the  public  exactions,  a  oontribalioB 
was  levied  from  such  women  related  to  tbeopp»> 
site  party  aa  were  supposed  to  be  rich.  At  thn 
same  time  persons  oif  every  description  whoae 
estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thouadiid*  Romnn 
money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  acooont  of 
their  cffecta,  that  they  misht  pay  a  tax  eqaal  lo 
a  fiftieth  of  their  stock,  and  one  year's  inooaiaof 
their  ordinary  revenue.* 

To  enforce  these  exactions^  hitherto  umMnl  ia 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  renli 
of  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  produce  of  lands  m 
the  country  were  sequestrated,  leaving  only  on* 
half  for  the  subsistence  of  the  owners.  In  thin 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  were  levied  Ihiiii 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  commonwealth;  bat  sm 
the  triumvirs  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  m 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bounbes  lo  a^ 
cure  the  troopa  in  their  intemC,  and  had  in  Pton- 
pact  an  arduous  and  expensive  war  a^nat  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  armed  with  the  toroes,  md 
supported  by  the  treasures  of  the  coat,  the  fim 
sums  which  came  in  were  &r  from  bniig  suflfi- 
cient  for  th^ir  purpose.  Additional  exaotioiis 
were  made,  under  tne  denomination  of  fines  or 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
given  in  a  false  state  of  their  elfeota. 

In  imitation  of  the  late  sanguinary  praaotp- 
tions,  the  consuls  published  lists  of  all  who  had 
incurred  this  penalty,  and  ordered  tiieir  efitea 
accordingly  to  be  seiaed.  The  inhabitanta  of 
the  towns  were  obliged  to  find  subsistence  for  the 
troops  that  were  quartered  on  them,  and  the 
country  was  pillaged,  under  pretence  ot'  a  aearch 
that  WBm  made  for  the  efiectsof  rebels,  l^he  uaj 
of  the  soldiers  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  loett 
leaders,  wea  consklered,  tii|^ther  with  the  advan- 
tages which  they  expected  at  the  end  of  tlte  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  tlieir  attachment  and  persovcraaca 
in  thecauae.' 

Although  few  men  were  now  left  in  Italj,  wfao 
coukl  foq^  their  own  fears  so  for  as  to  think  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  who  could  beauspectedof 
any  deaign  to  reatore  the  ancient  goveminent, 
yet  this  was  made  the  ordinary  ground  of  aua(4- 
cion  against  those  whom  the  triumvirs  wished  to 
oppress ;  and  the  deeire  to  remove  it,  led  all  oi^ 
ders  of  men  to  sfiect  a  veneration  for  the  momorr 
of  CaMar,and  to  vie  in  their  aeai  to  avenge  hai 
death.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  was  mad* 
a  day  of  mourning.    A  ahrine  was  erected  on  tha 
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pisM  of  Ui  Itateil,  atid  WI0  ^iBclncd  to  te  a 
.pubfic  Muctoary,  and  place  of  reftige  even  to 
eriminats.  The  divine  or  monarchioil  honoun 
which  were  thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dtfod, 
preaervcd  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  disposi- 
tion to  enduw  a  master  whieh  was  thoo|ht  ft- 
wmrabie  w  the  Uvtp^  ntarpers,  And  which  the 
division  of  power  between  them  might  have  oth^ 
wise  dimiDuhed.* 

AifVMtebly  to  the  model  of  Juttm  Cmsi's  ar- 
nmgements,  prRparatory  to  his  intended  expedi* 
tion  into  Asia,  the  trinrovin,  hefintf  the  departure 
of  Octavias  and  Antony  on  the  service  to  whieh 
they  were  destined,  fixed  the  sttccession  toaD  the 
offices  of  state  for  some  yearn.  The^  had  nnder 
their  command  an  army  of  forty  legion^  which 
thev  now  separated  into  two  divisions.*  xhe  one, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Antony^  was  asMmhled  on 
the  eastern  coast  to  be  in  readiness  to  cover  Italy 
on  thai  side,  or  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
carry  the  war  >QinsC  Rmtns  and  Cassias  into 
that  province.  The  other  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  in  order  to  seeara  the  head  of  the 
emptm,  and  oppuse  an^  attempts  of  the  opposite 
party  by  sea  rrom  Sicily  or  Africa,  vrtileh  were 
still  in  thar  poaMssion. 

SoKtos  Pom(>0ias,  the  last  «f  the  fondly  of  the 
gnat  Pompey,  in  conseqoence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  hu  fovoor  soon  after  Cesar's  death,  had 
set  out  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  navy, 
and  fixing  his  station  in  Sidly,  had  a  nnmerons 
lle»%  and  mastered  oonsidenible  land  fofOM.* 
With  these,  in  the  war  wlneh  imme^tely  fol- 
lowed, he  wished  to  co-operate. with  the  com- 
bined armies  ot  the  two  consols,  Hirtios  and 
Pansa;  hot  was  prevented  by  A  doubt  whieh 
arosiL  whether  the  veterans  of  Cesar,  who  com- 
posed great  part  of  that  army,  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  a  omi  of  Pompey?*^  Upon  the  coalition 
of  Odanot  with  Lepidus  and'  Antony,  he  again 
became  an  exile,  but  continued  in  possession  of 
Sbily,  a  province,  whieh,  bv  the  present  dlviaton 
of  the  empire^  wis  oomptehendea  in  the  lot  Of 
Octavias. 

Gornifleias,  try  commission  from  the  Roman 
oenate^  stilt  bekl  the  province  of  AMt^  and  ro- 
fused  to  surrender  it  to  Sextui^  an  a/IGcef  who 
had  been  sent  by  Odavios^  in  oonoequonee  of 
the  same  disirtbuUon,  to  tahe  pooitiSBldn  of  it  in 
bis  name.  The  dispute  being  Kkely  to  ond  in  a 
vrar,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  nelgli- 
bonring  pnnOei  for  aid;  but  the  lieutenailt  of 
Odavius  having  his  commisiioa  from  the  su- 
preme  authority  then  established  at  Rome,  or 
Doittg  known  to  repisaeni  the  ttfuimthant  ptfty, 
was  aclinowledged  by  mott  of  the  African  powers 
in  alKanoe  with  the  Romnns.  Being  joined  by 
ihior  forees^  he  came  to  an  action  fmh  his  anta- 
gonkt  near  Utica,  and  obtained  a  vietoryj,  in 
which  CorniAcios  was  killed.    Le&us  and  Roo- 


cius,  two  oAoen  of  rank  in  the  vanqubhed  army, 
perished  by  their  own  hands.''  As  many  as 
coulcl  find  sbippiBg,  escaped  to  Pompey  in  the 
islaiidofSicUy. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Octavlus,  being  deafavua 
to  dislodge  the  lemains  of  ihe  repubQcan  partf 
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frotti  an  island  of  so  much  consequence,  sent 
Satvidienus  with  a  fleet  towards  the  straits  of 
MetHina,  while  he  himself  marched  by  land  to 
Rheffium.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  ensued,  frcm 
whkHi  the  ftMn  lettiM  with  equal  loss.  Salvi. 
dienus  put  into  the  harbour  of  satanus  to  relit ; 
and  Octavius,  being  arrived  at  Rhesium,  wa< 
meditating  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  when  he  re- 
ceived pressing  instances  from  Antony  to  join 
him  at  Brundusium.  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  repel  the  storm  which  was  gathering  from  ttie 
easl^  and  vrhich  seemed  to  threaten  their  esta- 
bfiahments  in  Italy  with  the  greatest  hatard.'* 

Marcus  Brutus,  after  fortune  seemed  to  havo 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina^ 
thinking  himself  at  hberty  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassias  in  his  strugelo 
for  the  possession  of  Svria,  had  passed  with  hia 
army  into  Asia,  in  oraer  to  cut  oft*  all  suppfiea 
from  Dolahella,  and  to  avaH  himself  of  the  re- 
sources, for  the  pay  and  subidstence  of  the  army, 
which  Were  still  to  be  found  in  that  opulent  pro- 
vince. While  he  was  employed  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  important  events  already  men- 
tioned took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cassius  fiad 
prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  possession  of  the 
province,  was  acknowledged  as  genezal  by  ^  the 
armies  which  had  been  assembled  by  either  party 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cilicia ;  and  he  wa« 
ofiedftating  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  to  punish 
Cleopatrti  for  the  part  she  had  taken  against  him 
in  his  contest  with  DohbeUa,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
tribntk>n  in  her  countiy  for  the  forther  support 
of  the  vrar.  ^ 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  thougn  bv  an 
army  which  till  then  was  reputed  on  the  sic(e  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  gveat  change  to  ito 
prejndioe,  giving  an  opportunity  to  its  enemies  to 
dedare  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces ;  in- 
somach,  that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavhis  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaining  armies 
of  the  wert  were  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
ca|>ltil,  but  to  carry  the  war  intoSMacedonia  and 
Aiiia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest 

Brutas  being  infbrmed  of  these  circumstances^ 
and  of  the  late  pruseriptions^  sent  a  messsge  to 
Caasius,  with  pressing  instances  to  (Avert  him 
frorii  His  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
foRses  to  the  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  the 
hands  of  tvrants^  and  toavenge  the  innocent  Uood 
Which  had  been  so  copiously  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  tiMse  representations,  Cassias,  having  left 
a  l^on  to  Secure  the  possession  of  Syria,  marched 
to  Ae  westward,  and  in  his  way  rancd  large 
coutrftnltfaiis  fbr  the  support  of  the  war.  Among 
the  other  measures  whicn  he  took  for  this  purpose, 
be  sufprised  AriobarZanes  in  his  palace,  ana 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  nioney  then  in  his 
tteoaory.    He  pillaged  the  dty  of  Tarsus;  and, 

r  account  of  the  support  which  the  inba- 
ts  of  that  place  had  given  to  Dolabella,  sub- 
jected them  for  the  future  to  a  heavy  tribute.*^ 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  Brutas  and  Ca*- 
sius^  with  their  armiesj  joined  at  Smyrna.  These 
rertorers  of  the  republic  had  parted  some  months 
befbfo  at  Pireus,  one  bound  for  Syria,  the  other 
for  Macedonia;  but  more  like  exilei  than  Roman 
ofBeers  of  state,  without  any  men,  shipping,  or 
mone^,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  their  suc- 
cess, m  obtaining  possession  of  the  provinces  on 
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which  Uwy  had  their  ieTenl  pretm^ons.  Their 
affairs  now  bore  a  different  aspect ;  they  had  a 
numerous  fleet,  and  a  mighty  land  force,  laige 
sums  of  money  already  amassed,  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  territory  the  most  wealthy  of  any 
part  in  the  Roman  empire.'  Brutus  propose!^ 
that  they  should,  without  delay,  transport  their 
forces  into  Europe,  and  prevent  the  triumvirs 
(romffetting  any  rooting  in  Macedonia  or  Greece ; 
hut  Uassius  contended,  that  they  had  yet  enemies 
Or  allies  of  doubtful  fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  leave  any  such  behind 
them,  or  to  forc^  the  treasure  which  thev  might 
yet  command  in  that  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  reward  and  to  encourage  their 


Brutus  determined  by  these  considerations, 
accordinffly  marched  into  Lycia,  while  Cassius 
proceeded  to  execute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
the  redoctbn  of  Rhodes.  Uis  fleet  beins  on 
their  vray  to  turn  the  Capes  of  Asia,  in  order  to 
support  him  in  this  designj  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
ing to  their  superior  skill  and  reputation  as  mari- 
ners, assembled  all  the  ships  they  could  muster, 
and,  near  to  the  harbour  of  Landing  ventured  to 
engaffe  those  of  Cassius;  but  being  inferior  in 
number  and  weight  of  slups,  they  were  defeated 
with  oonsiderabfe  loss.  Cfassius  beheld  the  en- 
gagement from  a  high  land  on  the  continent, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  again  refitted,' 
ordered  the  fleet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified  har- 
bour in  tbe  continent,  over  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes;  from  thence  he  embarked  his  army. 
He  himself  with  eighty  galleys,  escorted  the 
transpoAs  in  their  passage,  lan<led  on  the  island, 
and  besi^ed  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Rhodians  having  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  their  sfaippinff,  were  unprovided  of  all 
things  necessary  to  withstand  a  siege.  Cassius, 
.by  surprise^  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  party  within 
the  waliS)  soon  became  master  of  the  place,  laid 
it  under  a  severe  contribution ;  and  having  left 
an  officer  of  the  name  of  Varus  to  command  in 
the  island,  he  returned  to  the  continent  with  a 
great  accession  of  reputation  and  wealth. 
■  Brutus  at  the  same  time  had  forced  the  passes 
of  the  mountain^  leading  into  Lycia,  aiul  ad- 
vancing to  Xanthus,  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. This  place  had  acquired  much  fiune  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  desperation  thev  had  shown,  when  forced,  on 
former  occasions^  by  Harpalus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander  m  his  way  to  the  con- 

auest  of  Persia.*  Upon  the  approach  of  Brutus, 
liey  razed  their  suouibs,  ana  removed  every 
building  which  might  cover  the  advances  of  an 
enemy.  The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
fifty  feet  deep ;  and  this  being  the  first  impedi- 
ment which  Brutus  had  to  encounter,  he  began 
the  attack  with  a  continual  labour  to  fill  it  up, 
and  to  effect  a  paasase  for  his  engines  to.  the  foot 
of  the  rampart  naviiig  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  cover  his  workmen  with 
galleries,  and  to  erect  the  engines  usually  em- 
ployed in  making  a  breach.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  besieged  in  repeated  sallies,  in  the  last  of 
which  liis  works  were  set  on  fire^  and  reduced  to 
ashes. 

In  the  mean  time^  two  thousand  men  of  the 
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Roman  army,  parsuing  the  paity  who  had  _ 
tins  sally,  entered  the  dty  along  with  tfacin, 
not  being  property  supported,  suffered  the  gates 
to  be  shlit,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off  Inn  all 
relief.  Being  instantly  surrounded  by  the  inba- 
bitants,  numoen  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
remainder  forced  into  a  temple,  where  they 
deavoured  to  defend  themselves. 

This  circumstance  nroduced  the  most 
efforts  on  the  part  or  the  besieffen;,  to  Ibree  the 
vralls,  that  they  might  rescue  theur  finenda,  or 
make  a  diversion  in  their  fovour.  Tlier  appfied 
GcaUng-ladderB  to  the  battlement^  and  wdog 
enipnes  to  the  gates;  and  having  at  laat  mAde 
their  way  into  the  town,  that  they  might  at  onee 
terrify  tne  inhabitantsi  and  give  notioe  of  ap> 
proacninff  relief  to  their  own  petty,  they  raised  a 
mighty  snout  as  they^  entered  the  streets^  end 
continued  to  uige  their  fury)  in  eve|y  directkw, 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  mhabitants,  unable  to 
resist  this  stoim,  retii^  to  their  lioaaeB^  and 
there,  determined  to  maintain  their  andent  fome^ 
chose  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  handa,  than 
submit  to  the  enemy.  The  father  of  every  &> 
niily,  beflinning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wifo 
and  children,  proceeded  to  kill  Umself. 

While  tbe  people  of  Xanthua  were  employed 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose^  Brutua  *»**M>r 
the  cxies  of  desperation  and  of  murder,  aappoM 
that  his  troops  had  cefused  to  give  quarter,  and 
were  killing  the  wretched  inhabmuits  of  the  plaei^ 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.    In  oraer  to 

Sot  the  speediest  stop  to  so  horrid  a  soene^  has 
rst  thought  was  to  bring  off  the  tiwn  fay 
sounding  a  general  retreat;  but  being  infiMrmBd 
that  the  people  were  perishing,  not  by  the  ertidly 
of  his  army,  but  by  tneir-own  desperation,  ho  or> 
dered  to  be  procuimed  a  general  fii'eJam  and 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  so  long  aa 
any  considerable  number  of  the  dtiaens  remaiBedi 
the  officers  who  came  near  them,  even  with  an 
ofier  of  quarter,  were  answered  with  threat^  cr 
with  showers  of  darts  and  of  arrows,  obliged  la 
keep  at  a  distance.  The  templea  and  pnblic 
buildings  were,  with  great  difiScuhy,  sayea  ftem 
fire ;  but  none  of  the  immbitanta  ooiud  be  leamed, 
besides  a  few  women  and  slaves. 

Brutui^  greatly  afilicted  with  this  piteona  ca- 
tastrophe,  marched  with  reluctance  towarda  Pa- 
tera, where  tbe  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be 
infected  with  the  same  desperate  spint ;  and,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  such  fetal  ntrrmilifa, 
sent  a  message  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  sbiicb- 
der,  and  to  accept  of  his  protection.  The  ez« 
ample  of  Xanthus  appeared  much  too  atrocioQi 
to  oe  followed;  and  tney  submitted  to  pay  the 
contributions  which  were  exacted  firum  tbnn. 

Lentulus,  at  the  same  time,  who  <^n"M"»**Tdwi 
the  fleet  which  had  been  employed  in  tianapott' 
ing  the  army  of  Cassius  into  the  island  of  Rhodes 
forced  his  way  into  the  harbour  of  AndriaeB,  tlw 
port  of  Mjrra,  by  breaking  the  diatn  whidi  was 
stretched  across  the  entrance;  and  this  place 
being  reduced,  the  inhabitants  uf  Lycia  aentoflcn 
of  subnussioo  and  of  their  services  in  the  war, 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute)  and  lo  join  the 
fleet  with  their  galleys.  Lentulus,  being  ac- 
cordingly reinforced  with  a  great  aceeanon  of 
shipa  set  sail  for  Abydus,  the  shortest  pasaagti 
into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  land  forces.  - 
At  the  same  time^  Mureua^  ^nrnm^niiiiig  ^n. 
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other  Htwchmi  belonslng  to  Bratm  uid  CtHiasi 
upon  a  report  that  CleopatiBi  with  a  nomeroos 
fleet,  WIS  at  mo,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Octa- 
vo* and  Antony,  had  been  statbned  at  the  Cape 
of  Tenanu  to  intercept  her;  but  being  informed 
that  the  Egyptian  fleet  waa  dinperMd,  or  had  saf- 
Ibred  much  in  aatomi,  he  weighed  from  Tenanu^ 
and  iteeied  for  Branduaum,  took  poaseedon  of 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbcwr,  and  from 
thence  intended  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
any  troops  from  Italy^  to  Macedonia  or  Ghfeece.' 
He  had  however  arriimd  too  late  to  effect  the 
whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of  Ai^tony's 
army  was  amady  transported,  and  he  himself, 
with  the  remainder,  waited  for  fiivourable  winds 
to  ran  or  pass  unnoticed  in  the  night 

In  this  state -of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
having  aooonpliBhed  the  services  in  which  they 
had  bttn  severally  engaged,  acain  assembled  their 
forces  on  the  right  m  the  Meander,  k  is  said, 
that  they  begaa  their  conference  on  bad  terms, 
the  effect  of  a  jealousy  which  had  been  indus- 
triously raised  Mtween  them;  but  then  did  not 
appear  any  conaeqaences  of  a  misunderstanding; 
and  their  joint  forces,  without  delay,  becran  to 
move  towards  Europe,  in  order  to  check  the  ad- 
vanoei  which  the  enemy  wero  already  roakinff  in 
Macedonia.  Havtng  passed  the  Helfespont,  they 
marched,  by  the  isthmus  of  Csrdia,  to  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Melanus ;  here  they  made  a  halt  for 
some  dajrs,  to  muster  and  to  review  their  forces. 
The  tfmy  of  Cassius  consisted  of  nine  legions, 
Chat  of  Brutus  of  eight,  amounting  to  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
"  tlM  Roman  in&nti^.  Brutus  had  four  thousand 
Gaulish  and  Lusitanian  horse;  two  thousand 
cavalry,  made  up  of  Thracians,  lUyrians,  Par- 
thtsns,  and  Thessalians.  Cassius  had  two  thou- 
sand Ghiuls  and  Spaniards,  and  four  thoussnd 
Parthian  archers  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
werft  folk>wed  likewise  by  some  prinoea  of  Ga- 
htia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  foroes.  The 
whole,  by  this  account,  amounted  to  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Many  of  the  legions  had 
been  formed  under  Cssar,  and  oould  not  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  service,  without  frequent 
liberalities^  and  without  a  prospect,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  of  settlements,*  not  inferior  to  those  which 
were  enjoyed  or  eipected  by  the  th>ops  of  the  op- 
posite side.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  having 
put  their  leaders  in  condition  to  perform  what 
was  at  present  expected  from  them;  all  former 
engagements  wero  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  earnest 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  close  of  this  muster,  Cassius  and  Bru- 
tus, with  all  the  ofiieen  of  senatorian  rank,  who 
were  then  present,  being  assembled  on  a  plat- 
form, raisea  as  usual  to  somQ  height  from  the 
ground,  were  surrounded  b^  the  army,  who 
crowded  to  hear  the  speech  of  their  leaders ;  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  what  they  were  to  deliver 
ahould  have  the  efiect  of  a  manifesto  or  pn^^- 
mation,  respecting  the  cause  in  which  ther  ^^^ 
engaged.  Cassius  spoke  for  himself  forhi>  col- 
league, and  the  body  of  senators  who  attended 
them ;  addressinff  tms  motley  assemblage  of  na- 
tive Romans  and  aliens,  Of  dtiiens  and  soldiers 
of  fortune,  collected  from  diflerent  portie^  as  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  people  deliberating  on 
their  public  rights.  Ho  mentkmed  the  mutual 
confidence  that  was  natural  between  officeft  and 
men  engaged,  ae  they  wen^  in  a  oonmoii-caiiae; 


emimeialed  their  reaooioes  with  the  other  advan- 
tages they  possessed,  and  took  notice  of  tfie  punc 
tual  discbarge  of  all  former  engagements,  as  the 
best  security  which  could  be  given  of  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  every  so^ 
dier  who  shouM  contribute  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
fiivoorahle  issue:  **The  unjust  reproaches  of 
our  enemies^"  he  sakl,  **  we  could  easily  disprove^ 
if  we  wero  not,  by  our  numben,  and  by  the 
swords  which  we  faokl  in  our  hands^  in  conditbn 
to  despise  them.  While  Cesar  led  tl^  armies  of 
the  repubfic  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  'we 
took  part  in  the  same  service  with  him,  we  obey- 
ed him,  we  were  happy  to  serve  under  his  com- 
mand*. But  when  ne  declared  war  on  the  com- 
monwealth, we  became  bu  enemies ;  and  when 
he  became  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant)  we  resented, 
as  an  injury,  even  the  favours  which  he  presumea 
to  be^ow  upon  ourselves.  Had  he  been  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  private  resentment,  we  shoolcl  not 
have  been  the  proper  acton  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  against  him.  He  was  willing  to 
have  indulged  us  with  preferments  and  honours  t 
butvre  were  not  willing  to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a 
master,  what  we  were  entitled  to  claim  as  free 
citixeiis.  We  conceived,  that,  in  presuming  to 
confer  the  honours  of  the  Romsn  republic,  he  en* 
croached  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  people^ 
and  insulted  the  authoritv  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"Cnaar  cancelled  the  laws,  aiid  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  countrv ;  he  usurped  all  the 
powera  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  nxmarohy, 
and  himself  affected  to  be  a  king.  This  our  an- 
cestors, at  the  expulsion  of  Tarqnin,  bound  them- 
selves and  their  poeteri^,  4>y  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations)  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obligation  baa  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  fathers ;  and  we^ 
iMving  faithfully  paid  and  dischaiged  it,  ha«o 
perforaied  the  oath,  and  averted  the  consequences 
of  failure  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  posteii^. 

**  In  the  station  of  soUien^  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whose  abilities  and  whose 
valour  we  admired ;  Imt,  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citiaens,  we  have  a  far  different  part  to  sus- 
tain. I  must  suppose,  that  I  now  speak  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  ciKsens  of  a  free  republie ; 
to  men  who  have  never  learned  to  depend  upon 
otbere  for  gretifScaticMis  and  favours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  owp  a  superior,  but  whoare  them- 
selves the  mast&ei  the  dispensen  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  anf^  the  givers  of  all  those  dignities 
and  powere  >y  ^hkh  Cesar  himself  was  exalted^ 
and  of  which  he  assumed  the  entire  disposal. 
Recollect  from  whom  the  Sdpioa,  the  Pompey% 
even  Cesar  himself  derived  nis  honoura :  from 
yoi^  ancestors^  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
ftom  youreelves^  to  whom,  aooording  to  the  lawa 
of  the  republic,  we,  who  are  now  your  leaden  in 
the  field,  address  ourselves  as  your  felfow-dtixens 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  persons  depending 
on  your  pleasure  for  the  just  reward  and  retriho- 
tion  of  our  services.  Happy  in  being  able  to 
restore  to  you  what  Cesar  had  the  presumption 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  power  and  the  dig^ 
nity  of  your  tktherS)  with  the  supreme  disposal 
of  all  the  oflkes  of  trust  that  were  establiahed  far 
your  safbty,  and  for  the  preservaUon  of  yonr 
freedom;  happy  in  being  aUe  to  rastoiotelha 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting yoQ,  and  of  pneunhg'  to  evoiy  Ronaa 
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dtben  that  jttrtiee  whieh,  wider  Ui»  late  onupa* 
tion  of  Cesar,  was  withheld,  even  Ihrni  the  m- 
cred  peiMas  of  those  magUtrates  thfiiaselvea. 

"  Aa  usurper  b  the  common  enamj  oif  all  flood 
citizens;  but  the  task  of  removing  hmi  ooulo  be 
the  business  only  of  a  few.  The  senate  and  the 
Roman  people,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper  for  ihtfn 
to  declare  their  judgment,  pronounced  Ibetr  ap- 
probation of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Caaar,  by  the  rewaids  and  the  hononia 
which  they  bestowed  upon  thero ;  and  they  aia 
now  become  a  prey  to  asaassins  and  taurderera ; 
they  bleed  in  toe  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats^  and  in  the  arow  of  their  ||p 
milies;  or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  eaeape  the  fury  of  their  enemiea.-*- 
Many  are  now  present  before  you,  happy  in  your 
protectbn^happy  in  witneasing  the  Hi  which 
joQ  entertain  tot  the  commonwealth,  ^  the 
rivhts  of  your  fellow-dtixeas,  and  for  your  own. 
Toese  renpectable  citizensi  we  truat,  wiJi  aoon,  bv 
your  means,  be  restored  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  enjoy,  together  with  you,  all  the  honours 
of  a  free  people,  concur  with  jfoa  in  beptowintf, 
and  partake  with  you  in  leoeiving,  the  rewaroi 
which  are  due  to  such  eminent  services,  aa  you 
•re  now  engaged  to  perform."^ 

Such  is  the  subetenoe  of  what  we  receive  as 
the  speech  of  Cassiua  on  this  meuMnble  occasion, 
«nd,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  oom- 
poaitiona  as  the  genuine  record  of  what  was 
apoken,  yet  aa  they  contain  the  ideas  and  rear 
aonings  of  timea  so  much  nearer  than  ours  to  the 
^ato  of  the  tmnaactiona  to  which  they  refer,  it  is 
undoubledly  fit,  and  often  instructive,  to  retain 
the  argument  on  which  they  are  "founded.  At 
the  cloae  of  this  speech,  it  is  said  that  Caaaius 
resumed  the  comparison  of  the  ibroea  and  n- 
aoufoes  of  the  opposite  partiea,  atated  to  his  army 
their  own  equality  by  land,  and  their  auperiority 
by  aea ;  the  fiicility  with  which  they  were  to  \id 
•applied  with  «U  necessaries;  and  that  he  con- 
duoed,  with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional  gratu- 
Uy  of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each  man.a 

Aftor  this  solemnity,  the  army  again  b»nn  to 
advance;  and  whiU  they  marched  in  smaU  divi- 
•iona  by  the  route  of  £noa  and  Doriacus,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  sQuadroo  of  galleys,  having  a  Icfpon 
and  a  consiuerable  detachment  of  archere  on 
board,  aailed  towards  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
with  ordera  to  aeareh  for  a  pepper  station  within 
the  mountain^  of  Pangeus,  a  rid^e  which,  stretch- 
ing froiif  Thrace  southward,  teiminatad  in  the 
bay  of  Strymon,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thaaua. 
The  generals,  upon  their  arrival  «i|  the  river 
Nesaui^  found  that  the  usual  paaaay  of  the 
aountaina  at  Symbolus  was  already  atised  by 
8axa  and  Norbanua,  wh<\  with  the  vat  division 
of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  tiaveiaed  i<a- 
cedonia,  and  hastened  to  nosaosn  thfiovnlvaa  oC 
this  paas,  in  order  to  stop  toe  farther  progreaa  of 
their  enemies  in  Europe. 

iiere  the  eastern  armiea  were  acoordinglv  stop- 
ped, and  w^ere  likely  to  and  their  career  in  Thrajce, 
while  thiflr  antag<inists  continued  in  poeaessioQ 
of  Mjcediinia,  and^  preserved  the  moat  convenient 
retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  bay  of  St^ytpon. 
They  were  rel^evad,  however,  from  thi^  appv* 
henaion  by  Rusoopolia,  a  Thracian  prince,  who 
attended  theu^  and  who  pointed  out  a  di&rant 
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route  ftmn  that  which  the  mutmy  had  oeeopiedL 
Under  this  ^uide  they  marched  three  daya  amonf 
the  mountains,  and  having  crossed  the  auminii, 
deacended  in  the  track  of  a  river  towards  Philip- 
pi,  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  thephiaa 
of  Amphipolia  Thia  march  earned  them  inio 
the  rear  or  the  eoemy'a  atation,  and  woald  bavo 
enabled  them  to  cut  ofl*  their  retreat,  if  intrlli- 
g»nce  had  not  been  earned  to  Saxa  and  Norfan- 
nus  time  enough  to  enable  them  to  withdrav^. 
These  ofl&oire  accordtnglv  abandoned  their  poat, 
kli  hack  forty  or  fifty  miles*  to  AmphipoUa;  and 
having  put  this  place  in  the  best  poatnre  they 
oouldlor  defenoe,  determined  to  await  the  anivu 
of  Octavius  and  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Caasitia  took  post  at  Philippe  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mountaina,  near  to  loe  paas 
which  Saxa  and  Norbanua  had  lately  abandoned. 
They  encamped  about  two  miles^  from  the  town 
00  two  aepaiHte  eminences^  about  a  mile*  aauo- 
der.  On  their  light  was  Philippi,  covered  by 
the  mountains ;  on  the  left  an  impaaaahle  naiah, 
which  JiMched  about  nine  miles  from  their  canp 
to  the  aea.9  In  their  front  the  country  fnua  Phi- 
lippi, westward  to  Amphipolis,  ext«iKiing  about 
forty  or  fifty  mibi,  was  flat  and  aubject  to  floods 
andinundations  of  the  rivers.  The  fleet  waa  in 
harbour  at  NeapoUs,  near  where  the  marsbt  which 
covered  the  left  of  Cassiue's  camp,  lermiiwted  in 
the  sea ;  and  Cimber  had  fixed  on  tiiat  idaoe  aa 
the  port  to  which  all  their  convoys  should  repair, 
and  by  which  thay  expected  to  be  plentifully  aup- 
plied  with  neccasaries  from  Asia,  and  the  ooorts 
of  the  Egean  aea.  They  formed,  at  the  sane  time, 
a  ni^gaxine  in  the  idand  of  Thaaui^  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  at  which  to  lodge  in  saiety 
the  surplus  of  their  provisions  and  atorea^ 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  been  employed,  du- 
ring the  wutter,  in  transporting  their  forces  into 
Maoedonia;  and  having;  efiectod  their  pasnagi^ 
notwithstanding  the  vigibnee  of  the  enemy*a 
fleet,  their  army  advanced  by  npid  marchea  to 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  preserve  Amphi- 
polis, and  -to  carry  the  scene  of  the  war  aa  far  as 
they  could  from  Raly.  Octeviua  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  remained  behind  at  Dyrrachium.  An- 
tony, upon  hU  arrival  at  Amphioolisi  having 
found  tne  town  in  a  posture  of  defence,  fixed 
upon  it  as  a  placc^of  anna,  for  the  aecurity  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  tbenoe  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  flat  oountij,  through  a  march 
of  some  days,  and  pitched  m  sight  of  Philippi, 
within  a  mite  of  the  enemy'a  stetiona. 

It  waa  the  object  of  the  triumvin  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  isaup,  aa  they  foreaaw  the  dilfi- 
culty  of  being  bng  abl^  without  any  aiipply  of 
provisions  from  the  sea,  to  maintain  ao  numerous 
an  army  by  the  sole  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Brutus  and  Cassiu^  on  tne  con- 
trary, perceived  th^  own  advantage,  and  were 
determined  to  protract  the  war.  They  fortified 
tWr  campa  with  great  care,  and  joined  them  to 
eacU other;  and  to  the  town  of  rhilippi  on  the 
one  si4«,  and  Jto  the  morass  on  the  other,  with 
such  works  as  formed  a  continued  chain  to  cover 
theur  communication,  fi>r  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  t^l^ppi,  to  the  port  of  Neapolis. 

Antony'a  camp  being  on  the  plain,  and  in  a 
low  situation,  was  overlooked  by  tne  enemy,  and 
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nhjwt  to  he  oyerflowcd  hf  the  toncnti  which 
^U  from  the  hUle.  He  made  every  pomihle  ef- 
Ibrt  to  hring  hu  antagonists  to  action,  and  by  hv 
Ibrwa/Jness  in  pressing  them  to  a  battle,  raised 
the  cooraga  of  hu  own  troops  and  assumed,  as 
is  common  with  those  who  act  offensively,  the 
appearance  of  saperioiity.  While  he  yet  eoDti- 
nood  in  this  poature,  Octavius,  though  not  en- 
tirely ncovcml  from  his  illness,  joined  him  from 
Dyrraehium.  They  took  two  separate^  stations 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy;  Octayius  oppo- 
site  to  Brutus,  and  Antonv  to  Cassia  The 
number  of  legions,  on  both  sides,  weieev  al;  but 
those  of  Antony  and  Octavtus  were  not  ol  plete. 
In  cavalry  they  were  unequal ;  that  of  l  nitus 
and  Cassius  amounting  to  twenty  thousand, 
"while  that  of  Octaviun  and  Antony  was  do  more 
than  thirteen  thousand. 

Antony  and  Octavia^  in  order  to  force  their 
antagonistc  to  a  battle,  or  to  cut  off  their  oom- 
muoieation  with  the  sea,  formed  a  deeicn  to 

Sieree  the  monus,  and  to  seize  upon  the  heights 
syond  it  on  the  left  of  Cassius's  camp.  Ita  the 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  covered  by  the  feeds,  which  grew  to  a  great 
hin;;htin  the  rai&ih;  and  in  ten  days,  without 
being  observed,  by  means  of  timbem,  hurdles, 
and  earth,  which  they  sunk  as  thev  advanced,  ac- 
complished a  passage,  and  sent  in  the  night  a 
party  ot  tha  r  army  to  oceupv  the  opposite  heights, 
to  make  bdsmenU,  and  to  intercept,  the  commu- 
nioation  of  their  antagonists  with  Neapolis,  from 
which  they  rec(*ived  tneir  daily  supplies. 

Am  soon  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  perceived  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  thev  took  mea- 
sures to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  access 
again  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  thev,  in  their 
turn,  traversed  the  morass  in  a  line  which  cronwid 
the  passiige  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
pierced  their  highway  with  a  deep  and  impass- 
able ditch.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  off  the 
•nemy*s  parties  that  had  passed  the  morass  from 
any  succours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
thev  were  about  to  foree  them,  when  Octavius 
and  Antony  endeavoured  to  recover  their  passage; 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
what  they  were  doing  in  the  marsh,  drew  forth 
their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  was  still  confined  by  sickness, 
his  lieutenant,  or  next  in  oommami,  took  his 
plaoe  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  toward  the 
intrenchmont  of  Brutus.  The  light  troops  began 
to  akirmish  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  And,  not- 
withstanding it  was  the  resolution  of  both  leaders 
in  the  republican  army  not  to  hasard  a  battle, 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  intrenchments,  the 
legions  of  Brutus  observing,  from  their  parapet, 
what  pes"^  between  the 'advanced  parties  in 
front,  were  so  animated  or  ineensed,  as  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  accordingly  quitted  their  Hnes, 
attacked  the  wing  on  which  Octavius  was  sup- 
posed to  oommand,  drove  them  hack  to  their 
ground,  and  continuing  their  pursuit,  even  foreed 
tnem  in  their  camp.  Octavius  himself,  having 
been  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  litter,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  enemy's  hamls. 

On  the  ot^r  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad- 
vanoMl  towards  the  camp  of  Cassius;  hot  as  he 
was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  beginning  to 
work  in  the  morass,  this. movement  of  his  army 
was  considered  as  no  more  than  a  feint  to  favour 
tha  other  design.    Casaiui^todivarthiffliroaihis 


opasation  in  the  manb,  diewfotth  his  tmiy  lik«r 
wise;  and  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
g[round,  did  not  suppose  that'  the  enemy,  in  euch 
(urcumstanopA,  would  venture  unon  a  grneml  ae« 
tion.  In  this  however  he  was  disappoihted.  A  n- 
tony,  seeing  Cassius  expose  his  front,  discontinued 
his  work  in  the  morass^  mounted  the  height  ih 
bis  presence,  forced  him  to  rrtire,  even  took  and 
pillaged  his  camp;  and  thus  showed,  in  his  turn, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
an  enemy  who  are  disposed  to  think  themselves 
secure. 

These  separate  aotioni^  or  the  preparations 
which  were  maile  for  them,  had  filled  up  tha 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  already  dusk, 
and  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  waa  covered  with 
clouda  of  dust;  so  that  no  one  coukJ  see  to  a  dia- 
tanosk  Those  who  commanded  ou  the  right  in 
both  armies,  having  put  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  to  flight,  thouoht  thst  the  event  was  de- 
cisive in  their  own  fiivour.  But  Brutus  and  An* 
tony  being  informed  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
other  wings  of  their  respective  armieli,  iieither  • 
attempted  to  keep  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Disqualified  by  fotiinie  or  surprise  from  renewing 
the  contest,  they  passed  each  other  on  the  plain, 
and  hastened  back  to  tlieir  former  stationa. 

Cassius,  after  the  rout  of  his  division,  with  a 
few  who  adhered  to  him,  had  halted  on  an  emi- 
nence, ami  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with  orcleia 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  that  side. 
This  odlcer,  whilo  yet  in  sight,  was  met  by  a 
party  of  horse  emerging  from  the  clouds  of  dust 
on  the  plain.  This  party  bad  been  sent  by  Bru- 
tus to  learn  the  situation  of  his  friends  on  the 
lefl;  but  Caasius,  supposing  them  to  be  enemies, 
and  lielieving  that  Titinius,  whom  he  saw  sur- 
rounded by  them,  was  taken,  he  instantly,  with 
the  precipitant  despair,  which,  on  other  occasions^ 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  republic^* 
presentetl  his  breast  to  a  slave  to  whom  lie  had 
allotted,  in  case  of  any  urgent  extremitv,  the  of- 
fice of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Titinius,  upon 
his  return,  imputing  this  fatal  calamity  to  hia 
own  neglect  in  not  trying  aooner  to  undeceive 
his  general  by  proper  signals,  killed  himself, 
and  ft'll  upon  the  body  of  hia  friend.'  Brutua 
soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  phice,  and  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  Casius,  sheo  trars  of  vexatioi^ 
and  sorrow  over  the  effects  of  an  action  so  raab 
and  preciiHtant,  and  which  deprived  the  repubtie 
and  himself  in  this  extremity,  of  so  necessary 
and  so  able  a  support  Thii)  he  said,  is  the  last 
of  the  Romans. 

The  aurvivtng  leader  of  the  repoblican  party, 
in  onler  to  prevent  the  imprpssion  whicn  the 
sight  of  a  funeral  so  interesting  vras  likely  le 
n»ke  on  the  armv,  oniere<l  the  body  of  Cassius 
to  be  carrie<l  to  the  island  of  I'hasus,  snd  there 
privately  interred.  He  himself  spent  the  night 
in  re-assembKng  the  troops  who  had  been  die- 
persed,  fbrmed  both  arnues  into  one  body,  and 
drew  the  whole  into  one  camp.  He  still  kept  his 
ground  at  Philippi,  and  endeavoured  to  soppeit 
the  courage  of  the  troops,  and  to  replace  the  ac- 
tivity aihl  military  skill  of  his  unfortunate  eol- 
leagiie.  In  hia  addrfssrn  to  the  army,  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  as  more  then  su^ 
ftcient  to  eom{ieiiaate  their  tosses.  He  reprpsenled 
the  distressed  oenditiun  of  tlie  enemy,  who^  hav- 
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iny  alraadyexlmiited  the  provinooof  Maoedonu 
in  tbeir  dbu',  were  obliged  to  bring  their  provi- 
nomi  ftom  TheeMly,  which  was  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  not  likely  to  supply  them  so  long. 
"The  sea-poita^"  he  observed,  "being  every  where 
blocked  up,  and  their  oonvoya  intercepted  by  a 
fleet  of  above  two  handtad  and  sixty  sail,  the 
prospect  of  what  they  must  ;ipeedily  suffer  will 
make  them  impatient  for  actiom  They  will 
provoke,*'  he  said,  "they  will  attempt  to  insult 
you ;  but  this  appearance  of  courage  is  a  mere 
eflfeet  of  despair.  Only  wait  the  result  of  these 
circumstances,  and  perMveranoe  will  render  .your 
victoiy  easy."  He  supported  these  exhortations 
with  givinff  the  army  full  satisiaction  in  all  their 
claims  ana  pr^nsioni^  and  with  an  addittonal 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man.^ 

The  leaderi  of  the  other  side,  at  the  same  time, 
were  equally  employed  in  what  was  necessary  to 
palliate  the  su^rinffs,  or  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
their  own  army.  Tnough  not  equally  in  condi- 
gn to  make  present  donations,  they  amply  sup- 
plied this  defisct  with  expectations  and  promises. 
They  declared  their  intention  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  of  five  thousand  sesterces  to  each 
private  man,3  five  times  as  much  to  the  centurion, 
and  the  double  of  this  sum  to  the  tribune.  "  Jud^ 
ye,"  said  Antony,  in  his  address  to  the  army, 
"  who  has  suffered  most  by  the  mutual  pillage  of 
Yesterday  1  You,  who  have  left  all  your  eBfetrts 
behind  you  in  Italy,  or  the  enem^,  who  came  to 
their  ground  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Asia? 
Their  own  general,  by  killing  himself,  has  pro- 
daimed  your  victory.  We  declare  you  victo- 
rious, by  bestowing  upon  you  the  rewards  of 
vaknir  to  wiiich  you  are  entitled.  If  the  enemy 
choose  to  dispute  your  claim  to  these  rewards,  let 
them  meet  us  again  in  the  field.  They  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to-roonow,  and  for  some 
l^jw  to  come;  if  they  shrink  and  remain  behind 
their  entrenchments,  I  shall  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine who  is  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  force 
which  we  have  had/' 

Antony  and  Ootavius  accordingly  drew  forth 
their  army  for  many  days  suocessivety,  and  were 
greatly  embarrassed  with  the  resolution  which 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not  to  hazard 
a  battle.  They  bc^n  to  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  provirions,  and  felt  the  approach  of  winter, 
which,  in  a  marehy  situation,  threatened  them 
with  growing  inconveniences.  Brutus,  to  hasten 
the  effects  of  the  season,  had  turned  the  course 
of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and  bud  under  water 
part  of  the  plain  on  which  they  encamped.*  At 
the  same  time  a  recent  calamity,  whioh  befel 
them  at  sea,  increased  these  distresses,  and  di- 
minished their  hopes  of  relief. 

Ob  the  same  day  on  which  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Philippi,  Domitius  Calvbius  had  sailed 
from  Brundusium,  having  on  board  of  transports 
two  legions,  of  which  the  Martia  was  one,  with 
two  thousand  men  of  the  prstorian  bands,  and  a 
body  of  hoTM,  convoyed  by  some  galleys,  or  ships 
of  force.  Being  met  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  Brutus, 
consbting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under 
Murctift  and  Akenobarbus,  a  few  of  the  headmost 
and  best  sailing  ships  escaped  {  but  the  remainder 
being  surronnded  bad  no  resource  imt  in  the  va- 
feur  of  the  trooper  who  endeavoured  to  defend 
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themselves  with  their  swwds,  fpmpf&ag  •■• 
lashing  their  transports  to  the  'hiiiii  of  the  ciw- 
my  {  mit  in  this  attempt,  being  galled  with  luis- 
siKs  from  the  armed  galleys^  particolafly  with 
burning  dartSi  by  which  some  of  the' transports 
were  set  on  fira,  the  othen^  to  avoid  the  flamci^ 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  dirtanee;  and  CW 
greater  part  of  them  suffering  extremely  without 
being  able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  vrere  rank  cr 
destroyed.  Calvisius  himeelt  naving  been  fiw 
dsys  at  sea,  with  difficuhy  escaped  to  Bfimda- 
sium. 

These  tidmgs  hlul  their  efiect  m  both  aniiic& 
In  that  of  Brutus  they  inspired  an  unseaaomhie 
ardour,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  the  cause  of 
the  party  to  the  haxaid  of  a  battle ;  in  that  ci 
Antony  and  Octavius,  they  impresaed  the  neoeu- 
sity  of  a  speedy  decision.  Theee  leaden^  to 
amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke  the  eno- 
my,  had  seized,  in  the  ni^ht,  a  post  on  the  decli- 
vity below  the  ffround  which  was  lately  occupied 
by  Cassius.  Tltey  were  suffered  to  make  a 
kxigment  upon  it  by  Brutus,  who  had  not  any 
apprehension  that  be  could  be  annoyed  firam  a 
situation  that  was  so  much  bwer  than  his  own. 
On  the  following  da^  it  appeared,  that  thdr  in- 
tention in  seizing  this  post  was  to  cover  a  move- 
ment, which  they  proposed  to  make  to  the  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  morsss;  which  they  aooasd> 
ingly  executed,  and  pitched  again  in  two  aeparale 
encampments.  In  tlus  new  position  they  were 
observed  to  sound  the  morass,  and  either  intend- 
ed a  feint,  or  had  a  ml  deogn,  by  efifecting  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  side,  again  to 
cut  off  every  intercourse  of  Brutus  with  his  ships. 
But  finding  that  all  the  heights  on  the  oppomte 
side  were  now  secured  against  them  by  intrench- 
ments,  they  dropped  that  intentk>n,  and  endea- 
voured, by  frejiucnt  alarms,  and  by  expeain^ 
their  own  parties  on  the  plain,  to  engage  thenr 
antagonist  in  a  general  action. 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  secured  his 
own  communication  with  NeapoUs^  by  a  proper 
dispositbn  of  posts  from  his  present  encamp- 
ment to  the  sea ;  and  tpisting  tnat  his  enemies 
must,  upon  the  approach  of  wmter,  be  obliged  to 
evacuate  Macedonia,  or  to  separate  their  aimy  for 
the  convenience  of  finding  subsiBtenee^  peiMSted 
in  hb  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In  this 
conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pomponiua 
Atticus  in  the  folfowmg  terms :  "  My  object  is 
secure;  for  either  I  bmJI,  by  my  victory,  rescue 
the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into  which  they 
are  fellen,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  bf  dying 
myself  escape  from  slavery,  i  have  done  way 
part,  and  wait  for  the  issue  in  which  public  finee- 
dom  or  death  is  to  follow.  As  for  Antony,  who 
has  chosen  to  become  the  retainer  of  Ot^vios^ 
rather  than  a- sharer  with  us  in  the  e^ual  rigbls 
of  a  citizen,  he  has  a  different  altemati?e^  either 
now  to  perish  with  this  young  man,  or,  beiiig  the 
dupe  of  nis  artifices,  to  become  hereafter  the  suh- 
ject  of  his  government"^ 

The  troops  of  Brutus,  however,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  this  dilatory  plan;  they  bqjan  to 
complain  that  a  victorious  army  shoulu  be  cooped 
up  behind  intranchinenta  and  shouU  be  insnfcrd 
like  women ;  even  the  omoen,  pretending  to  rea- 
son on  the  state  of  the  war,  censured  their  general 
for  losing  the  opportunity,  which  so  great  an 
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ardour  in  Um  army  SiTB  him  of  deciding  the  oon- 
toit  at  a  Mow.  Tbey  alheged,  that  even  if  the 
attempt  should  prove  unsocoeMfnl,  be  might  fltill 
letam  to  the  execution  of  his  defensive  and  dila- 
tory operations. 

fimtas  was  aware  that  the  army,  now  under 
his  command,  havinff  been  trained  up  as  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune,  bad  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  either  side;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  incfinations,  as  well  as  to  flatter 
their  hopes.  He  remembered  that  Cassius  had 
been  obliged,  in  many  thinn,  to  abate  the  usual 
rigour  of  his  discipline;  and  bein^  himself  of  a 
ttuld  and  indulgent  nature,  he  yiekled  to  those 
who  were  under  his  command ;  or  not  Wing  able 
to  stem  the  torrent  which  daily  increased,  £»  suf- 
fered the  impatience  of  his  own  men  to  hurry  him 
into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.  In  about  twenty 
days  after  the  former  ^action,*  overcome  by  mere 
importunities,  he  drew  forth  his  army  on  the  de- 
clivity before  his  camp;  the  enemy,  nt  the  same 
time,  according  to  ttieir  usual  practice,  were 
forming  upon  the  plain ;  and  both  sides  foresaw 
tlie  approach  of  a  general  engagement 

Historians  introduce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
action  at  Philippi,  with  a  detail  of  forms  and  so- 
lemnities, whicn,  on  other  ocouions,  they  have 
cither  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  not 
equally  observed.  As  soon  as  the  parole  or  word 
for^he  day  was  given  over  the  different  divinons 
of  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumpet  Bound- 
ed the  signal  oT  battle ;  and  vras  followed  by  a 
numerous  band,  which  played  an  air,  while  the 
legions  were  dressinff  their  ranker  and  while  the 
men  were  trying  and  handfing  their  arms. 
'  Brutus,  being  on  horseback,  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  army,  and  exhorted  his  men  not 
to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  by  advancing  too  for  to  meet  the  enemy. 
"  You  have  promised  me  a  victory,**  he  said.  **you 
have  foroed  me  to  snatch  it  now,  rather  than  to 
wait  for  a  moro  secure  poasesaon  of  it  hereafter. 
It  is  your  business  to  ftilfil  youi  own  expedations 
and  mine." 

On  the  other  side,  Antony  and  Octtfvius  were 
happy  in  having  their  fortunes,  hitherto  desperate, 
brought  to  the  chance  of  a  battle.  Thev  put  their 
army  in  mind,  that  thb  was  what  all  of  them 
wished:  "You  are  poor  and  distressed,"  they 
said,  **but  in  the  enemy's  camp  you  will  find  an 
end  to  your  sufferinss,  and  the  beginninir  of 
riches  and  plenty.  From  us,  who  are  vour  lead- 
ers, you  may  expect  the  rewards  which  are  due 
Id  valour,  and  cveiy  effect  of  a  disposition  in  us 
which  is  suflldently  liberal,  but  which  victory 
alone  will  give  us'tlie  power  to  indulge  in  the 
manner  that  we  wish." 

In  these  preparatbns  the  day  being  for  spent, 
and  noon  about  three  houn  already  past,  the 
trumpets  on  both  sides  having  sounded  a  oeneral 
char|^  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  sounded  again, 
while  both  armies  being  in  motion,  struck  upon 
their  bucklers,  advanoeo  with  a  mighty  shout, 
and,  under  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  of  every 
sort,  ckwed  with  their  swords.  They  continued 
long  with  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in  the  use  of 
short  weapons,  to  struggle  on  the  same  spot. 
The  places  of  those  that  fell  in  the  fint  nnk 
were  continually  supplied  from  the  ranks  behind 

them;  and  the  place  of  action  began  to  be  choked 
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up  with  heaps  of  the  slain.  No  stntagem  iaasid 
to  have  been  ^practised,  or  any  accident  to  have 
happened,  to  determine  the  fete  of  the  day  on 
either  side;  but,  after  a  severe  contest,  the  army 
of  Brvtua  be^n  to  give  way,  at  first  slowly,  and 
almost  insensibly ;  but  being  pressed  with  grow- 
ing violence,  they  were  thrown  into  some  cnnfo- 
sbn,  and  ttve  up  the  day  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery. In  the  disorder  that  followed,  numben^ 
who  fled  to  the  cama  finding  tbe'entrai)oes  ob- 
structed by  the  crowds  that  strugeled  for  admis- 
sion, despaired  of  safety  there,  and  pasifd  on  to 
the  heights  in  its  rear.  Octavius  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  camp  Id  secure^  or  to  keep  in  awe 
those  who  had  taken  refu^  within  it  Antony 
punned  those  who  were  dispersed  on  the  height^ 
and,  at  the  approach  of  niffnt,  made  the  nrcessa 
jy  dispositions  to  hinder  Uioee  who  were  within 
the  intrenchment,  or  those  who  were  in  the  field, 
from  reliving  or  assembbng  again ;  and  employea 
parties  or  hone  all  night  to  scour  all  the  avenues 
m  search  of  prisonen. 

Brutus  himself  beinff  cut  off  from  the  camp 
and  ckMcly  followed,  Ludliuis  one  of  his  com- 
pany, to  give  him  time  to  escape,  affecting  to 
personate  his.  generel,  and  falling  behind,  was 
taken.  Thai  captive,  supposed  to  he  Brutus,  the 
leader  of  the  republican  army,  being  conducted  to 
Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known,  met  with  a  re- 
ception not  unworthy  of  his  generous  artifiea. 
"You  intende«l,"  said  Antony,  to  those  who 
brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  pDlitencss  which 
seenwd  to  refute  some  of  the  imputations  on  hia 
character,  "to  bring  me  an  enemy,  but  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend."* 

Bfutns,  in  the  .mean  time,  having  in  the  dark 
passed  a  brook  that  ran  between  st^  and  ro^y 
banks  covered  with  wood,  made  a  bah,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Being  yet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  h» 
k)a%  he  sent' an  officer  to  observe  the  field,  and 
with  orden^  if  any  considemble  body  of  the  armj 
were  yet  together,  to  light  a  blaze  as  a  signal  or 
token  of  its  safety.  This  ofiScer  acoordingly 
made  his  way  to  the  camp,  and  finding  it  sdlfin 
the  pooncssion  of  his  friends,  made  the  signal ;  but 
lest  it  should  not  be  observed,  he  attem^ed  tora* 
turn  to  his  general,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands^ 
and  was  slain. 

As,  from  the  ngnal  now  madje,  it  appeared  to 
Brutus  and  the  snMll  company  who  attended  hinii 
that  the  camp  was  still  in  possession  of  their 
own  people,  they  thought  of  making  their  way 
thither;  but  reoolkicting  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  ware  dispersed,  they  doubted  whether 
the  lines  could  be  defended  until  they  could 
reach  them,  or  even  if  they  shoukl  be  mamtained 
so  long,  whether  they  ooiud  furnish  any  aafe  re- 
treat While  they  reasoned  in  this  manner,  one 
of  their  number,  who  went  to  the  brook  for  water, 
returned  vrith  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  the  opposite  bank ;  and  saying,  vrith  some 
agitation,  "  We  must  fly."  "  Yes,"  replied  Bru- 
tus, "but  with  our  handi^  not  with  our  feet" 
He  was  then  said  to  have  repeated,  from  some 
poet,  a  tragic  exchmation  in  the  chancter  of 
Hercules:  "O  Virtue!  I  thought  thee  a  sub- 
stance, but  find  thee  no  more  than  an  empty 
name^  or  the  slave  of  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in 
their  traditions^ 'vrillingly  lend  their  own  thov^jlitt 
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to  eminent  men  in  distreti ;  those  of  Brutoe  nn 
expreMcd  in  hn  letter  to  Atticus  nlreiidy  quoti^d : 
**!  hnve  done  my  pert,  and  wait  for  the  twoe,  in 
which  death  or  irpedom  is  to  follow."  If- he 
had  ever  thoatsht  tliat  a  mere  honoorahle  inten- 
tion wiia  to  ehsare  him  sttoocn,  it  is  surprifiinir 
he  was  not  sooner  undeceived.  Bping  now  to 
end  his  life,  and  takinjj^  his  leave  of  the  oomnany 
then  present,  one  by  one,  he  sakl  alood,  "  That 
he  was  happy  in  never  havinsf  been  betrayed  by 
any  one  he  had  trusted  ad  a  friend."  Some  olT 
them,  to  whom  he  afterwards  whispered  apart, 
were  observed  to  burnt  into  tears ;  and  it  RPJ^r- 
ed  that  he  rcqu(>sted  their  aiwistancn.  in  Killincr 
himself;  for  lie  soon  afb^wards  executed  this 
purpose,  in  cnmpanv  with  one  SCnto  and  some 
othem,  whom  he  had  taken  aside. 

This  eatnstrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imkginatbns 
of  men  to  work ;  and  many  prodigies  and  pre- 
sai^os  were  believed  to  have  premled  it  A  spectre, 
it  was  said,  had  fiRisented  itself  in  the  niffht  to 
Brutu%  when  he  was  about  to  pms  the  Helle»- 
ponf,  tokl  him  it  was  hiii  evil  eenius,  and  was  to 
meet  him  ai|;«in  at  Philippi ;  that  here  it  accord- 
higty  avain  appeared  on  tne  eve  of  the  late  action. 

orutu^  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
years  of  agi^>  Next  to  Cato^  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, wa^  supposefl  to  have  acted  (mm  the  purest 
motives  of  pun!ie  virtue.  Cassius  had  too  much 
elevation  of  mind  to  endure  a  ma&ter  r  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewise  too  just  to  have  usurjied  on  the 
rights  of  his  felbw-citizens,  even  if  they  had  been 
in  his  power.  His  character,  however,  in  some 
Rspects,  is  questionable;  and  we  may  not, 
through  the  diiiguise  of  manners  sodiflRerent  from 
our  own,  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Cicero, 
who  is  at  once-  the  prinHpal  author  of  his  &me 
and  of  the  exceptkins  which  are  taken  against  it, 
charges  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  arro- 
gance, and  complains  of  the  tone  which,  while 
▼et  a  young  man,  he  took  even  with  himself.' 
lie  likewiM  relates  some  particulars  of  a  loan 
which  one  Seaptius  had  transaeted  for  Brutus  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  which  the  payment 
was  exacted  under  the  proconsulate  or  Cioero, 
"  with  circunnstances  of  uncommon  avarice  and 
cruelty ;  and  that  in  this  he  even  presumed  to 
demaml  that  the  Rooian  proconsul  should  sup- 
port him  with  all  his  authority.  The  loan  was 
usurious  and,  in  exacting  the  payment  of  it,  the 
senate  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  and  shut 
up  from  the  use  of  food.  Cicero  writes  of  this 
proceeding  to  Atticns,  with  every  expression  of 
blame  and  indi<rnatton ;  and  yet'Bnitus,  then  a 
young  man,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  and  esteem  by  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars.  ^4f  you  should 
have  no  other  ailvantage,"  says  Atticus,  in  writing 
to  Cicero^  "  from  your  present  ^vemment,  but 
the  oppoitanity  of  gaining  the  fnendship  of  Bni- 
tui,  this  alone  will  be  enough.**  And  Cicero 
himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  after  tlus 
transaction,  with  peculiar  exjiressions  of  admira- 
tion and  love.'    So  tliat  we  must  either  suppose 

1  Liv.  Epilonif,  lib.  ciliv.    Vel.  Pat6rctilus,  c.  73. 

S  \d  Attic  lib.  V.  ftp.  41,  et  lib.  vi.  ep  1.  Ad  mo 
antem  otiain  cutn  rotat  iliq'ihlteoaiuiiiacjter,  arro- 
ganter,  sit)tv«iri|T»,-,  «oleticnb:ri). 

3  Vid.  lib  de  Clarii  Oratnribjs,  cap.  3  &c  fcc. 
Ttiis  bmtk  is  expressly  dated  after  tlw  return  of  Cicero 
ftom  Cilieia. 


Brutus  to  have  been  mnooent  of  this  ertartioB 
i^nd  cniettv  committed  by  his  agent  in  Cypii^ 
or  that  such  proceedin(^^  though  contrary  tn  bw, 
were  so  much  authorized  by  the  practirv  of  tlw 
times,  as  to  stain  the  manners  of  the  agp  much 
more  than  the  characters  of  individuals.     Of 
these  conjectures,  perhapa,  tioth  are  in  put  to  be 
admittjed :  the  law  of  the  republic  forbidding  the 
inteiest  of  money  umier  tne  denomination  of 
osurv,  inflameil,  rather  than  prevented,  the 
Under  this  prohibition,  the  necessitous 
was  made  to  psy  for  the  risk  and  ohiooiiy  which 
the  lender  incurred  by  transgressinff  tne  law,  aa 
well  as  for  the  use  of  his  money,     ft  was  impoa- 
frible  to  prevent  i^hat  is  necessary  in  the  commoa 
course  of  things ;  iwrsons  having  occasion  for 
monev  must  lM>rrow ;  and  persons  having  maoty 
will  lend,  in  order  to  reap  tlie  benefit  m  it.     It 
appears  to  have  been  customary  <with  towns  ia 
the  pirovinres,  with  c«rporation<s  and   with  de- 
pendent princes,  to  borrow  money  at  ex<jrbitant 
iiKerest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probably  to 
employ  that  money  in  making  preaents  to  gaia 
the  powerful.4    Pompey  had  great  sums  owi^g 
to  him  in  Asia,  and  likewise  received  greti  pse- 
sents  from  thence.  These  we  must  admit  to  have 
been  great  abuses ;  but  imhviduals  ate  net  alsraya 
sccoontable  for  Che  abases  of  their  ase, 
where  they  have  not  corrected  them  in  their 
practice. 

Brtitus  and  Casstua,  the  last 
leaders  of  the  repubRean  party,  even  after  it  he- 
came  a  crime  to  mention  their  names  with  re- 
spect, were  revereil  in  secret  by  ewry  penon  wIhi 
had  any  memory  or  conception  of  tne  ancient  re- 
public, snd  will,'  in  every  age,  be  held  in  estina- 
tion  by  tbooe  who  conceive  merit  as  independent 
of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  is  ssid,  wnen  the 
death  of  Brutus  was  reported  to  him,  expressed 
the  highest  respect  for  his  meOKiry,  covered  bis 
remains  with  the  im|«rial  robe  which  he  himself 
wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered  his  obseooies  to  lis 
performed  with  the  hii^hest  marks  of  dialinctiiai 
and  honour  ;<  in  tliis  instance,  probably 


from  policy,  or,  under  all  the  vices  of  dianpation 
snd  mofligacy  with  which  he  waschsrged,  know- 
ing now  to  seize  the  oeeaAinn  of  gaining  (hs 
public  esteem,  by  splendid  pretensions  to  gcn^ 
HMity  and  candour. 

Octavius,  who  far  exccUed  his  oolleagne  in  the 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  policv,  b  repre- 
sented as  greatly  inferior  to  him  m  his  behavioaff 
on  the  -present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
dered the  bead  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into 
Italy,  and  exposed  on  Cesar's  tomb ;  and,  among 
other  proofs  of  insolence  and  cruelty  which  he 
gave  in  the  present  prosperous  tide  of  bis  fortune^ 
that  having  among  his  prisonenva  fiither  and  am 
of  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  tliat  one  ef 
theai  shoukl  be  put  to  death,  and  that  they  shoold 
cast  lots,  or  fight,  to  determine  which  srnmld  be 
Sf  mred.  Under  this  cruel  sentence,  the  fotbrr  in- 
treated  that  he  himself  might  die.  Occavins  at- 
tended to  see  the  execution ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  the  fiither,  likewise  witnesseii  that  of  the  son, 
who  kilM  himself.^ 

That  part  of  the  vanqunhed  aimy  which  fled 


4  Cicer.  art  Attic  lib  v.  ep.  31.  ^ 

5  Plut.  in'Anronin<»t  Bruto.  \ 

6  8ueton.  in  Octav.  c  14.    DIo.  Cass,  dales  tWaw* 
ticular  after  ibe  battle  of  Aetium. 
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to  the  heighti^  being  aboat  fbuiieen  tboiuand 
men,  heanng  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  their 
leaderS)  Burrendered  theraaetvei,  and  were  egoally 
divided  between  Octavins  and  Antony.  Those 
who  remained  in  the  camp,  or  at  any  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  army,  likewise  laid  down  their  arou. 
Of  the  persons  of  rank  who  partook  in  the  wreck 
of  their  pait¥  at  Philippi,  some  escaped  by  sea, 
and  joined  Sextos  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  now  the 
sole  refoge  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  common- 
wealth. Others  killed  thejnselves,  or  in  the  late 
action  had  refused  quarter,  and  fought  till,  they 
were  slain.  Among  the  first  were  Livios  Drosos, 
the  &ther  of  Livia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Octa- 
Among  the  second  were  two  yoong  men 


vios. 


of  distinguished'  names ;  Cato^  the  son  of  him 
who  died  at  Utica,  and  Lucius  Casisius^  nephew 
of  the  late  general,.  Labeo,  with  great  delibera- 
tion, prepared  a  grave  for  himseu  in  his  tent^ 


wrote  lo  his  fiunily  at  Room^  gave  directions 
about  hb  afl&ini,  and  Uien  submitted  himself  to  a 
pe^n  whom  he  had  rAained  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of  honour 
among  tne  Romans  of  this  age,  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands  rather  than  by  that  of  their  antago- 
nistS)  otherwise  thev  could  have  easily,  when  for- 
tune appeared  to  nave  declared  against  them, 
forced  toe  enemy  to  bestow  that,  death  which 
they  afterwards  obtained  with  great  reluctance 
from  their  fHends;  and  perhaps,  in  forcing  jnat- 
ters  to  this  extremity,  they  mignt  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  battle.  Cssar  setrms  to  have  owed  his 
victory,  on  some  occasions,  to  efforts  of  this 
sort,  and  his  parhr  in  ffeneral  prevailed  by  their 
perseverance  under  checks  and  difficulties,  as 
much  as  by  the  advantage  they  took  of  their  vi&- 
tories.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

hMMdisU  Contequenees  qfthe  Event  ai  Philippi — ^ew  Partition  of  the  Empire  inade  hy  Oeta- 
viua  and  Antmiy — Their  Separation — Proffresa  of  OctaviuB  at  Rofme—'Hit  FViend*  Mcccenae 
and  Agrittpa — Alarm  and  Diatrees  in  Italy  on  the  Dieponaeasion  of  the  Inhabitants  to  make 
t0ay/or  the  TVoopo^-^ealouey  t^  Pvdtia  and  Lrttciua  Antoniva — Blockade  and  reduction  <(f 
Perugia — Progreaa  of  Antony  in  Am — Hi»  Stay  at  Alexandria — Return  to  Italy — AceommO' 
datum  wtA  Sextue  PompehU'^Retum  qf  Octaviua  and  Antony  to  Rome — Their  Policy. 


AMONG  the  immediate  oonseouences  of  the 
bte  event  at  Philippi,  is  mentioned  the  death  of 
Porda,  the  wifo  of  Brutus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Cato.  Beinff  suspected,  of  an  intention  to  kill 
herself  watched  by  her  servants,  and  anxiously 
precluded  from  the  ordinair  means  of  effecting 
that  purpose,  she  swallowed  burning  coals,  and 
expirail.  This  was  said  to  have  happened  on 
bearing  of  her  husband's  death ;  hot  Plutarch 
cites  a  letter  of  Brutus,  extant  in  his  own  time, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  this  catastrophe  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Brutus,  and  was  imputea  to 
the  negligence  of  her  servants,  who  attended  her 
in  the  deUrium  of  a  fever.* 

By  the  battles  which  had  been  fought  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empire,  by  the  late  massacre  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  event  ot  the  war  at  Philippi, 
the  last  pillars  of  the  commonwealth  seemea  to 
be  removed,  or  but  a  few  of  its  members  were  left 
who  had  any  zeal  for  its  preservation.  Octavius 
and  Antony,  upon  the  total  and  decisive  victory 
they  had  gained,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  pretensions  of  Lepidus,  made  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire.  Octavius,  to  his  former  lot,  had 
an  addition  of  Spain  and  Nunudia;  Antony  that 
of  the  farther  Gfaul  and  the  province  of  Africa.* 
It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Antony  shoukl 
prosecute  the  remains  of  the  war  in  the  east,  and 
raise  the  necessary  contributions  to  enal>le  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  army :  that  Oc- 
tavius should  return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  repress  the  designs  of 
I^pidus,  in  case  he  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  arrangement,  and  in  proper  time  set- 
tle the  veterans  on  the  lands  which  had  been  al- 


7  See  tbe  History  of  the  Campaigns  on  the  Segra  at 
Dyrrachium,  and  in  Africa. 

8  Plat,  in  Bruto.  9  Dio  Cass.  lib.  zlviii.  c.  I. 
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lotted  to  them. — These  articles  were  committed 
to  writings  and  the  ratifications  exchanged.  An- 
tony havmg  received  from  Octavius  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  two  legions,  departed  for  Asia,  and 
Octavius  set  out  on  his  return  to  Rome. 

When  accounts  of  the  final  action  at  Philippi 
were  received  in  the  citv,  a  thanksgivinff  was 
ordered;  and,  instead  of  being  limiti'd  to  fifty  or 
sixty  days,  as  in  the  late  decrees  which  had 
passed  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  this  festival 
was  now  to  be  continued  for  an  entire  year.    In 

Eroportion  to  the  approaches  which  tne  repub- 
can  party  made  to  its  entire  extinction,  the  few 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  aliectation  of  joj 
that  kept  pace  with  their  real  sorrow.  Their 
fears  broke  forth  in  profuse  expressions  of  pre- 
tended attachment  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
those  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gladness,  covering 
extreme  anxiety  or  terror,  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  Italy  looked  for  the  arrival  of  an  army  which 
was  to  be  gratified  .with  their  Tichest  posBeasions. 
They  remembered  what  had  passed  at  former 
military  entries  into  Romc,«ana  they  anticipated 
the  suiierings  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  man  who  had,  during  some  time,  and  from 
mere  policy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderation,  and 
employed  eveij^  artifice  to  forward  his  purpose; 
but  in  proportion  as  be  became  secure  of^  his  end, 
he  threw  off  his  original  mask,  and  concarred  in 
usurpations  the  most  bloody  of  any  that  had 
been  known  in  tbe  hurtory  ot  mankind. — Octa- 
vius being  detained  by  sickness  on  his  way  to  the 
city,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  gaineil  force 
from  delay.  It  was  suppoeed  that  he  deferred 
his  arrival  only  while  he  adjusted  his  plan  or  took 
measures  to  render  its  effects  more  certain.  Every 
one  exaggerated  the  evil,  but  no  one  thought  of  a 
zonedy.    Such  was  the  present  state  ofa  help- 
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km  vMSty  tnd  people^  the  remains  of  aoomoDcm- 
wealth,  loDf  acciietomed  to  dominion,  retaining 
tbeir  haugntinesa  while  Uiey  loet  their  vigour, 
Ions  desiroui  of  power,  but  unable  to  suetain  the 
weight  of  a  free  oonetitution. 

^^tavius  gave  notice  to  the  senate,  that  hb 
coming  was  delayed  bv  aicknen^  accepted  the 
decree  of  a  continued  Uiankagiving  for  the  late 
victory  obtained  at  Philippi,  but  desired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  this  nonour  was  conferred  on 
account  of  the  exemplary  justice  he  had  done  on 
the  ^nwissins  of  his  ftthier.  The  cunning  with 
which  he  oocasionaUy  dropt  this  pretence,  or  with 
which  be  resumed  it,  as  the  motive  of  all  his  pur- 
suits, forms  a  striking  part  In  his  character.  He 
at  one  timeoo-oDeratra  with  theconspiratorsi  and 
dedand  it  to  be  bis  intention,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  to  restore  the  republic.  He  accordingly 
promoted  the  resolutions  which  were  taken  at 
Kome  in  favour  of  Decimus,  as  well  as  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  promoted  the  election  of 
Cases  into  the  office  of  tribune ;  he  raised  an  ar- 
my to  support  them  against  Antony,  and  took 
into  his  councils  the  most  vehement  parttzans  of 
the  senate.  "  Even  Serviiu  Oalba^  holfiing  the 
very  dagger  with  which  he  murdered  Ccesar^" 
said  Antony  to  him,  in  his  tetter  during  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  "  ia  now  employed  in  your  camp."i 
As  he  onen,  howeven  on  former  occasions, 
courted  the  army,  by  affecting  a  pious  intention 
to  avenge  his  fiither's  death,  so  he  now  recurred 
to  the  same  pretence,  as  the  most  likely  to  coun- 
terbalance the  favour  that  was  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Brntus  and  Casaius,  and  the  general  regret 
which  attended  the  catastrophe  of  the  last  scene 
that  was  acted  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 

About  this  time^  Octavius  was 
tJ.  C.  712.  known  to  have  in  his  service  two 
X.  Ant»^jia^  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  Mar- 
RtS^/****  *^"*  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  Caius 
hSm^  Ciinius  Mccenas;  both  well  qualified 
in  their  respective  narts  to  support 
him  in  the  pretensions  he  had  formed  on  the 
empire.  TniB  first  by  his  courage  and  military 
abilities,  was  qualined  to  supply  or  to  conceal  his 
defects  as  a  soldier;  the  second,  by  his  industry, 
his  temper,  his  choice  of  friends,  and  his  fitpess 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  times,  by  diverting 
the  minds  of  men  from  objects  of  public  distress 
to  the  elegant  and  amusing  occupations  of  literarv 
^niua,  welt  qualified  to  smooth  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  bis  civil  administration.  Al- 
though it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  wtiat  degree 
Octavius  was  to  commit  his  afiairs  to  such  able 
liands,  his  discernment  in  chooeinfl  them  might 
be  considered  as  the  presage  of  a  rortune  not  de> 
pending  on  accidents,  but  founded  on  a  real 
ascendant  of  understanding  and  judgment 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Cssar  at  Rome, 
he  gave  assurance  to  the  senate  of  his  intention 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  acts  of  severity.^  But 
the  first  object  of  tiis  aiuninistraUon  bcin^  to  set- 
'tletlie  veterans  on  the  possessions  which  they 
had  been  made  to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  very  soon  led  into  a  scene  of  extreme 
violence,  and  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

At  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  the  army 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  settled 
on  the  must  fi^rtils  lands,  or  in  the  weattLiest  ci- 


1  Ciosr.  PUlip.    Antony  to  Octavius  aad  Hirtiua. 
t  Oia  Oaas.  lib.  zlviu.  c.  3. 


ties  of  Italy.    In  order  to  fulfill 
it  was  necessary  to  dispoasess  the  andent  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  as  this  was  to  Im  done  witlftoat  asy 
pretence  of  forfeiture,  or  delinquency  of  any  «t, 
the  unhappy  sufferers  pleaded,  that  the  biids  in- 
tended for  the  army  should  lie  taken  tiy  lot,  or  in 
e^ual  proportions,  and  in  every  part  of  the  en»- 
pire.    But  tlie  soldiers  were  absolute,  and  not  to 
be  satisfied  Irat  by  immediate  poasesaon  of  the 
lots  which  had  been  actually  aasiffned  aa  the  n- 
ward  of  their  services.    A  genenJ  order  w«a  ac- 
cordingly signed  fior  the  present  oocupieiB  of  those 
lands  to  remove.    Tlie  victims  of  this  aaveiity 
repaired  to  Rome  in  entire  families;  persona  or 
every  sex,  sjj^  and  condition  crowded  the  streets^ 
took  stielter  m  the  temples  and  other  ydaoeB  of 
public  resort,  and  fitted  tlie  dty  with  oomplainis 
and  Lamentations.*    "The  ancient  inhatatanls 
of  Italy,  citizens  of  Rome^"  they  said,  "  wcm 
stripDCtl  of  their  po^essions,  and  turned  on!  to 
pensh  with  their  children,  to  make  way  lor  ad- 
venturers who  had  subverted  the  laws  of  their 
country^  and  who  were  to  perpetuate  the  military 
usurpation  they  had  estabiisbed.    The  same  vio- 
lent hands  which  liad  stripped  tlie  Roman  peo- 
ple of  their  Bo\'ereigntY,  were  now  to  be  let  loose 
on  their  property.    Tne  innocent,  who  had  taken 
no  part  in  tne  late  troubles,  werp  to  be  aacrifioed, 
merely  because  their  possessions  suited  the  oon- 
veniency  of  those  who  had  alreaiiy  brought  so 
many  evils  on  the  commonwealth.    Tliey  had 
been  promised  protection  from  this  party ;  but 
were  now  to  suner,  from  their  pretended  protect- 
on  and  friends,  greater  evils  than  any  conquered 
province^ad  ever  endured  from  the  wont  of  its 
enemies.'* 

To  theae  complaints  both  the  army  and  its 
leaders  were  equally  insensible,  and  proceeded, 
in  particular  instances,  to  acts  of  violience,  whkh 
the  execution  of  their  general  purpose  did  not  re- 
quire. They  4ept  the  minus  of  the  people  in 
suspense  \>y  their  indecision  in  cluioainc  their 
lots;  by  quitting  those  which  were  at  mat  as- 
signed, in  order  to  exchange  them  for  others;  and, 
by  leaving  particular  persons  without  any  vpgn- 
lar  grant  or  assignment,  to  inake  free  with  such 
lands  as  suited  their  conveniency.  The  leaden 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  they  ooaU  not 
restnin,  and  gave  way  to  a  violence  to  which 
they  owed  the  possession  of  their  power.* 

The  army  now  considering  the  lands  of  Italy 
as  their  property,  looked  upon  every  penon  in- 
clined to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  aa  their 
enenry,  resented  every  delay  that  was  made  in 
gratifying  their  desires,  and  were  equally  insolent 
to  their  own  officen  as  they  were  to  the  peofile. 
A  party  being  assembled  in  the  Campua  Maitins 
to  receive  their  dismission  and  tbeir  asawnmenls 
of  land ;  and  having  some  time  waited  for  Octa* 
vius,  from  whom  tney  expected  satisfaction  in 


3  Publius  Vinriliui  Maro  it  said  to  bave  been  of  this 
injiKed  train.  Having  had  a  small  property  ia  land 
near  Mantua,  be  was  stripped  of  it  to  make  way  for  aa 
officer  of  tbe  legions;  a  wrong  to  whicb  be  so  tenderiy 
alludes  in  his  eclogue  (NospatriiR  flues  el  dulcta  liS- 
quimiis  arva.  nos  pairiom  fu^imus.)  But  being  re- 
commended to  Meeenas  by  Annius  Pollio,  who  omn- 
roanded  in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  obtained,  froos  the  re- 
spect that  wa*  due  to  his  fine  genius,  a  protection  which 
humanity  and  justioe  owe  equally  to  every  other  per> 
son  that  was  involved  in  this  calamity w—Apoiaa.  da 
Bell.  Civ.  lib.  v. 

4  Appian.  lib.  v. 
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these  parficuljin^  became  impitient  and  cUumnr- 
oin,  laid  nolent  hands  on  Noniua,  a  centurion, 
who  endeavonred  to  pacify  them,  and  even  threw 
htm  into  the  river,  where  he  perished.  Thej 
afterwaids  dragged  the  dead  body  on  shore,  and 
placed  it  on  the  way  by  which  thieir  general  was 
to  pass,  as  a  warning,  that  he  himself  shouk)  not 
slii^ht  their  displeasure,  Odavius  being  informed, 
before  he  came  abroad,  of  this  menacing  insult 
which  had  been  oflfered  to  his  authority,  sAw  the 
necessity  of  not  appearing  to  be  moved.  He 
passed  the  dead  body  without  seeminff  to  observe 
It,  made  the  intended  distribution  of  land  to  the 
troops;  and  affecting  to  consider  the  murder  of 
Nonius  as  the  effect  of  a  private  <iuarre1,  in 
which  he  was  to  take  no  part,  left  this  dangerous 
meeting  with  an  ei  hortation,  that  they  should  not 
toeaJcen  their  own  eatue  by  quarreUing  among 
thenuelves. 

The  cohorts  which  Octavius  retained  for  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  own  person,  treated  him, 
on  occasion,  with  equal  disrespect  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of 
their  body  havinsr,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  £(^ue8trian  bench,  and  the  audi- 
ence being  scandahzed  at  this  act  of  presumption, 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  of  his  general ; 
but  his  compsnions  being  made  to  believe  that 
lie  was  carried  away  to  be  put  to  dntth,  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  Octavius,  as  he  passed 
from  the  theatre,  and,  with  clamours  and  threats 
of  instant  revenge,  demanded  their  fellow-soldier 
to  be  restored.  Having'  prevailed  in  this  ps^ticu- 
lar,  they  called  upon  htm  to  declare  what  usafe 
he  had  received ;  and  when  they  were  told  by 
himself  that  no  violence  had  been  offered  to  him, 
they  alleged  that  he  was  hired  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
were  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by  his  repeated  as- 
severations to  the  contrary. 

In  these  dangerous  times,  enormities  whk;h 
were  committed  by  disorderiy  persons  of  any  de- 
scription being  imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  tmpunity.  Robbery  and  mur^ 
den  became  frequent,  and  the  city  df  Rome 
itself  as  well  as  the  provincial  towns,  was  infestr 
ed  by  persons  who,  either  from  necessity^  or  from 
the  licemie  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  rapine.  No 
property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  persons 
of  aH^rties  equally  insecure.  At  Rome  the 
rent  of^  houses  fell -to  a  fourth,  and  whole  streets 
appeared  to  be  deserted.* 

In  this  distracted  scene,  nevertheless,  there 
were  persons  who  envied  Octavius  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjov.  Among 
these  Manius,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
aflain  of  Mark  Antony,  Lucius  his  brother, 
now  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Pulvia  his  wife^ 
aspiring  to  a  share  of  the  government,  became 
impatient  of  an  administration  from  which  they 
thoiigl)^  thennetves  un&irl^  excluded.  Not  only 
L.  AnIOniusI  in  the  capacity  of  consul,  but  thie 
othen  also^  in  right  of  the  absent  triumvir, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  distributing  the  lands  and  other 
lewards  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Octa- 
irins  a  signal  advantage  over  hk  eolleague,  and 
fixed  tha  expectations  of  all  men  upon  hmi  atone. 
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6^  these  means  he  filled  Italy  with  his  own  i6* 
tamera  and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  complAined  that 
Mark  Antony  should  be  thus  deprived  of  tfie 
fruits  of  a  vtctory,  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  She  appnded 
to  the  l^ions,  presented  herself  at  their  qiiav* 
ters,  and,  with  her  ehildmi  m  her  arms,  impbred, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a  matter  of  right 
in  behalf  of  her  nusband. 

In  this  manner,  perM>ns  reprcsentintf  the  ab- 
sent triumvir  endeavoured  to  divide  the  party, 
and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  eontusion 
already  subsisting,  a  breach  and  opposition  of 
interest  among  tiMso  who  eommanded  the  army. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  from  the 
interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbusaira  Seztus  Pompeius,  fironi 
the  opposite  ports  of  Illyricum  and  Sicily,  to  the 
importation  of  cum  and  other  necessanes ;  and 
this  drcumstanoe,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of 
property,  and  the  other  causes  which  intemipted 
industry,  completed  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,  although  they  were  willing  to  sub* 
mit  to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to  be  long 
able  to  endure  their  present  sufienngs.  The 
friends  of  Antony  eudeavoored  to  toad  Odavius 
with  the  Mame  of  these  evib^  and  thought  this  a 
fiivourebto  opportunity  to  wrest  the  govetmnent 
out  of  his  hands.  They  found  fiiolt  with  the  pro- 
vision he  had  made  for  the  army^  as  too  vanty  i 
and  they  joined  in  the  complaints  that  were 
made  by  the  sufferers,  who  were  dispossessed  of 
their  property  to  make  way  for  the  soIdieiB.  They 
affected  a  Mign  to  restore  the  republic;  and 
Lucius  Antonius^  in  the  character  of  Roman 
consul,  allied  upon  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
commonwealth  to  appear  in  support  of  tbeb  lend 
magistrate.  He  professed  his  intentton  to  mdw 
war  even  on  his  own  brother,  as  well  as  on  O^ 
taviui^  if  he  should  persist  in  hb  present  nsurp»- 
ttons,  or  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  restoration 
of  the  laws.  But,  notwithstanding  his  pnife»- 
stons  to  this  purpose,  he  himself,  affecting  to  be- 
Itove  that  hu  person  was  in  dancer,  put  his 
attendants  under  arms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
at  the  head  of  a  military  force;  a  measure  that 
was  ever  considered  at  Rome  as  the  intimation 
of  a  design  to  usurp  th^  government 

Octavras,  greatly  provoked  by  these  attaeka 
whtoh  were  nnule  upon  him  by  the  repreaentft- 
tivea  of  Antony,  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
via, whom,  at  the  fbrmatton  of  the  triumvirate^ 
he  had  betrothed  merely  to  serve  a  political  pur- 
pose, and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her  femily, 
with  express  dedaraUons  of  his  never  having 
had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife.  Fulvia, 
dfecting  to  consider  this  insult  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  mjuriee,  appealed  to  Lepidns  in  behalf  of 
his  absent  colleague,  and  withdrew  to  Prsneatl^ 
whither  great  numben  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, both  civil  and  military,  flocked  to  her 
standard.  Here  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  hekl  regular  eoundlSi  and,  with  a 
sword  by  her  side,  gave  the  paide,  and  frequently 
harangued  the  troops. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  rnptura^  nprt- 
sentations  to  Antony,  and  preparatwos  tor  wa^ 
were  equally  made  on  both  sidea.  It  was  y^ 
uneertsm  bow  the  army  miffht  divkto  betwMn 
the  parties.  Octerius  waa  Lkm,  by  hia  prsstna^ 
to  ooromand  the  superior  number;  bnt  jjneat 
part  of  the  foroas  now  in  Italy  had  been  levied  fai 
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the  ntme  of  Antony,  and  still,  according  to  tbe 
custom  of  those  armies,  bore  his  name  on  their 
shields.  The  two  lemons  wluch  were  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Octavios,  to  reolaoe  those 
which  he  had  given  to  Antony  in  Macedonia, 
were  still  retained  by  Lucius  Antonius  for  his 
brother.  The  provinces  of  Gkiul,  with  consider- 
able armies,  ready  to  march  into  Italv,  were 
\inder  the  government  of  Ventidius,  of  I^lancus, 
and  of  AnniuB  Pollio,  ^ho  were  the  adherents 
of  Antony,  and  likely  to  espouse  his  cause.  An- 
tony himself  bj  the  superiority  of  his  militaiy 
character,  had,  in  the  coarse  of  his  joint  opera- 
tions with  Octavius,  greatly  surpassed  him,  and 
had  acquirisd  a  high  degree  of  reputation  with 
the  troops.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  his 
rival  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  not 
rashly  to  draw  upon  himself^  in  this  quarrel,  the 
weight  of  his  colleague's  authority,  nor  to  disgust 
the  army,  by  apfiearing  to  be  the  aggressor  m  a 
war  between  their  leaders. 

Sut^h  disputes  were  certainly  in  general  disa- 
greeable to  the  army,  who,  having  subdued  the 
republic,  hoped,  now  at  their  ease,  to  divide  its 
spoils.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Octavius, 
if  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he 
formed  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  prinoipal  offi- 
cers; proposed  that  they  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  present  dissension,  and 
oblige  those  who  were  in  fault  to  submit  to  their 
decrees. 

Fulvia  and  her  partizans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name,  which  we  may 
translate  ike  ammunUion  atnaU^^  and  refused  to 
submit  their  cause  to  so  new  a  tribunal. 

The  army  in  general  was  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  dvil  war  renewed.  Two 
legions  that  had  first  served  under  Cesar,  and 
aflerwarda  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered 
at  Ancona,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  with  in- 
treaties  that  the  parties  would  avoid  a  rupture. 
They  were  referred  by  Octavius  to  L.  Anto- 
nius, who,  he  said,  was  the  aggressor ;  and  pro- 
cecdins^,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people 
to  Prjenest6,  where  the*  heads  of  the  opposite 
pirty  wore  assembled,  beseechod  them  to  spare 
the  republic,  already  too  much  afflicted  with 
civil  dissensions.  They  were  told  for  answer, 
that  "Octavius  was  the  aggressor;  that  while 
his  colleague  was  raising  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  army,  he  was  artfully  changing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ttily,  and  occupying  ul  the  important 
stations  of  the  empire  with  his  own  retainers  and 
creatures;  that  the  money,  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  sopportinir  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
Siius,  had  been  taken  from  the  treasury,  was  by 
ctavius  diverted  from  its  usc^  and  employed  in 
corrupting  the  troops  of  his  friend;  that  the  es- 
tates of  the  proscribed,  under  the  pretence  of 
sales,  at  which,  besides  the  creatures  of  Octavius, 
there  was  no  man  to  purchase,  had  been  actually 
employed  by  him  for  the  same  purpose ;  that,  if 
be  really  meant  to  avoid  a  rupture,  he  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  consulting  the  friends  of  his 
colleague,  who  were  equally  entitled  with  him- 
self to  share  in  the  fruits  of  their  common  victory 
obtained  at  Philippi.  But  I  know,"  said  Lucius 
Antonius,  "  the  falsehood  of  Octavius ;  while  he 
amuses  you  with  the  hopes  of  a  negotiation  and 
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treaty,  and  with  professkms  of  having  notiung  at 
heart  besides  your  interest,  he  is  anmng  himseif 
with  the  utmost  dili^nfie,  and  has  reinraroed  the 
garrison  of  Brundosium,  with  an  evident  porposs 
to  obstruct  the  return' of  his  ooQesgue^  and  your 
principal  friend,  into  Italy." 

Octavius  being  in  possession  of  the  capital,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have,  not  only  the 
authority  of  government,  but  the  cot^nfienanee 
likewise  of  all  the  more  respectable  dtixens  of 
Rome  on  his  side,  called  an  assembly  of  the 
senate,  at  which  he  invited  the  E4)uestrian  order 
to  attend.  He  represented  to  this  assembly  the 
calamities  that  were  now  impendinj^  over  'Italy 
from  tho  jealousy  and  restless  ambition  of  a  few 
persons,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Mark  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  tbem  with  one 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  these  evils.  He 
accordingly  obtained  a  deputation  to  be  sent  to 
Preneste,  where  the  hesds  of  the  opposite  party 
were  Btili  assembled,  to  remonstiate  against  thar 
procedure.  This  measure  however  had  no  other 
effect  besides  that  which  Octavius  proposed  by 
it,  that  of  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  Uame 
of  all  the  evils  which  were  expected  to  follow. 

An  expedient  was  proposed,  more  likely  to 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  cooference  to  lie  held  by 
the  military  effieera  of  the  opposite  sides,  who^ 
perceiving  themselves  about  to  he  involved  in  a 
quarrel,  were  extremely  averse  to  risk  all  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  already  obtained,  witboat  any 
prospect  of  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  miliury 
congress  was  suggested  by  the  officen  themselves 
and  was  readily  embraced  by  th(>ir  leaders.  Gabn 
being  half  way  (rom  Pnenest^  to  Rome,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  at  which  they  sbooU 
meet;  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
open  their  conference,  (sirties  of  horse  having 
been,  from  some  remains  of  distrust,  vrithout  any 
concert,  sent  forward  on  both  sides  to  escort  their 
deputies,  and  mutually  to  observe  each  other, 
they  met  unexpectedly  on  the  highway,  and 
coming  to  blows,  numbera  were  kilkSI  or  woond- 
ed,  and  the  intended  convention  was  dropped. 

Each  of  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  publisbed  a  manifesto^  and  began  to 
assemble  in  a  hostile  manner.  Lucius  Antonius 
had  ordered  new  levies,  and  with  these,  joined  to 
the  troops  already  on  foot,  under  the  authority 
of  his  brother,  and  who  were  now  stationed  in 
the  nearer  province  of  Oaol,  under  Calenus,  ba 
proposed  to  assemble  an  army  d[  eleven  loflions. 

Octavius  ordered  six  legions  under  SalviJienus^ 
from  Spain;  and  having  already  four  in  Italy, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  under 
the  designation  of  Pretortan  bands^  made  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  nenon,  he  took  the  field  to 
prevent  the  designs  or  his  enemies. 

The  nobility  and  citixens  of  rank  were  divided ; 
but  the  greater  part,  who  had  yet  any  hopes  of 
seeing  the  civil  government  restored,  tboiwht 
themselves  safer  in  the  party  of  the  consul  Lu- 
cius Antonius,  than  in  that  of  Cesar  i  and  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  his  camp. 

SeztUs  Pompeius,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  tfans 
likdly  to  divide  his  enemies,  might  Jiave  made 
himself  of  consiilerable  coosequence,  or  miciit 
have  obtained  advantageous  terms  from  cilM 
party.  His  forces  had  been  seen  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  accession  of  two  legions,  the  re- 
mains of  toe  wreck  at  Philippi,  that  had  escaped 
with  Marcus.    He  might  have  got  a  looting  in 
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Italy,  uid,  hf  Um  fiiiroiinible  diipoMtion  of  nMmy 
who  felt  the  oppreMoo  of  the  pment  govern- 
inent,  or  dreaded  the  future  effects  of  tti  tyrftnny, 
might  hitve  held  the  belanoe  between  the  .con- 
tending partiea.  He^  nevertheleie,  either  under 
the  notion  of  leaving  his  enemiea  to  waste  thrir 
stren^h  against  each  other,  or  not  having  a 
sufficient  genius  for  such  arduous  enterprises, 
suffered  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  contented 
himself  with  endeavourinj[  to  secure  his  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  he  hoped  to 
retain  as  a  patrimony  independent  of  Rome. 

Ahenobarbus,  the  other  remaining  leader  or  re- 
presentative of  the  republican  party,  who  was 
still  hovering  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  with 
the  reouins  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  command- 
ed under  Brutus  and  Casaiui^  made  frequent 
descents,  and  plundered  the  recent  settlements  of 
the  veterans.  He  even  foroed  his  way  into  the 
harbour  of  Brundusium,  took  some  galleys  be- 
longing to  Octavioa,  and  laid  waste  the  ailjacent 
country ;  but,  while  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
equally  hostile  to  both  parties,  the  forces  of  the 
tnumvirs,  indifferent  to  every  external  enemy, 
began  to  assemble  agahist  each  other.  Lepidus 
declared  for  Octavius,  and  these  two  havii^;  left 
the  city  together,  Lucius  Antonius  presented 
himself  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  Having 
assembled  the  people^  he  declared  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  the  republic  His  brother,  he 
said,  for  the  future  desired  no  illegal  power^  and 
was  mdy  to  join  in  calling  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus to  account  for  the  tyranny  they  had  lately 
exercised  against  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  event  of  this  contest 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  movements  that  were 
making  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Graul.  Salvi. 
dienus  oeing  on  his  marca  to  ioin  Octavius,  Asi- 
nius  and  Ventidius  hung  on  bis  rear.  Agrippa, 
on  the  pert  of  Cssar,  passed  the  Po  in  order  to 
join  Salvidienus;  and  having  succMded  in  this 
design,  they  obliged  Asinios  and  Ventidius  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  who  was  on  his  march  to  sup- 
port them. 

'  When  Antonius  came  to  a  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, on  the  Flaminian  way,  he  found  the  gorges 
of  these  mountains  already  occupied  by  Agrippa 
and  Salvidienus ;  not  attempting  to  force  them, 
he  fell  back  to  Perusb,  and  sent  ordera  to  Venti- 
dius to  join  him  by  some  other  route ;  but  Oc- 
tavius liaving  got  possession  of  Sentinum  and 
Nuraia,  two  posts  on  tte  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountains,  effectually  prevented  the  jun^^tion  of 
his  enemies,  assembled  all  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
boorhoo:]  of  Pervsia,  and « invested  Antonius  in 
that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation. 
extending  about  fifty  stadia,  or  six  miles,  and 
placed  his  army  between  two  parallels,  equally 
strong,  against  any  attempts  that  were  likely  tofaie 
made  from  the  garrison,  or  from  the  field. 

Lucius  Antonius  being  thus  shut  up  in  Peru- 
sia  during  the  autumn,  and  ^rt  of  winter,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  Fulvia,  Asinios,  Ventidius,  and 
Plancus,  to  succour  him  being  ineffectual,  he  was 
reduced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  and  offered  to  capitulate. 

Octavius,  in  accepting  this  offer,  with  his  usual 
addresi^  took  measures  to  divide  his  enemies,  or 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  jeabusy  among  them. 
He  affected  to  distinguish  the  regular  troops, 
which  had  been  formed  to  serve  luule^  his  ool- 


league  Mark  Antony,  from  the  Roman  oitiieML 
or.  rather  supposed  disorderiy  persons,  who  haa 
taken  a  part  in  this  insurrpction.  The  first, 
from  nretended  respect  to  their  leader,  he  allowea 
to  witndraw  with  honour;  the  othere  he  required 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  eomdying  with 
this  requisition,  L.  Antonius  himselt  set  the  ex-  ' 
ample,  went  forth  in  person  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands^  and  being  courteously  treated,  alleged 
his  duty  as  a  dvil  magistrate,  and  his  desire  to 
restore  the  commonwealth,  as  an  apology  for  his 
conduct,  and  implored  meroy  for  tnoae  who  had 
embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design.  Octa- 
vius replied,  *'  That  as  bis  enemies  mul  surren-  ' 
dered  themselves  at  discretion,  he  should  make 
no  remarks  on  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  talk  of 
conditions,  where  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  % 
treaty ;  that  he  must  now  conskler  not  only  what 
his  enemies  had  merited,  but  what  waa  due  to 
himself.'*  Having  found  among  his  prisonem 
some  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  C»- 
sar,  he  was  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
be  executed :  out  observing  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  offensive  to  his  own  army,  he 
confined  his  severities  to  the  Roman. citizensi 
who^  he  pretended,  had  on  this  occasion  acted 
with  equal  animosity  to  the  army,  and  to  him- 
self. To  avenge  tfaie  supposed  injury  that  waa 
done  to  the  army,  all  persons  of  the  .dvil  descrip- 
tion, found  under  arms,  were  put  to  death.  Of 
these^  Cannutius,  C.  Flavius,  Clodius,  Bythini- 
ctts,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Appian.^  This 
Cannutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius  to  have  been 
the  tribune,  who  presenting  Octavius  to  his  first 
audience  from  the  people,  contributed  so  much 
to  the  rise  of  his  fortunes. 

The  {greater  part  of  the  executions  were  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  and  in  the 
manner  of  sacnficea  to  the  manes^  or  to  the  divi- 
nity, of  Julius  Cesar.  In  this  form,  however 
detestable,  they  were  supposed,  in  that  sge,  to 
carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  which  sanctified  the 
cruelty  with  which  tney  were  ordered,  and  with 
which  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian 
order  are  nid,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius^ 
to  have  perished  m  this  manner.'  The  magis- 
trates and  council  of  Perusia,  being  separately 
onlersd  to  execution,  implored  for  nierey,  but  had 
one  general  answer,  You  must  die.*  The  place 
itself  Wfaeiher  by  the  desiieration  of  its  innabi- 
tants,  or  by  the  outrage  or  thoee  who  were  now 
become  masters  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  country  around  being  de- 
serted, or  laid  waste  with  nre  and  sword,  and 
cleared  of  its  former  possessors,  became  a  prey  to 
auch  followera  of  the  army  as  chose  to  occupy  it* 

At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octavius 
was  no  more  thau  twenty-three  yeare  of  age; 
and  though,  in  former  examples  of  cruelty,  nis 
youth  may  have  been  overruled  or  misled  by  the 

Ertv-rage  of  his  colleagues,  ^et,  in  this  instance^ 
himself  betrayed  a  merciless  nature,  in  the 
effects  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  share,  or  to 
divide  the  blume  ;*  and  the  worid  hcj^n  to  dread 
more  from  the  separate  power  which  he  was 
about  to  establish,  than  they  did  from  the  joint 
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vawpiilioii,  in  wlueh  1m  bore  %  pait,  with  per- 
ioiu,  of  whomtfae  om  wit  oontaained  for  want 
of  capMily,  and  the  other  delMled  for  his  proffi- 
gile  mannenk 

Before  tlie  hreaking  qat  of  thia 

U.  C.  713.      war  in  Italy,  Domitiua  Calvinns 

and  Aainina  Pollio  had  been  des- 

ii£TA*Mut  ^"^  conauta;  and  the  year  fol- 
jtffjtf*  lowing  that,  in  which  tb^  trana- 

actions  passed,  is  acoordin^y  dated 
or  inscribed  with  their  namea.  They  were 
prevented,  however,  by  this  breach  between  the 
adherents  of  Antony  and  of  Goaar,  fiom  taking 
the  formal  possession  of  their  offitoe. 

PoUio^  holdinc  his  onrnmission  iiom  Mark 
Antony,  ahboui^h  he  had  no  opportanity  to  act, 
was  understood  to  join  with  the  brother  in  the 
late  division  of  their  parties.  While  the  war 
continued,  being  stationed  in  his  province  in  the 
district  of  Venetia,  he  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  Ahenobarbus,  and  repreaenting  Lucius 
Antoniua,  with  his  title  of  Roman  consul,  aa 
legal  head  of  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  engage 
tftttt  oflleer  on  his  side ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the 
war,  this  correspondence  was  broke  oflT,  and  the 
military  adherents  of  Antony  being  dispereed  or 
eat  ofl^  bis  relations  and  retainera  fled  in  different 
directions. 

Fulvia,  escorted  b^  three  thousand  horse,  took 
the  road  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence,  with 
Planeus  and  tome  other  attendants,  under  the 
convoy  of  five  gtlleys,  sailed  to  Greece.^  Julia, 
the  ag0d  mother  of  Antony,  took  refuge  with 
Seztus  Pompeins  in  Sicily.  Thither  Bkewise 
fled  Tiberius  CUudius  Nero,  with  his  wife  Li- 
via  Druailla,  and  her  infant  son,  persons  often  to 
bt  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  as 
principal  aharera  in  that  power  which  now 
seemed  to  be  nised  on  the  nun  of  their  fortunes. 
Others  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Aheno- 
barbus on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

While  the  relations  of  Antony  in  Italjr  werp 
ensaged  in  this  unfortunate  contest,  he  tumself 
bM  passcsl  from  Qxetot  through  Asia  into 
Egypt,  where,  believing  all  his  difficulties  were 
at  an  end,  he  indulged  liis  natural  disposition  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  At  Ephesus  he  had 
assembled  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pro^ 
▼ince  of  Asia,  proposed  a  contribution,  and  re- 
preaented  the  occasion  which  obliged  bis  ool- 
toagues  and  himself  to  make  a  demand  for  money. 
**ThBj  were  about  to  disband  the  army,"  he 
nid,  "consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
legions,  to  whom  were  due  great  arrears  of  pa^, 
together  with  deserved  rawanls  and  gratuities  for 
|Mst  serrices.  One  of  my  colleagues^"  he  con- 
tinued, **  is  gone  into  Italy  to  provide  settlements 
for  thu  numerous  army,  or  rather  to  remove  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  task  of  finding  supplies  of 
money  lies  upon  me,  and  (  am  persuaded  you 
will  own  we  are  very  moderate,  when  we  demand 
no  more  than  you  gave  to  our  enemies.  Neces- 
sity, however,  obfiffes  us  to  exact,  in  one  year, 
what  Brutus  and  Cassius  levied  in  two."  **You 
will  please  then  to  order,"  said  one  of  the  audi- 
ence, "two  summers  and  two  harvests  in  this 
wonderful  year ;  for  you,  who  can  command  us  to 
pay  the  tax  of  two  years  in  one,  can  likewise  ofder 
the  fruits  of  both  years  to  be  gathered  in  one."^ 
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Antony,  who  paid  more  legnd  to  Ml  than  to 
the  consideratkms  either  of  fanmanity  or  jwtiae^ 
was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  agreed  thai 
the  proposed  subsikly  sbouU  be  levied  in  two 
yeara^  instead  of  one.*  From  Epbeena  he  travei- 
led  b^  the  coast  towards  Sy«ia,  hud  heavy  con- 
tributions, disposed  of  lands  and  eouitry  aeat^ 
o^whioh  he  made  gifb  to  his  retaineni  and  fol> 
bwers.  He  noeited  frequent  applioalioHs  for 
such  fiivoure  from  those  who  attended  him,  wnder 
pretence  that  the  estites,  whfeh  they  coiveted, 
were  either  deserted  or  necopied  by  an  enemy. 
To  his  cook,  in  particular,  he  is  sakl  to  have  given 
the  g^rent  of  a  lar^  possession,  for  having  pleased 
him  in  the  dressing  of  a  supper.  In  his  own  be- 
haviour, he  exhibited  that  diasipation  and  eztia- 
vagance,  to  which  he  ever  returned  in  the  mo- 
ments of  triumph  and  relaxation,  and  siiowcdl,  ia 
the  gayety  and  festivity  of  his  court,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  melancholy  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  province  were  sebed  on  ]» 
approach.*  He  had  probably  seen  Cleopatra  in 
luly,  during  her  intimacv  with  JuKoa  Cssar; 
and  now,  supposing  himself  come  in  place  of  that 
successful  adventurer,  as  head  of  the  empire',  he 
thought  of  this  prise  as  the  rewanl  uf  his  labour^ 
and  poesibly  considered  her  as  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  bis  journey  to  the  east  in  oraer  to 
heighten  the  sbene  of  their  meeting,  with  a  foses 
to  consist  of  a  supposed  quarrel  and  reeondlia- 
tion,  he  affected  to  believe  a  report  of  her  having 
ordered  her  fleet  from  Cyprus  to  join  that  of  Cas- 
sius  in  the  late  war,  anu  he  sent  her  a  formal 
summons  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  and  to  give  in 
her  answere  to  this  heavy  chai^. 

Cleopatra  acoonlinglv  appeared  on  the  Cydnos 
on  board  a  galley,  with  a  splendid  retinne,  and 
dazded  the  Roman  triumvir  with  the  profnaiott 
of  her  ornaments,  the  cleganoe  of  her  equipage, 
and  the  charms  of  her  peraon.  She  vraa  now 
about  nine  and  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  mannen  ^ 
different  nations,  particulai^  instructed  in  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks^  and  being  in  the  matn- 
rity  of  wit  and  beauty,  she  joined  the  arte  of  a 
coquet,  with  all  the  aooompUshments  whicfa  be^ 
came  the  birth  and  tbe  hifh  condition  of  a  oneen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  with  Antony,  she  pleaded 
that  be  should  begin  with  accepting  her  invita- 
tion. At  their  first  entertainment,  obeerving  that 
bis'TaUlery  savoured  of  the  camp,  she  humonred 
him  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  him  in 
the  freedoiB  of  her  conftrsation. 

From  thenceforward  Antony  laid  aside  all 
business,  followed  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  her 
kingdom,  leaving  his«wn  provinces  exposed  to 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  soon  ai\er  as- 
sailed and  overrun;  and  while  this  storm  wss 
raging  in  the  east,  and  lua  brother,  with  his 
other  adherents  in  Italy,  wA«  struggling  for  his 
share  in  the  government  of  the  empue,  and 
obliged  to  fly  or  submit  to  his  rival,  he  paased  the 
winter  at  Alexandria  in  fVolic  and  diasipation.* 
To  gratify  the  jealousv  of  Cleopatra,  he  ordered 
Arsinoe,  her  sister  and  comuetitor  for  the  throne^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  confined  at  Miletus^  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  every  other  particular,  he  m^ 
tend  himaelf  to  be  governed  by  her  caprice^  and 
with  the  ensigns  and  attendance  of  a  Roman  eon- 
0ul,  and  first  officer  of  the  state  in  the  empire^ 
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lived  like  ft  boy  under  the  iaflqenee  of  his  fint 
amour.  The  courae  of  his  pknuBurMi  howeiwr, 
wae  in  a  little  time  effectuelly  interrupted,  by  a 
report  of  the  state  of  his  affain  in  Syria  and  the 
Leaaer  Asia. 

Pacorus,  the  soi)  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  had 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  had 
overrun  Syria^  and  was  makinjs^  hasty  advances 
in  Cilida.  He  was  conducted  m  this  expedition 
by  Labienns,  a  Roman  officer,*  who,  on  the  part 
of  Brutus  and  Cassiui^  had  resided  at  the  court 
of  Parthia  while  the  &te  of  the  empire  yet  re- 
mained in  suspense  at  Philippi,  and  who  now 
periuaded  the  raithians  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  opulent  provinces  in  their  neighbourhood, 
whicn,  together  with  the  Roman  republic  itself, 
were  become  the  ponession  of  mere  adventurera 
unacknowledged  and  unsupported  by  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Upon  this  alarm,  Anton?  bad  assembled  the 
naval  forces  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  had  set 
sail  with  two  hundred  gMlf^y*  »>r  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia ;  when  the  miaconuuct  and  distress  of 
his  relations  in  Italy  were  reported  to  him,  and 
showed  him  the  necessity  of  cfarecting  thither  the 
armament  which  he  had  fitted  out  against  the 
Partbiani^  in  order  to  re-establish  his  interest, 
and  to  save  the  remains  of  big  power.^  Having 
committed  the  command  of  his  forces  in  Asia 
therefore  to  Ventidius,  he  steered  for  Greece. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  was  received  by 
Fulvia,  whose  salutatbns-  were  probably  leas 
flattering  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  lately 
accustomed  in  Egypt.  The  husband  and  tlie 
wife,  on  this  occasion,  were  mutually  disposed  to 
bbme  and  to  recriminate.  He  complained  of 
the  flame  which  had  been  so  unseasonably  raised 
in  his  aflairs  in  Italy,  and  she  of  his  notorious 
infidelities  to  her  bed,  and  of  his  romiainess  in 
the  care  of  his  interest.  She  was  supposed,  in 
fomenting  the  late  quarrel  with  Octaviusi  to 
have  actefl  so  much  from  jealousy  of  Cleopatra, 
as  to  have  industriously  created  troubles  in  Italy, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
Egypt. 

Jit  Athens^  Antony  was  likewise  met  by  Sen- 
bonius  Libo^  the  £ither-in-law  o(  Sextus  Pom-« 
peius,  wha  under  pretence  of  conducting  his 
mother  Julia  in  safety  to  her  son,  brought  over- 
tures of  an  alliance,  and  proposals  to  lbn»some 
concert  for  the  conduct  oftbeir  operations  on'^he 
opposite  coasts  of  Italy  against  Octavius.  To 
this  proposal,  however,* Antony  made^  decisive 
reply.  In  the  late  partitaoo  of  the  empire,  Italy 
was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate  lot  of  any 
of  the  triumvirs ;  but  beln^yequally  open  to  all  of 
them,  Antony  professed  being  on  his  way  thither, 
not  as  an  eoemy  of  Odavius,  but  as  his  colleague 
in  the  government,  equally  interested  with  him- 
self to  preserve  the  &pital  of  the  empire  undis- 
turbed. In  answer  to  Libo^  therefore,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  obligation  to  Sextus  Poropeius, 
for  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  his  relation,  assured  him,  th^  if  an  op* 
portunity  offered,  be  shoukl  be  happy  to  return 
the  favour ;  and  that  if  he  were  obJiM  to  make 
war  on  Octavius,  he  should  be  glad  ^  Pompey'a 


•  fluppoMd  to  be  the  ion  of  him  who  served  under 
Julius  UKsar,  in  the  reduction  of  Saul,  and  afterwards 
afsinrt  him  in  the  civil  war. 
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led  otherwise,  ahould  not  negieet  his 
adjusting  the  treaty. 

Octavius  being  inlbimed  of  this  inlsfnem 
seized  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 
mising  suspiaous  aeunst  Anlony  in  the  ndndi 
of  the  vetenns.  HcT  published  the  inteUigenoe 
he  had  received  of  hie  oorreapoBdenee  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompeisn  fiMlion,  and  represented  it 
as  a  prelude  to  some,  scheme  Cor  restoriBff  the  enfr- 
mies  of  the  hUe  C«sar,  for  le^estahlidiiiig  the 
ancient  posseesois  of  land  in  Italy,  and.  oonae> 
fluently,  for  dbpossesaing  the  veterans  of  the  seU 
tJements  recently  made  in  their  fiivoor.  Br 
spreading  these  reports  in  the  army,  he  took 
measures  to  strengthen  himself,  in  case  he  should 
find  it  noceosaiy  to  refiwe  his  coHeagae  a  hee  ad- 
mission into  any  of  the  ports  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  toe  reduetion  of  Perwta,  Caknoi^ 
who  commanded  a  eonadsiBble  body  of  Antony's 
forees  at  the  foot  of  the  Aln^  dyug,  Octanns 
repaired  to  the  quartern  of  tnooe  tiwps,  gaiBed 
them  over  to  his  own  interest,  and,  in  oraer  to 
secure  their  fideUty,  made  the  necessary  ehange 
of  their  officeia.  By  tfaeee  means,  after  he  had 
supplanted  the  party  of  his  rival  in  all  the  towns 
which  they  held  in  Italy,  he  now  dispossessed 
them  of  the  Cisalpine  Gkiol,  for  which  their  leader 
had  ao  kuig  contended  against  the  aenale. 

At  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Greece,  Octavius 
could  muster  a  land  fopoe  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  ooukl  be  formed  against  hin^  even  l^  tlie 
junction  of  his  rival  with  Ahenobarims  and  Sex* 
tus  Pompeius ;  but  he  was  so  much  inferior  in 
shipping,  that  if  thehr  fleets  should  nnitc,  they 
must  be  masters  of  the  coast,  and  prevent  all  the 
unportations  by  which  Itoly  was  supplied  from 
abroad.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  some  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  or  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
Antony  with  Scvihonius  Libo  and  with  Sextos 
Pompeius,  he  made  often  of  marriage  to  Scribe* 
nia,  the  sister  of  Ltbo^  and  annt  of  Pompey's 
wife;  and  this  proposal  being  fiivoumbly  received 
by  the  brother,  he  aent  Muda,  the  mother  of 
^xtua  Pompeius.  with  sn  honoumUe  retinue,  to 
engage  her  son  likewise  to  promote  the  intended 
alliaiM^.  By  these  means^  he  hoped  to  amose^ 
or  to  soften,  the  animosity  of  that  fiunily  sgainst 
himself;  or  at  least,  by  these  appearances  of  a 
friendly  correspondenoe'witfa  Sextus  Poanpeiu^ 
in  his  turn,  to  alarm  Antony,  and  thuato  diseon* 
cert  any  plan  which  his  rival,  in.  the  praepect  of 
a  breach  with  himself,  might  have  formed  for  a 
coalition  with  the  remains  mthe  republican  party. 
This  marriage  with  Scribonia,  was  the  second 
project  of  tl^  same  kind  which  Octavius  had 
formed  before  the  age  of  twenty*four,  merehr  to 
luU  the  vigilance,  or  to  bhint  the  animosity  or  Ide 
antagonietak  while  he  himself  continued  to  pursue 
his  principal  object  with  unremitting  aUenthn 
and  ardour. 

Antony,  in  evciy  comparison  with  Octavius^ 
not  only  had  the  advantage  of  years^  but  waa 
reckoned  the  better  soldSer}  and  having  had  the 
principal  share,  if  not  the  whole  honour  of  the 
victory  at  Pbihppi,  had  great  authority  in  the 
army,  and  was  likely,  w£rever  he  appeared,  to 
be  favounbly  received  by  ail  the  troops  who  had 
any  where  a^ed  under  hb  command.  Theae^ 
however,  upon  hie  approach  to  Italy,  under  vari^ 
ous  pretenoesi  were  sent  by  his  crafty  rival  into 
the  distant  provinces.    Lapidna  too^  altheugh  be 
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had  Udierto  acqiiiMced  in  the  bto  putitkin  of 
the  empire,  by  which  he  had  heen  ttnpped  of  his 
eqoal  snare  in  the  power  of  a  triumvir;  yet,  as 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  the  title,  and  might 
throw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  either  of  the 
other  parties,  or  furnish  a  pretence  for  some  part 
of  the  army  to  follow  him,  it  was  thouj^t  proper, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  remove  him  to  a  dis- 
tance. For  this  purpose,  the  government  of 
Africa  was  assignerl  to  him,  and  he  hfansel(|  with 
at]t  legiom  of  doubtful  inclinatbns,  was  dismissed 
to  take  possession  of  that  province. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  strengthenins||  him- 
self in  Italy,  or  removing  every  object  of  distrust 
from  that  country.  Antony,  with  a  less  pacific  ap- 
peannce  than  he  had  hitherto  preaerved,  set  out 
mm  Athens,  and  leaving  Fulvia  ill  at  Sicyon, 
joined  at  Corcyra  his  fleet,  which  had  come  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  from  thence  sailed  with 
two  hundred  galleys  for  the  coast  of  Italy.  He 
was  joined  by  Ahenobarbus  in  his  passage,  and 
steered  directly  for  BrnndusiuaL  As. there 
was  no  declared  quarrel  betwixt  himself  and 
Octavius,  he  expected  to  be  admitted  into  this 

Krt;  but  being  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
landed  at  some  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
invested  or  blocked. up  tbe  town  by  sea  and^y 
land.  Having  -thus  committed  hostilities,  he  no 
longer  hesitiitM]  in  accepting  the  alliance  of  Sex- 
tus  Fon^us  against  Octavius,  and  proposed  to 
him  to  make  a  descent  some  where  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Italy,  to  distract  the  forces  of  their 
common  enemy,  while  he  himself  continued  the 
mm  of  Brahdusium. 

Sextus  Pompeius  accordingly,,  notwithstanding 
that  the  marriage  of  his  relation  Scribonia  with 
Octavius  had  taken  place,  not  suffering  himself 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  artifice,  landed  at 
Thurio,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentnm,  made  himself 
master  of  that  place,  and  of  the  country  from 
thence  to  Consentia.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  Manas,  one  of  hb  admirals,  into  Sardinia, 
who  got  possession  of  that  island^  and  gained  to 
his  party  two  legions  that  were  stationed  there. 

Octavius  sent  Agrippa  to  oppose  Pompey, 
while  he  himself  advanced  for  the  relier  of 
Brundusium,  but  in  a  manner  which  confirmed 
the  former  suspicions  of  his  personal  courage. 
Being  taken  ill  on  the  march,  he  stopped  short 
at  Caniisium,  and  suffered  Brundusium  to  foil 
into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  Agrippa  acted  with 
more  vigour ;  pressed  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
landed  near  Tarentum,  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  conquests,  and  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships. 

After  Antony  had  got  possession  of  Brundu- 
sium, it  soon  appeared  that  th'is  unprofitable 
quarrel  was  equally  disagreeable  to  tm  armies 
on  both  sides,  and  each  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himself  to  the  troops,  endeavodred 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  tbe  blame.  Antony 
complained  tha^  without  any  offence  on  his  part, 
the  ports  of  Itol^r  had  been  shot  up  against  nim. 
Octavius  recriminated,  by  allenng  the  corre- 
spondence of  Antony  with  tbe  ronipeian  party, 
and  excused  his  own  conduct,  in  the  order  he 
had  given  to  shut  the  port  of  Bniodosium,  al- 
leging, that  this  precaOtion  was  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  troops  in  his  service,  but 
against  Ahenobarbusi  one  of  the  assassins  of 
C^sar,  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
upon  Italy. 

In  whatever   manner  these  npresentatiom 


were  received,  as  the  troops  had  frequent  inter 
course,  their  mutual  inchnations  to  peace  he- 
came  known  to  eech  other;  and  officrrs,  who 
had  access  to  both  their  leiMlers,  made  formd 
proposals  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  tbem. 
Antony,  to  evince  his  willingness  to  spare  the 
blood' of  the  legions^  dismissed  Ahenoharbusi  un- 
der j^retenoe  of  employing  htm  to  execute  a  com- 
mission in  Bithynia,  and  at  the  same  time  sen! 
instructions  to  Sextus  Pompeius  to  withdnw 
firom  the  coast 

In  this  dispoeilion  of  the  parties,  accoonto  were 
received  of  tne  death  of  Fulvia,  an  event  wfaiqh 
greatly  facilitated  the  negotbtion  for  pesce,  as  it 
gave  hopes  of  cementing  the  alliance  of  parties 
by  a  fkmily  connexion.  It  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed, that  the  sister  of  Octavius,  and  the  widow 
of  Maroellus,  shoukl  be  msrried  to  Antony :  and| 
upon  this  basis,  a  treaty  was  framed,  indudtnf  a 
new  partition  of  the  empire,  by  which  all  tne 
east,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codn^xilis  on  the 
coast  of  niyricuuL  was  assiffned  to  Antony. 
The  west,  from  thence  to  the  ocean  and  the 
British  channel,  was  assigned  to  Octavius.  Italy, 
as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  principal  nur- 
sery of  sokliera  for  the  support  of  their  armies 
was  to  be  equally  open  to  both.  Lepidus  vras 
snffend  to  remain  m  the  possession  of  Afncs. 
Ahenobarbus  was  included  in  this  treaty,  and 
decbred  at  peace  with  tbe  brads  of  the  em{.ire; 
but  Sextus  Pompeius,  notwithstanding  hn  bte 
confederacy  with  Antony,  and  hb  newly  con- 
tracted relation  with  Octavius,^  was  still  to  be 
treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be  oppoeed  by 
Octavius,  while  the  war  with  the  Partniana  was 
supposed  sufiident  to  occupy  the  forces  of  An- 
tony. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  tbb  treaty,  the  leaden 

Sve  mutual  entertainments,  and  the  troops^  re- 
ised  from  the  unprofitable  tesk  of  making  war 
on  each  other,  returned  to  the  more  agreeaMe 
occupation  of  receiving  the  rewards  of  their  ser- 
vices. They  onderst4Md,  that  Antony  had  gone 
into  Asia  to'raise  the  money,  which  was  wanted 
to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  to  satisfy  their  claims: 
they  had  manifold  scores,  in  which  they  stated 
the  rewards  and  gratuities  which  tbey  had  been 
made  to  expect  on  different  occasions,  and  thrj 
now  became  damoroufs  in  paiticubr,  for  the 
sums  %hich  had  been  so  liberally  promised  them 
before  the  battle  of  Philippi.  The  same  violence 
which  they  had  lieen  taught  to  employ  against 
the  dvil  i^vemment  of  their  country,  they  were 
ready  at  tmies  to  turn  against  their  own  leadera. 
The)r  addressed  their  demands,  on  the  prespnt 
occasion,  chbfly  to  Antony.  From  hitn  they 
required  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  coi- 
leiked  in  Asia ;  and  surrounding  him  in  a  mu- 
tinous manner,  would  not  Jlinve  ahstsincd  from 
violence  to  his  person,  if  thc^  had  not  been 
pacified  by  Octavius,  who^  having  been  tbe  in- 
strument of  former  liberalities,  had  cmlit  enough 
with  the  army  to  make  them  acquieitce  in  the 
apology  which  was  made  for  the  deby  of  their 
payment,  and  in  the  fresh  assurances^  which 
were  now  given,  that  all  the  promises  which  had 
been  forni^y  made  to  them  shoukl  be  faithfallj 
performed. 
All  disoontente  for  the  preaent  being  suspend- 
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6d|  tiw  kigioiM  ■ntenttod  lo  n6  srtit  nto  dttfemit 
qiMTten,  and  the  leadm  with  evtiy  appMnnee 
of  a  perfect  lecondUation,  iet  out  ror  Roma. 
Thay  mida  tbbir  entry  into  tha  dty  toaethert  on 
hoisehack,  and  dreaiad  in  triumpfaal  foom;  they 
were  vsoeived  by  the  people^  of  every  rank  ami 
eondition,  with  demonstmtiona  of  Joj,  which,  an- 
dar  the  eanae  of  a  deKvetanea  iWrni  tha  proapeet 
of  a  ciril  war,  that  had  w  laeetitly  thMatened  the 
inhafaitanta  of  Italy,  waa  iwiy  general  and  vary 
aineera. 

The  padfie  appeamnoeB,  with  which  the  joint 
■ovafeigna  of  the  empire  made  their  entnr  at 
RooAe,  were  oonflrmad  by  the  actual  raarnain 
of  Antony  with  Octavia }  and  it  waa  eipeoted, 
that  the  me  itvah,  now  become  brothem^  by  thia 
marriage,  were  to  govern  for  the  futore  with  mnefa 
eordiainv  and  mutual  confidence.  Antony,  to 
evinee  the  atnceiity  of  this  intention  on  hia  own 
part,  put  Mmniua,  the  confident  of  hia  brother 
and  of  Folvia,  to  death,  as  being  the  euppcaed 
author  of  the  late  tumulta  in  Italy;  and  probably, 
the  more  fully  to  show  how  lar  ha  waa  willing  to 
aacrifica  every  consideration  to  his  present  con- 
nexion, he  betrayed  a  secret  oorreipondence^ 
which  Salvidienns^  an  officer  serving  under  Go- 
tavius,  bad  maintained  with  himself  during  the 
aiege  of  Brundusium.  *  This  officer,  in  conaa- 
quance  of  the  detection,  being  condenlned  kt 
treachery,  killed  himselC' 

Upon  the  fiuth  of  these  public  renunciations 
of  ail  partial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antony, 
in  t'uB  charaeter  of  collegiate  sovereigns,  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  preaent  year,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following  at  Rome,  vrith  great  appearance 
of  concord.  This  circumstance  waa  in  some 
measure  ascribed  to  the  discretion  of  Ootsvia, 
wfao^  during  the  same  period,  was  delivered  of  a 
child  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of  this  new 
relation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  Ihr  the  con^ 
tinuance  of  thdr  union;  but  noCwithstamling 
these  flattering  appearances,  Itsly  still  sulfered 
under  the  distrsuKs  of  a  war,  subsisting  with 
those  who  were  in  possesion  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

Seztua  Pompeius^  ensperated  by  the  treatment 
he  had  received  firom  both  nartiea  in  the  late 
quarrel  and  reconciliation,  and  now  possessed  of 
a  oonsiderftble  naval  fbree,  blocked  up  the  porta 
of  kaiy,  and  prevented  the  usual  importation  ef 
com.  The  inhabiranta  of  the  towna  were  re- 
duced to  giest  distress.  Thoae  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became  outregeous,  and.  in 
contempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  tney 
were  p)vernad,  rooe  in  tumults,  palled  down  tbie 
houses  of  pereons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
suffieriuA  and  even  attacked  the  triumvirs  with 
reproaebes  and  violence.  Having  furnished 
themselves  with  armsi  they  resisted  tbe  tmops 


that  were  employed  to  quell  them,  and,  in  their 
fiequent  oonnicts^  covend  the  streets  with  the 


The  triumvirs  were  inclined  to  end  these  troo- 
Ues^  hy  urging  with  vigour  the  war  i^nst  Pum- 
pey,  in  oriler  to  oblige  him  to  open  t&  seas;  but 
fer  this  purpose,  a  greet  reinforcement  of  shipping 
vrss  necessary,  and  a  tax  waa  imposed,  in  order 
to  dslray  the  expense  of  a  fleet  A  p«|blic  bur- 
den cominff  so  unseasonablr,  gi|ptly  increased 
the  general  discontent     Jhe  inhabitants  of 

S  Uvli  Epilonie,  lib.  czxvU. ' 


Rome,  although  they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  stript  of  thor  political  consequence  as  Roman 
dtiaens,  atiH  Mt  the  wants  of  natorr,  and  were 
provoked  by  exactiona  that  affected  their  property: 
Ihev  took  courage  from  the  disorders  of  tne  timn^ 
and  ventured  to  censure  a  usurpation,  which 
they  had  not  dared  to  resist  '*  Italy,  the  bead 
of  the  empire,"  they  said,  "  long  used  to  exemp- 
tion from  aU  tsxatioo,  was  not  only  torn  by  do^ 
mestk  wafs^  hut  impovariabed  by  an  extortion 
that  was  prsctiaed  to  support  quarrels,  not  with 
foreign  enemies,  but  witn  Romsns,and  to  gratify 
the  vaniW  or  emulation  of  fellow-citizens,  who 
exhaustra  all  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
merely  to  appropriate  the  government  'Of  it  to 
themselves ;  for  this,  so  many  respectable  citizens 
had  been  proscribed  j  for  this,  sword  and  famine 
were  still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of 
the  first  families  in  Rome,  in  order  to  revenire 
their  personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  tbeir 
sobsistenccv  were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  ban- 
dittijind  of  pirates." 

The  popttbce  of  Rome,  instigated  by  these  r&> 
prettntitiSms  torn  down  the  prochi^tion.  in 
which  the  new  tax  wss  imposed;  and  seeming  to 
recover  their  former  consequence,  though  now 
under  the  government  of  military  force,  Uiey  be- 
came men  riotous  and  dangerous  than  they  bad 
been  in  the  utmost  abuse  of  their  civil  liberty,  and 
in  tbe  height  of  their  democratical  power. 

It  became  neceasary,  on  account  of  the  riots^ 
and  the  glowing  scarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne> 
gotiation  with  &xtus  Pompeius,  as  the  speediest 
means  of  relief  frrm  the  present  distress.  Octa- 
vius once  more  availed  himself  of  the  relation  he 
had  acquired  to  the  fiunily  of  Pompey,  by  his  mnr^ 
riage  with  Scribonia,  invited  Libo  to  a  visit  in 
Italy,  and  by  his  meana  propoeed  an  interview 
between  the  parties  to  be  held  at  Foteoli  in  the 
bay  of  BaiB. 

Sextua  Pompeiua  having  agreed  to  this  pro* 
pesal,  came  vrith  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  An* 
tony  and  Octaviua  went  to  Putroli  by  land, 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
noeaerous  military  escort.  In  order  that  the 
parties  miaht  meet  in  aafety,  it  was  proposed, 
that  each  shouU  have  a  separate  platform,  erected 
on  pilea  to  ha  driven  in  the  sea,  reaching,  on  the 
one  side,  from  the  shores  on  the  other,  from  Pom- 
pey*s  shipv  ao  as  to  bring  the  partiea  sufficienlJv 
near  to  bold  their  conference,  though  still  with 
such  a  space  or  interval  between  them,  as  might 
muluaUy  secure  them  from  any  insult  or  violence. 
These  preparations  being  made,  the  fleet  of 
Sextua  Pompeius  ranged  itself  on  the  one  nide, 
and  the  land  army  of  ue  triumvin  on  the  other. 
Aa  the  interests  of  all  men  were  involved  in  the 
iasue,  their  expectations  were  greatly  miaed.  The 
shorei^  the  cfifls,  the  high  unds  were  covered 
with  spectators,  who  gawd  on  the  scene,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  the  event  At  the  first  con- 
ference^ the  triumvirs  oflered  Pompey  a  safe  re* 
turn  to  Rome,  with  an  equivalent  for  bis  father's 
estate.  He  demanded  admission  into  the  trium- 
virate, instead  of  Lepidus,  who  appeared  in  effect 
to  be  already  excluded.  As  they  parti^  without 
any  agreement,  a  general  dissatisuction  appeared 
amongtheir  adherents  and  followers  on  both  sides. 
Pompey  feared  the  defection  of  manv  who  had 
hitherto  followed  him ;  and  as  he  had  lately  put 
Muicus,  a  principal  officer  of  his  party,  to  death, 
fiom  a  jealousy  of  thia  sort,  he  waa  inclined  to 
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beliBve  tlKt  many  of  hu  party  were  dispowd  to 
accept  of  any  terms,  and  to  treat  for  themselves. 
Tne  distreeaes  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
■trongly  urged  the  triumvirs  to  make  the  neoes- 
■iry.concessiDns;  and  both  parties  came  to  a  se- 
cond interview,  with  better  indinatioos  to  adjust 
their  differences.  It  was  aocordinglv  agreed, 
that  Pompey  should  remain  in  possesnon  of  Si- 
cily, Sardmia,  and  Cornea ;  that  the  Peloponne- 
sus should  likewise  be  ceded  to  him,'  and  a  sum 
of  money  be  paid  in  compensation  for  the  kisses 
of  bis  family;'  that  all  the  exiles  now  under  his 

Sroiection,  except  such  as  were  concerned  in  the 
eath  of  Cesar,  shouk)  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  former  estates ; 
tliat  the  navigation  of  the  seas  of  Italy  shoukl  be 
free,  and  vessels  immedktely  suffered  to  pass 
from  Sicily,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  were  accustomed  to  supply  the  Italians 
with  com. 

This  treaty  being  ratified,  was  transmitted  to 
Rome,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
virgins.  Every  cause  of  hostility  or  Jistnist  be- 
tween the  parties  being  thus  done  away,  their 
platforms  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  planks,  and 
they  embrared  each  other.  Those,  who  were 
near  enough  to  see  this  signal  of  peace,  raised  a 
shout,  which  wa6  returned  from  the  multitudes 
which  crowded  the  ships  and  the  neighbouring 
shores.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  the  joy  that 
was  occasbnecl  by  the  present  events  as  having 
■uffisred  under  the  distresses  and  hardships  wbJch 
were  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historians,  seeming  to  feel  for  thoe&who  were 
concerned  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted  their 

{genius  in  describing  it ;  and  among  other  particu- 
ars,  have  recorded,  that  friends  and  relations,  who 
had  been  long  separated,  being  to  meet  in  peans 
crowded  with  great  ardour  to  the  strand;  that 
persons  who  had  no  such  particular  motive,  being 
■eixed  with  tbr^  general  contagion,  pressed  to  have 
a  nearer  view  of  the  scene;  that  numbers  were 
suffocated  in  the  crowd ;  that  many  from  the  boats 
and  ships^leapt  into  the  sea,  and  waded  or  swam 
to  land,  and  were  met  from  the  shore  by  others 
who  expected  to  recover  their  relations  and 
friends ;  that  shouts  of  joy,  or  cries  of  despair,- 
were  ndsed,  according  as  they  were  severally 
successful  or  disappointed  in  this  expectation : 
that  parents  and  children,  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  of  meeting  each  other,  tore  their  hair,  and 
fdf  into  agonies  of  grief;  the  whole  exhibiting,* 
though  in  a  supposed  termination  of  public  cala- 
mitieS)  a  lively  expression  of  the  distress  which 
the  late  troubleB  had  occasioned,  and  striking 
marks  of  the  wounds  which  were  recently  open, 
and  bleeding  in  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  boeom  of  every  private  house.^ 

At  the  close  of  this  scene,  the  leaders  mutually 
invited  each  other  to  a  feast    Pompey,  by  lot, 

Kve  the  first  entertainment  on  boara  his  ship ; 
made  an  apology  for  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  playing  on  the  wonl  carines^  which  Mg- 
niiied  a  «hip^  and  likewise  was  the  name  of  hu 


1  U,5no,000  drach.  or  deaarii,  about  500,000/.  Zo- 
noru.  lib.  x.  p.  383.  c.  21. 
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late  ftther's  viUa  and  g^rdeB  in  the  saboibs  ef 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony,  **  Thia^" 
he  said,  "is  now  my  carina."  While  the  com- 
pany were  yet  on  board,  Menas,  once  the  slsre 
of  the  great  Pompey,  but  now  emanctpalal,  and 
the  first  sea  officer  in  the  fleet  of  hu  son,  whis- 
pered him,  that  then  was  tile  time  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  and  of  his  brotbeiEv  and  to  ft' 
cover  the  rank  of  his  fiimil;^,  by  demldung  these 
authon  of  all  their  calamities.  "  Lei  me  cut  the 
cable,"  he  said,  " and  put  to  sea;  I  promiae  yoa 
that  none  of  them  shall  escape."  **  Thb  mt^ 
have  bepn  done  by  Menaa^  without  oonsuhinr 
me,"  said  Sextus;  '* but  my  fiuth  ia  aacred,  and 
must  not  be  broken." 

The  guests  accordingly  were  aoflfeicd  to  de- 
part,, without  having,  m  any  way,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  they  gave 
entertainments  in  their  turns.    At  theae  feaato, 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm  the 
trea^,  "and  to  regulate  the  measurea  of  the  fatore 
administration.    To  strengthen  the  coalition  ef 
parties,  the  daughter  of  &xtus  Pooipcras  was 
Ktr^hed  to  Mareellus,  the  nephew  of  Octavioi^ 
and  now  the  step-son  uf  Antony.     The  sooces- 
sion  tu  the  consulate  was  fixed  for  lour  yeafL 
Antony  and  Libo  were  named  oooauls  (or  the 
first  year,  Cesar  and  Pompey  were  to  foUow, 
next  Ahcnobarbus  and  Soaiu^  and  bat  of  all  Aa- 
tony  and  Cajsar.    Under  the  administrelion  of 
these  last,  it  was  supposed  that  the  public  oider 
and  public  tranquiUity  might  be  so  Weil  restored, 
for  tnis  was  the  language  which  the  triomrini 
still  affected  to  hold,  that  the  republic  wouM  na 
longer  need  the  interposition  of  extiBordinaiy 
powers^  and  might  be  left  to  run  ita  usual  conne. 
Sextus  Pompeius  set  sail  for  Sicily ;  the  colle- 
giate soverL'igns  of  the  empire  aet  out  on  thdr 
return  to  Rome ;  and,  in  their  entry  to  the  citj, 
passed  through  multitudes,  who^  on  the  prneot 
occasion,  gave  very  sincere  demonal  rations  of  jof  . 
The  people  flattered  themselves,  that  they  were 
now  to  experience  no  more  of  their  late  distressei 
— no  more  civil  disaensbna— no  moire  tearing  of 
the  father  from  his  family,  to  serve  in  the  war»— 
no  more  oppression  and  cruelty  from  the  lioeo- 
tiousness  of  armies — no  more  desertion  of  sbvei 
— no  more  devastation  of  their  lands — no  moie 
interruption  of  agriculture — no  more  fiunioe: 
Tn  the  return  of  exiles,  who  lately  fled  from  the 
swords  of  their  felbw -citizens,  but  who  were  now 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  security, 
they  might  perceive,  it  was  said,  the  surest  evi- 
dence ofa  general  act  of  oblivion  for  all  offeneea 
and  a  termination  of  all  party  unimn^tjof  and 
diBDUtes. 

Octavius  and  Antony,  during  the  remainder 
of  their  continuance  .together  at  Rome,  puaed 
their  time  in  literary  amuaements,  and  in  the 
fashionable  pastimes  of  the  age,  cock*fi^hlaii^and 
quail- fighting.'  They  conducted  afiairs  ofatate 
with  so  much  concord  and  silence,  that  no  pub- 
lic transaction  is  mentioned,  besides  the  complet- 
ing of  the  aqueducto  proiected  by  Julius  Cwar, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  which  had 
been  vowed  for  the  destruction  of  thoae  who  bad 
conspired  against  his  Ufe.^ 

3  Plutarch.  Ind^ntonio. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alarm  of  the  Parthian  Invasion  of  Syria — Arrangementa  of  Octavitu  and  Antony — Departun 
of  th^  latteTf  and  Residence  at  Athena — State  of  the  Commonwealth-^Marriage  qf  Oetatfiua 
with  Livia-'War  with  Sextus  Pompeius — Actions  near  the  Straits  of  Messina— AgHppa  suc- 
ceeds to  tfie  Command  of  Octavitu^  Fleet — His  'Victory  at  Sea — Flight  of  Sextus  Pompeiu^^ 
Breach  between  Octavius  and  Lepidus. 


SUCH  waa  the  state  of  afikire  at  Rome,  when 
the  accounts  which  had  been  successively  re- 
ceived from  Syria,  made  the  presence  of  Antony 
appear  to  he  necessary  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  specially  committed  to  his  care. 
His  lieutenant  Desidius  Saxa,  in  opposing  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  had  re- 
ceived a  defeat,  and  being  unable  to  brook  his 
misfortune,  had  killed  himself.  In  consequence 
of  this  catastrophe,  the  province  of  Syria  was 
over-run  by  the  enemy.  Tyre,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  coast  were  already  in  their 
hands,  and  the  province  of  CUicia  lay  open  to 
their  inroads. 

Upon  this  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Yen- 
tidiusi  to  collect  such  forces  as  yet  remained  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  give  some  present 
check  to  the  immediate  progress  of  the  Parthians, 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  follow,  and  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  person.  ^  Before  his  departure, 
he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people  tne  form 
of  an  act  to  confirm  all  the  arrangements  which 
the  triumvirs  had  made  respecting  the  revenue, 
or  any  other  department  or  the  state.  In  con- 
cert with  his  colleague  he  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  out  the  succession  of  con- 
suls and  other  titular  magistrates  for  eight  years. 
In  their  choice  of  persons  for  these  several  ho- 
nours, each  was  careful  to  balance  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  rival  with  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
dependants,  clients,  and  persons  over  whom  he 
had  entire  influence ;  and  in  this  competition  for 
power,  they  named  for  the  offices  of  state  mere 
aliens,  soldiers  of  fortune,  persons  who  had  re- 
cently obtained  their  freedom,  or  confidential 
slaves  manumitted  for  this  purpose.^ 

These  arrangements  being  made,  Antony,  atr 
tended  by  his  wife  Octavia,  set  out  for  Athens. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  in  Syria  was  in  a 
great  measure  at  an  end ;  that  Pacorus,  the  son 
of  the  kin9  of  Parthia,  with  Labienus,  having 
attacked  Ventidius  in  his  camp,  were  repulsed ; 
that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards  routed  in 
different  encounters,  and  dispersed ;  that  Pacorus 
himself  was  killed ;'  that  Labienus  had  fled,  in 
disguise,  into  Cyprus,  was  discovered,  tnken,  and 
put  to  death ;  that  the  Parthians  had  abandoned 
all  their  conquests  in  Sjrria  and  in  Palestine,  and 
were  Hastening  to  repass  th«  Euphrates. 

A  ntony,  upon  the  termination  of  a  war,  which 
00  much  alarmed  his  division  of  the  empire,  pro- 
bably would  have  been  inclined  to  return  mto 
Egypt;  but  as  the  presence  of  Octavia  rendered 
a  visit  to  Cleopatra  improper,  he  determined  to 
take  his  residence  at  Athens.    From  thence  he 

5  One  Maximal  bninr  In  the  nominntion  fur  the 
ofReeof  qu  stor*  waselnimed  and  sdJii.igeJ  to  be  a 
■lave ;  another  person  of  the  same  conlitjnn  wasdis* 
covered  in  a  bi«h  station,  and,  aa  a  puniahment  due 
for  his  pres'imption,  waa  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiao 
rock.    Dio.  Cass.  Itbi  xlviti.  c  34. 
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distributed  to  his  oflTioers  their  several  •stations 
and  provinces,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  princes  who  solicited  his  protection: 
that  of  Pontus  he  bestowed  on  Darius  the  son 
of  Phamaces,  and  grandson  of  Mithridates;  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Samai^tans,  on  Herod ;  that  of 
Pysidia^n  Amyntas ;  and  that  of  Cilida,  on  Pole- 
mon.  During  the  winter  he  had  dropped  all  the 
retinue  of  a  Ronuin  officer  of  state,  resigned  him- 
self to  ease,  domestic  pleasures,  and  the  converatp 
tion  of  the  learned.^ 

In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  some  species  of 
eTtravagance  and  dissipation  ever  make  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Antony's  life.  The  reports^ 
however,  which  remain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athens,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  he  considerbl 
as  a  pert  of  the  reproach,  which  his  enemies,  to 
justiiy  their  own  cause,  have  thrown  upon  his 
memory ;  and  which  they  have  been  able,  by  be- 
coming the  victorious  party,  to  fix  ufwn  his  name 
for  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  entertain- 
ments, to  have  personated  Bacchus  the  young 
and  irresistible  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  carried  this  extravagance  so  far,  that  the 
Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pay  their  court, 
by  proposing  a  marriage  between  himself  and 
their  goddess  Minerva.  But  to  show  that  he 
carried  some  reason  in  his  madness,  he  accepted 
the  match,  under  condition  that  the  bride  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  suitable  portion ;  and  in 
this  jest  turned  the  servility  of  nis  flatterers  to 
profit,  by  exacting  ten  millions  of  drachmas.* 

But  in  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  his 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octayius,  whose 
conduct,  on  most  occasions,  is  a  manifest  contrast 
to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  fail  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Italy, 
the  supposed  head  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  bent 
of  the  times'to  monarchy,  Iw  uniting,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  the  channels  of  influence  in  his  own 
person. 

The  concerts  of  the  first  Cssar  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  though  named  a  triumvirate,  were 
the  mere  efi^cts  of  a  private  combination  to  over- 
rule the  public  councils,  and  to  dispose  of  every 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust  But 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  Octaviui^  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  though  extortnd  by  force,  had  at 
least  the  nominal  sanction  of  a  legal  appointment, 
and  were  of  the  nature  of  thoM  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  frequently  given  in 
every  age  of  the  republic,  and  which  were  not 
improperly  cakulated  for  ainr  uncommon  emeiw 
gpiicr,  or  arduous  state  of  afliairs.  A  oommisaion 
of  triumvirate,  in  so  great  an  exigency  of  the 
state,  professedly  given  to  restore  its  tranquillity, 
and  re-establish  public  (irder,  if  it  had  been  fieely 
granted,  was  well  enough  suited  to  former  pre* 
cedents,  and  preserved  the  analogy  of  Roman 
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forms,  insomDch,  that  if  the  people  had  been  leee 
corrupted,  the  government  of  the  vepablic  might 
have  oeen  easily  restored. 

The  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  consul, 
prstor,  and  other  majnstrates  or  officers  of  state, 
were  still  retained,  and  preserved  the  appearance 
of  ancient  formalities,  whether  in  the  legislature, 
or  in  the  exercise  of  executive  power.  The  tame 
members  which  formed  the  ancient  political  body 
were  supposed  to  exist,  though  muca  debilitated, 
and  sunk  in  disease.  The  senate  consijrted  of 
persons  willing  to  submit  to^  or  known  to  &vour, 
the  present  usurpation  i  such  persons  only  were 
now  to  be  found.  Those  of  a  dilTeient  ^scrip 
tion  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars,  or  perished  m 
the  late  executions  and  massacres ;  and  if  they 
had  stiJI  remained,  would  not  have  been  sullered 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
those  who,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs^  had  en- 
grossed all  its  functions.  Even  the  pretended 
comitia  were  no  longer  those  overbearinir  con- 
Tentions,  in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  assumed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  elections,  or 
carried  their  own  mandates  into  execution  with 
irresistible  force.  This  part  of  the  republican 
constitution  was  become  %  mere  name,  employed 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  triumvirs,  and  to  connrm 
their  nomination  of  persons  to  office.  The  forms 
of  (heir  meeting,  however,  as  well  as  those  uf  the 
senate,  were  retained  to  give  a  sanction  to  deeds 
which  might  not  be  supposed  of  permanent  au- 
thority, without  the  well-known  initials  of  the 
sen  ite  and  people  of  Rome.^ 

A»  the  supreme  power,  and  the  exercise  of 
ever^  public  tiinction,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provmce^s  were  now  vested  in  this  pretended 
commission,  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 
filled  up  merely  for  the,  sake  of  form,  or  rather 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  par- 
ticular persons  in  their  advancement  to  public 
honours.  The  titles  of  prstorian  and  consular 
rank,  retained  by  those  who  had  filled  those  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  were  come  to  resemble 
the  titles  of  honour  by  which  the  nobles  are  dis- 
tinguished in  monarchies ;  and  men  had,  for  some 
time,  begun  to  covet  the  office,  not  on  account 
of  the  power  it  conferred,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
title  it  was  to  leave  behind,  with  the  persons  by 
whom  it  hid  once  been  possesned. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  likely  to  be  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  establuhment  of  monarchy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  year  indeed  was  already  no 
bnger  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
honour  of  having  been  consul  or  prator  fur  a  lew 
months,  for  a  few  dayi^  or  even  ibr  a  few  hours, 
gave  the  precedency  that  waa wished  for;  and 
rainy,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  poosfsion  of 
the  otii>t,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  othecs 
to  whom  the  same  favour  was  intended. 

In  this  minner,  dunng  the  joint-ieddenoe  of 
Octavius  and  Antony  at  Rome^  Asinius  PoUio^ 
and  Domitiu%  holding  the  consulate,  were  made 
to  resign  it,  in  order  that  two  otheis  ought  be 
admitted  for  a  few  dayi^  of  whom  o&e  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbns,  a  native  of-  (Hdas  iu  Spain, 
and  the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  had  a  plaee 
on  the  rolls  of  the  peopfe  as  a  citiaen  of  RieoM. 
Bot  this  new  citiaen  had  followed  Julius  CSasai^ 


and  amassed  a  consMerabfe  foitmie  in  his 
vice.  To  others,  the  dignity  of  prsBtor  and  of 
edilcL  yacated  on  purpose,  waa  transferred  for  a 
few  hours.  These  preferments  gave  no  ciaim, 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  lepablic,  to  the 
government  of  provinces;  they  gave  no  infloenee^ 
and  scarcely  prescribed  any  function  in  the  city. 
In  this  {^neral  abuse  of  the  dvil  institutioiii, 
now  reduMd  to  mere  titlea  and  fonm,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  anpemi* 
tioQs  regard  tnat  was  paid  to  their  penoDL  atlD 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence ;  and  Octa- 
vius, insteiM  of  attempting  to  reduce  it,  aifeded 
to  revere  this  sacred  repoaitory  of  the  people's 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Cesar  made 
war  on  the  aenate ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  officers 
were  provided  against  violence^  he  procured  bis 
own  nanie  to  be  inscribed  in  their  hat,  and  took 

Sart  in  a^  sacred  character  which  he  coald  not 
estroy  {  in  thi^  as  in  many  other  paiticokr^ 
discovering  an  admirable  discernment  of  ths 
means  that  were  neceasary  to  nalliate  a  veoeol 
usurpation ;  and  seeming  to  pront  by  the  experi- 
ence of  his  late  uncl^  who^  after  he  had  overoooM 
every  serious  resistance,  feU  a  sacrifice  to  triflc% 
and  to  the  steurity  and  ostentation  with  whkh 
he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considemble  aher- 
atbn  made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  additioa 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  effect  of  last  wiUs.  This 
rule  is  aacnbed  to  Fakridius,^  one  of  the  oal- 
leaguea  of  Octavius  in  the  college  of  tribunea. 
Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  free  to  bequeath 
their  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  them  in 
any  proportion  among  their  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, whether  relations  pr  strangers;  and  pro- 
perty held  a  course  in  its  passage,  b^  aucceasson, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  excluded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inheritanee» 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  his  feUow- 
dtizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  uf  every  teatatoi^ 
even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  disinheriting  bis 
nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testimony  in  his 
will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend  who  survived 
him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  mentioned 
in  many  wills,  and  persons  who  had  not  the  onlti- 
nary  opportunities  to  amass  fortunes,  either  in 
the  government  of  provinces,  or  in  the  farm  of  the 
revenues,  might  nevertheless  become  rich  by  an 
extensive  and  well-supported  course  of  sood  of- 
fices in  the  city.  This  practice  ia  poaobly  kas 
suited  io  monarchy,  than  it  ia  to  republics,  and 
least  of  all  to  despotical  governments^  where  the 
master  wishes  to  leave  no  will  independent  of  his 
own.  He  can  awe  the  living,  but  the  dyij^ 
escape  from  his  influence.  This  feeling  perhaps 
already  bmn  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
courted  their  favour;  and  it  may  have  suggested 
the  law  of  Falcidius,  by  which  tealatora  srere 
suffered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  thuk. 
three  fourths  or  their  effectst  the  other  fimith 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  biw. 

While  Antony  yet  resided  at  Athens,  Octa- 
vius passed  into  Oaul  on  a  progress  to  review  his 
armies,  a^d  to  make  the  pnuier  diapositiaa 
fosoe  ia  the  pk-oviBoes;  and  it  began  to 
tfMt  die  kta  treaty,  whieh  had  been 
with  Beatiia  Pooo^o^  waa  no  bwto  than  m. 
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iempmkrj  expedient  to  jMoeara  relief  to  tlie  in- 
hebUentfl  of  Italy  from  the  ciutretMs  with  which 
they  htil  been  lately  afflicted.  The  articlee  were 
never  fully  performed  by  either  party.  The 
family  allianoe,  which  Octavioa  oontraeCed  with 
SextusPompeias  in  his  marria^  with  Seribonia, 

by  whom  he  had  iMoe,  a  daughter 
U.  C.  715.      arterwardd  so  famous  by  the  name 

of  Julia,  was  likewiee,  about  this 

a  JW»r*;»«  hjs  marriage  with  Livia,  a  name 
WUenu,  already  mentioned,  and  to  be  often 

repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  history. 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Octavius 
merely  as  the  means  of  obtainingsome  political 
end;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transac- 
tions, twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient, 
although  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  hb  beard  was  not  sufficiently  grown  to 
need  the  use  of  the  noor.  In  this  alliance,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  had  a  different  object ;  and 
was  so  far  from  being  led  by  utility  alone,  that  he 
not  only  overlooked  the  want  of  it,  but  likewise 
ffot  over  many  other  difficulties  which  stood  in 
Sis  way. 

Livia  Drusilla  was -the  daughter  of  Livtus 
Drusus,  a  citizen  who  had  been  in  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  party;  and  who,  in  de- 
spair, after  the  battle  of  Phiiippi,  with  other 
adkereats  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  b^  his  own 
hands.  The  daujvnter  had  been  married  to  Ti- 
berius Claudius  Nero^  who  also  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  Casarean  fibction ;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ejected  hnd-holden  of  Campania, 
joined  Lucius  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with  his 
family  into  Sicily,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  Pompciud.  Bdng  included  in  the  treaty 
of  reconciliation  which  was  framed  at  Baic,  he 
returned  t6  Rome.  His  wife  bad  already  bom 
him  a  son,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 
6(  Tiberius,  an  J  was  agtiin ,  with  child,  and  six 
months  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  she  shouki  part  from  her  present  hus- 
band, and  bring  forth  ttie  child,  of  whom  she  was 
then  pregnant,  in  the  embraces  of  Cesar.  The 
priests  being  consulted  on  the  legality  of  this 
marriage,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  preg- 
nancy of  Livia  was  well  ascertained ;  and  being 
informed  that  it  was  certain,  made  answer.  That 
as  there  eoukl  arise  no  doubt  concerning  the  pa- 
rentage of  her  offspring,  her  separation  from 
Tibenus  Claudius^  and  her  marrii^  with  Octa- 
vius, were  lawful 

The  change  which  now  took  pboe  in  the  fk' 
mily  of  Octavius,  by  his  repudiating  Seribonia, 
was  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  with  Sex- 
tus Pompeius.  Many  aiticles  of  the  late  treaty 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Pe- 
loponnesus, under  pretence  of  the  tinw  wtuch 
was  necessary  to  recover  somearreara  that  were 
said  to  be  doe  to  Antony  in  that  provioc^,  had 
not,  according  to  agreement,  been  delivered  to 
Pompey.  Inju^tifttmtion  of  other  inlnctioiisiif 
the  treaty,  it  was  iir||eil  against  hin^  that,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  he  had  pwen,  he  oontanmect  to 
aagment  his  fleet,  and  suflfonsd  his  eruiaen  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  Iradeis  of  Italy. 
Seme  pkatas  being  taken,  and  threatened  with 


the  torture,  alleged,  in  their  own  vindioation,  thai 
they  acted  under  his  onlen.  ^The  oonfeesions  of 
these  men  being  published,  with  complaints  and 
remonstrencea,  an  altercation  ensued  that  waa 
likely  to  end  in  hostilitips  and  opei»  war. 

AfVer  there  complaints  had  become  mutual  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  ni^ 
ture  was  haetened  by  the  defection  of  Menas, 
one  of  Pompey's  officers,  the  same  person  who 
proposed  to  carry  off  Antony  and  Octavius,  by 
cutting  the  cable  while  they  were  at  dinner  on 
board  nla  maeter's  ship.  This  officer,  being  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sartlinia,  upon  some  disgust  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  correepondenoe  with  Octavius,  made 
offer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender  the 
island.  This  act  of  perfidy  became  known  only 
bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  offer. 
Octavius  obtained  the  poweasion  of  Sardinia,  and 
received  Menas  with  sixty  galleys  into  his  ser- 
vice, rewarded  his  treachery  by  employing  him  in 
the  same  rank  which  he  poesrased'  under  Sextus 
Pompeius^  and  by  conferring  upon  him  the  gold 
r^ig,  the  well  known  badge  of  nobility  at  Rome.* 

As  this  transaction  took  place  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  in  foroc^  Pompey  d«^ 
manded  that  the  traitor  shouki  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored ;  out 
was  answered  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserters  and  fugitive 
slaves. 

Pompey,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities.'^  He  sent  Menecrates, 
who  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  of 
his  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campanis,  with  onlen  to 
make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Vultomus,  and 
aoroe  other  places  of  that  neiff  hbuurhood. 

Octavius,  on  his  part,  haubeen  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  supply  his  want  of  shipprng,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Italy^  wbich^ 
with  the  addition  of  those  ne  received  by  the  di^ 
sertion  of  Menas,  pot  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered  hu 
ejuipments  at  two  separate  stations ;  the  one  at 
Tarentum,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  i 
and  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  be  pro- 
posed to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  Rhe- 
l^um,  in  the  straits  of  Messina.  Thither  he 
likewise  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade  the  island,  and  to  be^n  the  ^ 
war,  by  expelling  Pompey  fiom  the'principal  seat 
of  his  ])ower.  He  biimelf  came*  round  to  Rhe- 
ginm  with  that  division  of  his  fleet  which  had  been  « 
fitted  out  at  Tarentum.  Calvisius  commanded 
the  other  division,  and-  made  sail  from  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  the  same  place. 

Sextios  Pompeius,  tiaving  notice  of  this  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  to  attack  him,  likewise  ttt- 
vided  his  forces.  He  hithnlf  took  post  at  Messina 
to  observe  Octavius^  and  sent  Menecrates  to  in- 
tercept Calvisius,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
their  fleets. 

Menecrates  aocordingW  came  in  sight  of  his 
enemy  in  the  evening  of'^  the  same  day,  lay  that 
night  under  the  islaiul  iBnaiia,  while  C^lvisioa 
came  to  anchor  near  Cume.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  both  fleets  got  under  sail ;  but  Cal-^ 
visitts^  having  oidere  to  bring  his  division  sale  to 
the  general  rendeivoiis  at  Rhegium,  waad^airoi* 
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to  vnid  an  engagenient,  and  kept  under  the 
land.  Menccrat^  steerinfr  the  nroe  course, 
kept  abreast  of  the  enemy,  tin  perceiving  their  df»- 
Mgn  to  avail!  him,  by  lying  cloee  to  the  shore^  he 
too  fltood  in  with  the  land  to  attack  tbem. 

Calvinua,  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  and 
tanking  hioMeif  inferior  in  the  skill  of  bis  mari- 
ners, determined  to  brinff  bis  ships  to  anchor 
under  tne  land,  where  toey  coukl  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  wheTe  his  men,  if  attacked,  bavinff 
smooth  water,  might  use  their  swords  as  on  solid 
ground ;  and  he  accordingly  formed  a  line  ckise 
to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak  cf 
his  ships  to  the  sea. 

In  this  position  the  squadron  of  Octavius  re- 
ceived theshock  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  right, 
where  Calvisios  himself  commanded,  matle  a 
good  defence,  but  in  the  centre,  many  of  the 
ships  were  forced  from  their  anchors,  and  straiid- 
ed  or  burnt.  Menecrates.  in  coming  to  engage, 
distinguished  the  galley  of  Menas,  liis  ancient 
rival,  and  the  traitor  to  their  common  master, 
bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  shock  brake 
away  the  beak  of  his  galley;  but,  in  passing 
along  hii  side,  as  the  vessel  brushed,  lost  aH  the 
oari  of  his'  own  ship.  They  afterwards  grappled, 
and  fought  till  both  the  commanders  were  wound- 
ed ;  and  Meneerateis  finding  himself  disabled, 
and  in  danser  of  being  taken,  went  headlong  into 
the  sea.  His  galley  instantly  struck,  and  was 
towed  oflT  by  itZ  enemy.  Thie  event,  althouffh 
the  advantage  was  otherwise  greatly  on  the  side 
of  l^ompey,  dispirited  the  whole  squadron ;  and 
Pemochares,  wbo  succeeded  Menecrates  in  the 
command  of  Pompey's  fleet,  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  nave  reaped  from  the  situation 
and  loss  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  the  island 
JBnaria,  and  ^rom  thence,  on  the  following  day, 
aet  sail  for  Sicily.  Calvimos,  having  endeavounpd 
to  repair  his  damage,  continued  his  voyage,  under 
the  land,  towards  Rhegtum. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  not  knowing  of 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  effect  the 
junction  of  his  fleets,  made  sail  from  Rh^om, 
and  stood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  had  passed 
the  port  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  Sextus 
Pompeius,  who  put  to  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  nevertheless  continued  on  bis  way  through 
the  gut,  and  wouk)  have  declined  an  action.  iTit 
could  have  been  avoided ;  but  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  sufiering  an  absolute  defeat  from  the 
enemy,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his  course, 
pressed  on  hw  rear  as  in  actual  flight,  he  made 
a  ugnal  to  halt;  and  from  the  same  motives 
which  determined  Calvisius  to  form  under  the 
land,  making  a  like  disposition,  he  hoped,  that, 
by  being  at  anchor,  his  men  might  engage  on 
equal  terms  with  an  enemy  who  were  greaUy  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships.  Jn  the 
event,  however,  he  was  much  more  unfortunate 
than  Calvisius,  and  had  great  part  of  hb  fleet 
either  stranded  or  burnt  He  huiself,  )v?hile  his 
ships  were  still  engaged,  left  Cornificius  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  got  on  shore,  and  with  a  number 
of  men,  who  had  escaped  from  the  wrecks^  took 
refuge  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius,  while  the  enem;^  still  pressed  upon  him, 
seeing  the  danger  of  having  all  his  ships  forced 
on  shore  before  morning,  made  a  signal  for  the 
remains  of  the  squadron  to  cut  thdr  cablet^  and 
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stand  out  to  aea.  In  makinff  tbis  nwTement,  fab 
own  galley  grspplcd  with  U)8t  of  Demochare% 
and  having  disabled  her,  obliged  tbe  oommander 
to  move  into  another  ship^  At  this  tDstant  the 
other  division  of  Octavius's  fleet,  commanded  fay 
Calvisius,  appeared  to  the  northward ;  being  aeeo 
first  from  the  enemy's  fleet,  occasioned  si  sudden 
pause  in  the  actum. 

Pompey,  believing  this  to  be  a  Iresh  enemy, 
whom,  after  so  mUch  ]on  and  fatigue,  be  was  not 
in  condition  to  ensage,  took  his  resolution,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  sqmdron  he  had  vanquished, 
to  relin(juish  bis  prey,  and  retire  to  MesBina. 

Cornificius  affain  came  to  anchor  in  the  place 
of  aption,  and  being  joined  by  CalvisiiM,  paesed 
the  night  in  taking  an  account  of  bis  dama^,  in 
saving  such  ships  as  coukl  be  sot  oflT,  or  in  ra> 
moving  the  ba^^ge  and  stores  mm  soch  as  wen 
ashore.  Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  made  fires 
on  the  bills  to  assemble  the  stragglers  who  had 
escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom  many  weie 
found  without  arms  or  necessaries  of  any  aorL 

Towards  rooming,  a  gale  of  wind  arose  firam  the 
south,  and  rolled  a  great  sea  through  the  straits. 
It  continued  to  bk)w  all  dav  and  the^  following 
night ;  during  which  time,  Menas,  beinff  an  ex- 
perienced mariner,  had  not  only  origbasllj  come 
to  an  anchor  with  his  division,  as  far  as  he  couki 
from  land,  but  continued  all  night  to  ease  Ins 
anchom,  by  plying  against  the  wind  with  his 
oars.  Of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  such  ships  as  wers 
near  the.  kind  having  drove  in  the  ni^bt,  many 
p^ritihed  on  the  rocks.  At  break  of  day  tlie  wind 
abated ;  hut,  from  the  eflects  of  the  storm  which 
had  blown  in  the  night,  tlie  strand  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  and  with  th^  fragments  of  ships. 
The  vessels  that  were  still  afloat,  lieing  about  one 
half  of  the  fleet,  having  stopped  for  a  UttJe  tkne 
to  save  as  many  as  they  could  from  the  wiecki^ 
set  sail  in  a  very  shattered  condition  for  Vibou 
Here  they  arrived  without  any  moleslation  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  contentnl  to  liave  remained 
in  safety  at  Messina.  0<iavius  himself  having 
beheld  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  ships;  look  the 
route  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  to  frustrate  any  attempts  which 
Pompey  might  make  on  the  ooaM. 

This  summer  having  been  spent  in  these  un- 
decisive operations,  bolii  parties  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  following 
spring.    Pompey  himself  continued  to  aJarm  the 
coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and  sent  Apol- 
lophanes^  one  of  his  oflfioers,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Africa.    Octavius  save  orden 
U.  C.  716.  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  snipe^  and  to 
recruit  his  land-forces.    He  bad  le- 
"i^'llfr^t*'  course  to  the  assistance  of  Antony, 
OAtf^r."*  w>»  ^^  hitherto  expressed  n  dislike 
SiatiUfu.       to  the,  war,  and  was  probablv  Jealom 
of  the  accessions  of  power  which  Oc- 
tavius was  likely  to  gain  by  the  dealniction  of 
Sextus  Pompeius. 

Antony,  however,  upon  this  reqvisitiop  from 
his  colleague,  set  sail  from  Greece,  and  appeared 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  shipa^ 
though  still  undetermined,  it  is  supposed,  which 
side  he  shoukl  take  in  the  present  contest.  Bat 
Octavia,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Tarentum,  had  the  address  to  turn  the  scale  in 
&vour  of  her  brother.  She  undertook  to  be  the 
mediatv>r  of  their  diflerences,  went  on  shore,  and 
procured  an  amicable  interview  between  theuL 
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At  tins  meeting  thef  made  an  exchange  of  sea 
and  land  forces.  Antony  gave  to  (£uvtus  a 
handred  and  twent;|r  shipe,  and  had  in  return 
twenty  thousand  le^nary  spldiera.  To  oonfinn 
the  removal  of  all  tlieir  suspicions^  Julia,  the  in- 
fant daughter  of  Octavius  by  Scribonia,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  betrothed  to  AntyUis,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Antony  by  Fulvia;  and  the  daughter 
of  Antnny  was  betrothed  to  DomitiosL  These 
schemes  of  alliance,  projected  in  the  infancy  of 
the  naiiiefl^  never  took  effect,  but  were  among  the 
artinces  with  which  the  parents  endeavoured  to 
amuse  each  other. 

Octavius  and  Antony  now  agreed,  with  veiy 
fittle  hesitation,  that  Pompey  had  forfeited  thie 
consulate,  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  3nelded  in  his  favour  by 
the  late  treatjr;  and  they  made  new  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  succession  to  office,  in 
behalf  of  UiemMlvcs  and  their  friends.  The 
principal  object  in  these  arrangements  was  the 
gratifying  their  adherents  with  titles  of  rank.  In 
the  preceding  year,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  per- 
scHu  had  pMsed  through  the  office  of  pretor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  and 
lesijgned  in  the  same  day.  The  office  of  .ZBdile, 
which  used  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  under 
the  republu;,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  people  with  entertainments  and 
showa,  being  now  of  no  value  on  this  account, 
and  being  the  k>west  in  rank,  though  still  expen- 
sive, was  generally  declined.^ 

The  period  ibr  which  the  pretended  commis- 
sion of  the  triumvirs  had  been  granted  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, Octavius  and  Antony,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  same  form,  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  power  for  five  years  lonflcr.  And  having, 
in  appearance,  amicably  settled  the  several  points 
in  dispute  between  themselves^  they  separated  in 
pursuit  of  their  respective  objects ;  Octavius  be- 
mg  intent  on  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompeius^ 
ami  Antony  on  that  with  the  Parthians.  But,  to 
the  great  danger  of  their  future  agreement,  the 
last  was  no  kmger  attended  by  Octavia,  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  bad  checked  the  jealousies  and  extraTafances 
of  her  husband.  She  had  borne  him  a  chikl,  and 
was  again  pregnant,  and  beinff  unable  to  attend 
him  in  t^  dangers  to  which  Ee  was  likely  to  be 
exposed  in  the  Parthian  war,  chose  to  remain  in 
Italyj  and  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rome.^ 

In  the  respect  of  the  approachinff  campaign, 
Agrippa  was  recalled  from  Oaul,  where  he  had 
been  empbyed  h^r  Octovius  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  dunii^  the  miscarriages  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  This  ofiker,  although  of  mean 
extraction,  rose  to  the  highest  honours  which 
could,  in  this  state  of  his  country,  be  attained  by 
a  citizen.  As  he  was  not  bom  to  the  dignity  and 
preteiidona  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot  be  ao* 
cuaed,  with  others,  of  having  betrayed  that  cha- 
racter ;  but  coming  forward  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  republic,  and  after  the  extinction  of  those 
viftues  which  were  necessary  to  its  preservation, 
he  was  the  first  person  who  understocid  and 
'  the  habits  and  accomplithmehto  which 


are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy ;  suhmis- 
sion  without  servility  or  baseness,  application, 
fidelity,  and  courage ;  estimatin|^  honours  by  his 
nearness  to  his  prince,  and  ment  by  the  degree 
in  which  he  could  promote  his  service.*  fie  had 
in  the  preceding  summer  obtained  some  victories 
on  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  first  Roman,  after 
Julius  Cesar,  who  had  passed  that  barrier  of  the 
German  tuitions.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
might  have  had  a  triumph  on  account  of  these 
services;  but  preferring  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  his  master,  to  the  sense  of  nis  own  personal 
consequence^  ho  said,  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  triumph  while  the  afiairs  of  Cssar  were  not  in 
prosperity. 

Agrippa  was  by  his  genius  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  magnificent  works,  as  well  as  for  the 
steady  and  able  conduct  of  militarv  opentionsi 
Observing,  that  the  disasters  of  the  preceding 
year  werejto  be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
want  of  harbours  and  proper  retreato  for  shipping 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  made  it  his  first 
object  to  supply  this  defect,  bv  opening  a  commu* 
nicalion  from  the  sea  to  theJlakes  of  Cume, 
which  were  spacious  basins,  and  when  thus  ren- 
dered accessible  by  navigable  entries,  might  fur^ 
nisdi  every  oonveniency  ibr  the  reception  and 
construction  of  fieets.  In  describing  the  masonry 
which  was  necessary  in  the  formation  of  these 
communications,  mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar 
advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  and 
which  bcinff  used  for  sand  in  the  composition  of 
mortal^  made  an  excellent  cement  for  bmldings 
that  were  to  remain  under  waterjA 

While  the  summer  passed  in  the  execution  of 
these  works,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fieet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  his  late  desertion,  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  hu  former  master ;  and  being 
assured  of  pardon,  withdrew  with  seven  ships 
from  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  then*  under  the  com- 
mand of  Calvisius,  and  returned  to  his  former 
service.  Octavius  took  this  occasion  to  supereede 
Calvisius,  upon  an  imputation  of  neglect,  and 
appointed  Agrippa  to  succeed  him  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

About  a  year  was  spent  in  the 
U.  C.  717.  equipment  of  ships,  and  in  training 
L.  CMIiu§  the  mariners,  which,  for  the  conve- 
i^^!^^  nlence  fit  harbours  and  docks,  was 
p^JJ^**  executed  as  before,  at  two  separate 
M  Coeetiua  Stations ;  one  at  Tarentum,  under 
M^na.  P.  Statilius  Taurus,  where  the  ships 
^i^^  whfch  had  been  furnished  by  Antony 
*"•"*"'*  still  remained ;  the  other  in  the  new 
harbour  at  Puteoli,  under  Agrippa. 

Lefndus,  to  seooml  the  operations  of  Octavius, 
had  assembled  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  should  be  in- 
vaded in  three  places  at  once ;  at  lilybiBum,  the 
nearest  part  to  Africa,  b^  Leindus;  at  My  la,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island,  by  Agrippa;  and 
at  Taurominium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  Stati- 
lius Taurus.  It  vras  projected,  that  the  arma> 
menta  equipped  for  these  different  services^  shouM 
be  at  their  places  of  destination  as  nearly  as  pos« 
ttible  about  the  first  of  July. 
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While  tiMK  prapsntknn  wera  making,  Oota- 
Ttoa,  rattdtng  ebiefff  at  Tftmiteini  or  at  Cuoub, 
left  tbe  adininlstratiim  of  civil  afiiura  at  Rome  in 
the  hamla  of  Macenaa.  trho^  though  not  veated 
with  any  office  of  magiatracy,  or  an^  other  pub- 
lie  character  beaiilea  tlutt  of  a  person  m  the  confi- 
dence of  bia  maater,  ptwaeaaed  a  aupienie  authoritj. 
Octavioa  himself,  when  the  phin  of  the  war  was 
ripe  ibr  execution,  joineil  that  division  of  his 
forces  which  was  fed  by  A^ppa,  and  aaifed  from 
Puteoli  at  tbe  appointed  tuie ;  but  after  he  had 
ofoased  the  bay  of  Baia^  to  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  he  met  with  a  storm,  by  which  many 
of  bia  ships  were  damaged,  tiad  forced  to  put 
back  into  ttie  port  he  haAileft. 

This  accident  was  likely  to  disoooceit  the  ope- 
lations  of  the  campaign,  or  to  delay  tbe  invasion 
of  Sicily  for  another  seaaonw  But  the  complainta 
ef  the  people  of  Italy,  auffering  under  the  ob- 
struction tnat  was  given  by  Pompey  to  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  required  an  immediale  lelief. 
Borne  of  the  projected  ooerations  of  the  campaign 
were  already  begun,  and  required  to  be  suppoitnl. 
Liepidus  had  saUsd  with  the**  first  division  of  bis 
army,  and  had  fended  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lilybeum,  and  Statilius  Taurus  nad  advanced 
from  Tarentum  to  Leueopetro,  opposite  to  Tau- 
cominium,  the  place  at  which  be  was  ordered  to 
make  his  descent  Urged  by  these  considera- 
tions, OctaviuS)  with  such  repairs  as  he  could 
•ooompUsh,  in  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  been 

gjt  back  into  port,  again  put  out  to  sea.  At 
trougyl6  he  learnt  that  Pompey,  with  the 
greater  part  of  hfe  fleet,  fey  off  Myln  to  guard 
tnat  access  to  the  isfend.  Thinking  this,  Uiere- 
fbre,  a  fk'vourabfe  opportunity  to  ptMh  his  other 
attiu^k  from  Leucopetrs  to  Taorominium,  he 
himself  returned  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  fended  at 
Yibo^  went  from  thence  by  fend  to  Leucopetrs, 
and  put  the  squadron  from  that  place  in  motbn 
for  their  intended  descent  on  Sicily. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  employed  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Straits,  Agrippa  had  come 
to  an  action  with  Pompey's  fleet  on*  the  harbour 
of  Mylo,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back  into  port 
with  tbe  losa  of tbirty  ships.^  fhisciroumstanoe 
sUlt  farther  confirmed  Octavius  in  his  intention 
to  pass  with  hfe  arm^  into  Sicily ;  and  he  accor- 
dii^ly,  without  meeting  with  anv  obstruction,  ar- 
riv^  at  Taurominiuni,  and  fended  hfe  forces. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  the  ^ean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  this  design,  soon  after  the  ac- 
tion at  Myls,  had  withdr^iwn  in  the  night  to 
Messina;  and  having  put  fresh  men  on  board  hfe 
ships,  steered  for  Tauroroinium,  and  came  in 
eight  of  the  harbour  suon  after  the  enemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  fleet  much  superior  to  hfe  own,  Octavius  was 
greatly  afermed;  and  leavinff  the  command  of 
the  force*  he  had  just  fended,  to  Cornificius,  be 
ordered  hfe  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and  make 
what  sail  they  could  to  recover  the  harbour  of 
Lieucopetra.  He  himself  went  on  board  a  small 
pirtnace,  in  order  the  better  to  escape  the  pursuit 
jf  the  enemy,  and  with  a  very  few  attendants 
iinded  in  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Hfe  ships 
were  dispersed,  part  taken,  and  many  stranded 
on  the  opposite  shores ;  but  he  himself  made  hfe 
way  in  tne  night  to  Lcucopetrae,  where  a  division 
of  Uie  army,  under  Messala,  waited  for  the  return 
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of  the  ships  in  which  they  weveto  foBow  tbe  ibr 
mer  embarkation. 

Odavius,  without  being  dfeconrerted  by  tbia 
disaster,  or  by  a  oonscioiMneaB  of  tbe  part  which 
he  himself  liad  acted,  and  which  served  to  ron- 
firm  all  the  former  imputations  ccf  cowardice^ 
without  fess  of  time  sent  immedfete  despatches 
to  all  the  stations  of  hfe  troops,  to  ratimate  hfe 
safe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Messah.  Before  he 
shifted  hfe  wet  cfethes,  or  took  any  food,  he  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  sent  a  piimaee  to 
Comifldus,  whom  he  had  left  in  tbe  oomnisnd 
of  the  army  in  Sidly,  with  orders  to  defend  him 
self  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  another  to  Agrip- 
pa, with  instructions  to  move  as  soon  as  he  couUl, 
E^  sea  or  by  land,  to  hfe  relief.  And  be  onlned 
Carinas^  who  with  three  legions  fey  emharked  st 
Yibo^  to  ssil  without  fess  of  time,  and  to  join 
Agrippa  at  Lipar6. 

Whife  Pompey  passed  with  hfe  fleet  along  the 
coast  from  Messiiu  to  Taorominium,  he  had  or- 
dered a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to  keep 
pace,  as  nearl?  as  possible,  with  the  ntotion  of 
nfe  ships;  an<i  as  toey  approached  to  Taurami- 
nium,  whife  be  bunseff  should  block  up  the  har^ 
hour,  to  fey  waste  the  country,  or  to  restrain  the 
foraginf^  liarties  of  the  enemjr. 

ComificiuM,  whom  Octavius  bad  left  in  the 
command  of  his  forces  at  thfe  pfece,  finding  him- 
self in  (^nger  of  being  surrounded,  look  £n  re- 
solution to  depart  ftom  the  coast,  and,  if  fossaUe^ 
to  join  Agrippa,  who,  he  had  reason  to  heficrve, 
might  by  this  time  have  effected  hfe  fendmg  at 
Mylc,  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  fefend.  He 
aoourdingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelfigeoce 
of  hfe  draign,  and  requested  Agrippa  to  come  for- 
ward to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and  with 
the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  hfe  army, 
and  to  favour  hfe  jnnction. 

The  route  by  which  Comifidus  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  Pompey*s  stations,  led  by  tbe 
skirts  of  Mount  £tna,  and  over  barren  tracts 
that  w^re  still  covered,  instead  of  soil,  with  pomace 
and  feva,  which  had  been  dischai^ged  from  the 
mountain,  and  which  were  not  any  where  sup- 
plied with  vegetation  or  water.  His  w^  over 
thfe  spedes  m  soil  lay  through  difficult  passei^ 
occupied  by  the  natives^  who  either  harassed  hfe 
rear,  or  dfepoted  hfe  passage  in  front  But  after 
having  unaergone  great  Incur  and  dfetreas,  and 
having  lost  a  consiuerable  part  of  hfe  army  by  for 
tigue  and  famine,  he  was  met  by  Latonius,  whh 
a  reinibroement  of  troops  and  supply  of  pnn&tam 
from  Agrippa ;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  thfe 
nAvitf  was  sufiered  by  the  enemv  to  continue  the 
remainder  of  hfe  march  qndfeturbed. 

Thus  the  two  separate  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Octaviui^  with  wnich  he  intended  at  onoe  to 
have  attaekeil  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isfend, 
were  aaaenbled  together  on  the  northern  coast 
Hither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired,  and  began 
hfe  operationa  by  fend  at  the  head  of  twenty^ooe 
lepons^  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  above  five 
tl^ttsand  light  or  irregufer  infontry. 

Pomfwy  was  yet  strong  in  the  neighbonrbood 
of  Messina,  or  in  that  angle  of  the  idand  which 
pointed  towards  Italy.  The  ground  being  rug- 
^joA  and  mountainous  in  the  interior  parta^  form- 
ing a  ridge  from  Mount  £tna  to  the  head  of 
Pelorust  nfe  quarters  were  aooessiUe  only,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  roada  on  the  coast  lending^  ftom 
Myls  on  the  one  hand,  and  ftom  Taaronunimn 
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on  the  other,  to  Meenna.  Of  theee  oommunica- 
tions  he  wu  still  master,  hy  means  of  the  for- 
treeaee  which  he  poesessnl  at  Mylo,  and  at  Taih 
romiiiium.  As  he  supposed  that  Lepidus,  from 
the  side  uf  Africa,  would  attempt  ti)  oo-op«rete 
with  the  forces  of  Octavius  from  Italy,  he  had 
stationed  at  Lilvbsum  a  part  of  his  Deet,  and  a 
coneiderahle  hody  of  troops^  commanded  by  Plen- 
niaa,  to  oppose  the  descent  and  ailvanoes  of  the 
enemy  on  that  quarter.  The  officer  who  bad 
charge  of  his  fleet  on  this  station,  had  8u6fered  the 
first  emharlcafion  of  Lepiilus  to  escape  and  to 
eflfect  their  landing ;  but  oeing  so  fortunate  as  to 
intercept  the  seeond.  he  in  a  Jipreat  measure  dis- 
concerted the  inteoiled  operation  on  that  side. 

Lepidus,  with  that  part  of  the  army  he  had 
landed  in  Sicil^r,  remained  inactive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lilybsum,  until  having  accounts 
that  Octavius  was  arrived  in  the  island,  had 
united  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  at  My- 
le,  and  had  obliged  Sextus  Pompeius  Co  ooUeict 
aU  his  force  in  tlw  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  be 
supposed  that  the  country  from  thence  might  be 
open  to  him;  and  he  aocordingly.  notwithstand- 
ing that  Plennius,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Pompey's  forces,  remained  behind  him  at  Lilly- 
bsum,  marched  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other;  and  having  elierteil  his  junction  with 
Octavius,  they  deter mmed  to  press  upon  Pompey 
at  once  with  their  united  forces  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

In  execution  of  this  p^an,  Agrippa  made  a 
feint  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelnrus ;  and  having 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter, 
favoured  the  design  of  Octavius,  who^  in  the 
mean  time,  surprued  and  took  the  fortress  of 
My  In.  The  combined  army  having  gained  this 
important  advantage,  continued  to  press  upon 
Pompev,  made  movements  which  threatened  to 
inveit  Messina,  and  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  his  fleet  and  army  with  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  dty.  In  order  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences^  Pompey  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  to  hazard  a  rattle  either  by  sea 
or  by  land,  or  wherever  his  antagonists  presented 
an^  opportunitj  the  most  likely  to  procure  him 
relicC  He  lumself  relied  chiefly  on  his  naval 
force;  and  accordingly,  without  seeking  for  any 
advantage  of  situation  or  surprise,  presented  him- 
self to  Uie  enemy  near  to  Naulochua,  between 
the  pTomoutories  of  Mylto  and  Pdonu^  and  was 
there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  whicti  were  now  to  engage^  con- 
suited  of  about  three  hundred  ships  on  each  side. 
When  formed  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were 
neariy  of  equal  extent  The  construction  of  ships 
was  the  sime,  and  they  advanced  deliberately  on 
smooth  water,  without  any  dreumstanoe  that 
appeared  to  prognosticate  the  victory  on  either 
side.  The  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
upon  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the  scene  which 
was  to  be  acted  before  them.  After  an  obstinate 
fight  in  which  the  fleet  of  Pomi>ey  already  suf- 
fered considerably,  seventeen  of  his  ships  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  action,  and  stood  away  for 
the  straits  of  Messina.  Those  that  were  nearest 
the  land  ran  upon  the  shore,  and  were  wrecked 
or  taken ;  the  remainder  being  fiirther  at  sea,  and 
cut  otf  from  their  own  harbours,  struck,  and  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  the  enemy. 
The  progress  of  the  actioii  at  sea  was  aocom- 
ODm  the  land  with  shouts  and  aodama- 
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tions  on  the  one  side^  and  with  silent  affliction, 
or  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  ships  of  Pompey's  fleet  were  sunk ;  above 
two  hundred  and  nfly,  being  the  whole  that  re- 
nudned  besides  the  seventeen  that  fled  to  Messina, 
were  stranded,  taken,  or  burnt'  Octavius  lost 
only  three  ships. 

Fompey  perceiving  the  extent  of  bis  calamity, 
was  seiz»l  with  despair;  and,  without  having 
^ven  any  ordera  in  camp,  made  haste  to  Messina. 
The  army  he  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  leader,  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  himself,  at  Messina,  msde  a  feint 
of  mustering  his  forces  as  foir  an  obstinate  defence. 
He  called  in  all  the  ships  that  any  where  re- 
mained on  the  coast,  and  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  found  on  the  island.*  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  pretended  arrangements  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, he  had  taken  a  resolution  to  depart  from 
Sidly ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared  for  his  re- 
deption,  accordingly  emharkecJ,  with  his  daughter, 
and  a  few  persons  whom  he  had  chosen  to  attend 
him  in  his  flight 

As  soon  as  the  vessd,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
known  Pompey  bad  embarked,  appeared  under 
sail,  all  the  ships  which  were  then  m  the  harbour 
pot  to  sea,  with  intention  to  follow  the  same 
course ;  but  without  any  orders  or  intimation  of 
a  place  at  which  to  re-assemble,  in  case  of  se- 
paration. The  unfortunate  leader  observing, 
auMMig  the  ships  that  followed  him,  some  that 
were  commanded  by  offioere  in  whom,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  be  could  not  con- 
nde,  wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave  out 
that  he  meiant  to  avoiil  tlie  coasts ;  and,  in  order 
to  deceive  them  in  the  night,  extinguishing  his 
lights,  rowed  dose  to  the  ehore  of  Italy,  and 
turning  round  the  heed-lands  till  he  was  oppo- 
site to  Coreyra,  he  stood  over  for  that  island, 
from  thence  to  Cephalonia,  and  last  of  all  to 
Lesbo^  where  he  landed  at  Mytilen6,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  Cornelia, 
during  the  campaign  between  his  father  and  the 
first  Cssar  in  Thessaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  father's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  At  Mytilen6, 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  discourag- 
ing drcumstaqpes,  and  the  low  state  of  his  own 
aflairsi  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectation  of  pro- 
tection from  Antony,  to  whose  generosity  he  in- 
tended to  commit  hunself. 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  that 
Pompey  must  have  taken  refuee  In  some  ;iart  of 
the  provinces  which  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  colleague^  was  cautious  not  to  awaken  lus 
jeabusy  by  presuming  to  violate  his  sanctuary, 
or  by  pretenuing  to  antidpate  the  resolutions  ho 
might  be  indined  to  take  on  the  subject  of  this 
suppliant^ 

After  the  head  of  the  Pompeian  party  had 
made  so  wretch^  an  exit  from  Sicily,  Plen-; 
nius,  who^  soon  after  the  departure  of  Lepidus 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  LilybiBum,  had  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  join  his  commander,  and 
who  had  come  too  late  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Naulochus,  threw 
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hiiBflelf  into  MMsna,  more  with  an  intention  to 
obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  troops  under  his 
command,  than  with  any  hopes  to  retrieve  the 
affairs  of  his  master. 

At  this  time  Lepidus  beine  near  to  Messina, 
while  Octavius  still  remained  at  Naulochus,  in- 
vested the  place,  and,  without  consulting  his  col- 
league, granted  the  terms  which  were  asked  by 
PlenniuA,  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  incor- 
porated the  troops  that  had*  served  under  that 
officer  with  his  own  army.  In  concluding[  this 
treaty,  and  in  takin^^  the  advantage  of  it  to 
strengthen  himself,  without  the  concurrence  or 
participation  of  Cssa'r,  he  had  earnest  remon- 
strances made  to  him  by  Affrippa,  who  had  come 
with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Messina ;  but  it  soon 
after  appeired  that  Lepidus  not  only  thought 
himselr  entitled  to  decide  in  that  instance,  but, 
upon  the  acceaston  of  strength  which  he  now 

Sined,  began  to  form  much  nigher  pretensions, 
e  now  reckoned  under  his  own  standard 
twenty-two  iegbns,  with  a  numerous  bocJy  of 
horae,  and  proposed  not  only  to  keep  pomession 
of  Mesdna,  but  to  claim  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily,  as  an  appendage  of  bia  province  in  Africa. 
He  aowrdingly  sent  detachments  to  secure  the 
principal  towns. 

Octavius,  already  provoked  at  the  precipitation 
with  which  Lepidus  had  granted  a  capitalation 
to  the  troops  st  JViessina,  wtthoot  his  concurrence, 
loudly  complained  of  the  measures  which  he  took 
to  appropriate  the  island  of  Sicily  to  himself, 
without  the  consent  of  his  asaociatea  in  the  em- 
pire }  allesred  that  he  had  been  called  thither  as  a 
mere  auxiliary,  and  had  borne  no  part  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  war.  Lepidua,  on  his  part, 
complained  of  the  injustice  which  bad  already 
been  done  to  him  in  withholding  Spain,  his 
original  lot  in  the  partition  of  the  provinces;  and 
said,  if  it  were  auppoaed  that  Afnca  and  Sicily 
were  more  than  equivalent  for  Spain,  be  waa 
willing  to  aurrender  theoir  both  in  exchange  for 
that  province. 

This  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a  aerioua 
quarrel,  the  ordinary  intercourae  between  the 
two  camps  was  diacontinued,  and  precautions 
were  taken  by  their  respective  officers,  as  in  the 

Sresence  of  an  enemy.  Both  armiea  saw  with 
islike  the  symptoma  of  an  open  rupture  and  of 
a  freah  war,  in  wliich  aoldieis,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  even  to  the  victors,  were  mutu- 
ally to  imbrue  their  bands  in  bloody  to  decide  a 
question  of  mere  jealousy  or  emulation  between 
tneir  leaders. 

In  comparing  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  chiefe  to  be  engaged  in  tlus  quarrel,  the  pre- 
ference^ in  the  esteem  of  both  armies,  was  certain- 
ly due  to  Octavius.  To  his  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  two  Ghiuls,  he  joined  that  of  Italy,  with 
the  metropolis,  or  seat  of  the  empire.  He  bore 
the  name  of  Ciesar,  and  was  at  toe  head  of  that 
formidable  military  power,  which  had  broken  the 
force  of  the  republic,  and  extinguished  the  au- 
thoriW  of  the  senate.  By  nia  means  the  retain- 
era  ot  Cffisar  had  obtained  the  preferable  lots  in 
the  late  distribution  of  seitUementa  and  military 
rewards. 

Lepidua,  on  tfie  contrary,  without  any  party 
attached  to  his  person,  and  without  any  high  re- 
putation, had  been  placed  in  the  command  of 
armies  by  the  appointment  or  sufferance  of  others. 
The  origin  of  his  merit  with  Juhus  Caesar,  which  I 


consisted  in  prostituting  the  £gnity  of  pnlor 
to  hia  first  usurpationa  in  the  city,  was  an  act  of 
baseness.  His  place  from  thencefbrwaid,  in  the 
military  arrangements  which  ensued,  wns  matter 
of  course,  or  due  merely  to  bis  rank,  witboot  any 
regard  to  his  abilities  or  merit  Hia  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  third  in  the  present  division  «  the 
w>verei|pty,  proceeded  solely  from  the  motoal 
jealousies  of  the  other  two^  who  wished  for  a 
peraon  to  witneaa  their  transactions,  and  to  hold 
aome  species  of  balance  between  them.  ■  In  the 
choice  which  they  made  of  Lepiddl^  his  want  of 
any  pretensions,  that  could  interfere  with  either 
in  the  design  which  they  severally  entertained 
of  posaeaaing  the  empire,  waa  a  principal  leoooi- 
mendation. 

In  thia  comparison,  Octavius  was  oonadoosof 
a  superiority,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  troops 
who  were  enlisted  to  aerve  under  the  cammand 
of  his  rival.  He  accordingly  thought  this  a  ft- 
vourable  opportunity,  while  Antony  was  at  a 
distance,  ana  no  enemy  existing,  eitfiter  in  Sicily 
or  Italy,  to  avail  himself  of  tSe  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  Lepidus,  to  strip  him  of  his  share 
in  the  empire,  and  to  seize  upon  the  province  (# 
Africa,  and  the  army  now  in  Sicily,  as  an  aoces- 
sbn  to  his  own  strength.  For  t^  piirpoee  he 
employed  proper  agents  in  the  camp  of  Lepidn^ 
gained  many  of  his  prindpai  oflSoen  by  pvsents, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  greater  rewards.  Hav- 
ing much  contempt  for  the  character  of  thek 
leader,  and  thinking  the  way  aufficaently  pe- 
pared  fiir  an  open  declaration,  he  presented  him- 
self with  a  party  of  horse  in  the  front  of  the 
camp,  entered  with  a  few  attendants,  as  into  the 
midst  of  his  own  army ;  and  monntins  an  emi- 
nences, from  which  he  might  be  beard  by  the 
crowds  that  assembled  around  him,  he  oompbin- 
ed  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
general  toward  a  rupture  between  the  two  armies^ 
and  expressed  his  sincere  desire  that  all  di^r- 
enoes  might  be  removed,  without  engaging  in 
new  scenes  of  blood  so  many  valiant  noen  who 
had  deaerved  so  well  of  their  leadere. 

It  appearethat  numbera  of  officere  and  soldien 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidus  were  prepared  fi^r  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  this  occasion  ; .  they  ap- 
plauded the  concern  which  Octavius  ezpreaaed 
for  the  armiea,  and  declared  themselvea  wilBng 
to  obey  hia  commands.  Others,  though  not  ia 
the  concert,  followed  this  example,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastened  to  present  Octavius  with 
their  colours,  in  token  that  they  recdved  him  as 
their  general. 

Lepidus,  to  whom  this  visit  and  its  conse- 
quences were  altogether  unexpected,  being  roiued 
by  such  an  alarm,  ran  forth  to  the  streets  of  the 
camp,  sounded  to  arms;  and,  as  many  of  the 
troops  from  mere  habit  obeyed  his  command, 
without  considering  who  was  their  enemy,  at- 
tacked Octavius,  obliged  him  to  repass  through 
the  gate  at  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  place 
himaelf  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  who  vrere 
waiting  to  receive  hira,  and  whose  (mitection 
was  now  neceseary  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to 
hia  own  camp. 

In  this  manner  the  design  of  Octavius,  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  appeared  to  be  definted. 
Hot  his  declaration  had  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pression to  be  so  slightly  removed.  The  doubts 
which  it  raised,  and  the  choice  now  to  be  made 
of  a  leader,  was  genexally  decided  in  Ikvour  of 
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Canr.  The  effect  of  this  deciabn  aooordingly 
appmed  in  a  great  deaertton  innn  the  camp  of 
Lepidus,  either  then,  or  during  the  subacquent 
nignt  The  legione)  lately  come  over  from  the 
aervice  of  Seztus  Pompeiua,  banning  to  leave 
him  in  a  body,  he  threw  himael^  with  the. usual 

Suarda  of  hia  person,  in  the  way  to  atop  them, 
tut  finding  that  the  very  body  with  which,  he 
expected  to  prevent  this  deaertion  joined  tHpae 
who  were  going  over  to  the  enemy,  he  mixed  en- 
tieatiea  and  threata,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign-ataff, 
and  attempted  by  foroe  to  atop  the  officer  that 
waa  carrying  it  to  hia  rival  "  Dead  or  alive^" 
aaid  the  boirer,  "you  ahall  quit  your  hoUU" 
The  cavalry  at  the  same  time  mounted  their 
horns,  and  without  leaving  their  ground,  sent  a 
meaaage  to  Octaviua,  desiring  to  know,  whether 
he  choae  that  Lepidua  ahould  be  secured  or  put 
to  death  1  Having  for  answer,  that  Octaviua  had 
no  deaign  upon  the  life  of  their  geneiBl,  they 
moved  away  without  any  &rther  notice  of  him. 

Lepidua,  aeeing  4he  desertion  of  his  army 
complete^  and  having  no  longer  any  friends  or 


retinue  lO'Sttend  his  peiaoo,  laid  aside  his  impe- 
rial robea,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dreaa  of  a  cttizeiii 
walked  towarda  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  his 
rival  Multitudea  folbwed  him,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  aeeing  what  waa  to  pass  in  so  new 
a  scene.  A  person  who,  the  moment  before  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  reputed 
a  third  in  the  aovereignty  uf  the  empire  waa  now, 
by  the  sudden  desertion  of  his  own  troops^  r»> 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  waa 
to  appear  as  a  suppliant  before  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  aei  at  defianoe.  To  con»- 
plete  the  acene  of  his  humiltation,  in  entering  the 
presepre  of  Octaviua,  he  would  have  thrown 
nimself  on  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  rival,  who^  content  to  strip 
him  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  cons^* 
quenoe,  would  not  accept  thia  mark  of  abase- 
ment, and  jgave  him  leave  to  return  into  Italy, 
where  he  hved  afterwards  equally  unobaerved  by 
thoae  against  whom  he  had  been  made  the-in- 
strument  of  injustice^  and  by  those  who  had 
made  him  their  tool. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Force»  of  Oetavius  after  the  Acquisition  ofSieily^  arid  the  Junction  of  the  Armiet  qf  Sexiuo  Pom- 
peiua and  Lepidua-" Mutiny  and  Separation  of  these  Porcea — Arrival  of  Octaviua  at  Romo-~ 
Hia  Reform  of  the  Army — Expedition  of  Antony  againat  the  Parthiana — Hia  Retreat — T%e 
Death  ofSextua  Pompeiua — Open  Breach  betveen  Octaviua  and  Antony — Progreaa  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  tnwarda  Greece — Operationa  of  Antony  and  Octaviua  on  the  Gulph  qfAmbracia 
— Battle  of  Attium — Flight  of  Antony — Immediate  Arrangementa  of  Octaviua  after  hia  Vic- 
tory— Death  of  Antony — And  of  Cleopatra,  ' 


IN  consequence  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Sicily,  Octarius  found  himself  at  once 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  hazardous  war,  and  master 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  it, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies.  His  fleet  now 
consisted  of  near  six  hundred  galleys  with  store- 
ships  and  transports ;  his  lanii  arm^  of  forty-five 
legions,  which,  though  supposed  to  be  incomplete, 
may  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  To  these  be  joined  above  fifteen 
thousand  hone  and  twenty  thousand  irri^laT 
infantry.  They  had  been  levied  for  diflerent 
masters  and  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  were 
persons  of  different  descriptions ;  originally  slaves, 
as  well  as  freemen ;  natives  of  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  mixed  with  Italians  and  Ro- 
man citizens ;  adherents  of  CaBsar  and  of  Pom- 
pey,  of  Antony,  of  Octavius,  or  Lepidus.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  consist- 
ing of  such  various  and  discordant  parts.  The 
troops  that  came  over  from  Sextos  Pompeius  or 
Lepidus  were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and 
favours,  and  those  who  had  been  t^  original 
support  of  Cesar's  fortunes  had  peruliar- merits; 
alt  were  sensibte  of  their  own  conseqacnca  end 
even  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 

Octavius  saw  the  necessity  of  scparanng  such 
an  army  into  different  quarters  befow?  any  cabala 
should  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinoua  spi- 
rits had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minds,  or  to  nil 
them  with  dsngeroos  hopes  or  pretensions.  That 
they  might  part  in  good  humour,  he  made  a  dis> 
tiibation  of  someinoney,  in  token  of  bis  gratitude 


for  recent  services;  and  promised  a  great  deal 
But  what  he  now  gave  appeared  to  be 


more. 


contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  reward 
which  had  been  formerly  given  at  Mutina  and  at 
PhilippI,  and  still  more,  when  compared  with  the 
settlements  lately  made  for  the  veterans  of  Csear 
in  Italy.    These  were  minutely  recorded,  as  the 
standard  by  which  every  legion  had  formed  its 
expectations;  and  a  eenersl  dissatisfaction  was 
apparent  in  every  rank  and  description  of  men. 
Octaviua  for  some  time  affected  to  be  ignomnt  of 
their  discontent,  and  would  have  proceeded  tQ 
make  the  arrangements  he  had  planned  for  sepa- 
rating chem,  and  for  placing  the  legiona  in  quar- 
ters remote  from  each  other;  but  he  had  rraaon 
to  doubt  that  his  orders  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
still  remained  in  suspenae.  When  his  knowledgs 
of  the  muti'ious  spint  that  prevailed  in  the  army 
could  no  A>nger  be  dissembled,  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  most  clamorous  by  additional  marks 
of  bis  favour,  consistin|^  ctuefiy  of  public  honoun^ 
badges  of  military  service  to  the  men,  and  the  title 
of  senators  bestowed  on  many  of  the  officers.  In 
distributing  these  favours,  he  assembled  the  army: 
and  made  a  speech,  setting  forth  the  nature  or 
the  honours  which  he  now  conferred,  and  his 
farther  intentions  respecting  the  rewarda  which 
he  meant  to  bestow.    "  Theae  are  banblea)"  and 
a  tribune  named  Offilius,  interrupting  him ;  *' chil- 
dren only  are  amuaed  in  this  manner;*  but  men 
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who  ba^  expoted  themMlvw  in  the  Mnrion  of 
their  general,  expect  to  he  rewarded  with  landt 
and  •ettlements.'*  Thi«  tribane  was  seconded 
by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  army.  Octavios 
retired  from  the  andienoe  in  some  disorder;  and. 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself,  from  thu  time  forward  never  ventured  to 
meet  these  troops  in  a  body,  but  employed  secret 
arts  in  removing  the  beads  of  the  mutiny. 

The  tribune  Offiiius,  who  had  dar«d  to  inter- 
rupt his  general  in  such  mutinous  terms,  whether 
won  by  nvoor,  or  taken  olf  by  violence,  was  se- 
cretly disposed  of.  The  legions  who  had  served 
at  Mutina  and  Philippi,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  men,i  were  separately  appeased  by  do* 
natbns  and  promises;  were  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  their  discharge  from  the  aervice,  and, 
without  any  &rther  dtrtorbance^  to  depart  from 
the  iKland. 

When  this  party  of  the  army  was  removed, 
Octavius  afTected  to  consider  tnose  who  were 
gone  as  the  solo  cause  of  the  late  discontents,  and 
pie  guilty,  he  said,  being  thus  separated  from  the 
innocent  and  from  the  deserving,  he  made  an  ad- 
ditional present  in  money  to  those  who  remained, 
and  held  out  the  hopes  of  convenient  settlements, 
and  of  plentiful  fortunes,  at  the  final  cxpiration- 
of  their  time  in  the  service.  By  theso  artifices, 
and  prudent  measures,  he  efiected  the  proposed 
separation,  and  extricated  himself  from  a  danger 
wnich  frequently  arises  in  the  soqud  of  civil  wars, 
and  threatens  the  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from 
that  very  engine  which  he  had  employed  to  raise 
his  fortunes. 

Octavius,  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  or- 
dered a  contribution  to  be  levied  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred talents  ;>  snd  being  no  way  disposed  to  follow 
out  the  plan  of  Lepidus,  in  the  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  province  of  Africa,  he  appuintod 
separate  governors  to  each.  Having  dismiswd 
the  ships  which  Antony  had  furnished  in  the 
war,  with  instructions  to  wait  at  Tarentum  for 
the  orders  of  their  own  superior,  he  himself  passed 
into  Italy. 

The  messengers  who  had  been  sent  with  ac- 
counts of  the  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sicily  being  arrived  before  him  at  Rome,  all  ranks 
of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  the  applause 
which  they  bestowed  oh  his  conduct,  and  ui  cele- 
brating the  occasion  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
In  the  name  of  the  Senate  and  people,  wholuul 
no  longer  any  real  political  concussions  to  make, 
a  variety  of  flattering  prudaxnationft  were  issued, 
onlering,  in  honour  of  the  victor,  statues,  triam- 
phal  arches,  procession^  wreaths  of  lauiel,  anni- 
versary rejoicings,  and  immediate  thanksgivings 
to  be  prolonged  beyond  any  former  Uixm  assigned 
to  Bucti  festivals.  When  he  approached  to  the 
city,  multitudes  of  every  rank,  adorned  with  chap- 
lets,  went  forth  to  receive  hioi,  and  conducted 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  in  whicU 
he  was  to  perform  the  nciifice  of  thainksgiving 
for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  the  day  afler  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  peace  which  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
daction of  Sicily ;  and  in  two  separate  harangues, 
of  which  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one  addressea 
to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people,  lie  gave  an 
account  of  his  whole  conduct,  from  the  time  that 
he  finut  assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 


ment,  to  the  present  dme.  And,  agneablT  to 
the  dictates  of  that  masterly  jodcment  with  which 
he  now,  at  least,  began  to  oooduct  the  inteR^s 
of  his  ambition,  be  &oa^  this  time  of  victory  and 
prosperity  in  which  to  exhibit  the  eflecto  of  his 
clemency,  of  his  moderatioo,  and  of  his  dbpasi- 
tion  to  spare  those  who^  being  supposed  cnsa^ 
foiled  to  him,  were  now  in  his  power.  He 
remitted  all  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  any 
where  dne  within  his  mrisdiction,  eitber  1^ 
formers  of  the  revenueor  by  private  personsL  Of 
the  honounthat  weredeereed  tohinself  henade 
choice  of  a  few,  and  dedincd  such  as  were  in  any 
deme  invidious  and  bunJensome  to  the  profit. 

The  inhabitants  of  Itoly,  and  Roman  otnens 
in  general,  having,  among  other  evils^  soflerrd 
grestly  during  the  civil  war,  by  the  deseitioa  of 
Qieir  slaves,  who  were  readily  received,  and  taken 
into  the  levies  that  were  oontioually  forming  by 
different  parties;  Octavius  took  this  oppoitunirr, 
as  for  as  It  was  in  his  power,  at  onee  to  repsiir 
the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  master 
in  the  desertion  of  his  slave,  and  to  puige  the  ar- 
my of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  by  whom  it  was 
overcharged  and  contaminated.  In  order  to  re- 
move them  in  a  manner  that  should  prevent  any 
disturbance  on  their  part,  be  sent  to  everf  legioa 
a  sealed  order,  to  be  opened  on  a  certain  uay, 
bearing,  that  all  who  had  been  in  the  condition 
of  slaves  should  be  secured;  that  as  many  as 
were  claimed  should  be  restored  to  their  oiastens; 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  put  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  it  was  reported  that 
thirty  thousand  were  ramitted  to  servitude,  and 
six  thousand  killed.' 

The  author  of  this  severs,  but  vrdl  oonoerted 
reform,  now  in  the  twentv-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
had,  by  accommodating  himself  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  his  ctrcumstanoes,  and  by  suocesavdy 
availing  himself  of  the  support  of  diflerent  parties 
more  especially  by  oourtrng  the  military  rrtainen 
of  his  late  uncle,  set  himsdif  above  the  dvil  con- 
stitution of  his  country ;  and  now,  by  allecting  a 
resanl  to  property,  to  civil  rank,  and  to  the  peace 
or  his  fellow'dtizena,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
army  itself  dependent  on  his  will.  From  the  real 
impression  which  he  made  by  this  policy,  as  well 
as  from  adulation  and  fear,  the  people  were  still 
forthcr  incited  to  load  him  with  public  honours, 
and  had  his  eflUcy  carried  at  Rome,  and  in  every 
country-town  oT  Italy,  among  the  idob  of  the 
tutelar  gods. 

The  advantage  now  gained  by  Octavius^  in 
the  acquisition  ot"  armies  and  provinces  lately  be- 
longing to  Leiodusi  were  sufficient  to  have 
alarmra  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  oolleagQe 
und  rival  in  the  empire,  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, at  this  time,  in  a  very  hazardous  enter- 
pnse  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  province. 

Antony  during  his  stsy  in  Italy  or  Greece^ 
while^  hb  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  of  af> 
^rs  in  the  western  provinces^  had  entrusted  the 
Ptirthian  war  v>  his  fieutenant  Vcntidiua.  This 
officer  acquitted  liimself  with  great  honour  in 
the  disduurse  of  his  trust,  reoovaned  the  piovinos 
of  Syris,  Which  had  ^een  overrun  by  the  Pkr- 
thianaand  drove  them  b«ck  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes. Upon  this  acooont  ha  was  judged  worthy 
of  a  triumph,  and  came  uito  Italy  to  receive  thn 
honour. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Antony  was  eager  to  gather 
the  laurela  which  yet  remametl  in  this  field,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  victories  gained 
by  his  lieutenant  over  an  enemy,  who,  till  then, 
scarcely  had  yielded  any  advantsge  to  the  Roman 
arms.  After  his  last  visit  to  Italy,  he  had'  in  the 
winter  passed  to  Cort^rra,  and  so  ^r  was  attended 
by  Octavia,  but  parted  with  her  there,  in  the 
prospect  of  this  arduous  service;  early  in  the 
spring  he  continued  his  voyage.  Upon  his  arri- 
val in  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  his  alliance  with  Octavia  and  her  brother, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  still  under  the  do- 
minion of  former  passiotis.  He  already  had  two 
children  bytbe  queen  of  E£3Fpt,  who  were  named 
Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  hut  whom  the  mother 
likewise  distinguished,  by  the  pompous  appella- 
tions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Being  prevented 
by  the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  sesson,  from 
making  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  ho  sent  an  officer 
of  rank,  Ponteius  Capita^  thither,  to  conduct 
Cleopatra  irom  her  own  kingdom  into  Syria;  and 
havingreceivod  her  in  that  province,  in  his  way 
to  ttuTEuphrates,  among  other  marks  of  his  lib&- 
lality,  and  of  his  passion,  instead  of  trinkets  and 
tokens  of  love,  he  made  her  a  present  of  Phoeni- 
cia, Ccelesyria,  Cyprus,  and  some  part  of  Cilida 
to  be  annexed  to  ner  kingdom.  It  was  concerted 
between  them,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  should  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt ;  and  they ' 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  impatience  for 
the  return  of  this  happy  season. 

The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  Roman  in^ntiy,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gaulish  cavalry,  thirty 
thousaad  irregulars,  being  an  aasemblago  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  of  dilK^nrnt  nations.  While  he  ad- 
vanced with  this  force  towards  the  Euphrates,  he 
made  his  demand,  that  the  Parthians  should  re^ 
store  the  captives  and  military  ensigns  taken  with 
Crassus.4  This  was  become  a  point  of  national 
honour  amon^  the  Romans,  and,  joined  to  the 
late  provocation,  was  made  the  ground  of  the 
present  quarrel. 

The  Roman  general  had  undertaken  this  in- 
vasion of  the  Parthians,  in  concert  vrith  the  king 
of  Armenia ;  and  finding,  at  his  arrival  on  the 
Euphrates,  ail  the  passages  of  the  river,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  strong  guarded,  he  continued 
his  march,  haying  the  Euphrates  on  his  right 
When  he  arrivea  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  efTect  the  service 
he  had  planned  against  tho  Parthians ;  but  hav- 
ing intelligence  tlut  the  Modes,  or  people  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  had  jotntMl  the  enemy  aj^iist 
him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  he  formed 
a  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phraata-,^  the  capital  of 
their  country ;  *in  expectation  of  taking  this  place 
by  surprise,  be  passed  the  Eophratea,  leaving  his 
heavy  bag^ge  and  engines,  with  a  guard  of  two 
legions,  u  Mer  tho  command  of  Statianos.  W  ith 
tfcw  remainder  of  the  army  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  every 
necessary  (Precaution  had  been  taken  for  its  safety. 
Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  Parthians,  although  they  hasten' 
ed  to  its  relief,  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 
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had  come  altogether  tinprepared  for  a  siege,  suf- 
fered them  at  first  to  remain  before  it  undisturbed. 
They  directed  thplT  whole  force  against  Sta 
tianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com 
manded,  they  surprised  and  cut  ofi^,  and  by  this 
means  made  themaelvps  masters  of  all  the  equi- 
page and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  lieft  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  before  Praaspa,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him;  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  fit'ld  covered  with  the 
slain  M  tlie  Roman  legions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemy  in  sight  rfe  understood  that  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  tliis  disaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betrayed  by  this 
prince  i^  but,  thought  proper  for  the  present  to  dis- 
guise his  resentment  Tne  loss  he  bad  sustained 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  extricating 
bis  army  from  its  present  e>ituatlon.  Being  alsrmea 
for  the  salety  of  tnat  part  of  it  which  he  had  left 
before  Praaspa,  he,  with  hasty  marches,  returned 
to  its  relief;  but,  at  his  arriyuJ,  finding  no  enemy 
near,  and  still  flattenng  himself  that  the  town 
mi^ht  be  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it  might, 
by  its  spoils^  make  up  for  the  loss  of  bis  bagcaee, 
he  \aj  before  it  until  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
provisions  and  rorage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  countrjTj  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
other  difficulties  of  his  situation  increased,  began 
to  feel  himself  harassed  with  the  sallies  of  a  pow- 
erful garrison,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  nume- 
rous parties  of  Parthians  in  the  field,  who  began 
to  act  against  him  froai  every  quarter,  and  made 
it  equally  difficult  for  him  to  decamp^  or  to  sub- 
sist on  ms  present  ground. 

Under  these  dimculties,  the  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
leaving  part- to  awe  the  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  h'ls  foragers,  and  the  providers 
of  his  camp.  As  the  enemy  pressed  uyon  him» 
in  order  to  diminish  the  range  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  provisions,  be  saw  the  necessity  of 
haxarding  a  battle ;  and  for  this  purpose,  marched 
from  his  camp  with  ten  legions,  three  pnetorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry.  1  be  Parthians  af 
fected  to  abide  his  attack,  but  gave  way  at  the 
first  onset,  and  fled  with  every  appearance  of 
rout  and  confusion;  they  were  pursued  by  the 
Roman  infantry  for  fiily  stadia,  or  about  six 
miles,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia,  or  about  eighteen  miles. 

In  this  actbn,  Antony  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  from  the  Fsr- 
thians ;  but,  on  numbering  the  prisoners  and  the 
slsin,  he  found  that  only  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  returning 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Praaspa,  he  founc^ 
that  without  being  at  all  disconcerted  by  what 
had  happened  to  them,  they  were  returned  to 
their  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as  be- 
fore, to  harass  his  camp,  and  to  circumscribe  his 
foraging  parties.  Fium  this  specimen  of  s  vic- 
tory over  the  Parthians,  he  learned  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  eiiemy, 
whose  definits  were  more  pernicious  to  their  an- 
tagonists than  they  were  to  themselves.^    To 
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eomplflte  hte  moTti/icationflf  be  found  thai  the 

Srriflon  of  Pnaspa  had  made  a  powerful  aallyin 
I  aljaenoe,  driven  hU  guards  from  their  tt^h- 
proacheis  and  destroyed  all  the  works  he  had 
constructed  against  the  town.i  Judging  it  ^in 
to  renew  his  attack,  or  to  remain  any  lon^r  in 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Phraates,  probably  rather  to  conceal  his  intended 
purpose  or  flight,  than  with  hopes  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  terms  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Parthia  received  the  message  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  how,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  he  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace, 
that  he  should  raise  the  siege  of  Praaspe.  An- 
tony was  prepared  to  decamp,  as  soon  as  his  me»> 
■engera  ifliould  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
hut  affected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  this  condi- 
tion, hoping  that  by  these  means  he  might  con- 
ceal his  intention,  gain  a  few  marehes  a-head, 
and  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Leaser  Armenia, 
before  the  Parthians  could  take  any  advantage  of 
his  flight ;  but  the  king  being  equally  refined  in 
his  artifices,  perceived,  m  the  affected  reluctance 
of  Antony  to  agree  to  what  he  knew  to  be  neces> 
sary,  an  intention  to  fly,  without  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  a  treaty,  and,  in  this  apprehension,  he  had 
his  cavalry  already  prepared  to  pursue  him,  dis- 
uuted  every  pass,  nunff  upon  his  rear  and  upon 
his  flanks,  occupied  tne  springs  of  water,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  before  him. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  Overcome  by  fa- 
mine and  fatigue,  expired  on'  the  mareh ;  othere 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the 
enemy.  But  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, being  cruelly  treated,  served,  by  their 
example,  to  check  the  inclination  of  others  to  sue 
for  quarter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to  look  for 
safety  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Antony  himself,  in  every  encounter,  was 
pre{)ared  for  the  last  extremity,  and  had  a  person 
retained,  with  orders,  in  case  of  his  beinff. likely 
to  fait  into  the  enemy's  handiii,  to  end  his  ufe ;  or, 
in' case  he  were  killed  in  battle,  to  dinfiffure  his 
body,  that  it  might  not  be  known.    But  ne  pass- 

Julius  Omar  in  mentioDed.  And  it  i«  a  problem, 
which  nevAr  can  l>e  solved,  in  what  manner  this  able 
statesmaaaad  warrior  would  have  acquitted  himself  in 
so  ardttout  a  task.  The  Parthinn*  had  their  hauntu 
beyond  the  Tigria;  and  besides  l<>avinff  no  meani  on 
the  frontiffr,  by  which  an  enemy  coura  aiibsiBt  in  np- 
proaehinf  than,  probably  preeented  no  hold  by  which 
they  could  be  wised,  even  in  their  own  country.  As 
they  had  no  ground  which  it  was  absolutely  neceerary 
for  tbnm  to  defend,  so  there  was  no  ground  on  which 
aq  invader  could  be  secure  from  their  attacks  Th^y 
gave  way  while  an  sn^my  advanced,  and  recktmed  it 
an  advantage  to  draw  him  (kr  from  hia  reaouroes  and 
snpporta.  They  waited  with  patience,  till  tune,  hard- 
ships, diseaie,  or  want  of  provisions  had  rendered  him 
an  easy  prey,  or  ripe  fbr  dpslructinn;  and  they  th^n 
pressed  upon  him  with  a  farneity  and  ardour,  which 
ab-inlantly  correeled  any  belief  of  their  cowardice 
that  might  have  been  taken  A-om  their  manner  of  re> 
ceivinr  his  flrst  attache. 

If  Cesar  had  not  already  conceived  some  new  or  un- 
common means  of  reduciag  tliem.  it  is  probable,  that 
his  first  observations  would  have  satisiled  him,  that 
he  could  not  conquer  such  a  people,  although  he  might, 
in  timft,  have  settled  a  new  nation  on  the  Tigris  to 
supplant  tl|em ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  some  of  their  ordinary  fliglits.  to  lay 
claim  to  a  victory,  and  thus,  with  more  ability  than 
others  of  his  countrymen,  Anish  the  war  with  a  til- 
omph  at  Rome. 

1  f  fait,  in  Antonio. 


ed  through  all  these  difficuHiei^  at  asual,  with 
uncommon  constancy  and  vabur,  making,  in 
twenty-one  daya,  a  marc^  of  three  hundred  mlea,' 
under  a  continual  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  which, 
it  i^  reckoned  that  his  army  was  eighterv  times 
en^ged  in  battle.'  At  the  end  of  this  march,  in 
reviewing  the  legions,  with  which  he  be^an  to 
retreat,  it  was  found,  he  had'kist  about  a  fourth 
of  their  number  ;<  or,  as  Plutmreb  atatea  hk  loas^ 
twenty  thouaand  foot,  and  fourthonaand  bone. 

It  appears  that  Antony,  apon  hia  airival  in 
the  Leaser  Armenia,  left  a  oonsidenble  body  be- 
hind him  in  that  country,  to  check  Che  ferther 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,*  and  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  |m)oeedirig  from  thence  with  sreat  pre- 
cipitation, and  under  grmt  hardships  vrom  the 
aeason,  by  which  he  added  eight  thooaand  men 
more  to  his  former  kMses,  he  arrived  at  Cemi,  a 
small  aea-port,  between  Berytus  and  Sidon,  on 

the  coast  of  Syria.  At  this  place, 
U.  C.  718.    he  was  received  by  Cleopatra  on 

_ ..  ^_  board  her  fleet,  and  with  her eflSwted 

S^iKr  •«!.?«««.  hT  «.  to  AleiMdri^ 
peiut.  where  he  endeavoured  to-  coneral 

his  losses,  and  to  efface  the  maoory 
ai  his  suflferings  in  the  midst  of  disatpatioo  and 
pleasure. 

During  the  dependence  of  these  eventa,  the 
state  of  the  war  in  Asia  had  been  variooaly  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  eaipire.    It 
was  believed  for  some  time,  that  the  Roman 
army  in  Armenia,  with  its  leader,  had  perished. 
On  this  supposition,  Seztus  Pompetua,  who  still 
remained  in  the  laftand  of  Lesboa,  began  to  re- 
sume his  pretensions.  He  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  amiicaof  Asia 
might  declare  for  himself,  and  during  some  time, 
afllected  to  receive  every  pereon  who  repaired  to 
him,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  was  Kill  of  aome 
consideration  in  the  empire.    He  even  proceeded 
to  solicit  the  alliance  of  all  the  princes  of  the  east, 
from  Thrace  to  Pontus,  and  the  banka  of  the 
Euphrates.*    But  upon  the  report  of  Antony's 
return  into  Syria,  he  laid  aside  hia  ambitioua 
thoughts,  and  sent  a  messsge  to  sue  lor  oratec- 
tion.    Amonff  other  paiticumrs,  heaet  forth,  that 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  justioe  and  cle- 
mency of  Antony,  not  from  despair,  or  foom  any 
sodflen   impulse  whatever,  but  from   previoas 
thought  and  mature  deliberation.     He  migfat 
have  had  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  powerful  fupport, 
he  said,  in  Spain,  where  the  friends  of  his  ather 
were  yet  numerous,  and  full  of  leal ;  but  finm  a 
thoroui^h  oonvKtion,  that  theintereats  of  Antony 
were  the  seme  with  his  own,  he  had  preferred 
his  alliance  to  any  other.    *'  Octaviua,'*  he  con- 
tinued, **  will  soon  have  the  same  quarrel  with 
you,  that  he  has  lately  had  with  me^  and  after* 
waids  with  Lepidus.    He  considere  the  empire 
as  his  property,  and  cannot  endure  a  pa'^w*'. 
His  open  fbree  is  not  ao  dangerous^  as  toe  mri- 
dioos  professions,  and  the  arabl  disguises  with 
which  he  hides  his  deadj^a.   I  make  yoQ  an  offer 
of  a  friendship  that  is  sincere,  and  of'^a  laiih  that 
is  y^t  unbroken.  I  made  you  the  same  ofller  while 
I  was  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  hi  the 
height  of  my  fortune.    By  aooepthig  of  it,  yoa 
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win  nve  the  Mnaliif  of  a  fiunflr,  yet  reiracted 
by  the  Roman  people,  and,  by  joining  witn  me, 
you  will  gain  the  aoceasion  of  a  pTtr,,  whom 
e^en  adveraity  has  not  made  to  aband<m  their 
leadet.** 

While  Sextm  Pompeiua  addmeed  himself -to 
Antony  in  these  terms,  he  endeavoared  to  pre- 
■erre  the  appearance  of  an  armed  force,  and  ho- 
^red*  about  with  some  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
Beini;  pursued  by  Titius,  who  had  orders  from 
Antony  to  observe  his  motions,  ho  sailed  up  the 
Propontis,  and  pot  into  the  harbour  of  Nicome- 
dia.  Here  he  again  offered  to  negotiate ;?  but 
being  told  that  he  mint  surrender  at  discretion, 
he  set  fire  to  his  ships,  and  attempted  to  escape 
by  land.  Having  got  into  Phrygia,  he  was  taken 
in  his  flight,  and  soon  after,  by  ordbr  of  Antony, 
was  put  to  death. 

This  event  beinjgf  known  at  Rome,  Octavius 
ordered  public  rejoicings.  Among  thieoe  was  a 
solemn  procession,  led  by  two  carriages  or  chariots 
of  state;  in  one  of  them  Octavius  himself  sppear^ 
ed ;  by  the  other,  he  marked  the  place  that  was 
due  to  Antony.  Still  farther,  to  soothe  the 
jealousy  of  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  he  gave 
onlers  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
share  in  the  honours  which  had  been  recently 
decreed  to  himself.  This  indecent  triumph  over 
the  last  of  a  family,  which  had  been  so  long  in 
high  estimation  at  Kome,  wss  fiir  from  beinff  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
young  man  himselr,  who  from  his  eariiest  3warB 
had  twen  an  exile,  and  stript  of  his  inheritance, 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  the  republic, 
filled  the  mmds  of  men  with  secret  indignation, 
and  with  a  tender  melancholy  which  they  could 
not  disguise;  and  thouj^h  Octavius  himself  es- 
caped on  this  occasion  without  any  puMic  insult, 
yet  Titius  some  time  afterwards  exhibiting  public 
shows  in  the  theatre  of  the  ffreat  Pompey,  was, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
murder  of  the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the 
execrations  of  the  people.* 

The  forces  of  the  empire  were  now  parcelled 
in  two  separate  lots,  under  the  direction  of  mas- 
ters,  who  were  soon  to  entertain  the  views  and 
the  jealousies  of  separate  monarehs.  Octavius 
was  become  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  occupied 
chiefly  in  removing  obstructions  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  consolidating  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  in  the  stste.  He  hsd  taken  measures 
to  repress  many  disorders,  the  dregs  of  the  civil 
wars,  which  still  aiflinted  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous provinces.  Hef  had  brought  his  armies 
under  tolerahfe  discipline,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  the  people  to  the  lues  of  their 
political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  He 
took  care  to  destroy,  with  much  ostentation,  all 
papers  and  records  from  which  those,  who  had 
acted  against  himself,  might  fear  being  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  names,  and 
the  forms  of  office ;  and  wherever  he  himself  was 
to  exercise  any  uncommon  power,  h^  talked  of 
it  as  a  mere  temporary  expeoient  to  obviate  the 
disortlers  of  the  times,  and  spoke  of.  his  inten- 
tion, in  concert  with  Antony,  to  discontinue 
every  irregular  mode  of  administration,  as  soon 
as  thQ  war  with  the  Parthians  should  be  brought 
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to  a  period.  He  even  sent  BihnhiB  inlo  the  east, 
with  open  and  public  instroctionB  tooonoett  with 
his  ooHeague,  the  manner  and  time  of  their  leng- 
natk>n.9 

But  Antoifr,  aotin?  as  sovereign  of  the  eastern 
empire,  appeared  on  his  part  to  be  altogether  in- 
tent oifthe  entertainments  of  the  court  at  Ajex- 
amlria,  on  the  wnewal  of  the  war  whiclThe 
affected  to  meditate  against  the  Parthians,  or  on 
his  project  against  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  who  he  thought  had  betrayed 
him  in  his  late  erpedition.  He  was  encouraged 
in  his  designs  on  that  quarter,  by  the  ofTen  of  a 
league,  which  were  made  to  him  from  the  king 
of  Medea,  who  thinking  his  services,  during  the 
late  invasion,  ill  requited  by  the  Parthians^  was 
now  disposed  to  take  arms  against  them. 

Antony  having  accepted  of  this  alliance,  formed 
the  project  of  a  hew  invsston  of  Armenia,  chiefly 
intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of  Arta- 
vdsdes  into  his  power;  but  he  was,  for  one  see^ 
son,  divertetl  from  the  execution  of  his  purposti 
by  an  incident^  which  brought  into  the  scale  m 
public  councils  the  weight  of  passions  and  of  mo- 
fivea  at  all  times  powerfnl ;  and  at  a  time  wh«i 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  the  humoura 
of  a  few  persona,  scaiitely  to  be  balanced  by  any 
other  oonsidertition  whatever. 

Octavia  was  beoome  impatient  of  the  neglect 
with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  hnslwmd,  end 
jealous  of  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearing  that  he  was  to  leave  Alexandria 
on  a  new  Parthian  expedition,  she  determined  to 
pliice  herself  in  his  way  as  he  passed  through 
Syria.  7^o  enhance  the  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ing, she  was  fVirnnhed  with  a  variety  of  presenti^ 
and,  smong  the  rest,  attended  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  clothed  and  accoutred  in 
the  manner  of  the  pretorian  hands,  which  had 
been  formed  by  her  brother  for  the  guanl  of  his 
own  perwn,  and  which  he  now  sent  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was  arrived  in 
Greece  with  this  attendance  when,  her  intention 
became  known  in  Egypt.''^ 

On  hearing  of*  this  journey  of  Octavia,  Cleo- 
patra being  greatly  alarmed,  had  the  address  to 
appear  sunk  under  a  weight  of  aflliction,  which 
she  affected  to  hear  w'th  fortitude;  but  was 
sometimes  surprised  in  tear^  which  she  endea- 
voured to  dry  up,  and  either  increased  the  an- 
guish of  reel  passion,"  or  gave  more  appearaace 
of  sinceritv  to  her  dissimulation,  by  her  aflWta- 
tion  of  a  desire  to  conceal  what  she  felL  Her 
health,  in  appearance,  declined,  and  it  was  wkia- 
pered,  that  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  henslf 
continued  obstinate  in  her  silence;  but  her  eon- 
fldents  insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antsny 
was  the  oanse  of  her  distress,  and  that  the  day  lis 
left  Alexandria,  would  probably  be  the  last  of  her 
Kfe.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  probably  of  ^srtiAos 
and  real  passion,  not  uncommon  in  oases  of  Ihu 
sort,  the  &ueen  of  Egypt  had  the  address  te  re- 
tain Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  prevailed  on 
biro  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to  Octavin,  not 
to  advance  in  her  intended  progress  to  the  east. 
He  excused  himself  at  the  same  time,  from  even 
excepting  the  presents  which  she  brought  fittn 
herbrother.u 
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Upon  the  rvturn  of  Octavia  to  Romp,  under 
all  the  circa  imtancee  of  this  afiVont,  hn  brother 
proposed  tluit  she  should  renounce  her  connra- 
don  with  Antony,  and  remove  from  bis  bouse; 
biit  if  in  thb  he  wished  her  to  act  from  resent- 
ment her  own  conduct,  though  proceeding  fitam 
a  different  motive,  was  better  calculated  to  unite 
the  people  in  avenging  her  quarrel.  Being  will- 
ing to  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inclina- 
tions, she  remained  at  the  head  of  his  family, 
continued  to  manage  his  affairs,  and  acted  in 
every  particular  as  the  mother  of  his  children, 
even  or  those  by  a  former  marriagi*,  and  under- 
took the  protection  of  such  adberents  and  friends 
as  came  to  solicit  tbeir  aflairs  in  the  capitol.' 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  re- 
ceived in  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  it  interested 
the  public  in  her  &vour,  so  it  gave  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  breacb  between  the  leaders,  who 
now  divided  the  empire  Antony  and  Octavius 
had  been  rivals  for  the  succession  of  Cesar's 
power,  had  fie<iuent  quarrels,  which  were  sus- 

G;nded  from  time  to  time  by  apparent  and  ain- 
guous  reconciliations.  Even  the  marriige  of 
Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  expedient  to 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  a  final  breach, 
which,  between  parties  of  such  opposite  preten- 
sions, must  in  tlie  end  be  deemed  unavoidable. 

It  is  probible  that  Octavius,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes 01  his  connection  with  Antony,  or  with  any 
other  party,  had  never  lost  sight  of  tin  ezpecta'- 
tions  he  had  formed  from  his  earliest  youto,  not 
only  as  the  heir  of  Julius  Cesar,  but  as  the  suc- 
cessor likewise  to  his  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  united  or  broke  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
procured  these  breaches  or  coalitions  in  the  pre- 
cise conjunctures  that  were  most  favourable  to 
.himseIC  He  at  one  time  jc^ed  with  the  senate, 
and  the  assassins  of  his  uncle,  to  pull  down  tlie 
power  of  Antony;  he  afterwards  joined  with 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the 
republic.  He  courted  Antony  occasionally,  to 
prevent  his  forming  any  dangerous  combination 
with  Seztus  Pompeius  or  with  Lefndua,  and,  in 
general,  kept  teroui  with  him,  white  either  of 
tlieae  lenderi  continued  to  be  formidable,  or  could 
cait  the  balance  by  uniting  against  him.^ 

Thu  refined  politician,  upon  becoming  sole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  western  provinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  than  formerly,  to  brave 
the  power  of  his  remaining  competitor  in  the  em- 
pire; and  he  prepared  for  the  contest,  which 
coild  not  be  long  avoided.  He  bad  greatly  re- 
duced his  Qfiilitary  establishment,  by  purging  his 
amies  of  .impropier  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago- 
nists, Sextus  Pompeius  and  Le|)idoS)  but  those 
likewise  whifch  had  been  levied  in  common  be- 
tween Antony  and  himseIC  But  even,  after  he 
bad  thus  dismissed  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
£iitfa,  and  reduced  his  establishment  to  that  mea- 
sure which  he  wished  to  maintain,  he  had  still 
remaining  a  greater  number  than  his  present  oc- 
casions seemed  to  require,  and  he  sought  for  pre- 
tences, under  which,  in  the  present  stete  of  tran- 
quillity to  which  his  division  of  the  empire  was 
reduced,  he  micht  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his 
rival,  and  justify  his  maintaining  so  great  a  mili- 
tary force.    For  this  purpose  probably  it  waa^ 
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that  be  fiMmed  the  project  ef  a 
Africa,  in  the  executioq  of  which,  be  actually 
passed  into  Sicily ;  and  being  thef^  aoone  line 
detained  by  contrary  windi^  be  chanfeed  hk  ob. 
ject,  and  sent  the  army  destined  for  Africa  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Hadriatir,  to 
make  war  on  the  Japydn^  Savi,  Pannonn,  and 
other  nations  on  the  side  of  Illyricuoi,  who  were 
more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  fumisJi  Us 
troops  with  the  expeiienoe  of  real  servicse,  as  mrll 
as  himself  with  a  plausible  nrelence  for  keeping 
them  on  foot.  T  ney  accordingly  penetrated,  I7 
his  oidersi  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  cmpiie  on 
that  nde,  and  were  employed  to  gather  lauicls 
at  the  expense  of  the  barbarians^  by  whom,  ke 
alleged,  toat  bis  provinces  had  been  oflen  infested. 
In  the  mean  while,  aorording  to 
U.  C.  719.  the  amngemento  that  were  made 
,  flwi^-  relating  to  the  suooession  of  coikqIs, 
IAb:MJh!!i-  Antony  was  elected  into  this  4iffioe^ 
«iw  oiMM.  and  though  not  prceent  in  peraon  on 


L.  Smprp.  the  first  of  January,  had 
niu$  jitrMti-  entered  on  the  recoid.  In  accepting 
^KmUkUi.^  this  nomination,  he  meant  no 
Pmul.  .Sflti.  more  than  to  ascertain  hia  riirbt  to 
Inu,  a  Mc-  dispose  of  the  oonsuhtte,  and  had 
?y  J^  given  a  commiasbn,  by  which,  on 
MoHS!^  the  very  day  of  his  admisBion,  ke 
ttliM.  vacated  the  office  in  &vour  of  an- 

other, and  brought  fbrward  a  nuoito 
of  his  friends  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Be 
wished  by  these  means  to  make  known,  that 
although  Octavius  was  pleased  to  occupy  the 
seats  of  government ;  ;^et  he  was  not  to  engns 
for  his  friends  and  retainers  tbe  ordinary  hononis 
that  were  enjoyed  in  tbe  state. 

Octavius,  probably,  treading  as  neaiiy  as  ha 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  iate^  uncle,  still  ooogfat 
for  occasions  to  keep  his  annies  in  service;  and 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abtosd, 
or  ma£e  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  en> 
pile,  yet  be  affected  to  have  many  deigns  which 
required  tbe  possession  of  a  militaiy  fbne. 
Among  these^  ne  projected  an  enterprise  lor  the 
reduction  of  Britain,  made  tbe  neoeseaxy  prepa- 
rations, and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  attentinn  was 
again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Elaving 
an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  lllyricnni,  in 
separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and  other  offi- 
cers, Messala  and  Geminus,  wnoae  names  only 
are  known:  it  was  reported,  that  the  diviaoo, 
under  Geminus,  acting  m  Pannooia,  had  icceived 
a  check,  and  been  obliged  to  retire  from  some 
parte  of  the  country  the^  had  formerly  ocenpied 
Upon  this  slarm,  Octavius  himself  thou|^ht  pro^ 
per  to  lay  aside  his  desi^  upon  Britain;  but 
finding,  upon  his  arrival  m  Illyricum,  that  the 
supposed  loss  was  already  repaired,  the  enemy  in 
different  encounters  deieated,  and  the   fbnncr 

5 round  of  his  army  recovered,  he  himself  joined 
Lgrippa,  who  was  employed  against  tbe  Dal- 
matians, and  continued  for  some  months  to 
teke  a  part  in  tbe  campaign  with  this  &vounis 
officer.^ 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  equally  dis- 
posed to  nave  an  army  inured  to  aervioe,  sought 
likewise  for  occasions  of  war ;  and  having  quieted 
the  jealousies  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  aeeoiingly  ine* 
concuable  breach  with  her  nval,  was  permitted 
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to  form  projects  of  enterprise  beyond  the  limits 
of  Egypt  He  renewed  nis  designs  sgainst  the 
kinvs  of  Armenia  and  Parthia.  In  the  spring, 
he  advanord  to  Nioopolist  a  piece  so  named,  from 
the  victory  of  Pompey  over  Mithridates;  and 
supposing  that  the  treachery  of  Artavasdes,  in 
betraying  Statianus,  would  justify  any  measures 
he  could  take  against  hiim  he  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages, under  pretence  of  Mendship^  desiring  a 
^  conference;  but  with  a  real  intention  of  selzinit 
his  {)erson.  The  more  efieetually  to  remove  all 
suspicbns  of  any  such  design,  he  proposed  a 
marrifige  between  Alexander,  one  oif  his  own 
sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  the  daughter  of  that 
prince;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  artifice,  be 
advanced  into  the  hesft  of  Armenia,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  the  kingdom  waste  with  fire  and 
.sword.  The  king  being  unprepared  for  defence, 
took  his  reeolutton  at  laiBt  to  tiy  the  sincerity  of 
Antony's  profiessions,  and  was  actually  taken. 

The  first  advantage  which  the  Roman  general 
proposed  to  make  ofthis  capture,  was  exacting  a 
ransom;  and  for  this  purpoee,  the  king,  being 
carried  Qound  the  fortresses  of  his  kin^;aom  In 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  deposited,  was 
m^e  to  demand  great  sums  of  money  under  this 
pretence;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  this  demand 
was  aildresspd,  knowing  that  their  sovereign  was 
a  prisoner,  shut  their  gates  against  him.  and  re- 
fused to  comply.  The  army  of  Armenia  at  the 
same  time  assembled,  and  considering  the  throne 
as  vacant,  placed  upon  it  Artaxes,  the  eldest  son 
of  their  captive  king.  Being  led  by  this  young 
prince  into  immediate  action  vrilh  the  Romans, 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  obltgea 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Parthians. 

Antony  omtented  with  this  victor^,  which 
gave  him  possession  of  the  country,  put  his  army 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Annenia,  «nd 
entered  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Medi.1,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
betrothed  to  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  whose 
proposed  marriage  with  the  daughter  oif  Arta- 
vasdes had  been  employed  as  a  snare  to  betray 
that  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
tony  set  out  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  meditating 
a  triumphal  procesMon  into  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, destined  his  captive  for  a  part  m  the  scene, 
^ave  orders  that  he  should  be  conducted  thither 
mcftiins;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  and  the  equipage  which  were  to  form 
his  retinue,  he  made  his  entry  with  all  the  parade 
of  a  Roman  triumph,  repeated  all  the  forms 
which  were  usual  on  such  occasions  at  Rome, 
m^e  a  speech  to  the  people,  and  ordered  a  pub- 
lic feast.  In  these  several  particulars,  seeming  to 
place  the  inh^tants  of  Alexandria  upon  a  foot 
of  equality  vrith  the  Roman  people,  and  prosti- 
tuting a  solemn  institution  of  the  Romans  to  the 
vanity  of  a  barbarous  court,  he  gave  much  scan- 
d.U  and  offence  at  Rome.  Every  dicumstanoe 
being  exagijerated  by  bis  enemies,  his  own  extra- 
vagance g  Jined  a  ready  belief  to  every  report  that 
was  circulated  against  him. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  different  oocasbns, 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
of  adversity  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  genemlly 
carried  by  prosperity  into  every  excess  of  sensual- 
ity, extravagance,  and  dissipation.  In  this  time 
of  festivity,  lie  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
bauch, not  only  the  eastern  dnss,  and  all  tlie 
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I  badges  of  royalty,  but  hkewise*  the  attire  and  da* 
signatbn  of  a  god ;  wore  the  buskins,  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  chaplef  of  ivy  belonging  to  Bae« 
chus,  held  the  Thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  a  car 
like  those  whkh  were  employed  in  the  pmcessi*>ns 
of  the  gods.i  It  was  said,  that  Cleopatra  at  the 
same  time  assumed  the  dress  of  Ins ;  that  bring 
seated  together  on  thrones  of  gold,  ele%'ated  on  a 
lofty  phubrm,  Antony  piveented  Cleopatra  to 
the  people,  as  qneen  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy- 
prus, but  likewise  of  Africa  and  Ccle83rria,  and 
that  he  associated  vrith  her  in  these  tides  Cssa* 
rion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius  Cvsar.  To  bis 
own  son  Alexander,  in  these  drunken  assigna- 
tions of  empire,  it  wss  reported  that  he  allotted 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which,  though  not 
in  his  possession,  he  oonsiderrd  as  a  certain  con- 
qofat  t  to  Ptolomy,  another  of  his  sons,  Phcenieia, 
Syria,  and  Cthcta,*  and  presented  esnh  of  them 
to  the  people  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  ensigns 
and  the  retinue  suited  to  the  sevenl  destinations! 
Alexander,  with  the  Persian  tiara;  and  Ptolomy, 
with  the  dress  and  diadem  worn  by  the  princes 
of  Macedonia. 

This  mock  distribution  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms was  executed  in  formal  deeds  or  writincis 
of  whkh  copies  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  he  de- 
posited in  the  reconis  of  the  temjle  of  Vests,  snd 
in  the  keeping  of  the  virgins.  And  ss  Cctavius 
looked  forwanl  to  an  immediate  quarrrl  with  An- 
tony, the  whole  circumstances  with  which  these 
acts  had  been  solemnizrd  at  Alexf  ntlria,  were  in- 
dustriously published  at  Rome  to  liis  prejudice. 
The  writings,  however,  not  being  actually  brought 
to  the  city  before  the  subsequent  year,  in  ^hich 
Domitios  and  Soeius  were  consolfs  pert  of  the 
scamlal  was  for  some  time  secreted  hy  the  infiu- 
enoe  of  these  Magistrates^  who  were  inclined  to 
fiivour  Antony  against  Octavius  in  the  impend- 
ing contest  for  empire. 

While  Antony  indulged  bun* 
(J.  C.  7^  self  in  these  extravagancies  at 
lmp§r.  Osfsr  Alexandria,  Octavius,  with  L. 
iurmm,  Vokstius   Tullus,  assumed   the 

title  of  consuls  at  Rome ;  but  the 
first,  at  his  admission,  thought 
P.  jHtmrniui       proper  to  fpllow  the  example  that 
Pmtut.  ^n,  lately  set  to  him  by  Antony ; 

on  the  first  of  January,  vacsted 
the  office,  and  substituted  another 
IBs  rat  Jk/.       in  his  place.    By  like  successive 
CF^mthu,  substitutions,   he  communicated 

this  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  six  dif- 
ferent persons. 

JIC  Aeilhu.  The  office  of  sdile,  which  had 

AvioU  been  generally  dechned  on  ac- 

Kx,  KmL  8»rL  count  of  the  expenses  which  at^ 
L.  Fmiid««.  tended  the  discharae  of  it,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 
the  person  of  Agripne,  who^ 
thouflrh  he  had  been  already  of  a  lii^ner  rank, 
and  in  the  station  of  consul,  voluntarily  under- 
took the  duties  of  cdUe ;  and,  at  his  own  expense, 
applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  objects  of  the 
trust,  by  constructing  highways,  erecting  public 
works,  and  cleansing  the  common  sewers,  works 
of  grnU  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  exceed  the 
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ibfce  of  the  timet  to  which  they  were  referred.! 
He  at  the  aame  time  repaired  the  cncoa,  made 
new  regulations  for  conducting  the  entertainments 
of  that  place,  and  himself  exhibited  magnificent 
■hows. 

Under  this  magistracy  of  Agrippa,  the  people 
were  graiified  with  presents,  as  well  as  with 
pastimes.  Articles  of  finery,  trinkets,  and  ^en 
aaois  of  money  were  distributed  by  a  spedes  of 
lottery.  Counters  tyr  billeia,  entithng  tne  bearer 
to  certain  prizesi  which  were  marlLedupon  each, 
were  thrown  out  by  handfuls  to  be  scrambled  for 
in  the  crowd.  Public  baths,  fumbhed  with  all 
the  usual  apparatus,  Were  provided,  and  attended 
with  keepera  and  dressers  at  tbe  public  exprnse;3 
•da  of  munificence  and  popularity,  in  which  it 
Wis  thought  proper  to  cultivate  the  public  fiivour. 

Octavius  at  the  same  time,  on  so  near  a  proe- 
pect  of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  em- 
pby  half  the  forces  of  the  empire  against  him, 
nad  the  good  fortune  to  disengage  himself  from 
Itireign  wars.  Thoee  which  be  carried  on  in 
Dahnatia,  terminated  in  the  submission  of  that 
people,  in  their  giving  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, and  in  their  restoring  the  coloun  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Roman  army  they  bad  de- 
feated under  the  conduct  of  Vatinius.  These  he 
hung  up  in  a  portico^  which  bore  his  own  name ; 
hut  a  tnumph  being  decreed  to  him,  he  declined 
or  deferred  accepting  of  it ;  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  discovering  a  mind,  though  fon^ 
of  dominion,  indiiferent  to  pomp,  and  the  exterior 
appearances  ofipower. 

Antony  passed  the  summer  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  Syria,  without  having  made  any  attempt' 
a^^inst  the  Parthians.  He  renewed  his  defen- 
sive alliance  with  the  king  of  Media ;  and  the 
parties  in  this  treaty,  being  to  name  the  powera 
against  whom  they  refipectivel^  Wished,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  war,  to  secure  an  alliance,  the  king  of 
Media  made  particular  mention  of  tbe  PvTthtaos, 
and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At  the  end  of  this 
negotiation,  they  mutually  made  an  exchange  of 
some  troops  * 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
which  he  conceived  of  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pre,  or  of  a  breach,  which,  from  their  mutual 
floosies  and  provocations,  was  gradually  widen- 
ing. He  afiectei]  to  treat  Cstarion,  the'  reputed 
•Oil  of  Julius  Ciesar  by  Cleopatra,  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Julian  femily.  He  likewise  re- 
torted on  Octavius,  the  artifice  which  had  bf>en 
practised  airainst  himself  by  profesmng  an  inten- 
tion to  resign  the  power  of  triumrir.  He  com- 
plain(«d  of  tne  violence  which  had  been  done  to 
Lepidus;  but  asked,  if  Lepidus  were  justly  de- 
pomd,  why  he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  his 
share  in  the  provinces?  He  complained  of  his 
beinj?  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Sex - 
tus  Pompeiu%  as  well  as  of  Lepidus;  and  of  his 
being  excluded  from  Italy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon seat  of  government  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  Octavius  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

To 'these  complaints  Octavius  replied,  That 
Antony,  without  making  any  compensation  to 
his  ooUeagues  in  the  western  provinoef*,  had  sebed 
on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  that  he  had  unwar- 
lantably  put  Sextus  Pompeius  to  death ;  that  he 
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had  diahopoored  tbe  Roman  naine  fay  bis  breach 
of  feith  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  had  ffiven 
no  account  at  Rome  of  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom ; 
that  he  had  |)resomed  to  dismember  tbe  Roman 
empire  in  behalf  of  Cleopatra,  and  of  tier  chiidrea ; 
anu  that  he  supported  her  in  m  attempt  to  io- 
trude  into  tbe  femily  of  Caaar  one  of  her  apurioos 
proffeny.4 

Tbeae  mytual  complaints  were  publidj  made^ 
and  supported  at  Rome,  ^either  of  the  parties 
professed  any  intention  of  going  to  war;  but, 
under  various  pietencesi  collected  monej,  and 
augmented  their  foreea  They  heU  a  oontinoal 
oorrespondenoe  by  a^nts  and  raeaaengiefB,  merely 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  obaernng  each  other's 
motions ;  and  soon  involved  in  their  disputes  and 
jealousies,  not  only  their  own  immediate  retainen 
and  friends,  but  anch  as  now  composed  the  senate 
and  asaembiies  of  the  people,  who  could  not  re- 
main unconcerned  spectators  in  a  difievenoe  be* 
tween  persoiis  who  were  likely  again  to  involve 
the  empire  itself  in  a  civil  war. 

Cneius  Domitius  Ahenohar- 
T7.  C.  721.  bui^  and  Qains  Seaius^  having  in 
Qm,  Dvmtiut  eonaequenoe  of  preceding  cngage- 
CU  "'ftlri*^*  ments  sucoeedeo  lo  the  oonsulati^ 
Ex^^KnL  M  ""^^  **"^  attached  to  Antony, 
L.  ConuiUma.  openly  espoused  his  cause.  So- 
iCx.  JToI  JVbe.  siuS)  on  the  first  of  January,  in 
U.  FaUrhu.  entering  upon  his  ofiioc^  Tentured 
to  arraijpi  tbe  conduct  of  Octa- 
vius, enumerated  the  mjuries  which  he  had 
ofifered  to  Antony,  and  moved  the  senate  for  re- 
dress. 

Octavius,  having  previous  intimation  of  what 
was  to  be  moved  oy  the  consul,  and  wishing  to 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  chaise  befere  he 
should  be  obliged  to  reply,  on  that  day,  absented 
himself  from  the  aenate ;  but  took  caie  to  have 
Nonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  tbe  people^  pn- 
pared  to  watch  Q9^t  his  interest,  and  to  pot  a 
negative  on  any  proceedins  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  his  prejudice.  At  the  next  assembly 
of  tbe  senate,  be  appeared  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  men,  seated  hiaiself  between  the  con- 
suls, and  from  that  place  made  hia  answer  to  the 
accusations,  which  in  the  former  meeting  had 
been  stated  against  him,  and  retorted  much  Uame 
oil  his  enemiea.  He  called  upon  Antony,  in 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  reaigii  the 
triumvirate,  tbe  period  for  which  that  tempsiaiy 
poWer  was  created  being  now  expired.*     ' 

To  this  defiance,  on  the  part  of  .Octavius^  no 
reply  being  made  by  tbe  friends  of  Antony,  the 
assembly  was  atfjourned  for  some  daya^  daring 
which  tune  both  the  consuls  thought*  proper  to 
withdraw  from  the  city ;  and  not  supposing  them- 
selves safe  within  th^  jurisdiction  of  a  person 
against  whom  they  had  takeo^  so  hostile  a  part, 
continued  their  retreat  into  Aua,  where  Antony, 
whose  cause  they  had  espoused,  had  tbe  means 
to  protect  them. 

Octavius,  pleased  to  find  himself^  by  tbe  flight 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  left  master  of  the 
city,  and  freed  from  the  neceasity  of  employii^ 
immediate  force  against  the  forms  of  ooniraon- 
wealth,  gave  them  no  interruption,  nor  attempt* 
ed  to  prevent  their  escape.  He  even  jgave  out, 
that  tnese  officers  had  withdrawn  by  his  penni«- 
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sion,  and  that  ev^eiy  oneebe  who  was  diapoaed  tA 
j(un  his  antatfonist,  might  follow  their  example.* 

Antony,  wkeii  be  received  an  aooount  of  what 
was  thus  paasin^  at  Rome,  being  arrived  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  his  last  expedition  into  thai 
ooootry,  anembied  aU  the  senatois  of  hb  party 
who  were  then  with  His  army,  laid  before  them 
his  grounds  of  complaint  againat  Octavius,  re- 
nounoed  in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother.^  At  the  same  time, 
he  took  a  eolemn  oath,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
•elfj  at  the  end  of  tix  months,  after  he  should 
have  relieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octavios, 
to  restore  the  government  entire  to  the  senate 
and  people,  agreeably  to  the  andent  constitution. 
Having  taken  thui  method  to 'gain  all  thoae  who 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  having  remitted  great  sums  of  money  into 
Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  in  preeenta  and  gratuities  to 
the  army  of  his  rival,*  instead  of  pursuing  the 
pretended  object  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  he  put 
lus  army  in  motion  westward.  Havinjj^  CanioiuB 
,  advanced  with  sixteen,  legions,  he  himself  con- 
ducting the  queen  of  E^ypt,  who  was  to  have 
her  share  in  the  enterprise,  took  the  route  of 
Ephesus,  where  all  his  ships  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble. Of  these  be  had  eight  hundred  sail,  of 
which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundred  comptete- 
ly  equipped,  together  with  twenty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money.^ 

The  consuls  Domitius  and  Sostus  having  join- 
ed Antony  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  all  his  a>un- 
cils  governed  by  the  caprice  of  Cleopatra,  and  all 
his  measures  made  subservient  to  ner  vanity  or 
interest,  warmly  recommended  that  the  queen  of 
Egypt  should  return  into  her  own  kingdom,  and 
there  remain  untH  the  war  should  be  at  an  end ; 
but  she,  dreading  the  loss  of  her  influence,  the 
restoration  of  Octavia,  and  a  reconciliation  of 
parties,  to  which  her  pretensions,  interests,  and 
passions  must  be  the  nrst  sacrifice,  employed  all 
ner  artifice  to  defeat  their  counsel,  and  to  main- 
tain her  ascendant  over  Antony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, with  more  care  and  assiduity  than  she 
mustered  the  forces  ot  her  allies,  or  collected  the 
resources  of  her  kingdom  for  thie  support  of  the 
war,  she  yssembied  from  every  quarter  the  means 
of  dissipation  and  the  instruments  of  pleasure. 
^  Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hitherto  env* 
barked  their  fortunes  with  Antony,  disgusted  bv 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  dissiiaUon  which 
attended  hitn  on  this  occasion,  withurew  from  his 
causey  and  threw  themselves  into  t^  arms  of  his 
enemy.  Plancus,  in  particular,  with  Tiliua, 
long  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  and  conduct 
of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him.  They  brought  with 
them  into  Italy  particular  accounts  of  Antony's 
levity,  and  of  Cleopatra's  insolent  speeches,  m- 
sinuating  that  she  flattered  herself  wiui  the  hopes 
of  becoming  mistress  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tbe^  produced  copies  of  Antony's  will,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  sent  to  the  records  of 
the  Vestals,  and  which,  by  its  extravagance, 
procured  credit  to  every  other  report  which  was 
nined  to  his  prpjudioe,  so  much  as  to  make  it  be- 
lieved, that  if  he  should  prevail  in  the  contest 
with  Octavius,  he  meant  to  declare  Cleopatra 
queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  tnoafor  the  seat  of 
the  emiiire  to  Alexandria. 

6  DIo.  Cats.  lib.  t.  o.  9.     7  Ibid.  e.  3.       8  Ibid.  e.  7. 
9  flat  ia  Aatonio,  near  three  aiillions  sterliDg . 


These  reports,  tending,  to  render  Antoiky  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule,  or  of  scorn,  were  propagated  with 
great  efiect  among  the  people.  They  were  even 
introduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  as  the 
pretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  divert 
him  of  his  present  command  in  the  east,  and  of 
that  share  of  Uie  sovereigntv  which  he  held  in 
the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  declare  him  in* 
capable  erf'*  holding  the  office  of  consul,  to  which 
he  was  destined  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Plancua,  in  support  of  the  motion  that  waa 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  ths 
reports  now  mentioned,  the  manifolil  disorden 
which  were  imputed  to  Antony, .  and  the  mapy 
offences  he  had  committed  against  the  common* 
wealth,  was  answered  with  great  courage  and 
asperity,  by  persmis  who  still  ventured  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  alisent  triumvir.  "  While  yoU 
were  of  his  councils,"  said  Coponius  to  Plancua 
on  this  occasion,  "I  doubt  not  but  the  conduct 
of  Antony  was  suflkiently  blameable.'"* , 

Octavius,  however,  being  master  at  Rome,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  obtained, 
in  onnsequenoe  of  it,  to  suspend  Mark  Antony 
in  the  exerciae  of  all  his  powers.  War  at  the 
same  time  was  formally  declared  against  (he 

aueen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius,  with  his  usual 
iscretion,  to  avoid  making  enemiea  unnecessarily 
of  those  who  most  have  Mvn  involved  with  Ant- 
tony  in  any  personal  attainder,  did  not  inclnd6 
him  in  this  declaration.  A  proclamatum,  how- 
ever, was  published,  ^*  requiring  all  citizena  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  Antony,  as  bdng 
abandoned  to  the  capri^xs  of  a  stranger,  and  |i 
woman,  who,  by  a  kind  of  foscinatiopfled  bim  in 
her  train,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance^ 
against  his  own  country,  a  war  which  was  to  ba 
conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Manlio  and  Pothinos^ 
keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria;  and  by  Iim 
ano  Chamiion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopati% 
who  hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  absolutely  as  tbev  had  for  aom^ 
time  governed  fn  the  provinces  of  the  EasL"'^ 

In  the  sequel  of  these  declarations,  some  tales 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  were  laid  on  the  u^ 
habitants  of  Italy ;  an  unoommon  stretch  of  power» 
which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  waa' 
likely  to  divide  the  peoole,  appeared  to  be  impolip 
tic  and  dangerous.  All  freed  slaves,  having  two 
hundred  sestertia  or  upwardis  were  required  to 
pay  an  eighth  of  their  effects,  free  citizens  wees 
required  to  pay  a  fourth  of  their  yeariv  revenue i 
and  these  exactions  being  violentljr  enforced,  gava 
rise  in  many  places  to  msurrection  and  bfeod- 
shed  ;>3  and  the  minds  of  men  being  greatly  a^ 
tated,  reports  of  presages  and  prodigies  were  civ* 
culated  as  usual,  in  times  of  great  luarm,  and  on 
the  eve  of  important  events. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advaticed  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  tod  from 
thence  to  Atlieiis,  where^  together  with  the  queen 
of  Egypt,  he  was  received  with  a  flattering  pa- 
geantry, and  with  many  complimentary  addresM 
in  composing  which,  this  people  now  exereisM 
that  ingenuity  for  which  they  were  Cbrmeriy  cele- 
brated in  conducting  mattera  of  state  and  of  wa^ 
Cleopatra  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
of  Athens.  Antonv,  being  already  a  citizen,  lecl 
the  proceanon,  in  winch  the  republic  came  to  r~* 
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ftr  this  honour  on  tho  queen ;  and  made  her  a 
apeech  in  name  of  hii  wibw-citizeni^  the  Athe- 
nian people. 

From  thenoe  Antony  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Coroyn^  where  all  his  forces  assemhled,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  immediate  inva- 
aion.  He  had  undoubtedly  got  the  stait  of  his 
antagonist,  mi^ht  have  surprised  him,  and  di- 
vided the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  empire.  Of  these,  numbers  were 
discontented  on  account  of  recent  exactions,  many 
were  dtflpoaed  to  favour  the  absent  party,  or  from 
animosity  to  a  government,  under  which  they 
had  ezperienoed  oppression,  were  desirous  of  any 
ehan^e. 

With  all  these  advantages  in  hia  favour,  Anto* 
ny  either  never  had  the  intention  to  invade  Italy 
in  the  present  season,  or  laid  it  aside,  and  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  He  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  ffulph  of  Ambracia,  and  Quar- 
tered his  army  in  &  Peloponnesus,  or  rouna  the 
gttlph  of  Corinth,  where,  besides  the  ordinary 
resources  of  the  country,  they  had  continual 
supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea,  from  Asia 
an<l  Egypt. 

By  the  last  arrangement,  ;which  had  been  eon- 
certea  between  Octavius  and  An- 
TT.  C.  T^Z  tony,  for  the  succession  of  consuls 
.        ^.  duriuff  eight  years,  of  which  this 

jS^F^'  ^^  ™  ^^  ^^^7  themselves  were 
Mntal*  Or^  now  to  have  entered  on  the  office ; 
ttnus.  £s  but  Antony  being  set  aside  by  a 
JW.  Mart.  Jil  ^  puijiic  ^d  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Kal^OefciL  Octavius  assumed  for  his  colleague, 
F9mf§iu$.  Messals,  alreafly  mentioned  as  the 
particular  friend  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tus. This  almost  only  remaining  partisan  of  the 
republic  had  been  among  the  proscribed,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  into  favour,  and  reconciled  to 
the  successor  of  Cesar.^ 

Octavius  now  holding  the  office  of  Roman 
eonsul,  en'leiVQured  to  sink,  under  this  designa- 
tion of  a  legil  magistrate,  his  pretensions  as  a 
military  adventurer,  and  qualified  the  troops, 
which  be  employed  against  Antony,  as  the  forces 
of  the  commonwealth,  assembled  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enemy.  He  d rew  them  together 
on  the  coast  of  Aoulia,  and  while  he  stationed 
the  greater  part  or  his  fleet  in  two  divisions  at 
Bruaduiuum  ami  Tarentum,  sent  A^rippa  with 
a  s(}uidron  to  ply  off  th6  harbours  of  Greece,  and 
to  interrupt  the  naval  eommunicationa  of  the 
enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  snd  activity  of  Agrippa,  many 
captures  were  mide  in  the  winter,  and  the  oon- 
irayance  of  corn,  arms,  and  military  stores  from 
Asii,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antony's  fleet  and  srmy,^  was  rendered  difficult 
and  extremely  ^carious.  To  supply  their  ne- 
cessities,'hoth  his  sea  and  land  forcea  were  obliged 
to  plunJer  the  country  around  them ;  and,  in  the 
want  of  hordes  and  carriages,  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants like  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  com  and 
othnr  provijbna,  to  the  sea  coast*  Antony,  when 
he  j  >ined  hi^  fleet  at  Actium,  beini^  told  that  half 
hi«  rawer  J  had  peruhed  from  searcity  and  disease : 
•*  The  oars,"  he  said,  "  [  hope  are  safe."' 

In  the  mean  time*,  Octavius  brought  his  kind 
forceb  to  BrjnJuiium  and  Tarentum  j  and  either 
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to  show  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  to  aeeure  the 
persons  of  those  of  whose  ndehty  he  entertaiDed 
any  doubt,  suromoned  all  the  Roman  dtiaens  of 
note  to  attend  him  on  the  cossL  From  thence^ 
in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's  delay,  and  to  fix 
the  theatre  of  the  war  in-i3reeoe^  he  embarked 
with  his  army,  and  stood  for  the  opposle  ooestof 
Epirus.  He  landed  under  the  pronioBtory  of 
Acroeeraunus,  the  same  place  at  which  Jolios 
debarked  in  pursuit  of.  the  war  with  Pompey; 
and  from  this  place,  ordering  the  fleet  to  cusst 
round  the  bead  lands,  and  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
he  marched  with  the  army  abng  shore  lowaids 
the  ffuiph  of  Ambracia. 

This.gulph  opens  into  the  channel  that  sras- 
rates  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Leocada,  and  Ce- 
phalonia.  It  is  narrow  at  its  entrance  ;<  but  is 
wider  within,*  and  stretches  eastward*  about 
twenty  or  thirty  milea.  At  its  openuig,  on  the 
southern  shore,  ftood  A6tium,  and  opposite  to 
this  place  stood  Torynd,  aflterwarda  called  Nks- 
polis.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  Actium, 
and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  flot,  corn- 
manded  the  whole  navigation  of  the  gulph. 

Octaviuaadvandng  with  his  fleet  and  army  from 
the  northward,  and  having  nooppoaitionmadeto 
him  by  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Teiyn^ 
entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  post  on  shore, 
and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  him  in  a  crnk, 
which  furnished  a  harbour  sufiicientlj  aafe. ' 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  oppoeite  i£de  of 
the  gulph,  either  did  not  think  himself  in  condi* 
tion  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  this 
lodgment  in  his  presence,  or  determined  by  some 
other  motive,  chose  to  act  on  the  defensive;  and 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octaviu-*  in 
Epirus,  and  Antony  in  Acarnania,  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Am- 
oracia. 

The  state  of  the  forces  on  each  side  is  variously 
reported.  Plutarch  says,  that  in  entering  on  the 
war,  Antony  had  five  bundrrd  galleys^  of  which 
there  were  many  mounting  eight  and  ten  tire  of 
oars;  that  the  land  army,  which  had  been  trtits- 
ported  b^  his  fleet,  conasted  of  a  hundred  thoa- 
sand  infsntry,  and  twelve  thousand  hoisp;  that 
Octavius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  calk'y^ 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelvo  thousand  bone. 
Others  place  the  superiority  of  nuniberB  on  the 
side  of  Octavius,  but  state  them  aa  more  nearly 
equaL* . 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  still  commanded  tint  psa- 
sage  of  the  gulph,  Antony,  afier  it  was  too  Uts 
to  disturb  tl^  enemy  in  making  their  lodgmeDt, 
seized  a  post,  with  a  considerable  pert  of  his 
army,  on  the  side  of  Toryoe,  to  restrain  their  ex- 
cursions,  and  to  cut  off  their  fora^^  Octaviu% 
on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  with  a  powerful 
squadron,  to  make  descents  on  the  coasts^  to 
ravage  the  towns  that  were  in  the  possigaion  of 
Antony,  and  to  cut  ofl*  the  supplies  that  were 
brougnt  him  by  sea. 

Accofdins  to  these  instructions,  Agrippa  took 
posaession  <M  Methone,  on  the  coast  <tf  Mrsaenia 
and  of  Patra,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of 
Corinth,  entered  that  ffulph,  and  nrnde  a  descent 
near  the  dty  of  Corinth,  afterwards  took  pussea- 
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■on  of  the  prommtarj  of  Leueada,  which  la^  in 
the  onnne  of  Antony's  oonvoya,*  and  obh|^ 
him,  after  a  check  he  had  received  in  the  neiff h- 
hourhood  of  Tor3rn6,  by  the  defeat  of  the  candTy 
he  employed  on  that  aide,  to  abandon  hia  cmnnd 
in  Epiros^  and  to  repaaa  the  atraita  to  Actium. 

In  theie  operationa  paaaed  the'  ffreater  part  of 
aammer;  hot  as  nothing  was  decided,  Doniitiua, 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding  he 
was  oonani,  bad  left  hu  station  in  the  city  to  join 
Antony,  now'  diagadted  with  hia  conduct,  went 
over  to  OctAvios.  A  general  distrust  ensued  in 
the  party^^and  Antony,  being  diatressed  forwent 
of  provisions,  saw  the  neoeasity  of  mailing  lua 
retmt,  or  of  risking  a  general  action.  His  fleet 
havinz  suflered  greatly  in  winter  from  scarcity 
and  mm  disease,  he  deliberated  whether  he 
shoold  not  absndoo  his  ships,  and  rest  his  cause 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  on  snore ;"  but  Gleopatn^ 
who  governed  all  his  councils,  and  who  dreaded 
being  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  sea,  or^ed  him 
without  delay  to  set  sail  for  Alezandfuu  She 
proposed,  that,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my, proper  detachments  shcMlklbe  left  to  keep 
possession  of  all  the  strong-holds  in  Asia  and 
Greece ;  that  these  detachments  should  be  sup- 
ported from  Egypt;  and  that  Antony,  in  the 
mean  time,  should  prepare  the  whole  forces  of 
that  kingdom  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

»  The  partizans  of  CleopatrB,  in  the  council  of 
Antony,  contending  for  this  plan  of  retreat  which 
she  proposed,  amons  other  arguments  against 
risking  a  battle,  urgw  many  fatal  presagea  and 
signs  of  impending  calamity,  sufficient  to  strike  a 
panic  in  the  troops,  and  to  render  the  flight  they 
adviaed,  in  some  measure  necessary.  It  was  deter- 
mined, hitwever,  as  a  kind  of  middle  course,  that 
the  fleet  should  put  to  sea ;  if  permitted,  with- 
draw from  the  enemy;  but  if  attacked,  give  bat- 
tle. As  it  was  observed,  that  many  of  the  ships 
were  ill  manned,  and  in  disrepair,  and  aome  alto- 
gether unserviceable;  these  being  selected  and 
burnt,  the  remainder  prepared  for  the  sea. 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  Antony 
called  hill  oflicers  tngt>ther,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  dili^nce  with  which  be  had  made  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  present  w^r^  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  armament  itself,  which  was  then  in 
their  view. — (n  a  war,  which  was  to  turn  on  the 
event  of  naval  operations,  they  had  an  undoubted 
superiority,  he  siiiJ,  either  in  the  number  or  lofti- 
ness and  stren^h  of  their  ships. — He  contrasted 
his  own  reputation,  the  maturity  of  his  age,  his 
ezperien:^*,  an  I  "hU  susces«,  with  the  opposite 
drcumstmces  in  the  description  of  his  enemy. 
He  pot  his  officers  in  mind,  and  wished  them  to 
remind  the  army,  that  they  were  atiout  to  con- 
tend for  the  empire  of  the  work] ;  that  great  as 
thin  object  was,  the  loss  of  it  if  they  failed,  was 
to  be  the  least  of  their  suSenngs;  that  every  in> 
dignity  and  msult  was  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemv,i3  who  on  former  occa;dions  had  shown 
himself  sufii.:ient1y  averse  to  mercy.  Having 
adJnssed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  officers 
who  were  to  be  left  on  sbor^  he  oniered  on 
bivird  all  thow  who  attended  him  in  the  character 
of  Roman  citizens,  or  of  whose  inclination  to  the 
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enemy  he  had  any  anspicion,  and  reintoreed  his 
fleet  from  the  land  army  with  as  many  archers 
and  alingera  as  couM  ply  in  the  ships. 

Octavina,  in  the  mean  time,  having  intelligence 
of  theae  delthentions  and  counsels,  and  seeing 
the  bustle  which  the  embarkation  of  so  many 
men  from  the  land,  and  the  movements  of  ships 
to  get  in  their  stations,  occasioned,  he  likewise 
prepared  for  action.  In  his  address  to  the  offi- 
cere  of  his  fleet,  he  still  aflected  to  cimsider  Cleo- 
patra as  the  principal  party  in  the  war.  **  An- 
tony had  condescended,"  he  said,  "to  become  her 
dependent  and  follower,  and  was  now  preparing, 
not  to  fight,  but  U>  accompany  the  queen  of 
Egypt  in  tier  flight"  In  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  action,  he  was  inclined  to  let  the  enemy 
get  under  sail,  and  even  to  wait  until  they  shoukl 
have  tamed  the  promontory  of  Actium,  thinking 
this  would  be  the  proper  time  for  him  to  attack 
thMr  rear,  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
these  means  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  vk^iy,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle; 
hot  being  dissuaded  from  this  design  by  Agrippa, 
he  took  his  resolution  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits^  and  if  he  prevailed,  was  in  hopes 
he  might  put  them  out  of  condition  to  renew  the 
war.  For  this  purpose  he  reinforced  his  fleet 
with  as  many  men  from  the  land  a<  could  con- 
veniently act  on  board.^* 

After  both  fleets  wen  in  readiness,  they  were 
detained  in  their  harbours  four  days  by  a  storm, 
and  a  high  sea  which  set  into  the  gulpb.  But  on 
the  fifth  day  the  wind  having  abet«J,  and  the  aea 
becoming  Smooth,  Antony's  fleet  began  to  form 
in  the  straits.  He  himself,  with'  Poplicols,  em- 
barked with  the  first  division  on  the  right,  CeUus 
on  the  left,  and  an  officer,  whom  Plutarch  names 
Marcus  Octavius,  with  M.  Justeius  in  the  cen- 
tre.i^  His  ships  4wing  heavier  and  loftier,  but 
less  active  than  those  of  Octavios,  he  hesitated 
for  some  'tune  whether  he  should  not  rrmain  in 
dose  Older,  and  endeavour  to  bring  ob  the  action 
in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  golph,  where  hia 
antagonists,  for  want  of  room,  could  not  derive 
any  great  advantage  from  the  superior  agility  of 
their  vessels,  or  quickness  of  theij*  motions. 

While  Antony  deliberated  on  this  matter,  Oo- 
tavius  got  uniler  sail,  turned  the  headland  of 
Toryno,  and  formed  in  a  line  before  the  entry 
of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy.. 
The  right  division  was  commanded  by  M.  La^ 
riun,  the  left  b^  Aruntiua^  the  whole  by  Agrip- 
pa.>*  Both  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event;  but  the 
fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not  make  any  move- 
ment, and  it  continued  uncertain  whetiier  An- 
tony, being  still  in  the  road,  mij^ht  not  return  to 
his  anchora;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forwanl  where  the 
sea-room  was  sufficient  for  their  line.  As  in 
this  movement  the  fleets  came  closer  together^ 
Agrippa  began  to  extend  his  front,  in  order  to 
mrn  tne  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplioola,  on  the 
other  side,  to  keep  pace  with  hirn,  stretching  to 
the  same  side,  tne  centre  of  both  fleets  was 
equally  opened,  and  they  engaged  soon  after, 
without  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side. 

The  contest,  for  some  time,  remained  unds- 
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ciclei.  Tn  the  beghminj^  of  the  aedon,  the  queen 
of  E^ypt*a  yacht  had  heien  near  to  the  Hne,  and 
ahe  neraelf  continued  to  look  on  the  hattle,  tUI, 
overcome  with  anxiety,  affright,  and  horror,  ahe 
gave  orders  to  remove  her  galley  to  a  gmter  db- 
tance,  and  heing  once  in  motion  fled  with  atf  the 
aail  sheeould  make;  herveaad  heinjST diatimniiah- 
ed  hy  a  gilded  poop  and  purple  aaui^  made  her 
flight  beoonapicuoos  to  the  whote  fleet, ^  and  drew 
away  from  the  line  ahout  sixty  ahipa  of  the 
Egyptian  squadron,  who,  under  prelenoe  of  at- 
tending their  mistreas,  withdrew  from  the  action. 
*  Antony,  apprehending  the  eonaequenoe  of  this 
defection,  whether  in  despair  of  his  fortunes,  or 
in  some  hopes  to  rally  those  who  fled,  put  on 
hoard  of  a  quick  aailini^  vessel,  and  endeavoured 
to  overtake  them.    Beuif  observed  from  Cleo- 

Ctra*8  gallev,  he  was  tsien  on  board;  but  nd 
iger  capable  of  any  vigorous  or  rational  pur- 
pose, he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight, 
without  any  attempt  to  rally  her  fleet  Although 
he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  follow  the 
object  of  hie  passioni^  he  could  not  endure  to  be- 
hdid  her,  turned  hia  eyee  aside,  threw  himself 
upon  the  deck,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  shame  and  despair. 

The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  efVent  so  little  expected,  was  not  lor 
some  time  observed,  and  the  fleet,. not witluitand- 
ing[  the  desertion  of  their  leader,  continued  the 
action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
overpowered ;  and  many  of  them  being  greatly 
damaoed  in  their  oars  and  rigging,  were  not  in 
condition  either  to  resist  or  to  escape,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemv.  Thrre  hundred  ships 
were  taWen  or  sunk,  and  about  five  thousand  men 
were  killed.^  The  strand  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  Octavius  detached  a 
squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  ships 
as  had  ^  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  and  him- 
self continued  in  the  channel  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  dav,  and  the  following  night,  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  his  \'ictonr.* 

The  land  army  of  Antony,  having  from  the 
heights  on  shore  beheld  the  n^ri  of  their  fleet, 
retired  to  their  camp  as  with  an  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity.  They  flattered 
themselves,  that  their  genenkl,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  his  enemy  at  sea,  woukl  make  for  the 
nearest  port,  and  again  show  himself  at  the  bead 
of  his  legions.  TIimr,  they  said,  he  nerer  should 
have  left  to  commit  his  fortunes  to  an  uncertain 
element,  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  in  their 
duty,  and  rejected  aU  the  ofiers  which  Octavius 
made  to  inuace  thein  to  change  their  party. 
Being  aatisfied,  however,  at  last,  that  their  nopes 
were  vain,  they  consulted  their  safety  in  difl*erent 
ways.  Some  laid  down  their  arms;  Canklius 
himself,  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the 
night  i*  others,  remaining;  together  in  small  jMt^ 
ties,  took  the  route  to  Macedonia;  but,  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  separately  over- 
taktii,  and  forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All 
the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and 
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princea^  who  made  a  part  of  the  vanqiMsbcd 
army,  successively  Made  their  peace;*  and  the 
emprire  itself  now  seened  to  be  lediloed  under  a 
single  head. 

Antony  having  contimied  his  flif  bt  bv  the 
coasts  of  the  Pek^nesns  to  the  head  of  l^ena- 
roa,  without  appearhg  to  recover  his  oovt^, 
made  a  halt  at  this  pl^,  rather  from  indecisioB 
and  irreaolutiott,  than  from  any  nettled  porpoae 
respecting  the  conduct  of  his  afliiira.  H^re  be 
waa  joined  by  aome  ahipa  that  remained  in  the 
action  to  the  end  of  it;  and  beini;  kiltvnnrd  by 
thftn,  that  the  fleet  ^ii%a  entirely  d^moliahcd,  boi 
that  the  army  continued  trm  in  their  camp;  be 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  this  iMt  part  of  the  ac- 
count, and  despatched  an  order  to  Cajudios  to 
make  the  best  of  his  "way  into  Macedonia,  snd 
from  thence  to  continue  his  march  into  Asia. 
Such  of  his  friends  as  cane  up  with  him  at  Te» 
nanus,  he  treated  with  hia  usual  tiberafity,  divided 
his  plate  and  jewels  anong  them,  and  gave  thea» 
orders,  for  the  supplies  they  might  want,  on  the 
keeper  uf  his  treasure  at  Corintiu  In  perfimning 
these  acts  of  munificence,  be  seemed  to  ivcover 
hia  mind,  and  resumed  soAie  part  of  bis  osoai 
manner,  but  retaming  at  the  same  lime  to  his 
former  habits  with  Cleopatri,^  he  sufllered  him- 
self asain  to  be  governed  by  her  councils ;  and,  in 
eomplianoe  with  her  desire,  steered  diivclly  fof 
Ejrypt,  without  making  sny  attempt  to  tbHt  his 
forres  in  Greece,  or  to  join  his  army,  wbicli,  in 
realitv,  by  this  time,  had  been  separated,  cr 
obliged  to  make  their  peace. 

The  victor  having  entirely  dtspersed,  or  isained 
to  his  own  psrty  all  the  forces  of  his  rival  in  En- 
mpe,  sent  such  a  port  of  his  srmy  into  Asia  as 
was  thought  necessary  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  war,  and  permitted  the  veterans,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  lie  disbanded,  to  return  into  Italy,  He 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  liand  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew  his 
operations  in  the  spring,  proponed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Saraoe.^  Frxim  thence,  being  master 
of  a  country  in  which  his  rival  had  once  been 
favourahly  received,  he  exerdaed  his  power  in 
punishing  those  who  had  taken  part  against 
him.  Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  laid  under 
heavy  contrihutionn,  and  deprived  of  their  muni- 
cipal privileges.  All  the  petty  princes  who  held 
their  territories  by  grant  from  Antony,  except 
Archelaui^  and  Aroyntas,^  were  dispoaaeaaea. 
Alexander,.'*^  the  son  of  Jamblichus,  was  not  only 
stript  of  his  territories,  but  reserved  in  chains  to 
make  a  part  in  the  procession  of  the  victor's  tri- 
.umph ;  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  over, 
was  <Ioomed  to  die.  The  principality  of  Lyco* 
medesU  was  given  to  a  certain  Mede,  who  had 
deserted  from  Antony,  and  who  had  brooriiC 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  alliea.  Toe 
Cydonii*^  and  Lampoi,  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticular services,  were  restored  to  their  lihertiesL 

Of  the  Roman  citizens  of  rank,  who  had  eo' 
poused  the  cause  of  Antony,  some  were  pardoned, 
some  laid  under  heavy  fines^  and  otheia  put  to 
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deatb.is  Amon^  thoM  wlio  w«re  paHoned,  was 
Soaas  the  late  consal,  who  had  abaoondcd  for 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Actiam,  and  t^main- 
ed  in  concealment,  antil,  by  the  intercennon  of 
hifl  friends,  he  made  his  peace.  With  him  like- 
wise is  mentioned  M.  Scauroa,  the  uterine  bro- 
ther of  Seztoa  Pompeiua,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  die,  bat  spared  at  the  interoesnon  of 
hia  mother.  Among  those  who  were  put  to  death 
is  menUoned  Curio,  the  son  of  that  Gtfrio,  who, 
in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  acted  for 
some  time  in  support  of  the  senate,  but  after- 
wards so  effectual^  served  the  ambition  of  Julius 
CaMar.M 

While  Antony  was  still  possessed  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Egypt,  or  had  any  means  of  renewing 
the  war,  it  was  thought  expedient  that.Octavius 
in  person  should  reside  in  Asia.  The  adminis- 
tration in  Italy  was  committed  to  Mooenas  and 
A^ppa ;  the  first  entrusted  with  the  civil,  the 
other  with  the  railitaty  department ;  but  acting 
under  orders  and  instructions  from  Cssar,  which, 
though  in  form  addressed  to  the  senate,  were 
previously  submitted  to  these  ministers;  and, 
after  having  received  such  alterations  and  correc- 
tions as  they  thought  proper,  were  likewise  in- 
trusted to  their  execution. 

Agtippa,  as  has  been  mentioned,  having  borne 
his  part  in  the  victory  at  Actium,  returned  into 
Italy  with  a  particular  charge  of  the  veterans 
wbo  were  now  entitled  to  their  dismission,  and  to 
the  reward  of  their  services.  ^  He  was  chosen  for 
this  trust,  as  having  suiiicient  authority  to  re- 
press the  nratinous  s[nrit  which  this  order  of  men 
nad  ever  discovered  as  often  as  they  were  en- 
couraged by  victory  to  state  their  pretensions  and 
to  overrate  their  merits.  The  task,  however,  was 
too  arduous  even  for  the  daring  courage  and  un- 
blemished reputation  of  this  officer.  The  troops 
had  been  told,  after  the-  late  action,  that,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  state  of  Cesar's  finances,  the  reward 
of  their  services  must  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the 
war;  such  of  them  as  were  destined  to  act  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  acquiesced  in  this  delay,  expect- 
ing to  enricn  themselves  in  the  mean  ttme  with 
the  spoils  of  those  opulent  countries.'*  But 
those  who  were  sent  back  into  Italy,  expecting 
such  settlements  in  that  country  as  the  veterans 
had  formeriy  received,  upon  their  arrival  laid 
claim  to  immediate  satisfaction,  and  complained 
that  Cssar,  in  employing  hb  lieutenants  to  treat 
with  them,  meant  to  evade  their  just  demands. 

In  consequence  of  earnest  representations  from 
Msccnas  and  Agrippa,  stating  these  discontents 
of  the  veterans  as  of  the  most  dang^erous  ten- 
dency, Octavins,  after  he  had  determined  to  fix 
bis  residence  at  Samos  for  the  winter,  set  sail  for 
Italy  in  the  most  tempestuous  season,  and  in  his 
passage  was  twice  exposed  to  great  danger ;  once 
in  doubling  tbo  headlands  oAbe  Peloponnesus, 
and  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acroceraunus. 
Being  arrived  at  Btundusium,  he  was  met  by 
many  of  the  principal  dUzens  of  Rome,  with  tfaie 
senate  and  magistrates,  who,  having  committed 
the  government  of  the  citv  to  the  tribunes,  were 
come  forward  to  receive  him,  ami  to  pay  their 
court.  He  likewise  found  the  discontented  vete- 
rans still  ki  the  saine  place,  and  olvslinatein  their 
purpose  of  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  dls- 
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banded,  vntil  tbey  should  ha^  obtained  tbeiz  joat 
gratifieation  in  money  and  allotments  of  lancT 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  all  the  arts  in 
which  he  was  alreuly  so  well  versed,  now  af^ct- 
ins  to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  on^ 
delayed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded  to 
make  way  for  these  mutinous  troojie,  by  dislodg- 
ing many  possessora  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  favoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  intended  gnir 
tirities  in  money,  he  pretended  to  offer  his  own 
estate  to  sale, 'or  proposed  to  ple<ige  it  as  security 
foe  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  the  punchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  the 
offer  as  a  suffitient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
delay  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  grati- 
fying their  just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Cleopatra, 
would  be  an  ample  f^nd  for  the  gratification  of 

those  who  forebore  weir  demandb 
U.  C.  733.    for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 

fully  complied  with  herfafter.W 
Asp.  Ow-  Having,  by  these  means,  pScified 
Nitw  ctof^  *®  clamoura  of  those  who  were 
«c  Kal  JuL  *  P^i^  urgent;  and  having  been,  dur- 
C  JtntisUv*  ing  his  stay  at  Brundusium,  vested 
FUu$,  «r  M  a  fourth  tune  with  the  titles  and 
*JJ^  ^  ensigns  of  consul,  he  set  sail  again 

KdL  JVbv.  L.  ^^^  ^  ^^"^  ^'  '^^  ^i^^  intention 
JuntMs,  to  ffive  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as 
little  time  as  possible  to  racoUect 
themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  afiaira. 

These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
al  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thenee  fur  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  Imrrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  frontier  of  their  kingdom.  '  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  Antony  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Pinarius  ^carpus,  whom 
be  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  that 
quarter.'^  But  this  officer,  from  whatever  person 
he  may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  how- 
ever he  may  have  been  inclined,  while  the  trium- 
vira  divided  the  em^re,  was  now,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  sufficientlv  determined 
in  the  choice  of  hid  party.  He  had  declared  for 
Octavius,  and  now  ordered  the  messengera  of 
Antony,  and  all  the  officera  under  his  own  com- 
mand, who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  vanquished  party,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Upon  this  disappointment,  Antony  relapsed 
into  nis  former  melancholy,  proposed  to  kill  nim- 
self,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  peraussion 
of  a  few  friendS)  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
try  his  fortunes  onoe  more,  at  the  head  of  the 
fofoes  of  Egypt. '• 

Cleopatra,  in  order  to  outrun  the  news  df  her 
disaster,  and  to  jprevent  the  disoidera  that  mig^ 
attend  the  fall  or  her  authority,  made  all  {lossiole 
haste  into  her  own  dominions^  When  her  shipa 
came  in  sight,  she  hoisted  the  ensigns  of  vietoty. 


16  Dio.  Cflw.  lib.  li.  c  4. 

17  Ibid,  c  5.  Plut.  in  Antonio,  jk  136.  Both  tbess 
writers  seem  to  iinitorstand  that  Pinarius  Scsrpas  haa 
belong  to  Antony,  and  deserted  from  him  on  this 
occasion. 

18  Plut.  in  Antonio,  p.  136, 4to.  edit.  Lond.  ann. 
17M.    INo.Ca8s.lib.li.c5. 
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•nd  entered  the  harixmr  of  Alezandrw  with 
ehouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  Upon  her  landing, 
ahegave  an  order  to  cut  off,  or  to  secure,  some 
persons  of  whose  aflTectbns  she  was  doubtful, 
and  then  acknowledging  the  event  of  her  late 
unfortunate  eipedition,  took  measures  for  the 
defence  of  her  kingdom.  Under  preteooe  of 
collectinff  money  for  this  purpose,  she  seiied  the 
eflects  of  corporations  and  of  private  persons, 
and  stript  the  temples  of  their  ornaments  and  of 
their  treasures.  But,  having  still  upon  her  mind 
all  the  impressions  of  her  lata  defeat,  she  rather 
looked  for  a  retreat,  to  which  she  might  6y  with 
the  money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  station  at 
which  to  withstand  her  enemy.  Under  these 
impressbns,  she  formed  a  project  to  have  her  fleet 
dn^ed  over  land,  from  the  I<?ile  to  the  ffulph  of 
Arabia,  and  onlered  ships  to  be  built  in  Uie  porta 
of  that  sea,  trusting  that  her  enemy  could  not, 
for  some  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  armament  in  that  quarter. 

After  this  project  began,  in  part,  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  Arabs,  apprehending  some  danger  to 
themlelves,  from  the  preparations  which  appear- 
ed to  be  making  on  their  coasts,  demolisheu  the 
docks  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  had  ordered 
to  be  fitted  up^  plundered  her  stores,  and  de- 
stroved  the  snips  which  she  had  already  built; 
so  tJiat  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing her  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  the 
£ftte  which  threatened  her  country  from  this  side .1 

She  had  heard  of  C«;iar*s  having  gone  back 
into  Italy ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  the  difficulties  of  a  winter  navigation 
round  the  coasts  of  Greece,  both  she  and  Antony 
thought  themselvea  secure  for  that  season.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
activity  and  resolution  of  their  enemy,  wbo^ 
bavins  lost  no  time  unnecessarily,  had,  in  ordi'r 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  winter  navigation, 
ordered  some  galleys  to  be  dragged  over  wnd  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  by  this  means, 
while  he  was  yet  believed  to  he  beyond  the  sea 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advanced  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Nile.3  His  plan  was  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once;  at  Pa- 
retonium,  on  the  side  of  Africa,  by  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cornelius  Uallus;  and  at 
Pelusium,<on  the  side  of  Syria,  with  an  army 
which  he  himself  was  to  command.* 

Antony,  u^n  his  return  to  Alexandria,  with 
the  mortification  of  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Roman  legions  that  were  stationed  on  the  fron- 
.  tier  of  the  province  of  Africa,  thinking  it  might 
strengthen  W  own  party  against  that  of  0&- 
vius,  to  point  out  an  immediate  offiipring  of  the 
Julian  faniily,  and  a  succession  of  leaders  to  the 
party  of  Cesar,  declared  Caisarion,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Cesar  by  Cleopatra,  to  be  now  of 
age,  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance 
01  his  father.  But  while  heexasjierated  Octavius 
by  this  species  of  personal  insult,  he  appeared 
incapable  of  any  rational  plan  of  defence  for 
himself  or  the  kingdom  he  occupied.  He  even 
absented  himself  from  the  councils  that  were 
held  on  this  subject,  declined  any  share  in  the 
management  of  afiairs,  and  withdrew  from  the 
palace. 

While  Antony  continued  in  this  humour,  he 


1  Dio.  Can.  lib.  li.  c  7.    Zoaaras,  lib.  x.  c  33. 

2  Jho.  Cass.  Ub.  li.  c.  &  3  Orosiiis,  lUi.  vi. 


was  joined  by  Camdius,  the  kte  commander  of 
his  land  forces  at  Actium.  From  this  officer  he 
had  the  melancholy  account,  that  all  hiis  armies 
in  Greece  were  dispersefl ;  tluit  Herod,  the  king 
of  Judea,  had  declared  against  him,  and  all  the 
princes  he  had  latelv  placed  upon  difiereut 
thrones  in  Asia  had  either  followed  this  example, 
or  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  anv  posseaoon, 
nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt 
Upon  receiving  this  account,  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover from  his  melancholy,  and  acquinid  that 
species  of  ease  which  results  from  despair.  He 
left  his  retreat,  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  with 
Cleopatra,  gave  himself  up  to  disaipation,  pro* 
fusion,  ami  continual  riot.  They  formed  paities 
of  Insure,  consisting  of  such  penona  as  pn>> 
fessed  their  resolution  to  die  rather  than  to  iaQ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy .<  Antonj  had  an 
officer  retained  to  put  a  period  to  his  lite  in  the 
supposed  extremity  in  which  this  choioe  was  to 
lie  made,  .and  Cleopatra  had  a  collection  of 
poisons  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  mklst  of  .this  seeming  indififereDoe  to 
life,  both  the  queen  and  her  lover,  however,  sufah 
mitted  at  times  to  make  advanr<*8  to'Casar,  and 
to  sue  for  mercy.  They  despatched  their  mes- 
sengers together ;  but  ss  Cleopatra  acnt,  00  her 
own  account,  presents  of  a  crown,  a  aoepCre,  and 
a  throne  of  gold,  and  privately  instructed  her 
agent  to  sound  the  disposition  of  CsMiar  with 
respect  to  herself,  this  crafty  fwlitkian  perceived 
that  she  wished  to  be  considered  apart  from 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  lor  a  aepa 
rate  treaty.  While  he  made  no  reply  to  AntonT, 
and  Jn  public  insisted  that  Cleopatra  herself 
should  surrender  at  discretion,  he,  in  private^ 
encouraged  the  <|ueen  to  hope  for  better  terms^ 
snd  even  to  imagme  what  he  supposed  her  vrill 
ing  to  believe,  that  she  might  still  make  soms 
impression  on  his  mind  by  the  charma  of  her 
person. 

As  Octavius  had  an  agent  at  the  court  of 
Egypt  to  insinuate  these  hopes,  and  to  cultivate 
the  aiaposition  which  the  queen  had  shown  to  a 
separate  treaty,  Antony  became  jealouH  of  the 
frequent  conferences  to  which  this  scent  was 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whip()ed,  and 
expelled  from  the  court.  Sensible,  however,  of 
the  enormity  of  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  4  !cta- 
vius  soon  alter  to  make  an  apology.  **  M^  misfor- 
tunes," he  said,  "have  made  me  pee^itih,  and 
this  felbw  had  provoked  me ;  hot  you  may  take 
your  revenge  on  the  person  c^  my  agent,  who  is 
with  you."  In  the  subsequent  pert  of  tliis  kuer 
he  put  Octavius  in  mind  of  their  former  inti- 
macy, of  their  near  relation,  of  tlieir  parties  of 
pleasure,  or  rather  dehaucbeiies;  and  observed, 
that  his  frolics  with  Cleo|iatra  did  not  deserve  to 
be  more  seriously  treated,  than  aflairv  of  the 
same  kind  in  which  they  had  (assed  some  idle 
houre  together.  He,  st  the  same  time,  deliverrd 
up  P.  Turvilius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  supposed  accessary  to  the  deatli  of  JuUua 
Casar,  and  who  had,  for  some  time,  been  attach- 
ed to  himself;  and  he  concluded  hia  letter  with 
some  expressions  of  magnanimity,  saying,  that 
he  was  willing  to  die,  provided  he  cook!  obtain 
any  favourable  terms  for  the  queen  of  FgypL* 

Octavius,  however,  continued  inexorable ;  and 
uiging  his  military  operations  on  both  frontien 

4  Flat,  in  Antonio.         5  Dm.  Cass.  Ub.  U.  a.  1L 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Eg]rpt,  got  poMMoon  of  Pe- 
lusi'jiii  and  of  Ptretonhim ;  of  the  firat,  it  was 
flaid,  in  ooneequence  of  hia  intriffuea  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  by  ner  connivance;  ofthe  aecond,  by 
the  entire  defection  of  the  troops  which  Ant(»n7 
had  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
who  now  became  an  acceanon  to  the  army  of 
bjfl  rival. 

Cleopatra,  as  if  aenrible  of  the  auapidoDa  she 
had  incurred  on  the  surrender  of  Peluaium,  and 
desirous  to  recover  the  con6deDce  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  person,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  biith-day  witn  unusual  splen- 
dour; and,  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  her  hav- 
ing  connived  at  the  foes  of  Pelusium,  delivered 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  who  had 
surrendered  that  place,  thai  be  might  atone  for 
hii  treachery  hyt.  suitable  punishment 

Antony,  observing  the  j>rogreas  which  his 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  being  weary  of  the  ptoj/edt  of  ending  his  life 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  resolution,  and  mustering 
what  forces  he  could,  both  bv  sea  and  by  land, 
was  determined  to  toy  the  fortune  of  a  war,  or 
to  die,  at  least,  swoixl  in  hand.  When  the 
enemy  advanced  to  Alexandria,  he  attacked  their 
cavalry,  and  put  them  to  flight  Encouraged  b^ 
his  success  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered  all  his 
forces  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August*  On 
this  day  he  proposed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
decision  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  i'  but 
the  E^ptian  fleet  beinff  ordered  to  begin  the 
action, /struck  their  cobuis,  and  surrendered 
themselves  without  a  blow.  The  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time,  deserted  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  in- 
fentry  bong  routed,  fled  into  the  city. 

Upon  this  {hspersion  of  all  his  forces,  Antony 
complained,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was  heard 
to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unhappy  author  of 
his  misfortunes  had  taken  refuge,  during  the 
actbn,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the  monument 
which,  upon  a  plan  of  great  magnificence, 
was  then  reoentlv  built  for  a  royal  sepulchre. 
Thither  she  had  already  transported  all  her 
jewels,  money,  and  most  valuable  eflfects.  The 
access  of  the  nlaoe  wascontrived  to  be  shot  from 
within,  in  sucn  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opmed 
without  great  labour.*  It  was  given  out,  that 
the  queen  had  rkired  in  order  to  kill  herself  at 
the  tomb^  in-  which  she  was  to  be  buried ;  and 
soon  after,  the  report  was  spread  that  she  was 
actually  dead. 

Antony,  being  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  ot  bis  eflRnts,  made  haste  to  follow 
the  supposed  example  of  the  queen,  and  gave  his 
swoni,  for  this  purpose,  to  Eros,  a  frem  slave, 
who  had  promised  to  use  it  when  required  in  the 
last  actbn  of  friendship  to  his  master ;  but  Eros 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise,  instead  of  killing  his 
master,  plunged  the  sword  into  his  own  bosom. 
Antony  then  snatching  the  weapon,  wounded 
himself;'  but  not  expiring  immediately,  he  was 
told,  as  he  lay  bleeding,  that  Cleopatra  was  yet 
alive,  and  safe  in  the  monument  Seeming  to 
revive  at  these  tidings,  he  gave  directions  that  he 
should  be  carried  to. her  presence.  Upon  his 
coming,  she  appeared  on  the  battlements,  but 
under  pretence  that  she  feared  a  surprise^  refused 
to  have  the  gates  unbarred,  and  made  it  neces- 


6  Orosiiu.  lib.  vi.  p.  968. 
8  Plat  in  Antoaio. 
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sary  to  have  him  towed  over  the  walla.  Although 
she  had  wished  to  disensage  hefBelf  from  this 
unfortunate  man,  and  had  even  submitted  to  be- 
tray htm,  now  when  she  saw  him  laid  at  her  feet 
expiring,*  and  covered  with  his  blood,  she  beat 
her  breast,  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agonies  of 
real  sufiering,  mixed  with  the*  affectation  of  pre- 
tended passbn. 

Antony,  having  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  express,  called  for  wine,  recovered 
strength  enough  to  utter  a  few  wdrds,  and  ex- 
pired :>*  thus  ending  his  life  in  the  fiffy-third,  or, 
acoordin|^  to  othera,  in  the  fifty-aixth  year  of  his 
age;>i  disposed  even  in  the  IsM  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  relaxation  in  riot  and 
debauchery;  and  verifving,  in  all  the  steps  of 
his  manhood  and  age,  the  chame  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  nis  youth,  and  his 
first  appearances  in  public  affairs.  He  waspos- 
seasea  of  talents  for  the  council  and  the  fidd, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  anv  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  afl,  except  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  moat  uigent  necesiity  of  his 
situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  be  some- 
times repaired  by  his  industry  and  vigour  the 
breaches  which  were  made  by  his  dissipation  or 
nefflect  In  consequence  of  liis  bonnexbn  with 
Juuus  Cesar,  and  of  the  place  he  gairted  among 
the  military  actions,  which  endeavoured  to  en- 
groas  or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
consider  the  R-oman  empire  itself  as  the  scene  of 
his  pleasures ;  and,  in  auuiig  at  the  aovereigntr 
of  tne  worM,  experienced  those  reverses  which 
fully  displayed  tne  versatility  and  instability  of 
his  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  deserted 
by  every  Roman  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  his  interest;  betraj^  b^  that  person 
to  whose  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrificed  hia  for- 
tunes, and  under  the  fetal  exfwrience,  that  the 
utuMst  efforts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  senna 
of  extreme  necessity,  will  not  always  retrieve  the 
errors  of  past  dissipation  and  folly. 

When  Antony  gave  himself  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  one  of  his  attendants,  extracting 
the  dagger  frcmi  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Octa- 
vius,  who  seeing  the  Weapon  stained  with  bbod, 
and  being  told  what  had  passed,  perhaps  in  imi- 
tation of  Julius  Casar,  who  is  said  to  have  wept 
for  -the  death  of  Pompey,  was  observed  to  shed 
tearB.13  Suetonius  reports,  that  lie  afterwards  de- 
sired to  see  the  body.>* 

Cleopatra,  as  soon  as  the  ^ne  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  had  recollected  herself 
sent  an  intimatbn  of  Antony's  death  to  Cesar, 
and  then  pittbaUy  indulged  her  hojjes,  that  the 
gmt  obstacle  to  her  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtain  tiuit  consideration  for  her  separate 
interests,  which  Octavius,  by  insinuatbns,  or 
expressbns  of  civility,  had  given  her  cause  to  ex- 
pect 

After  the  late  contest  was  in  a  great  measure 
decided,  the  victor  continued  to  encourage  the 
queen  of  Egypt  to  hope  for  a  separate  treaty ; 
and  amuseoher  with  civilities,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  uf  her  treasure,  and  to 
make  sure  of  her  as  a  captive  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
a  circumstance  esteemed  uf  the  highest  import- 
ance at  Rome ;  but  he  had  avoidea  coming  un- 


9  Dio.  Caai.  Ubc  Ti.  c.  10. 

11  Plat,  in  Aatooio. 

72  BiietOB.  in  Ocuv.  c  17. 
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dm  mnj  ewgageawnti  thtt  ihoiild  prsdude  faini 
liniii  toe  ftui  iMB  of  faif  victonr.  Upon  rooeiving 
bor  mfi— ge,  he  sent  Caiue  Pnien!«iQf, «  Romen 
knight,  ami  Epephfoditoi,  an  emencinted  de^ 
to  south  her  finn,  to  adimniiter  comfort,  and  if 
poMible,  without  idpokdng  aay  conditiona,  to 
■acorn  her  penon. 

What  Octavios  chiefly  appr^nded  fvom  tiM 
unfortonate  qoeen,  was  some  noknt  attempt  on 
her  own  life.  Hia  enuMaiiea,  therefore^  hairing 
tHLfEend  her,  at  her  own  eameat  reqaest,  to  ve- 
main  when  she  waa  until  the  funeral  of  Antony 
ehonid  be  over,  they  made  a  atrict  aearch,  in  or- 
der to  remove  firom  her  hands  evenr  weapon,  or 
ooppoeed  instrument  of  death;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  her  honour,  placed  a  guard  on  the 
raonumenL  They  prevailed  upon  her  after- 
wards  to  remove  to  the  palaoe^  whew  she  was 
attendbd  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  a 
■oveTeign.1  But  being  still  kept  at  a  distance 
lirom  C^Har,  and  in  sospenae  with  rasfiBCt  to  his 
intentioni^  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  and 
aaemed  to  meditate  some  desperate  purpose.  In 
order  to  divert  her  from  any  fetal  reaolotion, 
which  ought  deprive  Casai's  triumph  of  a  prin- 
cipal ornament,  she  was  told,  that  he  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartmenta.  Upon  this  intimation,  she  or- 
deied  the  chambers  to  be  .fitted  up  in  the  most 
elecant  manner,  and  deoomted.  in  partieubur, 
wiUi  the  picture  ind  bust  of  Julius  Casar. — 
When  the  expected  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
paid,  she  took  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
Caaar's  letters  and  memorials  before  her.  She 
hemlf  was  dressed  in  mourning;  which  she 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  timea,  to  become  hei^ 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  ex- 
pwsiion  of  tender  mebmcholy  that  rendeied  her 
person  and  her  state  mora  affecting.  When 
Octavius  presented  himself  she  rose  from  her 
couch ;  but  as  if  overawed  by  his  pcesencc^  with 
au  air  of  modesty  and  dejectioOi  nxed  hv  eyes 
on  the  ground.  In  accosting  him  she  called  him 
Master.  *'To  his  fether,'*  she  said,  "die  owed 
all  her  fortunes^  and  now  wiUingI  v  resigned  them 
to  the  son.  The  memory  of  the  graat  Julius 
shouki  be  a  sufficient  comfort  in  aU  her  afflic^ 
tions;  she  would  even  consider  him  u  revived 
in  the  pemn  of  his  son.  But  would  to  God," 
ahe  said,  bursting  into  teaia,  "  that  I  had  died 
before  him,  so  should  I  have  escaped  the  evils 
which  his  death,  and  the  consequences  of  it  have 
brought  upon  me !"  Octavius  bid  her  be  of  good 
eouraie;  and  assured  her,  that  no  hurt  was  in- 
tended her.  But  she,  observing  that  he  spoke 
these  words  with  coldness,  and  turned  his  eyes 
away^  threw  herself  upon  the  crouud  in  agonies 
of  despair.  '*  I  neither  wish,'*  sue  oaid,  "  nor  can 
I  continue  to  live.  I  should  have  died  when 
Cesar  fell ;  and  tliere  is  another  now  who  calls 
upon  me  to  follow  him;  suffer  me  to  rast  with 
him  on  whose  account  I  die."' 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on ' 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  ahe  might  be  aUowed 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
she  proceeded  with  all  the  appearances  of  an  af- 
fectionate widow  in  the  deepest  affliction  {  but, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  betrayed  the 
person  whom  she  now  appeared  so  much  to  la- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  her  team,  though  pre- 
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tended  to  be  shed  en  ■eeoant  of  tlm  dead, 
in  reaUty,  directed  to  move  and  to  win  lua  oar- 
vivii^  nvaL  She  still  trusted  to  tiie  eflfectattf 
her  beauty,  and  waa,  in  her  ppeaful  aatnalapB, 
what  ahe  oad  been  in  the  moat  aeraoaa  omtmdk 
of  stat^  a  mere  coqoBtte^  who  being  iwtanily 
dispoacd  to  violent  naaaion^  oonld 
character,  or  turn  ner  real  passious  to 
in  aerping  any  diigiiiaed  purpose  ef 
amfaitkm. 

The  scene  which  Cleopatm  acted  on  thm 
aent  ocraaioh,  in  whatever  degree  abe  ism  ^-^ 
sessed  by  real  or  afiected  desj^r,  Imd  on  other 
effect  on  Octaviol^  than  to  make  him  ivcbnUe 
his  intention  to  prevent  any  attempt  wUeh  she 
might  intend  to  make  against  her  own  fife. 
Efmpbmditus  had .  orders  to  watch  ber  with 
givat  diligence;  a  circumstaBce  from  wliicli  ahe 
bad  the-aagadty  to  infer  a  fixed  deteimaiMiion  lo 
carnr  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  She  waa  aosn 
connrmed  in  her  suspicions ;  having  voUHSgeact, 
that  Octavius  lumaelf,  being  to  maiek  hv  land, 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  cnildica, 
should^  sent  into  Italy  by  sea.  EquaU^nnxiow 
to  avoid  being  led  in  tnainph,  as  the  victor  was 
desirous  to  preaerve  her  for  this  purpose,  abe  la- 
stantly  took  meaautes  to  end  her  hfe.  Bnt  in 
order  to  dude  the  vkiUnee  of  har  kneper,  sin 
affiMsted  to  be  reaignedto  her  fete,  gave  an  invcn- 
torr,  and  ^leliverM  up  all  her  efiMta,  neaerving 
only  a  few  jewela,  which  iba  profeaaed  an  inten- 
tion to  deliver  with  her  own  oanda,  in  pneemt^ 
to-Livia  and  Octavia.  She  even  affioten  to  drea 
in  her  uanal  gay  and  anmiifiiena  naaiuker ;  aid 
pretending  to  have  aome  business  of  nonorqntyis 
to  communicate  to  Cnaart  '^^  (E*^  Epaphioditna 
a  feller,  and  chai;ged  him  to  deliver  it  with  hii 
own  handsb  It  contained  expresnons  of  czuka' 
tion  at  bavins  obtained  her  end,  and  having 
escaped  from  Ear  enemies 

Oetaviusi  on  seeing  this  kHuu,  inatantly  gaia 
orders  to  prevent  whi  he  npprabended  wna  ks 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  anrivnl  of  the 
raesaeoffer,  was  alreaiK  dead,  nnd  kud  upon  a 
couch  (M  state.  One  or  the  women,  wbo  Twalfj 
attended  her,  was  likewise  dead;  the  other  ana 
expiring;  but  while  the  meaaangerof  Odsmw 
was  entering  the  ohamber,  ohaervii^  that  the 
crown  had  fellen  from  her  «aiitreaa*s  head,  she 
made  an  eflbrt,  with  what  strength  ahe  had  left, 
to  rephce  it.  No  mark  of  violence  appeared  en 
the  body  of  the  queen,  except  a  small  {Ninotnra 
in  her  arm^  and  ahe  was  therefera  supposed  to 
have  died  of  a  venonsua  biti^  or  of  a  acnlck 
with  a  poisoned  inatrmnent  To  render  the  last 
of  these  conjecturaa  the  more  firobable,  it  waa 
said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  hair, 
the  point  of  .which  was  tainfeed  with  poinn. 
She  was  now  at  the  ane  of  nine-and-thirtr  year^ 
and  of  these  had  kve4  fourteen  yean  wnh  An- 
tonr. 

Ootavins,  being  disappomted  of  hia  design  to 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  in  his 
triumph,  had  her  effigy,  with  an  aapick  fixed 
upon  the  ana,  febricated  to  supply  her  phoe  in 
the  procession.  He  no  longer  kept  any  meai 
with  her  femUy  or  kingdom.  Cnaarion,  har 
supposed  by  Julius  Cnsar,  and  of  coune  a  r— 
tended  heir  to  Cnsar's  fiwtunasi  h^  too  high 
pretensions  to  be  spared;  endeavouring  to  anae 
lus  escape  into  Ethiopia,  he  was  taun  in  his 
flight,  and  killed.    Antyllasi  the  son  of  Antany 
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hj  Fuhky  being  of  aii  i^  to  VBoeiiw  impveMonf 
which  mwht  vender  htm  dengenHi^  wae  like- 
wne  eecnfioed  to  the  atkltj  of  the  oooqneror. 
He  had  takes  refuge  at  the  ahrine  of  JnliiieXIJs- 
mtt  hot  was  fomd  (rom  thence^  and  akin. 
The  other  children,  whether  of  CleoDatn  or  of 
Antony,  were  spend,  and  honourably  treated. 
Thooe  of  the  ktter,  hjr  Odaviay  bemg  near  rela- 
tions of  Caoar,  and  anerwaids  mtenurried  with 
the  reiffning  fiimily,  left  a  posterity  who  eacoeed- 
•d  to  the  empire.' 
Among  the  oartiaMMi  of  the  yanquidbed  party 
ordered 


who  wrre  ordered  fiir  execution,  only  two  or 
three  Romans  of  note  are  mentioned :  CaoidiDi^ 
who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  the 
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wreck-  of  hii  fintones  (  Caasins  ParmenaiL  n 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  atta^ed 
to  Bmtus  and  Caasiui^  but,  having  empk^ed  his 
wit  against  Octaviusi  was  received  by  Antony, 
and  lived  with  him  in  great  intimacy ;  and  Ovi- 
nius^  wbo^  having  been  a  Roman  senator,  is  said 
to  have  dq^raded  himself  by  takins  chaigiB  of  t^ 
manufiMtures  wluch  were  carried  on  ii^  the  pa- 
lace of  the  queen  of  Egypt 

In  limiting  the  seventy  of  his  exeeutkms  to 
these  examples^  Octavius  appeared  greatly  to  re- 
strain the  cruelty  which  he  had  formerly  exer- 
doed  against  his  enemies;  he,  at  the  same  timsL 
nve  proofr  of  his  munitonc^  by  rafcasing  all 
thoae  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria,  whe- 
ther as  prisoners  of  state^  as  captives,  or  hostaget 
fiium  foreign  nations.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

T%e  Merit  or  Demerit  ofPariiea  in  the  latter  Period  of  the  Roman  Pepublie^Reium  ^  Oete- 
vttu  to  Hofmt — flS»  Triumyiha  and  public  Entertainmente — Reform  of  the  Army — PropoeiHan 
to  reaign  hie  Pouter — Consultaiian  of  Agrippa  and  Meeeenae — Preludee  to  the  pretended  Re' 
eignatioii  of  Octaviue — Hit  Speech  in  the  Senate — Bis  Consent  to  retain  a  part  in  the  Govern' 
ment  qf  the  Empire^DietrUmtion  qf  the  Provineee^TSUe  qf  Auguetiu^The  EetabUahment 
qfAuguetue, 


ALTHOUGH,  in  oompUing  this  histoiy,  it 
has  been  intended  to  avoidf  expreiHonft  of  mere 
pniae  and  blame,  other  than  are  contained  in  the 
detail  of  &ct8  and  specification  of  characten ;  and 
to  state,  in  ever^  instance,  the  transaction  itself, 
lather  than  the  judgment  of  the  writer ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  where  questions  of  merit  or  demerit 
are  in  any  considerable  degree  problematical,  and 
where  readers  are  likely  to  take  opposite  sides,  he 
tew  may  be  indulged  in  some  general  discussion. 
We  may  suppose  the  Aoman  republic  to  have 

Men  hastentivz  to  its  ruin  from  the 
U.  C.  620.      sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tQ 

the  time  on  which  we  are  now 
XT.  C.  733.      entered.    A  great  revolution  has 

been  bo  long  in  d<;pendeooe,  and 
more  blood  has  boen  shed  in  an  age  of  boasted 
louming  and  politeneaa,  than  perhaps  has  been 
known  to  flow  in  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
barbarous  times. 

In  judging  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  tnoisaction,  we  may  form  our  opinions  now 
upon  speculative  considerationfl^  as  Ihe;^  them- 
BNves  joined  their  party  from  motives  of  interest, 
ambition,  or  public  virtue.  Although  it  be  al- 
lowed that,  in  point  of  justice,  we  must  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  wno  acted 
merely  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  alleged, 
that  Uke  event  has  had  the  efiect  of  an  experi- 
nftnt,  to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perform 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstandinir  the 
jostios  oi  theb  eaus&  the  circomitances  of  the 
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times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  thdr  soo- 
oeas  not  only  desperate,  but  in  a  groat  measure 
inexpedient  They  were  bom  to  a  repnbfic,  it 
is  true;  but  the  people  who  were  destined  to 
Sfovem  in  that  republic  could  no  k>nger  be  safdy 
intrusted  with  government ;  and  to  contend  2br 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  it,  was  a  dangerous  error,  for  which  the 
best  intentions  couki  not  atone.  Ev^n  the  Ro- 
man senate  itself  could  not  supply  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  over  a  doromion  of  such 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sdurees  of  cor- 
ruption. Its  own  memben  were  degenerated^ 
and  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  thdr  anoeston. 
They  were  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  homs^ 
which  was  to  be  supfdied  by  the  most  cmd  n|^ 
city  abroad,  in  the  pnivinoes.  Such  an  empoe 
couM  be  preserved  only  by  the  force  and  prompt 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  thereibie 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  be  alk^ged, 
was  seasonable;  and  Cato^  with  Cioero^  BruhH^ 
and  all  the  other  \mt^aaxiM  of  the  oommooweakh, 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  commendable 
zeal  for  liberty,  would  have  supported  their  fU- 
low-dtizens  in  their  pretemaons  to  flovemment 
after  they  were  unworthj  of  it;  in  ttas  atteoqit 
they  fell  a  necessary  surifioe  to  their  own  enor; 
and  in  their  ruin  niade  war  for  an  establishment 
better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  than  thatlbir  which 
they  contended  and  bled. 

In  this  manner  of  sUting  the  sahject,  we  hj 
the  task  of  vindkating  their  own  conduct  on 
those  who  endeavoured  to  pRaerva^  not  u|nm 
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those  who  defltroyed,  the  republic  But  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  oTmen  in  wo  ^Jiatant  a  scene, 
we  must  pot  proceed  on  oonoeptioos  drawn  Ufom 
the  experience  of  suboequent  fgesi  on  our  own 
predileetion  for  mooarchy  in  genera],  or  eren  on 
our  judgment  of  its  expedience  in  that  particular 
case ;  we  must  suppose  ourKlves  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  who,  in  the  result  of  this 
contest,  from  the  condition  of  equals,  were  to  be- 
oome  master  and  servant,  or  lord  and  vasmL  One 
party  strove  that  they  should  be,  masters,  the 
other  that  they  themselves  should  not  be  slaves. 
The  latter  contended  for  the  rights,  which,  to- 

g ether  with  their  feUow>citizens,  they  had  in- 
erited,  as  Romans;  thev  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  manners,  as  well  as  the  institutions,  of 
their  country,  against  the  destroyen  of  both. 
The  other  paity,  at  firat,  under  pretence  of  zeal 
lor  higher  measures  of  popular  government  than 
those  they  enjoyed,  cndeavournl  to  corrupt  the 
people  whom  they  .meant  to  enslave ;  and  having, 
upon  plausible  pretences,  got  possession  of  the 
sword,  they  turned  it  agauuist  the  established  go- 
vernment of  their  country.  Neither  of  those  par- 
ties,  probably,  stated  the  speculative  question 
which  we  may  now  be  inclined  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther republic  or  monarchy  was  besit  accommo- 
dated to  t^e  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its 
dominidn,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury! 

The  wise,  the  courageous,  and  th«  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  pSDwer ;  the  innocent  alone  are  en- 
titled to  freedom.  But  they  who  are  not  conscious 
of  having  forfeited  their  right  to  either,  aro  un- 
doubtedly justifiable  in  persisting  to  maintain  it. 
The  virtuous  who  resign  their  freedom,  at  the 
same  timel  resign  their  virtue,  or  at  least  yield  up 
that  condition  which  is  required  to  preserve  it 
Citizens  who  were  bom  to  inherit  this  condition, 
and  who  had  the  courage  to  harbour  and  to 
cherish  that  elevation  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
it,  were  entitled  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
post  of  honour  to  the  last,  and  must  for  ever  re- 
ceive from  those  who  respect  integrity  and  mag- 
nanimity the  tribute  of  esteem,  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  due  to  their  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  worid,  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
of  citizens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  who  had  studied  the  idSTaira  of 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils,  and 
in  the  command  of  its  armies;  and  it  will  for 
ever  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  they  acted  was 
expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  because  that 
scene  was  become  unworthy  of  their  presence. 

Some  of  the  chanctera,  indeed,  that  appeared 
in  this  cause,  ma;^  re<iuire  a  separate  treatment. 
In  that  of  Cato^  virtue  was  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sive and  comprehensive  leflection.  To  hiio  rec- 
titude of  conduct  was  In  itself,  without  rc^rd  to 
consequences,  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
punuit.  His  penetration,  as  well  as  courage,  in 
the  eariy  endeavoura  he  made,  and  in  the  manly 
steadiness  with  which  he  penisted  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  Cnsar  and  Pompey,  while  othefs  wa- 
veiM,  and  either  did  not  perceive  their  intention, 
or  tamely  submitted  to  them,  gave  him  a  striking 
superionty  over  his  contemporaries.'-    He  is  re- 

I  The  impression  of  Gsto'i  eharseter  remsined  m 
4sep  with  posterity,  as  well  st  with  the  immediste  wit' 
of  ois  eooduet,  that  no  aatbority  oa  the  part 


presented  by  Cicero^  in  some  instances^  as  retain- 
ing his  infiexihilitY,  when  some  degree  of  com- 
pliance was  more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic. 
The  same  censuie  has  been  repeated  by  others ; 
but  Cato  was  present  to  the  scene,  bad  no  by- 
views  to  mislead  him,  and  thero  is  not  any  reason 
toprefer  the  judgment  of  those  who  censure  him 
to  his  own.  Cicero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  occasions 
could  efiect,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  gained  the  aflections  of  Cesar  and  PoropeT 
to  the  ftpublic,  by  giving  way  to  the  arts  wucb 
they  employed  to  destroy  it 

The  fellow-sufferera  of  Cato  in  the  same  cause 
of  the  republic,  were  persons  of  a  dii&rent  cha- 
racter from  himself.  To  him  virtue  was  the  end. 
to  them  it  was  the  means  which  they  employea 
for  the  atteinment  of  their  end,  and  they  mea- 
sured advantages  by  the  success  of  their  purauitSb 
Cato  possessed  independence  in  the  courage  and 
resolution  of  his  own  mind^  they  sought  for  it  in 
the  institutions  of  their  country ;  they  wished  to 
preserve  their  owi>  rights,  and  would  yield  them 
to  no  individual  or  set  of  men  whatever.  This 
character  is  indeed  in  a  high  degree  meritorious; 
no  more  is  required  to  form  an  excellent  citizen; 
and  no  more  was  required  but  the  prevalence  or 
frequency  of  such  a  character  at  Rome  to  have 
preserved,  and  even  to  have  reformed,  that  sickly 
and  perishing  constitution  of  government 

Tne  natural  antidote  of  vice  is  restraint  and 
correction ;  but  in  great  disorders,  and  where  the 
system  itself  is  corrupted,  what  is  applied  for  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ease. They  who  peruse  the  history  of  Rome, 
under  the  continued  effects  of  a  revolution,  which 
is  now  accomplished  or  fast  approaching,  will 
find  no  cause  to  congratulate  the  world,  on  ite 
having  escaped  from  the  factions  of  Clodius  and 
Milo^  to  incur  the  evils  that  arose  under  Caius 
and  Nero. 

The  impossibility  of  preserving  the  republic, 
or  its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  empire,  is  no  doubt  the  most  plausible  excuse 
which  is  made  for  its  subversion ;  but  this  apo- 
logy neither  Cesar  nor  Pompe^  was  entitled  to 
make  for  himself.  Ciesar  afiected  a  2eal  for 
popular  government,  and  Pompev  strove  to  in- 
flame all  Its  evils,  in  order  to  render  himself  ne- 
cessary to  the  aristocracy.  Cesar  fomented 
political  troubles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  or  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to 
make  war  upon  tbem;  and  at  last,  under  the 
show  of  releasing  the  people  from  the  tyranny 
of  that  body,  drew  that  sword  with  which  he  ac- 
complished the  ruin  of  both. 

The  senate  indeed  had  many  difiSculttes  to  en- 
counter ;  that  of  protecting  the  provinces  from 
oppression,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
bere  were  concerned;  that  of  restraining  the 
tumults  and  disorden  of  a  licentious  peopfe,  led 
by  dififerent  fiictions,  desirous  of  change,  or  im- 

of  those  who  wished  to  traduce  him  had  any  eAct  It 
i«  remsrltable.  that  even  the  sfithority  of  the  Otsn 
did  not  lilence  those  who  in  other  Inntanees  Mibmit- 
ted  to  flatter  them,  nor  prevent  their  Joining  in  tlis 
praises  of  Cato.  Vitf  il  and  Horace,  thoush  coartien, 
could  not  be  restrained  on  this  aiil^t.  Vid.  iGiMi4. 
lib.  viii.  ver.  670.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  IS.  lie  was  revered, 
it  hat  been  said,  ratiier  aa  a  good  than  as  a  great  man: 
but  mankind  do  not  revere  witlioat  an  opinion  of 

Eat  ability,  aa  well  aa  benevoleot  intention.    YhL 
rd  Bolingbroks's  Patriot  King. 
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pilknt  of  fovemment ;  and  that  of  candflMiii^  * 
nretended  popular  aaemblT,  in  whom  llio  l^s- 
latkm  and  iOTerngnty  of  the  empire  was  noml- 
nallj  vested.  It  ifl|  tiowever^  difficah  to  judge 
how  far  oo  able  a  ooonctl,  while  thej  thi^nwelves 
leoMuned  in  any  degree  unoormpUK),  might  not 
have  found  anUdotea,  or  at  least  tempomry  expe- 
dients, to  apsist  every  other  evil,  if  they  had  not 
been  so  ably  attacked  as  thev  were  by  the  firrt 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  whojoined  intensts  together, 
to  break  down  thiie  defences  of  a  fortica%  whidi 
thev  afterwards  severally  intended  to  oocOpy. 

The  ordinary  train  of  afTaira  at  Rome  i  the  sub- 
stitution of  tumults  for  legular  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  the  practice  of  committing  the  provincesi 
with  so  many  resouroee,  and  the  oommand  of 
such  armies,  with  so  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  ambitious  dtiiens;  the  dimgefoai  powers 
which  accompanied  the  higher  offices  of  stateu 
without  any  check  upon  those  who  were  Inclined 
So  abuse  those  powers,  the  easy  recourse  whfch 
perKms  of  dangerous  preCensioni^  when  nnected 
oy  the  senate,  had  to  popular  riots,  under  toe  de- 
nomination of  Comitia,  or  Asiemblies  of  the 
People,  made  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  citizens  as  the  Ghaochi,  as  AjpuM- 
OS,  as  Marius  and  Cinna,  Ckidias  and  Miki^  it 
was  difficuk  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
dtiaens  as  Casar  and  Pompey.  it  was  altogether 
impossible;  or  nther  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  &t  was  In  their 
power  to  dispose  of  it 

The  first  class  of  these  adventurers  Were  mis- 
led bjT  their  passions^  or  feD  into  the  vices  of  their 
ntuatbn.  They  endeavoured  to  role  by  popular 
tumults  or  military  force,  and  when  they  couU 
not  pervert  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  state  to 
their  purpose,  employed  violence  to  set  them 
aside;  but  even  in  this,  b^  their  mutual  opposi- 
tion, th^  preserved  a  kind  of  balance,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to  re- 
mun. 

Pompey  and  Ccsa^  promoted  systematicallT 
an  the  evils  to  which  their  country  was  exposed. 
They  had  recourm  to  the  poputace  for  grants 
which  the  senate  refused;  they  prolonged  the 
term  of  provincial  appointments,  which  were  suf- 
ficiently dangerous,  however  short ;  they  united 
together  powers  that  were  sufficiently  dangerous 
when  separate;  united  the  command  of  armies 
in  the  provinces  with  the  suthority  of  offioe  at 
Rome ;  and,  instead  of  suspending  the  &te  of  the 
commonwealth  by  tlieir  mutual  obstrnctiDns  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  concerting  toge- 
ther their  measures  against  it ;  leaving  the  deci- 
sion of  their  respective  claims,  till  tftet  tihtty  had 
rendered  the  lepublic  a  neoesaary  prey,  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

Pompey  for  some  time  thought  himself  in  ac- 
tual pessession  of  the  monarchy ;  Cttsar,  in  the 
mean  time,  provided  the  most  eroetual  means  to 
lavish  it  fVom  him.  To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  repubHc  in  suds  handle  as  an  ^t*- 
cuse  for  their  having^  de6tro3red  it,  wete  to  oflfttr 
the  character  of  criminals  as  an  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are  abroad)  the 
traveller  must  be  robb^ ;  but  this  Is  not  in  ex- 
cuse for  the  crime.  Cssar  and  Pompey  are 
blamed,  not  becaoss  the  republic  had  an  eikd,  but 
because  they  thaoiKlves  wars  the  evib  by  whisk 
it  perished. 


The  AMSsity  of  sobmittmf,  «C  least  for  a 

time,  to  the  government  of  tinm  men,  had  been 
repeatedly  experienced  by  the  KomaiM)  and  was 
80  in  the  hignest  degree  at  the  time*  to  which 
these  observations  lewr ;  but  this  will  not  justify 
the  prrtensions  of  every  profligate  penon  who 
may  alTect  to  place  himself  in  the  statioa  of  so- 
vereign. If  upon  this  ground  Calo  and  Brntus 
were  to  ht  blanied  for  resisting  the  power  of 
Cttsarf  the  last,  in  his  turn,  must  be  blanied  for 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  dti- 
sens,  In  th^  respective  agcsi  lor  njectiii|r  the 
advances  which  w«re  mode  by  Matiofs  Cinna, 
Catillite,  and  other  profligate  adventurers,  who 
attempted  to  phtce  themsdves  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

of  the  two  CiBsars,  the  first  posseaaed  the  la- 
lent  of  Infhietidngf  of  gaining,  and  employmg 
men  t6  hla  jMirposct  beyond  any  other  person  that 
is  known  in  the  hktort  of  the  worid;  but  It  is 
surelv  not  fhr  the  good  oi  mankind  that  be  should 
be  idfflired  In  other  respects.  To  admire  even 
his  clemency.  Is  to  mistake  pdiey  and  conning 
for  humanity.  The  second  Cttssr,  in  the  part 
which  he  acted  against  the  republic,  is  in  many 
respects  more  excusable  than  the  fint.  He  en- 
tered the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  foithcr 
advanced,  when  his  countrymen  had  submitted 
to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a  perpetoal  dSifr- 
tatorship^  and  when  he  himself  was  oonaideRd 
ss  the  heir  of  a  person  who  had  poaaEsiJtd  this 
pre-eminence.  He  was  therefore  at  least  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  an  hereditary  prince,  who  may 
be  alkmed  to  consider  sovereignty  as  his  Mith- 
right,  and  who^  however  he  may  be  disponed  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind,  has  a  right  to 
maihtain  his  own  station,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  acquit  himself  sufildently  of  his  doty,  by 
making  a  proper  use  of  his  power,  withoot  being 
under  any  obligation  to  resign  it,  or  to  admit  ot 
improper  eneroeditnenta  upon  the  estate  to  which 
he  is  bom. 

The  first  Cftsar  strove  against  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  their  own  rights  and  those 
of  their  country;  the  second,  ahhoogh  he  sue* 
oeeded  to  the  same  ouarrel,  and  sctuaOy  paid  no 
respect  to  the  repubnc,  more  than  waft  neoesasiy 
to  cover  his  dedgn  a^dnst  it,  yet  appears,  more 
than  the  finft,  in  the  Ushtof  a  person  who  strove 
only  with  the  rivals  c7  his  own  amlatioD,  and 
with  his  Gompetilon  for  the  succeasion  ii  hb 
undo  and  adoptive  ftthet',  who^  having  declared 
him  the  heir  or  his  fortune,  gave  him  a  pretence  to 
support  the  pre-eminence  he  himself  nad  gained. 

This  apdogy,  nevertheless,  though  more  pow- 
erful in  its  appteation  to  the  case  of  the  second 
C«sar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  very  imperfect 
in  Us  appUoation  to  either.  If  Octavios  had 
been  educate  under  any  impiessions  of  here- 
ditary lifffat  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  RoBoan  i^ 
bublk,  ttie  late  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
derived  his  suppoaed  right,  and  the  aubaeqaent, 
though  temporary,  Te-estabOshment  of  the  ccan- 
monweaHh,  wludi  he  witnesned.  and  which  fas 
M«tended  to  approve,  were  sufficient  to  have  nn- 
oeceived  him,  and  to  have  taught  him  the  pan 
whifch  h^  had  to  act  as  a  Roman  dtfaeen,  and  the 
modesty  with  whkh  he  oi^t  to  ha>e  waited  for 
the  legal  age  and  the  constitutiona]  election,  m 
onlBrio  obtain  thoss  offices  of  slate  to  wfaieh,  ia 
conunsn  with  the  other  dtiaens  of  RB—Li^aBB> 
IWmi  tto^oiM  high^  «MMad  him. 
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Ootwiui^  howffvr,  b  aot  jMiliapt  to  be  tried 
■0  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  Roman  citiMa  born 
to  tha  fepublic,  as  in  that  of  kadtf  of  a  part^, 
"born  at  a  time  when  the  mmprtitimi  iar  auperi- 
4iiity  was  mefml,  and  when  lowmgnt^  or  death 
wen  the  utcmativea  to  be  choeen  1^  pemone  of 
auch  rank  and  pnteneiooeae  hbown.  In  this 
capacity  he  afRMted  what  hie  gmnd-unde  and 
adoptive  fiuther  had  taught  him  to  aim  at;  the 
wippieesioo  of  civil  govenunent,  and  the  lainoval 
of  aU  his  own  oompetitore  imt  power. 

As  Pompey,  with  Cato  and  the  principal  sap- 
porters  of  the  eenate  had  sunk  under  tne  first 
Caear,  so  Bnitus^  Cassias,  and  the  other  ne- 
atorars  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  last  of  the 
ftmily  of  Pompey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anto- 
ny, and  Lepidus;  and  the  two  last,  in  their  turn, 
having  sunk  under  Octavius,  this  succsssfiil  ad- 
venturer now  lemains  sole  eommaader  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  sole  master  of  all 
its  provineesj  from  the  banks  of  the  EUiphmtes 
to  tne  sea  of  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
mighty  sovereignty  being  now  at  least  decided, 
it  remains  that  we  obeerve  what  new  form  the 
world  is  to  receive  under  the  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ter, or  what  mighty  harvest  u  to  be  reaped  bj 
him  who  is  in  possessbn  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
nskw  enabled  to  sather  what  so  many  heroee  had 
sown  or  pbntec^  and  what  so  many  pvetendesB 
Co  the  earoe  object  would  have'  lavished  or  torn 
'firom  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  havinfi,  in  other  situ^- 
4iens,  conducted  his'afiisdrs  wiith  so  much  dia- 
erotion,  as  well  as  enterprise,  contiiwed  in  his 
preeent  elevation  to  exercise  the  same  profitable 
virtues.  In  the  severities  which  he  had  ibrmeriy 
practised  against  those  who  oppossd  him,  there 
was  suAcient  evidence  of  a  enm  and  sanguina- 
Tv  nature,*  and  it  weve  monetrous  to  suppose 
that  the  murders  whieh  wen  perpetrated  by  his 
order,  or  with  hie  conerat,jcould  be  justified  by 


the  necessity  of  aJEdra  in  which  his  engaginfr  at 
•n  was  criminal.  But  as  the  honor  of  Byfia'e 
oruekiee,  stHl  remaining  in  the  minde  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  gnat  bar  to /the  success  of  any  similar 
usurpation,  and  suggssted  to  JufiueCassr,  in  the 
beginning  of  hie  career,  an  opposite  course  of 
demency  and  mercy ;  so  the  fate  of  this  last  ad- 
venturer, who,  after  having  shown  mercy  to 
many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  thkow  he  haa  epared,  probably  sog^stsd  to  the 
triumvirate  the  necessity  of  eecuring  themeelves 
befom  tbev  affiwted  the  reputation  of  mercy,  and, 
as  ws  shall  see,  sugKested  to  this  heir  of  G 


the  caution  not  to  affront,  eo  directly  as  the  other 
bad  done,  that  reirablican  spirit,  whose  efiects  he 
had  oocaebn  to  dfread. 

Octavius,  thouflh  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the 
capacity  of  a  eoMier,  being  equally  master  of 
every  necessary  aitifioe,  had  recoum  to  the  use 
of  clemency  when  it  suited  tbeetate  of  his  afifairs. 
His  steps  became  gradually  lees  bloody,  fW>m  the 
finit  filial  proscription  to  the  last  victory  which 
he  obtainea  over  Antony;  and  in  this  he  reversed 
the  order  that  was  observed  by  the  first  Caaar, 
beginning  to  affect  moderation  in  a  period  of  the 
war,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  military 


1  See  t**e  History  of  the  Proscription,  sod  his  at- 
tondanoe  at  the  lecrifloes  or  •xscutions  done  at  Ftni* 
sia.   ChictoB.  iaCouv.  c  U, 


executions  of  the  other  w«n  o  ostf^ved  to  ban 
become  more  decisive  and  bloody. 

In  the  whole  manaflcment  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  Ostavhis  bad  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Btatin^^  himeelf  as  a  Roman 
coMul,  merely,  he  disoontinoed  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  in  onfer  to  strip  his 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  chaxacter.  To  avoid 
appearances  which  miffht  divide  anv  part  of  the 
Roooan  people  against  aim,  be  overlooked  Anto- 
ny ontirdhr  in  Uie  [netended  quarrel  with  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  or  he  affected  to  consider  him  as 
a  nerson  umiersome  fetal  delusion,  and  in  haoaid 
or  becoming  a  tiaitor  to  his  own  oountnr.  fiom  his 
attaohaoent  to  a  stranger  and  an  artful  woman. 
The  war  was  declared  against  the  queen  of 
Egypt  alone,  and,  Idie  any  other  fi)i«ign  war. 
was  undertaken  by  Ootaviua  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  conanl,  and  with  an  obeervanoeofaUthe 
usdal  fimna  of  the  commonweakh. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  employing  dia- 
guisee,  which,  though  too  thin  to  concni  the 
truth,  fiamlehed  his  own  paity,  at  l^iat^  with  a 
pretence  ibr  aqpporting  hmi,  and  considerably 
helped  him  forwards  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
designs.  AfiTecting  to  be  no  more  than  consul, 
or  oedinaiy  raagisSate,  he  ezenascd  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in  the  western 
mmvinoss}  and  hastpnipd,  by  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  and  the  auppression  of  his  rivals  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  himself 
eoually  sovereign  in  the  east.  In  the  absence 
or  this  consul  the  affiun  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  permilted,  as  usual,  to  devolve  on  his 
nominal  colleague,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  both 
consuls^  to  devolve  on  the  oflBcer  that  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  bends  of  Mcoenai^  a 
peraon  known  for  the  minister  or  confidant  of 
Octavius,  without  any  other  rank  or  title  ^  of- 
fice in  the  oommonvrealth.  These  dreumstsncea 
were  sufiScient  to  discredit  the  profeeeions  wliKh 
he  continued  to  make  of  hb  znl  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  rspubfic ;  but  when  it  is  convenient 
for  partin  to  be  deceived,  they  shut  their  eyes 
upon  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  expon 
the  deoeptkMi. 

It  was  not  indeed  neceesary  at  present  that  the 
people  should  be  imposed  upon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  head  of  the  army  to  reign  with  an  absolute 
swi^  in  Italy  and  over  all  the  western  provinces. 
As  the  troops  who  were  actually  under  anna 
kwked  fiirward  to  their  general  br  future  pro- 
visions and  settlements,  so  the  veterans  toea 
established  in  the  country,  looked  up  to  him  bm 
the  guardian  of  their  property,  and  considered 
bis  power  as  the  principal  security  of  what  they 
poeKesed.  If  it  were  nereesaiy,  in  this  case,  to 
preeerve  the  appearances  of  civil  government,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  citizena^  it 
was  equally  neceeaary  to  preeerve  the  reality  of 
abeolute  power,  in  order  to  gratify  the  army,  and 
in  order  to  continue  to  the  veterans  the  pnncipal 
security  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  And 
this  wary  politician  accommodated  himself  with 
uncommon  discernment,  to  the  fiseliags  or  preju- 
dicnof  both. 

The  superior  address  of  Octavius,  in  the  con- 
test with  Antony,  gave  continual  prenges  of 
victory  on  hi»  side;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  its  final  decision  at  Actium,  and  to 
the  last  close  of  the  scene  in  Egypt,  partizans 
wen  continiially  passing  from  the  toeing  to  the 
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winninff  nde.  Upon  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  the 
▼ictor,  Uioiigh  pretending  to  act  in  the  capecity 
of  Roman  consul,  did  not,  as  in  fonner  times,  re- 
fer to  the  senate  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in 
his  conquest ;  nor  did  he  wait  the  formality  of  a 
commission  horn  Rome,  authorising  him  to  settle 
the  provinces.  He  named  ajfovemor,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  repair  of  all  the  public  works, 
which,  on  account  of  their  eflect  in  distributing 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  made,  in  that  king 


by  their  being  neglected  in  the  late  troubles^  had 
occasioned  much  distress. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  a  prindpa)  gra- 
nary for  the  supply  <n  Italy,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  consequence  had  been  severely  felt  in  the 
late  interruption  of  its  exports.  Octavius  there- 
fore took  measures  to  secure  his  possession  of  a 
country,  by  which  he  observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  camtal  of  the  empire  might  he 
greatly  affected.  Ue  deprived  the  Egyptians  of 
all  the  forms  of  their  monarchy;  and,  in  order  to 
efhot  the  memory  of  their  national  indepen- 
dencf^  and  to  discontinue  pretensions  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Aleiandria  used  to  support  by 
tumults  and  revolts,  he  abolished  all  their  public 
assemblies  and  national  councils.  He  forbade 
the  resort  of  Elgyptian  nobles  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  Egypt  As  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  might  still  exist,  under 
the  cuius  of  this  late  opulent  monarchy,  or  under 
the  remains  of  Antony's  party  there,  some  sparks 
of  fire  which  the  ambition  or  intrigues  of  any 
oonstderable  partizan  might  kindle  mto  a  fiame, 
he  chose  for  governor  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  person 
of  equestrian  rank  and  moderate  pretensions,  not 
likely  to  harbour  ambitious  designs ;  and  ihade 
it  a  rule  to  have  similar  qualifications  in  future 
governors,  and  to  perpetuate  the  other  parts  of 
an  establishment  which  be  now  made,  for  the 
preservation  of  so  important  a  territory,  and  the 
government  of  so  factious  a  people. 

While  Octavius  made  these  arrangements  in 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  the 
late  queen,  and  part  arose  from  the  contributions 
which  he  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  *the  kingtlom.  And 
being,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  pecuniary  engagements  he  had  come 
under  to  the  army,  ahd  enabled  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  populace  of  Rome,  whose  favour  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy ;  but 
having  stopped  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  wlute  the 
army  m  separate  divisions  was  moving  to. the 
westward,  he  jpessed  the  winter  at  this  [Mace,  de- 
ferring his  arrival  at  Rome  until  the  troops  should 
be  assembled,  and  every  other  circumstance  pre- 
pared for  the  triumphal  entries  he  meant  to  make 
mtb  the  capital. 

During  nis  stay  in  Samoa,  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  provinces  vied  with  each  outer  in  de- 
monstrations of  submission  to  his  person,  and  of 
seal  for  his  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Per- 
gamus  and  Nicomedia  made  offer  of  divine  ho- 
Doura  to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  temple  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these 
honours.  Those  of  Epbesus  and  Nicsa,  as  being 
more  modest  or  more  delicate  in  their  fiattery,  di- 
rected this  compliment  to  his  adoptive  fiither,  the 
lata  Cosai,  to  whom,  together  with  Roma,  con-| 


sidered  as  joint  dettiei^  they  firopoauJ  to  end  a 
shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time^  atmilar  or  more  im> 
portant  tributes  of  adulation  and  aervifity  wen 
paid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  all  tlie  hcooun 
with  which  the  republic  had  been  accoatbmed  to 
reward  the  eminent  service  of  her  citixena,  had 
been  for  some  time  lavished  on  thoK  who  were 
most  Buooesaful  in  subverting  her  govemoieDt: 
and  these  honoura  were  now  heaped  on  Octa- 


dom,  a  great  and  important  object  of  state,  and  ^us  with  a  profVision  proportioned  to  the  as- 


cendant he^  had  gained  by  the  sappreaoon  of  all 
his  competitors.  The  statues  wmch  had  been 
erected  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  broken 
dowiL  and  the  name  of  Marcus  ibr  ever  foiUd  in 
that  family :  as  if  the  extinction  of  this  rival  were 
ah  end  of  every  war,  notwithstanding  that  many 
hostile  nations  were  yet  in  arms  oq  Uie  frontierB 
of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  were  oslenta- 
tiously  shut,  and  Octavius  declared  to  be  the  re- 
storer of  peace  to  the  world.  -A  tiiumphal  atcfa 
was  erected  at  Brundusium,  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  supposed  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  ahoie. 
The  anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  of  his  victo- 
ries were  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of 
thanksgiving,  and  his  name  vras  to  be  inserted 
in  the  hymns  or  public  prayera  which  were 
statedly  sung,  or  offered  up  fi»r  the  aafecy  of  the 
commonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  white  Oe- 
U.  C.  734.  tavius  was  still  at  Samos,  be  being  ad- 
^^  mitted  a  fifth  time  into  the  offin  of 
£?^r'^''oonsul,  the  senate  and  people  touk  an 
jfpuieiu»,  ix  otXh  of  allegiance,  or  m  words  mora 
Kal.  Julii  neariy  corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
P0iit.  Faler.  their  language,  took  an  oath  to  ob- 
MmoIo,  ^^g  Yi\B  acts  ,and  decrees.  They 
declared  him  tribune  of  the  people  for  an  anh- 
raited  time,  and  extended  the  powers  of  this  office 
beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  the  dty.  They  or- 
dain^, that  from  thenopforwani  the  apoeals 
usually  made  to  the  people  shoukl  be  made  to 
Cesar  alone,  and  that  m  criminal  judgment^ 
what  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  an  act  of 
grace  provided  for  the  pardon  of  criminals  when 
condemned  only  by  a  single  vcte  of  majority, 
should  from  thenceforward  be  ascribed  to  hi^ 
snd  consequently  be  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
Vote  of  Cesar.' 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people  now  rushed  into  servitude,  had 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  des^n  with 
which  the  partizans  of  the  republic  had  prepared 
the  first  Cesar  for  his  fate.  The  retainen  of  the 
victorious  paTty  raised  the  03^  of  adulatun,  and 
they  were  toUowed,  in  expressbns  of  servility,  by 
persons  who  wished  to  recommend  themselves 
m  the  most  early  advances,  or  who  dreaded  be- 
ing marked  out  for  resentment  in  case  they  ap- 
peared to  be  tardy  in  expressing  their  xeaL  But 
what,  under  established  monarchy,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  duty  and  the  lovalty  of  aubjedsio 
their  sovereign,  and  like  filial  araxtion,  though 
sometimee  partial  and  misplaced,  is  always  a  vir- 
tue, and  salutary  to  mankindt  in  aoch  lapad 
transitions,  from  the  pretensions  of  dtiaens  to 
the  submission  of  slaves,  is  a  mortifying  example 
of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to  which  human 
nature  is  exposed. 

The  apparent  servility  of  all  ordeis  of  men 
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under  the  turorpation  of  Julhu  Ceear,  probably 
inspired  the  security  which. gave  the  conspira- 
tors sOch  an  advantage  against  him.  The  ex- 
ample, however,  put  Octavius,  though  less  ex- 
posed, much  more  on  his  guard ;  and  may  serve 
to  account  for  many  of  ttw  precautions  he^  took, 
and  for  many  of  the  forms  he  observed,  in  the 
Bequel  of  his  grpvemment  He  had  occasion,  in- 
deed, to  expenence,  in  his  own  person,  that  his 
precautions  were  not  altogether  unn^cessanr.  In 
the  midst  of  the  late  demonstrations  of  joy  for  his 
victory,  there  wew  still  a  few  who  whetted  their 
swortfs  in  secret  against'  him,  as  the  cause  of  their 
public  degradation,  and  the  author  of  their  pri- 
vate wrongs.  Lefidus,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
fraded  triumvir,  and  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutus 
y  his  sister  Junia,  incited  probably  by  this  do- 
mestic example,  and  by  so  many  motives  of  a 
private  and  public  nature,  had  procured  some  ac- 
complices, and  was  preparing  to  cut  short  the 
usurpation  of  Octavius  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
But  this  deaign,  no  way  justified  by  any  consi- 
derations of  prudence  or  public  utility,  was  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  of  Aiecenas,  and  ended 
in  the  execution  of  the  young  Lepidus,  and  in 
the  imprisonment  of  his  mother  Junia,  who  re- 
mainea  in  confinement  until  she  was  admitted 
to  bail,  at  the  humble  rec^uest  of  her  husband, 
the  late  triumvir  and  associate  in  the  empire  with 
Octavius  and  Antony,  and  who^  to  the  other 
marks  of  the  humiliation  which  he  now  endured, 
joined  that  of  beins  overlooked  even  by  those 
who  were  soppoeca  to  have  suffered  by  his 
tyranny.' 

Octavius  having,  by  his  stay  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  disconcerted  the  effect  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  ffiven  sufficient  time  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army,  and  the  other  apparatus  or  his  tri- 
nmph  into  Italy,  set  out  for  tnat  countr^^,  and  in 
his  way  visited  the  scene  of  his  kte  victory  at 
Actium.  At  this  place,  Apollo  being  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  wonnnip,  he  had,  immediately  after 
the  action,  selected  from  the  captures  a  galley  of 
each  rate  to  be  placed  as  an  offering  to  the  god ; 
and  at  Toryn6,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  straits, 
where  his  own  army  hao  been  stationed  before 
the  engagement,  he  directed  a  city  to  be  ndsed 
under  tne  name  of  Nicopolis.*  ^ 

The  conqueror,  upon  nis  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
received  by  Politus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  consul  at  the  resignation  of  Apulrius, 
and  whO)  though  now  his  colleague,  dropped  the 
pretension  to  equality,  and  perrornoed  the  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving  which  tiad  been  appointed 
for  his  safe  return.  Octavius  hitherto,  either  h/ 
the  nature  of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  t^n 
enspignl,  or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  vtK  been 
entitled  to  a  triumph ;  or  being,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  avene  to  ostentation,  he  had 
neglected  to  avail'  himself  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  himself,  in  appearance,  was  no  way 
governed  by  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
public  opinbn,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the 
impressions  which  even  pageantry  makes  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefore  determined  to  exhibit  three  serrate 
triumphal  pruOeasions.  The  first  for  his  victory 
over  the  ranonians,  the  Japydes,  and  the  Dn- 
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matiana ;  the  second  for  his  victory  at  Actium  { 
and  the  third  for  the  conqueit  of  E^ypt  In  the 
first  of  these  triumphs.  Carious,  by  whom  tho 
war  of  Illyricum  hau  bc«i^  chiefly  conducted,  was 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
whose  auspices  the  subject  of  triumph  had  been 
gained.  In  the  third  was  exhibited  a  scenes 
which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly  sur- 
passed any  of  the  former,  being  enriched  with 
the  treaaure  he  had  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  wiih 
various  trophies  constructed  from  toe  s)ioils  of 
that  country.  Among  these  were  carried  the 
effigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  aspick  repre- 
sented on  her  arm.  This  pageant  wa«  followed 
by  her  surviving  children,  w£>  were  led  as  cap- 
tives. 

In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  re- 
marked, which  indicated  considerable  innova- 
tion in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  had  been  usual  for  the 
officers  of  state  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  advance 
before  it  into  the  dty.  In  conformity  with  the 
first  part  of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  other 
magistrates  met  the  procession  at  the  gates ;  but 
suffering  the  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  fell 
behind,  and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capitol. 
Here  he  deposited,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  six- 
teen thousand  pondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  filly  millions  in 
Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling;^  and  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony'dutriboted  a  thouaand  aestertii.  or  above 
eight  fwunds  of  our  mone^  a  man  to  toe  troops ; 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounced  to  a  sum 
of  near  a  million  steriing.  To  che  officers,  be- 
sides his  pecuniary  bounty,  be  gave  honorary 
rewards.  To  Agnppa.  in  ^rtkular,  he  gave  a 
blue  ensign  in  token  of  tiis  aaval  victories ;  to  the 
people  he  ihade  a  donatio*  of  four  hundred  ses- 
tertii, or  about  three  poinds  five  shillings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  corn  from  the 
public  granaries;  di^harged  all  tliat  he  owed, 
remitted  all  the  <^bts  thai,  were  due  to  himself, 
and  refused  all  che jpresento  which  were  ofTeied 
to  him  from  <Ae  different  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy. 

These  accumulations  and  distributions  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tionf  of  proaperous  times,  produ<xd  great  or  very 
g^wtsible  effects  in  raiiiiing  the  price  of  houses^ 
Ands,  and  other  articles  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circumatance 
which,  joined  to  tlie  new  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  being 
shot,  as  a  signal  of  universal  peace,  made  these 
triumphs  of  Octavius  appear  an  era  of  felicity 
and  hope  to  the  empire. 

They  were  followed  by  other  magnificent 
ceremonies ;  the  dedicating  of  a  temple  which 
had  been  erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  opening  of 
a  great  hall  which  had  been  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Julius  Caraar.  In  that  hall  was  placed 
a  niAed  statue  of  victory  which  had  been  brought 
from  Tarentum;  and  there  too  were  hung  up 
the  trophiea  whicti  had  been  collected  in  Egypt 
The  statue  of  Cleopatra,  in  gold,  was  placed  in . 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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shrine  of  Julius  Cossr,  as  well  as  those  of  Jupi* 
ter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  decorated  with 
many  ensi^s  or  hedges  of  victory. 

On  occasion  of  these  solemnities,  a  variety  of 
ffantes  were  exhibited :  that  of  Troy,  in  pardcu- 
br,  was  now  instituted,  being  a  procession  formed 
by  youth  of  high  rank,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  led  by  Maroelius  and  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  the  stepson  of  Octavius.  Races  were  run 
in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  by  persons  of  hi^h 
rank ;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  m 
which,  to  the  suppomd  disgrace  of  the  times,  it 
is  remarked,  ttiat  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
of  ^uintus  Ventelius,  was  one  of  the  combatants. 
Numerous  parties  of  captives  from  the  Dad  and 
Suevi,  in  a  form  that  mi^^ht  pass  for  real  battles, 
were  made  to  flight  for  their  liberty,  that  was  |)ro- 
poaed  as  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Many  exhibi- 
tions were  made  of  hunting  and  baiting  of  wild 
beasts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamos  or  sea  horse,  animals,  till  then,  un- 
known at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  enter- 
tainments, which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
vius either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  be  taken 
ill,  and  left  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  with 
many  other  members  of  their  body,  to  increase 
the  solemnity,  feasted  the  people  in  their  turns.1 

Such  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
for  public  favour,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
]^ubuc.  maintained  in  the  capital  the  considera- 
tion they  had  gained  by  their  services  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  the  continuance  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  effect,  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  species  of 
courtship,  were  become  insensible  to  any  other 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  ready  to 
Darter  a  political  consequence,  which  they  were 
no  longer  fit  to  tnjov,  for  a  succession  of  sports 
and  entertainments  that  amused  their  leuure,  or 
for  a  distribution  ot  bread,  which,  without  the 
usual  and  hard  condit^ns  of  industry  or  labour, 
helped  to  sive  them  sub^tence. 
"  It  is  observed,  that  ir»  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyptian  war  wa&  yet  in  dependance, 
a  concourse  ot  Roman  citize^^  assuming  the 
powers  of  the  people  in  public  ab^mbly,  bestow- 
ed on  Statilius  Taurus  by^  a  fom^l  decree,  in 
return  for  his  munificence,  in  exhibi&qg  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  blasts,  the 

Srivilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  >fretoi8. 
to  irregular  and  absurd  were  become  thfcnto- 
ceodings  of  what  were  called  the  assembii^^t^f 
the  people;  and  the  wary  Octavius  could  not 
overlook  the  efifcct  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
consent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
But  while  he  indu'ged  the  people  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  amusement  and  dls«i{)ation,  he  gave  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  military  arrangements, 
and  took  measures  to  secure  the  possession  of 
that  principal  support,  on  which  sovereignty,  in 
such  an  empire,  must  be  founded.  He  had 
experienced  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
armies  ill  governed,  and  knew  that  a  power  may 
become  insecure,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained.  When  to  the  troops,  which 
he  himself  commanded  in  Sicily,  were  joined 
those  of  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the 
engine,  become  too  unwieldy  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  without  any  other  principle  of  goveru- 
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ment  but  fear,  might  baffle  Us  skill  to  comhsflt 
it  He  learned,  upon  that  oocaskm,  thai  the 
considerations  of  civil  justioe,  and  the  iieticct 
which  is  paid  to  some  form  of  political  aahonli- 
nation,  are  necessary  even  to  thie  disapUiie  and 
order  of  a  military  establishment 

Upon  this  account,  Octayius^  immedMCelT 
after  his  vi(:torips  in  Sicily,  had  proceeded  witfa 
great  address,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  the  Icgiona, 
by  dismissing  strangers  and  fugitive  slayca,  and 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  tbenceforwMd  to  be 
confined  to  citiaens  of  Rome.  The  denomiaa- 
tion  of  Roman  citizen,  indeed,  waa  no  loneer  ap- 

Eropriated  to  the  descendants  of  the  AJoan  or 
labin  colony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  Italy.  It  bad  been  oomiiM- 
nicated  to  many  cities  and  provinoes  beyond 
these  limits,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  easich 
greater  propriety  than  ever,  to  he  extended  to 
the  free,  or  well-bom  and  respectable  deea  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  By 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  annj  to  th 
name  of  respect  and  of  real  privikne,  O^evii 
restored,  in  some  degree,  the  connection 
the  civil  and  military  honoma,  taught  the  eol 
to  value  himself  on  his  oonditioo  as  e  cia 
and  the  citizen  to  consider  as  an  boooor  the 
name  of  a  soldier. 

Upon  this  arrsngement,  the  oommander  ia 
chiet  of  the  army,  aa  first  magirtrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  claim  to  obedienei^ 
and,  joined  to  his  military  power,  had  an  aotho- 
rity,  derived  from  a  principle  of  justice  and  of 
civil  right,  without  which  armies  are  no  moia 
than  companies  of  banditti,  whose  foioe  may  be 
occasionally  turned  against  the  person  who  leedi 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assembled  at  Rome,  on  nrresiwi 
of  the  late  triumphal  processions,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  what  were  intended  aa  tin 
ordinary  statbns  in  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
stations,  the  principal  were  on  tne  Eaphialea,  oa 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danube ;  but,  bdfote  tbk 
distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some  tioofak^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  late  signal  of  gcncnl 
peace,  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of  the  empii^ 
particularly  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  ia 
the'interior  parts  of  Spain,  and  on  the  oonfiocs 
of  Macedonia,  recmired  attention.  To  the  lint 
of  these  quarters,  rfonius  Gallus  was  aent  to  re- 
duce the  Treviri,^  who^  in  conceit  with  soow 
Grerman  nations,  made  incursions  into  UaoL 
Statilius  Taurus  was  sent  into  Spain,  against 
the  Astures  andCantabri,>  and  Marcus  Ciaasn^ 
^m  Macedonia^  had  orders  to  repreaa  the  incvr- 
aioht  of  the  Daa  and  Bastami,  Scythian  nation^ 
who  hbd  passed  the  Danube  and  the  monntaias 
of  Hsmda,  and  who  bad  taken  pnasfiisiuu  of 
some  districU  in  Thrsce;  but,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  CrassoA,  they  repassed  tliose  moun- 
tains, and  left  the  Ronoans  again  in  poaseanon  of 
the  lands,  which  they  had  formeriy  oocopied  ia 
that  quarter.4 

The  officers  employed  on- these  different  oer- 
vices,  were  no  longer,  as  formeriy,  supreoie  in 
their  respective  stations,  and  ocpountaMe  only  to 
the  senate  and  people ;  they  were  underalnod  to 

8  The  Biihoprick  of  Treves. 

3  The  inhsbiunu  of  what  is  now  ealM  A«wte 
and  Caniabria. 

4  Oio.  Cass.  Ub.  lyii.  c  M-«7.    Tadt  Aa.  lik  It. 
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be  fieutenaQti  of  a  superior  officer  acting  as 
general  governor  over  all  the  provinces,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  empire. 
This  supreme  command  Octavius  held  under 
the  well  known  name  of  imperatory  which  was 
usually  given  in  the  field  to  victorious  generals, 
and  which  he^  contrary  to  former  pfactice,  now 
retained  even  in  the  city ;  and,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe,  gradually  appropriated  to 
himself  and  his  successors. 

In  the  character  which  Octavius  now  assumed, 
he  united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
people ;  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
name  of  triumvir,  he  affected  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore  the 
ordinary  magistrates  and  officers  of  state :  but 
to  a  peison,  who  valued  safety  no  less  than 
power,  such  an  establishment  was  far  from  being 
sufficiently  secure.  The  dignities  of  consul 
censor,  arid  tribune,  being  by  the  constitution  of 
the  republic  separate  and  temporary,  the  unpre- 
cedented conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
in  the  same  person,  was  a  palpable  imposition, 
which  could  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported by  f>roe;  and  depending  on  the  army 
merely,  without  any  plea  of  right,  presented  an 
object  of  ambitiqn  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
bnng  an  army  in  support  of  his  claim. 

These  considerations,  probably,  suggested 
to  Octavius  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  his  title.  He  had  hitherto  kept  pos- 
session of  the  government  under  various  pre- 
tences; but  never  declared  any  intention  to 
realize,  or  to  perpetuate  the  sovereignty  in  his 
own  person.  For  some  time,  he  hc^  professed 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
relation  Julius  CaMar.  Next,  he  pretended  to 
remove  some  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the 
commonwealth ;  and,  last  of  aP,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  Antony,  who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
quarrel  between  them,  he  suggested,  was  likely 
to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
caprices  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  vied  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
the  commonwealth,  mutually  challenged  each 
Dther  to  resign  theit  unconstitutional  powers; 
and  each  retained  his  own  powe^  under  the 
single  pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  arms^  until  he  should  have  secured  the  re- 
public against  the  designs  of  his  antagonist 

This  pretence  being  now  removed,  it  was  be- 
come necessary  that  Octavius  should  more  fully 
explain  himself  and  declare  upon  what  footing 
he  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  republic  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  cut  ofi]  and  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire  centred  in  himself;  but  he 
had  ezperienceu,  in  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
army,  tne  precarious  state  of  his  authority  over 


in  general  were  disposed  to  submission,  yet  the 
vio^nce  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  ezv 
pose  themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions in  the  civil  line,  but  militaiy  officers  like- 
wise, might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  and 
choosing  rather  to  claim  preferments  and  honours 
as  their  right,  than  as  the  gift  of  a  masterj  might 
publicly  spurn  his  authority,  or  employ  against 
nin^  the  hands  of  some  secret  assassin,  whom 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  wpuld  protect, 
and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Cesar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relying  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  as 
on  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
found  persons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  sovcmment,  com- 
bined for  his  destruction,  and  lie  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  excessive  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  afiected  to  hold 
his  power.  His  successor  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  by  nature  more  cautious  and  had 
less  ostentation,  so  he  was  taught,  by  this  alarm- 
ing example  to  disffoise  his  amlntion,  or  to  pro- 
ceed less  directly  to  nis  objfct. 

Octavius,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  secure  liis  power,  still 
thought  it  necessary  to  afi'ect  a  purpose  of  re- 
signing it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  go- 
vernment: It  is  reported,  that  he  even  held  a 
serious  consultatijn  on  this  subject  with  his 
urincipal  advisers  and  confidents,  Agrippa  and 
Mfecenas.  This  fact  may  be  questioned ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entirely  made  up  of  artifice,  and 
design,  it  is  not  unrciisonable  to  suppose  that  he 
wished  to  disguise  his  thoughts  even  to  his  most 
intimate  counsellors,  or  to  secure  their  approba- 
tion before  he  disclosed  his  real  intentions. 

Agrippa  and  Mecenas  are  said  to  have  been 
of  different  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of 
their  master's  resignation ;  and  the  question  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  debated  in 
this  famous  council,  has  furnished  a  curious 
theme  to  historians  and  rhetoricians.  Agrippa 
encouraged  Octavius  to  persist  in  his  supposed 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  supported  this 
opinion,  by  stating  the  advantage  or  republican 
goyemmcnt.  "It  is  the  tentlency  of  the  re- 
publif,"  he  said,  **  to  multiply  examples  of  great 
men ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  nwnarohj  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  one  person, 
the  pretensions  and  the  elevation  of  many.  Un- 
der the  first  spedes  of  government,  the  Roman 
state  has  attained  to  its  {)resent  greatness ;  under 
the  second,  it  may  languish,  and  sink  to  the  level 
of  other  nations."  £^  put  Octavius  in  mind  of 
hii)  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Roman  people^ 
for  whose  rights,  while  he  took  arms  against  the 
murderers  ot  his  fiither,  he  had  always  professed 


men,  who  were  directed  by  mere  caprice  or  per-  the  greatest  respect : — bid  him  beware  of  the  re- 


sonal   attachment,  without  any  acknowlec%ed 
title  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
odious  at  Rome ;  it  appeared  as  a  direct  attack, 
not  only  upon  the  forms  of  the  Roman  republic, 
but  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  right 
of  0very  citizen  who  pretended  to  oonsideration 
and  power  proportbned  to  the  rank  of  his  fomily 
or  his  personal  qualitiea;  and  though  the  people 


proaches  he  must  incur,  if  it  should  now  appear, 
either  that  he  had  formerly  employed  the  pre- 
tence of  filial  duty  as  a  cloak  to  his  ambition ;  or 
that,  now  finding  the  people  at  his  merc^,  ha 
neglected  their  rights  tne  moment  it  was  m  his 
power  to  violate  them  with  impunity. — He  men- 
tioned the  danger  of  attempting  to  reduce  into 
servitude  a  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  nol 
only  to  freedom,  but  to  dominion  over  oth«r 
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iiationi;~tbe  dilficoltiet  that  mutt  anw  in  the 
government  of  m  great  an  empire ; — the  thorns 
that  are  for  ever  mened  in  the  pillows  of  kings ; 
— the  dangers  to  which  he  must  be  exposed,  from 
persons  who  should  feel  themselves  injured  by 
nis  selling  the  covemroent,  or  who  should  think 
themselves  entitled  to  supplant  him,  and  whose 
courage,  in  every  attempt  against  his  person, 
woulcf  be  extolled  as  a  noble  effort  of  patriotism 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  oountrr. 

Mccenas  took  the  opposite  side,  and  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  a  new  specira  of  government, 
in  circumstances  so  different  from  those  in  which 
the  republic  .bad  been  formed.  "  So  great  an 
empire,"  he  said,  "surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  secret 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opiiuons  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
serve  him.  The  time,  when  the  republic  might 
rely  on  the  virtue  and  moderation  ot  the  greater 
part  of  her  citizens  is  now  no  more;  men  are 
governed  by  ambition  or  interest,  and  if  one  ner- 
son  decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretenaers 
win  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  republic  asun- 
der by  their  ware  and  contensions."  He  ob- 
served, that  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  Octavius 
had  liaced  bira  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealtn ;  that  he  ought  not  to  despise  its  gifts,  or 
to  thiow  ihb  Roman  people  again  into  a  state  of 
conhiSion  and  anarchy,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  destined  to  save  them.  From  these  topics, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  such  a  go- 
vernment, delivered  maxims  that  contain  we 
wisdom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at  regulations 
calculated  to  preserve  some  species  of  civil  con- 
stitution, yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and,  according  to  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  speech,  suggested  at  this  conference  most 
parts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually  carried 
mto  execution.^ 

In  the  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  said, 
that  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
emhracetl  the  opinion  of  Msicenas;  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  counciW.  They  appear  to 
have  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  had  in  this  conference  treated  bis 
friends;  that  he  should  propose  to  rcsun  his 
power,  affect  to  make  his  continuing  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  deliberations,  and,  by 
these  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  end,  some  previous 
tieps  were  yet  to  be  taken.  Much  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  his  power,  to 
reconcile  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  case  of  an^ 
competition,  to  recommend  himself  to  tlie  public 
choice ;  but  some  caution  was  still  to  be  employed 
in  bringing  forward  a  question,  relating  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  government,  or  the 
Ycstnratian  of  the  republic  The  senate,  on  whose 
readily  embracing  and  acting  the  part  that  was 
expected  from  tnem  tbe  whole  depended,  was  to 
be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  all  memhen^  who 
were  by  the  love  of  republican  government,  or  by 
any  other  circumstancesi  likely  to  mar  the  de- 
ngn.  A  single  voice  in  this  assembly,  given  for 
receiving  the  demission,  which  Octavius  was 

1  Die  Cass.  lib.  Ul.  c  1— «r. 


about  to  ofler.  miffht  have  greatly  diaeoiieeeted 
his  project,  obligefr  him  to  throw  aside  faia  die- 
guiM^  and  might  have  made  it  neoeasaxy  for  liidi 
to  continue  holding  by  force  what  be  wished  to 
»w>e  f***^^®  ^y  consent,  or  even  to  have 
U.  0.  725.  pressed  upon  him  by  tbe  intcwfa  of 
Jiii»waC3r  »ll  o^dere  of  men.  In  order  to  nihi- 
cSHryi.  ^'^^  ^^  dispositions  with  which  he 
M  Jtgrirp^  nlwBdy  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
senate'and  the  people,  be  himeli^  in 
conjunction  with  Agrippa,  entered  on  tbe  office 
of  consul  for  the  nxth  time,  divided  the  laaoes 
with  him,  as  usual  in  the  purest  tnnes  of  tbe 
republic,  and  in  all  the  exertions  of  their  ao- 
thority,  or  in  the  diacharse  of  their  comnann 
duties,  knowing  how  little  he  had  to  appreheul 
from  the  preteosbns  of  his  colleague,  affected 
to  nnk  with  him  on  the  most  perfect  rating  of 
equality. 

The  new  consuls,  in  proceeding  to  their  prin- 
cipal object,  which  was  to  reform  tbe  senate,  end 
to  fill  it  with  yuch  memben  as  were  likely  to  c«>- 
operate  in  the  design  they  had  formed,  ofobtain- 
ing  for  Octavius  the  sovereignty  by  a  fannai 
rx>n8ent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  usual,  of  all 
the  different  ordera  of  the  commonwealth ;  end 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  late  troubies^ 
much  proppTtv  ss  well  as  pubhc  honours  in  their 
power,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  enrich,  as 
well  as  to  promote  those  whom  they  wisbcu  to 
oMige;  and  accordingly  made  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  estates  and  dignities,  aa  plainly  showed, 
that  obsequiousness  to  the  will  ofCaaar  was  the 
road  to  distinction  a  t «  'brtune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  people,  the 
Roman  citizens  were  found  to  amount  to  four 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thooaand 
men  fit  to  carry  arms.^  So  much  had  their  num- 
ber, without  any  increase  of  population,  aog- 
mented  by  the  continual  admission  of  the  free- 
men of  entire  towns  and  provinces^  upon  the  rails 
of  the  people. 

The  senate  had,  during  tbe  devastationa^  and 
in  the  event  of  the  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  those 
who  made  its  principal  ornament,  considered  as 
a  republican  council,  but  had  even  undergone  a 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  its  memliers.  It 
consisted  now  of  persons  occasionally  intruded 
by  the  parties  lately  contending  for  superiority ; 
many,  in  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who,  during  the  late  struggles,  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  patron.  Tbcee,  mose 
especially,  it  was  tbe  obj^  of  Octavius  to  re- 
move ;  but  beipg  desirous  to  court  all  oiders  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  set  aside  his  enemies,  he  ai^ 
fecteid  a  reluctance  in  expelling  particular  per* 
sons,  and  recommended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  disqualification,  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw their  names. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  fifty  sena- 
ton  retired,  probably  most  of  them  conscious  of 
a  disaffection  to  the  reigning  power.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  more  were  struck  off  the  rolla.  In 
discharging  this  invidious  service,  Octavius  waa 
ffuardeu  by  ten  choaen  senators^  who  surrounded 
ms  person  with  concealed  weapons,  and  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  cased  in  armour  under  his 
robe.    He,  at  the  same  dme,  endeavoured  to  pal- 
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liate  the  mwentj  of  bw  oemaici  in  diflerent 
wayi^  Bufferinff  thoie,  who  wen  excluded  from 
the  wnate,  ■dfl  to  retain  the  dieaa  of  that  onler, 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  public 
plaoei,  the  usual  precedence  of  the  eenatorian 
rank.  Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 
itself  nx»re  independent  and  more  respectable,  he 
raised  the  money  qualification  of  a  senator  from 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces;' 
amd,  without  any  personal  imputation)  affected 
to  exclude  some  senators  for  the  want  of  this 
new  qualification ;  others  he  contrived  to  gain  by 
a  very  artful  method  of  bribery,  alleging,  thaU 
the  public  should  not  be  deprivra  of  the  services 
of  worthy  citizens  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  fortune,  he  from  his  own  coflers,  made  up 
the  estates  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 
fication. A  striliing  instance  of  the  policy  in 
'which  he  excelled ;  at  once  the  most  enectuial  to 
obtain  his  purpose,  and  the  most  artful  to  pal- 
liate or  to  conceal  his  design. 

By  the  forms  which  the  present  consols,  Oc* 
tavius  and  Afrippa,  affected  to  observe  in  the 
discharge  of  tneir  public  duties^  the  rejHiblic 
seemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  Gtuintus 
Statilius  was  tempted  to  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date in  free  election  for  the  ofi^  of  tribune ;  but 
in  this  instance,  Oetavius  thought  himself  obliged 
to  resume  the  character  of  master.  Although  he 
employed  the  forms  of  the  republic  to  recondle 
the  minds  oU  men  to  his  government,  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  what  hmi  a  tendency  to  ravish 
that  government  out  of  his  hands^  or  to  embnul 
him  m  conteste  with  the  people :  he  therefore 
commanded  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune 
to  withdraw  his  pretensioni^  and  not  to  awaken, 
bj  his  unseasonaole  canvas,  the  turbulent  dispo- 
sitions which  had  formerly  so  much  afilicted  the 
state. 

In  the  arte  which  were  practised  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  shows)  processions,  and  public 
entertainmento^  always  made  a  part,  and  they 
operated  on  this  people,  perhaps  operate  on  all 
mankind,  with  such  powerful  efiects,  as  not  to 
be  overlooked  without  the  danger  of  misteking 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  most  import- 
ant events.  Octeviiu^  aware  of  th'is  drcum- 
fltance,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, having  temples  and  other  public  works 
executed  with  great  magnificence,  celebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with  many 
pompous  enterteinmente  and  shows ;  he  fiirnish- 
ed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  circus  and  theatres 
with  continual  enterteinments^  with  the  fighte 
of  ffladiatora^  and  the  baiting  or  hunting  of 
wild  beastsi  While  he  thus  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple in  their  usual  vices  of  idlsness  and  dissipsr 
tion,  he  avoided  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancell- 
ed ail  arrears  doe  to  tbe  treasury  within  the  city, 
and  increased  fourfokl  the  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn.  To  these  popular  arts,  he  joined  a  species 
of  amnsstv  of  all  past  oflences  and  differences; 
repealed  aU  the  acts,  which,  during  the  late  vio- 
lent times^  the  spirit  of  a  party  had  dictated ;  and, 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  were 
conacbtts  of  having  taken  part  with  has  enemies, 
he  gave  out  that  all  papers  or  records  seiied  in 
^SJP^  upon  the  final  reduction  of  Antony's 
Fiarty,  were  destroyed;  though  in  this  Dion  Cas- 
sius  oontrsdicto  uo^  and  aUegea^  that  soch  pa- 
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pen  were  preserved  and  afterwards  employed  m 
evidence  against  perKms  whom  he  thought  pio- 
per  to  oppress.^ 

At  the  ckee  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oo* 
tevius  bud  down  the  fasces,  and,  agreeable  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
^declaration,  that  be  had  faithfully,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
stetion.  Beiriff  destined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  1'26»  ofiice  of consulfor the folbwing year, 
he  resumed  the  ensigns  of  power; 
fZT^rfT  ^^  thinking  the  senate  and  people^ 
M  Jtfrtfpa  ^y  ^®  *^P  ^  ^^  already  taken, 
///.  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  subjeet 

he  meant  to  bring  under  considera- 
tion, he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprised  them  with  a  direct  and  full  resttrnstion 
of  all  the  extraordinary  powen  which  he  held  in 
the  empire.  This  sol^n  act  he  accompanied 
with  a  speech,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  having  committed  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Beinff  sensible  that  his  sincerity  would  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  his  having  taken  tlie  most  eflec- 
tual  measures  to  obtain  and  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment was  but  ^ifi  ill  indication  of  his  intention  to 
resign  it^  be  emi>loyed  a  ^rni  part  of  bia  ha- 
rangue m  removing  suspicions^  not  merely  by 
assurances  of  sincerity,  but  by  aigumente  Kke- 
wke  drawn  from  general  topics  of  probability  and 
reason.  To  this  purpose,  he  observed,  that  manr 
persons^  who  were  tnemaelves  incapable  of  such 
intentbns,  might  doubt  bis  sincerity,  and  that 
many,  who  could  not  behold  a  superior  without 
envy,  would  be  dbposed  to  misrepresent  his  ae- 
tiona;  but  >'iat  the  immediate  execution  of  the, 
purpose  he  had  declared,  would  remove  every ' 
douDt,  would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny^ 
entitle  him  to  credit,  and  to  their  just  esteem. 

"  That  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  retain  the» 
govemmeBt,"  he  sakl,  "no  one  will  question. 
Of  my  enemies,  some  have  suffered  the  just 
effecto  of  their  own  obstinacy,  and  othen  having 
experienced  my  clemencv,^  are  fully  reconciled. 
My  friends  are  confirmed  in  their  attechment,  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
ua  and  by  a  participation  in  the  management  of 
anairs.  I  have  no  real  danger  to  fear,  and  any 
alarm  I  might  receive,  would  only  hasten  tfaie 
proofo  I  am  in  condition  to  give  of  my  power.  I 
nave  many  allies^  and  numerous  forces,  well  at- 
tached to  my  peraon ;  money,  magaxines^  and 
stotes  of  every  description ;  with  what  is  of  mora 
consequence  than  all  these  put  together,  I  am 
plaoed,  by  the  choice  of  the  senate  affld  people  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 

*<  What  I  now  do^  I  hope  will  explain  my  past 
sctions,  and  silence  those  who  impute  my  ioimer 
conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  suppose  that  I  am 
not  now  sincere  in  the  resignation  which  I  pro- 
fess to  make.  Having  the  sovereignty  at  present 
in  my  possession,  I  renounce  it,  and  deliver  into 
your  hands^  the  army,  the  state,  the  provinceiL 
not  merely  in  the  condition  in  which  1  received 
them,  but  in  a  oonditkm  much  improvcd'by  my^ 
exertions. 

"  Let  this  action  then  evince  the  sincerity  of 
the  declarations  1  made,  when,  beins  engaged 
in  the  |^  unhappy  contest,  I  professed  th^  mj 
intentions  wen  to  obtain  iustice  agvinst  tba 
murderers  of  my  father,  and  some  relief  to  tha 
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eommonwealth  from  the  evib  with  whieh  it  was 
afflicied. 

,  "I  wish,  indeed,  thst  this  task  had  newer 
been  impoeed  upon  me ;  that  the  republic  had 
never  «tnod  in  need  of  my  lervioes,  and  that  the 
Iktal  diviaiona  we  have  ezperienoeid,  had  never 
taken  place.  Bat  since  the  fates  had  otherwise' 
dAcreed,  and  since  the  repablic,  young  as  I  was, 
lequired  even  my  aasiatanoei  I  declined  no  la- 
bour, I  shunned  no  danger,  I  made  efforts  above 
my  years  and  my  strengdL  Neither  toil  nor 
danger,  the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  the  thraats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumults  of  the  seditious,  nor 
the  fury  of  those  who  opposed  roe,  could  turn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got myself;  I  became  altogether  yours.  The 
event,  with  respect  to  you,  is  known ;  for  my- 
self^ the  only  reward  I  desire,  is  the  seijito  of 
having  delivered  my  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  having 
restored  you  to  the  state  of  ne^ice  and  tranquil- 
lity which  you  now  enjoy.  W  ith  these  advan- 
tages, resume  your  poutical  trust,  and  the  forms 
of  your  constitution ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
vinces, and  the  direction  of  your  militaiy  forces; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  were  laid  down  by  your  ancestors. 

"My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served the  moderation  with  which  1  have  fre- 
quently declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
which  you  offered  to  raise  me  above  tlie  level  or 
my  fellow-citizens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  sppear  a 
folly,  that  having  such  an  empire  in  my  power, 
I  choose  to  resign  it  If  I  am  supposed  to  have 
any  regard  to  justice,  what  more  just  than  that 
I  s^uld  restore  to  you  what  is  your  own  1  If 
I  am  supposed  to  be  governed  by  prudence, 
what  more  prudent,  than  to  withdraw  nrom  trou  ■ 
ble,  from  general  envy,  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies'!  If  I  am  supposed  to  aim  at  glory, 
the  great  object  for  which  men  have  most  wil- 
lingly exposed  themselves  to  hazards  and  toils, 
wluit  more  glorious  than  to  dispow  of  empire  to 
others,  and  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  honours 
of  a  private  station  1 

'*  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  my  father's  memory,  and  may 
do  so  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  prefer  to  any 
other ;  that  he,  being  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  refused  t^  accept  of  it;  ana  that  I 
m^selfl  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty, have  resigned  it  To  these  actions,  the 
conaoest  of  Gbol,  of  Mysia,  of  ^ypt  and  Pa- 
nonu^  the  victories  obtained  over  Pharnaces,  Ju- 
ba,  Phraates,  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  BritLsh  sea,  though  &r  exceeding  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  times,  are  yet  oi  inferior  ac- 
count :  even  the  merit  of  having  conducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhappy  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged,  the  having  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  withstood  our  reformations^  the 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  pacific 
and  well  inclined  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
having  by  moderation  and  clemency  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  greatest  evils,  are  not 
comparable  to  this;  That  win^  in  a  condition  to 
rri^n,  we  have  not  been  intoxicated  with  power : 
neither  couhl  he  be  seduced  to  accept  of  a  crown 
which  was  offered  to  him,  nor  I  to  retain  a  do- 
Uttnion  which  b  actually  in  my  hands. 


"I  do  not  mentkm  any  past 
tentation,  or  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the 
tage  it  gives  me,  hot  merely  to  shosr,  tliadt  I  know 
the  value  of  my  present  conduct,  uid  have 
it  my  chmoe,  lieaiuae  I  think  it  im 
than  any  other  conduct  I  could  fadd. 

"  I  might,  indeed,  (not  to  drag  any  more  the 
name  of  my  &ther  into  this  ai^gumem,)  dbd- 
lenge  any  one  to  compare  with  myeeir  in  the 
part  which  I  now  act    Bdni^  at  tlie  bead  ci 
great  and  well  appointed  amuea  attached  to  mj 
person ;  being  master  of  the  aeas  witfain  the  pi- 
lars of  Herciues;  of  all  the  towns  and  piu%imei 
of  this  mighty  empin%  without  any  forrigu  tm- 
my,  or  domestic  sedition  to  molest  me;  haa^ 
cheerfully  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  auwfui£a 
in  profound  peace,  7  now  vril!ing;ly  and  of  mt 
xiwn  accord  resign  the  whol^  from  a  iMaid  te 
my  felbw-citizen^  and  from  a  re^iccA  far  lb 
laws  of  my  country. 

"  What  I  have  to  apprehend,  is  not  yunr  in- 
sensibility to  the  merit  of  what  I  peiCitm,  bat 
your  doubt  of  its  reafity,  and  of  the  aineeritv  of 
my  intention ;  but  you  give  credit  to  illnstriocs 
examples  recorded  of  former  times.  Yoo  adniil 
that  the  Uoratii  and  the  Dedi,  that  Macsos, 
Curtius,  and  Regulus  exposed  themaelws  lo 
danger,  even  rushed  upon  certain  deaUuuioa  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  reputation  after  deatk 
Why  should  not  I,  to  enjoy,  even  duiing  siv 
lifetime,  a  fame  hr  superior  to  tb^^ra,  perfias 
the  action  which  I  now  propose?   Were  the  aa- 


dents  alone  possessed  of  magnanimity  ?  or  is  the 
age  become  oarren  and  unabled  to  Donig  folk 
such  examples'! 

"  Think  not,  however,  that  T  mean  to  leviw 
the  late  public  distmctions,  or  propoae  to 
the  government  to  an  unruly  and  fiMtiou 
tude.    No;  broken  with  toiL  aiM|  overwhrlaier} 
with  hbour  as  I  am,  I  should  prefer  death  t» 
such  a  desertion  of  the  paUie  caase.     To  yoo, 
my  fiithers,   who  possess  wisdom   and  vntas 
equal  to  the  trus^  I  resign  this  govemmenL 
Weary  with  eoUdtude  and  care,  1  retire  fran 
that  envy  which  the  best  <^  men  cannot  escape, 
and  prefer  the  glories  of  a  private  life  feo  the  dsn- 
gers  of  empire.    To  your  jodgmenls  and  k>  thsr 
multiplidty  of  oounsd  which  most  in  wisdooi 
ever  excel  the  reason  and  understanding  of  aar 
single  person,  I  now  commit  the  repobKc    I 
therefore  adjure  you,  in  considerition  of  any  ser- 
vice  which  I  mav  have  rendered  to  mj  eeontiy, 
either  in  a  dvil  or  military  capacity,  that  joa 
will  sufler  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  and  give  me  aa 
opportunity  to  evince,  that  I  know  how  to  obey 
aa  well  as  how  to  command ;  and  that,  while  ia 
power,  I  imposed  no  condition  upon  othem  with 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  myaelf  wiDoig  t» 
comply.    In  this  capacity,  my  conseienoe  teOi 
me^  that  unguarded  and  unattended  I  may  rely 
for  safety  on  your  affection,  and  that  I  have  ns- 
thiiig  to  fear,  dther  in  the  way  of  violenoe  or  in- 
sult   But,  if  there  should  be  a  danger  firani  any 
secret  enemy,  (for  what    person   ever  paiwrii 
through  scenes  hke  those,  in  which  I  have  acta^ 
without  creating  some  private  enemies  ?j  it  ii 
better  to  die,  than  to  purchase  seeoiitj  by  en- 
slaving my  country.  If  the  event  shoold  be  ftfsl, 
posterity  at  least  will  do  me  the  juatioa  to  own, 
that  so'&r  from  asking  a  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bkKxl  of  other  mm,  I  have  he^ 
resigned  one  at  the  bund  of  my  own.    Who 
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ever  wioogi  mei  w3l  have  the  iminortal  codi  and 
joo  linr  tCeir  enemiet ;  they  will  periabi  as  the 
murderera  of  my  &ther  have  perished,  leavinff 
their  names  as  monuments  of  (uvine  iustioe  and 
wrath.  In  this,  every  one  has  had  ms  just  re- 
tribution i  my  fiitber  is  placed  among  the  gods, 
and  is  vested  with  eternal  glory ;  his  murderors 
have  oodeigone  the  poniuunent  due  to  their 
crimes. 

"  AH  men  are  bom  to  die ;  hut  he  who  dies, 
as  weU  as  hves  with  honour,  in  some  measure 
disappoints  .his  ftte,  and  acquires  a  species  of 
immortal  life.  1  have  lived,  as  I  triist,  with 
honour;  the  other  and  lass  arduous  part  of  my 
task,  I  hope  is  likewise  in  my  power.  I  now, 
therefore,  restore  to  you  the  arms,  the  govern- 
ments, the  revenue,  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
the  oommonwcaitb.  Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
greatness  of  the  object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  re- 
ceive it  too  lightly  on  the  other.  My  counsel,  in 
what  relates  to  matters  of  moment,  shall  be 
firoely  given. 

"  Let  the  law  be  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
conduct  In  the  administration  of  government, 
a  determinate  order,  though  attended  with  some 
incQQLveniency,  is  praferahle  to  fluctuation  and 
frequent  change,  which,  aiming  at  improvement, 
renders  the  condition  of  men  precarious  and  un- 
certain. 

"  In  private,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
comply  with  the  laws ;  not  as  persons  who  aim 
at  impunity  merely,  but  as  persons  who  aim  at 
the.  rewards  which  are  due  to  merit 

"  Commit  the  provinces,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  to  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  do  not  env^ 
each  other  the  emoluments  that  attend  the  pubbc 
service ;  strive  not  for  profit  to  yourselves,  but  for 
security  and  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth; 
reward  the  &ithful,  punish  the  guilty;  not  only 
,  consider  the  public  property  as  too  sacred  to  bie 
invaded,  but  consider  even  your  private  posses- 
sions as  a  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  state. 
Manage  well  what  is  your  own ;  covet  not  what 
belongs  to  othen ;  wrong  not  your  allies  or  sub- 
jects; do  not  rashly  provoke  any  power  to  hos- 
tility, nor  meanly  stand  in  fear  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  your  enemies.  Be  always  armed, 
but  not  against  each  other,  nor  against  those 
who  are  inclmed  to  peace.  Supply  your  troops 
regularly  with  whst  is  appointed  for  their  pay 
and  subsistence,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted 
to  supply  theipselves  by  invading  the  property 
of  their  fellow-cithens ;  keep  them  under  strict 
discipline,  that  they  may  respect  their  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  public  peace,  and  not  become, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  force,  a  school  for 
violence  an^  the  commission  of  crimes. 

**  Such  in  general  are  the  rules  of  your  con- 
duct, of  which  it  IS  not  necessary  to  make  the 
particular  applications :  these  are  suflkiently  evi- 
dent One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  before  I 
conclude.  If  you  conform  yourselves  to  these 
rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will  owe  thanks 
tome,  for  having  placed  theadministratwn  in 
your  hands ;  but,  it  you  depart  from  them,  you 
will  mnke  me  to  repent  of  what  I  now  do^  and 

rHi  will  relapse  into  all  the  disorders  from  which 
have  so  happily  rescued  the  commonwealth." 
Such  is  the  purport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  oy  Octavius,  m  announcing  his 
intention  to  resign  the  empire.    The  pem>rm- 
anoe  may  not  appear  worthy  of  the  ptiaon  to 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speeches 
recorded  in  ancient  histoiy,  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  bistorian.i  The  occasion,  how- 
ever, wss  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
committed  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence;  or,  if  disposed  to 
fabricate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real.  The  composition  indeed  may  have 
sufiered  in  the  first  tTanslation,^  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  conqueror  of  Uie  Roman  empire  on  a 
serious  occasion,  and  in  the  actual  exertion  of  si 
his  abilities,  yet  is  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
tavius to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  proposing  wnat  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this  pre- 
tended resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  late  republic;  the  argumento  whkJi  are  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostentation 
of  great  merit  in  making  thii  sacrifice,  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  waa 
acting,  and  to  the  solicitude  under  which  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  token  at  his  wonl.  The  barefiiced  and  pal- 
pable imposture  in  which  he  was  ensaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  mi^ht  nave  been 
expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and,  if  the  history 
of  this  pretended  resignation  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers,  and 
still  more  by  the  lasting  effects  of  it,  in  the  forms 
and  in  the  state  of  the  empire,  the  want  of  dig- 
nity ia  other  parts  of  this  business,  as  well  as  m 
the  tenor  of  tois  speech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
its  veracity ;  but  the  same  forms  of  resignation 
were  again  repeated,  and  great  festivalfe^  at  cer- 
tain periods  were  held  on  this  account 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  ended,  notwith- 
stonding  the  many  evils  which  had  been  recent- 
ly felt  under  the  republic,  it  is  probal>le,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  making 
it,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  commonwealth 
woukl  have  been  received  with  joy.  There  were 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  constitution, 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  ccm- 
sequence.  Some,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  an<l  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  woukl  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  conse- 
quence at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senaton 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unambiUous  men,  who  were  likely  to  pn^r 
peace  to  every  other  object,  or  with  men  of  a  ser- 
vile cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when  raised 
to  confirm  the  emperor's,  power,  it  is  probable^ 
that  proper  peraons  were  prepared  to  lead  the 
way  m  the  part  which  the  senate  was  to  take  on 
this  occasion. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur- 
prised and  perplexed.  There  could  he  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected ;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  of 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  his 
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dMiflk  It  WBs  iMOMMTf  to  afftet  implicit  fidth 
In  loe  wioeritT  of  hit  |>urpow^  at  the  Hune  time 
to  witlirtand  nie  ezecadon  of  it  in  the  meet  per- 
emptorj  niMiiier.  This  |prouiid  being  pointed 
out  bj  tboie  who  were*  in  the  conceit,  or  bj 
those  who  had  diaoemroent  enouj^h  to  peraeive 
It  waa  inatantlf  aeind  bj  the  whole  aaaembly.' 
The?  beaeechea  Ootaviua,  aa  with  one  ▼oioe^  not 
to  abandon  the  commonwealth;  obaerved,  that 
aerncea,  still  greater  than  thoae  he  had  already 

Erfermed,  were  yet  due  to  the  repidblic ;  that  tbe 
ir  of  hia  intending  to  redgn  the  government, 
had  already  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
cmel  anxiety;  that  he  alone  could  quiet  their  ap- 
prebenaiona,  by  not  only  remaining  at  the  head 
of  file  empire,  but  by  accepting  the  j^emment 
in  auch  a  fonnal  manner,  as  would  nve  them  as* 
avranoe  of  his  continuing  to  hold  it? 

To  this  recjuest,  Octavius  was  inexorable;  but 
he  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  lay  the  whole  load 
of  adminiatration  at  once  on  the  aenate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  aome  part  of  the  ffo- 
vemment  Tor  a  limited  time,  ana  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
hie  inspection  over  some  of  tlie  moat  refractory 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  such  as 
vrere  wild  and  uncultivated,  such  as  had  manv 
inaccessible  retreats,  under  the  fiivoor  of  which 
the  people  still  continued  unsubdued,  or  still  in 
condition  to  rebel.  He  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
such  provinces  on  the  frontier,  as,  being  contigu- 
ous  to  warlike  and  hostile  neighbours,  were  ez- 
poaed  to  frequent  invasion;  but  such  as  were 
already  pacific,  and  accustomed  to  dvil  forms, 
auch  as  were  reconciled  to  tbe  tribute  which  they 
paid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  pmfitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  administration;  and  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  of  the  whol& 
or  any  part  of  his  burden^  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  to  which  he  liouted  liis  acceptance  of 
the  military  command. 

Bj  this  imaginary  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
provinces  which  in  AJrica  had  formed  the  states 
of  CaTthag|e  and  Cyrene,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia :  m  Europe,  the  more  wealthy  and  jia- 
dfic  parts  of  Spain,  the  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Crete ;  with  the  dififerent  distrkts  of 
Greece,  Eptrus,  Macedonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and 
beyond  the  JEffean  sea,  the  rich  province  of 
Asia,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  were  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate. 

The  emperor  still  retained,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate charge,  the  more  warlike  districts  in 
Spain,  in  Graul  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kingrlom  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  great  militery  stations  and  re- 
aorto  of  tbe  legions  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Rhine.*  Some  time  afterwards, 
under  pretence  of  a  war  which  arose  in  Dalma- 
tia, he  accepted  of  this  province,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  orCyprus,  and  the  district  of  NarMnne. 

It  was  understood,  that  tbe  emperor  and  the 
senate,  in  their  quality  of  partnen  in  the  sove- 
reignty, should  have  the  nomination  of  govemon 
in  their  respective  provinces;  that  thoae  named 
by  the  senate  shoula  be  civil  ofllicen  merely,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  but  without  the  power  of 
the  sword  or  any  military  rank,  and  tney  were 


1  Zonar.  lib.  z.  c  34.      9  Dio.  Csm  lib.  liii.  e.  IL 
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not  to  remain  in  oOoe  longer  ffami  ooa  year,  that 
the  officers  to  be  naoMd  ^  the  emperor  were  to 
have  military  rank,  with  the  tide  of  piopitM, 
and  were  to  act  in  tbp  oaoadty  of  hia  lie««enaol^ 
aoooontable  only  to  himself  aiid  to  hoU  their  eom- 
nusakms  during  his  pleasure.* 

From  the  reformations  whieh  Ortaviua  now 
made  in  the  eetabliahnient  of  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  cleariy  underslood  the 
areomstanoes  by  which  those  membera  of  the 
empire  had  beooine  too  great  for  the  bead,  and 
by  which  the  dependencies  of  the  republic  had 
become  the  means  of  its  ruin;  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  Cesar  and 
himself  had  advanced  to  dominion,  and  wished 
to  efiaoe  tbe  track,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
follow  it,  or  employ  the  same  meane  to  aupplant 
himself,  which  Julius  Cnsar  had  employed  to 
subvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
hitherto  not  ao  much  the  demesne  of  the  eofn> 
monwealth,  as  the  property  of  private  citiKn^ 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  one  to  an- 
other by  quick  suooeasbUk  As  they  were  received 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  particular 
assignment  o(  a  share  in  the  profits,*  great  part 
vras  diverted  to  private  uses;  or  vrfiere  ffreat 
sums  were  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  state,  3iere 
waa  much  extorted  likewise  to  enrich  indivkSoaia 
by  peculation  and  oppression. 

From  their  stations  abroad,  the  officers  of  the 
republic  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  pmwiimea 
to  purchase  importance  at  Rome.  If  tney  \rvn 
frequently  chan^,  tfae  empty  hand  waa  oflen 
held  out  with  fresh  rapacity,  and  the  full  one 
brought  back  with  qukxer  succession  to  corrupt 
the  city :  if  continura  too  Ions,  they  acquired  the 
ft«»  dTp^t  moDTch.,  go.  S«eii»'of  .nn>» 
and  of  revenue,  and  had  sulncient  resources  of 
men  and  money  to  enable  them  to  make  war  on 
the  state.  Marius  and  Sylla  showed  what  could 
be  done  with  armies  levied  from  the  oppoote  fac- 
tions in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  Juiiua  Cesar 
showed  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  extensiva 
territoryi  entrusted  for  a  continued  term  of  yean 
to  the  government  of  the  same  person.  The  re- 
public nad  often  tottered  un^r  the  effect  of 
disordera  which  arose  in  the  capital,  but  fell  irre- 
coverably under  the  blows  that  were  struck  from 
the  provinces. 

It  u  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  empire,  of 
whatever  description,  whether  a  commonwealth 
or  tbe  court  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  safe  under 
this  distribution  of  power  and  trust,  Measurea 
were  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octavius  to  re> 
form  the  establishment,  and  to  reduce  the  provin- 
cial ofBcen  to  their  pK|per  state  of  subordina- 
tion and  dependence.  The  duties  they  were  to 
levy,  and  their  own  emoluments,  were  clearly 
ascertained.  I'he  greater  provinces  were  divide^ 
and  separate  officere  appointed  to  each  divisioi]. 

4  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  liii.  c  13. 

5  The  provincial  offlcen  under  the  rrpnUicbad  no 
•alary,  nor  public  tppoiniuicnu.  Tbey  were  under- 
stood to  sdhsitt  at  tbe  expense  of  Hie  provinces ;  and 
in  their  Jouruies  were  alltiwed  to  impreaa  bones  end 
carrisfw,  and  to  demand  every  supjily  of  provmous 
and  forafe  for  the  nunwroua  roUnuc  or  oourt  that 
usually  attend  them.  Tbct.-  pow<>ra  beinf  alwaed.  it 
was  sroposed  tbat  tbe  provincial  oOeera  abouid  be 
•applied  by  eontraisi;  b«c  the  leaden  of  fhetioa  at 
Rome  went  forth  to  tbe  provinees,  with  a  po« 
ooold  not  be  restrained  by  any  rules  whatever. 
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Neitbsr  men  not  money  wew  to  be  levied  ^h- 
4N]t  authority  from  the  emperor  and  the  eenate, 
nor  WM  any  oflSoer,  to  whom  a  auooepeor  was 
appointed,  to  remain  to  hia  command,  or  to  ab 
fent  btniaeU'  from  Rome  above  three  months.^ 
To  eecure  the  ohiervanoe  of  these  regulations, 
and  to  aooelemte  the  coouinnication  from  every 
part  of  the  empurp,  an  institution,  renembtin^  that 
of  the  modern  posts,  was  for  the  fimt  time  lotro- 
duoed  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were 
placed  at  convenieot  stages,  with  orders  to  ior- 
ward  from  one  to  the  other  the  pubtic  despatches. 
It  was  afterwarOs  thought  more  effectual,  for  the 
purpose  of  intelligenoe^  to  transport  the  original 
messenger  to  Rome. 

In  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em- 
peror, in  their  respective  civit  and  military  cha- 
mctersi  had  tbor  several  departments,  an)  their 
levenue  apart  i  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
viooes  of  the  senate,  went  to  the  JErarium  or 
public  tfessury ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cnsar^  went  to  his  own  cofiers.  The 
lattor  proifssed  heinff  no  more  thsn  a  servant  of 
the  public,  apoointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  or  the  army,  he  secured  the  sove- 
leignty,  and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 
an  aid  to  retain  the  army  within  the  bouncm  of 
their  duty.  In  his  proposal  to  divest  himself  of 
the  government,  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincerity;  but  in  this  partial  and 
supposed  tempoiaiy  resumption  of  government, 
the  artifice  was  so  obviouM,  as  to  become  a  spe- 
cies of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  this  memo- 
tBM»  occasion  had  learned  to  be  courtiers,  could 
affea  to  want  penetmtion  and  conceal  their 
sentiments. 

The  senate^  in  return  to  the  emperor's  m- 
dons  acceptance  of  the  government,  proceed^  to 
distinguish  his  pemn,  and  even  the  pkoe  of  his 
residence,  by  man^  honoiarr  dtvrees.  They 
took  into  their  serious  consideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  for  the  future  be  known.  That 
of  king  had  always  been  odious  at  Rome ;  that 
of  dictotor  had  been  feared,  ever  nnce  the  san- 


gufaiaiy  exercise  of  i(fe  powers  by  Sylla,  and  il 
nad  been  formally  abolished  by  mw,  soon  after 
the  demise  of  Julius  Cesar.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  proposed,  and  thought  due  to  Octa- 
vius,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome ;  but  this 
name  he  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  tha 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  im- 
plication  of  kingly  power.  The  title  of  Augustus' 
was  in  the  end  accepted  by  him,  rather  as  an 
exprcaaion  of  personal  respect,  than  as  a  mark 
of  any  new  or  onpreoedented  dignity,  in  tbe 
commonwealth. 

While  the  senate  bestowed  on  their  emperot 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  palace  should  he  for  ever  hung  with  laurel, 
the  liadge  of  victories  that  were  ever  freah  in  the 
mindu  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distinction  of  those  who  bad  saved  a 
fellow-citizen ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  peoplo 
weM  continually  preserved  by^  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  admi- 
nistration. 

Octavius  from  benoeforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  some 
time  the  object  of  fear,  and  conaequentlv  of  adn- 
huion  to  the  people^  and  was  now  probably  be- 
come the  ohUct  of  that  fond  admiration,  with 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  regard  those  who  are 
grpatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  effect  of 
UuB  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of 
it,  citiaens  of  high  rank  devoted  themselves  to 
Augustus,  as  tbe^  were  told  that  the  vassal  de- 
void himiielf  to  ms  lord  in  some  of  the  barbarous 
cantons  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  They  took  an  oath 
to'  interpose  their  persons  in  sU  his  dangers,  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  perish  with  him.  Toe  dyini^ 
under  pretence  or  bequeathing  some  l^cy  to 
Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their  wilb^ 
with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character. 
Many  appointed  htm  sole  heir,  or,  tether  with 
their  chiUren,  the  joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathbed^  bequeathed  particular 
sums  to  defray  the  expanse  of  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  biasing,  thai  Avguattut  woe 
9tiU  living  when  ihey  expirid. 


CHAPTER  II. 

8taJU  (if  ike  Emperor^ — OmdUim  of  the  Empire — Amount  qfihe  Revenue  unAmeion— 

Military  EetabUthmente^  ^. 

fN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 

Eid  to  Augustus,  and  which  continue  during 
I  reign,  proceeded  from  design  and  servility,  or 
respect  and  affection,  we  must  emleavour  to  col- 
lect from  a  fiirther  view  of  his  lif^  snd  must  sus- 
pend our  judgment  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  is 
passed.  At  the  late  formal  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  in  his  person,  he  was  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  a^e,  and  had  still  the  aspect  of  jouth. 
His  complexion  is  said  to  have  been  fair,  hts  eyes 
bright,  snd  his  features  regular  and  elegant.  He 
was  well  made  in  hb  person,  and  though  below 
the  middling  steture,  nad  so  much  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tell  man,  as,  except  when  compared 

with  some  person  who  overiooked  him,  to  appear 

-         -    I 
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above  the  ordinary  mud,  Two«nd-twenty  yean 
of  a  life  so  little  advanced,  he  had  passed  in  the 
midst  of  civil  wars,  and  in  the  contest  for  empire, 
which  was  begun  by  his  adoptive  father,  and 
maintained  by  himself.  During  seventeen  of 
those  years  he  had  himself  been  a  leader  of  party, 
and  veered  in  his  professions  and  conduct  with 
every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time  courting  the 
senate,  by  afiecHng  the  zeal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf 
of  the  republic;  at  another  time  courting  the 
veterans,  oy  affecting  concern  for  their  interests^ 
and  a  seal  to  revenge  their  late  general's  death. 
He  opposed  himself  to  Antony,  or  joined  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  stete  of  bis  ankirs ;  made 
or  broke  concerts  with  the  other  leaders  of  fhction, 
made  and  unmade  treaties  of  marriage;  even  had 
intrigues  of  pleasure  with  wemen  to  forward 
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■CNB0  politicftl  design  ;>  and  at  an  ag:e  when  other 
yoang  hmh  have  tcaraely  any  ohj^  hat  plea- 
mre,  aacrifioed  ereiy  auppoeed  private  or  public 
oonnexion,  and  every  friend  and  everv  enemy  to 
hia  amhitioni  or  to  the  cool  and  deliberafe  con- 
aideratioa  of  hia  own  oonvenien^. 

By  aucfa  means  as  these  Gctavius  became 
sovereign  of  tne  Rnoian  empire  at  the  age  of 
three-and-thirty  yeata,  the  aaroe  age  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greateat  effi>rts  of  ability  and 
eoarage,  which  were  afterwank  marred  by  equal 
instanoea  of  intemperance  and  folly,  effectf^l  the 
eonqneat  of  the  Peraian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  accident  To  thia  the?  owe,  at  least,  gmt 
part  of  the  oocasions  on  which  they  act ;  but  the 
use  of  the  occasion,  and  aometimea  the  prepara- 
tion of  it,  ia  their  own ;  and  nothing  besides  the 
moat  oooaommate  abilitiea  can,  through  a  gmt 
variety  of  scenes,  retain  the  uniform  appearance 
of  a  Ibftnnate  life.  It  is  true,  that  Octaviua,  vrith 
the  name  of  Casaar,  was  become  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  faction  which  he  found 
already  formed  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  other  circumatancea,  prevented  the  alarm 
which  might  have  led  his  enemies  to  take  more 
eflfectoal  and  eariier  measures  against  him.  But 
he  did  not  fidl  to  imjirove  these  advantages ;  af- 
fected, when  necessary,  to  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  army,  or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining 
their  respective  pnrpeises;  preserved  the  same 
discretion  in  every  state  of  his  fortunes;  and, 
with  the  aame  address  with  whicn  he  supplanted 
every  rival  in  the  contest  for  power,  continuing 
to  avoid  every  offensive  appearance  in  the  model 
of  Ilia  governmenr,  he  still  retained  the  forms  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and,  besides  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, did  not  introduce  any  new  appellation  of 
dignity  or  of  ofiice.3 

Every  po^ible  power  under  the  republic  had 
been  implied  in  the  titles  of  consul,  censor,  augur, 
pontiffj  and  tribune  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  could,  even  under  that  form  of  government, 
have  been  united  in  the  same  person,  as  that  of 
augur  and  {wntiflf,  4rith  the  office  either  of  oonanl 
or  oenaor;  and  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  the 
accumulation  of  auch  dignitiea  in  the  hands  of 
the  aame  pera^n,  probibly  because  it  was  deemed 
aufllisiently  diflicult  to  arrive  at  any  of  them 
apart  To  conatitu^  a  despotic  power,  there- 
fore, provided  that  these  titles  could  be  united  in 
the  same  peraon,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  new  forma  of  office,  nor  even  to  assume 
the  nirae  of  dictator.  It  was  more  effectual  to 
unite  the  prerogatives  of  separate  stations  in  the 
person  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow  them  on  persons, 
who  would  be  content  to  employ  them  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  mastrr :  and  this  methoti  accord- 
ingly being  suited  to  the  wary  policy  and  aflltHsted 
modesty  of  Octaviu^  could  not  escape  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  modeL 

1  8'ieton.  in  Octnv.  c  69. 

8  ThJ  titiA  of  Prinet^t  had  bnpn  usually  aiven  to  the 
person  whose  nniae  wae  fiml  tn  the  rolli  of  the  w 
nnte.  nnd  Aus'irt'ie  SRstimed  it  in  no  othnr  lenm  than 
^thi^;  that  or  Iinp?rnior  had  h^en  i^iven  to  every  «uc- 
eeisful  leader  of  an  army,  and  in  ita  npplication  to 
Octnvitifl.  imp'ied  no  pre-eminence  aVive  what  other 
leaders  had  (brmerly  enio^red.  Then  titlee.  indeed  by 
beinf  n-om  nenceforward  appropriated  to  the  sove- 
reign, acquired,  by  decreed,  their  liirniflcnnce  in  the 
original  tanguafe;  and  in  our  tranefation  of  ihein 
into  Priwf  and  Emjferor,  are  applied  only  to  royal 
peiaoas,  sad  tba  sovwaifss  of  sztaasivs  dominioo. 


In  the  character  of  consul,  the  new  emperor 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  was  first  executive 
magii4rat(^  in  the  city.    In  the  character  of  tri> 
hune  he  could  not  oiiVy  suspend  sll  proceedings 
whether  of  adminiatration,  of  poMic  oouncU,  or 
of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish  with  in- 
stant death'  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any 
sttempt  that  was  made  on  hia  own  peraon.    In 
the  capacitv  of  cenaor,  which  was  now  oompre- 
hendetl  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the  fiwn- 
tain  of  honour,  oonld  piy  Into  every  dtiien's 
private  life,  and  could  promote  or  degrade,  at 
pleasure,  every  peraon  who  had  courted  hia  fa- 
vour, or  incurred  his  dislike.    In  the  capad^  of 
ausrur  and  pontiff  he  could  ovrrrule  toe  auper- 
stition  of  the  times ;  and,  hat  of  all,  in  the  capa- 
city of  imperator,  or  head  nf  the  army,  he  heU, 
at  his  disposal,  all  the  foroea  of  the  empire,  hath 
by  sea  and  by  knd.    The  republic,  at  the  ssme 
time,^  retained  most  of  its  forms.    There  were 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  aasembliea  of  the 
people;  there  were  laws  enacted,  and  elections 
made ;  affaire  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  name  of 
the  consul,  the  censor,  the  augur,  and  tribune  of 
the  people.    The  only  change  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  which  the  emperor  endeavoured 
to  diaguise,  was,  that  he  himself  acted  in  all  these 
capacities,  and  dictated  every  rpaolotaon  In  the 
senate,  and  pointed  out  every  candidate  who  was 
to  succeed  in  the  pretended  elections^ 

In  these  appearances  of  republkmn  govern- 
ment, however,  whkJi  were  preserved  by  Octa- 
vius,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  was  any 
image  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which  sohsisis 
with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  the  kingdnms 
of  modern  Europe.  The  Roman  aenatc^  under 
the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a  specieaof  privy 
council,  of  which  the  roembera  were  named  or 
displaced  by  the  prince ;  and  which,  under  aome 
specious  apnearances  of  freedom  in  tbenr  speech, 
were  actually  the  mere  instruments  of  bis  will. 

The  comitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  peopl^  had 
still  less  of  their  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  observe^  that  even  under 
the  republic,  when  the  number  of  dti^m^  fit  to 
array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men;  it  wtn  im- 
possible that  any  adequate  number  oouU  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legialatioD  or  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  times,  when  the  miislen 
extended  to  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  citi- 
zens were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empiir,  the 
sssembly  of  any  proportionable  number  waa  atiU 
more  impracticable.  No  precautions  had  ever 
been  taken,  even  under  the  republic,  to  prevent  the 
great  irregularitiea  to  which  theaasemblieeof  the 
people  were  exposed,  nor  was  it  ever  ascertained 
what  numben  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  le- 
gal assembly.  In  consequenee  of  this  defect,  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  any  tumultuair 
meeting,  however  thinW  or  partially  aaaemhled, 
took  the  sacred  name  of^tbe  Roman  peojjle,  and 
gave  officers  to  the  state,  or  laws  to  toe  ccfnunoo- 
wealth.  Every  fiu'tion  which,  bv  ^iolenoe  or 
surprise,  could  seize  the  place  of  tlie  aasembiy,  so 
as  to  exclude  tlieir  opponents,  were  nuuateia  of 
the  elections,  or  sovereigns  of  the  state. 

AfWr  Julius  Cssar  had  taken  poneeaidn  of 
the  dty,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  peo|jle;  be 
even  planned  the  aocceaoon  that  was  to  take 
place  m  hia  abaence  s  and,  being  to  set  out  te 
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u,  he  Aimed  the  ofBcen  of  state  for  five  yean. 
The  triamvira,  in  like  circumstances,  fixed  the 
■ncceflBion  for  difieTent  periods  of  an  equal  and 
greater  length ;  and  it  was  now  understood,  that 
the  officers  of  state,  though  under  the  show  of 
popular  election,  were  actoallj  filled  up.  by  the 
eoiperor. 

The  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  pre- 
■ent  establishment,  wak  paid  to  dvil  fo^ros  im- 
plied no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
aapport,  as  usual,  the  authority  or  that  govern- 
ment, under  which  these  forms  were  observed. 
By  flattering  the  people  with  an  idea  that  their 

Klitical  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  sem- 
mce  of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them  to 
the  state  of  desradation  into  which  they  were 
fitUen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  witn  a  spe- 
cies of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political  consi- 
demtion  which  he  could  employ  in  support  of 
his  militai7  power,  and  which^  in  some  measure, 
■ecuted  him  against  the  caprice  <^  troops,  who 
might  think  themselves  entitled  to  subvert  what 
they  alone  had  established.  It  enabled  him  to 
treat  their  mutinies  as  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
erimm  of  state.  He  was  no  longer  obliged  to 
court  their  &vour,  or  to  alfect  condeacension,  in 
Older  to  obtain  their  obedience.  He  accordinj^y, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate, 
changed  the  style  of  his  address  to  the  legions, 
called  them  MilUea^  not  CommiHtones;  wldierSf 
naiMhw-toUliers;  as  fonherly. 

This  was  probably  the  wfaiole  amount  of  the 
political  establishment  now  made  by  Octaviua, 
iind  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  ingraft  his  military  power.  The  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained  only 
in  name,  and  were  far  from  having  the  ener^gy 
of  collateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
as  could  check  or  contml  the  perpetual  executive, 
which  was  now  established  in  the  empire :  hut 
we  shall  nevertheless  be  disappointed,  if,  upon  a 
suppodtion  of  absolute  power  m  the  emperor,  we 
expect,  in  his  court,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  royal  estate. 

Octavios  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Horten- 
nua,  a  Roman  senator,  which  he  orcupied  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it,  either  in  point  of 
dimension  or  ornament  The  equipage,  retinue^ 
or  accommodation  of  the  im{)erial  family  was  not 
eomposed  for  show  and  magnificence,  as  in  mo- 
narchies long  established.  Such  an  attempt  in 
the  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
an  improper  eifect,  might  nave  moved  envy,  and 
not  procured  lespeiBt.'  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard ;  but  tliis  was  in- 
tended lor  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
served, in  his  own  person,  the  exterior  appear- 
ances of  a  citizen,  was  accosted  b^  the  simple 
name  of  Cssar,  took  his  place  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judges.  At  funerals  he  pronounced  the  ora- 
tion that  was  delivered  in  honour  of  the  dead; 
and  even  at  the  bar  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
clients.*  The  females  ofhis  house  preserved  the 
virtue  ci  notable  house-wives,  and  fabricated, 


3  Ws  may  read  in  Uie  Journal  of  a  vojrsfe  made  try 
Horace,  in  eompao^  with  Maoenas,  that  much  reti- 
Boe.  or  eqiiipafe,  did  not  accompany  great  power  as 
Ctaey  do  In  modern  times.    Vid.  Sat  lib.  i.  sat.  5. 
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with  their  own  hands,  the  stuffs  which  he  won 
in  his  dress. 

In  respect  to  manners,  and  appearance  of'state, 
the  emperor,  with  his  fiimily,  was  not  raised 
above  the  condition  of  citizens ;  but  he  had  ftiU 
compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  effects 
of  his  power.  While  be  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  roaster ;  and, 
with  no  higher  pretensions  than  thdse  of  a  citi- 
zen, was  more  tnan  a  king.  While  he  sufllered 
the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  withheld  from  them 
the  substance  of  any  privilege  whatever.  He 
pefBonuted  the  simple  senator  and  the  citizen 
with  all  the  terrors  of  military  power  in  his  hands^ 
and  preserved  the  force  of  a  tyrant,  lierause  be 
coulo  not  assume  the  precedence  and  authority 
of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person  and 
state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  ful- 
filled, his  dominions  will  surpass  the  highest  and 
most  enlarsed  conception  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  emigre  contained  within 
itself,  and  in  a  very  entire  aisd  populous  condi- 
tion, what  had  been  the  sest  or  temtoiy  of  many 
fiimous  republics  and  extensive  empiVes,  'or  what 
has  since,  in  modem  times,  upon  the  revival  of 
nationa,  Jfurnished  their  possessions  to  no  leaa 
considerable  states  and  great  monarchies.  As  it 
had  swallowed  up  the  sutes  of  Italy  and  Greece^ 
Macedonia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Numidia,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  $  ao  tliere  have  sprang 
from  its  ruins  many  states  now  formed  within 
the  Alps,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  with  all  the  divisiona  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  an 
its  frajrments,  or  shreds  of  the  vast  territory  of 
which  it  was  composed.  ' 

This  empire  seemed  to  comprehend, ,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  fiaivourable  psrts  of  the  earth  % 
at  least,  those  parts  on  which  the  human  species^ 
whether  by  the  effects  of  climate,  or  the  oualitiea 
of  the  race,  have,  ih  res^)ect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage,  possessed  a  distin^ished  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  ot  climates,  and  con- 
tained lands  diversified  in  respect  to  situation  and 
soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  as  to  render  its  different  divisions  mutually 
useful  and  suliservient  to  each  other.  I'he  com- 
munication between  these  parts,  though  remote, 
was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  the  species 
of  shipping  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  which  the  mariner  then  poaaessed,  could  be 
easily  navigated. 

The  Mmliterranean  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  4  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parts  an  easier 
access  to  naviffation,  than  couKJ  be  obtained  by 
any  different  distribution  of  its  hind  and  water. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  m^ 
nutely  round  the  indentures  of  creeks  and  pio- 
montories,  and  even  without  including  the  outline 
of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smallc? 
blandly  may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand 
miles;  an  extent  which,  if  stretched  into  a  sinola 
line,  would  exceed  half  the  dicumii^nce  of  Um 
earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the  empin 
was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports^  and  tht 
frequent  openings  of  gulphs  and  navigable  rivcnt 
feo  that,  notwithstanJing  the  great  extent  of  ite 
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territory,  the  dittance  of  any  inland  pbee,  the 
moit  remote  from  the  sea,  doe*  not  aj^pear  to  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  miles. 

In  forming  this  mighty  ^dominion,  the  repabUc 
bad  united,  umier  its  territories,  ali  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  industry  then  known  in  the  western 
world,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  aea- 
porbi  the  most  famous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
residence  of  merchants,  who  nad  conducted  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Its  subjects  were 
possessed  of  all  the  profitable  arts,  and  having  aH 
the  means  and  instruments  of  trade,  might  be 
expecte<l  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  commerce.  But, 
in  making  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  bad  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors^  more  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  &rther  conquest,  than 
with  the  attentions  necessary  to  promote  the  in* 
dustry  or  the  proeperity  of  the  nations  subjected 
to  its  power.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
in  reducing  so  many  separate  nations  to  the  con- 
dition of  provinces,  greatly  impaired  the  sources 
of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  f  hey  suppressed 
the  pretensions  to  independence  and  natbnal 
fireenom. 

It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  every 
province  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  revive 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  traders  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capacity  to  puraue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  without 
the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  that  which 
was  now  established,  were  not  sufficient  to  repair 
the  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the  provinces 
in  their  reduction  and  subse(^uent  oppression. 
So  that  although  Carthage,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, Egypt,  ^vria,  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Greece,  with  all  the  trading  establishments  of 
Spain  and  Graul,  were  united  under  one  head, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  the  era- 

C're  ever  equalled  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
en  raised  from  the  separate  and  independent 
atates  of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  commerdal  policy  of  Rome  was  limited, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  conveyance  of  what  the  provinces  yielded  to 
the  treasury  of  the  empire.  Both  these  objects 
were  entrusted  to  mercantile  companies,  who 
&rmed  the  revenue,  and  who  made  commerce 
ffu^rvient  to  the  business  of  their  own  remit- 
tances and  exclusive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curioeity  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collected  from  so 
rich  and  so  extensive  a  territory;  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  satisfaction  by  the  silence  of 
historians,  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
■nbject  was  stated.  Vespasian  was  beard  to  say. 
That  a  sum,  supposed  equal  to  ftbout  throe  hun- 
dred and  thirty  milPions  sterling,  was  required 
annually  to  support  the  imperial  estaNiiEihmernt.< 
This  em]ieror,  however,  being  rapacious  or 
severe  in  his  exactions,  mi^rfat  be  sopposed  to 
exaggerate  the  necessities  ot  the  state ;  but  as 
this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  end 
must  lead  us  to  suspect  a  mistake  in  the  num- 
bers, it  will  not  enable  tEis  to  form  any  probable 
eonractufe  of  the  truth. 

tJ  nder  the  republic,  both  the  treaaulrjr  of  tiie 

1 4tastoa.  in  Vespas.e.  46, 


state,  and  the  fortunes  of  individiials,  were  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoib  of  van- 
quished enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  with 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  general.  To 
tnis  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  the  presents 
thai  were  made  by  foreign  princes  and  states^ 
tfl^ther  with  the  military  contributions  that 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces^ 

Julius  Ctts^r  brought,  at  once,  into  the  trea- 
surv,  sixty-five  thousand  talents,  or  above  twehe 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  of  a 
triumph  depemled  very  much  on  the  soma  that 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  pbced  in  the 
Capitol,  Roman  officen  were  more  fiiithful  stew- 
ards oif  the  plunder  taken  from  their  enemies, 
than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  public 
tni8£. 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  the 
Roman*  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  oonqueml 
provinces,  and  to  exempt  themselvesi  This 
poficy  is  dated  fnxn  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spmis  of  which  kingdom  being  joined  to  their 
former  acouisitions,  put  them  m  condition  to 
efi*ectuate  tnis  exemption.  It  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citiaens 
was  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wa^^  and  the 
privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  designation  of  Ro- 
mans, neing  extended  to  the  inhabitanta  of  many 
parts  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that  were 
Dorne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  fiirmer  dis- 
tinctions gradually  removed. 

Under  the  establishment  now  nude  by  Au- 
gustus, conquests  were  discontinued,  or  hecame 
Kss  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  the  trea- 
sury, from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  failed  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  presents,  the 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  can  be  exer- 
ciMd  waa  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  othtr 
despotical  government,  became  a  considerable 
engine  of  oppreesion.' 

The  republic,  for  the  most  pert,  in  the  latter 
periods  of  her  eonquesta,  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  territories  without  an^  capitulation,  and 
considered  not  only  the  sovereignty,  but  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabitant^ 
as  devolving^  upon  themselves.  They,  in  some 
iiistancea,  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  the  vanquisher  and  srt  both  to  sale. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  oonflderable  qmt-rents, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appellatbn  of 
tithea,  or  fifths  of  com,  firuit,  and  catUe,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  By  diversi^ng  the  ta^^ 
the  burden  was  made  to  fall  upon  differoit  sub- 
iects,  or  ^as  exacted  from  different  persona^  and 
By  these  jneans  the  whole  amount  was  less  eaetly 
computed,  or  less  sensiblv  felt  The  Romans, 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  found  already 
estabtished  in  the  countries  they  had  oonquere^ 
or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  aaauited  tbesr 
own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples  of 
every  species  almost  that  is  known  in  the  hisaory 
of  msnund.  They  levied  customs  at  sea-port% 
excises  on  many  articles  of  consumption,  and  a 
obnsidenble  capitation  or  poU-tax,  in  which  they 

2  There  beinf  no  rule  by  which  to  limit  the  axteiit 
of  a  prttaeht,  tha  p^twon  who  receives  it,  aliovin^  Um 
ipver  to  pmaB«d  as  fkr  as  his  ini*afis,  or  his  desire  to 
pay  court  will  carry  him.  still  resents  any  iniaainary 
defect,  aad  employs  terror  aod  fbree  to  Cztort  Wnat  bs 
aflbctt  toieoeiva  as  a  gift 
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made  iw  distiilction  of  rank  or  fortune.    These 
moilefl  of  taxation,  alreailv  known  under  the  re- 

gublic,  and  various  in  different  provincea,  now 
ej^n  to  he  regulated  upon  the  maxima  of  a 
general  policy,  extending  over  the  whole  empire. 
SoHM  of  the  burdens  cakl  hj  Octavius,  as  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
posed to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for  the 
oenefit  of  the  army  as  a  fund  for  the  di8char|[« 
of  their  pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  their 
■uhaiBCenoe  or  clothing ;  and  by  this  sort  of  im- 
propriation  were  unalterably  fixed.  The  country, 
where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  chargeci, 
for  their  use,  with  supplies  of  straw,  foracf,  car- 
xiages^  com,  bread,  provisionii,  and  even  clothing. 
From  auch  particulars,  we  may  form  some 
eonception  «»f  the  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 
taxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 
or  even  probabwi  conjecture,  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
•tate  of  the'  Roman  government,  there  was  no 
principle  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject,  be- 
sides  the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereignty ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  nad  been  ill-pro- 
tected against  the  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 
propnetorS)  they  were  now  considered,  together 
wito  the  republic  itself,  as  the  firoperty  of  a 
master;  and  the  examples  of  taxation  that  were 
set  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
admonish  a  free  people  how  to  constitute  a 
revenue  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, or  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  sources 
of  wealth. 
'The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in  ita  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  fomiKut  to  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  force,  in  many  of  tl^ir  wan^  consuted  in 
shipping.  The  Itattle  of  Actium,  which  decided 
the  fiite  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea ;  and 


although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had  subdued 
every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas,  and  had 
no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element  i  yet  the  trans- 
port of  armies,  the  safety  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  auppressbn  of  piraeiea,  by  which  the 
supply  of  corn,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  public 
revenue  from  the  provinces,  were  often  inter- 
rupted, made  a  naval  force,  and  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  gdard  ships,  neceanry  to  toe  peace  and 
government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  fleets  were  accordingly  stationed 
by  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts,  one  at 
Kavenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Hadriatic 
Quiph ;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peninsula;  and  a  third  at  Misenum,  the 
principal  promoatory  or  head-land  of  Campania. 
bcaideB  tbeM^  there  wsm  numbeia  of  aimed 


vessels  deftined  to  ply  in  al)  the  gulphs  and 
navigable  rivers  throughout  the  empire. 

The  ordinary  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  five-and -forty  legions,  besides  cavalry 
and  city  and  provincial  troops.  The  whol^ 
reckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendants  ana 
ofiioerB,  at  six  tlwosand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have 
ilmounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
manner  in  whjch  this  army  was  distributed,  the 
following  particulars  onlv  are  mentioned :  on  the 
Rhine,  there  were  statimed  eight  legions;  on 
the  Danulie,  two;  on  the  fmntiers  of  Syria, 
four;  in  Spain,  three;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
Mysia,  and  Dalmatia,  each  two  legions;  in  the 
city  were  nine,  or,  according  to  others^  ten  co- 
horts, in  the  capacity  of  guardfs  or  prctonan 
bands,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  intended  asa  citv  watch,  to  be  employed 
in  prsserving  the  peace,  in  extinguishing  fire^ 
and  in  suppressing  any  other  occasional  disorder.* 

For  the  forther  security  of  the  empire,  consi- 
derable territories  on  the  frontier,  which  ndgbt 
have  been  easily  occupied  by  the  Roman  arma 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  possession  or 
alliefs  dependant  princes,  dr  free  cities  and  repub- 
lican states,  who,  owing  their  saiety  to  the  suj>> 
port  of  the  Roman  power,  formeii]  a  kind  of 
harrier  against  its  enemies,  were  vigilant  to  ob- 
serve, and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of 
invasion,  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with 
stores  and  provisions  as  oft  as  they  had  «)orasion 
to  act  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  republic  had 
ever  cultivated  such  alliances  with  powers  that 
were  contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations  i 
and  frequently,  after  having  made  the  defence 
of  their  aHy  the  pretence  of  a  war,  and  afler 
having  availed  themselves  of  his  assistance,  thej, 
upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  joined 
the  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  bad 
assisted  them  to  make.  This  aaine  policy  which 
had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 
great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  for  its  safoty. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  kings  of  Mauri- 
tania, of  the  Boaphonia,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  Commagne,  Qalatia, 
and  Pamphiliii,  with  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  and 
Judaa,  together  with  the  republican  statM  of 
Rhodes,  C^rene,  Fisidia,  and  Lycb.  acted  under 
the  denommatbn  of  alliea,  as  advanced  parties 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  were 
ready  to  witnatand  every  enemy  by  whom  their 
own  peace^  or  that  of  tbe  R(»Dans^  was  likely  to- 
be  disturbed. 

I  I  I    I  I  I    I  II  II     m-m^^m^^,m^^^mm^^m^ 

S  Tadtas,  lib.  L 
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7%e  Family  and  Court  of  Augustus — Bit  pretended  Resignation  of  the  Empire 
exercise  of  his  Power  becomes  lest  disguised — Death  of  Agrippa, 


IN  tlic  Roman  empire,  thus  subjected  to  a 
monarch,  thouj^h  planted  with  races  of  men  the 
most  famed  for  activity  and  vigour,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  materials  of  history  became 
less  frequent  and  leas  interesting  than  they  had 
been  in  the  time«i  of  the  republic,  while  confined 
to  much  narrower<boundd.  Under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  person,  all  the  interesting  exertions 
of  the  national,  the  political,  and  the  military 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were  sup- 

Erened.  Even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  so 
itely  agitated  with  every  dttference  of  opinion 
or  interfering  of  interests,  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment itself  were  liecome  silent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  considered  as  the 
affairs  of  an  indiviJual,  were  adjusted  to  his  con- 
veniencv,  and  directei]  by  his  passitins,  or  by 
those  of' his  tamily,  relations,  or  domesticts.  The 
ilitt  of  such  persons  accordingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters, dispositions,  and  fortunes,  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  thb 
miffhty  empire. 

Augustus  still  continued  to  employ  Mecenas 
and  A^rippa  as  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
ffovernme.it.  To  their  abilities  and  conduct,  in 
tneir  respective  departments,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owed  the  pn»i)erous  state  of  his  affairs.  He 
likewise  peraevereu  in  his  attachment  to  Livia, 
whose  separation  from  her  former  husband  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Toi^ether  with  the 
mother,  he  received  into  his  family  htfr  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tiberius,  born 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  yedrs  old;  Drusufl,  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  seven 
year^  old. 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Livia,  had 
ofTspring  only  a  daughter,  famous  by  the  name 
of  Julia,  born  to  him  by  Scribonia,  the  reUtion  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  miirriage  of  political  conveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.  Next  to  this  daughter,  in  point  of 
consanguinity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  the  widow, 
first  of  Maroellus,  and  allerwards  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  by  both  her  husbands.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  iirst  husbind,  Marcella,  mar- 
ried to  Agrippe,  and  the  young  Marcellus,*  who 
being  marrieu  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  undoubted  representative 
'  of  the  Octavian  and  Julian  fiimilies,  and  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  Cesar. 

Such  then  are  the  persons  to  whom  many  parts 
in  the  immediate  seauel  of  this  narration  will 
principally  refer;  and  such  are  the  outset  and 
first  considerable  lines  of  a  very  long  reign,  of 
which  the  materials  will  not  furnisn,  nor  the 


1  In  relatinn  to  this  young  man.  Virgil,  in  flattering 
Augustus,  has  compo«M  so  many  beautiful  lines  in 
be  sixth  bnok  of  tly  iGneid. 

-Si  qua  fkta  aspera  rumpaa. 


Tu  MaxcsUus  eris,  4cc. 


professed  intention  of  this  histdiy  require  •  long 
or  minute  detail. 

The  establishment  now  made  by  Aognatna  has 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  ^ve  an  account  The  deapotisn, 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  irnabfie, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  and  legal  insti- 
tution, being  in  reality  absolute,  and  witfaMnit 
any  qualification  of  mixed  government,  it  eooid 
not  he  doubted  that  the  same  powers  woald  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  were 
now  grauteil  should  expire,  and  that  the  empire, 
for  the  future,  must  for  ever  Bulnnit  to  the  head 
of  the  army :  but  in  what  form  of  suoceanon,  or 
with  what  immediate  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  thoee  who  were  subject  to  it,  tc^ 
mains  to  be  collected  from  the  seauel  of  this  and 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.  Military  ffoveni- 
ment  is  almort  a  noceseary  result  of  the  aboae  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  thiseiil,  ap- 

g»rs  to  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  he  apphevl' 
ut,  in  order  to  know  with  how  much  care  the 
evil  itself  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  most  attend 
likewise  to  the  iiill  effects  of  the  cure. 

It  appears  from  the  paiticulare  which  have 
lieen  stated,  relating  to  the  first  uses  which  Oc* 
tavius  made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  into  which  many  others 
have  fiillen  in  consei|uence  of  great  sucoessi  la 
his  prosperity  he  still  retained  his  vigilance,  his 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  upon  these 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  gained. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  forms  of  a 
legal  estaMishnient,  he  continued  attentive  to 
what  was  paaaing  in  every  part  of  the  empire^ 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  seats  of  adubtion 
and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  visit  the 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  to  conquest, 
or  purpose  of  ostentation  whatever,  gave  his  pre- 
sence where  any  aiiidrs  of  moment  were  in  de- 
pendence, merely  to  extend  the  efiects  of  his 
government,  and  to  realixe  the  dominion  he  had 
planned. 

The  peace  which  immediately  foUowid  the 
victories  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Epiros  and  in 
Egypt,  was  the  circumstance  on  which  Augus- 
tus chiefly  relied  for  the  recommendation  of  his 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  inclination  as 
well  as  policy,  to  have  early  entertained  a  maxim 
favourable  to  peace  with  foreiffn  nations^  and 
which  he  aflerwaids  openly  incukated,  That  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  should  not  be  extended. 
He  himself  had  made  some  acquisitions  in  Dal- 
matia  and  in  Panonia.  But  his  object  in  making 
war  in  thoue  countries,  had  been,  rather  to  ex- 
ercise and  prepare  his  army  for  the  contest  bs 
expected  with  Antony,  than  for  any  purpose  of 
extending  his  conquests ;  and  he  reduced  Egypt 
to  a  province,  merely  to  extirpate  the  last  r^ 
mains  of  his  rival's  (lartyt  and  to  prevent  bither 
molestation  from  that  rich  and  poweriul  kiiig- 

S  Non  allttd  diseordantis  patria  remadium  ftiiMt 
quam  ut  ah  uno  legeretur.   Tacit  Uk  i  c  8. 
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dom.  In  his  fint  plan  of  operations  communi- 
cated to  the  senate,  he  expressed  his  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  extent  of  the  empire ; 
itHit  it  WAS  neceKiary  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
invasions,  and  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  extend, 
its  bounds.  Soon  after  his  new  model  of  go- 
vernment was  established,  he  took  measures  ac- 
cordingly to  repress  the  disorder  which  subsisted 
in  some  of  the  provincesj  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
already  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  fully 
acknowledged.  He  procraded  to  punish  others, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wani,  had 
taken  advantage  of  tne  general  distraction  of  the 
empire  to  resume  their  in  dependency,  or  to  make 
war  on  the  Romin  settlements.  He  had  exam- 
ples of  both  sorts,  to  contend  with  in  different 
parts;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rhine,  and  among  the 
Alps,  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
Rome,  those  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult acquisition;  insomuch  that,  after  all  the 
wan  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  country, 
there  were  still  some  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence.  Among 
these  the  Asturcs  and  Caiitabri>  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  passed  into  GKiul,  and  there  htlving 
fixed  a  rate  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
into  Spriin.  He  obliged  the  rebels,  upon  his  ap- 
proach, to  quit  their  usual  habitations,  and  retire 
to  the  mountains.  But  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  engage  him  in 
a  succession  of  tedious  and  indecisive  operations, 
he  fixed  his  quartera  at  Tarraco,^  and  left  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  on  this  service 
toC.  Antistius  and  Carisius.    Soon  after  his 

arrival  at  Tarraco  he  entered  on  his 
U.  C.  724.  et;{hth  con^u'ate.    From  that  place 

he  sent  Terentiu<i  Varro  to  quell  a 
£ir  r  SST'®**"*®"  ^^^^^  Salassi  and  the  other 
Hut  Tittriu!  n^itions  of  the  Alps,  and  sent  M. 
jt»rM$t9do,  Vincitts  to  punish  some  German 
•Ste<-  38.  tribes,  hj  whom  the  Roman  traden 
TT  r  '^^  frequenting  their  country,  or  settled 
U.u.  tzs,  g^jng  them,  had  been' massacred. 
Imperatcr  ^^  himself  while  his  ^nerals  were 
CmMar9»o.  employed  in  these  services,  remained 
M  Jumius  two  yean  at  his  q-iartera  in  Spain ; 
2^****  .  and  upon  the  elapse  of  his  eighth 
•StSTs?.  '  oonsulate  resumed  that  office  for  the 

ninth  time. 
Durinv  the  residence  of  Augustus  in  Spain, 
arrived  the  famous  reference  or  appeal  from  the 
Parthians,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom,*  The  compe- 
titore  were  Phreatrs  and  firidates.  The  first 
having  been  in  possession,  was  expelled  by  a 

Kawenul  insurrection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
is  rival :  but,  after  a  little  dme,  having  assem- 
bled his  forces  and  hb  alliva,  he  attacked  Tiri- 
diiten,  obliged  him  to  fly  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
refuse  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
em  nre.  This  exile,  having;  the  son  of  his  rival 
a  prijoner,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 


3  Nations  Inhabitinf  tbs  mountainous  eoasu  of  tbe 
Bay  of  Blucay. 

4  t'srraffnna. 

5  Dio.  <'a88.  lib.  liil.  c.  »  et  8S.  Oroslus,  lib.  vi. 
e.Sl.  Veileius.  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  cxxziv.  Dio.  Cass. 
lib.liU.c.a3. 


to  the  quartera  of  the  emperor  in  Spain.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  an  emiiassy  from  Phraatef^ 
then  in  actual  ixMseseion  of  the  throne,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  snould  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
thst  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  parties 
offered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romans,  parti- 
cularly the  restoration  of  all  the  captives,  ami  of 
all  the  trophies  taken  either  from  Cnuwus  or  fVom 
Antony,  in  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  that 
kingdom. 

Augustus  willingly  accepted  of  these  terms; 
hut  afiecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phrastes  phould  be  restored  to  bis  father,  hut 
thst  Tiridates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 
^nemy.« 

^  By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  efiiioed.  And 
it  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaden  had  attempted'  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  variety  of  nonoure 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scribed among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  address 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes  should  be  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  triunv 
phal  crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  bad  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triuoiphs 
dressed  in  purple  robes;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  observed  as  a  fes- 
tival ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons to  be  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  up  the  list  to  any  nunrbera  he  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  number  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited. 

Soon  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiatiqa 
with  the  Parthians,  the  operations  of  the  armies 
in  Snain  and  Germany  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful period.  Caius  Antistius  being  attacked 
by  the  Cantabri.  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  ol>liged  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  where 
numbere  of  them  were  reduced  by  famine,  and 
others,  being  invested  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  chose  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

Terentius  Varro^  having 'invaded  the  Salassi 
or  Piedmonlese,  on  different  qua rters,  made  them 
ugree  to  pay  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
of  levying  it,  sent  an  army  in  separate  divisiona 
into  their  country ;  and  thus  having  them  at  bis 
mercy,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which  too  many 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  every  period  of  an- 
cient history.  He  onlered,  that  all  the  children 
and  vouth  of  the  naUon,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
should  be  put  up  for  sale;  the  buyer  being  re- 
quireff  to  come  under  engagements,' that  none  of 
this  unhappy  people,  thus  sold  for  slaves,  should 
be  restored  to  freedom,  or  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
yeara.^ 


6  Justin,  lib.  xlii.  c.  5.    Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  c  ZX 
Veileius  Pater.  Hb.  ii.  cOI. 

7  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  c.  85.  8  Ibid. 
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About  the  laiiie  tkne  Augtutnt  received  Iroin 
the  army  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  from  the 
senate  the  ofler  of  a  triumph,  on  account  of  the 
victories  giiined  by  his  lieuteiianta.  The  last  of 
those  honours  he  declined ;  but  took  occasion  to 
exhibit  games  in  Spain,  in  name  of  his  nephew 
Maroellus  and  of  his  step-son  Tiberius,  vrhom 
he  wished  to  recommend  to  the  armv  by  this  set 
of  munificence.  He  likewise  distributed  lands, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Cimlpine  Gaul,  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  discharged  from  the  legions, 
and  on  this  occasion  built  the  Augusta  Enierito- 
rum'  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  Prstona^  on 
the  descent  of  the  Alpa  towards  Italy.  In  con- 
formity with  his  general  plan  of  dividing  the 
provinces,  he  separated  Spain  into  three  govern- 
ments, the  BoBtica,  Lu^titania,  and  Taraoonensis. 
The  first  was  included  under  the  department  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  reserved  to 
himself. 

Gaul  wai^  at  the  same  time,  divided  into  four 
separate  governments ;  the  Nariionensiis  Ac- 
quitaniti,  Lugdunensis,  and  Celtica  or  Belgica. 
Upon  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  officers,  particulariy  in  the  capacity 
of  quastors,  became  necessary.  All  who  had, 
£oT  tea  years  preceding  the  date  of  these  anange- 
iu«^nti,  held  the  office  of  ouastor  in  the  city, 
without  succeeding  to  any  roreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  the  vacant 
stations. 

The  general  peace  being  again  restored,  by 
the  su:xessful  operations  of  the  army  in  difierent 
quarters  of  the  em{iire,  the  gates  of  Janus  once 
more  were  shut,  and  a  column  was  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  Alps,  bearing  an  inscription, 
with  the  namtss  of  ^rty-eight  separate  nations 
or  cantons,  who  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.' 
IT  C  723  '^^^  emperor  being  on  his  return 
'to  R>me,  and  having  accepted  of 
/M^ar.  G«««r  a  tenth  consulate,  the  ceremony  of 
JOiM,  a  his  admission  into  office  was  per- 
FloM^  fof a>«l  ^fofe  tiis  arrival  on  the  first 
.tfic^^4(»,  ^^  January,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
•Stst.  38.  '  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the  people, 
that  they  would  observe  his  decrees. 
The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  being  informed 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  donation  to  the  peo> 
pie,  amounting  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each 
peri^n ;  but  that,  from  respect  to  the  laws  which 
gave  them  a  negative  on  such  donations,  he 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intention 
until  he  had  their  consent;  they  immediately 
pAssed  a  decree,  giving  him  full  exemption  from 
every  law  or  form  oi  the  commonwealth,  and 
empowering  him^  to  govern  in  allmatten  accord- 
ing to  his  own  will.  This  decree,  of  which  the 
eflfcict  wds  not  so  much  to  vest  him  ^ith  any  new 
powers,  as  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  power  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed,  it  is  probable, 
from  his  caution  in  other  matters,  he  would  have 
gladly  avoided.  At  his  return,  after  so  long  an 
alwence,  he  was  received  by  all  orders  oT  men 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Having  al- 
xauJy  been  flattered  in  bisown  person  with  every 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  be  was  now 
courted  in  the  person  of  his  favourite  nephew 
Maroriltts.    This  young  man  was  admitted,  by 


1  Now  Merida. 
3  PUn.lib.ziz.cL 


8  Now  Aosu. 
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a  formal  decree,  to  a  place  m  the  senate  smsig 
the  membere  of  prvlorian  rank,  and  wasslbm 
to  sue  for  the  consulate  ten  yean  before  Um  legal 
age.  Livia  too  bad  a  abare'in  theaefiatterieis  Uy 
a  like  privilege  bestowed  on  her  son  Tiheniu^ 
though  in  onkr  to  retain  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  fiivourite  nephew  and  the  slep-soD  of 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  &voar  of  Tibeiius 
only  bore  that  he  might  sue  ibr  the  consqbtB 
five  yean  before  the  i^al  aee. 

In  the  olean  time  MarceHus  held  the  ofllice  of 
cdile,  and  Tiberius  that  of  qucstor.  The  first, 
to  signalize  his  magistracy,  ordered  that  that  pait 
of  i&  forum  or  space  in  which  the  oouits  of  jus- 
tice were  held,  which  till  then  had  been  always 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  dioiud 
be  shaded  with  a  covering  or  awning  of  cbth.^ 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  government 
of  the  city,  for  adorning  it  with  public  buildings, 
and  for  repairing  the  highways  throughout 
Italy,  were  carried  into  execution  by  Agripps. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  assigBed, 
in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the  senators  as  were 
supposed  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  it ;  and, 
among  these,  the  Flaminian  Way  had  been  as- 
signecT  to  Augustus  himself.  The  town  was  di- 
vided into  quarten  or  districta,  under  proper 
officers,  annually  chosen  or  taken  by  lot;  and  a 
watch  was  established,  to  prevent  diaordera,  and 
to  guard  against  fire. 

The  chuinel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  meesois 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  from  the  ruins 
of  houses,  that  formed  considerable  banks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
forced  great  inundations  into  the  streets,  was 
now  e&ctually  cleared.*  The  Septa  JuUa,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in  bo> 
nour  of  the  emperor,  was  repaired,  adorned,  snd 
dedicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Neptooe^ 
in  memory  of  the  late  naval  victories.  The  por- 
tico of  the  pantheon  was  finished  about  thb  time; 
within  was  placed,  among  the  images  of  the 
gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Cesar;  in  the  vestibule, 
or  portico,  were  placed  those  of  Augustus  and 
Agrippa.^ 

The  emperor,  upon  his  approach  to  the  dty, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  lately  oonfened 
U|x>n  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  to  distri- 
bute to  the  ditizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man.  In 
this  it  appeare  that  the  Roman  people  had  still 
retained  the  worst  and  must  corrupting  part  of 
their  republican  privileges,  that  of  receiving 
gratuities  in  money  and  forn,  as  well  as  that  ct 
being  frequently  amused  with  expensive  showa. 
By  the  firet  they  were  supported  in  idlenesn, 
and  by  the  other  taught  dissipation,  and  msde 
to  forget  the  stafe  of  political  degradation  into 
which  they  were  (alien.  At  the  games  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  prator  ServiKua,  it 
is  said,  that  three  hundred  bears,  and  an  equal 
numlier  of  African  wild  beasts,  were  baited  or 
hunted  down.' 

The  restoration  of  peace  being  a  principal 
point  on  which  Augustus  valu^  himself  with 
the  public^  the  jgates  of  Janusi  in  a  lew  o(  the 
first  years  of  bis  reign,  had  been  already  three 

5  duantuin  mutatis  nioribus  Catonis  censohi  qui 
eternendum  quoque  foruui  muridbus  ccasuerat.  Pbo. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  Sa 
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mmtedly  tbirt.*  But  on  a  IWrntior  so  ax* 
n»,  MMt  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  natioiit, 
jedoiu  of  their  fibeitieBi  and  on  the  other,  by 
armM,  wbnee  oommanden  were  fond  of  oppoiw 
tnnitiee  to  diating[iiiah  themielvM,  it  wee  not  po»> 
eible  long  to  avoid  every  epedee  of  War.  Bojmi 
after  the  eoiperor  had  wiUidrawn  from  Spain, 
leaving  the  oommand  in  La«tania  to  L.  JKmili- 
«M^  the  Cantabn  and  Aaturee,  edtl  imoatient  of 
the  dominion  to  which  thev  had  lately,  in  ap- 
peannoe,  made  a  perpetnai  eobmieiion,  took  a 
fcaoiotion  again  to  ehafce  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
Piopoaing  to  give  the  fint  intiamtion  of  their 
deei^  by  a  rtroka  of  importance,  the^f  drew  a 
coneitlerahle  part  of  the  Roman  army  into  their 
ooantry,  under  pretence  of  furniehiag  them  with 
a  supply  of  eomi  and  when  they  found  them 
dieperaed  in  smell  pertiee  to  icceive  the  propoead 
dietribotioo,  they  put  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  to  the  sword.  In  revenge  for  this  piece  of 
tmrhery,  ^mUias  hid  their  country  under 
nuliury  ezecutioR,  and  by  a  harbaroos  policy,  to 
prevent  future  revolb^  cut  off  the  right  oanai  of 
the  prieonen  whose  lives  he  spereil.'^ 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  himael^  though 
aomewbat  contrary  to  the  general  system  of  hit 
feign,  entertained  a  project  of  extenJinc  the  Ro- 
mjui  settlements,  or  at  least  of  making  diaeoeeriea 
cm  the  side  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coests  of  the 
Imltan  eeat.  Hfrwas  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
prospect  of  getting  access  to  the  ran  and  costly 
commodities,  whicn  the  Arabians  were  known  to 
receive  from  India,"  and  which  the^  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Egypt  and  Asia  at  their  own  price. 
He  expected  to  refund  the  expense  of  his  arma« 
ment  lirom  the  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  Arabians  were  supposed  to  possess. 

For  this  purpose  iBliue  GtaHust  the  propnstor 
of  Egjp^  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
expednion  to  the  Gulpb  of  Araliia.  This  officer 
apent  a  considerable  time  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of 
armed  ships,  which  he  afterwanls  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  Arabians  were  mere  traders, 
and  had  no  ships  of  force.  In  passing  the  guloh 
with  one  bunnred  and  thirty  transpoits,  te,  oy 
the  onskillttloeert  of  his  marinere  and  pilotS)  sus- 
tained a  great  kiss  both  in  shipping  ana  men,  and 
in  the  dekys  whksh  he  afterwanls  ineurred,  or 
in  attemoting  to  penetrate  the  deeeris  of  Arabia 
easiwanJ,  he  kwt  a  great  part  of  his  army,  which 
perished  by  want  of  water,  or  by  disease.  And 
thus^  after  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  which  he  spent 
many  months,  returned  to  Alexandria  wHh  a 
small  part  of  h'ls  army,  without  having  gained 
any  considerable  advantage,  or  even  obtained  in- 
ibnnation  of  the  sources  of  wealth  which  he  was 
sent  to  explore.'' 

While  these  transactions  passed 
U.  C.  739.  in  the  provinces  ami  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire,  Augustus^  then  le- 
'"tlJfc  *  ttding  at  Rome,  entered  on  an 
jvitaitMs  eleventh  consulate.  His  colleague, 
flebiM.  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 

TtrtnUna  Tereotius  Varro  Murena.  But 
^""^  ^^  ^^^  consul  died  in  ofBoe,  and  was 
c'cJjpuk  succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
mhu  Pirn.       year  by  C.  Calpurnius  Piao. 

Q SietoD.  in  Au^iwt.  e  93.       ]0  Ibid. lib.  liii.e.  9. 

11  Strabo  mentions,  that  In  the  port  of  Nm  then 
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^,  Augustus  himaelC  in  this  consul* 
ate  was  taken  ill;  and  being  8up« 
posed  in  danger,  called  his  colleague, 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  senatore^  into  his 
presenoe,  to  receive  his  hut  instructions  relating 
to  the  empire.  The  title  by  which  he  affft;ted 
to  hold  the  sovemroent  could  not  aupport  him  in 
pointing  out  a  succession.  He  aocordincly  made 
no  mentionnf  any  successor  to  himself  but  de- 
livered to  the  consul  Piso^  as  being  firat  officer 
of  states  the  memoriaia  he  had  drawn  op  relating 
to  the  revenue  and  other  public  estabbsbmenta. 
He  gave  to  Agrippa  his  ringj  which  was  the 
hadge  of  his  nohinty,  and  which,  according^  to 
the  ideas  of  the  RcSnans,  bad  an  emblematical 
reference  to  his  power.  He  seemed  to  overlook 
his  nephew  Maroellus,  though  at  this  time  the 
first  in  his  fovour,  and  probably  destined  to  in« 
herit  his  fortune.  This  circumstance,  toflftber 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  dissimubtion, 
made  it  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  rral  appro* 
heaslons  of  dying,  am)  that  he  called  hfes  fnends 
to  this.'aolemn  audience,  merely  to  show,  on  a 
supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for  the  common* 
wealth.  To  elude  the  penetration  of  those  who 
suspected  his  a«ts^  and  whom  be  still  continued 
to  dread,  after  his  recovery,  he  desired  that  the 
wiH  which  be  had  made  on  this  occasion  should 
be 'publicly  read ;  but  the  senate,  already  knowing 
the  contents,  and  affecting  to  believe,  without 
this  evidence,  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  to 
restore  the  republic,  refused  to  comply.  They 
appointed  great  rejoicinj^s  on  account  of  his  re* 
covery,  and  amply  distinguished  and  rewarded 
the  physician,  to  whose  skdl  it  was  supposed  that 
they  owed  the  preservation  of  ao  valuable  a  life.!* 

Although  the  circumstance  of  Augustus  not 
having  mentioned  his  nephew  Marcellus,  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  to  Agrippa,  were  proba- 
bly n«i  the  efiects  of  any  serious  design  respect- 
ing the  jBuooession,  they  nevertheless  became  a 
suibjcet  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  |he  young 
man,  and  soon  after  occasioned  the  retirement  of 
Agnppa  from  the  court  This  officer,  under 
peolence  of  going  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  set  out  from  Rome,  but 
stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement,  without  taking  any 
part  in  publk;  aflairs. 

During  the  stay  of  Agrippa  at  Mitylene,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  after  hu  departure  from 
RofflS)  happened  the  death  of  Marrellus;  an 
event  which  Uvia  was,  by  some,  alleged  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons ;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
season  and  the  mortality  at  Rome,  Vluring  the 
two  preoedioff  years,  might  have  account!^  for 
the  death  of  Marcellus,  without  any  sujiposition 
of  unnatural  meansjM  and  the  event  itself  brought 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Livia.  It 
was  folkmed  by  the  recall  of  Agrippa,  and  by  a 
new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Claudii 
still  fiirtfaer  from  the  place  to  which  the  mother 
was  desirous  to  raise  them  in  the  consideration 
and  fovour  of  the  emperor. 

Augustus  had  now,  for  some  yean^  without 
intermissbn,  assumed  and  exercised  the  office  of 
consul ;  but  thiokii^  its  authority  no  fonger  no* 
pessary  to  support  his  power,  he  divested  himself 
of  the  titfe,  and  gave  a  fnah  proof  of  his  modere" 
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tion,  bf  tnliMa^ng  in  hif  plim  L.  Scidni^  one 
of  the  lew  who  wore  atill  eoppoifd  to  rpgrat  the 
fiill  of  the  TOpublic.  Settius  bid  been  the  friend 
of  MaiciM  Brutal,  edhered  to  the  caiiee  of  the 
oommoawealth  in  every  period  of  the  civil  wan, 
and,  though  sparei]  bj  the  vietora  at  Phiiippi,  Hill 
ventured  to  retain  the  ititue  and  picture  of  hie 
friend. 

The  maffnanimitj  of  Augnitnei  in  getting 
over  thete  cKijeotione  to  the  craracter  of  Seating 
was  not  negleeteii  bj  the  Aitterera  of  hit  court; 
nor  was  his  decKning  the  consulate  overieoked 
by  the  senate,  in  their  seal  to  devise  new  honoun 
and  additional  conoeMions.  The  chararter  of 
tfibune,  which  had  been  annually  conferred  on 
the  emperor  ibr  some  yearii  was,  on  the  preaent 
occasion,  rendered  perpetual  in  his  peraon,  and 
the  privilege  of  proposing  matters  ibr  the  oonsi- 
deration  of  the  senate,  nitherto  ap|iropriated  to 
the  consuls  in  office,  was  now  likewise  extended 
to  him.  As  a  compensation  for  the  dignity  of 
consul,  which  he  now  declined,  he  was  declared 
perpetual  proconsul,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  empowered  to  supersede  every  of* 
icer,  even  in  his  own  goveroment^  He  v^as,  at 
the  same  time,  pressed  to  accept  the  title  ^and 
power  of  dictator. 

The  people^  labouring  under  a 
U.  C.  731.  a  plague  or  epidemic  distemper, 
jtf.  CUman$  which,  in  the  usual  mode  of  their 
Mtrftbu  superstition,  thev  considered  as  a 
L^ruHr*  punishment  inflicted 'by  the  gods 
^ugwtL  Si  '^  "^'^^  public  offence,  end  in  par- 
mUL  40.  tacular  for  their  having  sufl*erBd  the 
emperor  to  divest  himself  of  the  con- 
sulate, proposed  that  he  should  instantly  aaaume 
this  or  a  higher  dignity.  While  the  senate  was 
assembled,  multitwles  crowded  together  in  a  riot- 
ous manner,  and  with  threats  required  that  a 
decree  should  pass  to  vest  Augustus  with  the 
style  and  powera  of  dictator.  They  collected 
twenty-four  fasces,  the  number  usually  carried 
before  this  officer,  and  repairing  to  the  emperor's 
palace,  called  upon  him  to  assume  his  power, 
and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  present  cala- 
mitiesL 

Aoffustus,  who  hsd  sufficiently  provided  for  all 
the  objects  of  his  ambition,  without  the  alarming 
name  of  dictator,  took  this  opportunity  to  estsp 
blish  his  character  for  moderetion.  He  intreated 
the  people  to  desist  from  their  purpose ;  and  when 
still  pressed,  he  appeared  to  be  frreatly  agitated, 
tore  nis  clothes,'  and  g[ave  other  signs  of  extreme 
distress.  Being  likewise  pressed  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  perpetual  censor,  he,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, declined  it,  recommending,  for  the  immedi- 
ate dischan^  of  its  duties,  P.  ^milius  Lepidus 
and  Munatius  Phineus. 

In  acting  this  part,  it  is  probable  that  Octavius 

Karded  against  the  late  of  Julius  CsBsar;  that 
preferred  security  to  the  ostentation  of  |iower, 
and  relied  more  on  the  caution  with  which  he 
avoided  offence,  than  he  did  on  the  vigilance  of 
his  informers  and  spies,  or  on  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  He  coukl  not,  however,  at  alt  times^  avoid 
having  recourse  to  these  means  of  defence.  Dur- 
ing his  present  residence  at  Rome,  he  received 
information  of  a  dengn  formed  on  his  lifo  by 
Munena  and  Fannius  Cspio^  and  brought  them 
to  trial    Velleius  Pateroulus,  without  any  scm- 
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pH^  affims  the  girilt  of  these  siippflnd 
tores  but  Dion  Cassins  insinuates^  that  the  guilt 
of  Munsna,  at  least,  was  rather  indiscretion,  aad 
an  unguarded  freedom  of  speech,  with  wUeh  he 
was  accustomed  to  censure  the  ooodaet  of  has 
superiors^  than  sny  fimisd  design  of  ao  criimnal 
a  nature. 

Munena  was  the  bfother-in-hiw  of  MsDoena% 
and  himaelf  appeared  to  be  in  favour  with  Au- 
gustus. Upon  the  surmise  of  an  inteotioD  to 
seiie  him,  together  with  Fannius,  both  ahocood- 
ed  and  fled.  They  were  arraigiied  and  tned  in 
absence;  but  as  the  judges  still  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  by  secret  ballot,  they  avaded 
themselves  of  it  to  acquit  the  accused. 

The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  in  criminal  trials^ 
when  first  introduced  in  the  republic,  as  it  dimi- 
nished the  power  of  the  aristocrscy,  which  waa 
so  necessary  for  the  preservatMHi  of  pufaGc  order, 
no  doubt  Kad  a  tendency  unfavounide  to  pnhlic 
justice.  But  now,  when  it  might  have  been 
salutary,  at  least  in  alt  state  trials^  it  waa,  onlcr 
pretence  of  the  false  judgment  given  in  the  case 
of  Mursna  and  Capio^  so  far  abolMiied,  that  afl 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  decHned  ap- 
peannce,  were,  b^  an  express  statute,  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  it;*  and  this  civeamataDee  da 
servos  to  be  mentioned  as  the  firrt  inalaneev  per 
haps,  in  Which  the  judicial  forms  of  the  lepabiic^ 
fbrinerly  partial  to  toe  interesto  of  the  people,  be- 
gan to  be  changed  in  favour  of  despotism.  This 
innovation  was  probably  the  more  fatal  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  emperor  himself  under  ptdenee 
of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prosecutionsL  or  of 
appearing  as  an  advocate  for  his  clienta,  fie- 

3 uently  attended  thecourta.^  And  it  cannot  ha 
oubted,  that  as  often  as  he  appeared,'  the  part 
which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witneas  or  as  a 
pleader,  most  have  had  very  great  and  impioper 
mfluence  in  the  cause. 

In  the  banning  of  this  reign,  are  dated  aonse 
regulations  calcuhited  for  the  peace  and  general 
Older  of  the  dty.  Among  these,  it  is  mcntionei^ 
that  the  number  of  pratons  was  reduced  to  ten; 
and  that  two  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  public  revenue,'*  that  some  frasis, 
which  had  been  customary,  were  prohibited,  and 
the  expense  of  iithen  restrained  within  modetsta 
bounds;  that  the  care  of  the  public  ohowa  was 
entrusted  to  the  praton^  with  a  competent  aOuw- 
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4  Ibid.  Sueton.  in  August  c.  56. 

5  Among  the  remarkable  iriala  of  this  pariiid  is 
mentioned  CImc  of  M.  Primufl,  wiio  tavinf  tte  eosi- 
mand  in  Maeedonia,  was  aecused  of  liaviBf.  wiitoat 
orders,  made  war  on  the  Odrysians,  a  Tbractaa  na- 
tion. He  pleaded  tlie  orders  of  Augastos  or  of  Mar- 
oelliis:  but  the  emperor  himself,  attendlag  tbe  trial, 
denied  his  having  ever  given  such  imiera.  and  tbe  de- 
ftmlant  was  oondienned  He  is  said,  at  aaotber  time, 
to  have  appeared  in  belialf  of  his  cuiifid^nis  ApalJas 
and  Mcoenaa,  wh**  were  arraigned  of  sone  undoe  is- 
fluenoe  in  prniecling  a  person  under  prnaeealioa  Ihr 
adultery.  After  the  prvMecutor  began  lo  open  the 
charge,  Anguatus  himself  came  into  eourt,  sad  com- 
manned  him  not  to  traduce  his  relations  and  IKoidS; 
a  stretch  nf  power  which,  under  legal  govenimeal, 
ought  to  have  given  ofll*nfle ;  but  in  the  preseat  stats 
of  the  Romans,  only  put  the  suldect  in  mind  how 
necessary  it  was  for  himself  to  court  the  inperi^ 
flivour;  and  it  wss  decreed  socordingly.  by  tbe  nnani- 
raouf  votM  of  all  the  senators,  that  in  memory  of  tins 
gracious  interposition  of  ths  emperor,  aa  aadil 
statoe  should  oe  I'rseted  to  * ' 
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mnee  from  the  tiiiwrjp  to  deftiy  the  expenie  of 
them,  but  ander  an  exprev  prohibitioD  to  add,  as 
Uiey  had  been  hitherto  inclined  to  do,  from  am- 
bttknts  motivea,  above  an  equal  sum  from  their 
own  private  retatea.  The  shows  of  gladiators 
were  auhjected  to  the  control  of  the  senate,  and 
the  noraher  of  pain  to  be  exhibited,  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  restricted  to  sixty.  The  csre  of 
exttoguishing  and  guarding  against  fire  bring  in 
the  department  of  the  adifes,  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  destined  to  this  service,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  these  magistmtcs.  reruns  of 
rank  having  given  cause  of  complaint,  by  pre- 
aentioff  themselves  as  danoere  or  performers  on 
the  public  theatre^  such  examples  were  strictly 
prohibited. 

As  the  emperor  ever  affected  adesire  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved  of  the  government,  he  accompanied 
his  most  popubr  sets  and  regulations  with  a  for- 
mal and  ostentatiuus  resiffnation  of  some  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  povrer.  The  provinces  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  of  Cyprus^  which  had  been  originally 
part  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  first  period  of  his 
reign  restored  to  peace,  he  formally  resiffncd 
them  into  the  handa  of  the  senate.  But  whiw  he 
waa  occupied  with  these  pacific  or  popular  mea- 
•urea,  the  Astures  and  Caotabii,  notwithstand- 
ing their  former  distresses,  still  pasrionatelv  foud 
of  their  expiring  liberties^  having  revolted  yet  a 
third  time,  were  again  reduc^ed  with  great  skugh- 
ter.  Most  of  t|;ose  who  escaped  from  the  swimJs 
of  the  Roman  Mons,  pemhed  by  their  own 
hands'    While  tms  event,  in  appearsnoe,  ter- 
minsBted  all  the  troubles  which  suosisted  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  an  alarm  was  re- 
ceived from  Egypt,  of  a  formidable  enemy  ap- 
pearing to  intend  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
T*he  Ethiopiana,  probably,  encouraged  by  the 
low  slate  to  which,  from  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Ghillus  against  the  Arabians,  they  sup- 
posed the  Roman  forces  on  the  Nile  to  have  beeu 
tedttoed,  had,  by  the  time  that  the  alarm  had  been 
eommunicated  to  Rome,  actually  enterpd  the  pro- 
vince; and,  before  any  assistance  coukJ  be  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by 
Petronius,  who  succeeded  to  GalJus  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Egypt 

But  before  ucee  events  were  known,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
oefence  of  this  kingdom  in  penon,  and  was  set 
out  on  his  vpyage.  Having  put  into  Sicily  in  his 
way^  while  be  yet  remained  in  this  iilsjid,  the 
usual  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.* 
He  himself  was  named,  together 
U.  C.  733.  with  M.  Lollius  Nepos;  but  be  de- 
clined accepting  of  the  ofiioe^  and 
Q.  fMllNw  affected  to  leave  the  Roonn  people, 
WSiuM  M  of  old,  to  a  free  choice.  This 
jf^p^,  novelty  gave  riae  to  a  warm  contest, 

Aagmtt  Qa«,  in  which  Cluintus  Emilius  Lepidui^ 
•ASC4L  and  L.  SiUnus  appeared  as  com- 
pedton,  and  were  supported  by 
numerous  parties  of  their  friends.  The  people 
began  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
power,  and  were  encounged  or  supported  by  the 
candidates  in  disorders  or  freedOoM^  from  which 
they  had  for  some  time  been  restrained.  Augus* 
tus  himself  was  ahirmed  with  these  appearances 
of  a  reviring  republic,  summoned  bocn  the  can- 
didates to  attend  him  in  Sicily  (  and  having  re- 
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primsnded  them  for  the  diaturbanoes  they  gave^ 
forbade  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  d^ 
fiending  elections  were  passrd.  The  competi- 
tion, nevertheless,  waa  carried  on  vrith  great 
warmth  in  their  ahsenoe,  and  ended  with  much 
difficulty  in  fovoor  of  Lepidus. 

This  specimen  of  the  supposed  disorden  to 
which  the  i^eople  were  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authority  that  was  fit  to  restrain  them,  pro- 
bably induced'  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  rrcall  of 
Agnppa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  could  devolve 
the  care  of  the  citv.  ^  The  breach  which  had 
been  some  time  made  in  his  family,  by  the  death 
of  Maroellufl^  remained  unrepaireil ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the  peraon 
whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  himself  in  power, 
and  in  aucoession  to  the  government  Hisuaugh- 
ter  Julia,  the  widow  of  Maioellus,  had  yet 
brought  no  addition  to  his  offspring.  She  was 
now  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  second  marriage,  and 
was  Kkely  to  bestow  on  her  husband  the  ciwrader 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  fother.  It 
is  said,  that  Mecanas  advised  the  emperor  to 
make  choice  of  Apippa.  '*  This  man,"  he  aaid, 
"ii  already  too  high  to  remain  where  he  b:  he 
must  be  lifted  up  toa  pbce  yet  higher,  or  be  cast 
to  the  ground.**  > 

Agnppa  was  accordingly,  about  this  time^ 
made  to  part  with  Maroelb,  the  niece  of  Augue- 
tus^  to  whom  he  had  been  aome  time  manieo,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  husband  of 
Julia,  and  by  this  title  the  first  in  the  iamUy  of 
Cnsar. 

The  emperor,  while  in  Sicily,  having  bestovred 
on  the  city'  of  Syracuse,  anci  on  other  towns 
of  that  island,  the  privilege  of  Roman  coloniei^ 
and  haring  made  some  other  arrangements  for 
the  better  government  of  the  province,  continued 
his  voyage  from  thence  into  Greece.  Aa  ha 
pasaed  through  Sparta  and  Athens,  be  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  those  once  eminent  cities  with 
marics  of  favour  or  displeasure,  according  to  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  divisions  of  the 
empire. 

the  Sp.itan«  k»d,  witi^  proper  WhaH^.  »• 
ceived  Livia  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  m 
return,  were  now  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  at  one  of  the  public  ineal%  which 
thejf  still  affected  to  retain  in  memory  of  their 
ancient  institutions.  They  likewise  received  a 
ffrent  of  the  island  of  Cithera,  which  foimeriy 
bad  belonged  to  their  territory. 

The  Atheniana,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
were  put  in  mind  of  their  partiality  to  Antony 
and  uteopatra,  and  of  the  singukr  ostentation 
with  which  they  admitted  the  queen  of  Egypt  a 
citixen  of  Athens.  In  resentment  of  this  be- 
haviour, they  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty 
in  £gina  and  Eretria,  and  forbid  to  recrive  any 
presents  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  their  dtr, 
a  distinction,  which,  it  seems,  was  still  earnestly 
courted,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they  derived 
some  revenue. 

From  these  visits  to  Sparta  and  Athens^  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  he  remainad 
for  the  winter.*^  Here  he  not  only  had  a  coofimp 
ation  of  the  reporta  already  mentioned,  relating  to 
the  success  oi  Petronius  against  the  Ethiopian^ 
but  received  an  embaasy  from  thia  people  to  one 
for  peace    They  had  addressed  tDemselvw  to 
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Petrontiis ;  and  beiiiff  tt/kmd  to  the  emperor, 
desired  that  they  mignt  have  guidee  to  ocmdliot 
them  to  him.  "This  emperor,"  they  said,  "or 
the  place  of  hia  abode,  we  know  not'*  Being 
conducted  to  Samoa,  on. the  route  hy  which  he 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  Aaia,  they  obtained  a 
peace,  without  an^  of  the  aubmiariona  or  unequal 
conditions  by  which  the  Romans  were  formerly 
accustomfd  to  prepare  the  way,  in  every  treaty, 
for  the  farther  extension  of  their  oonquestsL^ 

In  the  spring,  Augustus  pasaed  from  Samoa  to 
Bitbynia,  in  which,  though  one  of 
U.  C.  733.  the  provinoea  that  had  been  ecnn- 
mitted  to  the  adminiatratioa  of  the 
M  ^tmlsim»,  senate,  be,  by  his  own  authority, 
jir^a*  loa^e  aome  T«formation%  and  upon 
jtufust.  8m,  *  complaint  that  the  people  of  Cyzi- 
JBtat,  tf.  *  cum  had  insulted  with  the  rod,  and 
put  to  death  aome  Roman  citizena, 
he  striDt  them  of  aeveral  privileges  which  they 
had  hitnerto  enjoyed.  From  thence,  heoontinaed 
hia  progress  into  Syria,  and  there  likewiae  in- 
flicted some  severities  on  the  cithBcns  of  Tyre 
and  Sid4>n,  as  a  punishment  of  their  aeditionaand 
disrpspect  to  hia  gnvemment' 

The  Parthiana  had  not  yet  restored  the  Roman 
captives,  and  the  trophies  of  which  they  bad 
got  poaMssion  on  the  defeats  of  Cfaasua  and  An- 
tony. Thia  was  the  condition,  on  which  the 
king  had  obtained  the  release  of  his  eon.  Being 
now  reminded  of  it,  or  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  frontier,  he  eent  an 
embassy  to  perform  this  article.  But  of  the  Ro- 
man prisoners,  many,  soon  after  they  were  taken, 
perished  by  their  own  hands;  othere,  being  re- 
oonciled  by  degrees  to  their  condition,  and  having 
aettlefl,  were  unwilling  to  remove.  They  oon- 
cealed  themselves  from  the  persons  who  were 
eent  to  asaemble  and  conduct  them  to  the  fron- 
tier,  and  but  a  few  were  recovered.  Theae, 
together  with  the  restored  standards  and  other 
trophiea,  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the 
city  of  Rome. 

Augustus  had  already  received  the  congratu- 
lations fff  the  aenate  and  people,, on  the  oonolu- 
eion  of  his  treaty  with  the  Paithians,  and  know- 
ing how  much  it  was  become  a  point  of  honour  at 
Rome  to  repair  the  di^rraoe  which  Roman  armies 
had  incurred  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
he  indulged,  on  the  coticlusion  of  this  transac- 
tion, a  degree  of  vanity,  which  was  unusual  with 
him  on  other  occasions.  He  ordered  the  rites  of 
thanksgiving  that  were  appropriated  to  the  great- 
est victories;  gave  instructions  to  erect  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  and,  upon  In*  return  to  Rome, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

The  Roman!!,  in  conferring  honours  ort  these 
who  performed  any  successful  servide,  conndered 
the  advantage  itself,  more  than  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  indulged,  with 
all  the  distinctions  that  military  onnrage  or  per- 
sonal ability  could  claim,  evei^  oflioer,  under 
whose  auspices  they  prns[wred,  whether  by  iirti* 
fice  or  valour.*  On  this  principle,  Augustus, 
without  having  performed  any  military  operation 
whatever,  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  an  efte- 
my,  before  whom  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
C'rassus  bad  perished. 

The  object  of  the  emperoi's  journey  to  the 
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east  havmg  been  ohfaiwed  by  the  reatontion  cf 
peace  to  E^pt,  he  did  not  proceed  in  hia  pro- 
greee  beyond  the  province  of  Syria.  Frava 
thence,  in  hia  letters  to  the  senate,  be  dediiflwBd 
every  intention  or  wiah  to  extend  the  boonda  of 
the  empire,  and  dispoaed  of  kingdoma  on  the 
frontier  to  the  prinoea  of  Asia,  who  were  oomi- 
dered  as  confederatea  or  allies  of  the  Romana. 
Among  theae,  he  gave  to  Tarctondimotua  a  prin- 
cipality in  Cilidat  to  Areheiaoa,  the  Leaser  Ar- 
menia ;  to  Herod,  over  and  above  hia  own  kin^r. 
dom  of  Judea,  thie  principality  of  Zenodorua,  in 
ita  neighbourhood.  Ue  reatored  a  prince,  of  the 
name  of  Mithridateis  to  the  kuiedom  of  Cooidis- 
gen^,  iimm  which  hia  iather  had  been  expelled; 
and,  at  the  fvqueat  of  the  peopleof  Armems,  sent 
hia  step-eon  Tiberius  Claudiua  Nen\  now  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  commieeiofi  to  leniewe 
Artabazua,  then  in  poeaeasioo  of  that  kinedom, 
and  to  declare  Tiridates,  who  was  stfll  at  Rom^, 
to  be  its  eovemgn.  This  revolution  in  Annenin 
however  wae,  by  the  death  of  Artabsxna,  who  frii 
by  the  hands  of  hia  own  aobjedta^  in  part  efledcd 
before  the  arrival  of  Tiberiua. 

Wbnle  the  emperor  was  thus  employed  In  the 
provinoea,  the  ordinary  aiieceeaion  of  magialiatw 
took  place  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  being  nanned 
consul,  together  with  Caioa  Sentioa,  agsiB  de- 
clined the  tide,  without  Rooaunending  a  aubsd- 
tute.  Great  animontiea  aroae  among  the  candi- 
datee  for  thia  honour.  Agrippa  had  been  called 
sway  into  Qaul,  upon  an  alarm  received  en  tbs 
Qerman  frontier,  and  from  thence  into  Spain,  to 
quell  another  revohof  the  Astnresand  CsotabrL 
In  his  abaence  the  consul  Sentius  and  the  senate, 
unable  to  repreas  the  tumults,  eent  a  depmatkn 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  still  in  Asia,  to  know 
hia  pleasure  reapectins  the  election,  and,  in  re- 
turn, had  a  fresh  proof  of  his  magnanimity  and 
candour  in  the  reeoiftmendation  m  LucretiuB,  s 
known  partizan  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  thoe^ 
who  being  among  the  proscribed,  hnd  escaped 
from  the  massacre. 

Anguttua,  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  had  ae- 
eounta  of  the  birth  of  a  granrkon  Cains,  the 
eMeat  of  the  eons  of  Agrippe,  by  hia  daughter 
Julia,  and  had  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
U.  C.  734,  by  whwh  the  senate  annexed  tbean- 
C  SmHuM  lii^Twry  of  this  tarth  to  the  daya  of 
«if«niiii«f.  puWic  rejoicing.  On  hia  way  to 
Q.  lMer§ehu  Italy,  he  pasaed  another  winter  in 
STk^/mh-  ®*™**»  ""Pwhe  received  thesnihaa- 
M  FUnSm  ^^^^'''^  ^  DMiny  nationa,  and  among 
vipftutitu  thetie,  an  embassy  from  India,  at- 
jffrippa.  tended  vrith  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
ktfMNrwc  One,  chaiged  with  a  variety  of  presents.^ 
•"•^  *^  But  what  probably  moat  entertained 
the'curioua  in  the  western  worid,  waa  the  exhi- 
bition of  an  Indian  sage  or  Brahndn,  who  having 
taketi  his  resolution  to  die,  was  amlatiMWtomaks 
hia  exit  in  presence  of  the  Roman  eourt.  Being 
indulged  in  this  desire,  and  flattered  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  numerooa  crowd  of  speeaktoris  hs 
prephred  a  foheret  pile,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and 
with  much  o«tent«tidn  and  gravitv,  threw  him- 
self into  the  midat  of  it.^    His  tomb  wm  maricd 


4  Among  these  are  mentinned  by  Strahn  a  vnaka 
tea  cabftf  N>Yir,  thniish  it  Rppfam  from  SNei«niir», 
Mk  XV.  pbTta,  that  a  snake  sfs  aiiich^vealer  knct*  mas 
•xbilHled  in  tlie  public  upaetaclas  at  Roiue.  filly  cubits. 
Sueton.  ia  Auciiet-  e.  43. 

5  Mo.  Cass.  lib.  Uv. c&  10.  U.  VeU.  Pat  tih.  U. c  31. 
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tl»  MIowtiig  inKriptkm.  "  Hen  lies  Tar- 
ras  or  Tarmatiocfacgat,  an  Indian  of  Baragaa, 
who^  in  the  manner  of  -bis  country,  ended  bis 
daj»  bj  a  vdantary  death.*' <  In  soeh  actiom, 
tve  may  perceive  the  powerful  attraction  of  glory, 
iron  wiiatever  aort  of  performance  it  be  aup- 
poeed  to  ariBe. 

When  the  emperor's  intended  return  was  an- 
nounced at  Rome,  many  honours  were  decreed  to 
him,  all  of  which  he  declined,  eicept  that  of  bav- 
ing  an  ahar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jupiter 
Redux,  and  that  of  bavins  the  day  of  bis  arrival 
inserted,  under  the  title  Augostalia,  among  the 
festivaia  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  prepared  to 
go  iblth  in  procession  to  meet  him ;  but  either 
nom  an  avernon  to  pageantry,  which  he  ever 
shunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve  some 
porpnoe,  or  from  a  desire  of  procuring  fresh  enco> 
miuma  of  moderation,  he  inade  his  entry  in  the 
night  to  a^oiil  tliis  compliment  On  tbe  follow- 
ing day,  he  procured  resolutions  of  the  sefiate 
and  people,  promoting  Tiberius,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  tavia,  to  the  rank  of  pnetor,  and  bestow- 
ing on  DruBUs,  the  younger  brother,  the  privilege 
of  standing  for  any  of  tbe  ancient  honours  of-the 
commonwealth  five  years  before  the  \m\  age. 
He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  aocepted^the  o&e 
of  censor,  with  a  new  title,  that  of  inspector  of 
manneia,'  for  five  years. 

Tliis  new  designation  was  annexed  to  tbe 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such 
an  authority  wss  wanting  to  take  oogmzance  of 
the  disonfers  oomniitted  in  the  late  canvass  for 
the  election  of  consuls ;  but,  as  the  period  was 
near  approaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the 
form '  of  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable 
that  he  efaose  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
censor,  in  order  to  make  the.  arrangements  pre- 
pantory  to  this  ceremonv. 

NesT  ten  years  had  empsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up^  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  may  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  memben^  and  for  substituting 
otnera.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emperor  was  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  to  effect 
hb  purpose;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance. Ilia  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for  pal- 
listivea,  and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to  divide 
tbe  odium  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure.  He 
gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was  be- 
come too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself  with 
an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them,  without 
rtating  any  personal  objection.  He  at  first  pro* 
posed  to  take  upon  hinuvlf  only  tbe  nomination 
of  thirty  membeni,  and  umler  a  solemn  oatb,  that 
he  should  name  the  most  worthy.  These  thirty, 
under  a  like  solemn  oath,  were  directed  each,  to 
give  in  a  Iwt  of  five,  which  would  have  made  up 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  And  these, 
if  they  had  been  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  would 
have  |>ro(Kibty  maiie  the  first  part  of  the  roll.  But 
as^  he  was  in  many  instances  disappointed  and 
dispteesed  with  the  cMoe  that  was  nmde,  he  se- 
leoied  only  thirty  of  the  whole,  to  whom  be  ga\« 
the  same  directions  as  before,  each  to  name  five; 
but  being  equally  dissatisfied  with  this  new  no- 
mniatioo,  he  took  the  whole  on  himself;  and 
alleging,  that  the  officer  who  collected  the  names 

6  Suabo.  lib.  iv.  p.  7ft).         7  ftv fiwUis  Monui. 


had  made  some  mistakes,  and  that  many,  who 
were  thus  proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate, 
had  necessary  avocatiohs  in  the  provinces,  ho 
undertook,  by  his  own  authority,  to  rpform  tbs 
list  This  task,  however,  he  performed  under  so 
much  apprehension  of  ^Janger  to  bis  person,  that, 
as  in  the  former  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he 
carried  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  had  a  guard 
of  ten  chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons, 
who  had  orders  not  to  admit  aliove  one  person  at 
a  time  to  apprsach  him.*  By  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  censures,  hs 
was  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemies,  or 
he  himself  at  least  took  such  impreraons  of 
jeabusy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occasioned  aome  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or-  prevent  the  conspi- 
racies which  were  forming  sffainst  him.' 

Ufion  observing  how  niudi  the  emperor  wss 
alarmed,  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
eifinsed,  that  the  members  should  lake  arms,  and 
in  certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  tbe  night  in 
the  palace.  "I  am  unfortunately  addicted  to 
snore,"  said  Antistius  Lubeo,  who  still  possessed 
some  remains  of  the  repulilican  spirit,  "  and  sm 
afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince."  ^ 

The  period  for  which  Augustus 
U.  C.  73.5.  had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  charge  of  part  of 
LntlZ  ^^^  Fovinces  being  about  to  ex  pre, 
JhnetMitut.  "^  repeated  the  form  ot  bis  resigna- 
Oi.0»ni«tfiwtion,  snd  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
Imtuhu,  sume  his  troRt,  though  but  for  a  term 
JEfaL44^*  of  five  years  Umger.  Agrippabeing 
now  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  first  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
relation,  was  joined  with  him  for  the  ssme  term 
of  five  years,  in  the  character  of  tribune  of  th« 
people. 

During  the  preceding  part  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, Augustus  baa  aflerted  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  the  military  department, 
or  to  the  provincesoommitted  to  his  charge.  1  n  the 
city,  or  in  civil  aflkini,  he  acted  in  tbe  name  of 
the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  temporary 
office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period  upon 
which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more  direct 
authority.  He  accordingly  received  from  the  se- 
nate, an  appointment  of  (leruetual  extraordinary 
consul,  to  be  preceded  in  all  public  appearances 
bv  twelve  lictors,  and  in  the  senste  to  have  a 
chair  of  state  placed  between  the  ordinary  consuls 
of  the  year.  He  likewise  received  unlimited  au- 
thority to  enact  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which, 
the  senate  ofiered  to  bind  themselves  Inr  oath. 
In  this,  he  took  occasion  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
inoderatfon,  by  preventinff  the  oath  to  be  adroi- 
mstered;  but  he  proceeded  from  henceforv^ard 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with  fewer  dis- 
guises than  he  bad  formerly  employed. 

Prerogatives,  hitherto  assumed  under  the  nsme 
of  some  ordinsry  magistrac  y,  were  oomniitted  to 
officers,  acting  by  the  appointment  of  Cesar,  and 
by  his  sole  authority.  Among  these,  may  be 
numbered  the  inspection  of  the  public  works;  of 


8  IMo.  CaiB.  lik  tiv^e.  J3. 14,  J& 
0  Siieton.  in  Aiifust.  e  8S. 
10  Dio.  Cats.  lib.  Uv. 
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tbe  highwavk;  the  mvigation  of  th(  river;  the 
markets;'  the  public  gnmaries ;  the  fimervation 
of  the  peace,  or  government  hf  the  city,  which 
waa  now  eoramitted  to  a  military  prsfect  or  go- 
vernor. Other  new  inatitutiona  were  made,  to 
remedy  evila  of  a  recent  date. 

From  the  time  of  the  civil  wan,  Italy  had  re- 
mained aobject  to  many  diaorden.  The  inha- 
hitanta,  alleging  the  dangera  to  which  they  had 
been  expoapd  in  their  persona  and  propertiea, 
continued  to  form  into  bands,  and  taking  arms, 
snder  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employed 
those  arms'  for  lawless  uorixMes ;  robbed,  mur- 
dered, or  by  force  connned  to  labour  In  their 
workhouaes  many  innocent  passengers^  whether 
frRemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  tboujirht  proper  to 
question  or  violate^nder  the  appellation  of  dis- 
orderly persons.  To  remedy  this  evil,  guarda 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals^  and  a  species  of 
military  patrole  established  throughout  the  ooun* 
try,  with  orders  to  protect  traveUers,  to  inspect 
the  workhouses  or  receptacles  of  labouring  slaveis 
and  to  auppress  all  associations)  besides  uiose  of 
the  ancient  corporations.^ 

By  the  same  authority  Augustas  revived  some 
oliaolete  laws,  and  gave  instructions  to  pat  them 
in  force :  such  as  the  laws  limiting  expense,  re- 
straining adultery,  lewdness,  and  bribery,  to- 
gether with  the  lawis  which  had  been  provided 
to  promote  marriage^  or  to  discourage  celibacy. 
The  limitation  of  expense  may  have  had  its  pro- 
priety under  a  republic,  where  it  is  an  object  of 
state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner  of 
living,  or  by  his  'aflfectation  of  mi^^nificence,  to 
ruin  himself,  or  to  aim  at  distinction  above  hia 
equals ;  but  the  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
now  enforced,  is  not  specially  mentioned.  It 
was  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  lawa  re- 
vived by  Julius  Cosar,  and  consequenUy  the 
aame  with  that  of  the  laws  long  since  obtianed, 
under  the  republic,  by  the  tribune  Lidnius,  and 
chiefly  respecting  the  consumption  of  provisions. 

In  limiting  tbe  excess  of  tne  table,  Augustus 
was  himself  a  striking  example  of  aobriety,  being 
extremely  moderate  and  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
wine  and  of  food  ;<  and  with  respect  to  the  other 
objects  of  his  severity,  although  he  himself  was 
n  )t  equally  free  from  imputation,  he  probably 
already  experienced  the  neceasity  of  certain  re- 
straints in  his  own  family,  and  very  properly 
thought  it  became  him,  in  the  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, every  where  to  watch  over  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners.  His  zeal  to  recommend  mar- 
riage, and  to  promote  the  settiement  of  fiuniiies, 
probably  suggested  the  same  measures.^ 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tained a  more  regular  account  of  the  numben  of 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  were 
exceedingly  watchful  of  their  population,  even 
when  they  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dimi- 


1  I>io.  Can.  lib.  liv.  c.  17. 
9  Aueton  In  Oetav   c.  3S. 

3  In  his  ordinary  di«*t,  when  ha  wasted  nourish- 
mint  btt  eai  a  little  braad,  wjih  some  dried  fhiil, 
without  observing  any  stated  time  for  his  meals  He 
orJtired  his  t  ible  indeed  to  be  reaularly  aerved ;  but  he 
hiiuseir  Joinipd  the  omipany  irrffrulnrly,  often  aft«r 
they  were  set,  an'l  frdqriHutly  left  tham  before  tfaey 
weie  done,  and  insisted  that  he  shoul  i  not  be  disturb- 
ed in  this  (iraeilnni  by  any  ceremony  of  wattinf  forhim. 
or  by  any  trnubiesonie  attention  whatever.  Sueton. 
In  Octav.  c.  7S,  73.  7tt.  77. 

4  Sastoo.  in  OeUv.  e.  6B. 
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nation  of  it  They  made  kws  to( 
riage,   when  the  advantagea  enj 
Roman  citizen,  as  &ther  of  a  Jamlly, 
themaelveaaaufficienteneourmment.       _ 
being  to  revive  tboae  laws,  proopced  and  wmd  m. 
the  senate  a  speeeK  at  that  tinte,  aCili 
which  had  been  delivered  by  MeCelli 
cus  on  thirsaljecf,  about  a  htrndred  j< 
the  present  date. 

Even  ao  far  back,  mider  tbe  repvliiie^  the  ds- 
cline  of  domestic  mannen  may  have  begwi  to  be 
felt  Licentiouaneas  and  want  of  encmoBiij  ma^ 
have  already  broke  into  the  eatahlisliment  m 
Roman  familiea ;  diaorden  happeninif  in  the  ^alt 
of  matrimony,  may  have  deterred  tbe  aingle  fram 
embraeing  it.  But  if  the  eflect  of  aaidi 
stancea  then  began  to  appear,  how  moefa 
ma^  we  suppoae  that  the  destructive 
which  followed ;  the  removal  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitanta  of  Italy,  to  make  way  for  atrai^na  aad 
aoldiera  of.  fortune,  roust  have  operated  to  redwa 
the  numbera  of  the  people?  Tbeae  tiwablee  end- 
ing in  military  gimmment;  the  unentain^  af 
every  man's  condition  depending  on  the  wul  of 
a  maater;  fear,  melancholy,  am]  dejcetiom,  fidt 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  follen  republic^  omjr  have 
completed  the  accumulation  of  evi^  aM  ths 
effect  may  have  auggeated  to  Angoatoa  the  oe> 
ceaaity  of  reviving  the  ancient  lawa  of  the  lepob- 
lic  for  the  encouragement  of  popuiatian  f 
much,  that  the  extensbnand  appficatiQn 
became  a  principal  object  of  hia  reign. 

Suetonius^  aa  usual  in  hia  manner, 
regard  to  datea,  bringa  into  one  view  many  pai^ 
ticulara  of  the  policy  of  Aoguatua  lebtng  ti 
this  subject    Among  these»  it  ia  mmtioBied  Cfaat 
he  augmented  the  rewards  of  marriage,  and  the 
penaltiea  on  celibacy.*      That  he    aomrtimia 
nrought  'forward  the  children  of  hia  own  fiuaily 
into  the  place  of  public  aasembly,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  profit  by  that  example;  hot  that 
hia  zeal  in  thia  matter  waa  for  from  beiiy  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.    That  be  waa  fiennnnly 
accosted  in  the  theatrea  and  plaoea  of  public  re- 
sort, with  general  cries  of  svernon ; — ^nad  repra* 
aentattona  from  dtiaens  of  rank,  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  support  the  extravagance  of  woraaa 
educated  in  high  condition,  and  waa  oblind  la 
correct  many  of  the  edicta  he  at  first  had  pnb- 
lisbei),  and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigoor ; — tha^ 
in  order  to  focilitate  the  aettlcment  of  fomilie^ 
be  permitted  fne  and  noble  citiaena  tu  many 
emancipated  alaves  ;•— that  the  law,  neveitheka^ 
waa   still    eluded; — that    pretended    marriages 
were  contracted  with  cbiloren  or  frmalea  noder 
age,  and  the  completion  of  oourae  indefinitely  de- 
ferred ;'  that  to  prevent  such  evasions  or  ftandik 
it  waa  enacted  that  lio  marriage  oouU  be  legaBr 
contracted  with  any  female  under  ten  yearn  of 
age,  nor  the  completion  of  any  marriage  he  de- 
layed above  two  yean  after,  the  date  of  the  mp' 
poaed  contract* 

Aa  it  waa  propoaed  to  multiply  mBrri«ge%  aa 
it  appeared  likewise  of  c^maeqoenoe  to  render 
the  dissolution  of  those  aheady  formed  more  dif> 
ficult,  and  to  lay  divorcee  and  sepantiiina  andcf 
proportional  reatrainta.'  Under  this  wretched 
policy  it  aeemed  to  be  forgotten,  that  when  man- 


5  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c.  16. 
7  Suetnn.  In  Octav.  e  M. 
9  fiuetoa.  ia  OeUv.  c  34. 
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kind  ue  htppj,  natim  hu  pfovkfed  iniflkient 
indueementi  to  marriage.  The  aoveragn,  who 
ehaiged  himwlf  with  the  oara  of  the  people, 
seemed  to  eomider  a  atate  into  which  mankind 
mre  powerfully  led,  by  the  moat  ineaiatible  calls 
of  aflection,  paaaion  and  deaiie,  as  a  kind  of 
workhouae  into  which  they  moat  be  driven  bv 
the  goad  and  the  whip^  or  a  priaon  in  which 
they  mast  be  detained  ander  ban  and  fetteia  of 
iron.  The  people  aeemed  to  feel  tbemaeWes  be- 
come the  property  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  maltiply,  m  order  to  increase  tbe  nom- 
ber  of  his  subjects ;  and  they  resisted  this  part 
of  his  administmtion,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  tbe  state  of  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fitllen. 

Augustus,  in  this  second  period 
U.  C.  736.  of  his  reiffn,  while  he  extended  tbe 

exercise  <h  his  power,  atill  endea- 
C  FurnlMi^  Touf^  to  disffuise  it  under  some 
^JmUum  forois  or  regulations  of  the  ancient 
dfiilrTfiM,  constitution.  For  this  purpose,  he 
«aE(at45.      revived    the.  laws  against  bribeiy, 

those  against  teking  fees  for  the 
pleading  of  cauass,  and  the  laws  thlit  were  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  that  be  ao  far 
mistook  the  ntuation  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  people,  as  to-  revive  laws  against  bribery,  aner 
there  ceased  to  be  any  free  election ;  tile  laws 
against  accepting  of  fees^  for  pleading  of  cauaes^ 
after  all  the  motivea  which  formeny  induced 
■enatomto  lend  their  gratuitous  protection,  had 
ceased  to  exist  ;>^  tbe  law  imposing  a  fine  upon 
members  of  the  senate  cominff  too  late  to  their 
places,  after  tbe  proceedings  of  the  senate,  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  which  the  emperor 
enforced  his  own  decrees.'^  In  these  instences, 
then,  we  must  suppose  that  Ausustus,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  his  policy,  revived  the  laws  of 
the  republir,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed  that 
tbe  republic  was  still  in  existence.  But  not- 
withstending  bis  attention,  by  these  and  other 
methods,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  bis  usurpation, 
he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  his  sub- 
jects^ nor  even  the  animadvenion  of  bufKwns,  to 
whom  aome  degrees  of  freedom  or  of  petulance 
are  permitted,  met  they  are  withheld  from  every 
one  else.  Hifving  banished  a  player  of  the  name 
of  Pf  lades^  for  a  dtiference  with  another  player 
of  the  name  of  Bathyllu^  he  afterwards)  to 
pleaae  tbe  people,  recalled  Pybdes ;  and  giving 
nim  some  admonitbn  to  be  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour for  the  future :  "  That  is  a  jest,"  said 
the  other,  "for  the  more  that  the  people  are 
occupied  witb  our  quarrels^  the  better  for  yoo."i< 
The  emperor  having  remained  at  Rome  about 
two  yean  after  the  oemmenoement  of  the  aecoiid 
period  of  his  reign,  continued,  or  began  to  carry 
on  many  works  for  the  ornament,  magnificence, 
or  convenience  of  the  city.  To  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  such^  works,  be  kid  persons,  who  had 
obteined  a  triumph,  or  any  miiitaiy  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  egDile ; 
and  by  these  meana,  perhapa,  made  some  omcen 
pay  for  their  vanity  more  than  they  had  taken 

10  Lox  dncia.  The  oflkiMler  was  siil^ecied  to  a 
flae,  equal  to  diiuble  ibe  Ase  he  had  sooepted. 

11  Undi>r  tbe  republic,  the  chtracter  of  an  able 
pletder  led  to  the  highest  prelbniMBls  sod  honours  of 
the  state. 
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from  the  enemy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  lavish  . 
of  militery  honours,  which  in  reality  began  to 
lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  nature,  Mng 
mere  badges  ai  court  favour,  not  as  formeriy, 
tbe  evtdenoe  or  record  of  signal  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
victorious  armieis  and  the  voice  of  tbe  people.  .  It 
may  be  observeil,  as  an  evidence,  how  much  the 
triumph  was  fiiUen  in  ito  value,  that,  for  some 
advantage  gained  over  the  Garainante8,i4  an 
obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  it  was  bestowed  on  Balbus,  a 
native  of  Ghules  in  Spain,  and  but  newly  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  citizen ;  while  it  was  declined 
by  Agrippa,  to  whom  it  was  due  for  his  eminent 
aervioes,  and  who  considered  it  as  a  piece  of 
empty  pafleantry,  wfaich  could  add  nothing  to 
the  consif&retion  he  already  enjuyed.^ 

About  this  time  Augustus  re- 
U.  C.  736.  ceived  an  aoceasion  to  bis  family 
Aurugt  ^^  ^^  \AT\h  of  another  mndson. 

11  SH^JSMi.    ^^  ^^  name  of  Lucius,  the  second 
45.    *  son  of  Aeripps,  by  his  dsughter 

Julia;  and  by  adopting  l)Oth  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  'them  the  names  of 
Caius  and  Lucius  CaBsar,  and,  by  tbe  same  act| 
published  the  destination  of  his  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festivala,  which  were  instituted 
on  this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  surms 
which  were  received  at  once  in  many  parte  of 
the  empire. 

Historians  give  us  a  list  of  par- 
U.  G.  737.  ticulan,  exhibiting  the  troubles  to 
L.  D^mtilmM  which  so  extensive  a  territory  was 
jtknoktr-  still  expooed.  The  Commenii  and 
**•;  '''i^r-  Venones,  nations  inhabiting  the 
3;2jJi^'*'"  ^"«y«  ^  ^^  Alps,  were  in  arms. 
I2IIM  JKtat.  '^^  Panonii  and  Norisci  had  at- 
4A.   '  tacked    Istria.      The    Lantbdeti 

and  Sconlisri  had  invaded  Mace- 
donia. The  Sauromate  had  passed  the  Canuhc. 
Some  cantons^  both  of  Dalmatia  and  Spain,  bad 
revolted.  The  Sicambri,  Usupetes,  and  1  rn^h- 
teri,  German  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine^ 
having  seized  on  the  lulian  trsden  who  fre- 
quented their  country,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro-  . 
man  manner  of  punishing  slavci,  nailed  them 
to  the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  aa  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine^  and  made  a 
descent  upon  Gaul.  They  surprised  and  put 
to  flight  a  party  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
by  Ixillius  to  observe  their  motions.  In  punuit 
(M  this  advantege,  they  fell  in  with  the  main 
body,  doftimanded  by  LoUiua  bimeelf,  equdly 
unpre[Nired  to  receive  them,  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss,  and  with  the  disgrace  of 
leaving  the  stendord  of  one  of  the  legions  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies." 

These  revolts  of  the  frontier  provinces,  or  in- 
curuons  of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  lie  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  ages^ 
and  terminated  at  last  in  tbe  ruin  of  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  first  signal 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms 
under  the  auspices  of  the  pi»isent  emperor.' '  It 
was  supposed  to  have  greatly  affected  him,  and 
to  have  caused  the  resolution  which  he  took  to 

pass  the  Al|is»  and  to  superintend,  in  person,  the 
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nwMUfM  that  wen  iMOMwry  to  ttfur  this  kM. 
Hh  ilepfiTtun>  from  Rome,  however,  at  this 
time,  is  likewise  McrihnI  to  other  motives.  He 
ASfl  now,  for  stiont  two  yesis,  been  ei{Kised  in 
the  city  to  the  animsdveimon  and  oensun  which 
ft  people  still  petulant  thoujrh  not  free,  were 
veaiiy,  on  so  near  a  view,  to  bestow  on  his  person 
ftn.l  i^vemment;  and  it  was  part  of  his  policy 
to  withdraw,  at  profier  intervals,  from  the  obser- 
^tion  of  sQch  a  people,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
respect  and  muthoritv  which  ttib  much  familiarity 
IS  apt  to  impair.  He  aeoordingfy  took  occasion 
from  these  alsrnls,  on  the  west  and  northern 
Irtmtier,  to  absent  himself  from  the  city ;  and 
despitched  Agrippa  at  the  same  time,  into  Asia, 
where  a  contest  which  had  arisen  rrspecting  the 
sncoession  cf  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphonis  in- 
quired his  presence. 

The  empeniTj  leaving  the  administration  of 
•flaira  at  Rome  m  the  hands  of  StatUins  Taurus, 
set  out  for  Oaul,  accompanied  by  Mecnnas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  firotor,  who  made 
ft  part  of  his  C3urt.  At  his  arrival  in  Oaul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had 
token  on  the  approach  of  the  German  invaden, 
who,  not  being  prepared  to  mftke  a  continual 
w<ir  beyond  thetr  own  boundaries,  had  repaesrd 
the  Rhine.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  reeetve  the 
representotions  that  were  made  to 
U.  C.  738.  him  relating  to  the  administfHtkm 
J§  iJvim  °^  ^^  province.  Amon^  these  are 
mentioned  comphunts  ot  extortion 
t>n  the  |Mrt  of  the  governor.  This 
officer,  though  now  bearing  a  Ro- 
man name,  that  of  Lidnius,  was 
himself  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  had 
been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Julius 
Ciesar.  Having  become  by  the  bounty  of  his 
master,  a  frneniAn  and  a  Roman  citiien,  he  was 
afterward  ffraduslly  r^isetl,  by  Augustus  himself, 
to  the  hei^t  of  bis  present  command,  in  which 
he  committed  enormous  oppressions.  Beini^ 
convicted  of  the  crimes  which  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  it  is  said,  that  the  money  of  which  he 
had  robbed  the  province  was  seiM,  but  not  re- 
turned to  the  owners.' 

While  the  Germans  fled  from  Gaul  upon  the 
report  of  the  emperor's  approach,  the  revolts  of 
the  Cammenii  and  Venones,  of  the  Panonii  and 
Ligures  Commati,  were  quelled  at  the  same 
time  by  the  diderent  officers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed ti^ainst  them.  The  Rbeti  and  Vendelici, 
nations  inhabiting  the  valley  of  Tn;nt,  having 
beeri  long  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ro- 
man traders,  of  making  incursions  into  Gaul, 
and  evf>n  into  Italy,  were  attacked  first  hy 
Drusus,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Ltvia,  and 
being  fc»roed  ^rom  ttieir  own  country,  moved  in 
a  hostile  manner  into  the  Roman  proviQce, 
where  they  were  received  hy  Tiberius,  at  the 
head  of*  a  cansid<^nibte  army ;  and  being  preaaefl 
at  ono^  by  both  the  brulhers,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  sniHniMion,  and  to  suffer  the  greater 
part  ol'  their  men,  able  to  carry  arms,  to  be  trans- 
plante  J  into  other  countries.^ 

Th-  *.  peace  being  tiius  estaMished  on  the  side 
of  Gr«?rmany,  the'  emperor  applied  himself  to 
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restore  tome  dtics  whfeh  liad  gona  t»  nifai  m 
difllerent  parts  of  the  empirpi  ami  to  piMrt  new 
eelanies  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  Whether  theae 
were  settlemenu  provkied  for  the  veterans  and 
Emeriti,  by  disposaessing  the  ancient  inhafai- 
tontiS  or  n^^  phmtatiMis  msde  in  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands,  fai  uncertain.  Soetonios 
informs  us,  that  no  hiss  than  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent cobnies  were  settled  in  Italy,  towns  hoilt^ 
and  funds  allotted  to  defray  the  expense  of 
these  newly  estaMiahed  commanitiea ;  and  tlMt 
peraon^  who  had  filled  any  oflfee  of  magutncy 
in  these  coloniea,  were  entitled  to  a  vole  in  tfake 
etoctaons  at  Rome. 

Among  the  acta  of  Augustus^  doring  lua  pro- 
gress in  Gaul,  are  mentioned  the  effeota  of  bis 
attention  to  the  favourito  object  of  encouraging 
popuktwn,  with  the  pr^iums  he  gave,  wherever 
ne  passed,  to  such  peraona  ss  |jieMtited  him  with 
numefDQs  fiunilies  of  children  ;*  it  is  mentiomM^ 
that  the  dty  of  Pftphos  bring  lieslroyed  hy  an 
earthquake,  he  gave  ordera  to  have  it  relNiilt ; 
ami,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  patronage,  gavo 
the  inhabitaiita  leave  to  change  the  name  to 
Augusta  H  that  be  restored  to  th« 
U.  C.  739.  peo|4e  cif  Cyxicum  in  Bithynis. 
the  privileges  of  which  he  btmaelf 
M.  JleMmM,  had  lately  deprived  them :  that  his 
f^J^iy^""  o«^"»  to  w^tabKsh  the  king  of 
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Pontus  in  possession  of  the  Boa- 
jihorus^  which  had  been  oaurprd  b^ 
a  pretended  descendant  of  Alithn- 
datea,  being  succeaafully  executed 
by  Agrippa,  he  received  the  report  of  this  aervioe 
without  having  it  ooroniunicati^  to  the  aenate. 
And  thb  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  instance 
in  wbwh  this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  having  been  offered  to  Agrippa,  on 
this  occasion,  waJB  again  declined.' 

Augustus  had  now  paeaed  above  two  yearn  in 
Gaul,  and  olitained  the  end  far  which 
TJ.  C.  740.  he  went,  whether  of  a  temporary  re 
cess  from  Rome,  or  of  making  the 
^'•'J"'  necessary  proviaion  for  the  accority 
jJJJJ*"*  of  the  province.  Leavin|^  Dmeoi^ 
quimctOui  the  younger  of  vhe  sons  ot  Livii,  to 
v»rm».  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  con- 
^^y**^^  tinue  the  military  services  be  had 
Idas,  .4MC  j^^i^  begun  among  tfte   Alp«,   be 

himself  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italv. 
But,  wHling  to  avoid  the  crowds  which  usually 
advanced  to  receive  him  on  his  approach  to  the 
city,  he  made  his  entry  in  the  night.  The  ae- 
nate, however,  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of 
paying  their  court,  orderpd  to  be  erected,  in  the 
usual  place  of  their  aasembly,  an  ahar,on  vi^ich 
to  offer  a  sacrilice  of  thanksgiving  for  bis  safe 
return;  and  to  signalize  the  <)ocasion  hy  some 
drrumstanoe  of  a  gracious  nature,  reealved^  that, 
from  this  date,  whatever  criminal  within  the  city 
presented  his  prayer  for  forgiveness  to  the  empe- 
ror in  peraon,  shouk)  obtain  his  psrdoR  Both 
these  flattering  decrees,  preaented  to  him  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  rejected.  On  the  fbflowing 
day,  he  received  the  salutations  of  the  people  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,*  ordered  the  baths  to  he  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  such 
piaees  to  be  given  at  his  own  expense.    From 
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this  oeremony  be  proceeded  to  tbe  capitol,  and 
floinff  up  to  the  etatue  of  Jupiter,  stript  the 
uurei  from  hki  fiwccs^  and  laid  this  badge  of  his 
victory  at  the  feet  of  the  pedestal.  He  then  as- 
sembled the  senate ;  but  excusing  himself  from 
speaking,  on  account  of  1  hoarseness,  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  l^e  read  by  his  qusstor,  containing  a 
summary  of  his  late  operations  in  the  provinces, 
and  some  new  regulations,  by  which  the  army, 
£»r  the  future,  were  to  be  governed.' 

Augustus  had  graduaSy,  since  his  aooesMon 
to  the  government  of  the  empire,  endcnvourad 
to  improve  the  disdpline  of  the  legions,  and  pai^ 
ticuiarty  to  restore  the  dignitv  of  the  military 
character,  by  forbidding  the  admissbn  of 'slaves. 
From  this  rule  he  never  departed,  except  either 
upon  extraordinary^  occasions^  which  required 
sudden  augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ing oarticular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  {aty- 
waton,  appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  other 
disordera.  ^  And  he  succeeded  so  fiir  in  restoring 
the  disdpline,  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
times  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enough,  on  difierent  occasions,  to  dismiss,  with- 
out any  piovidon  or  reward,  all  such  as  pre- 
sumed to  make  any  deuHmds  in  a  mutinous 
manner.  He  had  <mtirely  disbanded  the  tenth 
^gion  for  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  the 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
men  as  gave  way  before  an  enemy,  and  punish- 
ed with  death  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whether 
in  officers  or  private  men.  Less  offences  he 
punished  with  some  species  of  iffnominy  or  dis- 
grace, as,  by  obliging  the  oflfenuer  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unarnwd  before  the  general's  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace.* 

By  the  regulations-  now  presented  to  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  the  term  of  military  service 
was  fixed,  if  in  the  prfttorian  bands,  at  twelve 
year". ;  if  in  the  l^ona,  at  sixteen  yeara.  After 
this  term,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
claim  hid  dLwharge. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  the  coune  of  the 
hte  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans^  at  their 
dismisdbn,  with  granto  of  land ;  a  practice  which 
tauvht  the  armies  to  covet  the  possessions  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  seek  for  pretences 
against  them,  which,  in  reaHty,  rendered  that 
species  of  property  extremely  insecure.     But 
Augustus  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  authority  to  reform  this  abuse,  and  to  I 
substitute,  for  these  frrante  of  land,  a  gratuity  in 
money.*    By  publishing  his  r^ulation  on  this 
subject,  he  greatly  quieted  the  tears  and  sppre- 
hensions  under  which  the  pacific  inhabitants  la- 
boured in  different  parte  of  the  empire. 

The  utmoat  efforto  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
wise required,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pre- 
serve the  mask  under  wtuch  he  wished  to  con- 
duct his  government.  The  senate,  though 
maintained  in  all  ite  formalities,  was  observed 
to  have  no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted. 
The  civil  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 
a  conspicuous  servitude.  Many  families  of  sena^ 
tors  were  gone  to  decay,  and  those  who  were 
called  into  supply  their  places,  either  had  not, 
or  denied  that  they  had  the  legal  qualification. 
The  titles  of  magistracy  continued  for  some  time 
to  be  coveted,  on  account  of  the  rank  which 
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they  were  supposed  to  bestow ;  but  the  frequency 
and  prostitution  of  such  honours  now  rendered 
them  contemptible;!*  and,  in  some  degree  al- 
ready an  object  of  ,that  ridicule  which  is  so  well 
expressed  by  the  satirist  in  writings  of  a  later 
date." 

To  relieve  senators,  in  part,  of  the  burdens 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to 
bear,  the  empetor,  while  yet  in  Gaul,  nve  direc- 
tions that  the  ten  judges,  who  decided  in  sJl 
<}uestions  relating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions^ the  three  inspectors  of  the  coin,'^  the  of- 
ficers who  had. charge  of  public  executions,"  and 
the  wardens  of  the  streeta  and  higbways^i^ 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  token  from  the 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  the  practice  to 
decUne,  not  only  servile  or  burdensome  ofiices 
of  this  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highest  statbns  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  force  the  acceptence  of  them 
under  actual  penalties.  At  first,  all  who  had 
been  quastors,  if  still  under  forty  years  of  age, 
were  dmughted  by  lot  for  the  superior  ofilices  ^^ 
all  likewiw  who  had  been  quostors,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  the  legal  estete,  if  not  «bove 
thirty  yean  of  age,  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  the 
senate. 

From  thii  forced  enrolment  or  promotion, 
however,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
press  for  senators  and  officers  of  stete,  were  ex- 
cluded all  such  as  had  any  bodily  deformity  or 
blemish,  or.  who  wanted  the  legal  estete.  In 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  senators  the  parties 
themselves  were  examined,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigato  the  truth.  Such  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 

Eternal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 
ises  they  had  sustained,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  their  own  manner  of  life.'* 

In  the  sequel  of  these  measures,  which  were 
intended  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  support  the  formalities  of  a 
civil  institution,  it  is  probable,  althouff h  .  not 
mention^  by  any  of  the  historians^  that  Augus- 
tus accepted  of  s  prolongation  of  his  power  for 
other  five  yes's ;''  end  acein  assumed  A^ippa 
with  himsnf  into  the  office  of  tribune  for  toe 
same  term.  The  ceremony  of  this  resignation 
becaoM^  by  degrees,  a  matter  of  form,  and  his 
resumption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  by 
^rto  and  entertainments^  which  rendered  the 
occasion  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  time  a  thcatr^  which  had  been  begun 
by  Maroellus,  was  finished  and  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  A  procession  of  noble  youth 
was  led  by  Caius  the  son  of  Agrippa,  and 
adoptive  son  of  the  emperor.  Six  hundred  Afri- 
can wild  besste  were  Ixuted  in  tbe  circus,  and 
among  them  a  ti^r,  it  being  tbe  first  time  that 
this  animal  made  ito  appearance  at  Rume.i* 


10  Dio.  Coas.  lib.  liv.  e.  30. 

11  Perpetuo  risu,  puimonem  agitare  aolehat 
Democritua  quanquain  aon  ement  urbibui  illia, 
Prctezta  el  'Irabec,  Faacea,  Lectica. Tribunal. 

^  Juvcn.  8at.  z.  v.  33. 

13  Triumviri  Monitates.      13  TriiiroviH  Capitalea. 

14  Vi^inti  Viri.    15  IMu.  Cass.  lib.  liv  c.fiB.    16  Ibid. 
17  Hia  havinf  acoeptfid  tbe  eanpire  for  ten  yearv,  and. 

at  the  expiralioa  of  this  period,  hia  having  accepted 
of  it  for  five  years,  are  mentioned;  and  afain,  it  is 
mentioned  about  bia  twentieth  year,  or  five  years  after 
tbjs  date,  that  he  accepted  of  it  for  ten  years  more. 
]j8  Pliu.  lib.  vlij.  c.  17. 
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In  eontinaatkm  of  theM  enteitaniiiienti,  Jnhis, 
he  son  of  Antony,  being  pnetor,  celebrated  the 
oirth-flay  of  An^ttus  with  the  moflt  ezpennve 
■howfi,  tnd  in  hit  pablic  chander  entertained 
the  senate,  together  with  the  emperor  himself 
at  a  feast  in  i&  capitot.^ 

Tiherius,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfimnanee  of 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  for  the  emperor's  safe 
xetnm  from  his  Ust  ezcorsbn  to  the  jpsovinoes, 

Save  splendid  entertainments.  Having  intro- 
aced  Caitts  Cesar,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's 
adoptive  sons,  and  placed  him  by  himself  m  the 
pnetor's  chair  at  the  theatre,  he  was  received  by 
thepeople  with  shouts  of  applause. 

The  emperor,  however,  nve  signs  of  displea- 
auro.  "  Such  premature  nonoun,"  he  said, 
<*  could  only  serve  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
^nan  with  presumption  and  pride."^ 

About  this  time  died  the  fiunons 
U.  C.  740.  triumvir  M.  Amihus  Lepidus,  for- 
merly the  associate  or  the  tool  of 
dffsfsK.  Octavius  and  Antony,  in  the  ezeen- 
lAw,  .SM.  |J0n  of  their  designs  against  the  le- 
^  public.    While  he  was  subservient 

Jto  the  interest  of  these  oomoetitorB,  he  vras  al- 
lowed, in  appearance,  to  hda  a  third  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  real  abili- 
ties or  personal  authority,  he  ceased  to  be  of  any 
comequence  the  moment  be  prsMimed  to  act 
Ibr  hinieelf,  and  was  too  inconsiderable,  even  to 
be  an  object  of  resentment  to  those  he  had  injured. 
Augustus  bad  suffered  tins  fallen  rival  to  re> 
mam,  during  his  bfe,  in  the  dignity  of  Pontiflj 
and,  by  keeping  him  in  public  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  consolation  «ven  of  being  foigotten.' 
The  emperor,  though  himself  desirous  to  hold 
this  sacred  character,  and  fret^uently  pressed,  by 
his  flatterers,  to  supplant  Lepidus,  was  too  cau- 
tious  to  violate  any  supposed  rpligious  institution, 
and  too  politic  to  trifle  with  acknowledged  rights, 
of  which  he  meant,  on  occasion,  to  avail  hiimelf. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect to  assume  the  only  dignity  which  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  Mcumulation  of  prero- 
gatives  united  in  his  own  perMn. 

Agrippa  had  returned  to  lUme,  about  the 
same  time,  with  the  emperor;  but  noon  had  oo- 
easion  again  to  depart  fiom  Italy, 
U.  C.  741.  being  sent  to  ouell  a  rebelTion  that 
broke  out  in  Panonia.  Upoi»  his 
M  VokrUu  arrival  in  this  country,  findmg  t^e 
^"iSSl  nstivea  already  subdued  by  the  fear 
S**:*:^  of l|™.pr««4.1ie««pto},«>f lb«r 
Mag' t"*^    submission ;  and  though  still  in  the 


fiO. 


C/Vtes  drpth  of  wiiiler,aeloiit«ibb  man 
^J«>  to  Rome.  After  he  bad  repasHd 
u  umfMM.  ^j^^g^  ^  1^  way  Hmwgfa  Cam- 
pania, he  was  taken  daogenwalyiB. 
Augustus  received  the  aoooonts  of 
his  danger,  while  he  was  ezhifaitnic 
sports  to  the  peo^  in  the  name  of 
hb  two  sons^  Gaios  and  Loeias,  and  left  the  dty 
immediatehf  to  attend  his  fiieBd ;  Imt  came  too 
lat^  and  after  he  expired. 

This  great  man  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  bat  times  of  the  republic.  He  had  aasg* 
nanimity  enough  to  have  relied  on  faia  penonsl 
qualities  akme  Tor  eonsideratiun  and  lunonr,  and 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  cttiaeD  of  Rone  in  its 
happiest  ay ;  but  ftom  the  nm— itj  of  the  tiaae^ 
and  the  pnnciples  nf  fidelity  to  tiie  fiicnd  whs 
trusted  him,  he  became  a  principal  sapfwrt  of  the 
monarchy.  His  great  abiliiies  bctM  employed 
to  maintain  the  government  and  antEorifty  of  the 
prince^  and  hb  credit  with  the  prince  employed 
in  acts  of  Justice  and  modeiatioB  to  tlia  peopk^ 
he  was  netther  an  obiect  of  jealousy  to  tiM  one^ 
nor  of  envy  to  the  other. 

It  waaa  sinffular  instance  of  good  fiirtane  to 
have  fband  sucn  an  officer,  and  a  mark  of  under- 
standing, and  steadiness,  without  jealoosy,  and 
without  waverings  to  have  persevwed  m  the 
choice.  In  this,  and  in  some  other  instance^ 
Augustus  showed  that  his  talent  was  not  mere 
cunning,  but  a  principle  of  able  oondnct,  which 
is  tried  u  noUiing  more  than  in  the  eboMae  and 
empk)Yroent  of  proper  men.  He  raiStod  Aj^pps, 
though  not  a  flattcner,  firom  a  low  cooiHtion,  to 
command  hb  forces^  to  preside  in  hb  eonndl^ 
and,  last  of  all,  hy  ths  maniage  of  hb  daugfatei; 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  own  ftmily. 

At  the  funeral  of  hb  friend,  the  emperar  took 
upon  himself  the  oflke  of  principal  monmer,  ac- 
companied the  corpse  from  Campanb  to  Rome; 
and  having  it  brought  into  the  forum,  pranoonoed 
the  funeru  oration,  having,  while  he  spoke^  a 
aereen  nboed  between  himself  and  the  dnd 
body.  In  order  to  confirm  and  to  incieaae  the 
regard  that  was  paid  to  the  memoiy  of  the  de- 
CMsedj  be  not  only  ratified  that  part  of  the  will, 
by  which  Agrippa  bequeathed  hb  gardens  and 
his  baths  to  Uie  public,  but  in  hb  name  abo  mads 
fiirther  additions  to  the  bgacv. 

JuBa,  at  the  death  of  her  nusband,  vras  again 
pregnant,  and  bore  a  third  son,  who^  from  the 
mmily  of  hb  &ther,  and  the  ciicuinaUnees  of 
hb  birth,  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Agrippa 
PMhumus,^ 
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War  in  Pammia — Roman  Legioru  cut  of  in  Germany — T^ritw  oMociated  t»  the  JEuipsre' 
Death  of  Avguatiu. 

THE  death  of  Agrippa  made  way  for  Tibe- 
rius Cbudius  Nero^  then  about  twenty-eight 

yean  of  age,  into  a  higher  place 
U.  C.  721.    than  he  yet  held  in  the  family  and 

confidence  of  the  emperor. 


1  Dto  Caw.  litk  liv.  e.  SS,:16. 
SUmLcIS. 


8  Ibid,  c  97. 
4Il»id.e.88  90. 
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Octavius  had  received  tlib  young 
man  in  the  arms  of  hb  mother 
Livia,  had  observed  the  pwgfess  of 
hb  childhood  and  jrouth,  and  had  {^veo  nim  do 
distingubhed  pbce  in  hb  &voiir  donng  the  hves 
of  Maroellus  or  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  had  sue- 
oesnvelT  married  hb  danghteri  hot  heiqg  d»> 
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priced  of  both  tbeM  woffoilM^  and  hi*  adopted 
ehildren,  Cains  a&d  LueiiM  beiag  yet  of  tender 
«l^  he  was  led  to  receive  Tiberius  as  a  relation, 
thiB  nearest  to  sapply  the  place  of  those  he  had 
lost 

Livia,  by  whose  arte  the  erapeior  now  began 
to  be  jp>venied,  was^  aGOording  to  the  report  of 
historians,  and,  as  we  may  infer  ftoni  her  own 
condad,  perfectly  formed  to  the  mind  of  her 
husband.  In  all  mattersi  not  only  of  business, 
whether  private  oc  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
fitirv  in  which  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
other's  fiiilings,  she  preserved  or  afiected  the 
moet  inipltcit  submission  to  b'ls  will.  She  is  said, 
not  only  to  have  eonnived  at  his  infidelities,  but 
as  often  as  he  was  inclined  to  divenily  bis  plea- 
sures^ even  to  have  em^ojred  her  ssgadt^  and 
her  knowledfle  of  his  choice  in  procuring  him  the 
means  of  indulging  his  fancy.  Hersel^^  the  dupe 
of  no  passion  which  was  likely  to  mislead  hpr, 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance  her  &• 
iiiily,«nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her  purpose, 
by  hastening  improperly  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  Favourad  by  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
minority  of  the  young  Casars,  she  easily,  with- 
out seeming  to  entertain  any  improper  views  for 
her  son,  procured  his  advancement  He  was  at 
first  received  by  the  emperor  as  a  temporary  aid 
in  the  government,  and  afterwards  as  a  person 
fit  to  become  the  third  husband  of  Julia ;  and  by 
this  connexion  to  occupy  a  rank  in  his  fiimily, 
which  had  been  hitherto- considered  as  the  near- 
est to  his- own. 

Tiberius,  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  in  his  favour,  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father,  having  been  married  to  Vipsania,  the 
daughter  of  ^^^prippi^  by  whom  he  nad  a  son 
named  Dnisos.  He  is  said  to  have  parted,  with 
|[reat  reluctance,  from  Vipsania,  then  a  second 
time  pregnant,  in  order  to  make  way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  was  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
empire. 

Augustos  had  hitherto  distinguished,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  person  whom  he 
meant  to  point  out  as  his  suoceswr;  but,  bis  £i- 
mily  being  now  become  numerous,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  giving  to  this 
ne^  son-in-law  precedence  of  his  adopted  chil- 
dren, Caius  and  Lndus,  wbo^  bearing  the  name 
of  Gssai^  already  precluded  any  competition  for 
nnk  in  the  empire.'  This  thinl  marnage  of  Jn- 
lia,  be  probably  intended  lor  a  purpose,  which  it 
did  not  by  any  means  serve,  that  of  restraining 
the  disoidiers  to  which  this  unhappy  person  was 
inclined. 

Tiberius  had  begun  bis  military  services  with 
some  distinction  in  Gaul,  and  now  coming  into 
the  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  repress  a  re- 
bellbn,  which,  upon  the  report  of  that  officer's 
death,  had  again  broke  out  in  Panonia.    Having 


^Qth  of  the  vanquished  nation  should  be  sold 
into  slavery,  and  that  the  buyer  should  come  un- 
der an  obligation  to  transport  them  hi  from  their 
native  country ;  a  cruel  action,  but  not  to  be  im- 
puted merely  to  the  personal  character  of  this 
young  man,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  was  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Upon  this 
oeearion  Tiberius  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
conferrsd  by  the  senate;  but  by  the  emperor's 


directions,  while  he  accepted  of  the  triumphal 
robes,  he  declined  to  enter  the  dty  in  proces- 
sion.* 

About  the  same  time  Drusus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  thqn  stationed  on  the  Rhine^ 
had  repulsed  a  body  of  Germans,  passed  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waste  the  con- 
tiguous country  of  the  Sicambri  and  Umpetes^ 
which,  lying  betvifeen  the  Lippe  and  the  Issel,  is 
now  the  bishopric  of  Monster,  or  the  province 
of  Zotpben.  Having  embarked  his  army,  he  fell 
down  the  Issel  to  the  marshy  lands  inhabited  by 
the  Frisii  and  Chauci,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  ar 
rivea  without  renstance  at  the  sea,  where  the 
tidea^  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  unac- 
customed, leaving  them  sometimes  ashore,  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  at  other  times 
threatening  to  overflow  all  the  lands  in  their 
view,  gave  them  at  first  considerable  trouble ;  but 
having  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters,  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  floods  to  re^asocnd  the  river: 
and  returned  to  their  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaol.7 

Drusus,  having  thus  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  ocean,  set  out  for  Italy;  and,  though 
already  vested  with  the  dignity  of  prstor,  was 
made  to  accept  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  office 
of  edile ;  pmoably  to  set  ^n  example,  encourag- 
ing others  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public which  were  still  kept  op;  but  which  were 
at  this  time  very  much  neglected  by  persons  of 
rank.' 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  time^ 
ceased  to  make  oflenrive  war,  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  took  courage  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  began  to  harass  the  provinces  in  their 
neighbourhood,  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nute  in  frequent  incursions,  and  laid  waste  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul, . Panonia,  and  Thrace;  inso- 
much, that  it  appeared  necessarv,  for  the  securi- 
U  of  these  provinces,  to  attack  tfio  enemy,  and  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  Drusus  accordingly  having 
returned  to  his  command  on  ^ the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  passed  the  Rhine^ 
overran  the  territory  of  the  Chat- 
ti,9  and  penetrated  to  the  Weser. 
In  these  operations,  although  the 
limo,  ,SitaL  emperor's  object,  on  this  and  every 
otlier  service,  was  merely  defensive^ 
it  appeared  necessary,  not  only  to  occupy  both 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  likewise  to  have  fortified 
stations  on  the  Lippe,  from  which  to  observe  the 
Germans  in  their  future  preimrations  to  paas  the 
river  for  the  purpose  of  invading  GauL 
Drusus,  for  his  services  in  this  campaign,  was 


V.  C.  734. 
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succeeded  in  this  service,  he  gave  orders,  that  the   saluted  by  the  army,  as  had  been  customary  in 


HVka. 
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the  times  of  the  republic,  with  the  title  of  In^ 
perator;  but  this  designation  bavins  been,  lor 
some  time,  appippriateu  to  the  sovereign  as  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  him, 
refused  to  Drusus.  The  title  of  proconsul,  with 
the  triumphal  robes,  were  decreed  to  him  instead 
of  the  other.  On  his  return  to  Ghiul,  the  Qtt* 
mans  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the  route  by  whidi 


«  Dia  Cats. ttb. liv. e. 31.  7  Ibid.c38. 

8  Ibid.  9  0aivoseitolMihatQfbM. 
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'  he  WW  to  pan,  and  thmtened  his  imj  with 
immiDent  dan^ ;  but  lost  the  advanta^  of  the 
duposition  they  had  made,  by  dtaoovenng  their 
posture  too  soon,  and  by  givins  the  Romans  an 
opportunity  to  extricate  themseiTes  by  a  Tigorous 
attack,  in  which  they  gained^a  decisive  vkSory. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
to  remove,  for  soibe  time,  the  jirospect  of  any 
farther  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 
proposed,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus.* 
But  an  isruption  of  the  Daci,  who  passed  the' 
Danube  on  the  ice,  together  with  inroads  made 
by  the  Thracians  into  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
surrections in  Dalmatia,  stiO  kept  the  empire  in 
a  state  of  war. 

'  Lucius  Piso,  formerly  gofvemor  of  Pamphilia, 
was  employed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  the 
Thracians;  and  Tiberius,  m  reducing  the  Dal- 
matians. The  last  of  these  territories,  which, 
in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  had  been 
committed  to  the  senate,  was  now,  on  account  of 
its  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
mspectibn  of  the  emperor. 

While  these  operations  took  place,  tinder  the 
ofllceis  whom  the  emperor  emploved  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  himself  remained  at  Rome;  and  the 
few  circumstances  which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  aflfairi  of  state  in  thie  capital,  are  characteristic 
of  the  times,  but  not  otherwise  intereifting  or  im- 
portant 

The  emperor  himself  in  his  capacity  of  inspect 
tor  of  manneri,  took  an  account  of  the  people, 
paying  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctions  or 
senator  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  by  titles  of  office,  as  those  of 
prstor  and  consul.  But  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  affected  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  consideration  or  power  annexed  to  them, 
only  served  to  remind  the  people  of  dignities 
which  no  longer  existed. 

The  senate  itself,  though  filled  with  persons 
who  bore  the  titles  of  prstorian  and  consular, 
and  though,  with  affected  respect,  still  preserved 
among  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  being 
deprived  of  its  ancient  foundations,  underwent  a 
continual  decay :  and  the  hononrs  to  which  citi- 
zens had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  much  ardour, 
were  now  neglected  or  shunned  with  disdain. 
The  wealthv,  fearing  more  the  burdens  to  which 
they  might  be  expwed,  on  the  supposition  of  pos- 
sessing great  riches,  than  coveting  the  honours  to 
which  the. qualification  of  senator  endtled  them, 
came  to  the  musters  with  refuctance,  and  even 
concealed  theii'  effects. 

To  counteract  this  disposition,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  duty,  the  efhperor  made  a  fair 
return  of  his  own  patrimonial  estate,  and,  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  value  of  subordinate  ranks, 
admitted  members  into  the  senate  with  lower 
qualifications  ,th^n  formerly;  diminished  the 
quorum^  or  number  that  was  hitherto  required  to 
constitute  a  legal  assembly :  and,  affecting  great 
respect  for  the  procoedinsp  of  the  senate,  ordered 
their  journals  to  be  regularly  kept ;  and  gave  this 
matter  in  parUcu'ar  charge  to  the  quaestors. 

In  other  resperts,  the  servility  of  the  times 
seemed  to  outrun  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign. 
Some  of  the  courtiers,  in  their  desire  to  flatter, 
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and  othen,  wider  the  fear  of  being  eoapected  of 
disaffection,  began  the  pnhctioe  of  oontribottng 
sums  of  money  to  erect  slatoes  to  the  emperor: 
and  he  himaeU^  in  oonsequence  of  some  oream, 
or  directed  by  some  species  of  supentitiora,  made 
it  a  practice,  on  certain  daya,  to  ask,  as  in  chari- 
ty, from  all  who  came  in  his  way,  some  small 
pieces  of  money.*  As  he  was  in  his  temper  suffi- 
ciently liberal,  neither  of  these  practiees  biongfat 
him  under  any  imputation  of  rapadfT.  W6at 
was  contributed  to  erect  statues  for  himself  he 
employed  in  multiplying  those  of  the  gods^  par- 
ticularly in  erecting  t&  allemical  images  of 
Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  W  hat  he  received 
as  a  charity  was  returned  twofold. 

The  republican  honours,  though  much  &ded 
on  every  other  brow,  stUl  bore  a  ctmnderable 
lustre  among  the  emperor's  titles,  made  a  put  of 
his  state,  and  an  engine  of  hia  power.  Thoeeof  the 
priesthood,  in  particular,  equally  suited  to  every 
constitution  of  government,  were  easily  faroagbt 
in  aid  of  hia  military  power.  For  this  reaaoo 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of  Jnpiter, 
was  now  added  to  the  other  dignities  of  the  same 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  recently  aasumed. 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  preaacinf  the 
greatest  calamities^  ifa  Flamen  Dialis  sEould  die 
in  office,  this  dignity  formed  an  additionsd  guard 
to  the  emperor's  person.  It  had  been  'vacant 
about  seventy  years  from  the  demiae  of  Merala, 
who  beinj^  consul  when  Cinna  forced  his  way 
into  the  city,  and  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  in 
order  to  avert  from  his  country  the  sappoeed 
evila  which  must  have  folbwed  from  his  aying 
in  the  priesthood,  divested  himself,  stripped  the 
sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  his  hair,  and  being  thns 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut  hia  own  arte- 
ries, and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  hk 
blood. 

This  ceiemonj,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 
the  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have  been 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  bad,  from 
reverence  to  this  Illustrious  martyr,  been  mthred 
to  remain  vacant  till  a  person  could  be  found  that 
was  worthy  to  sucoeeu  him;  a  condition  which 
was  now  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  penun  of 
Augustus.  • 

TT  r  7A^  About  this  date  died  Ootavia,  the 
U.  O.  743.  ^Jow  of  Maroellns  and   of  Mark 

JuUms^Mt^-  Antony.    Her  obsequies  being  per 
lUM  4fnca-  f^j^^^  ^^^  gj^  ^^^  ^^  ^p^ 

Q.  Fhbhu  mr  himself  pronounced  the  fnoeral 
Mazimui.  oration,  having  a  sereenf  as  at  the 
.Okt.  i8mo,  burial  of  Agnppa,  to  hide  the  body 
from  his  view. 
Soon  after  this  event,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  recent  alarm  from  the  enemr  on  the 
Rhine,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  change  the 
place  of  his  residence  from  Italy  to  the  north  of 
the  Alps.  Under  pretence  of  observing  the  st^ms 
which  still  threatened  the  province  of  Gaol  from 
the  barbarous  nations  on  its  frontier,  he'took  fits 
statbn  for  toe  campaign  at  the  confloenoe  of  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  and  from  thence  ^ve  his 
instructions  to  the  two  brothers,  Tibenos  and 
Drusus,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed  on  the 
Save  and  the  Rhine.  Both  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  services  entrusted  to  Uiem,  joined 
the  emperor  at  his  quarters^  and  from  thence  ac 
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comnnied  him  Co  Rome,  where  theyjpartook  m 
the  nonoura  which  were  piiid  to  him  tat  the  suc- 
^esBof  hisanns. 

In  the  fi^owing  spring  the  two 
tJ.  C.  744.  brothen  resamed  their  commands, 
jy^^,^  ^  ^  and  the  emperaf  returned  to  his 
^•„  £)rVn»  ^<nn  residence  on  the  Rhone. 
Q.  FkkiM9  '  DruBUs  passed  the  Rhine,  overran 
Mtaiwns.  the  coantry  of  the  Chatti,  and  pene- 
iK^t-^a**  trated  to  the  Elbe,  where  he  erected 
some  trophies,  and  left  some  monu- 
ments of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  being  obligpd  to  retire,  he 
warn  taken  ill  on  the  maroh  and  died. 

Tiberios,  who  had  been  sent  bv  the  emperor 
on  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  ilm«>ss,  came  in 
time  to  see  him  expire.  The  funeral  being  to  be 
peiforraed  in  Italy,  the  corpse,  during  the  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  was  carried  by  oflioen 
of  the  highest  rank.  From  the  Rhine  it  was 
conveyed  on  the  shooklen  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants, who  received  it  on  the  confines  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  bore  it  to  the  next    Ao- 

Kstos  hiffiselij  on  the  occasion,  repaired  to  Rome ; 
t  being  then  in  a  military  character,  or  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  a  military  commission,  -and  not 
permitted,  by  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic, 
to  enter  the  city,  he  spoke  a  funeral  gration  in 
the  dreus  Flaminius,  which  was  without  the 
walls.  Tiberius  followed  the.  corpse  to  the  ib- 
rum,  and  delivered  another  oration  there.  The 
obaequies  were«  pertormed  by  persons  of  the 
equestrian  and  senatorian  ranx.  The  ashes 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Germanicusbaving  been  conferred 
on  Drusus,  it  remained  in  his  family.  He  had 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eulest  known 
by  the  name  of  Germanicos  Cssar,  the  younger 
}9y  the  name  of  Claudius,  long  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  his  imbecility ;  and  tfaS  daughter  Livilla, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  as  the  wue  of  succes- 
sive husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  funeral  of  his  brother, 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  to  celebrate  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Dalmatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  people;  i^nd  as  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  of  the  sexes  oou  d  partake, 
Li  via  and  Julia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 
other. 

Tiie  influence  of  Livia,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  fiimily,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cesar,  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  flattering  de- 
crees from  the  senate,  that  were  offered  in  conso- 
ladon  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Her  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  she  herself 
was  vested  with  the  privilege,  reckoned  so  highly 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  being  the  parent  of 
three  children.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
U.  C.  745.  ^ear  Augustus  again  entered  the  city 
m  a  kind  of  tniimphal  prooessbn, 
Cea'^rinliu  ca"y^"J»  his  laurel  to  the  temple  of 
C  "XriSus'  Jupiter  Ferretrius,  instead  of  that  of 
OaUus.  Jupiter  CapitoUnua.  But  he  made 
j^mg.  aomo,  no  rejoicings,  alleging,  that  he  had 
•*'«^-  ^  aufl'ered  more  by  the  death  of  Drusus 
than  he  had  gained  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
The  consuls,  however,  took  charge  of  the  so- 
lemnities usual  on  such  occasbns,  and  among  the 
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public  shows  brought  forth  aome  captives,  whom 
•they  obliged,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people^ 
to  nght  in  the  theatre.^ 

The  period  for  which  Augustus,  at  his  last 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  accept 
of  the  government,  being  expired,  he  affected  a 
purpose,  aa  formerly,  to  resign  the  empire ;  and 
was  again'  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
yean  more.  The  declme  of  the  civil  establisli- 
ment,  of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  «the 
appearances^  occupied  his  principal  attention. 
The  senate,  as  has  been  observed,  underwent  a 
continual  degradation,  and  ite  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  membera  excused  their  n^lccC, 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irregular,  they  had  no  proper  intimation  to  at- 
tend; and  that  thay  were  frequently  engaged  in 
trials  and  other  public  bnsiness  when  the  senate 
was  called. 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future^  the 
emperor  appointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  se- 
nate on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and  or- 
dered that  those  days  should  be  kept  clMr  of 
trials,  or  any  other  pubKc  busineas  whatever,  that 
might  occupy  the  members.  Having  formeriy 
reduced  the  number  that  was  required  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  meeting,  from  four  hundred  to 
three  hundred,  he  now  directed,  that  in  matten 
of  leas  moment,  even  fewer  might  constitute  such 
mieetinsB,  and  that  in  fixing  the  quorum  on  any 
particuur  occasion,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
importance  of  the*  busineas  before  them ;  that 
even  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
terminate number,  the  senate  might  form  reso- 
lutions which,  though  not  accompanied  with  the 
force  of  laws,  shoukl  nevertheless  be  deemed  of 
great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  list  of  the  memben  to  be  published ;  increased 
the  fine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and,  to  fadfi- 
tate  the  ordinary  course  of  their  proceedingi^  ex- 
tended to  the  praetors  the  privilege  of  making 
motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  consub 
or  to  himself. 

These  several  resolution^  before  they  passed 
into  laws,  welto  posted  up  in  the  senate-noiue^ 
and  every  person  was  invited  to  ofier  his  obser- 
vations ana  corrections.* 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regula-  ' 
tions  ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  r»> 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  elections^  and  othera  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first,  elthoueb 
every  office  was  filled  by  his  own  nomination^  ne 
affected  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
right  of  election,  which  he  afiected  to  leave  with 
the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among  these  it 
is  mention^J,  that  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  an^ 
candidate  had  declared  himself,  he  should  deposit 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  ha 
were  detected  in  procuring  any  suffrage  by  cor- 
rupt means. 

In  respect  to  criminal  trials,  as  the  subject  was 
more  serioUs,  the  regulations  now  ma<fe  by  the 
emperor  were  of  mora  efllect.  In  this  matter,  he 
wished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  republic^ 
though  by  evasion,  rather  than  by  a  formal  repeat 

So  long  as  the  people  were  sovereigns  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  security  which, 
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in  thtir  colketi^  captcitj,  they  provided  tar  tihem- 
Mlve%  as  individuals  amenable  to  the  laws,  **that 
no  slave  ooald  be  tortuierJ  to  jpve  evidence  against 
hb  master."  As  this  law,  in  the  present  stste 
of  the  government,  might  obstruct  prosecutions 
that  were  instituted  even  for  the  emperor's  safety, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  some  expedient 
by  which  to  elude  its  foiros.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  enacted,  that  such  slaves  as  might  oe  wanted 
in  evidence  against  their  masters  should  be  oon- 
veyed  by  a  formal  process  of  sale  to  the  emperor, 
and  that,  being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be 
pot  to  the  quertion,  or  dtad  as  witnesses,  even 
against  their  former  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  imputed  to  Tiberioai 
and  in  either  emperor  was  conndered  asa  dread- 
ful innovation.*  But  the  consideration  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  any  deviation  that  was  made  from  the 
ibrms  of  the  npublic 

In  whatever  degree  the  present  emperor  em- 
ployed, in  defence  of  his  pMson,  the  severity  of 
criminal  prosecutbns,  and  the  fear  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  appears  to  have  relied  fer  his  safety 
BMM»  on  the  disguises  under  which  ha  concealed 
his  usurpation,  and  on  the  moderation  and  the 

Cpul^rity  of  Ins  nipnnerL  By  the  respect  which 
affected  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  officers  of 
states  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  republic  as  a 
kind  of  shield  between  himself  and  the  aealots  of 
the  republican  government.    He  endeavoured  to 

Kin  to^  people  b^  his  affability,  and  frequently 
re  with  femilianties  from  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition.    As  an  example  of  the  temper  with 
which  he  endured  the  saucy  or  petulant  remains 
of  military  or  republican  freeidom,'  it  is  mentioned, 
that  being  called  upon  to  act  as  cpunsel  in  behalf 
of  a  eoldieT  who  was  to  be  tried  for  some  crimen 
and  having,  under  pretence  of  some  other  en* 
gagement,  named  a  friend  to  undertakethe  cause: 
**  This,"  said  the  soldier,  ^*  is  not  a  proper  return 
to  me.    In  your  danger  I  did  not  employ  a  sub- 
stitute,   but  interpowd  myself."     He  received 
with  seemtnginf  iifferenoe  the  reports  of  spies  and 
informers.    To  a  person  of  this  character,  who 
accused  ^milius  £lianus  of  having  frequently 
traduced  him ;  "  Prove  me  this,"  eaid  he,  "  and 
I  will  show  ^lianus,  that  I  too  in  m^  turn  can 
find  faults  in  his  character."    Tibenus  having 
once  written  him  a  warm  letter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware  of  the  neato 
of  youth.    "  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "  that  we  can 
hinder  people  from  doing  us  any  barm  ;*  we  may 
allow  them  to  say  whiU,  they  please."    Yet  in 
this  he  did  not  set  from  contempt  of  the  public 
opinion ;  for  in  some  instenoes  he  even  conde- 
sooidod  to  answer  accusations  that  were  publish- 
chI  against  his  private  or  public  character.^    His 
discretion  and  prudence  prevented  the  occasions 
of  much  jealousy  and  resentment;  and,  In  many 
parte  of  his  reign,  imiteted  the  effecte  of  ffene- 
nsity  and  elevation  of  .mind,  if  they  did  not 
amount  to  the  real  possession  of  these  characters. 
Augustus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Room, 
returned  in  the  spring  to  his  former  station  in 
€kul,  accompanied  bv  Caiua»  the  elder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  whom  ne  now  proposed  to  intro- 
duce to  the  miUtary  aervfoe;  and  by  Tiberi«is^ 
who^  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  a  new  light  in 
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the  person  of  the  yoong  Csht.  wbn 

to  obscure  his  lustre,  continnea  to 

marks  of  the  emperor's  fevoun  and 

dered  as  a  principal  support  oi  hb 

Being  pbced  at  the  bead  of  the 

Rhik^  he  had  cfaarn  of  the  wnr 

lately  been  oommiited  to  Drasns^  I 

brotMr.    Bui  few  particulaiii'are  m 

the  campaign  wfaach  foUoweil  in  thai 

He  is  accused,  in  one  instanee,  of  hnvin^ 

the  public  faith,  by  having  aeiaad  as  pc 

and  sent  in  chains  to  different  parts  m  the  Rik 

man  provinces,  the  deputies  of  some  Oeminu  ■•- 

tionf^  who  came  in  a  pahhc  capadtj  tn  tical  of 

peace :  and  of  havirur  laid  waste  the 

the  neighbourhood  ofhii  pioyincet. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  pnbnbly 
incensed  than  aubdned  by  these  menanicaL 
deputies^  who  had  been  made  prisosieB^  tbattfasy 
niijHit  not  beeraploycd  asainst  their  own  na  ' 
asnosteges^  put  themselves  to  death;  nad 
■oonnttymen  retsined  the  most  vehensen 
of  revenge.  Bnt  whatever  may  bnve 
result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augnataa 
from  the  army  the  title  of  impsnior,  smI  «a«e 
this  title  likewise  to  Tiberius;  that  ha  potkiB 
in  nomination  for  consul  on  the  foUosriaw^cas^ 
and,  at  their  letvn  to  Roma,  pernutfeedniB  is 
make  his  entry  into  the  city  in  tiinnifihy  whAs 
he  himself  declined  the  bononr. 

Soon  after  the  emperroi^  arrival  in  Ilnly.  hs 
suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Mnasiss 
Thia  event  made  a  breach  in  the  civil  dafMuCowsi 
of  his  affidrs,  not  less  than  that  wfaidi  the  <kath 
of  Agrippa  had  made  in  the  mihtaiy.     The  pre- 
dilecSon  of  this  ministor  for  learnings  and  the  in- 
timacy in  which  he  Kved  with  persons  of  tbs 
best  and  moot  elegant  accomplMhnieol%  whs 
were  recommended  to  him  mereJy  by  tbev  mm  litj 
has  inade  his  naniB  proverbial  among  thoaeaf  the 
patrons  of  lettem.    His  inclination  in  tins  nat- 
ter, if  it  did  not  form  the  taste  of  hia  nns 
happily  concurred  with  it,  and  bronght  him 
qoaintod  with  those  elc^nt  productioon  ofi 
which  occu^  the  affectmns,  as  well  aa  the  I 
and  whkh,  in  a  situation  otherwise  liUy  to  in- 
still pride^  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  ■— *irwiJ 
served  at  once  as  an  antidote  ,to  theac  cri^ 
and  opened  the  way  to  better  dispooitiou.    Mo> 
cenas  had  served  bis  prince  with  grant  fidelity, 
and,  if  not  insensible  to  personal  amfaitioii,  wst 
at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevation  he  hnl  gained 
in  the  confidence  of  bis  prince.    He  retained  tte 
equestrisn  rank  to  which  he  was  bom,  without 
endeavouring  to  accumulate  the  preieraieate  « 
titk«  which  were  so  much  an  object  of  ambstun 
in  the  eariy  part  of  this  reiffn,  and  ao  easy  aa 
acquisition  m  the  latter  part  o?  it*  It  ia  obaened, 
however,  that  he  experienced,  as  is  "'^■"yi^ 
some  vicissitude  in  his  master's  temper,  and  om- 
lived  the  Yugfi  measure  of  fevour  which  he  en- 
joyed) but  without  any  interruption  of  his  duty. 
As  Iw  lived,  when  most  .in  favour,  without  any 
politic  envy,  so  he  escaped  every  puhlie  insnR 
when  supposed  in  disgrace.  While  ho  pnisiBUd 
the  emperor  with  s  continual  model  of  df»anc% 
ingenuity,  and  good  temper,  he  took  the  nbsity 
to  check  his  passions,  and  served  him  no  less  Iw 
the  sincerity  of  his  speech,  than  hf  the  afaffity  « 
hisconducL  An  instance  of  the  needom  ha  took 
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if  mentkyned  od  oocawon  of  a  trial  in  wfaieh  An- 
goitiis  hiaa^  aoooidtog  to  costonv  nt  in  jndff. 
ment  on  tome  criminah  of  itate.  Mecsnaa  oE- 
aerving  him  agitated  with  paiwion,  and  likely  to 
pronounce  some  precipitant  «or  cruel  tentence, 
and  being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reachinff 
bW  ear,  Sanded  a  billet  to  hint,  which  contained 
no  more  than  two  wordi,  which  may  be  tianihi- 
ted  into  this  homely  egcprearion,  hatufmanj  be- 
gone fi  The  admonition,  however,  had  ita  eflect, 
and  the  emperor  adjourned  the  court 

The  minttler  left  hia  whole  eatate,  aa  was  the 
frahion  of  the  aga^  to  the  emperor's  disposal.^ 

Bj  the  auocesBive  diminotiona  of  the  list  of 
oonadanta,  on  whom  Augustua  relied  for  the  ad- 
nttoiBtration  of  his  government,  the  influence  of 
liria,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  aon  Tiberiua, 
received  a  continual  advancement. 
U.  C.  746i  The  hitter,  after  he  had  lesnmed 
j^A^rhw  the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
?^IZy^  of  commander  of  the  armies  on  tlie 
oS^rmitu,  Rhine^  being  to  enter  on  the  office 
dfii^.9i««.*  of  consul,  waa  received  by  the  se- 
JBUL.  M.  nate  in  the  Curia  Ootavia,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city.  In  his  ad- 
drsas  to  this  aasemUy  he  spoke  of  the  jNiblic 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect  Among  theoe 
a  temple  of  Coiioord,  to  be  inscribed  with  lua 
own  name,  joined  with  that  of  bis  brother;  and 
of  another  temple,  to  be  dedicated  by  himacUl  in 
eonjonction  with  his  mother  Livia.  He  gave, 
Sn  ber.  name  and  in  his  own,  upon  thia  occasion, 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  senate,  and^  to 
persona  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Havina 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  public  showa  for  the  safe 
retam  of  the  emperor  from  his  last  campaign,  he 
made  aU  the  necessary  provision  for  the  perform- 
anee  of  his  vow;  but  being  obliged  to  set  out  for 
ttm  army,  he  tnnted  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
with  Plao^  hlscollea^in  the  consulate,  and  with 
Cairns  the  cAdest  ofthe  emperor's  sons. 

This  solemnity  received  a  great  addition  from 
the  apofts  and  entertainmentii  which  were  given 
at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  cele- 
Knte  the  memory  of  Agnppa,  at  the  opening 
of  the  portieoi,  of  the  hsll,  and  of  the  pleasure- 
croiuMk  which  had  been  beoueathed  by  that  of- 
floer  to  the  Roman  people.'  GHadlatois  wen 
exhibited  at  first  in  sunple  pairs,  afterwania  in 
numerous  parties,  that  fought  aa  in  real  battles. 
Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  in  the 
choice  of  amusements^  even  after  the  character 
of  the  people  ceased  to  be  military,  and  when  the 
public  entertainmenta,  formerly  perhaps  in  part 
intended  as  nurseries  for  soldier^  had  no  longer 
any  other  obiect  than  that  of  ministering  to  tlKir 
pleaauTb. 

The  Ccsars,  Cains  and  Lucius,  though  yet 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  feel  the 
apnr  of  ambition,  and  were  ahmned  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  Livia*s  femily.  Even  their  own 
atep-fether,  Tiberius,  they  were  uuight  to  consi- 
der as  a  rival  in  oonnderation  and  power.  And 
it  ia  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  vrith  him  in 
hb  advancement  to  publie  honoun,  the  voungeat 
of  the  two  brothers  made  application  to  be  vested 
with  the  dignity  of  consul.    The  proposal  was 

■         I  J     I  *  ir  ■  I  I  iw     rr 
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7  Ttie  aame  year  In  which  Mecenat  diedjnit  a  p)»riod 
likewise  to  Uie  liffe  of  Horace.  That  of  Yinll  ended 
about  ten  yeare  before.    Die.  Csei.  lib.  Iv.  e.  7. 
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received  b^  the  people  with  apptauae,  but  dMOou 
raged  by  toe  emperor,  who  renecting,  as  he  pie- 
tended,  on  the  presumption  of ^  his  own  youth,  or 
on  the  necessity  of  the  times  which  had  brought 
himself  forward  into  this  station  at  an  improper 
age,  was  pleased  to  ssy,  "  That  he  hoped  never 
again  to  see  a  time  when  the  office  of  consul 
muif,  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under  twenty." 
To  pacify  the  young  man  under  this  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  advanrad  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, got  admission  into  the  senate,  and  had  a 
place  among  the  memben  of  that  body  at  the 
public  theatre. 
Soon  after  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jcalooay  he  had 
U.  C.  747.  thna  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
D.L$ltu$  ions,  underwent  a  great  and  sud- 
c*j!!ljiMthu  ^^  change  in  the  state  of  hia  for- 
v^SHrSur.  tunes.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
asd^.JBtoi.  SO.  campaign  on  the  Rhine^  he  waa 
vested  with  the  character  of  tri- 
bune of  the  people  for  five  yean;  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  war  lilcdy  to  ame  on  the  Euphrap 
tea,  ftom  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Annenist 
who  waa  diaposed  to  join  the  Paithiani^  he  waa 
appointed  to  command  the  armiea  in  Byriai  but 
it  aoon  after  appeared,  that  thia  preferment  and 
change  of  station  were  devised  to  conceal  a  ape- 
dea  M  exile  or  removal  from  the  court  At  nia 
departure  ftom  Rome^  he  passed  into  Asia ;  but 
instead  of  continuing  his  route  to  his  pretended 
destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  to  tne  island 
of  Rhodes^  where,  under  pretence  of  study,  he 
lived  some  yean  in  retirement 

The  real  cause  of  this  retreat  of 
U.  C.  748.  Tiberius,  whether  the  jealousies  of 
Tmfratar  the  young  Cfesani,  the  miscondoct 
Otuar  iSaM.  of  Julia,  or  any  other  offence  taken 
ai/Sr**'**''  ^  emperor  himself,  waa  never 
Sv. S3ri«,  known;  s^  we  are  deprived  of 
jBtmLSt.  any  light  which  mi^ht  have  been 
thrown  by  Dion  Cassius^  on  this,  or 
U.  C.  749.  the  transadiona  of  some  of  the  auc^ 
C  OaMninf,  oeeding  yean,  by  a  manifest  breach 
f^«"f*  in  the  text  of  his  history.  Thiade- 
J;22f''*~  feet  is  very  imperfectly  supplied 
jlug  94to,  from  Xiphiunus,  Zonarsa,  or  any 
JBuu,  SS.        other  of  the  abbrevinton  or  copien 

of  this  historian. 
U.  C.  750.  In  collecting  from  such  authcfs^ 
L.  Cbmtffiiw  what  is  little  more  than  the  names 
JUiuuiiu,  of -consuls,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
jjr  ^iiT***  progress  of  dstes,  we  learn  that  in 
"Sug^Su,  ^«  fi'"^  y^^  ^^^  ^be  retirement  of 
JEtML  50.'  Tiberiuai  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing perauted,  for  seventeen  yean 
U.  C.  751.  preceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 
'       .  office  of  ordinary  consul,  now  again 

cSariSth.  accepted  of  it ;  that  he  intended,  in 
M.  M  Hm.  this  charscter,  to  solemnize  the  ad- 
law  M/ssiw,     mission  of  his  sons  Caius  and  Lu- 

g^n!!**  ^"  to  ^^  >^  ^  manhood  ^  that 
S^^.  the  ceremony  waa  accordingly  ner- 
j^UlW,  formed  with  reapect  to  the  eldest, 
who  now  asaomed  the  ordinary 
dress  of  a  man,  was  brought  into  the  senate,  and 
declared  chief  of  the  Roman  youth  ;>o  but  with 
respect  to  the  youngest,  that  it  waa  deferred  till 
about  three  yeare  afterwards^  when  the  emperar 
again  appnred  in  the  character  of  consul. 
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la  one  of  Che  yean  of  this  period,  Or  about  the 
Mr  of  Rome  eeTen  hondrKl  and  fifty-one^  is 
nied  by  the  voigar  compotation  the  commenoe- 
ment  bf  our  era  at  the  biith  of  Christ;  an  event 
not  calculated  to  have  au  imniediate  infloenoe  on 
the  transactions  of  state,  or  to.msks  a  part  in  the 
materials  of  political  history,  though  destined  to 
pmdoee,  in  a  few  ages,  a  great  change  in  the 
iBStitQtioiis^  mannen^  and  general  charaRter  of 
nations.        ' 

At  this  date,  from  the  imperliBct  reoonls  which 
leroain,  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  of  histor 
ly,  besides  the  oorurrences  of  the  court,  and  the 
aty  of  Rome;  the  public  entertainments  that 
were  given,  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  proviskm  that  was  made  in 
the  capital  for  the  subsistenoe  and  pleasure  of  an 
idle  and  profligate  popuhice. 

The  empemr  having  again  assumed  the  office 
of  ordinary  consul,  that  he  might  preside^  at  the 
admission  of  his  younger  adopted  son.  Ludos 
Oasar,  to  the  age  of  manhood,  continded  to  hold 
the  office  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpoae.  He  exhibited  'magnificent  shows  as 
usual  upon  this  occasion,  and  among  others,  one 
that  is  mentioned  probably  as  a  novelty,  a  shoal 
of  siz-and-thirty  crocodiles  of  uncommon  siie, 
turned  out  to  be  hunted  or  fished  in  the  bason  of 
the  drcas  Flaminiua'  While  the  emperor  gra- 
tifieci  the  people  in  their  public  diversions  to  a 
degree  of  debauch,  he  mvdeaome  attempts  to  re- 
gulate the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com,  that 
other  principal  engine  of  abuse  which  the  Roman 
citizens,  though  in  other  respecto  fUlen  from 
their  sovereignty,  still  carefully  retained  among 
the  relics  of  their  democratical  government 

The  people  of  Rome,  so  long  as  they  could 
overawe  the  senate  by  their  assemblies  or  tumults, 
and  so  long  as  they  had  the  disposal  of  prefer- 
mente  and  honour^  bartered  their  suffrages  for 
sporto  and  distributions  of  corn.  For  these  too, 
tney  were  now  vrilling  to  sell  their  submtssirm  to 
the  present  establishment,  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly more  safe  to  have  deprived  them  of  every  other 
prerogative,  than  to  restrain  them  in  these.  The 
numbers  that  were  accustomed  to  receive  com  at 
the  public  granaries,  as  we  may  Judge  from  the 
number  of  two  hundred  thousand,  to  which  it 
was  now  proposer!  to  reduce  them,  had  increased 
to  an  immoderate  height;  and  as  the  drcum- 
stance  of  being  subsisted  gratuitously,  encouraged 
idlene!»,  so  the  very  attendance  required  at  these 
monthly  distributions  gave  a  considerable  inter> 
ruption  to  labour.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to 
apply  some  correction  to  both  these  evils,  by  re- 
ducing the  nombpr  of  pensioners,  and  by  limit- 
ing the  times  of  distribution  to  three  particular 
tenns  in  the  year.'  But  in  making  this  atteoipt 
he  received  so  many  complaints,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  aside  the  design. 

A  populace  thus  supported  in  idleness  must 
likewise  be  amused,  and  they  received,  in  this 
particular,  from  their  masten^  whether  acting 
from  choice  or  policy;  not  onlv  in  the  first  period, 
but,  in  the  sutnequent  ases  of  this  monarchy,  the 
most  lavisb  indulgence.  Bv  Augustus  in  person, 
they  were  presented  at  difTerent  times  with  four 
capital  exhibiUons,  consisting  of  all  the  entertain- 
mento  in  which  they  wera  known  to  delight,  and 
with  three-and-twenty  great  festivals,  solenmisBd 
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in  honour  of  some  other  pemns^  as  of  faia  fetfasr 
Julius  Cesar,  of  his  nephew  Maroellus,  of  hk 
friend  A^rrippe,  and  of  his  young^  relatioiis  now 
entering  mto  manhood,  and  commg  to  the  pos- 
session of  public  honouTSL 

The  sporte  themselves,  though  fierce  and  irra- 
tional in  many  instances,  were  splendid,  magni- 
ficent, and  sometimes  interesting.  The  piesence 
of  the  Roman  people^  in  vast  spaces  or  theatres 
fitted  up  to  receive  them,  wss  always  awfiil  and 
sublime.  The  precedence  of  rank  at  these  en- 
tertainments, was  considered,  even  under  the 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  first 
ben«*hes  were  reserved  for  the  senaton;  the  next, 
at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  the  eques- 
trian order;  and  the  ouestion,  whether  thia  oider 
should  be  mixed  with  the  P^P^  or  sepaialed 
from  them,  made  a  subject  at  difiM»rent  times  of 
much  dispute  and  contention.  The  finiiale  sex 
too  had  their  pkuM^  though  at  the  fights  of  ^- 
diatora  they  were  removal  to  a  distance,  being 
seated  behind  the  other  spectaton;  and  from  the 
athletic  games  vrere  excluded  altogether.' 

The  coameoess^  nevertheless^  of  thoae  public 
entertainmenta  to  which  the  Roman  women  were 
stilfajdmittedi  the  want  of  any  interval,  in  thcar 
manners,  between  a  rigorous  severity,  and  the 
other  extreme  of  an  unbounded  license,  had,  in 
many  instances,  the  worst  effect  on  their  conduct. 
The  emperor  himself  had  a  distressing  example 
of  this  effect  in  bis  own  family,  by^tto  flagrant 
debaucheries  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who^  having 
once  4^uitted  the  reserve,  and  broke  through  the 
sustenties  of  her  fether's  house,  had  no  kmger 
any  restrainta  of  decency  or  established  propriety 
to  regulate  her  behaviour.  It  was  reported,  that, 
without  any  pretence  of  seduction,  aflTecrian,  oi 
choice,  she  multiplied  her  paramoura  indefinitclT, 
and  even  frequented  the  places  of  public  debaocL 

The  emperor,  though  not  supposed  to  be  vrant- 
ing  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  upon  the  de- 
tection of  these  disorders,  proceeded  against  his 
daughter  more  with  the  rigour  of  an  oflfended 
magistrate,  than  with  the  reluctant  severity  of  a 
father.  In  the  first  transport  of  his  paas&on, 
he  hastened  to  lay  his  accusation  before  the  se- 
nate, and  obtained  from  this  assemblv  an  act  of 
banishment  against  her,  by  which  she  was  i«- 
moved  to  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  reduced  to 
low  diet,  and  forbid  to  receive  any  visita ;  a  species 
of  imprisonment,  which  became  oommoD  in  the 
sequel  of  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns. 

Scribonia,  the  mother  ot^  the  unhappy  exil^ 
now  arrived  at  a  great  age,  and  pTeser>iog  in 
a. state  of  separation  from  her  husband,  an  un- 
blefflished  reputation,  gave  wa^  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  and  followed  her  child  into  this  place 
of  retreat  or  imprisonment  The  father  too^ 
upon  reflection,  grievously  lamented  hisiaahneas, 
in  publishing,  by  a  refi$renoe  to  the  senate,  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitteriy  regretted 
the  severity  by  which  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  of  bis  own  femi- 
ly.  ^*If  Agrippa  or  Mecsnaa  had  lived,"  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "  I  should  have  been  restnined 
from  this  act  of  imprudence."^ 

In  the  sequel  of  this  transaction,  he  indulged 
his  resentment  with  less  struggle  against  the 
supposed  partnera  of  bis  daughter's  guOt ;  oirdered 
Julius  Antonius,  with  some  other  persons  of 
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high  imnk  mvohed  in  the  flame  ehaife,  to  be  pot 
to  Heath.  With  respect  to  one  of  theen  erimi- 
nala,  who  happened  to  be  veated  with  the  che- 
lacter  of  tribune,  lie  affected  a  regaTd  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  republic,  and  was  pleased  to 
leepite  the  execotion  of  this  sentence,  until  the 
time  of  his  office  as  tribune  siiould  expire.  Be^ 
inff  told  that  Phabe,  the  freed  woman  and  oon< 
fidant  df  Julia,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistress's 
fiite,  had  put  herwlf  to  death;  **I  had  rather  be 
the  father  of  Phmbe,**  he  Mid,  "than  of  Julia.*' 

Persons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  court, 
ever  ready  to  seise  the  opportimity,  took  occasion 
to  flatter  the  emperor,  even  on  occasion  of  this 
painful  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
themselves  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  prince, 
a  nd  to  offer  him  the  consolation  of  fislJow-suneren, 
in  the  distress  he  endufed ;  made  complaints  in 
the  senate  of  the  license  of  their  daughters  and 
of  their  wives,  and  even  raked  up  paiticuhurs  of  a 
▼ery  obsolete  date.  Tbey  too  brought  formal 
proeeeutbna,  in  order  to  obtain  the  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authority,  to  restrain-  the  dis- 
orders of  their  children;  W  the  emperor  re- 
ceived thb  spedei^  of  courtship  with  indifference^ 
an  1  refused  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  which  the 
suitject  had  preceded  a  fixed  and  very  recent 
date.* 

^^  of  this  history,  durins  the  two  years 
Om«w  Cbr.  chat  immediately  followed ;  but  in  a 
JHf **zfa^  period,  of  which  these  were  the 
sM^iiw  puio.  principal  transactions,  we  cannot  be 
wfttf.  S7««.  '  surprised  that  the  chronicle  is  defeo- 
,astaL6L       tive,  nor  indeed  greatly  regret  the 

si  lence  of  a  few  jears. 
The  ordinary  administmtion  of  Augustus^  in 

pursuing  the  iioKtksal,  civil,  and  mili- 
U.  G  753.  tary  forms,  which  he  had  established, 

no  doubt  was  aMe  and  successful; 
C.  Om$mr,  but  being  once  described,  does  not 
l!^  ^J?*"*'  admit  of  repetition.  The  more  in- 
PauHu.  terprting  subjects  of  history,  trans- 
jtuf.  dW  actions  that  rouse  the  passions,  and 
•Stst  <B.       keep  in  suspense  the  expectations^ 

the  nopes,  and  the  feara  of  men,  were 
in  this  rei^  most  carefully  avoided.  A  powerful 
army  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  to  keep  the 
peace  of  that  fVontier.  Even  the  court  was  lull- 
ed into  perfect  tranquillity  by  the  want  of  any 
comfJetition  for  the  emperor's  fiivour.  This  pmnt 
bein<(  fully  decided,  by  the  place  which  was  oo- 
cupind  by  the  Ccsars,  Caius  and  Lucius ;  their 
supposed  rival  Tiberius,  who  had  been  sacrificed 
to  their  jealousy,  still  remained  in  his  exile  at 
Rhodes. 

The  defection  of  Armenia  from  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Paithiana,  the  oc- 
casion upon  which  it  had  been  pretended  that 
Tiberius  was  destined  to  command  in  Asia,  still 

subni«ted ;  but  the  '<»mmand  of  the 
U,  C.  754.  armies  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
P.  rimwehu  with  the  chan^  of  recovering  the 
^^^  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  its  former 
Jt!u!%n0.  *"^  ^  dependance  on  Rome^  was 
jSu,  63.  committed  to  Caius  Cssar,  now  first 
in  the  fiivour  of  the  emperor,  and 
highest  in  the  expectations  of  the  people. 
It  was  thought  proper,  that  both  the  brotben^ 
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about  this  time,  should  be  sent  to  the  commend 
of  armiea;  Caius  to  that  of  S^ria,  and  Lucius  to 
Spain ;  and  these  removals  of'^tbe  voung  Cnsam 
from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devisra  or  pro- 
cured by  the  empress  Livia,  because  tLey  made 
way,  in  a  little  time  afterwards^  for  the  recall  of 
lmrson.0 

But  before  any  resolution  taken  at  court  in  fii- 
vour of  Tiberius  was  pubUcly  known,  Caius 
Caear,  in  his  way  to  the  east,  arrived  in  Greece^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  officers.  At 
Chios,  he  received  a  risit  from  Tiberius,  profess- 
ing the  most  submissive  respect  to  the  prince 
himself  and  to  the  officen  of  bis  court ;  anu  from 
thence  continued  his  route  through  the  province 
of  Asia,  every  where  received  as  the  son  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  Parthta,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
voung  Cesar  in  bis  neiffnbourbood,  desired  to 
have  a  conference  with  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  Euphrates  in  a  small  island,  each  liaving  an 
equal  number  of  attendants.  They  afterwards 
mutually  accepted  of  entertainaoenta  from  each 
other  in  their  reapective  quarters.  Phraatea 
agreed  not  to  support  the  Armenians,  in  their 
defection  from  the  alliance  of  the  Roinana,  and 
Caiua  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  their  gouii> 
try,  as  a  province  of  Rome.  On  his  approach  to 
Antasera,  a  place  on  the  fVontier  of  Arments,  the 
gates  oeing  sout  against  bim,  be  presented  him- 
self under  the  wall^  and  while  he  summoned  the 
sovemor  to  surrender,  was  struck  bv  an  arrow 
from  the  battlements^  The  wound  be  received, 
thouffh  in  appearance  not  mortal,  afiected  his 
health,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of  dejection 
and  languor,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  recalled 
from  his  station,  and  expressed  his  disgust  to 
afialm  of  state. 

Caius  being  permitted  to  retire  from 
U.  C.  755.  his  command  by  the  emperor,  who 
L.  JE^u»  waa  mortified  to  find  in  bim  a  pusil- 
/.oads,  lanimity  so  unworthy  of  the  son  of 
M  ServiUMs  Agrippa,  and  of  his  own  aucceasor, 
jj!2j^^3Q,^  waa  cariied  to  the  coast  in  a  litter, 
wUat.64.  and  there  embarked  for  Italy;  but 
having  on  his  way  put  into  a  port  of 
Lyda,  he  died  atLymire  in  that  province. 

Lucius,  the  other  mndson  ot  Augustus,  by 
bis  daughter  Julia,  died  some  time  beibre  at 
Marseilfes,  in  his  way  to  Spain ;  and  these  destha 
happening  so  opportunely  tor  the  fiuuily  of  Livia. 
laJid  this  designing  woman  under  suspicion  of 
having  been  active  in  procuring  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  were  borne  through  the 
provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  apd  by  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  to  be  entered  at  Rome.  Their 
shields  and  lances,  rfebly.  adorne<l  with  gold, 
being  gjbfts  made  to  them  by  the  equestrian  order, 
when  they  were  admitted  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
were  hung  up  aa  monuments  in  the  ball  of  the 
senate.^ 

About  this  time,  the  third  period  of  ten  years^ 
for  which  Auguatos  had  accepted  of  the  govern- 
ment, being  expired,  he  went  through  toe  form 
of  laying  down,  and  re-aaauming  his  power. 

Toe  people,  at  one  of  the  entertainments 
whfeh  were  given  on  this  occasion,  having  ap- 
plied to  the  emperor  an  applauded  passage  of 
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poet,  wHh  tibe  title  of  "lord  or  inester,"  he 
ife  twns  of  dbpleasure,  tndL  on  the  following 
y,  pumiehed  a  temn  edict,  torbidding  the  title 
of  "  maiteT"  bein^  gi^en  to  him  by  any  penon, 
or  upon  any  occasion  whatever.^  '*  My  name  i§ 
CsMT,"  he  aaid,  "and  not  maeter.** 

Augustus  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  had 
snrvived  his  principal  oonfidants  and  friends, 
his  nephew  and  j^nmdchildren,  on  whom  he  had 
tested  us  hopes.  He  had  been  recently  ^ishonoor- 
ed  in  the  conduct  of  fab  daughter,  and  had  bound 
himseb^  by  a  formal  act  of  the  senate,  to  persist 
m  the  rigour  of  his  treatment  towards  her.  In 
these  dicumstanoes,  it*  was  thought  that  inter^. 
cessions  in  favour  ofa  child  most  oe  flattering  to 
the  father,  and  many  applications  were  accord- 
ingly made  in  her  behalf;  but  he  remained  inex- 
•faUe,  and  being  guided  entirely  by  the  in- 
inenoe  of  Livia,  cast  himself  upon  her  &mily  as 
a  last  resouroe.  Under  these  cireumstanoes,  and 
Irmb  the  approach  of  old  age,  he  was  obsenred  to 
lamniish,  and  to  lose  much  of  his  former  vivacaty. 
Tiberius  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  departure,  and  before  the  death  of  the  two 
Cosara.  Upon  this  last  event,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor ;  but  on  condition,  that  be  him- 
self, though  a  father,  having  a  son  already  men- 
tioned  of  the  name  of  Drosua,  by  his  first  wife 
Yipsama,  should  nevertheless  adopt  Qermanicus 
Cesar,  the  son  of  hb  brother,  wtio  being  elder 
than  his  pwn  son,  was  intended  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  asnioriW  in  all  their  future  pretensions. 

This  siicoessor  to  Agrippa  and  his 
U.  C.  756.  family,  being  now  the  adopted  son 
9tcL  JKUut  ^  Augustus,  and  heir  apparent  of 
Cmttu,  his   fortunes,    had  every   where  a 

C  anuuu  numelras  attendance  of  persons  who 
a^ttrxi'iw.  wished  to  pay  their  court  Being 
Jcfc-eT  appwnted  to  his  former  station,  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
his  progress  through  the  provinces  to  that  fron- 
tier, was  marked  by  the  multkudes  who  flocked 
from  alt  quarters  to  receive  him.  In  his  first 
oampaign  he  penetrated  to  tne  Weser,  and  oyer- 
lan  all  the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood.^ 

The  emperor,  relying  upon  bb  newly  adopted 
son  for  the  conduct  ottbe  war  on  the  Rhine, 
remained  at  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
chiefly  inreforroinff  the  senate,  and  intcbuikflng 
the  palace  which  nad  been  lately  consumed  by 
to.  In  the  last  of  these  works^  be  had  ofien  of 
assistance  from  many  of  the  senators,  and  from 
persons  of  his  court,  who  brought  him  consider- 
able sums  in  the  way  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Being  unwilling,  however,  to  let  the  burden  thus 
fall  entirely  upon  persons  the  most  attached  to 
himself,  he  Jaid  a  tax  of  twenty-five  denaiii  on 
each  corporation,  and  a  capitation  of  one  densr 
rios  on  each  private  person ;  and  having  from 
this  fond  rebuilt  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto 
been  accounted  a  private  property,  he  declared  it 
for  the  future  a  puolie  edifice,  destined  as  a  man- 
sion for  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army, 
and  head  of  the  empire.* 

Ten  commissioners  being  appointed  to  inspect 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  its  dignity, 
the  first  measure  proposed  for  this  purpose  was 
to  take  away  all  appeamnce  of  constraint,  and 
toleavo  every  meinoer  at  liberty  to  resign  his 

1  Ororiuf.  lib.  vi.  fine.     2  Veil.  Pster.  Mb.  li.  c.  104. 
S  lUo.  Cass.  lib.  Iv.  c.  12, 13. 


;  but  the  gfcater  nvinber,  ckhcr  fieaifaig  to 
be  msrked  out  as  diaafledrd  to  the  pwuit  go- 
▼ernment,  or  wiHing  to  partake  io  the  boonty 
of  Cesar,  who^  in  many  uMtancEa,  repaired  tM 
fortunes  of  stoaton  that  were  gone  to  decay, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  pleoea,  and  afleded 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  wl' 


to  rest  his  authority. 

In  this  and  other  instances,  it  is  imtniettve  to 
observe  with  what  cai%  this  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Roman 
chiaens,  and  to  preserve  the  diatinetion  of  nanks^ 
while  in  reality  his  policy  was  cakailatfrf  to  re* 
move  all  distindions,  to  render  all  ranks  cquaOy 
dependant  on  himself ;  or,  if  any  <Hatittrtion  were 
suffered  to  remain,  tended  in  the  aequel,  or  under 
his  suocesson,  to  Tender  the  most  hono 
conditions  the  least  secure. 

Augustas  had  retuma  made  of  all  die 
reapeOable  fiuniHes  in  Italy,  and  of  tiioee  who 
had  a  prapffty  of  above  two  hundred  oeateitia.^ 
He  laid  giWt  restraints  on  the  manamiosion  of 
slaves  $  a  practice  by  which  he  dieged,  that  the 
privilegea  of  Romans  were  rashly  pfoatitoted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nationa,  and  to  the  meanest 
order  of  men.  The  Lex  JElia  Sentio,  whidt 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  cnnanle  of  ti^ 
year,  had,  for  its  object,  the  reformation  of  this 
abuse.  By  this  law  was  fixed  the  age  al  which 
a  master  should  have  the  power  of  setting  his 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  alave  ot  tvfaich 
he  nught  be  set  free,  toother  with  the  niiitaal 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  patron  or  former 
master,  and  of  the  freed  man,  or  emancipated 
slave.* 

As  the  present  government  began  to  have 
proscription,  as.  well  as  expediency  on  its  ode^ 
every  attempt  on  the  emperor's  life  had  the  crimi- 
nality of  treason^  and  must  have  been  condemn- 
ed upon  every  consideration  which  established 
monarchy  can  suggest  Whoever  ^made  anefa 
an  attempt  might  m  consideied  as  a  daqgenvie 
and  ill-aovisea  asssasin,  who  attacked  the  com- 
munity itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  and 
whose  crime,  in  that  particular  instance,  tended 
to  involve  the  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  falood- 
shed.    . 

The  privileges  or  pretcnsiona  of  dtizenfl^  under 
the  repubkic,  were  l<Mig  since  efllaoed.  .But  a  veiy 
few  were  left  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even  could 
remembcar  the  existence  of  them ;  yet  private 
reaentment,  or  the  remaine  of  repobfioan 
and  the  supposed  right  of  every  person  to  re| 
usurpations,  had  pn»uoed  some  atlempCa  of 
sort  during  the  present  rei^.  Even  in  this 
advanced  peribd  or  it,  a  conspiracy  was  detected, 
in  which  Cornelius  Oinna,  a  grandson  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  descended  of  that  Cinna,  wlio^  together 
with  Caius  Marius,  was  onee  at  the  bead  of  the 
popular  faction,  forsaed  a  design  to  suppress  the 
present  usurpation  of  Cesar,  and  to  restore  the 
republic,  in  which  his  ancestors  liad  made  so 
oonspicuoos  a  figure. 

Augustus  was  greatly  perplexed  on  the  disoo- 
very  of  this  plot;  and  having  already,  on  like 
occasions,  exhausted  the  means  of  seventy,  was 
now,  it  is  said,  persuaded  Ir^  Livia  to  try  the 
effects  of  clemency,  and  of  a  gpnenMis  confi- 
dence. "  This  conduct,"  she  observed,  *'  would 
tend  to  disarm  his  enemies,  and  wouki  interest 
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nombflM  in  fail  pvoemtioii  by  the  tict  of  nSoo 
tion  ami  gmtitode." 

The  emperor,  beinff  accordingly  pravailed  on 
to  take  this  course,  ordered  that  the  conapirator 
should  be  introduc(Dd  to  his  presence,  gaw  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  was  discovered,  and 
his  acoorapfices  known,  remonstrated  against  an 
attempt  so  nngeneroos  and  unprovoked,  but  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  nars,  by  assuring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  speciee  of 
protection  for  the  future.  In  these  assurances 
be  even  went  beyond  what  mere  clemency  re- 
quired, aflfected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  design 
on  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  oe- 
manding  the  honours  to  whbh  he  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  birth ;  and  concliided  with  saying, 
TfaMt,as  he  trusted  they  were  from  hencefor- 
ward to  be  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
his  applications  in  anyraatter  by  which  he  could 
contribute  to  his  advancement  or  interest;  and, 
in  the  mean  time^  named  him  for  consul  at  the 
next  successioa  to  this  dignity. 

In  thu  year  are  dated,  among 
TJ.  C.  757.  other  measures,  some  regulations 
Cm.  OorntUuM  ^^^  "•*•  made  by  the  emperor 
Cinaa  ^^  ^^  bettor  government  0/  the 

Magnus.        army ;  and,  wfa^t  was  scarcely  less 
L.  FaUrku,    important  in  the   opinion  of  the 
'S^^         tiinest  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 
jgug*Si§.      ments  in  the  public  theatres.     The 
JBtaL  W.        military  establishment  consisted  of 
siz-ana-twenty  legiums^  with  nine 
or  ten  prvtorian  bands,  composed  of  a  thousand 
men  each.    Augustus,  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  begin  ninjr 
of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  his 
aftnies,  as  much  as  possible,  all  emancipated 
slaves.    This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
formations which  diminished  the  profits  formerly 
enjoyed  k>y  military  men,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  'upon  any  sudden  emergency,  to  com- 
plete  the    legions.      Augustus  found  himself 
obliged  to  increase  his  bounty  in  order  to  recruit 
the  arm^ ;  but  instead  of  giving  more  to  those 
who  ennsted,  or  increasing  his  levy-monev,  he 
ehose  to  engage  ttnap  by  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certain  periods  of 
dutiful  servkse.  In  the  praitorian  bands,  he  made 
«i  regulation,  that,  after  sixteen  jears'  service,  the 
teteian  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismission,  and 
a  premium  of  twehty  thousand  sesterces.'    In 
the  legions,  aAer  twelve  yeafs*  service,  that  be 
should  be  entitled  to  twelve  thousand  sesterces  f 
and,  as  a  fund  for  these  pavments,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  on  aJI  lei^iides  be- 

Suesthed  to  strangers^  heirs  of  choice,  or  to 
iitant  relations,  was  unposed  about  thu  time. 
This  tex  did  not  extend  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  ordinary  heir  at  kw,  nor  to  legacies*  made 
to  the  poor,  or  to  persons  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

With  tespect  to  the  public  entertainments, 
ftesh  regulations  wero  made  to  keep  places  in 
the  circus  for  senators  and  knights,  apart  from 
the  commons,  or  lower  class  of  the  people. 

It  being  observed,  that  the*  office  of  ndile, 
which  formerly  included  the  care  of  all  public 
tntaitainnienta,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 
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dignity  of  a  vestal,  which  was  wont  to  be  an 
much  desired  by  the  most  honourable  famiHce  at 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request,  it  was  decreed, 
that  ail  thequsstom  of  any  preceding  year  should 
cast  lote  for  the  office  of  sdile;  and  that  the 
rules  restricting  the  choice  of  vestals  to  persona 
of  the  most  noble  extraction,  should  now  be  con- 
siderably relaxed,  or  dispensed  with;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranchised  slaves, 
might  be  admitteil  into  this  order :  a  very  un- 
likely way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it. . 

This  year  Agrippa  Posthumus  came  of  age, 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  though 
adopted,  as  his  oider  brothers  had  been,  into  the 
family  of  the  emperor,  he  appears  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  to  replace  them ;  and  being 
obscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  favour 
of  Tiberiu^  he  passed  through  tois  ceremony 
with  fewer  demonstrations  of  consideration  or 
respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
his  brothers. 

The  public  wa«  alarmed  with  earthquake* 
and  inundations  of  rivers,  which,  however  de- 
structive, were  consklered  more  as  the  presagea 
of  future  calamities  than  as  present  evils^  and 
their  significance  in  thai  pcant  of  view  was  con- 
firmed by  a  famine,  whicn  immediately  foUowed 
or  accompanied  these  events.  The  inundatioik 
of  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  the  dty  for  manr 
days,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  boats.  The  markets  coulii  not  oe 
supplied ;  and  this  droumstence,  joined  to  a  real 
scarcity,  which  kept  up  the  prices  after  the  inun- 
dation solwUed,  occasioned  a  dearth  which  lasted 
for  some  years. 

During  thisAime  of  distress,  it 
U.  C.  758.  being  thought  impossible  to  find  the 
usual  supply  of  pruvisiom^  it.  was 
M.  JEmmu$  judged  necessary  to  lessen  the  usual 
L^dM,  consumption ;  and  for  this  purposa 
^  "pT^y*  '^^^  glaUiators,»  all  slaves  kept  for 
OaU^  ■?^^  •«*> »"  foreignens  except  phy- 

Onus  yWrns^  siciaos  and  public  teaohen^  wero 
.tfa^.  330*,  ordered  to  be  removed  a  hundred 
**«ai.67.  miles  from  the  city."  Even  the 
servante  and  attendante  of  the 
court  were  dismissed  in^  great  numbers,  and  » 
vacation  was  proclaimed  in  the  courts  of  justioe| 
in  order  that  as  many  as  coubl  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  city  should  depart  The  attendance  of 
senators  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  certain  numbers  of  that  bodv 
to  give  validity  to  their  acts  was  suspended. 
Commissioners  were  named  to  inspec|  tne  mar* 
kets.  All  fsasting,  on  the  birth-day  of  the 
emperor,  or  on  other  days  of  rejoidng,  was  pio* 
hibited ;  and  perMms,  wont  to  receive  an^  pail 
of  thdr  subsistence  in  com  from  the  public  gm- 
naries,  had  double  the  usual  quantity  aerved  out 
to  them. 

Notwithstanding  theae  measures  taken  for  tha 
relief  of  the  peoule,  their  disoontente  breakiiu| 
forth  in  libels  and  seditious  complaints^  nwuA 
were  publiahed  for  discovering  tne  authors,  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brou^t  to  tdai,  and 
punished.i3 

The  emperor  now  willing,  from  the  declin« 
of  his  age,  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  ordinary 
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InMuiea  of  atate^  intitntod  the  noaving  of 
foreign  ambasMdoTs  to  three  penons  whom  he 
chose  from  the  aenate.  At  the  aftme  time.he 
himseUI  with  his  ordtnaiy  council,  continued  to 
deliberate  on  all  queationa  which  aroae  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  empire.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  committed  hlmaelf,  without  any 
proapect  of  change,  to  the  influence  of  Li  via 
and  ner  family ;  and,  to  confirm  him  in  thb  dis- 
position, had  frequent  meita  from  Tiberiua,  who, 
though  generally  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  careful^  attended  to  the  state  of  his 
interests  at  Rome,  as  they  atood  both  with  the 
eoiperor  and  with  the  people. 

In  the  tide  which  was  thus  turned  in  fiivour 
of  the  Claudian  £uaily,  the  surviving  Agrippa 
seemed  to  form  an  insurmountable  bar ;  but  this 
young  man,  being  of  a  rude  and  brutal  disposi- 
tion,  gave  his  antagonist  every  advantage  in  their 
suppMed  competiUon.    Having,  about  this  time, 

S'ven  some  flagrant  proof  of  this  character  in 
8  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the  emperor 
himself,  he  was  degraded  from  his  place  in  the 
fiimilv  of  Csaar,  and  aent,  under  a  military 
guard,  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near  to  Coraica, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign.1 

From  the  disffraoe  of  Agnppa  Posthumua, 
k  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Tiberiua  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  power  of  Au- 
gustus. He  alone  was  entrusted  wherever 
great  arnnea  were  to  be  aaaembled,  and.  was 
emploTed  in  every  service  that  was  likely  to  end 
with  lustre.  Troubles  on  the  frontier  of  Asia 
or  Africa  were  entrusted  to  other  hands;  but 
the  harder  struggle  with  the  Oermans,  Dalma- 
tians, and  other  Gktce  nations  of  Europe,  was 
committed  to  htm.  After  having  penetrated,  in 
his  laat  campaign,  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,^ 
he  was  called  off  to  fiupport  his  nephew  and 
adopted  ai>B  Germanicas,  who,  commanding  the 
army  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia,  found  himselt  too 
weak  to, execute  the  service  on  which  he  had 
been  employed. 

The  provinces  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  from 
thence  probably  to  the  Danube, 
(J.  C.  759.  had  formed  the  plan  of  a  general 
Jl  Udnius  ^^olt  It  was  reported,  at  this 
j^rva  ,ja£Ua^  time,  that  those  nations  could  as- 
nM,  Q.  9«ei-  sembie  eight  hundred  thousand 
IU»M»tdU»  mgn,  and  that  they  had  two  hun- 
SZr'Si*,  ^^  thouaand  foot  nroperly  armed, 
jSm.  6&  with  nine  thousand  horae.  Being 
ao  powerful  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  were  enabled  to  divide  their  strength,  and 
to  carry  on  operations,  at  the  aame  time,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  deatined  one  part  of  their 
ibree  to  invade  Italy,  by  Tergeste  and  Nau- 
poTtus ;  another  to  ta^  poaaeasion  of  Macedonia ; 
and  a  thinl  to  defend  their  own  poeaeasions  at 
home.  They  had  now  joined  to  their  own  ferocity 
a  considerable  knowledjy^e  of  the  diacipline  and 
formal  of  the  Roman  legion,  and  conducted  thdr 
preaent  design  with  ao  much  addreaa  as  to  escape 
observation  until  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  They 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans, 
who,  as  provincial  oflicereor  traders,  were  settled 
in  the  country,  and  cot  off  all  the  roilitaiy  posts 
wluch  had  been   advanced   to   protect   them. 
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They  entered  Maoedonia  witiioat  oppoahion, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  waste  au  the  pos- 
aesaiona  and  aettlementa  of  the*  Romans  in  that 
province.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  with  the 
barbarous  natkuis  of  the  iwrthem 
n.  C.  760.  and  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire^ 
Jf.  AHm  y'^^\  during  some  ages,  was,  at 
CntUUM^  intervals,  interrupted  and  rewimed, 
SuLMmhu  often  put  Italy  itaelf  apon  the 
2***^****'  defensive,  was  alwavs  fonuidable^ 
'J^;s^^  and  at  last  fetal  to  tLe  aoveiewnty 
01  Kome. 

The  Romana,  by  the  continual  khouiB  of 
aeven  centuries,  had  made  their  way  ftom  the 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  ihrDOgh 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordes  who  opposed 
them,  and  over  forests  and  rugged  ways  thai 
were  every  where  to  be  cl^red  at  the  ezpenae 
of  their  labour  and  their  blood :  but  the  ways 
they  had  made  to  reach  their  enemies  were  now 
open,  in  their  turna,  for  enemiea  to  reach  them. 
The  ample  resources  which  they  Ittd  formed  by 
their  cultivation  increased  the  tempCatiaa  to 
invade  them,  and  fecilitated  all  the  means  of 
making  war  upon  their  country.  By  reducing 
the  inhabitants  of  tl«eir  provinoes,  in  every  part, 
to  pacific  subjects,  they  biou^t  the  defence  of 
thd  empire  to  depend  on  a  few  prafiraaional'  aol- 
diere  woo  oompoaed  the  legions. 

Under  apprehension  of  these  dreumstanoea^ 
Augustus  waa  heard  to  say,  on  the 
U.  C.  761.  preaent  occasion,  that  if  proper 
measures  were  not  speedily  taken 
C^Sit^ieiut  for  the  defence  of,  Italy,  an  enemy 
c  ?Si~  *™"  ^^  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
Sakhnu.  n  ™H?^^  ^  ^"  ^*J^  ^  "^^D  from 
Kut  Jni  the  battlements  of  RQin&  New 
JK  PafiMM  leviea  were  accordingly  made,  and 
^^^  '*  the  order  not  to  enlist  emancipBled 
%euStV  alaves  was  suspended.  The  vete- 
AMf.n&tp.  rans,  who  had  been  diachaiyied 
JBiat.  70.  from  the  lemons,  were  again  onkr- 
ed  to  repair  to  their  oofoure;  and 
citizens  of  ever^  condition  were  required  to  fur- 
nish, in  proportion  to  their  estates  or  pnanwisioni^ 
certain  quotas  of  men  for  the  aervioe. 

While  the  people,  under  so  many  ^ropioma 
of  trepidation,  were  nAde  aensible  of  their  dan- 
ger, Augustus  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  proper 
opportunity  to  renew  the  part  he  had  often  acted 
in  recommending  population  and  marriage.  He 
called  together,  in  sejparate  assemblies,  first  the 
married  who  had  families  of  children,  afterwards 
the  barren  and  the  unmarried ;  and  findbig  the 
superiority  of  nnmbera  on  the  side  <»f  the  l&er, 
expressed  his  concern  in  a  publie  address  to  the 
people  {  enlaned  on  the  consequences  of  popula- 
tion to  the  sawty  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  revived  the  marriage-law^  and,  by  an 
act  which  took  its  name  from  Papius  and  Pop- 
peu8,4  consuls  of  this  year,  cave  additional  re- 
wards to  the  Inarried,  and  laid  new  penaltiea  on 
celibacy,  with  a  considerahle  premium  to  the 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  this  ofience. 

Before  these  regulations  should  be  enforoed,  a 
year  was  albwed  to  the  unmarried  to  change 
their  condition ;  and  the  rigour  of  former  lawa,^ 
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feflpflcthiff  the  inheritanqp  of  women,  which  had 
hitDorto  been  Teetricted  to  a  hundied  thoiMand 
•eetefoes,'  was  conaidefably  abated.  Femalea 
were  allowed  to  inherit  a  miser  sum ;  and,  the 
better  to  testify  ttie  homage  that  waa  paid  to  fe- 
male Tirtuc^  the  vestah  were  admifled  to  partake 
in  th^  privilege  of  Roman  paieata  having  thne 
children.'  * 

In  the  mean  time,  peat  eflbrts  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  matanoe,  and  to  fix  the  seat 
of  the  war  in  their  ovm  coantxj.  Ttberioa  ad- 
vanced for  thia  purpose  into  Iwlmatia,  and  the 
emperor  himself  set  out  for  Ariminum,  that  he 
might  be  neater  the  scene  of  operatioD  to  receive 
reports,  to  profit  by  inteUigeooe,  and  to  give  his 
directions.  He  had,  ibr  some  time^  empowered  the 
senate  to  continue  their  proceedings  in  his  ab- 
sence; as  he  ceased  to  attend  m  oomitta  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  he  made  free  with  their 
fMrivileges ;  and,  under  pretence  of  ditordera  occa^ 
aioned  by  the  elections,  took  upon  himself  the 
nomination  of  magistratei^  or  signified  his  choice 
to  the  trihea  by  a  writ  of  recommendation.  Publie 
praven  were  now  ofiered  for  hia  preaervalion ; 
and  at  liia  departure  iiom  the  dty,  es  if  he  were 
going  on  a  aervioe  of  great  danger  to  his  ^rsop, 
many  vows  were  made,  and  sacrifices  destined  to 
be.ottered  up<in  case  of  his  safe  return.*  - 

Although  the  force  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
fidlen  so  low  as  to  justify  so  mocn  apprehension, 
the  aho-m  nevertheless  continued  for  three  years.* 

Tiberiuaupon  his  arrival  in  Dalmatia,  found 
the  barbarians^  wiio  had  invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Baito 
and  Pioetea.  He  formed  his  own  army  into 
three  diviaiona,  commanded  by  Geimanicus,  Sylr 
vanus  Lepidus,  and  himsetC  By  this  disposition 
he  began  his  operations  in  three  difierent  quar- 
tan at  once. 

In  the  service  which  waa  ooitamitted  to  Sylva- 
nua  Lepidns,  he  met  with  fittle  re- 
(J.  C.  762.  sistance.  Where  he  himself  com- 
manded, the  Romans  were  long 
l^J^^^^  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  castle, 
CJuniutm-^^*^^  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
toniw,  «E.  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  height 
Xal.  Jul  of  ito  situation,  and  by  the  depths  of 
&r.  o»rii«-    |||g  gigQg  ^^   guUeys  that   were 

ja*g.  37iM.  formal  by  the  torrents  with '  which 
jEuit,  71.  it  was  surrounded,  fiato  had  taken 
post  in  this  place  with  a  numerous 
bodv  of  his  countrymen;  and  being  provided 
with  necessaries,  endeavoured  to  tire  out  the  ene- 
my. But  he  himself  in  the  end,  being  weary  of 
his  inactive  and  hopeless  sitnstion,  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  countrymen, 
worn  out  with  want  and  impatience^  to  aurrender 
at  discretion. 

Where  Qermanicos  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Anduba,  a  fortress  similariy 
situated  with  the  former;  but  which,  after  re- 
peated attacks,  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  dissension  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  it. 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swords 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  partiea 
set  the  quarters  of  their  anta^nists  on  fire,  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  to  avoid  captivity,  threw  tbem- 
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selvaa,  vrtth  their  ehUdiai,  mto  the  flames." 
Bato  aoon  after  surrendered  himaelf ;  and  be- 
ing ad^ed,  what  tempted  him  to  make  war  upon 
the  Romana  7  made  answer,  **  You  afleot  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  property ; 
but  yon  mtrust  the  care  of  them  to  mvenons 
wdveSb  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dojp."  >i 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  title  or  imperaUir, 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments,  were  decreed  to 
Tiberius^  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  ;i> 
but  in  the  midat  of  the  rejoicingB  which  were 
made  on  thia  occasion,  aooountsof  a  diflTerent  na- 
twe  were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  Romanis  vriahing  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
s^pcd,  some  country,  and  fortified  some  stationa 
on  the  German  side.  By  this  disposition  it  waa 
intended,  in  case  the  Germans  should  attempt  a 
descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman  army 
should  be,  so  plsced  as  to  remain  in  their  rear. 
And  indMd  while  they  kept  possession  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  of  both  ite  banks^ 
they,  in  aome  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tempt imprseticaCle.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
position, the  Germane  had,  for  some  time,  discon- 
tinued the  pTMStice  of  making  incursiona  into 
GbuU  They  were  become  fimiliar  with  the 
Roman  army  tnat  was  stationed  in  their  <iountiy, 
exchanged  commodities  with  the  Roman  trader^ 
and  bemn  to  imitate  their  mannera. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  be- 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Weaer,  when  Quincti- 
lins  Varus,  who  bad  been  left  by  Tiberius  in  the 
command  of  the  German  frontier,  began  to  con- 
sider the  natives  of  the  country  around  him,  as 
ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositioas  which  the  Ro- 
mans laid  on  their  liubjectA,  and  made  aome  ex- 
actions for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leadere  of  the  neighbourhood, 
particulariy  Segimerus,  prince  of  the  Chatti,  ana 
nia  aon  Armenio^  had  observed,  with  indigna^ 
tion,  these  encroachments  of  tl^  Roman  general, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  country  into  a 
Roman  province.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful canton,  and  much  respected  by  all  the  nationa 
of  that  quarter,  they  entered  into  a  conceit  to 
cut  off  all  the  Romans  that  were  posted  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  rt^store  the 
independence  of  their  people.  They  concealed 
their  design  by  redoubling  their  attention  to  the 
Roman  general ;  took  their  re^dence  in  his  ouar- 
ters,  anu  applied  to  him  for  decision  in  alt  the 
disputes  which  arose  among  the  natives ;  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  their  country,  and  served  him  as 
guides  in  conducting  the  marches,  and  in  fixing 
uie  stationa  of  his  army. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Segimerus  and  Ar- 
minius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perfect 
security,  they  had  their  followers  mdy  to  aeaem- 
hle  upder  arms,  and  brought  all  the  chieftaina  of 
their  neighbourhood  under  engagemertto  to  join 
them,  as  soon  as  their  design  should  be  ripe  for 
execution.  They  proposed  to  draw  the  Roman 
general  into  a  situation  in  which  he  could  be  at- 
tecked  with  advantsge,  while  thev  themaelves^ 
without  giving  him  any  alarm,  abould  have  a 
pretence  for  advancing  towards  him  with  all  their 
foioea. 
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To  eiieot  both  thew  porpoti,  tbey  |itoeuffBd 
an  influrveeHon  of  mme  of  the  oantoiu  over 
which  S^menn  daimed  *  rapraoMcy,  and  tB»- 
ploied  the  amtanoe  of  the  Roman  ann?  in  aiip- 
praering  the  revolt  Yaraa,  appfehonding  that 
the  flamy  of  the  Romania  ii|  all  their  poaaenion* 
beyond  the  Rhine,  depended  on  the  aappoit  he 
ahoald  give  to  their  alhea,  put  hia  amy  in  motion 
to  qnelf  this  pretended  rebelKon,  and  advanced 
fhroogh  diflicnit  wnfr  into  the  interior  part»  of 
'  the  coantry.  On  thia  march  he  waa  attended  hr 
Segimerut  and  ArminioS)  and  aopplied  with 
every  requiaite  to  pramote  the  oerviep,  or  to  en- 
aare  ita  auooefla.  These  chiefr  had  aaeembled 
fheir  foroea^  and  brooght  forth  the  tnhabitanta  of 
the  ne^boaring  country,  under  pretence  of 
acting  as  irregubni  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
Roman  legbna.    In  perfi)rminff  thia  aprvice,  they 

eervaded  the  marshea  and  wnoda  in  hb  front,  on 
la  flanks,  and  hia  rear,  and  had  actually  anr- 
iDunded  him,  when  he  came  upon  the  ground  on 
which  they  propoaed  to  make  tneir  attack. 

Here  tlie  treats  and  manhea  were  extensive 
and  impaaaable,  except  by  a  single  tnet  The 
Romans  were  crowded  together,  and  entangled 
with  their  baggage ;  and  ming  in  this  condition 
attacked  from  every  quarter  at  onoe^  were  unable 
to  resist  or  to  ascape.  Varus  succeieded  in  gain- 
ing an  opening  which  appeared  at  aome  distance 
in  tli^  woods;  and  there,  with  aa  many  aa  cookl 
firflow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  himaelf;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  armjjr  fell  by  the  handa  of 
the  enemy.  At  night,  aeeinff  no  nopea  of  a  re- 
treat, the  general  himaelf  fell  upon  his  own 
sword,  and  by  his  example  induced  many  officers 
nnd  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  crueltiea  or  insults  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

A  ftw  having  found  mcana  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  their  disaster  by  Asprenas  nom 
Gaul,  to  &vour  their  retreat. 

It  had  been  concerted  by  the  Germans,  that  on 
the  same  day  every  Roman  post  in  their  country 
abould  be  attacked.  Lucius  Ceditius,  who  com- 
manded at  Aliao,  now  supposed  to  be  Elsembei]^, 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  forced  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  ffreatest 
distresses,  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
posts  were  forced,  and  the  troops  who  had  ocCu- 
med  them  taken  or  killed.  Among  the  former, 
Caldus,  an  ofliser  of  rank,  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  irons^  upon  some  insult  that  was  offered  to 
him,  struck  himaelf  on  the  head  with  his  chains, 
and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  lost  three  entire 
legions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  a 
conaiderable  body  oif  horse.  Aborenas^  having 
nm^ned  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  ouly 
until  he  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  which  had  escaped  from  this  calamity, 
withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  made  diapositions  to 
prevent  any  commotiona  in  that  province. 

The  first  aooounta  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
atarnation.  The  victorioua  enemy  having  cut 
off  what  waa  considered  as  the  strength  of  the 
ampin  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  be  fol- 
lowing at  the  heela  of  the  messenger  who  brooght 
th«  nawi.  Goaida  were  posted  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city  to  prevent  disorders)  and  to  quiet 
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saend  rseaida  were  cauaolled,  to  ted  what  ni- 

noas  piueesmom  or  eemaoiiifn  iMd  htm  pcF 

rormed  on  the  invasion  of  the  Cimfai\  sud  so  ria 

breaking  oat  of  tha  BAaiaie  war,  ami  the  aai 

rilea  were  now  ta  be  aepsaited.  Thecfloferarstf 

OB  mounnag,  and  IbraQasamMrths^aanediim 

looks,  and  in  the  neglect  of  haa  panvm,  cwiy  wf^ 

paaouioe  of  distress.'    It  waa  gnm  tmg  that,  ■ 

the  first  tianaport  of  grie^  be  aftnsdi  hia  bead  « 

the  wall  of  hit  chamber.    7 

Ganlathat  were  at  Roms^  wr*a  aefje 

into  the  islands  on  the  eaaata  ci  It^. 

aena  wm  onJered  to  am,  and  wmmy 

from  the  streets^  to  avoid  beng  pfcaaad 

in  the  legiona. 

There  remaned  a  great  amsyoat  die 
ment  of  the  empire;  hut  thia  ann^faciwi 
oiver  an  extenaive  frsmier  in  Aam  and  Alna,  i 
was  not  supposed  that  a  sofficaeufi  fiBsae  oooU  k 
brought  fram  Ihenea  in  time  to  paolniA  the  esp 
tal  againat  an  enemy  who  waa  tilimd  Id  k 
haatening  to  ita  galea.  Very  ^ialewt  aarwaa  war 
therefore  femploved  to  form  aa  mtay  ia  Italy,  ai^ 
men  wereforoed  under  anna  by  tha 
tary  execution.  The  loRea  which 
in  thia  manner  to  the  aaneiv 

phoed  under  the  commaM  of —  » 

rest  aa  they  could  ha  pot  into  a  regalar  ftnn,  hh 
gan  to  move  towarda  Gaol. 
In  theae  measorea  the 
firom  their  own  fearS)  than  from  &^ 
aion  of  what  waa  to  be  expected  from  tlia 
The  most  active  and  vigorooa  coaqocmora 
aeldom  act  up  to  the  fears  of  those  tbcy  baaat 
quished;  and  the  Germana,  on  tlua 
content  with  having  iraed  their 
from  the  presence  of  a  Roman  aniy, 
attempt  to  pniane  their  vidoiy,  and 
quiet  m  their  own  pessesskma.' 
In  the  following 
XJ,  C.  763.    rius  andGcrmanicua^  to 
credit  of  the  Roann 
pasaed  the  Rhine,  laid 
adpaoent  country,  bat  not 
with  an  enemy,  returned 
having  givfn  occasion  to  any  agnsl 
event.     They  auppoaerf   that  the 
natives  were  retired  from  the  fron- 
tier, in  order  to  tempt  thcaa  to  Al- 
low into  the  forests  of  that  iaiFcr- 
vious  countrv,  and  to  ensage  them  ia  dificak 
situations,    cot  having  (tone  enovh  to  eaabh 
the  capital  to  recover  from  ita  panic,  my  hmu^ 
back  m  autumn  the  Roman  army  into  Gul, 
and  fW>m  thence  themselvea  rKumra  into  Italy. 
In  this  year  Draaa%  the  aoa'sf 
U.  G.  763.    Tibenua,  acted  in  the  capaoty  sf 
Mfif  jPn^      q uflstor ;  surteen  praion  were  ca^ 
JBiat.  7«.        pfoyed.    In  the  year  following,  tht 
number  of  theae  magulntfa  wm 
reduced  to  twelve.    R  being  aNfgnl  that  fovcr- 
nors  of  p^:>vinoel^  to  precTuda  the  eooiplaiBai 
which  were  often  madb  againat  then  npoa  tfiea 
remowal,  aatoitad  attaatations  and  mmphmantaiy 


Tbunw, 
ex  Kml  ML 
LwGttiJw 
IsngUau. 

JEUU,  7S. 


1  Sat  ton.  in  Ocuv.  c.  SI. 
S  Die.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c  SB,  94. 
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^idiiwi  fiiRB  t|0  petpfe  lliej  had  apprawed,  k 
waaeiMolei],  that  no  foveroar  abovU  reoaive  any 
honofary  fUi  or  attwtation  fipam  lua  pioviiioe, 
daring  the  eontuiuaaoe  oC  hia  power^  nor  aaoner 
than  nz  montha  after  fab  latara  to  Rome, 

The  age  of  the  eoiDaror  now  led  oMn  to  think 
of  hia  auoeeaaor  t  ana  picdictiaBa  of  hb  death 
were  anrmised  abfoad»  Thia  mohahlv  gave 
oocaaion  to  the  edict  vlueh  forbade  aoothaayeia 
to  utter  medietiooa  rehiting  to  the  life  of  any 
paraon  wnatever.  Among  the  dseiunataneea 
that  chaxBcteriae  the  mannaia  of  the  tinwa^  it  la 
aajd,  that  Roman  kmffbta»  or  dtiaena  of  quality, 
had  pernoMon.  to  esuobit  themaelvea  aa  gbdia- 

tOii.* 

TiberiiMi  at  hIa  letwn  to  Rodm, 
U.  C.  764.  after  the  noted  aerdaea  he  had  per- 
fonnad  on  the  Save  and  the  Rhme, 
had  a  triumphal  entry.  In  aacend*- 
ing  the  capitol  he  diamoontad  from 
hia  cnrriaf  e,  and  threw  hiaawlf  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  who  ainod 
in  the  way  to  receive  hu^^  After 
thepiooeMion  waa  over,  ahowa  were 
ezhibited  by  Gefmaflieoi^  in  whinh 
two  bnndrad  Kona  were  hunted  down ;  and  n 
poitieo  wfaieh  Lin^  had  erected  to  the  naunovy 
of  Caiua  and  Ludua  Gsaar,  banig  dedicalcd 
about  thia  time,  aerved  to  inoacaaa  the  aolam- 
nity. 

Of  tha  Ckudain  femily,  on  whom  the  aova> 
reign  power  aeeaned  already  to  devolve,  Genua- 
nicufl,  the  mndaon  of  Livia  by  Druaua,  the 
younger  of  her  aoo%  waa  moat  m  fevour  with 
the  people.  He  waa  reeoramanded  by  an  ap- 
pearenoe  of  openneaa  and  candour  in  hia  man- 
ners,  and  by  die  feeihiy  with  which  he  engaged, 
aceonling  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  lepimio, 
in  the  defence  of  hia  dienta,  and  in  pleading 
their  caoaea,  whether  befere  the  empemt  hiomeU, 
or  before  the  ordinaiy  jodgaa.    Tiberius  on  the 


Cup  to. 


JBtaLT^ 


contrary,  aeemed  to  be  of  a  dark  and  auafucioua 
tamper,  and  waa  anppored  to  cover,  under  the 
appearanoea  of  moderation,  which  ha  atodied  to 
preaerve  in  public  and  in  prmencU  of  the  eia|ie- 
ror,  a  jealooa  and  cruel  diapaaition.  But  livia, 
who^  m  the  preaent  period  of  her  huaband'a  life^ 
had  the  entire  government  of  him,  preferred  her 
eon  to  her  greiSlaon,  and  employed  all  her  influ* 
ence  to  make  the  choice  of  •  aucoeaaor  feU  on 
TiberiUiL 

The  eropewr,  in  the  mean  time^  pleaaed  with 
the  rmpite  iiom  tiooble  which  theoe  deiegataa 
of  hia  power  endeavoured  to  procure  for  nim, 
repoaad  himaelf  much  on  their  oare^  and  wua 
pleaaed  to  be  anpplied  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleaaure  for  which  it  wua  known 
that  he  had  any  raliah.*  He  waa  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  muBieinn%  romtdians,  and 
even  declaimere  on  fiivouritetopiGa  in  philoaophy^ 
who  made  a  part  of  the  acene  at  the  doaa  ot  ma 
ordinary  modn  At  hia  eulertainmenta  he 
treated  the  guesta  with  preaanta  of  dreasaa,  trin- 
kets, or  money,  and  amused  them  with  lotteries 
in  which  they  had  chanoea  that  entitled  them  to 
prizea  of  ditferent  values,  or  with  auctions  of 
pictures,  in  which  the  badL  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  the  company,  they  bid  upon  chance.^ 


3  Veil.  Pater,  lib.  11.  c  190k  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  M.  e.  SS. 

4  S\i«lon.  quoted  by  Piw. 

5  Sueton.  ia  Aofttst.  c  71.  •  lUd.  c.  7i,  7& 
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wnu  fnbaHy  the 
of  the  enperai'aoM  age,  and  mavfe- 
ed  the  dedine.  of  life.  In  hia  more  vigonma 
ycan^  we  may  suppoaa  hba  to  ham  been  auA' 
eient^  occupied  with  tlie  bumnias  of  ataAi^  aad 
with  the  attention  wluGk  ha  gave  in  person  ta 
every  queatioM  that  aaoaa  in  tfii  government  of 
ao  extensive  an  empire.  Every  tiunsaction  waa 
atill  camaannioaled  to  him»  anddeapatched  in  hia 
naroey  but  (ran  the  syuiptoam  wmdi  he  gave 
of  an  tnelinatioiila  retire  ftom  afiatai^  it  ia  pn>> 
hable  that  hia  application  waa  greatfy  ahafted.  So 
loogaa  he  waa  aoeuatomed  to  atteod  the  aenala 
in  person,  be  generally  received,  on  the  daya  of 
thev  meeting,  the  complimenta  of  the  meudaua 
al  hia  own  homia  or  tn  the  forum ;  iiom  thenoa 
wua  conducted  by  theip  to  the  phce  of  aaaemblTi 
and,  before  they  tuooeeded  to  bqainaas^  oommonff 
went  raond  a  eirele  of  tboae  who  were  present 
and  apoke  aomawhsit  obliging  to  eadi.  Thai 
partiookuria  mentioned,  aa  a  proof  of  hb  affiibi- 
lity  and  condeacension ;  but  waa  in  rmlity  tbo 
higheat  cireumatanoa  of  alata  which  be  ever  aa^ 
aumed.  Aa  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of 
life.-faa  enfiewd  hhnesif  to  be  treated  aa  an  equal, 
and  made  one  at^tha  eatartainasenta  and  paitiaa 
of  pleaanm  that  were  made  by  hb  fiiendai  but 
in  the  decline  at  life,  aa'  he  withdrew  from  the 
senatp,  ao  he  desired  to  beezcuaed  fromreeriving 
the  visilaof  tho  a»nibeifl^  oreven  of  hb  private 
fiienda;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  much 
occupied  urith  the  treubies  whbh  stiU  aubaiated 
on  the  ftontbn  of  the  em]nTC^  he  dedKned  foing 
into  company  upon  any  oecasun  whatever.' 

While  the  emperor  thua,  in  n 
U.  C.  76£r.  great  meaaure,  withdrew  from  the 
C  mu*9,        pqhlic  view,  the  fourth  period  of 

{►te£rr**"  *™  ^•■^  ^^  ''***  ^  **"^  accept. 
Jfng.  Mhno.  «1  of  the  government,  being  about 
JBtaL  7>i,  to-  expire,  he  agam  reaoincd  hb 
eonsmand  with  the  uaual  fonns^ 
prolonged  the  tribunitian  power  in  the  penoa 
of  Tiberiua  for  other  five  yean,  and  pennitted 
hb  aoo  Druaua  fion  bein^  qnsetor,  to  be  entei^ 
ed  on  the  list  of  conaub  without  passing  threugh 
therankofpoBtor. 

Augustus^  in  entering  upon  thb  new  period 
of  hb  gowemaaant,  in  whkm  he  waa  no  lonaer 
to  attend  the  aenala  in  peraoni  received  from  thb 
body,  bv  a  formal  act,  rail  powen^  urith  the  ad- 
vice or  hb  ordinary  council,  to  determine  all 
questiona  of  state,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
hb  adopted  children,  to  enact  bvrs  of  eoual 
authority  vrith  thoae  he  had  formerly  pasaea  in 
the  aenala.  Thcae  powere  he  had  already  ez- 
eroiaed }  and  we  may  auppoae  them  to  have  been 
thua  formaEy  oonfened  upon  him,  chbfly  that 
it  nu^t  be  made  to  appear  how  far  the  femily 
of  LAvia,  now  included  in  the  aame  act,  wero 
luiaed  to  an  avowed  fartieipatiott  of  the  imperial 
authoritv. 

The  first  oonsoltationa  of  thb  new  bgishtore 
ware  easpkiyed  on  the  anfaject  of  the  penal  bvfa, 
which  having  remained  without  any  oonaidereblv 
change  from  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  atfll, 
in  respect  to  the  forma  of  trial,  better  calcubted 
to  protect  the  subject  than  to  gratify  the  pia- 
sions  of  the  eovereign.  Banbhment,  by  which, 
under  the  republic,  criminab  were  at  uberty  to 
evade  any  aentenoe^  and  which,  in  reality,  bad 


7  IHo.  Ca«.  Ub.  ivi.  e.  90. 
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nothinf  jpicfow  boUei  te  dicuiMtenoe  of 
Ihor  bSjng  Mgtd  to  tmvel  from  Rome,  and  to 
fNCffo  city  prefeimenta  and  honoun,  wb%  bj  a 
TCgiuation  now  made,  rendered  more  feveie,  and 
Bot  aoffered  to  remain,  as  the  oourtiera  lormed 
themi  a  mere  eliuion  oif  joatioe.  Under  a  aen- 
tenoe  of  baniahment,  by  Urn  regqlalion,  tbe  exile 
«aa  no  longer  at  liberty  to  dMoae  the  pbee  of 
hia  wtrealj  nor  aafleied  to  retain  hia  eflccta.  He 
might  reade  in  any  iaiand  surrounded  by  fifty 
mifea  of  aea,  and  in  some  iaianda  which  were 
mentioned,  aa  Co%  Rhodes,  Leaboa^  and  Sar- 
dinia, though  leas  remote ;  but  be  was  entirely 
debarred  mm  the  continent  He  waa  aUowed 
to  retain  of  his  estate,  if  it  amounted  to  ao  much, 
Aw  hundred  tbouaand  sesteroesi*  and  might 
hare  a  ship  of  a  tbouaand  ampboic,'  and  two 
boats  with  twenty  servants  or  slaves ;  but  was 
not  at  liberty  to  pass  from  one  island  to'another, 
Bor  to  change  the  pjaoe  of  his  abode. 

So  fiir  the  transition  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
eitiaen  against  the  severities  of  flovemment, 
which  is  a  part  in  the  s^rit  of  liberty,  to  the 
Jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  license  of  his 
subjects,  which  CQualiy  belongs  to  monarchy, 
was  abundantly  mild ;  but  even  tbia*  hw,  under 
the  oroapect  of  its  immediate  applioataooi  ^ve 
weignt  to  the  chains  with  which  every  dtaen 
already  felt  himself  loaded.  The  aubjecta  of 
proaecution  that  were  likely  to  draw  the  animad- 
version ef  a  deapotic  court,  were  not  injuries 
to  aodety  and  oflienoes  to  human  nature,  whico 
the  in^nuoua  ever  wish  \o  shun,  as  well  as  to 
restrain;  but  rather  want  of  submissbn  or  re- 
spect, Hbels,  petulant  freedom^  and  even  merit 
itaelf,  if  such  aa  to  ezdte  the  jealousy  of  supe- 
liora.  The  new  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
contained  in  it  to  teke  cognianoe  of  Hbels  and 
defematory  publicationa,  under  the  denomination 
q£  treason,  seemed  to  point  chiefly  at  this  species 
of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itself,  so  much 
as  the  arbitrary  apptication  of  it,  that  waa  likely 
to  deprive  everr  Roman  of  that  desree  of  secu- 
rity or  personal  ficedom  to  which  he  still  had 
pretensiona.* 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
U.  C.  796w    still  more  reaaon  to  be  alarmed ; 

Tiberius  was  associated  with  Au- 
SuL  Fi»-  gustus  in  the  government,  and  de- 
jMiuM,  Snc  clared  to  have  equal  power  with 
jhurilwu.  ^®  emperor  himself  in  all  the  pn>- 
,3Uml  75.  '      vinoes  within  his  department.^  On 

tkiis  occasion  the  new  aasociate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  consideration,  and  to 
amuse  the  people,  exhibited  no  less  than  three 
separate  triumpnal  proceasions;  at  the  end  of 
wnich,  there  being  some  disonlere  subsisting  on 
the  side  of  Daunatia  and  lllyricum,  wiuch 
aeemed  to  rec^utre  his  presence ;  and  he  being  to 
set  out  for  this  provinos^  Auguatus  was  pleMed 

1  About  40INK 

S  The  amphora,  aooordlat  te  Arbathaot,  eoataiasd 
about  ■even  gallons. 

3  Dio.CasB.  lib.  Ivi.c  «7. 98.  TaeiL  ABa.Uki.e.m 

4  V«U.  Faier.  Ub.  U.  c.  ISL 


Capra  he  passed  some  days  'with 

yety,  and  witlK  '  _ 

from  hia  distemper.    AV  Naples  be  attnided  tk 


appearing^  to  anfier  nradi 


to  accompany  hhn  on  the  nnd  to 
They  went  to  Astura  by  land ;  bsiC  mm  An^ntt^ 
when  the  wind  waa  fiivouraUe,  alvravv  ptefcrwi 
going  by  water,  they  embarked  at  this  placr,  wai 
steered  for  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  ihor 
nessd^,  Augustus  waa  seised  with  a  dyspBtm 
but  continura,  aa  on  a  party  ef  pleaaui^,  to  nir 
the  different  islands  in  the  baj  of  NaplpsL    A* 


?■ 


publie  sporto  which  were  given  upon  nia  mran. 
Prom  thence  he  continued  hia  roote  to  DeufW 
tum.  where  Tiberius,  being  to  embark  at  Bias- 
dusium,  took  his  leave,  and  the  emppior  set  m 
on  his  return  to  Rome.  But  finding  his  atien^i 
decline  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  r^oh,  a  pboi 
in  which  his  fiinriW  bad  originally  some  posav* 
motutf  and  at  whioi  his  fettHrr  died.  From  tbr 
timie  of  his  arrival  at  this  |4aoe  be  refuanito 
listen  to  any  businessL*  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  August,  he  asked  if  bia  ilinew  W 
cauaed  any  tumulte  tir  insurrectkma,  railed  fa 
a  mirror,  and  desired  to  be  dreeeed.  He  said  id 
thoae  who  attended  Mm,  "What  think  im 
nowl  Have  1  acted  my  part  properlyl"  tWa 
repeated  the  form  with  which  acton  eomDMii!? 
end  the  representation  of  a  plaj,  desring  tia 
audience,  that  if  the  piece  was' to  tbcarnaBg 
they  should  applaud.^  "1  found,"  beaaid,*! 
cit^  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  maiLfa."  Ii 
this  he  alluded  to  his  policy  in  the  etate^  as  acl 
as  to  hia  bulldinas  at  Rome. 

Auguatua  dieaat  three  in  the  afternoon  cf  th 
ewhteenth  of  August,  m  the  nerenty-aixth  rec 
or  his  sfle.  His  body  waa  tranapottcd  fnm 
Nola  to  Bovilltt,  carried  by  the  magistrates  of  tb 
several  towns  on  the  route.  They  moved  in  the 
night,  and  halted  by  day,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  aeason.  At  BoviUb  it  waa  received  and  «^ 
ried  forward  to  Rome,  by  a  numeioas  oompsiif 
of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  delibemte  on  the  hanocn 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  membeia  vad 
with  each  other  in  the  propoaala  they  made  is 
eialt  the  dead,  and  to  ezpreas  their  own  sono*.' 
Some  propoaed,  that  toe  funeitat  procrsnoe 
should  paas  through  a  triumphal  ancb,  pienJcJ 

rie  stetoe  of  Victory ;  and  that  the  ceiemoai 
Id  conclude  with  a  aolemn  dirve,  or  aongdf 
grief,  to  be  performed  by  the  cbilchen  of  all  ihi 
principal  families  in  Rome.  Others  moved,  tint 
on  the  day  of  his  Aineral  the  nc^le  Roonoi 
should  exchange  the  sold  ring,  which  was  tbe 
badge  of  their  rank,  tat  one  of  Iron ;  that  the 
ashes  should  he  collected  from  the  foneial  pile  l)y 
4he  highest  order  of  priests. 

At  thbi  funeral,  in  whatever  form  It  waa  eie- 
cuted,  two  oratfena  were  pronounced ;  one  by 
Tyhefiua  who  had  been  recalled  on  the  near  tp- 
proadi  of  the  emperor's  death;  the  other  by 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  on  whom  the  m— i 
and  inbeiitanoeof  Cesar  bad  now  devohed. 


6  Soet  la  Aug.  c.  lO 
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CHAPTER  V. 

« 

The  WiU  o/Auguahu — BevieiB  of  his  Rei^ — And  of  hia  Character — TSberiua  returru  to  Soia 
— Ismea  wUhemi  delay  his  orders  throughout  the  Empire— In  the  Senate  affects  Reluctance  to 
charge  himself  with  the  Government — Mutiny  in  Panonia — On  the  Rhine — Second  Mutiny  on 
the  Arrival  of  Deputies  from  the  Senate — Imposture  qf  Clemens — Plot  ofLibo — Description  of 
TSberius^Death  of  Germanicus^And  Trial  of  Piso. 


ATTOUSTUS  had  made  hii  will  about  six- 
teen months  ..before  he  died,  beqaeathinff  two 
thirds  of  his  estate  to  Tiberius^  the  other  third  to 
Livia,  with  an  injunction  to  take  the  names  of 
Julia  and.Auffusta.  In  sueceasion  to  Liviaand 
her  son  he  substituted  the  younger  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  for  a  third;  and  overiookins 
Claudius,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Drusus^  and 
grandson  of  Livia,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder 
to  the  brother,  Gecmanicus  Cnsar,  and  his  off- 
spring, already  conristing  of  three  sons  and  as 
many  daughters.'  To  this  numerous  list  of  bars 
be  substituted  an  ostentatious  catalogue  of  prin- 
ci[)al  citizens  and  senators.  Bat  peisistra  so 
much  in  his  severity  to  the  unhappy  Julia,  as  to 
forbid  her  a  place  in  his  monument  As  a  legacy 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Roman  people,  be  be- 
queathed tour  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  as  a  fund 
for  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to  defray  their 
respective  corporation  expenses,  her  bequeathed 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  sesteroets 
or  about  twenty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  sterling ;  to  the  prstorian  bands 
one  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  eight  pounds 
sterling  a  man ;  to  the  cohorts  of  the  city  five 
hundred,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling  a  roan ; 
to  the  letfions  three  hundred,  oratout  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  a  man.*  These  sums  he  ordered 
to  be  paiu  immediately ;  leaving  money  in  bis 
coflfers  suflfeient  for  this  purpose.  Other  legadeiL 
of  which  pome  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
sixtVt  or  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling, 
he  directed  to  bo  paid  at  different  times,  and 
alleged  thii  scantiness  of  his  estate,  from  which 
his  heirs  were  not  likely  to  draw  above  a  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or  about 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  sums  which  he  had  received  in  lega- 
cies, amounting  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling^ 
he  had  expended  in  public  works. 

After  bis  will  was  read,  four  separate  memo- 
rials were  produced.  The  firrt  contained  in- 
stnicUons  for  his  funeral;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  ieoorded.on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  republic,  in- 
cluding themilitaryestablishment,  the  distribution 
of  the  legions,  the  revenue,  the  pul>lic  disburse- 
ments, the  money  actually  lodged  in  the  treasury, 
tiie  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  due,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  vouchers 
were  to  be  found. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  in- 
structions or  maxims,  in  which  he  dissuaded  the 
people  from  the  too  frequent  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  from  the  too  easy  admission  of  fo- 


8  Tbs  three  sons  were  Nero,  Drusus.  and  Cains  oi 
Calicula ;  ib«  three  dauehters  As  rippioa,  Drusilla,  and 
Lina  or  Livilla. 
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leigners  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizens ;  and 
recommended  filling  offices  of  state  with  personfl  ' 
of  experience  and  reputation.  The  public  ser- 
vice, ne  observed,  never  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
ain^e  ofilker,  nor  all  the  powers  of  the  common- 
wealth be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive  trusts,  he 
said,  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in  a  scarcity  of 
persons  fit  to  be  empfeyed^  Such  were  the 
arguments  of.  Catulua  and  *Cato,  when  they 
pleaded  against  the  exorbitant  powers  of  Pompey 
and  CsBsar ;  and  the  reasonings  now  ascribed  to 
Augustus  seems  to  be  borrowed  irom  theirs,  and 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  difference  of  persona 
and  times. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  to  attempt  any 
&rther  conquest  or  any  &rther  extensbn  of  the 
empire.' 

Such  afs  the  principal  circilknstances  upon  re* 
ooid,  firom  which  we  are  able  to  collect  the  cba- 
lacter  of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  immediate 
effects  of  it,  in  many  parts,  appear  to  have  been 
splendid  and  salutary.  Among  these  we  are  to 
reckon  thd  cessation  of  wars,  and  reformation  of 
government  in  the  Roman  provinces.  Under 
this  establiivhment,  instead  or  the  consuls,  who^ 
being  annually  elected  hj  the  people,  as  often  re- 
newed the  passion  of  tKeir  country  for  war  and 
conquest,  there  began  a  succession  of  emperors 
who  were  addicted  to  sloth  and  sensuality,  more 
than  to  ambition;  or  if  disposed  to  war,  who  in 
youth,  or  in  some  particular  period  of  life,  ex- 
.*austed  their  passion  for  military  iame,  and  be- 
came from  thenceforward  a  powerful  restraint  on 
the  ambition  of  their  own  ofiScers.  These  they 
considered  as  rivals  and  objects  of  jealousy,  or  as 
dangerous  instruments,  ever  ready  to  involve 
Uiem  in  wars  abroad,  todisturtt  their  government 
at  home,  or  to  divert  their  revenue  from  those 
pleasunible  appUcations  in  which  they  wished 
to  employ  it 

Wliatever  was  lost  to  citizens  of  ruik  or  hiffh 
pretension  at  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  was  gained  to  the"  other  subjects  of 
the  emptre.  The  provinces,  from  being  the 
temporary  property  of  individuals,  and  stnpt  to 
enrich  a  succession  of  masters,  became  the  con- 
tinued subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  as  often  as 
he  understood  his  own  interest,  protected  rhem 
against  the  oppression  of  his  officen^  and  spared 
or  nuned  them  as  a  continual  source  of  revenue 
and  of  power  to  himself. 

While  these  desirablet^ffeets  naturally  resulted 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  droumstances 
of  g^t  lustre  in  the  history  ox  the  age  were 
asonbed  to  the  sovei^n.  The  seeds  of  inge- 
nuity and  of  liberal  arts^  which  had  been  sown, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  so  much 
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vigour  under  the  mablie,  now   l^tn  to  be 
leaped  in  a  pleritifal  nervett. 

Literatare,  ind  all  the  more  affreeable  fhiits 
of  infl^nuiiy,  received  under  the  hrit  emperor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  enoouiagnnent. 
Augustus  was  himself  a  proficient  in  letters, 
.  or,  willing  to  be  amused  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
learned,  read  his  own  productions  in  the  circle 
•f  hb  friends  ;  and,  what  is  nojn  difficult  for  an 
author,  heard  without  jeabusy  the  compositions 
of  others,  br  which  his  own  were  probably  far 
excelled.  Me  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  bis 
enemy's  party,  protected  from  the  oppression  of 
his  own,  and  selected,  as  his  favouritn,  the  most 
ingeiiious  men  of  the  times.'  By  bis  munificence 
to  these^  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  bb 
minister,  has  become  proverbial  in  the  histoiy  of 
letters,  and  is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments 
which  can  never  pensh,  except  by  some  calamity 
fiUal  to  mankind.  ... 

The  provinces  greatly  diversified  in  respect  to 
yituatbn,  climate  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  arts  which  they  severally  possessed,  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and  the  protec- 
tion oC  a  common  sovereign,  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  communication  and  a  floorishinff 
trade.  All  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  earth  being  drawn  to  the  capital,  and 
Deing  at  the  disposal  of  single  men,  was  expend- 
ed in  works  of  magnificence,  and  if  not  of 
utility,  at  least  of  splendid  caprice.  From  this 
fund,  were  erected  those  masnificent  fabrics,  of 
which  the  ruins,  still  mark  Sie  place  on  which 
stood  the  capital  of  the  western  world.  The 
empire,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  its  parts,  received 
those  improvements  which  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  opulence  and  peace.  The  lands 
were  cultivated;  cities  were  built,  adorned,  or  en- 
larged. 

The  rough  and  vigorous  hands  by  which  this 
great  empire  was  formed,  had  carried  the  balance 
and  the  swonl  of  state  before  they  could  manage 
the  tools  of  the  more  ordinate  and  inferior  arts, 
and  had  given  empire  to  their  country,  before 
they  had  provided  for  themselves  the  ordinary 
means  of  accoramodatiun  or  pleasure.  A  Roman 
citizen  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was  a  ma^  fit  to 
command  every  artist  He  was  possessed  of  cou- 
rage, penetration,  sagacity,  and  all  the  advan- 
ta^  which  constitute  the  personal  su(>eriority 
of^one  man  over  another  As  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  he  was  the  reverK  of  those  iiu^enious 
and  feeble  subjects,  of  whom  each  professes  a 
particular  part  m  the  science  or  practice  of  hu- 
man pdaira,  but  of  whom  none  is  qualified  to  di- 
rect tne  whole. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  this  nation  of  mas- 
ten  forced  into  their  service  the  industrious  and 
» the  learned  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
practitioners  of  every  art,  and  the  professors  of 
every  science  fiocked  to  the  capital.  Their  pro- 
ductions, thooffh  spurned  ana  rejected  at  first, 
were  received  by  degrees,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  found  the  must  ample  rewards.  By 
theM*  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome,  eveu  Romans  were  tautfht  to  be- 
cooie  artists  and  mechanics,  and,  by  following  a 


I  Horace  was  saved  fh>m  the  rout  of  the  republican 
party  at  Philippi ;  and  Virfil,  fhom  amonf  the  suflhr- 
an  ejected  firoin  their  ivuperty,  to  nake  way  for  the 
anajrefCj 


multiplidl^  of  inferkir  pimoits  and  , , 

were  taught  to  lower  the  hauffhtj  apirit  of  ik 
conquerors  of  the  woU,  to  the  wvel  oftbe  DitM 
they  had  subdue«L 

In  the  times  immedtately  prerr^ng  the  a*i 
warsi  foreign  letters^  though  fondly  iveeiwd  k 
many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome,  were  sdl  i 
novelty,  and  considered  by  the  people  as  a  fap^ 
pish  aflectation.  But  theleftderB  in  tfaas  fastM 
being  the  first  ofiicere  and  greatesi  men  of  tb 
state,  as  LucuUus,  Ckxro^  Catc^  smd  Coh; 
such  illustrious  examples  aoon  mnovcd  eveiy  pe^ 
judicc,  and  engaged,  m  the  pursuit  of  leam^ 
every  talent  that  could  be  diverted  fioin  the  mm 
violent  pursuits  of  ambition  cxr  {ileaunire. 

The  dvil  wars  for  some  time  rctaiJed  tb 
progress  of  letters;  but  when  brought  to  an  eaii 
left  the  public  in  poasesaon  of  the  biaa  it  bsc 
received.  Octavius  himself  having,  in  his  yoodi, 
received  this. bias,  was  probaMy,  in  his  pafmi^i 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  inclinatioo,  and  Ins 
by  mere  policy,  then  he  waa  in  other  parti  d 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  fr^tiB«- 
able  opinion  of  the  world.  He  loved  comclani 
and  accuracy  in  all  his  compositioii^  and 
delivered  hb  mind  on  any  serious  matter, 
hi  hb  own  &mily,  without  memorials  or 
notes. 

Although  the  eflects  of  thb  reign, 
in  many  of  the  particubra  we  hsve  mentjenni 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  ivapk 
which  the  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  disw> 
ders  with  which  it  had  been  lately  afflicted,  matk 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fiersonal  chanc^ 
tcr  of  the  prince.  After  the  secure  estal&^ 
ment  of  hb  power,  hb  government  began  lo  br 
distinguished  by  apj)ea ranees  of  moderatiun  ni 
justice,  supported,  m  this  part  of  his  life,  vriihf 
regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  which  does  noi  wa> 
rant  an^  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  anj  sospicMi 
of  any  intention  to  impose  upon  Uie  ssorld,  sess 
purpose  difl'erent  from  that  which  heprofeHed  ti 
nave  in  view. 

In  bb  character  of  legisbtor,  he  ffeneraDy  si^ 
mitted  hb  intended  sets  to  public  inapccUon,  ca- 
couraged  persons  of  every  deacripiion  to  ofo 
amendments,  and  sometimes  ado|ited  those  wUd 
were  offered  to  him.3  In  the  exercise  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  he  took  the  asastanoe  of  a  cbssra 
council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  on  the  onih 
nary  measures  of  state.  In  acceiiting  of  the  ^ 
noora  which  were  offered  to  bim,  ne  checked 
instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted  hioh 
self  with  great  liberality  or  moderation  in  theuK 
of  the  powers,  which  the  flattery  of  dying  penois 
frequently  gave  him  over  their  mnulies  sni 
etitstes.  He  became  the  guardian,  rather  thaa 
the  co-heir,  of  the  orphans,  with  whom  be  vns 
joined  in  the  father's  will.  Son.e  he  j  ut  in  tlie 
immedbte  possession  of  the  whole  inheritanre; 
others,  while  under  age,  he  treated  as  his  vrani^ 
and  brought  up  with  every  ad%-antage  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  fortunes,  which  iSey  often  re> 
ceived  with  considerable  additions^  niade  ettlicr 
by  hb  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  b  of  all  other  drcumstances  meat 
pecuIUrly  characteristic  of  thb  reign,  was  tlM 
judgment  and  ad<Ire8s  with  which  the  empewr 
repressed  the  license  of  the  miUtaiy,  to  whom  be 
owed  his  own  (fevation,  tlie  artlbl  poficy  by 
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which' Jie  affected  to  reitora  Muoe  fragments  of 
the  dvu  gOTernment  that  he  hiroeelf  had  broken 
down,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  retained 
the  character  and  profetfion  of  a  civil  magistrate 
and  of  a  citizen,  while  he  governed  as  master. 
Joined  to  theae,  we  may  reuon  the  able  choice 
which  he  made  of  officers  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the 
difierent  departments  of  the  public  servio* ;  the 
con^ncy  with  which  he  persevered  in  employ- 
ing them,  and  the  liberalitj  with  which  he  made 
them  fqel  that  the  prosperity  of  'his  fortunes  was 
their  own.  While  he  gave  these  indications  of  a 
great  mind,  and  ppssMsed  these  powerful  sup- 
ports of  a  prosperous  life,  he  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  flattery  that  is  oaid  to  princes,  and 
in  conversation  encouraged  toe  mannen  of  a  free 
and  eqnal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  character, 
marked  by  sppearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
«ven  of  cowaraice  in  some  parts  of  his  lire,  dis- 
tinguished by  moderation,  clemency,  and  steadi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  it?  Are  we  to  suppose 
what  the  emperor  Julian  insinuates,^  that  Octa- 
▼iua  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  new 
lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by  the 
Insons  of  Zeno^  at  an  early  period,  this  dame- 
leon  might  have  fixed  his  colour,  and  been  from 
the  first,  what  he  apnesred  to  be  in  the  last  state 
df  his  fortunes,  a  reat  friend  to  mankind  1  llie 
authority  of  JuKan,  no  doubt,  is  highly  respect- 
able ;  but  if  a  i>erson  in  youth  carry  the  ifiarks 
of  a  bad  dispositbn,  and  deliberately  commit  atro- 
cious actions  when  his  interest  required-  them, 
we  are  stiU  warranted  to  (question  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion,  though,  in  a  difierent  state  of 
Ins  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  should 
change. 

Octavius  does  not  appearto  have  had  from  na- 
ture, in  any  high  decree,  those  dispositions  to  bene- 
volence or  muice  vvhich  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing principles  of  virtue  and  vice.  He  seems  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  mankind ;  but  desirous 
of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of  interest 
to  himselt  His  ruling  passion  was  a  desire  to 
reign.  In  his  way  to  tins  end,  he  committed 
many  crimes;  but  having  once  effected  his  pur- 
pose, be  had  no  other  criminal  dispositions  to  gra- 
tify :  or,  after  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in  awe 
ofa  firee  spirit  which  he  durst  not  insult,  he,  either 
from  inchnation  or  policy,  and  probably  in  part 
ftooA  both,  preferred,  as  it  is  surprising  that  evei^ 
one  else  does  not  prefeft  the  proper  use  of  his 
power  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  Octavius,  appearances  of  cruelty  and  of  cle> 
mency,  of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  of  moderation,  ma;^  have  equally  found  a 
place  in  the  course  of  his  actions.  And  in  his 
person,  we  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
tutious  design,  when  he  affected  to  join  the  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  rennblic,  or  when'  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  muiuer  of  those  who  were  in- 
dined  to  support  that  form  of  government;  when 
he  courted  the  protection  of  Cicero  a^nst  An- 
tony, or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemy ;  when  he  made  or 
broke  off  his  treaties  of  marriage,  and  ^sought 
for  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  the  choice  of  his 
licentious  amours.;  when  he  pardoned,  and  when 
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he  executed  those  who  were  detected  in  devgns 
against  his  own  Kle. 

If  we  i^te  ourselves  therefore  as  judgra  on  the 
solemn  appeal  which  Ajigustus  on  his  death-bed 
made  to  the  sense  of  the  world,  it  is  probabk^ 
that  as  he  was  in  some  degree  able  to  rraeem,  in 
ihe  administration  of  his  sovereignty,  the  enor- 
mities whksh  he  had  committed  in  obtaining  it 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  epithets  of 
reproach  and  of  infamy,  which  he  appeara  to 
have  deserved  in  the  eafly  period  of  bis  life,  nor 
those  t^rms  of  encomium  and  praise,  which  he 
seems  to  liave  merited  in  the  lonfler  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  his  Topu  Neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  lie  was,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  interested  ambitioo,  the  cause  of  hami 
and  of  good ;  -but  upon  the  whole,  if  the  hiitoi^ 
of  the  establishment  made  bv  him  were  to  termi- 
nate with  bis  own  life ;  if  the  tranquillity  of  his 
re^n  be  compared  with  the  troubles  of  the  pro- 
cemnff  period;  it  will  furnish,  to  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  preference  of  despotical  government^ 
an  occasion  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  tlie  great  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  care  to  mankind ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
nfCans  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
are  difierent  in  difTerent  circumstsnces;  different 
on  the  supposition  of  small  or  extensive  statei\  of 
poor  or  of  rich  nations;  and,  in  some  dreum> 
stances,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  obtained  liy 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single  person,  than 
by  any  system  of  public  councils  or  popular  aa- 
semblipst  which  tne  peopje  to*  be  governed  are 
themselves  fit  to  compose,  w  hen  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  fortunate  that  single  men  lare  found,  wbo^ 
without  any  criminal  inclinations,  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  government  of  nations.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  characters,  indeed,  is  more  than 
human  nature,  by  any  known  rule  of  substitu- 
tion, whether  b^.  inheritance  or  b^  election,  can 
omtinue  to  furnish.  It  is  well,  if;  in  a  series  of 
ages,  where  the  government  of  the  world  is  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  an  individual,  the  good 
in  aiiy  degree  compensate  thelnd. 

As  Augustus  had,  to  the  hist  moment  of  bis 
reign,  afiected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  &y  a  men 
temporary  appdntment,  he  could  not,  in  consist- 
ence with  his  own  professions,  dther  name  a 
successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  femily.  At  his  death,  therefore,  soma 
persons  might  hope  to  see  the  commonwealth  re- 
stored ;  othen  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
Tor  dominion  revived,  and  msny  Questions  mi^ht 
have  arisen,  that  wouUl  have  involved  the  empire 
in  fresh  trouble.  These  questions,  however,  with 
the  projects  or  hofics  that  might  be  founded  upon 
them,  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  by  the 
precaution  which  Livia  had  taken  in  having  het 
son  Tiberius,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
emperor,  sssodated  with  himself  in  the  govern- 
ment 

When  Augustus  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, Tiberius,  in  the  capadty  of  his  assodate  in 
the  empire,  as  has  been  mentioned,  set  out  for 
the  armies  in  Dalmatia ;  but  he  reodved  on  his 
way,  a  messagehfrom  his  mother,  intimating  the 
last  symptoms  of  approaching  death  in  her  nua* 
band.  Upon  this  intimation,  be  returned  to 
Nola,  and  arrived  either  before  Augustus  ex* 
pired,  or  before  his  death  was  poUicTy  known  t 
and  having  giyen  out,  that,  in  a  confemica  witii 
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hat  experienced  pfinoe^  he  had  leoei^ed  hie  jlpst 
instructions  for  the  government  oi  the  empire,^ 
he  took  hdd  of  the  reinfe  the  moment  the  other 
was  euppoaed  to  have  dropped  them,  assumed 
his  usual  imperial  guards,  and,  by  sending  or- 
ders to  all  the  provinces  and  military  stations, 
took  upon  him  to  continue  the  same  model  of 
goyemment,  without  any  cessation  or  interval 
whatever.' 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
ta  stifle  competjtors,  ordered  Agrippe,  the  sur- 
viving crandson  of  Augustusjo  be  put  to  death, 
and  took  every  other  ettectual  measure  toeecure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
imitation  of  ihe  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 
peror,  or  in  •  pursuance  or  that  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  to  which  he  himself  had  been  long 
aocustomed,  and  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined, he  affected,  in  his  eonesjpondenoe  with 
the  senate^  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
authority,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  c«re  to  em{»loy 
all  the  modest  expresBions  of  a  private  citizen. 

Being  tribune  of  the  people,  ne  ventured  only 
in  Uiii  capadty,  he  said,  to  call  upon  the  senate 
to  give  tneir  orders  respecting  tne  fimeral  of 
Augustus.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  taken  his 
jAm  by  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing else  oouki  take  any  public  function  upon 
him.  The  senate,  he  contmued,  would  be  pleased 
to  order  the  guards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 
other  precaution  for  the  regular  performance  of 
this  aolemn  duhr. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  senate 
was  assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
memorials  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberius  delivered 
himself  in  a  voice,  interruuted  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  neavy  burden,  by  the 
death  of  the  only  person  who  was  able  to  bear  it, 
had  now  devolved  upon  them  all;  that  having 
himself  been  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  had  learned  how  arduous  a  task  it 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  had 
learned  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities;'  but  that' in  a  state  whk;h  could  boast 
of  so  msny  illuistrious  men,  they  could  not  be 
limited  in  their  choice^  nor  obliged  to  commit  to 
one,  what  was  sufficient  to  occupy  tlie  talents 
and  abilities  of  many. 

While  he  spoke  to  this  purpose,  and  observed 
the  aspect  of  nis  audience,  frowning  particulariy 
upon  those  who  gave  any  signs  of  aasent,  his 
known  reputation  for  falsefiood,  the  inconsistence 
of  bis  actions  with  the  professions  which  he  now 
made,  the  murder  of  Agrippa,  and  the  military 
guard  which  attended  his  person,  e&ctually  pre- 
served the  members  who  were  present  from  be> 
eoming  the .  dupes  oF  a  dissimulation,  which  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too  abraptly,  or 
to  mistake  for  sincerity. 

Most  of  the  members,  though  fuffidently 
trained  in  the  school  of  Augustus,  to  know  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  such  occasions,  had  not 
yet  permrmed  this  part  upon  sucb  dangerous 
ground.  They  affected  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
was.  sincere,  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
leluctanoe  to  accept  of  the  gDHprnment  in  the 
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only  peraon  who  waa  tpnlified  to  undertake  it, 
and  tney  beseeched  him  not  to  desert  the  repub- 
lic in  this  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  these 
feigned  importunities,  Tiberius  seemed  to  he  dts- 
trcSsed,  thoiigh  not  persuaded ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  aome  time  undecided,  in  the  end,  as 
weary  and  silenoed,  though  not  oonvinord,  be 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  rnoludon  of  the  senate. 
In  passing  through  the  crowd,  he  was  beard  to 
say,  '*  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had  been  laid  on 
his  shoulders,  but  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever;  that  old  age  at  least 
must  soon  entitle  him  to  respite."  At  the  aame 
time,  those  who  were  suppoM  to  be  most  in  his 
confidence,  gave  out,  that/4ns  concern  for  the 
iwhlic,  and  Uie  intreatiea  of  the  senate,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  bim  to  accept  of  the  goremment; 
but  the  ndicule,  whbh  it  was  not  permitted  the 
senators  to  observe,  was  seized  by  the  people^ 
"Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "can  perform  all  that 
they  undertake ;  but'  this  man,  with  a  wonderful 
modesty,  refuses  to  undertake  even  what  be  per- 
forms."* 

While  Tiberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unneeesaary  craft,  acted  this  force  in  the 
senate  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwent  a 
more  serioue  discusuon  in  the  provinces.  I'he 
legions  which  were  posted  in  difierent  station^ 
tlwugh  long  confined. under. the  authority  of  an 
able  reign  to  the  stricipst  duties  and  ordinaxy  ad- 
vantages of  their  profession,  still  retained  the  im- 
pression of  their  own  importance,  and  of  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  recolleted 
what  some  of  them  might  have-  seen,  and  all  cf 
them  had  heard,  of  times  in  which  they  were 
courted  b^  their  leaders,  retained  with  prenents 
or  gratuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  expiration  of 
their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and  settlements 
in  the  richest  and  most  cuhivited  districts  of 
Italy.  They  had  waited  with  impatience  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  new  master  to  the  wurid, 
and  hoped,  that,  in  performing  this  service^  they 
might  recover  their  consequence,  and  he  entitled 
to  rewards,  such  as  military  men  had  fonneriy 
received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  bad  been 
any  officer  at  the  head  of  the.  principal  armies  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prepaced  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  disposition  in  the  army,  the  awoid  in 
the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  must 
have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  throne 
of  C«sar;  but  Augustus  having,  in  the  choice 
of  provincial  and  military  commanders,  guarded 
against  any  danger  to  his  own  government,  had 
by  the  same  means  provided  for  the  security  of 
his  successoi's.  The  persons  he  employed,  be- 
sides those  of  his  own  family,  who  depended  en- 
tirely upon  hiroselfj  were,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  moderate  ambition  or  mean  pretensions;  so 
that  there  was  not  now  any  person  of  rank  pre- 
parad  to  take  part  in  the  revolts  of  the  army. 

Germanicus,  the  nephew  and  adopted  wm  of 
Tiberius,  might,  by  his  popularity  and  by  bis 
pretensions,  have  become  a  wrmidahle  ri^-al  to  his 
uncle,  hot  was  restrained- by  hia  moderation  and 
the  sense  of  his  duty.  A  mutinous  a\ani  nevet- 
thelsss  broke  out  fiist  in  Panonia,  where  three 
legions  were  commanded  by  Junius  Bbesos;  and 
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afterwaids  on  the  RUne^  where  a  gnai  divuion 
of  tho  Roman  armies  oonsiBtiog.  of  eight  legions, 
were  distributed  in  dilTerent  stations,  under  the 
cluef  Gominand  of  Gtermanicas  himself. 

The  troops  not  having  at  any  of  their  stations 
persons  who  were  qualified  to  direct  their  dis- 
contents aeainat  the  succession  of  Tiberius,  cla^ 
nKkured  onlv  ibr  an  augmentation  of  oay,  and  an 
earlier  discharae  from  the  service^  tnan,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  allowed 
to  expect  "Doomed,"  they  said,.*' to  drag  out 
a  life  of  hard  service  for  thirty  or  fortv  years,  and 
at  the  end,  as  their  rewar^  to  be  oanished  to 
some  barren  mountain  or  sickly  morass,  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  settteroeat  or  grant  of  land, 
they  were  required  to  cultivate  or  to  drain,  it  was 
time  that  some  regard  shook!  be  paid  to  their 
merits,  some  relief  {provided  for  their  sufferings." 
They  oontrested  their  own  condition,  for  ever 
stationed  in  the  presence  of  ferocious  enemies, 
and  subsisting  on  ten  asses  a  day,  with  that  of 
the  prstorian  bands,  having  double  th^r  pay, 
and  placed  at  ease  amidst  dl  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  uf  the  capital. 

Excited  by  these  considerations,  the  lemons  in 
Panonta  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  emperor,  until  their  grievances  shoukl 
be  redressed.  They  seoired  their  colours,  set  at 
liberty  all  those  who  were  confined  for  any  mitt- 
tsry  crime,  and  ceased  to  obey  their  oflicers,  or  to 
pay  any  r^ard  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  foime 
of  the  service. 

Tiberius,  though  greativ  akrmed,  and  sensible 
that  this  attack  on  his  authority  only  needed  a  fit 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  legions  to  te^^h  him 
in  the  cafntal,  and  to  supplanthim in th^ empire, 
disguised  hi*  apprehenaiona,  and  proposing  to 
soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  deputra  to 
their  quarters  his  own  son  Drusus,  accompanied 
bjr  Eliiis  Sejanos,  a  young  man  alrndy  associated 
with  his  father  Sejanus,  m  the  command  of  the 
prstorian  banda. 

These  young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  coramis- 
oonere,  attenc&l  by  many  perM>ns  of  rank  and 
considemtbn  from  the  dty,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts  of  chosen  men,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  praetorian  cavalry  and  the  C&rman 
nofK,  which  usually  attended  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the-  Head  of 
the  troops,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
speciiic  uMtructions,  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
occasion  mijzht  suggest.  Having  efiected  their 
march  into  Fanonia,  and  approaching  the  station 
of  the  mutinous  legions,  they  were  received  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body,  but 
with  an  aspect  rather  of  contumacy,  than  of  re- 
spect or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the 
platform,  from  which  it  was  usual  for  the  troops 
to  receive  the  commands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  general  Having  with  some  dif- 
ficulty procured  silence,  he  produced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brovght  from  his  fiither,  and  wliich 
he  had  in  charge  to  be  communicated  to  the  le- 
giona. 

In  this  letter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  flatter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army ;  but 
to  avoid  committing  himself  too  far,  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  generu  and  amfiigoous  termsi  "'He 
might  assure  these  brave  legions,"  he  sud,  **  with 
wlum  he  bimsoif  had  so  oftea.  acted,  that  they 


were  the  principal  objects  of  his  care;  that  m 
sttMi  as  be  should  recover  his  mind  from  his  pre- 
sent grief^  he  would  move  the  senate  to  take  tneir 
just  pretensions  under  considentiun ;  that  in  the 
mean  while  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in  order, 
without  kMs  of  time,  to  accommodate  them  in 
every  thing  that  depended  oahinisrif  ;tiiaf  many 
things  must  be  rewrred  to  the  senate,  a  wise  and 
exiierienoed  Council,  who  were  not  likely  to  with- 
hold the  proper  indulgence  from  thfjse  who  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  to  foil 
in  the  necessary  rigour  to  those  wim  ventured 
to  denart  from  it" 

After  this  letter  waa  read,  a  centurion,  who 
had  undertaken  to  answer  for  the  legioni^  made 
a  demand  in  their  name,  that  their  pay  should  be 
sixteen  asses  a  day  instead  uf  ten,  and  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  their  dischaige  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years,  without  being  obli^,  in  the  usual 
way,  after  they  were  supposed  disqualified  for 
the  ordinaiy  »tigues  of  the  service,  still  to  re 
main  with  their  roloura. 

To  these  demands,  Drusus  declined  giving  an^ 
answer.  "  The  matter  should  be  reported  to  his 
father,"  he  said,  "  and  referred  to  the  senate." 
Upon  this  reply,  a  general  clamour  arose. 
"  Wherefore  was  he  come,  if  not  entrusted  to 
relieve  the  army  1  He  had  no  powere  to  relieve, 
but  ho  had  unlimited  powen  to  distress^  and  to 
punish.  So  the  fether  himself  was  accustomed 
to  secve  them,  while  he  came  to  elude  the  pnyen 
of  the  soldiers,  by  referring  them  to  some  one 
else^  who  waa  at  a  distance.  Are  we  never," 
they  saU,  "  to  see  the  face  of  the  emperor  7  la  he 
to  punish  at  discretbn,  hut  never  to  reward  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate?  Our  rewards,  it 
seems,  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  consiileredi 
but  OUT  fotigues  and  our  punishments,  are  to  be 
dealt  without  balance  or  measure." 

In  this  disposition  tlie  assembly  broke  up^  and 
the  soldien  went  roving  about  in  disorderiy  par- 
ties^ insulting  their  offi^ra^  and  aflecting  to  treat 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  himaelf  with  con- 
tempt Their  presumption,  however,  was  sud- 
denly checked  at  night  by  an  eclipse  which  todk 
place  in  the  moon,  and  which,  in  their  supersti* 
tious  way  of  interpreting  natural  appearancei^ 
formed  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation,  and  b^ 
its  event  was  to  prognosticate  the  sequel  of  then 
present  attempts.  Their  despondence,  during 
the  progress  or  the  eclipse,  kept  pace  with  the  di- 
minution of  the  moon's  light;  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  obscuratiun,  the  sky  itself 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  eveiy  light  .sup- 
pressed'in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy  night, 
they  received  this  event  as  a  supernatural  presa^ 
of  their  own  fete,  and  in  despair  retired  to  their 
tents.  They  were  soon  afterwards  persusded  to 
restore  the  coloura  which  they  had  removed  from 
their  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  to  make  seasonahla 
otfera  of  submission  to  the  prince. 

It  was  therefore  thought  proper,  that  Drusua 
should  instantly  avail  himself  of  this  favourable 
change,  and,  as  much  as  poaaible,  facilitate  the 
return  of  die  troops.to  their  duty.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  called  them  sgain  to  the  place  ofav^ 
dience^  treated  their  mutiny  as  a  transient  fit  of 
humour  which  was  past  and  gave  them  to  tt»» 
denrtand,  that  although  he  was  not  to  be  a  wed 
by  thdr  thieatsi  he  was  moved  by  tbdr  dutiful 
and  aubraissifa  behsnoni}  that  be  should  de§- 
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pitch  an  officer  with  thnr  legaeflU  to  the  empo- 
vor,  and  ihoald  join  his  own  intreatiei  to  procure 
them  immedkte  attention,  and  to  obtain  every 
fiifoor  that  might  be  coneielfnt  with  the  older  of 
theenrvioe. 

After  the  departure  of  this  meesenger,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  lesions  were  fixed  entirely  upon 
the  return  he  should  bring,  and  on  the  eAect  of 
the  young  Casar's  interposition  in  %eir  fiivours. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  having  reaumpd 
their  command,  sniJ  being  obeyed  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  forms  of  the  camp^  proposed  to 
exert  their  authority  in  stifling  the  remains  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  which  had  so  fiir  subsided.  They 
acoordin|[ly  gave  orders  to  seixe,  and  to  punish 
the  principal  authors  of  the  late  disorders. 

Under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came as  tame  and  submissive^  as  they  had  lately 
been  refractory  an4  ferocious.  To  signalize  their 
»al,  some  of  the  most  guilty' became  the  in- 
formers and  instruments  of  iustice  against  their 
own  accomplices ;  and  the  humour  from  which 
this  revolt  proceeded,  having  sonic  as  it  rose, 
without  snjT  rational  plan,  tms  mutiny  appeared 
lo  be  so  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  legions  so  effectually  restored,  that  Drusus, 
wUh  his  compaiw  and  the  escort  which  attended 
them,  departed  wr  Italy,  without  waiting  for  the 
latum  of  the  officer  he  had  despatched  to  the 
empfror.' 

These  disordersi  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panonia  (  they  broke  out  with  more 
vinleiice,  and  a  more  dangerous  tendency  among 
those  of  the  Gkrman  frontier.  On  this  side,  eight 
legions  were  pUoed  st  two  separate  stations;  one 
division  under  Cecioa,  on  the  borders  of  the  low 
countries;  the  other  under  Caiiis  Silius,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  both  under  the  orders  of  Germa- 
nicus,  who  being  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Gasar,  had  been  vested  by  Augustus  with  tlie 
command  of  these  armies,  and  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Gaul.  This  young  man  had  married 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  of  Juha 
Augusta,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  a 
ciicumatance  generally  attended  with  great  popu- 
Uir  fiivour  among  the  Romans.  He  was  now 
attemled  in  bis  province  by  his  wife  Agrippina, 
with  Caius,  afterwards  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula,  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons, 
now  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  He  him- 
self being  extremdy  acceptable  to  the  army,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  it  was  not  doubted, 
that  it'  tne  empire  were  to  be  disposed  o£,  he 
would  have  had  the  wishes  of  mankind  iA  his 
favour;  and  he  became  upon  this  account's  prin- 
ci|ial  object  of  jealousy  to  his  adoptive  father. 

The  troops  that  were  stationed  on  the  bordera 
of  the  low  countries  under  Cedna,  comprehended 
the  legions  which  had  been  hastily  levied,  an|I 
whbh,  in  order  the  sooner  to  replace  the  army 
that  perished  with  Varua  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition beyoml  the  Rbine^  had  been  formed 
without  the  usual  aelection.  Being  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  emancipated  sUives,  and 
other  peraons  of  mean  condition^  they  had  not 
yet  imbibed  the  lentiments  of  nationaland  mili- 
tary honour,  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  the  legions.  They  oonsiderpd  them- 
selves^  at  the  desth  of  that  emperor,  as  dischai]ged 
from  their  miliury  oath.    They  rose  agamst 
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their  offieen^  killed  moit  of  the 
forced  Cecina,  with  the 
from  their  nge. 

The  authors  of  this  revolt,  pnilwhiT  flatmri 
themselves  that  Gerroanicus,  aHlioi^liiie  did  nt 
at  firet  openly  countenance  their  motiny,  nark 
howev<>r  give  way  to  their  dcMiea,  mid  tmSn 
himself  to  lie  elevated  by  thrir  means  to  ibi 
throne  of  Cesar.  To  preserve  the  apfiearaimi 
of  onler,  until  they  should  receive  liiacoininsB^ 
they  appointed  oAioera  to  art  in  |]laoe  nf  thoic 
they  hao  killed,  performed  iw  Mt  of  the  naml  ■£- 
tary  duties,  mounted  the  ordinarr  gnank,  and 
took  the  stated  precautions,  as  in  the  imfmua  d 
an  enemy,  for  tne  aafety  and  peaee  of  tbnr  rsnf. 

Germanicus,  when  the  amianta  of  Ifab  aJsr» 
ing  transaction  were  brought  to  him,  was  ccra- 
pi^  in  the  aflaira  of  the  provinoe,  arid  in  mim- 
nistering  the  oaths  of  allegianoe  on  the  BrrrmiB 
of  Tiberius.  Sensible  that  his  own  high  pntea* 
sions  exposed  him  to  he  suspected  of  havinr  m- 
courageo  these  disorder^  be  repaired  wiihoai 
delay  to  the  camp^  from  wbkrh  Cedna  had  beva 
obliged  to  fly.  Upon  his  approach,  Ym  was  oHt 
by  the  legbns ;  but  instead  of  the  reapertfal  ■> 
lencc  that  was  usual  in  receiving  theb  eommaa^ 
in  chief|  was  saluted  with  cries  of  cfiaooolent,  vd 
a  mixture  of  expostulatbn  and  insalt.  He  vw 
folbwed  by  a  multitude  in  the  utmost  coofoaBO. 
to  that  part  of  the  omp  at  which  it  wae  osoal  ts 
harangue  the  army.  That  be  might  cibserte  tk 
different  parts  of  his  aodi«*nce,  or,  in  case  anj 
insult  were  offerpd,  that  he  might  diatii^uish  thr 
division  fVom  whence  it  camr,  be  gave  the  og^ 
nal  for  the  whole  to  draw  u,>  in  their  IcgioDS  aarf 
cohorts,  and  to  display  their  ooIounL 

So  long  as  he  spolce  of  the  veneratioii  due  Id 
the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  glories  a^ 
4uirpd  at  the  head  of  these  very  legions  hv  tl» 
present  emperor  himself,  he  was  heard  with  r- 
Bpect  and  attention;  but  when  he  toorhrd  m 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  could  no  knigrr  hr 
heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  thrown  into 
tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  srani|  calM  far 
the  rewards  that  were  due  to  their  srrviorf; 
othere  comf)lained  of  the  scantiness  of  their  psT. 
of  their  toilsome  marches^  of  their  hard  labour  in 
forming  entrenchments^  and  in  reariii|r  inafa- 
zines  of  wood  and  of  forage.  **  We  have  folbv^ 
<mI  our  colours,"  said  some  of  the  veterans,  **al]0w 
thirty  yean :  la  death  the  only  termination  to  te 
hoped  for  our  labounl"  They  calicd  fta  tbr 
legacy,  which  they  heard  was  beqoearlwd  to 
them  by  Augustus;  they  invited  the  ptinee  it 
derlsre  himself  sovereign  of  the  emrire,  aod 
offered  to  suppdrt  his  pretensiona  with  thdt 
swords. 

On  this  proposal,  Germanicoi^  as  if  seised  will 
horror,  came  uown  from  the  platform  on  whid 
he  stood,  and  was  hastening  to  retire,  whcs 
numbers  interposed  to  stop  him.  **  My  doty  to 
the  emperor,'*  be  said,  **is  more  preciotta  to  w 
than  my  life ;"  and  at  these  wortli^  drawic^  bit 
sword,  he  turned  the  point  of  it  towards  his  ova 
breast.  Some  of  those  who  yrere  near,  laid  boU 
of  his  arm;  othera  called  out,  Ui  kim 
and  one,  in  particular,  reaching  his  ewon^ 
take  this  ;iti»  sharper  than  your  own. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  Germanim 
might  have  led  this  arm^  into  Italy,  and  with  i 
general  consent  phiced  hnaself  st  the  head  of  tbi 
empire;  but  he  saema  to  have  appidiaiMfed  tki 
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Tiffhto  of  iooomon  in  the  pment  emperor,  with 
all  the  respect  ami  fidelity  that  accompany  the 
aentiments  of  loyalty  aad  daty,  under  monaTchies 
almdy  eatabliihed.  Being  <)eeiroat  to  withdraw 
Irom  the  tumult,  and  a  way  being  made  for  him 
by  the  o6^rs  of  his  train,  he  retiml  to  deliberate 
on  the  present  alarming  state  of  afiairs. 

The  leaders  of  this  mutiny  were  abouf  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  were  in  sight  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  these  iSistractions.  Some  of  the 
offioers  present  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an 
army  shoukl  be  formed  from  the  provincial  co- 
horts to  overawe  the  legions ;  hut  this  was  re* 
jected  by  others^  as  likely  to  end  in  a  civil  war. 
Severity,  it  was  observed  by  some,  might  exas- 
perate ;  concession,  it  was  said  by  others,  miffht 
oreed  insolence;  and  the  service  was  equally 
exposed  to  suffer,  whether  the  croope  wen  io- 
dulged  in  all  their  demands,  or  in  none.  It  was 
suggested  at  last,  that  b/  a  little  artifice,  without 
committing  the  authontjr  of  the  emperor,  the 
demands  of  the  army  might  be  satisfied.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  propoMd  that  a  letter  should 
be  feigned,  as  from  TibBrius^  sa  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of 
the  disorder  which  now  took  place ;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  peisonated,  as  declaring,  by 
a  voluntary  act  of  goodness,  his  intention  to 
double  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Augustus ;  to 
&x  the  entiro  period  of  service  at  twenty  yeais^ 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  duties  at  sixteen.' 

A  letter  to  this  purpose  being  accordingly  pro* 
duced,  the  artifice  was  suspected,  but  the  terms 
wera  agreed  to,  provided  tnat  the  legacies  wera 
instantly  paid ;  that  those  who  had  served  twenty 
years  should  be  discharged,,  and  those'who  had 
served  sixteen  jrears,  should  be  exempted  as 
veterans  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  camp. 
Many  were  accordingly  discharged,  and  the 
more  clamorous  were  paid  up  their  share  of  the 
legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  collected 
among  the  attendants  of  the  prince.  Othere 
were  persuaded  to  suffer  a  deJay  of  payment 
untd  they  should  come  into  quarters  for  the 
winter. 

From  this  station,  Qermanicus  repaired  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  by  means  of  the  same  gratuities,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  legions  of  that  division  to  vvith- 
d  raw  into  quarters.  A  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the 
Weser  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time ;  but  Was 
suppressed  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
oflicer  at  their  head. 

k  appears,  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
mutinies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
course to  the  senate,  and  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  authority  in  restoring  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  He  probably  meant,  in  the  name 
of  this  body,  to  innict  the  necessary  severities^ 
while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  popular 
office  of  granting  indutgenciee^  or  of  making 
some  gracious  conceeabns. 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  of  whom  one 
Munatius  Plancus  is  mentioned  as  the  head,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  quarters  of  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  the  Ara  Uiwrum,*  where  Ger- 

S  A  Roman  anldier,  after  he  waa  exempted  ftom  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  camp,-  was  retained  at  his 
cuiours  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
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manieus,  with  two  legions,  after  qmeting  the 
late  mutiny,  was  retired  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
tA  it  was  known,  that  deputies  were  arrived  ftmn 
the  senate,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  soldiers  appreliended  that  the  late 
agreement  was  to  lie  set  aside ;  that  the  indul- 
gencies  granted  to  them  were  to  be  recalled,  and 
that  something  ungracious  was  intended,  which 
the  emperor^luMe  to  execute  in  some  other  name 
than  m  own ;  for  so  the  aits,  by  which  the  em- 
pire had  been  governed  near  iSliy  years,  now 
hecan  to  be  understood.  In  tiiis  persuasion,  the 
soldien,  in  a  riotous  manner,  assembled  round 
thequartcn  of  their,  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  that 
they  were  not  any  longer  to  respect  his  authority, 
they  tore  the  imperial  standard  from  thence;  and 
to  deter  civil  ofiicerii,  for  the  future,  from  inter- 
posing in  their  afiaini,  meant  to  have  murderHl 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  the  other  deputies  of  the 
senate.  These  oflScers,  however,  took  refuge  at 
the  ookMiTs  of  one  of  the  legions,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  practne  of  the  Roman  army,  tber 
had  the  protection  of  a  sanctuary,  and  by  this 
means  escaped  the  fate  that  was  intended  for  them. 

Qermanicus  being  still  aoconqiBuied  in  his 
quarters  by  his  wife  Agrippina.  and  her  inftnt 
Sim,  the  voungest  of  his  cnikhen,  and  appre- 
hending that  they  could  not  be  safe  in  this  place 
of  disonler,  determined  to  remove  them  to  some 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in  their 
dutv,  were  likely  to  afford  them  protection.  At 
their  departun*,  the  soldiers  seeing  the  wife  and 
the  infant  child  of  their  favourite  leader,  follow- 
ed by  a  numerous  train  of  female  attemlants,  fly 
from  their  camp^  as  from  a  pkce  in  which  no 
respect  was  to  M  paid  to  sex,  a^,  or  rank,  were 
struck  with  the  effect  of  their  own  vblence. 
Some  crowded  in  the  vray  of  this  melancholy 
tnin,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  thon;  while 
others  ran  to  the  husband,  and  beseeched  him  to 
spare  the  legions  so  cruel  a  refiroach,  as  was 
impUed,  in  his  supposing  that  the  wife  of  Qer- 
manicus, the  dai^hter  of  Agrip|M,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Cesar,  with  her  infiint  child, 
were  obliged  to  flv  for  safety  from  thdr  quarters. 

The  prince,  observing  the  disposition  of  the 
soUiers,  seized  the  oppOTtunity  ot  regaining  his 
authority ;  and  making  it  a  condition  that  ther 
wouM  return  to  their  duty,  complied  with  their 
reouest. 

in  the  first  moment  of  zeal  to  signalize  their 
affection,  multitudes,  without  knowing  the  cause  , 
of  the  change,  passed  with  the  impetuosity  of 
popuhir  tumults,  by  a  rapid  transition,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  otfier.  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  late  mutiny  i 
and  themselves  became  willing  instmmbiits  in 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  aa 
authors  m  a  guilt,  in  which  the  whole  had  been 
concerned.'  Qermanicus  and  the  principal  ofli- 
cers  withdrew  finom  the  scene^  leaving  a  centurion 
on  the  platform  to  preside  in  this  extreoitiinary 
course  uf  justice.  The  prisonera  that  were 
brought  to  niiu,  were  hoisted  up  into  view,  and 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  multitude,  to  spare  or  to 
punish  them,  vrere  releasied,  or  thrown  down 
tnm  the  platform,  and  suffered  immediate  death 
from  the  hands  of  their  fellow-eotdieia. 

The  same  disorden  had  broken  out.  and  still 
subsisted  at  yetem,^  the  station  of  the  fiflh  and 
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twenty-ilfit  IflKioiw  $  Irat  Germftnicm  hang  noiw 
io  ooEidition  to  enforce  hif  tulhoritt,  advuioed 
•t  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army,  eent  nil  imtroc- 
tbiu  to  Cecilia,  who  was  present  with  the  mn- 
tinoiitf  tnmpi^  re(|iiirinff  that  they  should,  of  their 
own  aocoid,  bnng  the  guilty  to  justice;  ami 
intiiDatiRiO^,  that  if  this  were  not  done  before  his 
arri^,  he  was  determined,  without  distinction 
of  persons,  to  put  the  whoie  to  the%woni. 

On  this  intimation,  a  coasidenble  nuihher  of 
the  soldiers  entered  into  a  concert  for  executing 
the  vengeance  reouimi  of  them,  and  at  a  time 
appointM,  began  tne  sbuflrfalor  of  thiose  who  were 
most  forward  in  the  mutiny.  As  the  camp  was 
soon  thrown  into  confusion,  it  became  imoMsible 
to  make  any  distinction  of  peraons,  and  tne  mas- 
sacM  extended  to  all  those  who  crowded  in  the 
way,  and  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  design. 
GfcermanicuS)  at  his  arrival,  found  .the  tents 
stained  with  bloud,  the  pasaages  strewed  with 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  all  the  appearances  of  a 
camp  surprised,  and  of  an  •i'<ny  pot  to  the 
•wont.  Those  who  remained,  afrected  for  the 
present  to  pav  nspect  to  the  authority  of  their 
uadcts;  but  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
the  greatest  extremes  against  their  officeiS)  as 
well  as  sgainst  their  fellow-soldiers. 

These  were  the  principal  difficulties  which 
Tiberias  encounteredf  iji  efncting  bis  succession ; 
he  had  other  alarms  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  hot  of  inferior  moment  Such  were 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  impoeture  of 
Clemens,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  service  of 
the  posthumous  Affrippa,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Scrioonius  Libo^  wtio^  being  encouraged  by  bis 
affinity  to  the  highest  names  in  the  republic,  had 
formed  some  visionary  design  on  the  empire. 

Clemens,  upon  the  death  of  the  lato  emperor, 
bad  gone  to  the  place  at  which  bis  master  was 
detained  in  exile,  meant  to  have  conducted  him 
to  one  of  the  armies  in  Gaul,  where  he  made 
no  doubt  that  the  son  of  Affrippa,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Cosar.  would  have  found  a  favour- 
able reception ;  hut  Km  design  being  prevented 
by  the  death  of  tbb  unfortunate  young  man, 
he  formed  a  project  still  more  wild  and  ronoantic, 
founded  in  some  resemblance  which  he^  himself 
bore  to  hu  deceased  master,  he  took  his  name, 
and  proposed  to  personate  him.  Pretending  to 
have  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  usurper 
Tiberius,  ne  frequently  chansed  his  place,  and 
affedsd  concealment ;  but  sunered  himself  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  were  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  to  afford  him  protection  or  support 
He  was  accor(lingly  favoured  by  many  persons 
of  consequence,  who  were  either  deceived,  or 
willing  to  countenance  any  attempt  that  was 
made  to  disturb  the  present  succession.  Among 
his  supposed  abettors,  however,  he  had  unfor- 
tunatoly  one  person  employed  by  the  emperor 
himselt,  to  seduce  and  to  cironmvent  him.  By 
this  emissary  aflfectii^  to  believe  bis  story,  and 
to  aid  him  in  asaertinff  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  he  was  delivered  over  mto  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  pu(  to  death  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbarous 
curiosity  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  his  like- 
ness to  Agrippa  before  be  was  executed. 

The  emperor  was  soon  afier  rather  amused 
than  alarmed,  by  the  informations  he  received  of 
the  practices  of  Scribonius  Libo^  his  other  com- 
petitor for  tbMB  throne  of  Casat.    This  young 


man,  being  by^  bis  modier,  th« 

pey,  and  bf  bis  Cither,  the  n^p&esr  of  Scnfasea. 

who  was  tlie  first  wife  of  AognsAiM^  «■««  anm 

fuently  the  cousin  of  Julis,  and  of  her  cfaikhei. 
lis  affinity  to  the  sovereigns  of  tibe  wcvU  m- 
spired  him  with  thooghto  ami  expecurtaoais  abuvi 
the  condition  of  a  sobjeet,  and  laid  him  cfn  to 
the  aits  of  fUse  and  designing  men,  srham  fht 
fashion  of  the  times  enoooraged  with  the  psoi- 
pect  of  impunity,  and  even  oc  rewavds. 

Such  men  affecting  seal  for  the  aalrty  ef  Ae 
emperor,  enticed  the  unwary  to  engv^thm- 
selves  in  some  supposed  treasonahle  psvctiee.  in 
order  to  have  the  merit  of  inluraiing  agasna 
them.  In  this  odious  chancier,  a  eeiwtar  of  ^ 
name  of  Firmiua  Catus,*pactiacd  upon  the 
weskneas  of  Libo,  made  him  aequainled  wtA 
profiMsed  maeicianis  astrologerB,  and  interfnelefs 
of  drpams,  who  fiattered  biui  with  the  hapes  sf 
empire »  and  after  he  was  engagned  in  this  idlrw 
criminal  cormpondence,  contrived,  by  nemmd 
one  Flaceus  Vesculaniu^  who  frequented  l!» 
court,  to  give  secret  information  of  tne  whole  n 
the  emperor. 

Tiberius,  empk>ying  all  his  artifice  aguHt 
this  feeble  antegomst,  refused  to  see  the  wtunaa. 
but  directed  him  to  continue  his  intrigae,  sad  Is 
report  the  progress  of  it  by  the  jsame  channsL 
While  he  concurred  in  hijrins  this  anaro  lor  tke 
unhappy  young  man,  he  raised  him  to  the  diga^ 
of  prator,  treated  him,  at  tlie  fesato  atnd  emo^ 
teinmente  of  the  palace,  with  uncommon  maiii 
of  distinction,  and  took  the  malicicnis  pleasme  if 
observing  how  &r  these  flatterein  joined  to  the 
hopes  ol  empire  that  were  given  him,  oontriboli^ 
to  swell  his  presumption. 

In  the  mean  time,  end  possibly  before  the  dfi^ 
of  the  emperon  and  of  his  inforroera^  was  ripe 
for  execution,  Fuldnios  Trio,  shotber  noted  ia^ 
former,  having  intimation  of  the  matter  from 
one  of  the  astrologers,  who  had  been  coosnM 
by  Libo,  proposing  to  snatch  the  pfvy  from  hs 
original  accuser,  snd  to  have  a  piefenUe  ekim 
to  toe  reward,  carried  his  discovery  directly  b»> 
fore  the  senate;  but  the  emperor  nein|^  prearat 
when  this  informatbn  wss  delivered,  dal  jostxr 
to  the  first  informer,  confirmed  the  charge,  aai 
with  an  odious  accuracy,  enumerated  the  piteon 
follies  of  which  Libo  had  been  guilty.  The 
senators,  pretending  to  be  alanKed  at  sach  t 
treason,  vied  with  each  other  in  expresaiuas  </ 
abhorrence,  and  many  of  them  contended  for  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  prosecution  which  was 
to  be  formed  against  the  criminal. 

The  slaves  of  the  accused,  agreeably  to  a  hk 
innovation  in  the  law,  were  tranafened  in  pio* 
perty  to  the  emperor,  that  thev  might  be  pot  M 
the  question,  or  that  they  might  be  received  is 
({vtdence  against  their  msster. 

Libo  had  the  first  intimation  of  what  bad 
paased,  by  a  party  of  armed  men,  who,  ^sk 
orders  to  seiae  nis  person,  broke  into  his  'boort. 
Terrified  by  this  appearance,  he  pleaded  fbc 
mercy;  or  if  this  coukl  not  be  obtained,  isi* 
plored  that  one  of  his  own  servante  m^bt  he 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life;  and  being  (fit- 
appointed  in  both  tliese  requests,  he  took  jjoisoa 
or  wounded  himselli  and  was  in  the  agwiics  of 
death,  when  according  to  Dion  Cassitis,  he  wa$, 
in  order  to  secure  the  confiscation  of  his  estate, 
carried  liefore  the  senate  to  receive  hia  sentcpca 
By  the  decree  which  was  given»  the  name  and 
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^KBoStf  of  Libo  ymm  oonrfgned  to  fa&iny,  tnd 
tiie  Mtroloifera,  his  accomplice^  were  expelled 
from  Itmly,  or  pat  to  death. 

The  emperor,  when  this  sentence  pasmd,  af- 
fected nftPft  for  the  vnhappy  yoanj^  man,  com- 
plained of  h»  precipitancy  in  preventing  the  eflectt 
of  mncT,  and  profiHaeifl  an  intention  to  have 
spared  his  Rfe. 

Fnrai  the  time  at  which  the  mutiniee  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  sappreaaed,  and  ffom 
the  condaaion  of  this  formal  proceeding  aeaifist 
Soribomiifl,  as  a  traitor  to  the  lawful  sovere&n  of 
tiie  empire,  we  mlQr  dfeite  the  aroession  of  Tibe- 
licv  to  the  thmne  of  Coaar.  He  was  now  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  $  is  described  in  hb 
person  as  taM,  vubnat,  and  healthy ;  erect  in  his 
wallc';  of  a  fidr  complexion,  handsome  counter 
Baaee,  large  eye^  bat  frowninf ;  of  few  woids, 
and  alow  of  atteranos}  without  any  action  or 
geatara  while  bespoke,  besides  a  kind  of  involun- 
tanr  motioo  with  hb  fingers.  Hb  manner,  not- 
withstanding hb  figure,  was  ao  nngradous,  that 
Ao^ostoat  in  recommending  him  to  the  public 
fivour,  thought  proper  to  omke  an  apol<^  for 
thu  defect  in  hb  appearmice,  observing  tMt  hb 
ungracious  looks  were  more  aoci<lents  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  hb  peraon,  not  expreaaions  of  vice 
in  hb  temper.'  In  hb  youth,  he  was  addicted 
to  debauchery  i  but  as  be  advanced  to  manhood, 
being  In  awe  of  the  emperor,  he  learned  in  many 
thioffs  to  dUguise  hb  indinatbns,  and  acquired 
a  haoit  of  reserve  and  hypocrby. 

Augustus  on  all  accasions  seemed  to  receive 
Ttlierina  with  some  degree  of  repugnance;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  tM  emperor, 
if  engaged  in^any  pleasurable  conversation, 
chtnged  the  subject,  and  akered  hb  countenance. 
Thoush  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,  or 
obligel  from  necessity  to  empfoy  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  hb  afllkins  and  thmigh  observed  some- 
times  to  speak  ci  him  even  in  terms  of  affectkm 
and  confidence,  ^  he  gave  more  frequently, 
with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversion  artd  db' 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  fiuctuaied 
to  the  last  in  hb  opinion  concerning  hkn.  De- 
termined, however,  by  the  inflnenea  and  in- 
trigues of  Livia,  or  by  the  relatbn  subsisting 
between  them,  he  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
empire^  which  he  had  k>ng  intended  for  permns 
more  nearly  lelated  in  blood,  and  more  In  hb  fe- 
vtiur ;  but  whatever  were  the  motivss  of  hb  choice, 
such  was  the  belbf  of  a  deliberate  and  selfish  de- 
sign in  all  the  actions  of  Augustan^  that  he  was  by 
ratny  supposed  to  havs  chosen  Tiberius,  merely, 
that  in  the  comparison  o(  hb  own  character  with 
that  of  his  successor,  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  himseif. 

Before  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned 
had  put  Tiberiua  in  foil  possesskm  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  whib  be  yet  affected  to  decline  it,  the 
coniuls^  the  seqate,  and  all  the  iirincipal  dtixens 
at  Elome^  had  taken  the  oath  or  aubmiaaion  and 
albgixlioe.  The  whole  armj,  and  all  the  pro- 
Tincea  aoou  after  followed  their  example,  and  the 
world  looked  with  anxious  expectation  for  tbe 
fall  dnpby  of  a  character,  hitherto  for  the  most 
part  wrapped  up  in  reserve,  and  justly  suspected 
of  cruelty.  Among  the  first  discovenes  that 
were  made  of  hb  temper,  it  appeared  that  even 
bk  mother  livb  had  mistaken  hb  dbposation, 
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or  overrated  her  own  ascendant  over  him.  fn 
procuring  the  empin  to  her  son,  she  had  joined 
to  the  xra)  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  emeqife  from  a  aperies  of 
obscnrity,  in  whk;h  she  had  livfd  in  the  reign  J 
her  husband.  She  flstteted  herself,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  possess  a 
great  part  of  the  imperial  power,  or  to  exeidae 
the  wnole  in  hb  nam^.  Trusting  to  the  defer- 
ence: which  he  had  hitherto  afie<Sed  for  all  her 
opintonsi  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  high  obligations  she  had  conferred 
upon  him,  shelnstantiy  assumed  all  the  conse- 
quence she  expected  to  reap  from  bis  ffreatneaa 
laid  aside  the  caution  and  reaerve  wbi<£  ahe  baa 
ever  preaerved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  pubfic  vbw,  and,  as  if  shs  had  token 
poaaeasion  or  the  empire  for  herself^  under  ^n- 
tence  of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  princi- 
pal part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  appeared  on 
solemn  occasbns  with  her  Itctors^  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  formalities  of  a  pubhc  station.^ 

The  senate  trusting  to  the  mother's  supposed 
knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations^  yblded  to 
her  in  all  the  jprerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  as- 
sume, inserted  her  name  with  that  of  the  empe- 
ror in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the  titiea  of  Tibe- 
riuS)  styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  as 
of  CsMST.  They  were  not  however  raffered  bug 
to  remain  in  this  error.  They  were  told  by  the 
emperor  with  sn  abrming  coklnees  of  manner, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  hb  aincerity,  "  That  the 
ambition  of  women  sboukl  be  kept  within  proper 
boumls,  and  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
prescribe  such  bounds  to  hb  own."^ 

From  the  time  in  which  thb  declaration  was 
made  by  ths  emperor,  it  appears  that  Livb  en- 
tirely dropt  her  pretensions  to  any  part  in  the 
government,  and  became  no  less  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  son,  than  she  had  been  in  that  of 
ber  husband. 

As  Augustus^  in  assunung  the  aovereignty, 
snd  in  tlie  whc^e  of  hb  rei^  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  republban  apirit,  which  he  aupuoeed  still 
to  lurk  with  a  danserous  violence  in  the  minds 
of  the  peopb ;  so  Tiberius,  to  the  affectation  of 
trsadiUg  in  the  steps  of  hbpredecessora,  joined  a 
great  measure  of  distrust  m  the  Ubpositbns  of 
the  peopb  towaitis  himself,  and  in  their  predilec- 
tion for  othen^  who  might  be  supposed  more 
worthy  to  reign.  Among  these,  he  looked  upon 
Gennanicus  as  the  first  or  principal  object  ofhis 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  this  young  man, 
merely  in  comptbnce  with  the  bte  emperor*a 
wiU,  and  considered  him  not  only,  as  he  wss  be- 
come by  thb  act  of  adoption^  a  rival  to  hb  own 
aon,  but  as  he  was,  by  theafiection  of  the  people^ 
by  the  attachment  of  the  army,  and  the  high 
pretenabns  of  hb  wife  Affrippina,  a  most  dange- 
rous rival  to  himself.  He  could  not  forgive  a 
person  to  whom  the  legions  had  madeofieniof 
the  empire ;  and  who,  for  having  declined  the 
ofler,  was  deemed  the  more  worthy  of  it.  Al- 
though he  endeavoured,  under  professions  of  the 
highest  TtjgKid,  to  diasembto  Ins  feelingsi  and  in 
makkiff  his  report  to  the  senate  of  the  Jiaordere 
which  Bad  btely  taken  pboe  in  the  army,  spoke  of 
the  conduct  of  hb  two  sons^  Germanicus  and 
Drusoi^  with  equal  tenderness  and  appbuse }  he 
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bad  neveitbeleis  flofiered  t|ie  retaiDen  of  his 
ooart  to  iee  through  this  dis^ise,  encouraged 
them  to  chaige  Gennanicus  with  want  of  capa- 
city or  courage  on  that  occasion ;  and  had  taken 
his  own  resolution  to  remove  him  from  a  situation 
in  wludi  his  popularitjr,  the  ambition  of  Agrip- 
pina,  or  the  presumption  of  the  troops  imdcr 
Us  command,  might,  in  a  moment,  engage  him 
in  some  dangerous  design  on  the  empre. 

Upon  these  motiveS|  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  Grermanicus  from  the  Grerman 
station,  and  from  the, command  of  troops^  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  character,  and  to  which 
he  was  less  known,  or  less  an  object  of  favour. 

While  this  resolution  was  taken  at  home,  Qer- 
ffmnicna^  after  the  suppression  of  the  late  muti- 
mMf  that  he  might  not  suffer  the  soldiers  to  brood 
over  thdr  grievances,  gave  them  leisure  to  re- 
new their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to  languish 
for  want  of  empbyment,  projected  an  expedition 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  paMed  this  river  with 
twelve  thousand  men  of  the  legions,  twenty  4M- 
boits  of  the  provinces,  and  eight  ale,  or  regiments 
of  horse.  By  this  sudden  irruption,  made  before 
it  was  known  that  his  troops  were  wiDing  to 
clbej  him,  he  surprised  a  great  body  of  barbarians 
assembled  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder 
which  they  suppoeed^o  suMist  in  the  Roman 
army,  dispersea  them  with  great  slaushter,  con- 
tinoed  his  mardi  to  the  famous  ffiouna  on  which 
Vsrus  had  been  cut  off  with  his  legions ;  tod 
finding  the  field  still  covered  with  the  unburied 
Donee  of  the  slain^  gave  directions  to  have  them 
collected  and  interred.  In  this  pious  office  the 
prince  himself  mixed  with  the  private  men,  and 
put  bis  hand  to  the  work ;  a  circumstance  which, 
when  reported  at  Rome,  considerably  increased 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  From  thence  he 
proposed  to  invade  the  territory  of  Arminius,  and 
to  punish  that  barbarian  for  his  treachery  to 
those  unfortunate  ieaions.  In  execution  of  this 
design,  being  provi(&d  with  a  thousand  vessels, 
be  embarked  on  the  Ems,  fell  down  this  river  to 
a  considerable  distance ;  and  having  landed  on 
its  eastern  banks,  and  overrun  the  country  from 
thence  to  the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
natives  obtained  two  considerable  victories. 

After  these  operations,  Germanicus  again  re- 
turned to  his  ships  in  the  Ems,  and  continued  his 
navigation  to  the  sea.  Supposing  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Ems, 
he  proposed,  by  a  short  voyage  on  the  coast,  to 
pass  .from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  be  harassed  in  a  march  by 
land,  to  recover  lus  former  station  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul.  On  this  stormy  coast,  however,  having 
met  with  difficulties  with  which  nother  his  ve8« 
sels  nor  his  marinera  were  fit  to  contend,  his  fleet 
was  dispersed ;  many  of  hb  ships  were  cast  away 
on  the  continent,  othen  wrecked  on  the  conti- 
guous islands,  and  some  drove  quite  into  Britain. 
He  himself  got  on  shore  on  the  coast  which  is 
now  called  East  Friezland,  and  saw  with  des- 
pair the  apparent  wreck  of  many  vessels  of  his 
fleet,  which  seemed  to  be  lost  irrecoverably  on 
the  banks  xwhich  were  l^ft  by  the  sea  at  low 
water.  From  this  disaster,  however,  he  recover- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  The  vessels 
that  were  in  company  with  his  own,  got  afloat 
on  the  return  of  the  flood,  and  the  troops  from 
on  boaid  of  them  were  landed  without  any  con- 


siderable loss.  By  this  escape  of  fav  any,  ki 
was  still  in  condition  to  make  head  mgmak  tk 
natives  of  the  country,  whc^  iDtendinf  to  pnii 
by  the  losses  he  had  recently  sustaioed^  were  m- 
semUed  on  the  Weser ;  but  beioff  sm|iii«ed  % 
his  sudden  re-appearanoe,  they  fled  before  bait 
and  separated  to  their  diflereiit  qiMitenL 

Grennanicus,  upon  his  return  Iran  this  cx^ 
dition,  and  while  he  was  meditatii^  a  i«iie«d 
of  such  operations  on  the  fbUowing  jear,  hsd 
intimation  of  the  emperor's  intentkm  to  nnem 
him  from  his  station  on  the  Rhineu  This  ieci- 
mation  was  accompanied  wit]|  a  message  fiiB  of 
the  most  flattering  commendatioD  of  bis  semcca 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  under  pretcoee  of  erb- 
brating  a  triumph,  which  had  been  docreed  to 
him  for  his  late  victories ;  and  for  the  pamsesf 
assuming  the  consulate,  to  which  be  wmt  dataied 
on  the  approaching  year  as  coUcaffiie  to  tfaecmpt- 
ror  himself..    As  it  was  suppose^  however,  tksi, 


under  an  appearance  of  modesty,  or  nnwiffii^  to 
withdraw  mxm  a  haiardoqs  war  in  which  ti» 
troops  he  commanded  were  still  engaged,  la 
mi^ht  decline  acce^nff  of  a  mere  honofary  imi- 
tation, it  wassubjoined  to  these  reasoiM  of  lecai, 
that  the  remains  of  glory,  if  there  were  irtfl]  sbt 
to  be  reaped  in  that  quarter,  ought  to  be  reaeinil 
for  his  brother  Drusus,  there  being  no  other  ene- 
my left  from  whom  tocoUect  his  Giorela. 

An  invitation  to  court,  accompanied  with  tht 
last  of  these  considerations,  though  v^led  under 
so  many  flattering  pretences,  was  Miffideirtly  oa- 
derstood  to  be  a  peremptory  command,  wfakii 
Germanicus  accorotngly  obeyed.  On  his  airi^ 
in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  battaUons  were  ant 
from  Kome  to  receive  him.  But  every  cinraB- 
stance  tended  to  augment  the  jealoosy  of  the  cb- 
peror  {  the  greater  part  of  the  pratorian  hand^ 
mingled  with  multitudes  of  the  people  of  ewiy 
sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanoea  of  their  on 
accord  some  miles  firom  the  city,  and  leceiwd 
him  with  uncommon  aoclamations  of  joy. 1  Ha«^ 
ing  made  hb  entry,  as  had  been  proposed,  in 
tnamph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor  himad^  putm 
nomination  for  the  consulate  of  the  folkywiag  year. 

The  Dopularity  of  which  Germanicos  nov 
appearb!  to  be  possessed  in  the  city,  waa  no  lesi 
mortifying  to  the  emperor,  than  his  power  in  ths 
army  was  supposed  to  be  dangerona.  H»  pif^ 
sence,  if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lostie  of  the 
emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  competition  with  the  other  son  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  mteresU  of  these  two  prince^ 
the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth,  the  son 
of  the  emperor,  though  supposed  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  vritn  each  other,  bad  divided  the  cumt. 

Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicos^  inboitii^ 
the  bloou  Of  Augustus,  and  ever  carrying  to  her 
haughty  looks  the  pretensions  of  the  CcaariiB 
femuy,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  comdcr- 
ed  as  a  step-mother,  no  less  an  ohiect  of  anino' 
sity,  than  she  was  to  the  emperor  nimiptlt  Un- 
der these  dreumstances,  the  resolation  to  sepanis 
Gennanicus  from  the  German  aimits,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  command  of  the  eaaieni  pio> 
vinces^  a  situation  apparently  honourable,  hot  ia 
which  he  shoukl  be  surrounded  with  penoot 
who  might  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  apaes  on  hii 
conduct,  was  now  carried  into  ezecntion.  Be 
was  vested  with  acommission  to  natoie  thetruh 
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qamity  of  Am,  that  was  disturbed  by  some  db- 

Eiteft  which  had  arisen  on  the  succession  to  the 
nffdoflis  ofCappadocia  and  Armenia. 
Gennanicus,  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  present  rei^  set  ont  upon  this  apparently 
honourable  coounission.  Havirig  a  supreme 
authority  in  the  several  provinces  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Ionia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited,  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  still  re- 
vef«]  as  the  principal  seminaries  of  philosophy 
and  literature ;  and  upon  his  entry  into  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  commisnon  on  which  he 
was  ^nt.  He  reduced  Cappadocia  and  Com- 
magenS  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces^  making 
some  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to 
their  own  princes,^  and  settled  Zeno^  son  to  the 
king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Anfienia.  He 
afterwards  ventured  to  continue  his  provress  into 
Egypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late 
emperor,  which  was  still  in  force.  On'  hu  return 
ftom  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  An- 
tioch  in  the  thirty-tburth  year  of  his  u;e,  with 
sofne  suspicions  of  having  wen  poisonecTby  On. 
Puov  the  prefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  con- 
nivanoe  or  the  direction  of  Tiberius  himself.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  looked 
upon  Germanicus  wi^  great  distrust^  and  might 
have  sought  for  opportunities  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  own  ssfety,  or  to  that  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  any  farther 
on  thu  occaabn,  than  to  remove  him  from  i  situ- 
ation in  which  he  furnished  the  court  with  con- 
cinoal  occasbns  of  mortification  or  jealousy,  into 
one  that  was  equaNy  splendid  in  appearance^  but 
tending  to  lessen  his  consequence  in  the  empire ; 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  armies  over  whom  he  had  no  personal 
influanoe,  and  who,  if  disposed  to  revolt,  were 
less  to  be  feared  than  the  legions  which  were 
fiHmed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicus  into  Asia,  great  at- 
tention indeed  was  paid  to  place  in  his  way,  as 
CDvemor  <^  Syria,  the  province  which  contained 
in  itself  the  principal  resources  of  the  east,  a  per- 
son more  likely  to  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
every  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the 
lemoval  of  Creticiis  Silanus,  with  whom  Grerma- 
nicus  was  about  to  contract  an  alliance  by  the 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  make 
way  for  Piso^  a  man  already  unacceptable  to 
Gterraanicus^  and,  in  general,  distinguished  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  luiely  to  disa- 
gree with  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  extremely  probable,  that  Piso^  as 
well  as  his  wife  Plancina,  might  have  learned  by 
their  own  penetration,  that  Gkrmanicus  and 
Agrippina  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Ldvia;  and  tha^  they,  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  case  of  a  disagreement  with  the  officers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon 
this  supposition,  appeared  in  the  behaviour  of 
Piso  ana  Plancina,  while  G^ermanicus  was  yet 
on  his  way  to  Aria.  Piso^  having  overtaken  the 
prinoe^  and  passiog  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  cu^omary  marks  of  respect  or  attention^  from 
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thenceforward  seemed  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
At  their  first  interview  in  Syria,  both  were  ex- 
tremely guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordi- 
ality or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  pre-occopy  the  affections  of  the  army  in  oppo* 
sition  to  Germanicus;  and  had  the  tioldnessto 
maroh  in  contempt  of  his  orders^  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  was 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  Piso  had  spies  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia.  Germanicus  hav- 
ing recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such  tenns^ 
that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  declared 
open  enmity  against  him,  and  dismissed  him  the 
province.  But,  as  be  soon  after  relapsed,  he  ao-' 
cused  Piso  of  having  practised  against  his  life^ 
and  charged  all  his  fnends,  who  were  present  at 
his  death,  to  bring  the  author  of  it  to  a  severe  and 
just  retribution. 

Piso,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicus 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayra 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  public  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  afterwards  attempted, 
by  force,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  province  or 
Syria,  from  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Ger- 
manicus to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  SentiuSi 
who  had  been  chosen  by  tlfc  officers  of  the  prince's 
train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  province  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be  known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  his  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
propagated  winst  him  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  Ulyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusu% 
who  was  then  in  that  province,  and  to  imploro 
his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italy. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brunmisium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was^  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  gr^t  military 
escort  and  the  nououfs  of  war.  She  passed  in  a 
kind  of  funeral  processbn  through  multitudes 
that  were  collected  from  everjr  part  of  the  coun^ 
to  gaze  upon  her;  and  coming  to  Rome  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  husband 
was  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  bis  death.  Numbers  contended 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  her  complaints  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  being  the  aocuseim, 
of  her  husband's  murderprs. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  .against 
Piro;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  life  and  behaviour  <^ 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  him  by  Fulcidius 
Trio^  the  perron  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  the  trade  of  informer  in  the  case  of 
Libo.  The  conduct  oi  the  accusation  of  pcHson- 
ing,  and  the  other  crimes  imputed  to  Piso  in  his 
late  command,  was  committed  to  Vitellius  and 
Veranusi^rsons  peculiarly  attached  to  Germa- 
nicus. The  trial  having  b^iun  before  the  empe* 
ror  himself,  was  afterwanfi  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the  accusers 
to  enforce  their  cQar|p,  end  three  to  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutois  broughl 
sufficient  evideiKse  of  Piso^s  arrogance  and  extocw 
tion ;  of  much  undutiful  behaviour  to  Germaid- 
cus  himself  in  Asia :  of  dirobeying  his  oiden  i 
of  having  made  war  beyuid  the  Imnti  of  ilk  pio- 
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fiaoa^  bat  ao  aulRolnit  evidmiee  U  bb  baviiif 
mule  anj  ■tterapCa  hy  tKWoo  on  the  life  of  the 
prinee.  The  charge  indeed,  as  elated,  or  laid, 
wae  eztmaely  incredible,  that  Piao  should,  at 
the  table  of  GSermanicua,  and  in  the  midst  of  anr- 
wnts,  attendants,  and  Iriendi,  venture  to.miz 
poison  in  a  dish  ftom  which  numbers  were  to 
eat  To  render  this  imputation  still  more  im- 
pn^iable,  it  was  observed,  that  the  dead  body  had 
Men  ezposed  to  public  view  in  the  market-pIsM 
at  Antioch,  and  that  no  external  marks  or  indi- 
cations of  poison  were  found. 

The  principal  evidence  that  was  produced  of 
any  criminal  practice  against  the  nrince's  life 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  human  Done%  some 
verres,  pieces  of  lead  marked  with  the  name  o^ 
Qermanicus,  and  other  supposed  charm&  which 
were  found  in  his  quarten,  and  which  were 
considered  as  implements  of  sorcery,  employed 
^tiMt  the  life  of  the  peiaoa  whose  name  was 


inscribed,  and  cffunit  whom  thrf 
to  take  efiect  if  tne  poison  should  fidL 

The  chaige  of  muider,  theTelbrv>,  aapfMMtnii  I7 
such  evidence,  will  appear  to  the  mooem  readn 
entirely  groundlea^  and  must  have  been  mectad 
even  by  the  tribunal  to  which  it  was  TCferm}; 
but  the  accused,  seeing  that  the  torrent  ran  faigk 
against  him,  and  probably  to  prevent  the  eBn»> 
qoenoes  of  a  formal  sentence  tn  the  oooliscatkia 
of  his  femily  estate^  cut  short  the  procf<»diny  by 
a  voluntary  death ;  or,  as  waa  soppooed  Irr  macj, 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  an  order  uom  the 
court,  lest  bis  public  confession  should  nfipear  is 
involve  the  emperor  himself  in  the  guilt. 

On  either  supposition,  the  death  of  Piso  bnag 
considered  as  an  act  of  sclf-condeinnatian,  or  m 
a  precaution  in  Tiberius  to  prevent  a  discotery, 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  auspsciop,  tfaatthrr 
were  jointly  concerned  in  the  mtuder  of  the  fii- 
vottrito  prince. 


CHAPTER  VL 

/feefeis  ^  the  Jlnt  Period  «n  the  Reign  qf  Tiberiu^^ApplioaiioKe  ^  Petud 
of  T\lteriuM  to  a  reelhae  Lifo^Place  and  Character  of  Sejamu^-'Ekath  ^ 
brnpenr-^Retirement  qf  Tibernu  to  the  Idand  of  Caipnm    Jealotuff  of  the 

Aftrippinaond  her  ChUdren— Death  of  Litia  Auguota^Deeign  formed  «^ 

m  Death — ProeeeuUan  qf  hU  Muppooed  AeeompUeee    Artifteee^Oid  Agc-^nd 
beriiu. 

THE  death  of  Germanicus  is  considered  by 
some  historians  as  a  remarkable  (^poeh  in  the 
present  reign.^  Before  tUs  event,  Tiberius,  as 
if  conscions  that  he  held  the  empire  by  his  good 
behaviour,  vras  popular  in  his  BMnnera,  and 
guarded  in  his  aonunistration ;  declined  the  ex- 
travagant honoura  which  were  offered  to  him; 
was  easy  of  access ;  aflected  to  live  like  a  private 
eitixeo ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invitations 
to  enteftainments and  feasts;  visited  thesirk,  at- 
tended funerals,  and  delivered  orations  in  praise 
of  the  dead.'  He  treated  the  titular  magistrates 
of  Rome  vrith  the  same  ceremonious  resMct  that 
used  to  he  observed  in  times  of  the  republic ;  rose, 
and  stood,  in  the  pretence  of  the  consul ;  took 
his  pUce  in  the  senate  as  a  private  member;  was 
fiequently  seen  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  an  as- 
sessor, as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  as  a 
rtator.  To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with 
title  of  matter,  **lnmi\%  me  not,"  he  said, 
**with  that  odious  appellation.  I  am  the  master 
of  my  slaves^  general  of  the  amy,  and  no  more 
than  prince,  or  firrt  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and 
people."  He  took  the  title  of  Augustus  only  in 
his  correspondence  with  foreig[n  powers.  In  all 
his  addresses,  whether  to  particular  membera  of 
the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  large,  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  respectful  and  cuurteoos.  When 
engaged  in  debute^  he  endeavoured  to  qualify 
oontnidiction.or  difference  of  opinion  widi  respect 
and  regret.  To  a  senator,  named  Haterius,  on 
aome  such  occasion,  he  sud,  "1  hope  you  win 
forgive  me,  if,  in  my  duty  ift  a  senator,  I  differ 
from  you  somewhat  too  freely."  At  a  meetinj^ 
of  the  senate,  in  referring  some  matter  to  their 
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dedaaoB,  he  oondoded  with  thae 
formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it 
person  you  have  intrasled  with  so 
of  the  public  afiaiii,  to  conoder  Simaclf  as  tki 
servant  of  thir  assranblv,  as  the  aw-vnnt  o£  the 
people,  and  of  every  individual ;  aor  do  I  repe^ 
me  of  this  saying ;  for  I  have  found  jrao,  and  sbl 
find  you,  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  nianiis" 
He  aifedted  a  oontinuu  deference  to  ther  jmdg- 
ment  on  every  aubjeot,  whether  of  poliGy, 
noe,  or  fovcign  eorrespondenoe ;  even  oeemi 

wait  for  their  ordera  in  what  concerned  the 

mand  of  the  army,  and  pretended  to  be  dkpfcaMil. 
when  ofiicersj  employed  in  the  previnoca,  mait 
their  report  directly  to  bimael^  withcmt  coiubb> 
nicating  the  subject  of  their  deapatchea  Sum  to 
the  senate. 

With  these  popular  aita^  which  the  arnaliai 
indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  eckaowledy- 
ment  of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  adminiptn- 
tion  in  many  things  worthy  of  a  wise  end  exe» 
plary  prince,  indulged  the  people  in  the  feeedooi 
of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  eoenatanvd, 
saying,  that  **in  a  free  country,  the  oiind  ass 
the  tongue  should  ba  ftee."  To  thoea  «bo 
brought  nim  information  of  any  slander  spoken 
of  himself,  he  affected  indifference.  **lt  voa 
mind  such  accusations  as  these,"  he  would  sav, 
**  there  wiM  be  no  end  of  them."  He  gave  a 
ready  hearing  and  rrdress  to  all  the  complsiM 
that  were  miSle  to  him  fraq  the  paovinces,  soi 
carefblly  limited  the  exactions  oJF  hie  offioeis 
wiihin  the  bounds  of  established  and  ofdinaiy 
fees.*  To  persons  suflMng  by  fiie,  earthquake^ 
or  other  public  calamities,  to  the  families  of  da- 
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cayed  aenaton^  to  the  cluldren  of  tbose  who  had 
bequeathed  him  their  eatate*  by  will,  he  waa  mu- 
nihcent  aod  liheral ;  took  effectual  meaaurea  to 
supoveaa  the  banditti,  which,  from  the  time  uf  the 
(dvii  warsi  atill  tnfeated  the  country }  and  endea- 
voured to  diminiah  that  constant  aouroe  of  cor- 
ruption, the  idleneaa  which  the  people  contracted 
in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  aiiowa  and  of 
public  entertainments.  He  gave  an  abatement  of 
some  t^xea  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  late 
emperor,  and  in  particular,  mitifintcd  the  penalties 
which  had  been  erroneously  tnfiicled  on  celibacy. 
Tiberius  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  ae- 
verities  employed  bv  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  onl^  to  multiply  the  evils  of  the 
times,  without  administering  any  effectual  remedy 
to  that  which  was  complained  of.  But  what,  in 
this  enumeration  of  ezamplea  of  his  political  con- 
duct, would  have  done  him  most  honour,  had  he 
continued  to  support  it  in  the  subaeqoent  part  of 
his  reign,  was  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
lejected  many  frivoloiis  aecusationa  which  were 
brought  against  the  unwary  by  his  own  flattor- 
erS|  or  by  the  mercenary  inmrmers  who  b^gan  to 
awarm  ^  his  time. 

In  respect  to  criminal  praeecutiona,  the  change 
of  government,  which  took  dace  at  Rome,  had, 
without  altering  the  legal  torms,  made  a  &tal 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  laws,  and  served  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  be  bid  in 
the  freest  establishmenta ;  and  that  when  the  cha- 
racten  of  men  are  changed,  the  worat  abuse  may 
proceed  from  the  best  inatitutions.* 

^  The  securities  of  majesty,  or  the  restramts  pro> 
Tided  agaiust  treasonable  practices^  were  principal 
objects  in  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  crimes* 
against  which  those  restraints  were  provided, 
were,  in  leality,  a  tre«paas  on  the  majeaty  of  the 
commonwealth,  including  rebellion,  breach  of 
public  trust,  betraying  the  forces  of  the  state  to 
Its  enemies,  or  violating  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  These  were 
justly  reputed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  public  crimes,  and  might  be  prose 
cuted  by  any  eitizen,  though  not  particularly  in- 
teiesteu  inthe  issue  of  the  triaL 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution  of 
public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty ;  and  the 
character  of  an  inibrmer,  bringing  to  light  what 
offended  the  commonwealth,  though  in  aome  in- 
stances  invidious,  was  not  reckoned  dishonour* 
able.^  In  this  character  the  most  ivspectable  and 
popular  citisena  eometimea  braved  the  resentment 
of  the  must  powerful  oSenders,  or,  when  engaged 
in  private  enmilies,  sought  thdr  revenge,  with- 
out incurring  any  dishonour  as  informer^  by 
raising  prosecutions  on  a  public  account.* 

Tbe  mere  permission,  however,  to  become  a 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  this 
character,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to  oh- 
tein  prosecution^  or  to  prevail  upon  penons^  not 
calleu  upon  by  aome  material  interest,  to  engage 
in  so  arduous  and  often  so  dangerous  a  task,  as 
that  of  urging  to  justice  offeudeiSi  who  were 
powerfully  supported   by  their  fortunes,  their 
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raiik,orthe  number  oftbeiradherefibi  and  fnmdc 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  lepubiic,  therefoie^  a» 
the  ardour  of  seal  for  the  commonwealth  was 
supposed  to  wax  cold,  and  motives  of  ambitioii 
and  interest  were  required  in  aid  of  public  virtue, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  convicted  a  person 
of  any  public  crime  incurring  degradation  or  for- 
feiture, should  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dig- 
nity, whether  of  citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from 
which  the  criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even 
this  consideration  should  not  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite tfrosecutors,  it  waa  enacted,  that  a  fourth  jpart 
of  the  estate  of  the*  person  convicted  should  be 
joined  to  the  reward. 

The  office  of  an  accuser,  supported  by  k  pure 
ooBcem  for  the  public  safety,  was  commendable} 
but  proceeding,  in  any  degree,  upon  mercenary 
motives,  even  under  the  repul>tic,  when  the  cause 
to  be  supported  waa  the  majesty  of  the  state  it* 
aelf,  must  have  become,  in  a  high  degree,  odious 
and  contemptible ;  but  under  the  preaent  ffovero- 
ment,  when  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  so  much 
chansed,  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  though 
disguised  under  the  ancient  forma  and  titles^  waa^ 
in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detestable. 

Under  the  estabKsbment  of  Augustus,  the  idea 
of  majesty  was  transferred  from  the  state  itaelf 
to  the  emperor;  and  the  principal  object  of  the 
law  being  to  guard  his  person,  not  only  bis  safety 
and  the  authority  of  his  goveminent,  but  his 
most  private  concerns,  made  a  part  in  the  majes- 
ty which  was  to  be  preserved.  Whatever  mi(Jied 
disrespect,  whatever  alarmed  his  jealousy,  or  in- 
terfered with  his  caprice,  even  intrigues  of  de- 
bauch with  women  ot  his  fkmdyt  were  constructed 
aa  treason.  Under  a  continuation  of  thia  govern- 
ment, the  evil  was  inflamed  by  the  pretended 
seal  of  apies  and  informera,  who^  partly  to  psT 
their  court,  and  partly  to  merit  the  rewards  which 
were  pronused  from  the  confiscation  of  estetes^ 
endeavoui«d  to  keep  on  foot  a  continual  inquisi- 
tion, in  which  they  brought  to  trial  the  most  tri- 
vial indiscretions,  aa  well  as  more  resl  oflenees^ 
against  the  person,  authority,  or  dignity  of  tha 
prince.  The  swarma  of  such  persona  who  haunt- 
ed the  steps  of  the  unwary,  and  filled  the  senate 
and  the  oouita  of  justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous 
prosecutions ;  in  which,  bg  interesting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  emperor,  they  endeavound  to  make 
him  a  party,  was  one  </the  most  grievous  dfu 
cumstances  attending  the  kte  revoTutioa  of  go- 
vernment 

Tiberius,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of  the 
esteblisbment  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  his 
own  temper,  which  was  sufficiently  prompt  and 
sanguinary  in  preventing  attempto  on  hia  person^ 
or  on  his  government,  had  the  honour,  during 
the  first  yeare  of  his  reign,  in  some  meaaure,  to 
withstand  thia  torrent,  and  to  treat  many  friv»> 
loua  accusations  with  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
tempt. A  senator  of  the  name  of  FaJenius,  being 
accused  of  having  included,  with  other  furniture 
in  the  sale  of  his  home,  a  statue  of  Augustus  i^ 
another,  of  the  name  of  Rubriusi  being  aocuaed 


9  It  is  sufflclentty  known,  that,  in  the  heathen  ssf- 
tholofy,  a  piece  anions  the  fods  was  sosMtimss  sd»- 
ferrad  on  mortal  men ;  tliat  an  apotheosis  waa  little 
more  than  canonisation  is  in  latsr  tini'^;  and  that 
this  honour  liaving  k«en  oonfdrred  on  Aufustus.  hJa 
name  aad  his  status  weis  raaksd  amoag  thoas  of  tha 
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of  ht^ing  taken  a  &lw  oath  by  the  name  of  Au- 
gustas; and  Ghmnhii  Maroelloii  being  aocuaed 
of  having  taken  the  head  from  a  statue  of  that 
price,  in  order  to  subatitate  a  head  of  Tiberius 
m  place  of  it,  a  manner  of  piying  his  court  Tather 
ridtcuknis  than  criminal ;  m  these  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in 
^lery  liberal  and  manly  terms.  On  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  acainst  Fale- 
nius,  '*My  &ther,"  he  said,  "was deified,  that 
his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguaxd  and  a  protec- 
tion, not  a  snare  to  the  people.  His  image  may, 
no  doubt,  be  included,  wita  those  of  t&  other 
gods,  as  part  in  the  fumituro  of  a  house  that  is 
sold."  With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Robrios,  he  observed,  that  "if  any  one  swear, 
and  is  perjured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever 
be  the  god  whose  name  u  pro&ned.  Augustus 
is  no  more  to.be  regarded,  in  this  matter,  than 
Jupiter;  and  either  of  these  ^ods,  if  oflfended, 
can  avenge  himself"^  The  third  offence,  or  the 
shifting  of  heads  from  one  statue  to  another,' 
beinff  considered  as  a  mockery  of  that  adulation 
whidi  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to  an- 
other in  the  succession  of  princes,  and  as  some 
d^ree  of  ridicule  on  the  prince  himself,  was  not 
so  Mttly  forgiven;  though,  for  the  present,  over- 
looked, it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  of  future  re- 
sentment • 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  so 
popular,  and  in  many  particolarB  so  worthy  of 
empire,  it  is  observed,  that  its  effects  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
eipected,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  empeior  the 
favourable  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he  aspired. 
His  manner,  even  when  be  affected  humanity 
and  condescension,  was  ungracious  and  alarm- 
ing; and,  notwithstanding  any  appearances  to 
tho  contrary,  his  real  character  was  supposed  to 
be  malicious  and  cruel.  It  b  said,  that  in  the 
inidst  of  the  hypocrisy  and  disoraulation  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  disffuise  himself  before  his 
accession,  he  made  some  sfips  which  betrayed  the 
reality  of  this  disposition ;  and  that  he  had  been 
surprisod  into  acts  of  insolence  and  severity,  in 
whichy  by  mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with 
cruelty,  he  had  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a 
merciless  nature.  For  the  present  it  was  ob- 
served, that  his  overacting  the  part  of  popularity, 
the  ridiculous  tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  se- 
nate in  requiring  at  once  tbe  affectation  of  freedom 
and  the  grossest  servility ;  that  the  farce  of  affect- 
inff  reluctance  in  accepting  of  a  ffovernment 
which  he  had  previously  secured  with  the  great- 
est care ;  the  ridicule  of  dividing  in  the  senate, 
or  giving'his  vote  with  the  minority,  when  a  re- 
solution was  to  be  taken  in  &vour  of  himself, 
served  to  join  mockery  and  insult  to  the  weight 
of  hb  usurpation;  that  even  his  aflectation  of 
popularity,  for  the  most  part,  increased  the  ter^ 
rora  of  his  government;  tnat  his  presence  in  the 
courts  of  justice  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  discretionary  power  wfaidi 
he  assumed,  of  mitigating  or  reverting  sentences, 
and  cf  dbpensiag  with  Giws,  under  pretence  of 
correcting  their  general  tendency  by  seasonable 
exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  preten- 
sbns  to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitation  of 
Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 

•  —  - 
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But  in  whatever  sense  the  fk^omsMe  wmg- 
anoe^  which  presented  theuiacNca  m  the  Bm- 
ning  of  this  rem,  were  to  be  immpfcted,  ttn 
were  no  jnore  than  temporaiy,  and,  in  the  nmi- 
nen  of  this  prince,  flave  waj  to  the  gruwiiig  » 
perity  of  age,  or  to  Uie  preaain|ilaoii  whaA  ted 
place  in  his  mind,  upon  tbe  reoDOval  of  a  pema 
whom  he  oonsideica  as  a  dasgcvoiia  lival,  ssd 
whO)  incaaeof  any  puhUcdiaooiiteiit,  migfathtiv 
been  made  the  instrument  of  overturuu^  Ib  fo> 
vemment 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Oennaiiieilai^  the  ttopa 
of  Tibenus,  which  had  probably  gained  atrei^ 
from  restraint,  broke  forth  in  many  anci  iai 
alarming  effects.  His  vigilance^  hitbefto  hntti 
to  one  object,  and  his  jeaJoosy,  directed  wgum 
a  single  person,  now  found  a  mnllipliciiy  of  «*• 
jects  on  which,  with  less  disguise  or  leauw,  le 
exert  their  force. 

Among  the  particulan  in  which  the  empoic 
in  the  first  period  of  his  nign,  impoaed  the  gnat- 
eat  violence  on  his  own  dispo«tk>ii,  we  may  recksi 
tbe  openness  and  acceaability  which,  wsh  t 
temper  natorally  dark  and  neorvcd,  he  aflatttd 
to  maintain  with  the  people ;  and  one  of  the  ps- 
cipal  circumstancea,  pratiably,  in  which  be  fK> 
posed  to  indulge  himself,  on  his  being  reiewd 
from  his  feara  of  Oermanicosi  was  in  letiriai 
from  the  public  view,  and  in  eluding  the  ofasfm- 
tion  of  persons  whom  he  considered  aa  spies  on  Is 
actions.  In  the  eiffhth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  tk 
second  year  after  tiie  death  of  Qennaniem,  hariaf 
associated  his  son  Drosus  with  himaelf  in  tbe 
consulate,  aiid  leaving  him  in  the  adi. 
of  af&ura  in  the  city,  he  withdrew  for 
into  Campania,  meditating,  as  Tacitus 
a  more  entire  and  continued  retreat.  Daring  dtf 
two  first  yean  after  his  accession  he  had  confiiM^ 
himself  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  lemaimd  ■ 
the  city,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whenor  be 
was  to  observe  and  prevent  all  desiena  thM  mipil 
be  formed  on  his  government  Ai&r  thoae  yeui 
were  passed,  he  made  some  excnraiona  to  And* 
um,'  and  other  towns  or  villagea  on  the  sbbk 
coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  distance.  la  of 
der,  however,  thqt  the  provincial  offioen  nitk 
not  think  themselves  altogether  secure  fniDBE 
personal  inspection,  he  frequently,  even  dumf 
this  period,  affected  a  purpose  to  visit  the  moit 
distant  parts  of  the  empire;  ordered  his  eqni- 
paees^  placed  changes  of  horses  and  carriifs^ 
and  permitted  the  usual  sacrificea  to  be  oflM 
up  for  his  safe  return ;  hint  always,  fiw  aooae  sps- 
aous  reason,  delayed  the  execution  of  Ins  pR* 
tended  design.  After  havinff,  in  this  manner,  kt 
some  time  amused  the  worlcl,  and,  by  the  repeo- 
tion  of  tbeee  and  other  artifioeS|  fomiabed  a  by 
to  the  secret  of  his  own  conduct;  hia  myslwiei 
for  the  most  part,  became  extremely  plain,  eni 
bis  true  intentions  easily  perceived,  merely  be- 
cause he  never  spoke  truth. 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endca^vomed  l» 
debar  the  people  from  all  access  to  his  person,  and 
to  seclude  himself  from  puUk  view,  he  selected 
as  a  proper  instrument  of  his  power,  and,  in  a^ 
pearance,  as  an  object  of  his  most  implidt  eou* 
dence^  JElius  Sejanus,  who  baa  Iwen  already 
mentioned,  as  accompanying  his  son  Dnisus  ob 
his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions  in  Pummul 
This  person,  supposed  to  have  no  dangeroos  pts- 
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tenMom,  or  tfaongli  false  to  othen,  loppcMed  tnie 
to  his  master,  be  had  placed  at  tbe  head  of  hb 
guards  or  prstoriaD  bands,  and  distingaished  him 
with  a  degree  of  affection  and  confidence  hitherto 
^thont  example  in  any  former  part  of  his  life. 
This  being  the  first  of  bis  intimate  connexions^ 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motive,  it  did  not  ad- 
mit of  competition  or  participation,  and  rendered 
a  person,  who  was  dark  and  impenetrable  to 
every  one  else,  open  and  communicative  to  this 
&vourite  alone. 

Sejanas  is  described  by  Tacitos  as  of  a  baxdy 
and  inde&tigable  constitutbn  of  body ;  of  a  bold 
spirit  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 
ffuiaed  under  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
described  as  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 
concealing  his  own  vices,  and  of  an  insidious 
fienetration  in  prying  into  those  of  others ;  versa- 
tile in  his  manners,  and  either  careless  and  pro- 
fuse, or  vigilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occasion ; 
insolent  to  those  over  whom  be  hod  any  advan- 
tage, but  fiiwning  where  he  was  the  inferior,  or 
hiul  an  interest  to  gain.  In  his  youth  he  had 
attached  himself  to  Caius  Cesar,  the  adopted  son 
of  Augustus;  and  afterwards  succeeding  Disown 
fiither^in  the  station  which  he  now  occupied  at 
tbe  head  of  the  prnlorian  bands,  seemed  to  im- 
prove the  access  which  this  situation  gave  him  to 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  into  sn  ascendant  over 
liis  mind. 

One  cH  the  first  or  most  observable  signs  of  tbe 
great  elevation  of  Sejanu^  was  the  proposed 
marriage  of  lus  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
dius, uie  brother  of  Oermanicus;  a  perron, 
though  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
at  court,  yet  neariy  relat«l  to  the  emperor ;  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events^  himself  destined  to«soend 
the  imperial  throne. 

Sejanus  being  thus  pointed  out  as  favourite, 
by  a  mark  of  honour  wtiich  tended  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficadous,  to  establish  bis  power.  For  this 

Eurpose  be  employed  his  cr^t  in  filling  up  with 
is  own  creatures^  as  last  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  prstorian  bands,  the  legions,  and  every  civil 
as  well  as  military  department  in  the  state; 
knowing  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
rity on  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  d- 
vihan,  the  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its 
principal  instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded 
entirety  on  force,  its  nunisten  are  soldien  of  for- 
tune, and  its  powen  rest  chiefly  with  those  mili- 
tary bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
or  who  surround  the  person  of  the  prince.  This 
adventurer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the  head 
of  this  powerful  department,  studied  every  method 
to  concentrate  its  torce,  and  to  secure  in  his  own 
penon  the  direction  of  it  To  thu  motive  is  im- 
puted the  change  which  he  now  made  in  the 
manner  of  disposing:  of  tbe  pnetorian  bands. 
These  troops  were  liitherto  quartered  on  the 
dtizens,  or  distributed  in  the  viUa|^  round  the 
walls  qX  the  dty,\apprehending,  it  is  allesed,  that 
they  might,  in  that  way  of  life,  imbibe  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people^  and  become  part  of  the  &mi- 
lies  with  whom  they  were  mixed,  he  penoaded 
the  emperor  to  detach  them  from  that  society ; 
and,  under  the  ordinary  pretence  of  having  the 
eohoits  together,  and  more  under  the  eye  of  their 
offioen^  erected  a  dtadel  and  banracks  for  their 
leception ;  in  this  manner  eatablishing  in  Rome 
itMl(  or  oontiguoas  to  its  walls^  a  fortress  from 


which  he  eould  command  the  dty,  and  emploT 
the  professional  prejudices  of  those  who  occupied 
this  garrison,  most  effectually  against  every  per- 
son Slat  was  supposed  disaffected  to  his  person. 
In  this.disposition,  whatever  may  have  been  Che 
object  of  i^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pnetorian 
bands  became  more  detached  from  the  people^ 
and  that  the  foree  and  presumptiun  of  tnis  for- 
D^dable  body  became  more  tremendous  to  tbe 
other  parts  df  the  empire,  and  even  to  the  emperor 
himself. 

As  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
confidence  in  the  muiister,  and  enabled  him  to 
employ  all  the  >  powen  of  the  empire  in  support 
of  has  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resentments 
of  the  favourite  became  equally  fetal  with  those 
of  his  master,  and  being  more  numerous,  involved 
the  government  of  the  emperor  in  perpetual  ani- 
mosities, prosecutions,  ano  cruelties,  which  msy 
have,  for  the  present,  gratified  his  severe  and 
ieabus  temper,  but  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
dudve  to  his  intprest 

Under  the  influence  of  this  connexion,  joined 
to  bis  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  ear 
to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informers,  who  brought 
accusations  against  peBwns  in  any  degree  ob- 
noxious or  unacceptable  to  himself  or  to  his  fe' 
vourite.  In  this  predicsment,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  persons  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  fevour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 
consftdered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  either, 
were  the  prindpal  sufferers.  Tbe  perpetual  in- 
quisition to  which  they  were  expoeeo,  and  which 
makes  a  prindpal  artide  in  the  hirtory  of  this 
and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  rourt,  by  the  > 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  examples,  become 
an  object  of  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indignation  or 
pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  been  true  of 
this  emperor,  that  even  his  character,  though  in 
itself  suflkiently  odious,  may,  for  some  time  at 
least,  have  incurred  additional  detestation,  from 
his  having  committed  his  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  servant,  who  multiplied  the  erron  of 
his  government,  or  gave  them  the  directions  of 
passmns  more  numerous  or  less  liberal  than  even 
those  of  the  master. 

As  Sejanus  was  most  vigilant  and  jealous  in 
exacting  observancesj  it  beome  more  dangerous 
to  neglect  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtship 
was  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  the  retalnera  of 
the  pahuoe,  by  the  senate,  by  the  army,  and  by 
tbe  people,  more  assiduous  than  even  that  which 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every  spe 
des  M  flattery ;  in  pubUc,  honorary  decrees,  were 
invented  vto  gratify  ois  vanity.  Tne  anniversary 
of  his  birth  was  joined  to  the  festivals  of  the  year. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public  pravera ; 
and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with  ad- 
dresses of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  senate, 
from  the  equestrian  order,  or  from  any  other 
public  descnption  of  men,  compliments  were  at  , 
the  same  time  sent  to  his  fevounte.  The  efiS^ies 
of  both  were  carried  together  among  the  ensigns 
of  the  IjBjgions,  and  thdr  statues  were  grouped  to- 
gether m  the  street^.  Women  of  every  ruik 
Uiought.  themselves  honoured  by  the  addresses  of 
tltis  fortunate  man,  and  became  the  tools  of  his 
ambition,  or  the  prostitutes  of  his  pleasure.  By 
debauching  the  wife,-  he  sometimes  obtained  in- 
telligenoe  what  were  the  designs  or  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  the  husband;  and  by  encooiaging  the 
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Md  of  0piM  md  infernMni)  wiio  were  now  b^ 
eonw  the  frfourite  retainen  of  the  ooait,  he  wm 
enabled  to  prj  into  the  actions  of  everv  citizen, 
and  |o  watch  all  the  fymptome  of  disafTectboto 
the  emppror  or  to  hioMeif.  lofoxicated  with  the 
cztraiMrdinary  drcamitanoea  of  his  fortune,  it  is 
piohable  that  he  thought  himaelf  placed  within 
leach  of  the  e  npirp,  and  measared  his  conse- 
qaenoe  wMi  that  of  the  penons  who  apparentlj 
stood  before  him  in  their  pretensions  to  this  ele- 
vation. The  present  emperur  himself  had  sac- 
eeeded  to  the  niovemment^  not  by  his  birth,  but 
merely  by  having  survived  every  person  on  whom 
his  pradoeessor  could  rely  for  support,  or  through 
whom,  by  any  line  of  inneritance,  he  could  tram^ 
mit  his  power.  Pointed  out  b?  mere  accident  to 
the  choice  of  Aogostus^  he  had  been  first  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Caaar,  and  afterwanis  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire. 

SejanuB  compiited  that  he  himself  was  already 
possessed  of  more  favour  with  the  reiffninff  em- 
peror than  Tiberius  ever  had  enjoyed  with  the 
person  to  whom  be  succeeded ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  farther  pnigress  of  his  fortune 
too  arduous  or  difficult  for  him  to  undertake. 
The  conduct  of  the  yowig  princes  towards  him 
had  been  provoking,  and  seemed  to  justify  hisre- 
aentment  They  oore  with  impatience  the  in- 
trosioo  of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's  &voar. 
Drusos  in  particular  was  frequently  heard  to 
complain,  that  hu  &ther  had  chosen  a  ftvourite 
to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  madea  stianger 
little  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  empire ;  that 
the  steps  which  remiined  for  Sejanus  to  make  to 
this  elevation  were  not  so  many,  nor  so  difficult, 
as  those  he  had  already  made.  **  And  we  must 
rely,"  he  said,  "on  the  modealy  of  this  man  for 
the  bounds  he  may  think  proper  to  set  to  his  far- 
ther pretensions." 

This  favoarite  had  already  formed  an  intrigue 
with  Li  via,  or  Liviila,  the  sister  of  Gkrmanicos, 
roirried  to  Drusus.  By  this  intelligence  with  the 
wife,  he  had  notice  of  what  paned  m  the  conver- 
sations of  the  husband ;  and,  in  concert  with  this 
abandoned  woman,  determined  to  remove  a  per- 
son from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  tear.  They 
took  into  their  confidence,  for  this  purpose,  Eode- 
mus,  a  physician,  who^  under  p!retenoe  of  his 

Erofession,  had  a  frequent  and  a  secret  access  to 
liviila ;  and,  after  some  hesitiaion,  and  frequent 
change  of  their  counsels,  they  found  mearn,  by 
the  hands  of  one  Ligdus,  a  eunuch,  to  administer 
poison  to  the  prince,  of  which  he  died.  The 
cause  of  his  death,  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
daring  crime,  were  not  knowa.  till  about  eight 
years  afterwardii. 

In  the  mean  time  Sejanus,  encouni^  by  the 
success  of  bis  first  attemut,  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  w^y ;  and,  in  con- 
ceit with  Liviila,  with  whom  he  had  already 
Uved  in  habits  of  adultery,  he  waited  for  a  decent 
interval  to  propose  himself  to  the  emperor  as  a 
husband  for  the  widow  of  bis  son. 

Tiberius,  although  he  had,  by  hisdeoeaaed  aon, 
a  grandson  of  his  own  name;  yet  this  young 
man  being  still  under  age,  he  tnought  proper, 
^upon  the  breach  which  had  recently  neen  nuule 
in  his  fiunily,  to  bring  forward  the  two  elder  sons 
of  Qermameus,  Nero  and  Druaus,  whom  he  pre- 
aented  to  the  senate,  aa  the  great-grand-childlren 
of  Augustui^  and  the  future  sttpprateof  the  com- 


monwealth.  •«Tbese,»  heanid, 
self  to  the  young  men,  "are  your  fiatlmm.  Swi 
is  the  oonJition  of  your  birth,  that  wtiatrvcrcia 
cerns  you,  whether  good  or  evil,  moat  mfftrt  vm 
empire."  It  b  however  fingolsir,  that  this  aperA 
made  in  behalf  of  the  aons  ol  G^emMiiraa,  ss- 
pears  to'have  awakened  the  jcalovMv  of  rbe  ^ 
son  who  made  it  Observing  tbaift 
were  moved  with  theae  expvvaaioiia,  and 
posing  that  the  tendemeaa  wbieh 
the  sons,  was  a  remainder  of  that  pofwlar 
whKh,  in  the  fiither,  had  given  htm 
eaainess,  he  appeared  to  be  sudcienij 
and,  as  if  he  had  been  reproartied  vrith  iimuJif 
himself  into  a  station  which  the  wrorM  wislied  a 
have  reserved  fur  the  parent  of  tbeae  young  wt% 
he  proceeded  to  counteract  hia  own  appivbeiMKa 
witti  his  usual  afiectation  -of  hamility  and  mads^ 
ration.  **  I  beseech  you,*'  he  said  to  the  seast^ 
"that  I  may  be  altowed,  at  a  proper  tune,  to  n- 
sign  the  empire."  And  as  he  wwa  always  ^ 
trusted,  and  had  the  worst  cooetroction  pot  a 
his  wonls,  these  were  supposed  to  he  the  eipws- 
sions  of  mere  embonassment,  and  that  he  wasa 
reality  mortified  with  the  demonatiatiaiia  of  jcv 
which  were  given  on  this  appaieiu  fiatuiaikai  d 
the  family  or  a  favourite  unnee. 

Sejanus^  who  bore  vrith  rreat  inpntieBer  tke 
admissbn  of  new  rivals  in  Dm  waj  of  his  aab- 
Uon,  improved  these  drctmistaiices  in  the  aaa- 
ner  which  he  knew  to  be  moat  eflectaal  t? 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousy,  and  to  infiaar 
the  animosity  already  subsistiog  betwixt  the  «■> 
press  Livia  and  Agnppina,  the  widow  of  G0> 
manicus,  and  the  mother  of  theae  yoong  aa 
The  effect  of  his  artifices  and  inain  nations  (fs* 
rating  on  the  distrustful  mind  of  the  empnw 
first  appeared  in  the  destruction  of  DMny  prrwai 
who  had  been  attached  to  Germaiuen^  aad  aks 
still  adhered  to  his  fiimily ;  and  afterwaurds  in  ikt 
ruin  of  Agrippina  herself  and  in  the  death  d 
the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

The  passions  of  jealousy  and  diotmst,  hj  wlack 
the  mind  of  Tiberioi  was  secretiy  devoured,  M 
which  he  had  endeayoured  to  conceal  in  the  kh 
mer  part  of  his  life,  instead  of  abating  In  prapiV' 
tion  -as  he  became  secure,  only  &eame  Im 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  efiecto  againi 
thme  who  happened  to  be  the  ohjecta  of  thrm 
Me  listened  without  reserve  to  every  spy  or  is- 
former,  and,  under  tlie^  pretence  of  treason,  di- 
rected prosecutions  against  every  penon  in  taf 
degree  ezpoaed  to  auspicion. 

Under  aoch  prooecutions  the  ac^usud,  bsvinf 
no  hopes  to  escape  fitm  a  charge  in  which  ike 
passions  of  the  sovereign  were  engaged  agaiMt 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  most  part,  to  prevent 
by  a  voluntary  death  the  confisration  of  their 
estates.  And  this  direful  neoearity,  fireqneatlf 
repeated,  being  imputed  to  the  mereiless  policy 
or  sunestion  of  Seianus,  instead  of  dnwiaf 
upon  him  public  maiics  of  indignation  or  hatiej 
greatly  increased  the  court  winch  was  paid  to  hia^ 
and  multi|jlied  the  profeasiona  of  pamic  rrgani 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  soi^ 
for  security  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  quaiter  ia 
which  they  surely  are  not  to  be  found,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  most  innocent  objtcto  of  his 
suspicion,  felt  his  odious  poosMMi  of  joikMay  ripea 
into  a  ^neral  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  dishk^ 
in  partKolar,  to  those  peraMis  who  had  been  Iks 
instraoiBnta  of  hia  diitottsti  and  with  aa  ivcniQa 
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to  the  very  phoe  at  which  he  had  multiplied  its 
cruel  elTects.  CoiuctoOi  of  what  he  endeayouied 
to  conceal)  and  of  what  men  were  able  to  pene- 
trate, he  waa  jealous  of  every  pryinff  look,  and 
detested  every  person  whom  he  thougnt  qualified 
to  distinguish^  truth  from  appearances.  At  one 
time,  he  received  the  crowd  of  informers  who 
haunted  his  court,  as  the  most  acceptable  D)em- 
bers  of  it ;  at  other  timeSf  he  abh^orred  them  as 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character,  and  who^ 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
government,  were  practising  upon  his  weakness. 
After  havine  resuJed  coostantlv  in  the  city  for 
nan  J  years,  he  began  to  multiply  aiid  to  prolong 
his  visits  to  some  of  his  favourite  retreats  in  the 
oountr^r,  placed  jsruards  wherever  he  went,  to  keep 
the  curious  multitude  at  a  distance,  declined  the 
attendance  of  those  who  wished  to  pay  their 
court,  and  was  accessible. only  to  hb  favourite 
minister. 

Spjanus,  still  appearing  to  rise  in  the  confidence 
of  his  master  on  toe  ruin  of  every  one  else,  ven- 
tured according  to  the  agreement  k>ng  since 
made  with  Liv^  to  propose  himself  to  the  em- 
peror as  second  husband  to  the  widow  of  his  son. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Tiberias  to  require,  even 
from  persons  who  had  daily  access  to  him,  that 
every  proposal  the^  made  should  be  put  in  writr 
ing ;  and  it  was  his  practice  likewise  to  give  an- 
swers in  the  same  form.  Sejanus  accordingly 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  roilowing  purpose  : 
"  That  he  had  been  so  k>ng  aocuston^  to  look 
up  to  Augustus  for  protection,  and  to  Tiberius 
for  every  effect  of  munificence  and  goodness^ 
that  his  wishes  and  his  prayers  were  carried  to 
them  more  directly  than  even  to  the  gods  them- 
selves ;  that  the  splendour  of  lush  fortune  had 
no  charms  for  him ;  that  his  delights  were  in  the 
cares  and  toils  of  a  soldier  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  emperor's  person ;  that  he  had  never- 
theless already  attained  to  the  highest  honours  in 
the  alliance  of  his  femily  with  that  of  Gsssar;' 
and  from  thence  probably  arose  the  &ither  hopes 
which  he  ventured  to  conceite.  Augustus,  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  marriage  of  ms  daughter, 
had  condescended  to  think  of  a  Roman  knight 
If  a  husband,  therefore,  should  be  thought  offer 
livilla,  might  he  not  presume  to  hope  that  the 
emperor  would  not  overlook  a  person  so  pro- 
foundly attached  to  him,  who  coveted  nothing, 
on  this  occasion^  besides  the  honour  of  being  cho- 
sen into  this  high  connexion,  and  who  had  no 
ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  his  trust  as  a  guard 
to  the  sacred  person  of  his  master.  For  himself 
he  was  willing  to  perish  whenever  the  emperor 
should  cease  to  protect  him ;  but  his  family  hadj 
many  enemies,  and  needed  to  be  raised  into  aom^ 
such  place  of  advantage^  where  they  might  be 
less  exposed  to  the  haugh^  and  imperious  msuits 
of  Agnppina  and  her  ofispring."^ 

In  answer  to  this  memorial  the  emj^ror  ac- 
knowledged the  merits  of  his  mvourite;  but  did 
not  ^ve  hbn  any  encouiagement  on  the  subject 
of  his  request  "  Princes^"  he  ni^ ."  were  not, 
tike  private  men,  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinationa,  but  must  consult  ths  opinion  of  the 
world ;  and  observed,  that,  umfer  this  rastrunt, 
he  must,  for  the  presenti  suppress  what  he  was 
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most  inclined  to  reply.  That  Uvilla  might  de- 
termine for  herself  whether,  having  beeil  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  she  was  to  accept  of  a  second 
husband ;  or  if  she  had  any  doubts  in  the  matter, 
she  might  consult  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother, fitter  counsellors  on  that  occasion  than 
he  could  pretend  to  be ;  that  the  marriage  which 
Sejanos  proposed  for  himself  would  not  allay  the 
malice  of  Agriopina,  but  mther  inflame  it,  and  di- 
vide the  family  of  Csiwr  into  parties ;  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him,  if  he  should  form 
this  alliance,  to  remain  in  his  present  condition : 
that  Augustus,  in  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
a  husband  for  his  own  daughter,  bpcause  he 
wished  for  a  aon-in-law  whose  pretensions  were 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  public  jpeace,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  on  some  penons  of  equestrian  rank ; 
but  that  the  example,  nevertheless,  was  against 
Sejanus;  for  Augustus  did  not  actually  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  Roman  knight,  but  fhst  to 
Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  himself.'*  He  con- 
cludra  with  insinuatms  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  friend ;  owned  &t  there  was  nothing  too 
high  for  his  merits;  und  his. opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter, he  said,  he  should  in  a  proper  time  make 
known  to  the  senate  and  to  thd  peopla* 

Sejanus  was  alarmed  by  this  intncale  and  am- 
biguous answer,^  and  dreaded  a  change  of  his 
master's  disposition.    He  had  hitherto  excluded 
every  comp^ltor  from  the  emperor's  favour ;  but 
a  temper  so  prone  to  suspicion,  he  knew  could 
be  easily  turned  against  him,  and  would  receive 
encouragement  from  numbers,  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  first  signs  of  distrust    For  these 
reasons^  he  !■  said  at  this  time  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  persuading  Tiberius  to  remove  from 
the  city.    When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted  that, 
by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the  bearers  ' 
of  all  expresses  and  messages,  lie  might  be  mas- 
ter of  the  emperor's correspoodence,  andprevent 
the  access  of  every  suspicious  person.  Wtth-thie 
view  he  exaggerated  tn^  troubles  to  which  tbe 
sovereign  was  exposed  ^  Rome ;  molested  with 
trifles,  and  crowdaX' '^^rtver  he  went,  with 
multitudes  of  idle  pt  importunate  people ;  magni- 
fying, at  tbe  same^me,  the  pleasures  orretirrment 
where  free  fropf  the  disgust  and  the  avocation  of 
inferior  objec*^  be  might  bestow  his  attention  on 
the  conduct  and  result  of  afiairs  that  were  worthy 
of  his  ncJiitoe, 

Wh^ver  effect  we  may  suppoie  the  lepre- 
sentafuans  of  Sejanus  to  have  had  in  persuading 
the  ismpAor  to  retire  from  Rome,  it  is  probable 
tbAt,  in  forming  this  resolution,  still  more  was 
^wing  to  his  own  temper.  Though  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  his  family/ 
Tiberius  had  not  any  share  of  that  vanity  which 
leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and  persons 
in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  the  gra- 
tification  of  hb  appetites,  and  joining  hypocrisy 
with  the  worst  species  of  sensuality,  he  could 
submit  to  obscurity ;  and,  althouffb  the  resouroes 
of  solitude  were  now  diminishea  by  the  effects 
^^  ffft  y^  *■  temper  become  more  jealous  of  the 
world,  and  more  averse  to  its  notice,  inclined  him 
more  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  to  maintain 
from  a  distance  that  watch  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  over  the  actions^  words,  and  even  thoughta 
of  Its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  tweulh 
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f«ar  of  his  vngn,  under  pretence  of  dedicating 
h  Campahb  ■  temple  to  Jupiter  and  another  to 
Angnatua,  witbdiefr  from  Rome,  and  after  this 
time^  daring  the  remainder  of  his  lifie^  under  Ta- 
fiooa  pretenoM,  but  with  oontinnal  mtimations 
of  liis  mtontion  to  leturn,  ahaented  himaelf  from 
the  dty.  Having  performed  the  oeremoniea  for 
which  lie  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  Capree,  a  small  ialand  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, making  one  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It 
ii  probable  that;  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had 
fixed  on  this  apot  as  a  place  of  aecurity  and  an 
agreeable  retreat  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
bnds  of  Minerva  from  the  northeast  winds,  and 
was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south- 
west It  was  accessible  ontv  to  very  small  vee- 
aels,  and  this  only  at  a  single  placb.  The  seas 
were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  aail  could  ap- 
proach without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 
In  this  secession  il  appears,  that  he  divided  the 

Sards,  having  one  part  in  the  island  for  the  de> 
ice  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome  to 
enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government 

Among  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  retreat  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  was  still  insenarable,  Cortius  Atti- 
cus,  a  Roman  knijgh^  ana  Cocoeius  Nerva,*  a 
senator  of  great  dignity,  who^  possessing  much 
knowledge  m  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  councils  of  a  prince,  whoi  except 
where  his  own  passions  were  concerned,  still 
wished  to  be  reasonable  and 'just  This  person, 
however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after  ended 
hia  days  on  ttds  island  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ufe,  admitted 
likewise  into  his  privacy  at  CaprecB,  Caius,  the 
third  eon  of  Germanicus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula.  The  society,  however,  in 
which  he  delighted  niost,  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  professed  men  of  letters,  but  more  emi- 
nent as  Batterers  and  roitisters  of  pleasure.  For 
auch  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suffered  them 
to  amuse  him  with  tljeir  sptculations,  or  rather 
with  a  kind  of  literary  buftoon^ry,  in  discussing 
ludicrous  questions  which  he  wa&  pleased  to  pro- 
pose ;  such  as,  who  was  th^  mothtr  of  Hecuba, 
and  what  species  of  music  was  stng  by  the 
BynnBp  These  literary  buflfoona,  hcMvever,  no 
lees  than  the  objects  of  his  political  jealaisy,  ex- 
perienced occasionally  the  eflfecte  of  his  capacious 
disgusta.  One  of  them  was  banished  to  the  itland 
Cvnaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  aoceqt, 
which  the  emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in 
his  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Another,  having 
found  out  that  the  emperor  read  books  every 
morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  his  questbns  at 
night ;  and  observing  (he  boox  which  the  emperor 
had  been  reading,  caine  so  well  prepared  to  answer 
every  question,  that  his  trick  vras  suspected.  He 
was  banished  from  the  emperoi's  companjr,  and 
afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  raduoed  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  himself. 

Were  it  established  that  ignominy  could  have 
no  eflec^  nor  the  odious  aspect  of  vice  deter  man- 
kind from  yielding  to  the  vile  considentiona  that 
lead  to  the  practice  of  it,  there  would  be  no  apo- 
logy for  moleating  the  worid  with  many  paiticu- 
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Ian,  either  of  the  past  or  spbagqoettt  ^nt  of  ila 
detestable  reign.  But  it  is  Bkriy  thait  ingraaDB 
minds  may  arrive  at  what  m  jiwt,  hj  dcsnia|k 
shun  what  is  odious  and  vile,  no  learn  than  hjw^ 
miring  and  aimtng  at  what  as  noble  and  wai^ 
Certain  follies  and  vices  aometinies  gain  strcagik 
from  the  foshion  and  the  example  of  petsoaia 
high  station.  But  it  is  estabUabcd  b^  the  M 
inga  of  mankind  through  every  age,  that  mio. 
jealousy,  and  cruelty,  can  rceeive  no  lo^ve  e«a 
nom  tlie  purple  and  the  throne  of  Cesar,  ud 
Tiberius  hiiiMeli|  considered  ■■  the  moniiBia 
of  an  infamy  to  be  ahunned,  maj  be  a  teachrtf 
humanity  and  of  wisdom  not  inJeiior  to  Tnjn 
or  Aurelius. 

This  tyrant,  thoogh  now  withdmwn  frm  dt 
resentment  of  those  be  injured,  dad  not  sofe  b 
vigilant  jeak>oa?  to  aleep  over  (be  nmoait  wd 
reporto  of  hia  informers  and  apiea^  bat  rathe. 
with  a  more  open  and  unguaidea  oeveritj,  waici 
ed  over  crimes  which  had  no  exiatence  bat  ia  *» 
own  imagination,  or  in  hb  remembrance  of  ^ 
countenance  and  aspect  af  the  peieoos  he  dicfiid 
In  his  present  retreat,  he  aeeined  to  multifJi  ih 
objecto  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  aa  be  hiiaBi 
was  secure ;  and  in  order  to  oompenaate  the  da- 
tance  to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a  fn^ 
portional  speed  and  dcciaioD  to  sunmse,  and  a 
prevent  those  who  were  aospecied  ctmnj  drefai 
against  him.  From  Capreaa,  bis  mandate^  fa 
the  most  part,  were  carried  to  the  aeaalc^  aod  a 
the  militery  ofBoen  at  Rome,  not  as  rwnp**^ 
against  the  supposed  ofiender,  or  ae  instructiaei 
to  the  magistrate  to  make  trial  or  inqnirf  i» 
the  guilt  of  the  accuaed,  but  as  wananla  for  iks 
immediate  execution. 

Agrippina  and  her  aons^  with  their  adbemn, 
and  dioae  of  Germanicoa,  were  principal  obwca 
of  the  present  emperor's  animoMtr  andanel  di^ 
like.  This  family  being  high  in  the  fiivour  of  the 
people,  be  landed  that  the  youni;  men  migfat  aei 
be  disposed  to  defer  the  completion  of  thctr  hop& 
until  a  natural  event,  had  bestowed  a  aurcemeu 
which  a  daring  attempt  might  aooeleiBfte.  Nen 
and  Dnisos,  the  two  elder  anna  of  this  foai^. 
having  without  ahy  authority  fiom  the  cmpm. 
been  included  by  tne  senate  in  the  fuittia  of  pi^ 
lie  )iraTer,  their  names  were  a||aln  expouged  kf 
his  order,  and  with  an  admonition  to  the  seaafib 
not  to  inflame  the  ambitbn  of  youth  with  fw> 
mature  and  exortiitant  honooia. 

This  forward  attempt  to  place  the  aonaof  Ger- 
manicus  on  the  steps  of  the  throne^  waa  aappond 
to  proceed  fiom  the  ambition  of  their  nmhs 
Agrippina,  who  appearing  to  carry  in  her  M^ 
looks  and  vehement  temper  the  pretenaions  of  tk 
smnd-daughter  of.  Augustus,  and  the  BMtherif 
fcnure  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  renroach  Tiis- 
rius  with  having  usurped,  and  with  ooatinaii^ 
to  po«e«s,  what  was  due  to  herself  and  to  bar 
children.  Sejanus  did  not  negiect  to  cnkhacr 
the  animimty  of  either  party.  He  had  infatiaa 
tiona  eon^ed  to  Agnppina,  of  a  deai^  ihtf 
was  hatching  at  Capres  against  her  life,  and  es- 
cked  her  by  thi|ae  meana  togive  the  empeior  0fo> 
voking  marks  of  her  caution  and  cfiatnat,  wiiA 
were  eaaily  inteipieted  as  the  symptoaw  of  a 
^ilty  mind  in  henel(  and  hastened  the  paewB- 
tiona  on  bis  part,  which  he  thought  profier  la 
employ  against  her. 

As  mutual  provocationa  had  paaaed  ba twain 
Agrippina  and  the  emperor  befoie  hia  depaiiait 
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fiom  Rome^  and  fi  iIm  wm  beoome  a  principal 
object  of  his  diaUke,  it  ia  extremely  prubable  that 
he  had  then  raaotved  upon  the  ruin  of  her  fiunily, 
at  leaat  upon  her  own ;  and  that  be  took  bin  sta- 
tion at  Gapme  for  the  more  safe  execution  of  an 
unpopular  act,  which  miont  occasion  some  tumult 
in  the  citv,  or  even  a  dewction  of  the  army.  He 
proceeded,  however,  by  degree^  in  the  execution 
of  his  purpose^  and  before  his  departure  from 
Rome,  had  made  a  trial  of  his  power  against 
■omeof  her  relations  and  friends.  .Under  this 
description,  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  Sosia 
Galla  and  Claudia  Pulchra,  two  women  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  related  to  her  by  bkwd,  and  much 
in  her  confidence. 

UjMui  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  executions, 
Agnppina,  who  considered  herself  as  aimed  at  in 
this  cruel  action,  ventured,  with  a  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  which  made  part  of  her  cbatacter^  to 
reproach  the  emperor  wito  his  tyranny,  accosting 
him  to  this  purpose,  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  de- 
motions at  the  shrine  of  Augustus ;  **it  ill  becomes 
a  person,"  she  said,  "  who  affects  to  worship  the 
parent,  to  pmctise  the  ruin  of  his  ofispring.  The 
spirit  of  him  you  adore^  is  not  transferred  into  the 
inanimate  marble  which  you  worship^  but  into 
his  Uving  posteritjr  whom  you  oppress,  and  whom 
you  cause  to  live  in  continual  mourning,  and  in 
aorrow.  Pukhra  must  perish  now  for  the  same 
reason  that  was  formeri^  latal  to  Sosa,  for  her 
being  the  unhappy  relation  and  friend  of  those 
JOQ  are  determined  to  ruin."  Tiberius  replied 
in  a  Greek  quotation,  implying  that  she  t^tu  hurt, 
because  ahe  vxu  not  oUotDeato  re^n;^  and  in 
these  words,  contrary  to  his  usual  dissimulation, 
betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  miod.^ 

Aner  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capres,  Se- 
janua,  to  gratify  the^  passions  of  his  master,  and 
to  make  way  2or  his  own  ambition,  continued 
his  practices  against  the  fiunily  of  Germanicusw 
He  had  spies  placed  about^  them,  and  received 
frequent  informations,  in  writing,  of  what  passed 
in  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  aU 
the  actions  and  words  of  Nem^  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons,  from  Julia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this 
young  man,  who  was  engaged  by  her  mother 
LivUGl  to  betray  her  husbsnd.  He  took  measures 
to  provoke  both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  un- 
guarded  expressions,  and  had  these  effects  of 
his  own.  provocations  carefully  reported  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  emissaries^  who  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
these  young  men,  urged  them  to  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolutions  j  such  as  that  of  calling  upon 
the  armies  in  Germany  to  support  their  rights, 
of  taking  refuge  at  the  sbrine  of  Augustus,  and 
of  appeaung  to  the  people.  When  these  emis- 
saries could  not  actually  engage  the  persons 
uainst  whom  they  were  employ^  in  the  crimes 
they  suggested,  tney  had  instructions  to  accuse 
them  to  the  emperor  of  having  deliberated  on 
iuch  dangerous  projects. 

While  the  sons  of  Agrippina  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  £uthful  retainers 
and  friends  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers, 
or  actually  fell,  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Among  theses  Titius  Sabinus  had  been 
diitioguished  by  his  affection  to  Germanicus, 
and  remained  still  attached  to, his  femily.    He 


S  Uso  iBdi,  quia  non  regnaret 
4  Tacit.  AaaaL  lib.  iy.  e.  S. 


had  been,  upon  this  «ceount.  an  dr^  of  the 
emperor's  aversion,  and  likely  to  suffer  under 
the  first  plausible  pretence  tliat  could  be  ibund 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  afler  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  object  on 
whom  to  display  their  aeal,  he  was  attacked  at 
once  b^  four  persons  of  senatorian. rank,  Latinius 
Latians,  Porcius  Cato,  Politius  Rufus,  and  M. 
OppiuSj  ajl  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity or  prctor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of 
consul.  The^  agreed  to  pay  their  court,  by  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  his  fevourite. 
The  first  undertook,  by  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Safinus,  to  betroy  him  into 
some  criminal  action  or  exprrasion.  The  other 
three  were  to  he  placed  within  hearing  of  what 
ahould  pass,  in  order  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injured,  wherever  they  think 
themselves  safe^  are  apt  to  compbun:  and  6ap 
binos,  finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
family  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaris,  unwarily  joined  with  the  traitor  in 
lamenting  the  iniquity  of  the  tunes^  and  the 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conversationa 
to  thb  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  supposed 
confidential  interviews;  but  b  the  hearing  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses^  it 
soon  appeared,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

The  informer^  as  a  specimen  both  of  thdr 
zeal  and  of  their  ability,  ^ve  a  particular  account 
of  their  conduct  in  bringing  the  treasonable 
thoughts  of  Sabinus  to  light  The  informatioii 
was  applauded  by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to 
the  senate,  and  by  them  considered  as  a  warrant 
for  the  immediate  death  of  the  accused.  Being 
found  bv  the  officers,  commissioned  to  seize  him. 

Saying  bis  devotion  at  some  public  altar,  be  was 
ragged  from  thence  to  immediate  execution. 
The  particulars  of  the  detection  were  published^ 
in  order  to  show  with  what  zeal  the  emperor 
was  served,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  aisaf- 
fected,  by^  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other,  from 
entering  into  any  such  dangerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  Sabinus,  s  person  g»- 
nerally  IovmI  and  respected ;  his  being  dragged 
by  the  executioner  through  the  streets  at  nodft- 
day  in  sight  of  the  people,  spread  a  general  con- 
sternation in  the  city.  All  orders  of  men,  under 
their  first  impressions,  deserted  the  public  places; 
but  presently  recollecting  that  their  flight  might 
be  imputed  to  a  participation  of  guilt,  or  at  least 
to  some  degree  or  sympathy  with  tbe  person  who 
suffered,  they  immediate^  returned  to  the  places 
of  public  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  eaae 
and  tranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for 
some  time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy 
silence  took  plaoe^  even  in  the  most  secret  con- 
versations of  relations  and  intimate  oompanioni^ 
who,  from  this  example^  had  learned  to  distrust 
each  other. 

Tiberius,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  Sa- 
binus*s  execution,  thanked  the  senate  fbr  the 
justice  they  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  exposed  fron^  other  enenuM^ 
more  formidable  than  those  the^  had  already  de- 
stroyed. In  this  onunous  insinuation,  he  was 
sapposed  to  point  at  Agiippma  aad  W 
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AantiM  Gmllas  Tratand  to  call  Sat  an  exphiut- 
tbn,  by  oiovinz  the  senate  to  addreM  the  emperor, 
that  he  woald  be  graciously  pleaa^  to  make 
known  the  object  of  his  apprehcmdone,  and  that 
he  would  accept  of  their  services  in  the  defence 
of  his  person. 

GaHos  had  married  Vipsania,  from  whom  Ti- 
berius was  separated,  wnen  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  By  this  alliance,  he  be- 
eame  the  rdation  of  Ajgripptna  ;i  and,  what  was 
stiU  more  daji^erous,  had  presumed  to  succeed 
the  emperor  himself  in  a  connexion,  of  which 
he  tiAXi  was  «nvlous  and  jealous.  This  circum- 
stance rendeted  him,  to  the  dark  and  vindictive 
mir^  of  Tiberius,  an  object  of  deliberate  malace. 
When  his  notion  to  address  the  emueror  for  an 
explanation  of  his  fears  was  reported  at  court,  it 
was  considered  as  a  saucy  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  government,  as  a  contempt  of 
authonhr,  and  a  dangenma  attack  upon  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  prince. 

l^iberius  would  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  -execote  his  revenge  against  Gallus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  fram  it  by  Sejanus  himself^ 
who  w'lshed  rather  to  keep  uis  mind  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  Agrippina  and  her  two  eldest 
sons,  who  were  eqoauy  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  emperor. 
Such  were  the  affairs  which  succeeded  in  the 

-  otat^  to  th^  great  poBtical  questions  that  formerly 
used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  as 
the  event  of  these  affairs  turned  upon  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  they  were  very  much  affecteid  hw 
any  alterations  which  happened  at  court.  It 
being  now  the  fourth  year  after  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor  to  Capren,  a  connderable  change 
took  place  in  the  daith  of  Livia  Angusta,  who, 
by  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
nua,  and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  consummate  address.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 

*  An  obsequious  wite^  and  uniting,  in  her  own 
ebaractei;  the  abilities  of  her  husband,  with  the 
tduplidty  of  her  son.  Being  asked,  by  what  arts 
she  had  kept  her  place  so  long  in  the  confidence 
of  Augustus  1  "  By  the  most  scrupulous  virtue,** 
•hesatd;  "by  implicit  obedience;  by  not  med- 
dling in  affairs  of  state ;  by  overlooking  his  in- 
trigues with  other  women.'*^ 

The  authority  of  Livia  had  been  a  consider- 
able restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son;  and 
being  exerted  to  thwart  him  on  fotiae  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Botli  the  mother  and  the 
SOB  had  their  jealousies  and  their  resentments; 
but  as  tbey  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refii^  with  the  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  aversion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  her 
children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,'  and  incited  by  personal  jealousies 
ever  saw  in  the  person  or  Agrippina  an  air  oi 
superiority  which  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  the 
wile  of  NeK\  and  but  ^n  intruder  into  the  family 
of  Cesar.    With  respect  to  the  widow  of  Ger- 


1  Viiisania  was  tbe  daughter  of  Afrinia  by  a  fbr* 
mer  marriage,  and  coaaeqaenily  the  half  sister  of 
Agrippina.  - 
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nmnicns,  therefore^  ahe  was  probablj 
placable  even  than  the  emiieror ;  bat  with  mp(< 
to  his  children,  these  being  deaoended  of  hentS, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  she  ooold  not  posriHy 
adopt  tbe  passions  of  Sejanoa  to  their  prrjwSct, 
nor  wish  to  remove  them,  in  order  to  make  var 
for  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  The  deaih  ^ 
Livia  was  accordingly  to  thoee  j<mBf[  mm  a 
fiital  circumstance,  and  ftcilHatcd  the  exccob'i 
of  the  designs^  which  the  emperor  or  lua  CrrGra-jie 
had  formed  against  them.  Sotm  after  the  luen. 
rites  were  performed,  the  storm  ^^faich  had  herz 
long  impending  over  them  accordingly  broke  c-c*i 
A  fetter  from  the  emperor  was  piesentfd  to  tk 
senate,  aocutdng  Agnppina,  and  Nero  the  eUpc 
of  her  sons,  not  of  any  plot  or  oonspiFacj  againft 
the  state,  or  of  any  breach  of  tbe  puboc  pesoci 
but  chamng  the  young  man  with  lewdness,  tai 
the  mothier  with  haughty  looks^  auad  a  stidthon 
heart. 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  senate  vrid 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consteraaiis 
and  silence,  a  motion  waa  maile  to  nroeerd  ia  tfar 
matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  there  being  d» 
specific  charge,  and  no  instructions  to  Ibrm  a  pRv 
secution,  it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor  nvbe 
have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry  ex- 
pressions, without  intending  any  farther  oensoe 
or  jodichil  severities.  Junius  Ra8ticii%  wbo  W 
been  appointed  by  Tiberius  derk  or  secretarr  <tf 
the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  a  delay,  in  wrdrr 
that  the  emperor  might  have  time  to  veeoomdet 
the  subject,  and  to  make  l|ie  senate  arqusintej 
with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  purport  of  this  ktter 
vras  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  senate  waa  besrt 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  who,  coVryin^  tbe 
eflfigies  of  A^ppina  and  her  son,  exclaiaied 
that  the  letter  m  question  must  have  been  foigni 
that  it  was  impossible  the  emperor  covild  intnui 
the  destruction  of  his  own  fiimily ;  and,  after  cbr 
senate  broke  up^  there  continued  to  be  banded 
about  in  the  streets  invectives  against  ScjanoE, 
alleged  to  be  the  speeches  of  members  in  thsi 
assembly. 

When  these  particulars  came  to  be  known  tf 
Capres,  they  were  represented  by  Sejanus  as  u 
insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of  tk 
emperor's  authority.  Libels,  he  said,  were  dir- 
ingiy  published ;  the  people  were  aftsemMet)  is 
disorderiy  tumultsL  anq  nothing  was  wajitiD|c  td 
complete  the  rebellion,  but  arms,  and  the  pnsnsd 
presence  of  those  leaders  who  were  already  td- 
lowed  in  effigy. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  his.  eomplaini 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  havia^ 
proceeded  on  his  former  letter ;  but  inainoatrd 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippina,  mr 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  reuime 
a  sentence  of  exile  or  imprisonment ;  and  t^ 
members,  now  as  much  decided  aa  they  bad  heea 
lately  perplexed  and  irresolute,  were  eager  ta 
distinguish  their  zeal.  After  foor-and-ibrty  eb- 
borate  speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  teodix^ 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  immediate  seTeritirs,  A 
was  resolved  that  Agrippina,  with  ihe  ekksi  of 
her  sons,  sliould  be  banished  ]  tbe  ^rst  into  the 
island  of  Pand&teria,  the  place  where  her  BMiihfi, 
the  unhappy  Julia,  had  been  confined ;  and  tbe 
other  to  Pootia,  another  island  on  the  ^n»  «.oa^ « 
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Tbe  younger  brothen  were  orerlooked  on  the 
present -occasion.  Drasue,  the  second  being 
perauaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  removal  of  his 
elder  brother  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by 
opening  his  wav  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in 
the  distresses  of  his  fiunUy.  He  himself,  however, 
was  soon  after  pat  in  confinement,  and  for  some 
years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  secret  recess 
of  the  emperor's  palace. 

Tiberius,  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  to 
compensate  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
against  one  set  of  persons,  by  acts  or  munifi- 
cence to  others,  whom  he  selected  as  objects  of 
his  bounty,  or  who  were  of  too  tittle  consequence 
to  incur  tii^  jealousy.  He  seized  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind  about  the  time  that  Agnppina  and 
her  son  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relieving 
numbera  who  had  sutTered  by  a  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  some  part  of  the  city,  and 
others,  who  had  suflfered  by  the  fall  of  a  theatre 
erected  at  Fidens ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  about  fifly  thousand  persons 
were  killed  or  hurt  Continuing,  however,  with 
respect  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversion  or  bis 
dbtrust,  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  age,  or  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  he  proceeded 
against  Asiniua  Gkllus  with  singular  marks  of 
deliberate  nulice ;  took  measures  to  prolong  the 
sufferings  of  this  favourite  victim;  wIshM  to 
witness  their  eflfects,  and  to  enforce  the  impres- 
don  of  them  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
insAlt  and  mockery.  For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  from  the  senate  to  be  sent  to 
Capres,  and  took  care  that  Asinius  Ghdlus  should 
be  one  of  the  deputies.  Upon  their  arrival,  he 
Teceived  Grail  us  in  a  manner  peculiarly  gracious, 
admitted  him  as  a  party  in  all  bis  entertainments, 
and  as  an  ordinary  gUMt  at  his  table ;  but  having 
in  the  mean  time  sent  a  complaint  of  treason 
against  him  to  Rome,  and  directed  that  a  war- 
rant from  the  senate  should  be  sent  to  seize  his 
Sersbn,  he  continued  his  former  behaviour,  and 
etained  him  at  Caprec,  under  various  pretences 
of  kindness,  until  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to 
seize  him  should  arrive.  He  took  care  to  be  pre- 
sent when  this  warrant  was  executed,  afi!ected 
surprise,  even  pretended  to  be  distressed,  and, 
when  the  prisoner  was  removed,  gave  strict 
injunctions  that  ,no  violence  should  be  oflfered  to 
him,  nor  anV  sentence  passed  against  him,  until 
he  himself  should  return  to  Rome. 

In  this  ambiguous  injunction,  Gallus  was  con- 
demned to  a  lingerin*r  state  of  suspense,  and  of 
suffering  without  the  Knowledge  or  lus  crime,  or 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  a  species 
of  refinement  on  cruelty  which  Tiberius  had  lalelv 
adopted,  and,  which  he  sometimes  expressed. 
Having  a  petition  presented  to  him,  that  j>ne  of 
his  prisoners  might  be  allowed  to  die :  **  I  am 
not,"  he  said,  "  sufficiently  reconciled  to  him  for 
that*' 

While  Sejanus  was  considered  as  the  author 
of  most  of  these  cruel  acts^  and  was  accordingly 
the  general  object  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  terror,  ne 
was  in  reality  the  dupe  or  his  master's  cunning, 
and  at  this  very  time  was  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction. 

Tiberius  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  of 
caprice  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or  warned  of 
some  danger  to  hts  own  person,  from  the  height 
and  from  the  views  to  which  he  had  ndsed  win 


fiiYourite,  had  for  some  time  secretly  resolved  on 
bis  ruin ;  but  while  he  revolved  this  purpose  in 
his  own  mind,  ynd  weighed  the  dangen  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  in  the  execution  of 
it,  he  redoubled  the  usual  marks  of  his  fovour, 
and  in  all  his  despatches,  in  which  he  mentioned 
Sejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  *'  My  Se- 
janus, and  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  my  la- 
bouTs." 

The  public,  as  well  as  Sejanus  himself,  were 
imposed  upon  by  these  appearances.  No  honour 
was  moveu  for  the  emperor,  in  which  Sejanus 
was  not  included.  Their  statues  still  continued 
to  be  erected  together,  and  were  multiplied  in 
every  street ;  and  when  the  emperor  signified  his 
pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  be  naircd  to  the 
consulate,  togetfaier  with  himself,  the  senate  re- 
plied, by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince  and  his  &- 
vourite  with  this  dignity  for  five  years. 

Hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  well 
aware  of  the  viffilance  and  penetration  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  of  the  numerous  spies  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  person 
whatever,  and  wished  to  remove  him  from  hb 
person,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any  farther 
m  his  design.  For  this  purpose  he  hsd  chosen 
him  for  his  own  cdleagoe  in  the  consulate  of  the 
ensuing  year ;  and,  under  pretence  of  delegating 
to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an  ofllice,  virhich 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  attend,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome. 

For  Boroe  time  after  the  arrival  of  Sejanus  in 
the  dty,  the  usual  executions  for  treason  were 
continued,  and  persons  who  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  either  of  the  prince  or  his  minister, 
perished  with  their  wives,  and  their  children. 
Many  of  them,  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  efliects  of 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, and  some  exhibited  this  horrid  spectacle 
even  at  the  bar  of  tbe  senate.^ 

While  Sejanus  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  im- 
perisl  power,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  the  people  ^ 
at  his  merey,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  wno  * 
pressed  to  his  gate  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
court  of  his  palace  could  scarcely  receive  them. 
He  slighted  the  attentions  that  were  pniil  to  him; 
but  with  unwearied  jealousy  remarked  every  ap- 
pearance of  neglect,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
persons  who  gave  any  signs  of  impatience,  under 
the  state  of  servility  and  debasement  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  fime,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulste  merely  to  flatter  his  minister,  and  to 
increase  his  security,  in  being  placed  as  the  ool- 
league  of  the  emperor  in  that  station.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul might  devolve.  For  this  reason,  he  divested 
himself  of  the  oflSce,  arid  substituted  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memmius  Regulus,  who  on  the  first  Of 
May,  was  admitted  as  the  colleague  of  Sejanua. 
From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
threw  the  favourite,  himself  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, into  great  perplexity.  In  some  of  bis  letten 
to  the  senate,  he  spoKe  of  hb  health  as  declining 
and  of  himself  as  a  dying  person.  In  his  next 
he  announced  his  rccoveiyi  and  a  clesign  or 
speedily  visiting  the  metropolis.  He  commended 
oejanus  in  oneXetter,  he  censured  him  in  another ;' 
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•oomUimi  ikvoared  none  bat  his  putinns  and 
adhflientfl,  at  other  times  aflected  to  j^refer  lus 
rivals.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  inconsisteixaes, 
he  himself  aotaally  waverad  between  hatred  and 
ftar ;  and  apprehending  the  great  iaduenoe  of 
Sejanns  over  the  inwtorian  guards,  hesitated  in 
the  execotbn  of  his  purpose.  It  b  likewise  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  his  character,  to  suppose  that 
he  meant,  by  holding  forth  some  signs'  of  dis- 
pleasure, to  tti^  the  object  of  it  to  some  act  of 
indiscrMion  or  insolence,  which  could  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a  plausible  charge  against  him, 
and  that  he  had  spies  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  he  should  furnish  ihr  an  im- 
peachment; but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
some  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  retracted  in 
one  message  the  provocation  he  had  given  in  a 
former. 

While  Sejanus  appeared,  from  some  drcum- 
•tances  in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towards 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pontiff,  together  with  Caius 
Cesar  Caligula ;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable 
Importunity  to  recover  his  place  about  the  per- 
son of  his  master,  he  desired  leave  to  olier  his 
thanks  at  Capresi ;  but  was  told  that  he  might 
•pare  himself  the  trouble^  for  that  the  emperor 
was  soon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  mortification  on 
the  temper  of  this  devoted  favourite,  Caius  Cesar 
Caligula  was  declared  successor  in  the  empire. 
The  popularity  of  the  &mily  of  Gennanicua, 
made  this  declaration  be  received  with  univeraal 
joy ;  and  being  joined  to  other  indications,  that 
Sejanus  no  longer  had  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  emperor's  fkvour,  greatly  diminished  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  probaU^  that  Tiberius 
took  into  his  confidence  Macro^  an  officer  already 
of  high  rank  in  the  pretorian  bands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  succeed  Sejanus  in  the  command 
of  that. body.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the  man- 
ner of  removing  thb  dangerous  man,  and  formed 
a  plan,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his  execution. 
Sejanus  was  to  be  flattered  with  new  hopes ;  he 
was  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate,  while  the 
guards  were  to  be  amused  with,  what  was  a  new 
circumstance  in  this  reign,  the  distribution  of  a 
donative  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  design,  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  chose  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
that  were  under  the  command  of  Sejanus,  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrive  witn  so  much 
circumspection,  he  intimated  to  the  senate,  and 
to  Sejanus  himSeif)  that  he  speeddy  metfnt  to 
vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  dignity 
which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and  which 
the  Cesara  had  in  some  measure  appropriated 
to  themselves.  While  this  intimation  was  sup- 
posed to  lull  Sejanus  in  perfect  security.  Macro 
was  despatched  to  Rome,  and  took  care  to  arrive 
at  an  hour,  when  the  senate  had  been,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  appointed  to  assemble.  He  met 
with  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  posted  his  guard, 
and  was  entering  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house ; 
and  being  asked,  what  commands  he  had  from 
the  emperor,  and  what  letters  for  himself?  an- 
swered, that  he  had  brought  his  appointment  to 
the  tribunittan  power,  and  was  to  lay  it  before  the 
senate. 

Sejanus  took  his  place,  with  the  uiual  attend- 
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ance of  persons  who  bad  mBoampmaied  lam  km 
hb  own  boose,  and  had  the  memben  of  the  »- 
nate  still  crowding  aioQiid  him  ea 
Macro  presented  the  mandalu  of  the 
and  retired. 

This  paper  was  artfully  drswn  up,  to  _ 
time  in  the  reading,  and  to  keep  afl  parties  ia 
suspensfs  while  Macro  shouU  takie  his  unasuwai 
to  secure  the  guards.  In  the  prenoiiilp,  the  bbc 
of  Sejanus  was  not  at  all  meotioiieiJ ;  in  the  si^ 

Xent  parts  of  the  paper,  be  was  aoiiietii 
I,  aqtl  tometimes  censured.  Other 
were  intermixed  with  this,  und  the  m 
wluch  so  long  and  so  strange  a  perionnance 
casioned  in  the  minds  oftboae  who  were  pscsi 
amounted  to  some  degree  of  stopcfictiafi.  Bsi 
it  concluded  at  last  with  «  peremptosy  deige 
of  treason  against  Sejanus;  and  the  crowd  «f 
attendants  instantly  withdrew  fnun  the  coonN 
chair  on  which  he  was  seated.  His  ooHcs^ 
in  office,  Regulqs,  called  upon  him  by  name  is 
stand  up;  but  so  mudi  was  he  distracted,  and  s» 
little  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  voter,  t^t  opes 
a  second  call,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  sadbrd, 
if  the  words  were  addressed  to  him  1  Snrprie 
had  qualified  him  to  take  any  vigorous  FPsolntba; 
and  when  he  bnsan  to  rsoofiect  himaeil^  the  {ns> 
cautions  which  had  been  taken  by  his  eueaaa^ 
rendered  all  his  endeavoun  too  late. 

Macros  as  soon  as  he  had  deKveved  the  enps* 
ror's  letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  us 
ffuard  which  was  posted  at  the  doors,  inllKvied 
them  that  he  brought  a  donative  from  the  cssae- 
ror,  which  they  were  then  to  share  with  thebu- 
low-soldiets  in  the  barracks ;  that  for  this  porpoae, 
they  were  immediately  to  be  relieved  bj  a  paitv 
of  tne  dty  watch.  This  being  done,  he  led  thee 
to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  called  the  camp  cf 
the  pretorian  bands,'  distributed  the  empesors 
bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  taxed  thi ' 
mander  with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a 
intimated  his  removal,  produced  bis  owo 
sion  to  succeed  in  that  iijpkportant  statioD,  and  by 
his  authority,  as  well  ss  by  these  preeantioB^ 
prevented  any  diiturbance  among  that  fijtmidabte 
body  of  men. 

Sejanus  being  deserted  in  the  senate  by  thaw 
who  had  attended  him  into  the  houa^  and  who 
a  few  moments  before  pressed  to  be  first  in  ha 
observation,  was  taken  mto  custody  of  the  party 
which  had  relieved  his  own  guard,  and 
treated  ss  a  person  accused  of  the  highest* 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  commitment,  be 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion began  to  give  unfeigned  or  aflected  deooa- 
strations  of  joy.  From  many  who  were  preardtt 
the  fear  that  was  lately  expressed  in  aduhtioB 
and  courtshiu  now  burst  forth  in  reproaches 
and  insults.  In  otherH^  who  were  more  neaiiy 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  or  nxxre  fikely  ts 
be  involved  in  his  fate,  the  terror  with  wbiick 
they  were  seized,  was  disguised  under  the  af!!^ 
tation  of  joy.  The  populace  as  he  passed  thnMiffa 
the  streets,  took  their  parts  as  usual  in  the  stons 
which  bunt  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  oonsolstbn  of  passing  oa- 
seen,  tore  away  the  lappet  of  hit  gown,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  &oe. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  sffain  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  Hn  which  Se- 
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J*iM0  vna  confined,  and,  wkhoot  any  apedfie 
charge  or  evidence  of  ffailt,  gave  sentence  of 
death  against  him,  whicc  was  acoordhigiy  ex* 
ecoted.  The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
treason,  being  made  faat  on  a  hooic,  was  dresged 
through  th»  streets,  and  cast  hitothe  river,  wlnre 
it  was  thrown  up^  or  continoed  afloat  durins  some 
days,  under  the  continual  inralts  of  a  multitude 
of  Mople. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  tkr  this  minis- 
ter was  accountable  for  a  tyranny,  which  occa- 
sioned so  vehement  and  so  ffenenil  a  resentment. 
His  crimes  were  undoubted^  great,  and  the  envy 
of  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged  by  com- 
mon suflerings.  But  as  human  nature  is  liable 
to  error  in  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes,  as 
well  asln  the  commission  or  them,  tm  nge  which 
now  animated  the  populace  againet  sejanus, 
mixed  >mth  a  servile  mtention  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  action  as  criminal  and 
more  odious  than  any  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  accused  or  suspected.  The  chijdren  of 
this  unhappy  man,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  though  too 
young  to  partake  in  his  ^ilt,  or  to  furnish  any 
subject  or  distrust  or  of  jealousy  to  bis  enemies, 
were  included  in  the  same  fitte  with  the  lather ; 
the  girl  with  so  much  innocence,  that  she  oflen 
askw  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  seized^  what 
she  had  donel  assured  them,  with  an  innintine 
simplicitT,  that  she  never  would  do  it  again ; 
hesged  that  they  would  not  cany  her  to  prison ; 
aaiQ  that  she  never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few 
strokes  of  the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  vile  supenUtion,  which  the 
consideration  of  innocence  could  not  restnun, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  previous  to  her 
execution,  beeause  it  was  ominous  of  misfortune 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  vifgin.^ 
The  bodies  or  these  innocents,  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  their  fetfaier,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

It  is  difllcult  to  account,  fr<An  any  principles  of 
human  nature,  for  acts  of  such  amazing  depravity. 
Tyrants  seklom  exceed  the  bounds  of  resentment, 
jealousy,  or  fear ;  but  the  vile  tools  that  are  pro- 
cured by  servility  to  execute  their  purpose,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves^  often  outrun,  in 
their  affectation  of  zeal,  what  tyranny  or  cow- 
ardice itself  could  not  susgest  or  perpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  m  Sejanos,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  these  unhappy  children,  having  first  dis- 
closed the  conspiracy,  by  which  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius^  had  been  poisoned,  laid  violent  hands 
on  henelf,  and,  by  the  discovery  she  made,  soon 
after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  tlie  widow  I^illa, 
with  that  of  the  other  aocomplioes  in  that  daring 
crime. 

U  vras  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tiberius^ 
whether  real  or  aflReN^ed,  was  such,  durine  the 
dependence  of  his  design  on  Sejanos,  that  he  in- 
structed Macro^  in  case  of  any  resistance  from 
the  guards,  to  bring  forth  DmsML  the  son  of 
Germanicus,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  to 
assemble  the  citiiens  against  them ;  that  he  had 
prepared  shipping  at  Capren  to  waft  himself,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  some  of  the  military  stations 
on  the  frontier;  that  he  had  fbrmrd  a  chain  of 
posts  firom  Rome  to  the  nearest  promontory  of 
Campania,  with  orders  to  light  fim^  and  to  make 
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other  conceited  signals,  in  case  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  In 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  make  a  suitable  ' 
iihpTession  of  the  danger  to  which  he  wished  the 
puoKc  to  believe  he  was  exposed  from  the  desiffns 
of  Sejanus,  he  concluded,  with  ex|[)res8ing  l)is 
wishes  to  be  again  at  Rome  j  but  desired  that  the 
consul,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, might  come  forth  with  the  powers 
of  the  repubUc  to  conduct  him  in  safety.'  His 
design  However  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes^ 
Drusus  was  stilt  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace^ 
anti  the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania,  with 
his  lictors,  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  city  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  Thd 
people  having  been  disposed,  fur  some  time,  to 
impute  to  the  minister  the  syvtem  of  tyrannr 
which  had  been  lately  purtracd,  rejoiced'^  in  his 
foil,  applauded  the  severities  which  were  executed 
on  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed 
out,  as  accomplices  in  his  crimes,  his  relarions 
and  friends,  and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any 
of  the  extravagant  honours  that  were.lately  be- 
stowed upon  himself;  but,  ti  in  imputing  the 
guilt  of  many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanus,  they 
were  too  favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  pro- 
bably over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director, 
of  his  master's  designs.    - 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  cruel 
jealoories  of  this  reign  ma  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  people,  as  usual,  ran  t5 
the  opposite  extreme,  considered  him  as  a  mero 
instrument  of  hb  master's  tyranny,  as  a  person 
employed  while  his  services  were  convenient,  but 
in  the  end  betraved  with  a  degree  of  pemdy, 
which  rendered  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  in  that 
esse,  more  odious  than  even  when  it  was  prac- 
tised against  the  most  innocent  subjects.*  So 
prone  aro  mankind,  in  particular  instances,  to 
suspect  the  fklsehood,  or  to  exaggerate  the  wick- 
edness of  those,  who,  b]r  general  duplicity  and 
malice,  have  incurred  their  detestation. 

The  death  of  Sejanus  was  so  far  from  intro* 
dudng  any  mitigBtion  of  the  fbrmer  tyranny, 
that  it  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pretemSes^ 
under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  fiiHen  minister,  or  a  supposed  participation  of 
his  guilt,  involved  greater  numbers,  tnan  had 
been  formerly  questioned  on  account  of  any  other 
species  of  treason.  Persons  of  every  sex  and  of 
every  condition,  wero  cast  indiscriminately  into 
the  same  prisons ;  and  the  time.of  the  senate  was 
divided  between  the  ordering  of  executions,  and 
the  appointment  of  honours,  which  were  decreed 
to  the  prince  for  his  vigilance  in  this  matter.  The 
title  of  fiifber  of  lus  country  was  again  offered  to 
him;  additional  reioicingB  were  devised  for  tha 
anniverstfry  of  his  birth;  a  general  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  to  the  gods;  and  a  new  statue 
was  to  he  erocted  to  Hberty.  AU  persons  were 
forbidden  to  wear  mourning  for  Sejanus;  the 
anniversary  of  his  dieath  was  to  be  kept  as  a  fes- 
tival, or  celebrated  with  public  entertainments 
and  sporto;  and  it  was  resolved  in  thesenati^ 
that  the  extravagant  honoun  so  profusely  laviah- 
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ed  4n  Aat  iBiMler,  dioaU  not  be  repelled  m  the 
CMe  of  HIT  sabject  whalever. 

These  oecieei^  Tiberioe,  eo  fiff  «■  they  were 
intended  to  ooafer  hoooan  oo  hifiwrif,  rejected 
withdiadain,  and  even  relbaed  to  aee  the  depaties 
who  were  aepanteiy  aent  from  the  aenatc^  from 
the  eaoeatrian  order,  and  from  tbepeogle,  toeon- 
gntutate  him  oo  thb  oocaaion.  He  dcspbed  the 
given  too  much  to  be  flattered  with  the  gifl,  and 
waa  awmre  of  their  dapGdty  in  pretending  to 
ofler  him  praiae.  Under  thia  imnreaaon,  at  one 
of  the  bat  timea  he  had  attended  the  aenate  in 
penon,  he  waa  observed  to  lea^e  the  aaaembly 
with  acorn.  **What  a  collection,'' he  aaid,  <*  of 
willing  alaves."!  There  is,  it  8eero%  a  dcg^  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  of  weakoeas^  in  wiahing 
to  be  flattered.  This  prince  was  eqaaily  ez- 
einpted  from  both. 

The  aenate,  however,  the  more  they  were 
KHuned,  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
d^radatioo,  and  only  endeavoOred  to  vary,  the 
mMie  of  thor  flattery.  As  Tiberius  ever  talked 
of  his  appTMching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  his  in^ 
tended  appeamnce  in  the  aenate^  they  paased  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  own  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  himael^  should  be  armed 
with  swords,  and  should  have  chaive  of  his  safety 
88  often  as  he  took  his  seat  in  their  meetinffs;. 
When  this  lesolotion  was  intimated  to  him,  ne 
returned  thanks  for  their  zeal,  and  with  some  de- 
rision desired  to  know,  whether  thia  senatorial 
guard  ahould  be  young  men  or  old  men  7  whe- 
tiier  they  should  continue  for  tife,  or  be  taken  in 
rotation?  and  whether  they  should  arm  only  at 
the  door  of  the  aenate-houae,  or  pass  in  aims 
through  the  streets  T^  and  concluded  with  sayinfl, 
that,  if  hia  life  was  worth  preserving,  he  shouEl 
think  himself  sufficiently  safe,  when  attended  by 
Macro  and  some  tribunes  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  brine  into  tho  senate. 

This  reference  to  the  guards  bad  the  eflect  of 
an  admonition,  and  drew  from  the  senate  an  at^ 
tempt  to  pay  their  court  iikewise  to  this  formidable 
bod^  of  men.  Bounties  in  money  and  honorary 
distinctions  were  decreed  to  them ;  such  as,  that 
Uie  prctorian  soldier,  at  the  expiration  d  the 
time  for  which  he  enlisted,  should  be  allowed  a 
ylace  at  the  theatre  on  the  bench  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  In  this,  however,  the  compliment 
was  not  more  successful  than  it  had  been  m  other 
instances.  It  was  even  resented  by  the  emperor 
as  an  attempt  to  share  the  a^ection  ^f  the  troom 
with  himself.  Junius  Gallio^  who  faiad  made  tne 
motion,  wasordered  intoexile,  and  afterwaida  com- 
mitted to  prison  tn  the  city.  And  the  senate,  as 
a  last  efibit  to  please  this  froward  prince,  seeing 
that  the  project  to  arm  a  part  of  their  own  num- 
ber in  bis  defence  was  not  acceptable,  reeolved, 
that  every  member,  in  entering  the  house,  should 
be  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  as  a  precau- 
tion for  the  safety  of  a  person  who  probably  never 
meant  to  inlrust  himself  in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  servilities,  the  emperor 
met  with  some  instances  of  a  d&riiig  petulance, 
and  with  some  even  of  a  noble  freolom,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  to  overlook,  or  to  treat  with 
affected  respect  The  defecta  of  his  person,  he 
being  bald,  foul-faced,  and  bent  with  ace,  were 
exhibited  by  acton  on  the  stage ;  and  tne  mcm- 
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tt  was  and,  pneUad  b 
aecret  the  lODst  dcteatable  vioea  ;  aOiiding  to  tb 
oHinner  in  which  the  emperor  paaard  bit  tioe  a 
Capicc  But  with  respect  to  each  bafiboccn^ 
be  nad  the  diaoemment  to  know,  that  a  wiioai 
attempt  to  puiuah  the  anthora^  would  only  frd 
to  confirm  the  application,  and  to  iDcrea«  b 
efiecta. 

Amon^  the  numben  that  wrre  ^ucstiaoni  ■ 
paitnen  m  the  guik  of  the  late  nainister,  and  d 
whom  many  perished  by  their  own  hands,  or  ^ 
that  of  the  executioner,  Maxcna  Terentioi  t 
Roman  kniffht,  had  the  courage  tn  ackncmid^ 
his  guih,  aiM  pleaded  his  came  in  a  manner  t^ 
suspended  the  proceedings  of  the  aenate  afustf 
hiuL*  "  It  were  sa£er,  perhaps,  lor  me,''  be  sui 
"  to  deny,  than  to  confess,  my  connexMAi  wish 
Sefanoa.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ewitf,  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myaelf  to  that  miokbir; 
that  I  desired  to  be  reckoned  among  lui  frundi, 
and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  him  1  si«  tbr 
fint  officer  of  the  army,  the  first  minister  cf  Lie 
state,  and  the  colleague  of  Cesar;  a  povmfel 
patron,  and  an  irreaiatible  enemy;  one  wbw 
nvour  was  preferment  and  honour,  whose  d» 
pleaaure  was  ruin  and  diseraoe.  It  was  iMt£x 
me  to  penetrate  the  councus  of  my  prince,  on  a 
decide  on  the  reason  of  his  conduct.  It  was  or 
duty  to  honour  whom  he  honoured  ;  and  iatbi 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  to  acquit  m^ieif 
aa  a  faithful  subject,  by  a  perfect  complmxe 
with  my  sovereign's  will    Please  to  recollect  ibe 

Seriod  of  this  minister's  fiivour,  as  well  as  of  hs 
isgrace.  My  conduct  in  both,  and  my  defeoce, 
is  the  same  with  thosQ  of  manj  others.  We 
adhered  to  him,  while  the  aovereign  oomji;sDd«!i 
us  to  do  so ;  we  left  him  the  moment  he  was  sop 
posed  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  prince.'*  Vpis, 
this  defence,  the  absurdity  of  punishing  in  oikn 
an  error  of  which  the  emperor  Kiiir^wpif  bad  stf 
the  example,  suspended,  for  a  moment,  the  up 
of  prosecution ;  and  the  prisoner,  with  count 
of  Tiberius,  was  acquitted. 

An  officer,  named  Lentulus  Grentulicue,  tbta 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rbisf, 
being  some  time  atl&rwaids  accused  as  an  a^ 
complice  with  Sejanus,  had  the  boldness  to  wriif. 
that  his  connexion  with  that  ministpr  was  poioiaf 
out  to  him  by  the  emperor  himself;  tfast  tfat 
mistake  was  common  to  both,  sikI  that  what  «ii 
deemed  innocent  in  one  pereon,  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  another.  "  I  have  hitbeit^" 
he  said,.  "  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  oj 
trust,  and  mean  to  continue  so ;  but  the  fint  at- 
tempt to  suoersede  me,  1  shall  consider  as  t 
warning  U>  uefend  myaelf.  Matten%  htmevei^ 
may  remain  in  quiet;  I  am  willing  to  ackuoa- 
ledge  the  emperor  so  long  as  I  remain  ubbb' 
lestod."  Tiberius,  now  far  advanced  in  ytus, 
governing  by  his  reoutation,  and  by  the  inflancs 
of  forms  establisbcu  in  the  j&ga  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  his  own,  did  not  choose  to  risk  bis 
authority  against  a  person,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  had  the  cour^  to  hold  eott 
language ;  and  allected,  from  this  time  fbnrait^ 
to  treat  Cientulicus  with  particular  maris  d 
favour  and  respect.* 

Othen  were  imprisoned,  and  carried  to  excco- 
tion  in  troopa  iind  companies;  and  the  cmperoc 
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•t  |ul,  ai  if  tiled  with  the  poimiit  of  offenden 
ia  detail,  or  in  ue^ndfi  divnioiMi  ordered  the 
jails  lo  be  clcafed  by  a  general  ezcention  of  all 
pereons  confined  as  aceompliees  in  the  treason  of 
Sejnnua.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  nombcn 
of  dead  bodies  of  every  aeir,  age^  and  conditioH, 
were  cast  fi>rth  into  the  streets,  and  lyine  seat^ 
tared  about,  or  coUeeted  in  l^ps,  untiT  they 
facmn  to  corrupt,  were  thrown  intn  the  riVer> 

Mystery  ana  eonccalBsent  beinc  the  fiivourite 
atts  of  Tiberias,  as  often  as  he  bnieved  himself 
to  be  obeeceed,  he  became  jealoas  of  eveiy  pry* 
ing  look,  and  detested  such  pereons  as  seemed 
to  DO  quiidified  to  distinguish  truth  from  appear- 
ances. At  one  time  he  received  informers  as 
the  most  aooeptahle  members  of  his  court ;  at 
other  timei^  he  appeared  to  detest  them  as  per* 
sons  who  had  deteoted  his  vices,  and  were  iiae> 
taning  to  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  proeenation  of  his  design  aj^^nst  Sejanos, 
he  eacosn^  ius  spies  with  additional  rewards, 
and  even  with  public  honours.  But  after  he  had 
assuaged  ids  passion  in  the  blood  of  so  many 
vietiois,  he  turned  his  divust  and  avenion 
against  the  instmmenis  oi  his  cruelties,  and 
aniered  the  city  to  be  deaied  of  inforaaers  by  a 
geaeni  slaughter. 

Inoneofnis  letters  to  the  senate,  under  the 
cflects  of  disgust  and  avenion  to  measurte  wbicfa 
he  had  punued  for  his  own  safety,  but  which 
he  (bond  to  involve  him  in  growing  danger  and 
guill,  he  betmyed  the  distrM^ion  and  anguish  of 
his  mind.  "Mav  I  perish,"  he  said,  "under 
evUs  still  worse  tnan  those  I  endure,  lif  I  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  I  should  not  write." 
These  were  probabljr  the  boils,  ulcen,  and  aotes, 
on  the  body  of  Tiberius,  to  which  Julian  aUode^ 
in  pmenting  him  asMiig  Ids  Casan. 

In  the  memoirs  which  this  emperor  kept  of  the 
transactionfl  of  bis  reign,  he  stated  ^be  diagiaoe 
and  exeeutbn  of  Sejanus,  as  a  punishaent  in* 
dieted  on  him^for  his  erueities  to  the  frmil?  of 
Gkrmanicus;  and  yet  these  enrelties^  which 
were  afterwards  earned  to  suich  greater  heights 
by  the  emperor  hSmself,  had  been  only  <b^un 
under  the  influence  of  that  roinirter. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  bad,  doriiijg  the  administrBtion  of  8e- 
jaaus,  been  taken  into  custody,  or  bamshed  to- 
some  of  the  islands  oontiffuous  to  the  coast  of 
Italy;  but  all  of  them  perished  after  the  death 
of  Sejanus,  cither  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  hands,  urged  to  desfiair  by  the  indignities 
thi^  were  made  to  sufier. 

The  mother  periehed  in  one  or  other  of  these 
wave  in  the  i^and  Pandateria,  the  place  of  her 
exile ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  starved 
to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called  PonlisB, 
to  which  he  was  confined. 

The  second  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
eome  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  committed  in  the  palace.  A  diaiy  had 
been  kept  of  all  the  expnieaions  of  impetieDee 
which,  under  this  eonfinement,  had  drop!  ftom 
him  during  some  vean;  and  the  reproaches 
which  were  extorted  from  him,  by  his  sufferings, 
ware  stated  as  the  crimes  fi»r  which  he  sufleretl. 

A  third  son  of  Oermank^us  and  Agrippina, 


Caitts,  bettor  known  by  the  name  of 
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yet  remained,  to  oonvince  the  Roman  people 
that  the  fond  expectations  wluch  are  formed  of 
princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  not  always  weH 
foondrd.  This  young  man,  whether  recommend- 
ed to  Tiberias  by  an  early  syroiiatbv  of  their 
oharacters^  or  mere^^  overfoaked  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  voutb,  not  only  esdapMBd  the  perse* 
eotions  in  which  hb  iimily  was  involved,  but 
was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a  support 
to  his  age  I  and  making  a  part 'of  his  court  at 
Caprae,  next  to  Macre^  enjoyed  the  second 
place  in  his  favour. 

The  emperor  had  a  grendeon  by  birth  of  the 
name  of  Tiberius;  but  Caius,  who  was  his 
gramkon  by  adoptbn,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  cireomstance  of  senbrity,  and  by  the 
favour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the  ftimily 
of  Gormanicua,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  empire. 

Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grandlatner,  to 
whom  faleehood  appeared  to  be  a  neceeaary  in- 
gredient in  every  traneactkm,  to  expect  the  suc- 
cession^ while  it  was  really  intended  for  Tiberiua. 
The  first,  though  not  quahfied  by  addreas  to 
extricate  himseff  from  any  diffieuhiei^  acted, 
perhaps  ih>m  mere  tnsensibdity  ot  fear,  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  plaoe^  and  which  oon- 
tinaed  to  render  bin  suneraUe  at  the  court  oi 
Tiberius.  He  soqnieBoed  in  the  iate  of  hie 
mother  and  of  his  brbtbera,  vrithout  uttering  a 
single  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  regulated 
bia  own  behaviodr  hy  the  emperor's  looks;  and 
whether  his  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
finmed  his  ovm  upon  the  same  nSidel,  carrying, 
under  the  areect  of  extreme  servility,  whde  a 
subject  that  <retestable  profligacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tynnt,  and  which 
gave  oocasbn  to  the  famous  saying,  ".That  hie 
aoeeasion  to  the  empire  spoilt  a  good  slave  to- 
make  a  detestable  master."^ 

The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  rei^  of  Tiberius,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  invactive  than  of  history.    Even 
this  hatefui  monster,  it  is  said,  was  addicted  to 
pleasure;  but  of  so  vile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
testation and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase  the 
indignation  <  which  m  lUt  at  his  cruelties  and 
other  Crimea    His  procuren  had  authority  ta. 
employ  seduction,  money,  and  force;  ana,  in 
theur  endeavoun  to  aupply  his  ^Pp'^^  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.    It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  worid,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  ao  many  ages;  that  citizens^ 
acquainted  with  the  diameter  and  the  rights 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors ;  that 
military  men,  yet  rivalling  the  reptltetion  of  the 
ancient  Romana  and  hanng  no  interest  in  the 
horrid  use  tbi^  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  and  military  power  which  they  them- 
selvee  bef«owed  sua  supported;  shoukf  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  years  by  a  super- 
annuated monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  ptaetise  every   species  of  private 
shomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oppression. 

In  aooounting  for  the  patience  ot  the  Romana 
under  thia  odioua  reign,  we  may  obaerve,  that,  in 
the  aense  of  a  people  who-  still  retained  the  fero*^ 
city  of'  their  ancestors,  though  possessed  of  few^ 
6t  theb  ffood  qnalitiea,  the  cruelties  which  are 
mention^  had  leas  effect  than  they  have  on  our 
feeUnga    They  were  practised  chiefly  againat 
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pefMNii,  who,  bemg  of  the  emperofs  ftorily,  or 
mked  by  Mmaelf  to  be  objects  of  general  envy, 
were  easily  abandoned  by  the  public  to  his  will. 
Senators  of  distinction  at  KonKt,  bavinff  no 
protection  to  ex[)ect  from  tbe  populace,  by  whotn 
the/  were  hated,  from  the  troops  who  were 
jeaions  <^  them,  or  from  their  own  order,  who 
were  long  since  stript  of  every  remnant  of  real 
power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  tjrrant. 
The  foltowen  of  his  own  court  at  Capres, 
amongst  whom  tbe  executioner  made  a  principal 
personage,  were  still  more  in  his  power.  They 
were  commonly  executed  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror himself,  who  aansted  in  the  refinements 
of  cruelty  which  were  practised  against  them. 
It  was  a  ^vourite  sport  to  throw  those,  whom  he 
doomed  to  destruction,  from  a  precipice  into  the 
sea,  where  they  were  received  J^ya  party  from  tne 
galleys,  who^  with  boat-hooks  and  oars,  despatch- 
ed such  as  were  otherwise  likely  to  escape. 

After  such  an  account  of  the  character  of  this 
emperor,  it  is  painful,  in  aooountine  for  the 
success  of  his  government,  to  acknowfedge  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considemble  ability  ;  and  that, 
while  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  capital,  or 
at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  (irovinces,  where  the 
consequences, of  an  error  might  have  been  fatal 
or  dangerous  to  his  power,  he  held  the  reins 
with  a  steady* and  a  well-directed  hand.    Having 
possession  of  the  empire  by  means  of  the  army, 
ne  maintained  his  authority  over  this  order  of 
men  by  a  well-[4acetl  application  of  discipline ; 
not  by  any  extraordinary  indulgence,  or  bounty, 
which  often  corrupt,  and  render  ungovernable, 
those  whom  they  are  intended  to  gain.    On  this 
subject,  it  is  observed  that  he  never  made  any 
seneral  donation   beside   that  of  doubling  the 
ugacy  wliich  Augustus  bad  bequeathed  to  the 
troops ;  and  no  particular  one  besides  those  which 
he  made  to  the  prstorian  bands  to  secure  their 
acquiescence  in  the  fiite  of  Sejanus ;  and  to  the 
l^^ns  of  the  east,  as  a  reward  fjr  their  not 
having  paid,  to  this  favourite,  in  the  height  c^ 
his  power,  the  honours  which  were  done  to  him 
by  all  the  other  armies  of  (he  empire.'    He  pre- 
served his  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  jealous 
imi}iection  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  his  afiiiirs;  and  in  thb  was, 
no  doubt,  greatly  assisted  by  his  indiflerence  to 
personal  fnendships,  which,  in  princes  better  dis- 
posed than  himself  have  oilen  tbe  etfect  of  per- 
nicii>us  predilections  and  partialities.  He  checked 
all  attemfrts  at  cunspiraoes,  by  the  impression  he 
gave  of  his  vigilantxt,  and  by  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  ne.  inspired  hi>  enemies,   making 
thrir  treachery  to  emeh  other  the  road  to  pre- 
ferments, honoun,  and  wealth. 

The  ordinary  rotation  and  succession  to  office 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  cOittinuation 
of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  mahitidned, 
Tiberius,  by  a  .very  natural  tendency  of  the 
monarchical  spirit^  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely, 
abolished.  Such  officers  as  were  successful  in 
keeping  tbe  peace  of  their  provinces,  he  generally 
continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  tor  Ufe. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  tbe  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  head  of  armies,  men  of 
flnter[Mrise,  lorward  simbiti^n,  or  even  superior 
capacity.    He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles,  that 


1  In  tbe  armies  of  tiM  west,  the  efBiry  of  Sejanus 
was  earrisd  witli  tbe  ooloius  or  ensigns  of  tbs  legion. 
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aroee  in  any  distant  jfmmnoe,  to  the  cllsc^ef 
time,' rather  than  be  obliged  to  emjploj,  in  n- 
pressing  them,  men  who  were  Kkely  to  ochpse 
nis  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jealousy.  Bat 
as  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  stals 
of  obscurity  in  which  thiey  were  kept,  he  soothed 
their  discontents,  sometimes^  by  fiatterlnff  then 
with  extraordinary  honours.  He  named  them 
for  stations  of  high  command;  hut  still  imdcr 
various  pretences  detained  them  at  Rome,  when 
the^  were  allowed  to  appear  with  tbe  eofsigns  of 
their  public  character,  but  never  to  enter  on  tbs 
possession  of  its  powers. 

To  these  parttculars  we  may  join  the  advan- 
tages which  Tiberius  enjoyed  by  succeeding  to 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  weH-regoiated  govern* 
ment  had  left,  throusnout  the  empire,  habits  of 
submission  and  obedience,  which  could  not  be 
shaken  by  ofiences  committed  within  the  veige 
of  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  empae 
at  brge  took  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  residence  of  this  emperor,  dar- 
ing eleven  yesrs  in  the  hiter  period  ui  bis  reign, 
was  in  the  island  of  Capres.  This  be  had  chosen 
as  a  olace  of  security  against  any  sudden  attempts 
whicn  might  he  made  on  his  life.  He  nevertne- 
leas  paid  occasbnal  visits  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  nuide  sonne  stay  at  hia  villas  skuated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  changing 
his  abode,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in  continou 
dread  of  his  approach,  sometimes  presented  him- 
self in  the  neighbouring  villsgei^  and  in  tbe 
soburbs,  but  never  entered  the  gates.  At  one 
time,  he  came  by  water  to  tbe  gardens  of  the 
Naumachia,  and,  feeling  himself  incommoded  by 
tbe  concourse  of  people,  placed  guards  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  whhdrew ;  at 
another  time,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  bs 
advanced  to  the  seventh  mile-stone,  and  was  in 
the  sight  of  the  battlements,  but  proceeded  no 
farther.  Being  sensible  of  bis  decline  and  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  undertook  these  jour- 
neys to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  and  to  check 
the  hopes  they  were  a^  to  entertain  of  an  ap- 
proactiing  deliverance  Irom  his  tyranny.  From 
tlie  same  motives,  he  prohibited  the  resoit  of  the 
people  to  supposed  oracles  which  he  knew  to  bs 
consulted  with  respect  to  tbe  prospect  of  his  own 
decease,  end  forbade  alt  inteiooufBe  with  aatro- 
iof^re  and  magicians,  a  class  of  men  in  whose 
skill  he  himself,  though  a  contemner  of  the 
established  superstition,  had  much  fiiith. 

On  the  approach  or  death,  Tiberioa,  leefin^ 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  strove  to  amoi«  the 
people  with  another  voyage,  in  which  be  once 
more  pretended  an  intention  to  viait  Home }  and 
being  attended  by  Caius,  by  Macro^  And  by  ha 
usual  retinue  of  guards  and  parasites,  he  classed 
the  bay  of  Baits,  to  the  beau- land  of  Mieennm, 
where  he  poesMsed  a  villa  which  had  formerlj 
belonged  to  LucuUus.  At  this  place  one  of  hv 
(iKysicians,  under  pretence  of  taking  his  leave 
for  «ome  days,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity to  foel  bis  pulse.  From  this  stolen 
observuion,  it  is  said,  that  he  ventured  lo  infonn 
Caius  and  Macro,  that  the  emperor  coidd  not 
survive  many  days. 

Tiberius  heing  led  by  some  appeannoes  to 
penetrate  their  tnooghta,  or  wishing  to  oooosal 
the  real  state  of  his  health,  took  his  pbos,  as 
usual,  at  table,  affected  to  proiong  the  eDtartain- 
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ment,  and  addremed  himaelf,  at  parting,  with 
flome  paiticalar  words  of  attention  to  every  gueat : 
hot  after  an  i^^rt  of  this  sort,  beins  retired  to  his 
apartment,  be  minted  away,  and  my  on  his  bed 
lor  dead.  The  report  immediately  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  villa  to  the  other.  All  the  officers  of 
the  guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members 
and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  Caius 
with  congratulations  on  his  supposed  aooession 
to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  socoeasor, 


a  servant  arrived,  and,  in  great  ooDstemation. 
announced  that  the  emperor  was  revived,  ana 
called  for  assistaoee.  The  company,  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  dispersed  I  and  Caius,  with  extreme 
terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened  him  for 
his  premature  acceptance  of  the  court  that  was 
paid  to  him.  But  Macro  retained  his  presence 
of  niind,  and  |)ut  a  sudden  stop  to  the  feeble 
efibrts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius,  by  gathering 
up  the  coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  atop  hm 
breath  until  he  was  suffixmted. 
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TIBERIUS  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  affe,  and  in  the  twenty-thinf  year  of  his 
reign.'  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne,  for  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment,  became  actually 
vacant  Men  were  left  to  form  their  conjectures 
of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or,  without  any 
established  rule  oi  succession,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  what  wail  proper  to  be  done  on  thm 
emergency.  Every  question  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession bad  been  prevented  at  the  demise  of  Au- 
gustus, by  his.having  associated  Tiberius  in  the 
government,  a  precaution  by  which  the  success- 
or, instead  of  being  left  to  rely  on  a  controvert- 
ible title,  was  put  in  actual  possession  of  the 
sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that  Tiberius  would 
have  followed  this  example,  if  his  grandson  by 
birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the  empire,  had 
been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the  government ; 
but  this  young  man  was  no  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age^  while  Caius,  the  grandson  by  adop- 
tion, was  already  five-and  twenty,  had  the  better 
pretension,  and  was  supported  by  the  fiivour  of 
the  Roiftan  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  emperor 
thought  it  dangerous  to  declare  for  his  ^ndson ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  in  his  kivour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copiei^  while  he 
made  the  wurld  believe,  that 'he  intendetl  the 
succession  for  Caius.  In  this  act  of  dupUdtjr  he 
had  concealed  his  real  intentions,  even  from 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  execution  of  his  puroose  chiefly 
depended ;  and  by  theae  means  rendered  it  en- 
tirely abortive.  , 

Macro^  having  been  for  some  time  past  in  ac- 
tual concert  with'  Caius  on  the  measures  th^t 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  succession;  and 
both  beins  equally  surprisBd  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  different  channel,  their  6rat  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  this  deed  ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  th6  testator  hsd  made  so  many  copies 
of  his  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  tbrir  dengn  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  maataf  and  to  obtain  an  act,  found- , 


ed  on  a  supposed  right  of  seniority,  pteferring 
Caius  to  the  tnrone  c7  Cssar. 

By  such  an  acknowledgment  of  r^ht,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  perha[M 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which 
arise  from  an  elective  or  dispafed  succesaony  and 
to  give,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  every  dtiaen  to  his  rank,  to  iiis 
privilege,  and  to  hm  property. 

By  thm  declaration  in    favour  of  Cains,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  k>ok  for 
a  successor  to  the  empm;  in  the  person  who  stood 
foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  the  family  of 
Casar;  and  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  fo  be  complete.    The  titles  of  emperor 
and  prince,^  or  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  se- 
nate, under  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  came^  in  the 
courw  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to 
signify  what,  amouff  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actual^ 
import,  and  What,  through  a  race  of  men,  bless- 
ed with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  m^ht, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  passed  by  hereditary 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  in  thie 
persons  who  hnmediately  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  transmission  of  thm  inheritanoe 
was  accompanied  with  much  violence  andiie- 
quent  interruption.  ' 

Notwithstandiiijg  the  acknowledgment  now' 
made  in  favour  oi  hereditary  right,  toe  exany^  / 
of  a  formaJ  resignation  and  resumptisn  of  tV  *<>- 
vereigntv,  set  by  Augustus  and  repeal  by 
Tiberius,  had  entailed  a  kind  of  force  op^ue  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  sooea>^  of  mm>- 
cessive  masters,  but  in  the  sa^ie  wp^  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  e«J»y  f^ch  pcnod  the 
appointment  of  an  empeM>r  mM*  sunposed  to  ha 
renewed  :  the  occasion  •"».  tended  wrtb  miich 
solemnitv,  and  the  rriebmtion  of  a  neat  fortival 
for  the  ent«rtainro«nt  of  the  people.^ 
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Cdu%  tfaflnfeie,  whOe  Im  ww  fiir  from  admit- 
ting  any  doubt  of  hu  right  to  the  loteieignty,  | 
neveithelest,  mimicked  the  cautioti  or  artifice 
with  which  Auguatoa  and  Tiberius  prooeeded  to 
awome  the  nine  of  government  He  repeated 
the  same  profeasioiis  of  respect  and  of  aeal  tor  the 
common  weaHh,  the  aame  expresnons  of  penonal 
modeatyi  the  same  unmUinffness  to  undertake 
the  goiremoient,  the  same  reluctant  eompUanoe 
with  the  pressing  requests  of  the  senate  and  peo- 

5le,  the  same  aroctatioo  of  filial  piety  to  his  pre- 
ecessor,  and  cf  indulgence  or  candour  to  those 
who  had,  in  any  way,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
▼ancemenL  It  was  become  the  fiishion  to  afiect 
destrojring  all  papers  and  records,  from  which 
«ny  one  could  tear  to  have  matter  of  accusation 
brought  against  him;  but  it  was  become  the 
practice  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passed  from  Misenmn 
to  Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbers  of  people,  who,  animated  by 
the  afiection  which  they  bore  to  his  father  Ger- 
mantcus,  and  by  the  hopes  of  ezchan^ngacruel 
and  jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  noole  and  vir- 
tuous extraction,  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  calling  him  their  propitious  star,  the  child 
and  the  nursling  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  eveiv  other  appellation 
of  fondness  and  respect,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  as  his  mind  was  then  elated  with  joy, 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  insidious  and  cruel 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  and  moved  by  the 
affection  and  cordiality  with  which  his  suooes- 
■ioa  was  acknowledged  by  all  orders  of  me% 
that  he  must  have  felt  a  real,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  good-will  and  affection  of  man- 
kind. When  officiously  told  of  some  offences 
which  had  been  committwl  aninst  his  person  or 
his  pretensions,  he  said,  "That  he  had  done 
nothmg  to  merit  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  oe  deaf  to  tlie  whispers  of  informers  or 
spies."  ^  Affecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  filial  piety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  the  Roman  p^ople^  he 
hastened  to  the  island  of  Pandateria,  wbero  his 
mother  Agrippina  had  suffered  so  long  a  confine- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked  up 
the  ashes  of  her  funeral  pile,  embraced  her  re- 
mains, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  with  great 
ostentation  to  Rome.  Although  decency  re- 
quired him  to  observe  the  forms,  and  to  carry  the 
aspect  of  mourning  for  his  late  adoptive  father 
and  predecessor,  he  complied  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  people,  affecting 
to  reverse  many  orders  that  were  estabUsbed  in 
the  adminietration,  and  policy  of  the  preceding 
reign. 

Here  then,  if  not  before,  we  may  date  the 
f  nal  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 
KKiblic,  not  only  in  the  subversion  of  its  own 
'^•utions,  and  in  the  actual  substitutitm  of 
differ^  foron,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
right   %hich  made  the  succeasion  to   imperial 

Kwer  hei^itar:^  as  well  as  the  axtent  of  it  fi^ 
yond  wtoK  wa^oonsistent  with  the  preroga- 
tives formeriv  «ajoyt4  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  At  ttt,  lenrfnation.  theiBfore,  of  the 
Roman  republic,  a|^eealAy  to  the  design  of  tlvs 
history,  the  narration  mu*.  osase  or  fn?fKrl^vlf, 
with  a  very  general  view  of  >ihat  bsiCel  the  em- 
pire in  the  suocesnon  of  muterk^  and  in  the  re- 
mU  of  ifti  own  greatnesiL 


NotwithstandiDff  ti»e  fowNnmble  appeani 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  acoeesion  of 
Caius^  be  not  having,  either  in  bif  undcr^nding 
01  dispositioQ^  the  peroainent  fouhdation  ef  any 
|[ood  characterf  his  perMmal  vices  soon  broke  oat 
in  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  tyran- 
nies of  which  there  is  any  example  in  the  htstoiy 
of  mankind.  Having  no  chowe  of  amnsemrnt 
above  that  of  the  lowest  people,  he  soon  plunged, 
together  with  them,  into  every  spcdes  of  disn- 
patioB.  and  debaucjiery ;  remained  whole  days 
and  nights  in  the  theatres  and  in  the.  circaa,  en- 
tertained with  the  fijifhts  of  gladiators,  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  all  the  oUier  species  of  shows, 
of  which  the  Romans,  onoe  a  wariike  people^ 
now  a  corrupted  populace,  were  ooimmodeiatdy 
fond. 

Ambitious  citizens  under  the  republir,  and 
•van  the  late  emperon,  with  their  court,  had  oc- 
casionally given  their  attendance  at  such  ratcr- 
taininenta,  more  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gratify  their  own:  but  thb  em- 
peror himself,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  He  considered  the  circus  as  the  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  glory,  and  the  number  of  shows 
oe  could  procure  as  the  measure  of  his  greatness. 
That  the  scenes  miffht  liot  be  interraptod,  or  the 
spectators  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  meals,  he 
fed  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  persons 
to  ofllice  of  stale,  or  marked  them  out  for  di^grsce 
or  ruin,  according  to  the  ardour  or  indiflerence 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  these  entertain- 
ments. In  the  degree  of  extravagance  to  which 
he  carried  this  matter,  be  incurred  an  immode- 
rate expense ;  and,  besides  applying  to  thb  po^ 
pose  the  ordinary  revenue  of  toe  empire,  squan- 
dered, within  the  year,  a  saving  of  about  two^and- 
twenty  millions  sterling,  left  m  the  treasury  by 
his  predecenor. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  vDe  misapplications  of 
time,  the  sa^y  he  experienced  led  him  to  indube 
hiraeelf  in  the  most  scandalous  and  offensive  (fe- 
bauch.  A  sense  of  the  public  hatred  or  contempt 
which  he  incurred,  galled  him  with  jealousy 
and  diigust;  and  these  passions  soon  ripened 
into  a  general  enmity  to  mankind.  Every  species 
of  brutal  indulgence,  qualified  with  the  name  of 
pleasure }  deliberate  murders,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  execution  of  justice,  ordered  witbnut  any 
formalities  of  trial,  perjietreted  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  attended  with  expressions  of  insult 
and  scorn  from  himselfj  make  up  the  sequel  of  a 
reigi)  which  began  with  aome  professions  and 
promtious  appearances  of  moderation  and  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  But  the  degree  to 
which  human  nature  itself  was  disgraced  and 
insulted,  in  these  detestable  abuses  of  power, 
hastened  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  empire  from 
the  dominion  of  this  monster.  He  fell  in  about 
three  years  after  he  began  to  reign,  in  one  of 
the  paanges  of  his  own  palace,  by  the  hands 
of  Chares,  an  officer  of  his  guard^  who^  with- 
out any  intention  to  supplant  or  to  succeed  him 
in  the  empire^  formed  a  oonapiracy  against  his 
life. 

The  senate^  for  a  few  houn  after  this  ewnt, 
dattered  themaelvcs  in  the  belief  that  the  govcm- 
menl  had  devolved  on  themselves;  and  Chciva, 
bjr  whose  hands  the  tyrant  had  feUen,  fondly 
wished  for  the  pestoiatioB  of  the  republic ;  but  tM 
pnBtadaa  btod*  tbmigfait  tbemaelvea  entitled  to 
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difp««eoftheeBi|ib&  Before  their  offiotts  hid 
taken  any  measaree  ibr  thie  parpoee,  a  few  atrag^ 
f  Kni^  Boldiers  pervading  the  eourts  and  recceeee 
of  ttM  palace,  ieiaed  ap<Mi  Claiidia|%  the  brother 
of  Germanicue.  and  uncle  &f  Caligula,  wIk^  as 
a  changeling  devoid  of  oniinaiT  undentanding, 
had  been  long  neglected  or  ovenooked  in  the  pa- 
lace. This  ratns  the  person  who  seemed  by  nis 
relation  to  the  bte  empetqn,  to  have  the  best 
daim  to  the  name  and  succession  of  the  Cesarian 
or  Claadian  fiunilie^  the^  raised  him  on  their 
shouklers,  yet  trembling  with  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  involved  in  the  fate  of  his  kinsman  Calignla, 
and  hastening  with  their  burden  to  the  feitreas 
or  barrack,  were  received  by  their  oompanioos 
with  shouts  and  aodamations,  which  announced 
to  the  fenate  and  the  people  that  a  succesior  was 
given  to  the  throne  of  Casar. 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
have  furnished  the  world  vrith  at  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capacity  coukl  have 
been  supplied  without  committing  his  power  into 
hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the  wont 
of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a  pageant  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  conrt,  or  a  tool  to  be  employ- 
ed by  those  who  got  possession  of  him,  he  came 
aft  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Agripmno, 
the  dauf  bter  of  Germanicu%  and  sister  of  Cali- 
gula, whny  though  his  niece^  became  bis  wife^ 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  the  young  Do* 
midus  Ahenobarbus,  her  son  by  a  fanner  hus- 
band ;  and  by  these  means  made  way  for  his  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  under  tlie  appellation  of 
Nero. 

This  impetuous,  severe^  and  profligate  woman, 
eoually  ardent  in  the  acquisition  as  in  the  abuee 
or  power,  mistook,  for  parental  affection,  the 
earnest  passion  with  whicn  she  wished  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  ability  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by  her  pas- 
sions, to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
government,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
in  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  placed  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  the  prstorian  inads,  and  of 
Seneca,  f#ho  was  by  her  means  likewise  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  senate^  the 
most  able  or  specious  directwn  which  the  times 
could  afford. 

Nero  acting  for  some  time  what  BurhUs  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
SiSTed  to  be  a  prodigy  of  wiKlom  and  ingenuity. 
Qt  his  own  personal  disposition,  making  its 
way  in  a  little  time  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gaVesu^ 
ficient  evidence,  that  the  dfcumstance  of  having 
been  the  mere  puppet,  though  actuated  by  the 
most  able  and  ini^enioos  hands,  does  not  bestow 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  a  direction,  how- 
ever wise,  received  from  others  without  disoem- 
ment  or  knowledge  of  its  value,  cannot  carry  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  submit  t»it  the  character 
of  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero^  after  the  person  who  bore 
it  had,  during  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  been  supposed  the  model  of  royalaod 
philosophic  virtue,  >  lias  become  proverbial  for 
caprice,  folly,  brutality,  insolence^  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  he  at  last  joined 


1  The  mifiMinennioiD  Tferoiifs,  was  a  proveitiial  ex- 
ISPMion  lor  what  pcomiflsd  wsU,  but  tamed  oiit  olhtr- 


a  comempt  ef  that  vciy  dignity  to  whldb  he  Mhm 
«elf  was  raised  as  sovereign  of  so  great  aneuiphv^ 
Havinga  talent  for  music,  bebeoune^  or  believed 
faimKlf  to  be^  a  distiiigiiisbed  perlimner,  exbiUtM 
ed  his  skill  on  the  public  thcattes^  and  traveHeil 
through  Greece  in  the  ehanote^  ef  an  aftistt  lm 
receive  the  appbuaes  of  a  people  supposed  to  ex'> 
eel  in  discernment  and  taste. 

The  contempt  which  Nero  incumil  in  qvitUng 
the  bhaneter  of  sotercign  for  that  ef  musician, 
became  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  general  d^* 
testation  winch  he  had  formeilj  exdted.  A  fi* 
volt  which  took  phne  at  first  iri  Uanl,  vras  fbtkHr* 
ed  by  a  defbctkm  of  all  the  armies  of  the  em^he^ 
and  rednori  him  to  the  JMiUmiy  ef  quilting^ 
togrtber  with  his  life,  a  sitnalion  of  whioh  m 
proved  so  unworthy.  Nett  lo  the  fears  whksh 
assailed  him  on  tlie  prospect  ef  death,  he  was 
most  aflected,  it  a  sud,  with  surprise  that  the 
world  could  submit  to  ieoe  the  hand  of  ao  great 
a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  Bni  period  of  this  monardm 
was  the  progress  of  aeovercignty  erected  by  thn 
Cesars  with  so  much  viuleiibe,  Mondshed,  and 
criminal  addrean  Aceoiding  to  our  Ideaa  of  hi* 
heritance,  the  succession  did  noft  onoe  tste  plaos 
in  the  femHjr  of  the  first  founder,  but  vfas  peted 
out  by  continual  adoptions  from  the  Octavhm, 
the  dlaudian,  and,  last  of  aU,  from  the  Donntiaii 
femity. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  has  been  generally  ap« 
phiuded,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  model  fer 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  possible 
opporitbn  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It  may 
serve  likewbe  as  a  caution  to  thoee^  trho  need  to 
be  told  under  what  disguise  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  mankind.  Th9 
waryjMsign  which  marked  the  character  of  An^ 
gustus,  was  followed  by  worse  principlee  m  the 
breasts  of  those  who  succeeded  him ;  and  tfaedo* 
miniou  he  established,  merely  to  subject  the  etn* 
pire  to  his  own  power,  without  any^  mspositiott  t» 
abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an  instrument  ef 
the  vilest  tyranny,  and  brought  upon  the  pofalia 
stage  of  the  world  acton,  whom  their  dispositiooe 
anJ  characters  must  otherwise  have  condemned 
to  obscurity,  or  expoeed  as  a  dii^pfaoe  and  a  ble- 
mish to  human  nature. 

The  mannerB  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperuis,  will  soeroefy 
gain  credit  with  thoee  who  estimate  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modern  times.  But  the 
Romans  wen  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  stepe  of  the  revolution  which 
they  had  undergone,  their  ferocity  encirp^  with^ 
out  posaosring,  along  with  it,  any  of  thoee  better 
qualities^  whSi,  under  the  republic,  bad  directed 
their  courage  to  noble^  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purposes. 

Augustus  had  establisbed  the  militarv  govetiH- 
ment  with  great  caution,  and  even  affis&d  the 
appearances  of  a  dliien,  while  he  secured  all  the 
powers  of  a  msster. .  His  succeison  retained  ill 
piiblio  the  same  femilianty  of  manner^  vritheol 
the  same  guanl  against  its  abuses,  and  affected 
to  be  popiuar  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp^  with- 
out the  circumspection  which  preserved  the  flist 
emperor  from  the  contagion  of  mean  and  degVad- 
ingexamplea.  The  state  kself  Was  just  emSfgid 
from  democru^,  in  which  the  pretensions  to 
equality  checked  the  oidinaiy  uaea  which»  uadsc 
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MBPtiehiM^  iTO  made  of  fintmie  snd  saperior 
eondhioii.  The  distinctioDs  of  royalty,  and  with 
tlaae  tho  piopiietiM  of  behaviour,  in  high  rank, 
WMiB  anknowo.  An  atteonpc  at  elegant  maffoi- 
fleenee  and  eoortlr  raierve,  which,  in  eatabliraed 
nonarehiea,  makea  a  part  of  the  royal  etate,  and 
a  oonsideffahle  support  of  its  dignitv,  were  avoid- 
ed in  Uus  fallen  republic,  as  more  likely  to  excite 
envy  ami  hatied,  than  deference  or  respect 

The  Roman  emperon,  perhaps,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense^ both  jpublae  and  private^  excosded  every 
other,  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but  their  public 
•Xipenses  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  shows 
and  enteitatnments,  in  which  tbe^  admitted  the 
neanestof  the  people  to  partake  with  themselves. 
Their  pefsonal  expenses  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  ostentation  of  elegance  or  refined  pleasure, 
as  in  a  serious  attemjpt  to  improve  sensuality  into 
a  continual  source  or  enjoyment ;  and  their  plea- 
anras  oontisted,  of  consequence^  in  the  excesses 
of  a  brutal  and  redred  debauch.  This  debauch 
was  soppofted  by  continual  endeavours  to  excite 
aatlateil  appetite,  to  prolong  its -gratifications^  and 
to  supply  the  defecis  of  mere  animal  pleasure, 
with  conceits  of  &ncy  and  efibrts  of  bulToonery 
or  low  humour. 

The  manners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  remains  of  a  aatir^i  as  elegant  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  gross  and  dii^usting  in  toe  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  just  in  the 
general  representation,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Its  application  to  any  of  the  princes  whose  names 
and  suocesnon  have  been  mentioned.^ 

Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  such 
a  satire  levelled  at  the  corruptions  of  a  modem 
eouit,  whose  principal  weakness  is  vanity,  and 
wboae  luxury  consists  in  ostentation ;  we  must 
not,  therefore,  reject  every  supposed  application 
of  it  to  the  pollutions  of  a  Roman  barrack,  or, 
what  neariy  resembled  a  barrack,  the  i^cesses  ot 
a  Roman  palace,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  in  sport,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  was  spilt  in  debauch.'  The  re- 
presentations of  Petronius  may  be  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  court  of  Tiberius  and  Clao- 
diua^  nmSre  properly  than  to  that  of  Caligula  or 
Nero^  or  may  have  been  a  general  satire  fevelied 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  without  any  such 
application.  But  with  respect  to  one  or  other  of 
those  emperors,  every  part  m  the  feast  of  Tremal- 
chio  may  have  been  a  genuine  though  disguised 
picture. 

Even  in  the  court  of  the  sober  Augustus,  plea- 
aars  was  but  another  name  for  debauch.  Love 
was  no  more  than  the  ebullition  of  temperament, 
without  the  allurements  of  elegance,  or  the  se- 
duction of  affection  or  passion.  In  the  license 
of  the  sexes,  both  of  them  alike  resorted  to  the 
places  of  public  debauch.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes^  and,  to 
lealiae  the  evidence  of  their  victories,  collected 
the  ordinary  rewards  of  prosUtution.  Such  was 
the  debauch  (or  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  in&mous,  and  in  which  she  ex- 
hibtted,  as  has  been  observed,  not  the  weakness 
of  a  mind  misled  by  paaaion,  or  seduced  by  some 


1  That  of  Patnminik 

8  Mr.  Voltaire  has  with  coDtcmiH  rejected  its  rap. 
poMd  application  to  the  monnere  of  a  court. 

3  The  Aomiina  bad  combats  of  gladiaton  exhibited 
wkUs  tfaay  wwie  at  table. 


partial  affection,  bvit  the  grfMs  excess  of  an  ap- 
petite unacquainted  with  decency  and  above  re- 
straint 

In  this  state  of  manners  the  first  successon  of 
Cesar,  not  having  the  habits  of  a  courtly  deco- 
rum to  preserve  them  from  the  conta^pon  cir  mean 
and  degrading  vices,  and  not  considering  ihar 
own  elevation  as  any  other  than  a  mere  post  of 
advantage,  from  which  they  could  indulge  every 
caprice  with  impunity,  ailor  a  few  attempts  in 
the  banning  of  a  rngn  to  prejudice  the  worU 
in  their  i&vour,  plang^ed  into  every  species  of  ex- 
cess, that  a  vile  uispontion,  set  free  from  restraint, 
and  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  general  aterrion, 
couU  incur.  Persons  inclined  to  this  course  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  thetr  vices,  until  Ihey  meet 
with  some  obstacle  which  neoesaty  or  mt  pre- 
sents to  them,  and  where  they  meet  with  no  radi 
obstacle,  they  preserve  no  bounds. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  all  external  restraint 
would  be  sufficiently  dangerous  for  perKms  of 
the  best  dispositions ;  but  to  those  who  are  cursed 
with  the  worst,  such  a  fwedom  from  restraint 
w^odld  be  aecomfianicd  with  certain  ruin.  It  is 
indeed  nowhere  to  he  found ;  but  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Ca»ar  flattered  themselves  that  thev 
had  found  it ;  and  as  they  supported  the  first  of- 
fences which  they  comndtteci  against  the  roles 
of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and  the  sense 
of  mankind  at  defiance,  they  came  to  appnebend 
a  species  of  pleasure  in  braviiig  the  detestaCioa 
which  they  mcurred  by  their  mfenuea.^  They 
pursued  the  first  strokes  of  injustice  and  mslioe 
oy  a  continual  warfare  of  distrust,  prevention, 
and  revenge  asainst  those  to  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  the&  persons  or  government  were 
odious ;  and  tbey  persisted  in  this  course  until 
the  extreme  itself,  betngr  what  nothing  leas  than 
the  possession  of  sovereign  power  could  support, 
appeared  characteristic  of  empire,  and  wartny  of 
the  descendants  of  Cesar. 

During  this  unhappy  succession  of  Caesar^ 
the  supreme  power  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
held  or  disposed  of  by  the  pretoiian  bands. 
These  troops  being  posted  in  the  capital,  over- 
awed the  senate  and  people,  and  though  not  fit 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  still  em- 
ployed in  actual  service,  they  gave  possession  of 
the  empire,  at  every  vacancy,  before  the  armies 
of  the  rrontier  had  time  to  deliberate  or  to  take 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  pre-eminence,  however,  of  the  pnetorian 
bands  had  been  impatiently  suffeppd  by  the  legions 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  IHnube.  Tbey  wbhfti,  st 
the  death  of  Augustus,  to  have  given  a  spedmen 
of  their  consequence  in  naming  a  successor  to 
the  empire;  but  being  then  overruled  by  the 
dutiful  spirit  or  moderation  of  Grerroanicu%  they 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Tiberius,  and 
remained  in  quiet  under  all  the  sucoesskms 
which  followed ;  until,  being  excited  by  the  de- 
fection of  Graul,  which  happened  under  Nero, 
and  impatient  of  the  mockery  of  sovereignty  ex- 
hibited in  the  infamies  of  that  unhappy  person, 
they  entertained,  almost  in  every  quarter  of  the 
empire  at  once,  the  project  of  giving  a  better  and 
more  respectable  sovereign  to  tbe  world. 

¥nthin  the  compass  of  one  year  and  a  few 
months,  after  it  was  known  tiiat  the  provinea 
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of  Gftiit  bad  revolted  from  Nero^  all  the  annwe 
firom  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube^  from  Gaol, 
Syria,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  for  their  march 
towaida  Italy,  'for  the  important  purpose  of  giv- 
inff  a  sovereign  to  the  empire.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  project  did  not  originate  with  the 
leaders,  or  appoir  to  be  suggested  by  the  ambition 
of  ^nerals,  but  arope  from  a  apiiit  of  commotion 
which  pervaded  the  troops. 

Every  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  the  desire 
of  rapine^  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  capi- 
tal, and  of  rioting  in  the  riches  and  pleasures  of 
Italy,  conceived  the  design  of  pushing  forward 
his  geneml  to  the  head  of  the  empire.  They 
burst  at  once  from  their  quarters,  and,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  set  free  from  every  species  of 
ffovernment,  whether  civil  or  militarir,  set  no 
bounds  to  tbeir  violence.  Aogmentinff  their 
fury  by  the  consiileration  of  the  punishments 
they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  ful  in  their 
attempt,  they  passed  through  every  city  and  pro- 
vince in  their  way,  like  a  storm  that  wastes  and 
Jestroys  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  course.  With- 
in the  short  period  we  nave  mentioned,  a  motley 
assemblage  of  provincial  troops,  dressed  in  tfaie 
gu\f  of  their  diBTerent  countries^  vrith  difterent 
arms  and  diBTerent  languages,  mixed  with  the 
Roman  legions,  who,  now  for  many  yean  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  met  on  the  Po  and  the  Tiber 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  sequel  of 
their  contest,  whether  as  victors  or  vanquished, 
whether  moved  by  insolence -or  despair,  did  equal 
execution  on  the  pacific  inhabitants. 

These  troubles,  however,  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tbn  of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Ussar,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Flavian  fiunily  to  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Julius. 
At  the  accession  of  Vespasian  every  army  had 
tried  its  strength,  and  competitors  from  the  coqrt, 
the  senate,  and  the  camp  bad  made  trial  of  their 
fortune.  The  victora  in  this  contest  received  a 
willing  submission  from  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces^  who  were  ready  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 

Fortunately  the  first  emperors  of  the  new 
family,  VeApasisn  himself,  and  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,^  come  from  the  school  of  experience, 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
justice  in  the  government  of  mankind ;  and  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  pditsi  was  sUU  new  on  the  throne  of 
Casar:  the  character  of  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
humanity,  assumedi  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  intention  to  circumvent  the  people,  or  to 
impose  upon  the  world.  But  the  fortunes  of 
this  second  imperial  fiimily,  like  those  of  the 
firet,  soon  devolved  on  a^  person  equally  unfit  to 
sustain  ti^em,  and  equally  unfit  to  be  sufieretl  by 
the  patience  of  an  abject  court  or  a  aubmissivo 
worlJ. 

As  mankind  are  known  to  run,  occasionally, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which  had 
been  experienced  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  preceding  emperors,  perhaps  helped  to  direct 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to  think  of 
the  opposite  extreme ;  and  they  made  a  compen* 
aation,  in  some  of  their  elections,  for  the  mis- 
chieis  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  world  in 
others. 

Anudst  the  variety  of  examplee  that  were  set 


5  Vespasian. 


6  Titus. 


7  Domitiaa. 


on  the  imperial  throne^  diflcnot-  tiupawiw.paM 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  fonna 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  fitMn^the  ra- 
public,  and  which  were  still  retained  at  least  in 
name.  But  the  charactem  of  sovereign  in  the 
empire,  and  head  of  the  army,  were  neceasarily 
united  4i^  the  same  peipon ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  army  itoelf  came  to  be  oorropted,  the  imperid 
establiamnent  suffered,  not  an  oceasional  and 
temporary  abuse,  but  a  radical  and  imoovoahie 
decline  o^  ito  ohaiacter  and  fbioe. 

The  pratorian  handa  were  early  debauched 
by  their  residence  in  the  oapitil,  m  prindpnl 
seat  of  licentiooaneas ;  they  were  inapncd  with 
presumption  from  the  access  which  they  had  to 
prectiae  on  the  vices  of  their  sovereijgn,  and  tbejr 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  m  pniffigacy, 
insolence,  and  venality.  The^r  were,,  upon  thv 
account,  broke  or  diahanded  with  indignation  far 
Gklba,  the  first  provincial  oflHoer  who  was  •»> 
vanced  to  the  purple;  but  tins  reformation  onlf 
made  way  for  others,  who  being  placed  in  tlie 
same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equalled 
their  predecesscm  in  all  the  evils  which  th^  had 
brooffht  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  empire. 

The  cnntagbn  of  military  arrogance  gradnally 
spread  from  the  barrack  or  camp  of  the  prstorian 
Ixinds,  to  the  legions  of  the  fifontier,  and,  together 
with  the  hopes  of  raising  a  fovourite  leader  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  indulgence  of 
crimes  and  exempuon  from  every  palnfql  re- 
straint The  practice  of  disposing  of  the  empire 
was  followed  by  that  of  seHing  it  for  pecunmty 
bountiea,.  and  formally^pitulating  vrith  eveiy 
new  master  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the 
impunity  of  crimes. 

In  proportion  as  the  character  of  Romoi 
dtiaen  lost  ito  consideration  and  ito  consequence^ 
the  name  was  easily  communicated  to  all  the 
subjects  or  natives  oi  any  province.  But  this 
promiscuous  admission  of  every  subject,  under 
the  same  predKament  of  a  Roman  citixen,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  prorincials  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  eonk  the  bitter  to  the  level  of  provincU 
suhjecto;  extinguished  all  the  sentimento  on 
which  the  legions  of  old  were  wont  to  value 
themselves,  and^  with  their  loss  of  self-estiina- 
tion  as  Romans,  probably  diminished  the  interest 
they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  became  by  degrees^  and  at  every  snooe^ 
sbn,  mora  mercenary  and  venal  in  the  choioe  of 
their  masters,  more  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  their 
force  against  their  fellow-subjecta ;  and  with  a 
continiul  degradation  from  bad  to  worae,  substi- 
tpted  for  the  order,  courage,  and  discipline  of 
Roman  legions^  mere  ferooty,  and  a  disposition 
to  rapine  and  mutiny. 

In  composing  such  armies^  the  natives  of  the 
more  rode  and  uncpiltivated  prorinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  those  of  the  more  dvilised  and 
pacific ;  and  the  empire  itself  sometimes  rsorivcd 
Ito  master  from  ito  most  barbarous  extremitiei^ 
and  from  th«  nunerie.  of  bnite%,  ignonno^ 
and  vioienoe. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  cormptioo, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  empire,  though  once 
of  such  mighty^  power,  shouldi  in  process  of  thne^ 
veri^  to  ito  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surpiiring.  that  a 
fabric,  mouMering  so  fast  vrithin,  should  bav* 
so  Ions  vrithstooff  the  storm  with  which  it  was 
natunUly  assailed  from  abroad.  From  the  ac- 
cession of  Caligula  to  the  admission  of  Akac 
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into E«M^  VMS  period «f  BO  BorolliuiftlMrt 
ter  hnmlrad  7«m  but  from  the  mum  epoeh  to 
the  ndmidm  «f  Confltuttinoijle  by  the  Tiirk& 
WW  a  period  of  one  thowend  four  bondicd  end 
•Utwn  yeeiv.  So  long  me  it  btfore  the  Hgfats 
of  civil,  pofiticBl,  and  ■Hlitarr  wiedom,  •eiMted 
hf  the  Roman  common  wcaiUL  though  atniek 
•Dt  by  the  QoUw  and  Vandab  w  the  nwet,  and 
eentiaaalW  anking  in  the  eeet,  wen  entinly  ex- 
tingaiehed. 

The  fiibrie  of  the  empre  bed  many  advantms 
te  aoeoant  for  m  long  a  duiation,  both  in  tne 
Batme  of  its  maleriab  and  in  the  dispooition  of 
ilB  pavta.  The  mvinem  wcie  conveniently 
Mtualed  tat  motoal  inteiconwe  and  for  mutoal 
wppoit;  and  there  wae  an  easy  aooeat  from  the 
aeal  of  dominion,  to  the  fiirthMt  bounds  of  the 
enuNTe.  The  order  estahlished  by  Aunstiii^ 
ana  oonfirmed  by  Tiberioe,  remained  analtered, 
even  by  many  oif  their  iuocesMxa.  The  wont 
of  the  Cosan  suffered  that  order  to  aobsist  in 
the  pTDvineeo,  and  never  looked  beyond  the  eoart 
and  oajpital  for  the  objects  of  their  jealousy,  and 
fit  subjects  of  t^ianny.  Even  in  such  hands  the 
engine  of  empire  continued  to  wori^  because  the 
master  neither  pretended  to  understand,  nor  at- 
tempted to  interpose  in  the  operation  of  its  <li»- 
tant  parti.  And  the  authority  of  government 
eentinued  high  in  the  extremities  of  this  vast 
dominion,  while  it  sunk  or  was  abused  in  the 
centie. 

Valoutf  and  diodphne,  the  beet  peservatives 
of  many  other  valuaole  qualitiei^  ^PS  long  in 
request,  though  sometimes  impaired  in.  the  Ko- 
man  legions,  still  formed  examples  of  a  noble  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  (qualified  sooio  of  those,  who 
attained  to  the  more  high  and  respertaUe  stations 
in  tiie  military  profosMon,  to  fill  with  advantage 
the  imperial  tJuooe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  genend 
were  oorrseted  of  that  ferocity,  or  nduced  fimm 
that  national  spirit  which  renders  snbiects  !»• 
finutory.  They  were  addicted  to  pacific  arCs^ 
tmctable,  and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duty ;  and  they  acquiesced  in  any  go- 
vernment, however  negbsent  or  incapable.  Some 
of  the  emperors  promised  this  onleriy  and  padfio 
disposition,  by  the  confidence  whioh  they  taught 
the  subject  to  have  in  the  security  of  his  person 
and  of  his  property,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  tbey  gave  to  pursuits  and  applMationa 
whish  insptrs  the  love  of  oeaoe  and  tanqmllity.i 

U  may  appear  strange,  out  it  is  true,  that  even 
under  the  memment  of  mere  eoldien  of  fortune 
tile  princi^ee  of  law,  founded  in  the  maxims  of 
ths  repubuc,  thouffh  in  sonie  things  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  <fespc^  power,  was  made  the 
•bjeet  of  a  eelect  profession,  and  was  studied  as 
a  nile  of  peace  and  of  pcoperty.  The  civil  kw 
Was  thus  not  only  sofferra  to  remain  in  force, 
but  received,  from  the  pleadings  of  advocates,  the 
decisions  of  judges,  and  the  edicte  of  prinoss^ 
oontinuai  acceesbns  of  light  and  authoritj,  which 
nas  rendered  it  the  mat  basis  of  justice  to  all 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 

Philoeophy  continued  in  repute  from  ths  times 


1  V«a|M«isii  gave  salaries  of  shout  80M1  •  year  to 
aaasters  of  rlieioric  at  ftoow.  Mareus  AuiaJius  gave 
salaries  to  ntaay  tMciMn  of  pbilosopby  st  Atbens. 
Hadrieo  et(tsbliuied  ttM  scboul  of  liberal  arts,  called 
tbe  Athenxam.  Dio.  Cots.  lib.  Ixxi.  c  37.  floxtus  Aa- 
rsBas  Visiof  de  OMaribus. 


ef  the  rspidilie  for  down  in  the  empire^  fnd  Ihm 
doelriiiee  of  Epkuru^  wtiich  hnd  ueissiliid 
in  the  later  timea  of  the  commonvfeelth,  new 


gave  way  to  thoes  of  Zeno  and  the 
While  men  bad  righta  to  pnnerve,  and  haafd* 
cue  duties  to  perform  on  the  public  eonie,  thsj 
had  aflKseted  to  believe,  with  Epicuma,  thai  pica- 
sum  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  cviL  Bat 
now,  when  the  publie  eecupationa  of  slate  weie 
withheld  from  them,  end  when  personal  aaliety 
was  the  higheBt  object  in  their  view,  they  Retum- 
ed  to  the  idee,  which  eeemcd  to  have  inspjind 
the  virtue  of  ancient  timra,  that  men  were  made 
happy  by  what  they  themeelves  were  and  per- 
fonned,  not  by  whet  they  possessed.  Under  tJie 
discouragements  of  rosny  a  cruel  and  oppmssre 
reign,  men  of  education  and  of  high  desusut 
aconrdingly  had  recourse  to  the  philoeopby  of 
Zeno^  as  to  a  consolation  and  support:  and 
although  thev  were  deprived  of  the  oppostuni^ 
to  act  upon  tneir  own  ideas  in  any  disnnpiisbed 
situation,  they  gave  auffident  evidence  of  their 
sincerity,  in  the  manly  indiflerenoe  with  which 
they  eometimes  incurred  the  conieqoencm  of 
their  independence  and  freedom  of  mind. 

From  tnese  materials^  the  law  was  ■'"wrtfntflf 
furnished  with  practitioners,  the  senate  with  its 
members,  the  army  with  commanders,  and  the 
empire  itaelf  with  its  head ;  and  the  throne  ef 
Cosar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  exposed^ 
presented  examplea  as  honourable  to  huoaan 
nature  in  some  instances,  aa  they  were  degrad- 
ing and  shameful  in  others.  In  theoe  varietisi^ 
himever,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  good,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  able  to  eompensale 
the  bad,  or  to  produce  efTecti^  to  which  the 
greatest  afailitiea  in  a  few  individuals  csnnol 
extend 

The  wisdom  of  Nerva  gave  rise  to  a  eoocca 
sion,  which,  in  tbe  persons  of  Trajan  and  ths 
Antonines,  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  race  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudhis,  and  Nero;  and  i 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  peoptecouM  be  heppy 
by  any  other  virtue  than  their  own,  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  during  which 
the  happiness  of  rosnkind  may  have  bren  sup 
posed  complete.  This  however  la  but  a  fond 
and  mistaken  apprshension.  A  people  may  re* 
oeive  protection  tram  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  single  men ;  but  can  recciva  independence^ 
vigour,  and  peace  of  mind  only  foom  their  own. 
Even  the  virtues  of  this  happy  aufi>ession  could 
do  no  more  than  diseontinue,  for  a  while,  the 
former  abuses  of  power,  adininiatnte  justice^ 
rmtnun  tbe  guil^,  and  protect  the  innocent 
Many  of  the  evils  under  which  human  nature 
was  labouring,  atill  qemeined  without  a  cure; 
and  the  empire^  after  having  in  tbe  highest  de- 
gree experieoosd  the  eflects  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness^  waa  aasailed  anew  with^ail  the  abuaea  of 
the  opposite  extreme.' 

fi  These  extremes  scarcely  gain  oradil  with  the  lao. 
dera  reader,  as  they  are  so  much  beyond  what  his 
own  experience  or  ob«ervatJon  can  parallel.  Nero 
sseraa  to  have  bsea  a  Deaon,  and  Aureliiia  a  Divi- 
nity ;  and  ihesu  prodigies,  whether  in  the  extiease  of 
good  or  of  <ivil,  exhibited,  amidst  tbe  ruins  of  the  Eo> 
man  republic,  an*  no  longer  to  be  found.  IndividualB 
were  then  fbnned  on  their  specifle  divpositioBs  to  wis- 
dom or  folly.  In  later  times,  they  are  nnwe  cast  in  a 
general  mould,  which  gives  a  eertain  fbnn  indcipiiail 
ent  of  the  materials.  Religion,  fhshion,  and  manacrs 
prescribe  more  of  the  actions  of  men,  or  mark  a  i ' 
uact  in  whkh  awn  are  eoaetrained  to  SMva 
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Fof  unn J  s^^  iMvcfthdeMii  um  Hontwr  ood- 
tinaed  to  be  defended,  tnd  tte  tntemal  peace  of 
the  empire  to  be  toliBnibly  eecure.  Cemmeroe 
Hoqriebed,  end  the  land  was  coltimted;  but 
theM  were  but  poor  oumpenntions  for  the  want 
of  that  Tisoar.  elevation,  and  frredom,  which 
periahed  with  tne  Roman  repablic  itaeU|  or  with 
the  political  chaneter  of  the  other  nationa  which 
had  beenraheorhed  in  thia  niinons  abyaa. 

The  military^  and  political  virtoca,  wluch  had 
been  exerted  in  forming  thia  empira^  haiing 
ftUBbed  their  ooarae,  a  general  rdazation  enaae{ 
under  which,  the  very  fiirms  that  were  neeeooaiy 

The  maxinw  of  a  christian  and  a  fentleman,  tin 
ramalBt  of  what  men  were  Uiiffht  by  tboae  maxima 
la  the  Anyu  of  chivalry,  wrvade  every  ranic,  have 
aome  effect  in  plA««  of  the  least  rastraint;  and  if 
they  do  not  inspire  decency  of  character,  at  least  awe 
the  proflifate  with  the  fear  of  contempt,  Itrom  ^btch 
even  the  most  powerful  ore  not  secure.  IntHMnucb, 
that  if  huroaa  nature  wants  tlie  Ibroe  to  produce  an 
>i>'elius  or  a  Tralaa.  it  ia  not  so  maeb  ezpoasd  to  the 
mClunies  of  a  Domiliaa  or  a  Nero. 

3P 


■or  na  ptcaervaiion  wore  in  proiMB  of  Mine  m^ 
looted.  Aa  the  epirit  which  gave  riae  to  thoae 
IbmiB  waa  gradoally  apent,  hmnan  nature  fell 
into  a  retrograde  motion,  which  the  virtnea  of  in- 
dtvidtiala  ooold  not  aoapend ;  and  men,  in  the  ap> 
plication  of  their  fecnitiea  even  to  the  moat  ordi- 
nary parpoaee  of  life,  Buffered  a  alow  and  inaen- 
aible,  W  alnioat  oonnnoal  decline. 

In  thia  great  empire,  the  fortunca  of  nationf 
over  the  more  cultifaled  parte  of  the  earth,  being 
embarked  on  a  aingle  bottom,  were  ezpoerd  to 
one  common  and  geneml  wtecfc.  Human  naturo 
lan^piiahed  for  aome  time  under  a  aoapenaion  of 
national  ezertioni^  and  the  monumenta  of  fcrmer 
timea  were,  at  laat,  overwhelmed  by  one  general 
irruption  of  barbaiiam,  aupentition,  and  igno- 
rance. The  effecta  of  thia  irruption  oonatitute  a 
mighty  choam  in  the  tianaition  from  ancient  to 
mraem  lualory,  and  make  it  difficult  to  atato 
the  tianaaetione  and  mannen  of  the  onc^  io  a 
vny  to  be  read  and  nndeialood  hw  thoae  whoao 
habita  and  ideaa  are  taken  entirely  mm  the  otlMT. 
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AdktBan  Letgae,  S8i 

Actium,  myml  battle  of,  997, 39& 

Adherbal  tttackad  by  Jugunha,  108.    Fli«  to  the 

Romem,  iK    Pnt  to  mth  by  Jofmnht,  ib. 
JEdUe  of  the  People,  office  oCT iiMtitttted,  17.    Su- 

peneded  by  IVuricuui  iEdile,  88.    The  olBoe 

revived  by  Agrip^  39^ 
A^adUuM.    See  Emdiu$, 
JRhtOt  eruption  of,  100. 
AfraniuM,  appointed  one  of  Pomper's  lientenanti 

in  Spain,  966.    Compelled  to  mbnit  to  Obmu', 

872L 
Afrie*,    See  CartkagininHS-    ^futmiMm.  Jugur^ 

Agrarian  Law,  fint  proiwcd  1&  Lei  lidnia 
adopted,  S7.    Agniuu  Law  of  Caenr,  193. 

Awrippa  becomes  the  coomellor  of  Oniavius,  370. 
His  operationa  in  Gaol,  382L  is  appmnted  to 
conduct  the  war  againat  Seitus  Ptaipeiua.  983. 
Dnfeais  the  fleet  •IToropeiaB,  386.  Undeftakea 
the  office  of  aidile,  393w  Prewdea  in  the  military 
department  of  Rome,  399.  Knoouiagea  Ociavioa 
to  reaign  the  wvereignty,  411  Retires  from  pub- 
lic tervfce,  42ft.  Is  recalled,  iIk  Marries  the 
d8aghierofOclavius,4S7.  Death  and  chamctor, 
434. 

Agrippa  Posthnmos,  434»  Comes  of  age,  443.  Is 
degraded  and  banished,  444. 

Agrtppina^  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  is  married  to 
Germanicus,  45C  Perishes,  with  two  of  her 
sons,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  473. 

AhtnebarbuM,  Domitius,  defends  Marseilles  against 
Cnsar's  army,  but  is  at  last  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, 873-47& 

Alena  in  Gaul,  blockade  and  rsductioa  o(  241 — 
244. 

Alexandfiot  in  Egypt,  contest  there,  between  Julius 
Cnsar  and  the  government  of  Ptolomy,  391 — 393. 

Ai^  pamiige  of  the,  by  Hu«inibal,  45i 

AaAiarix  ensnares  ana  cuts  off  part  of  Cesar's  ar- 
my. 227, 228.    Is  aAerwards  punished  by  Obmu', 

Amhrtmn,    See  Cimbn. 

AndrtMcuM  claims  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  84.  Is 
suppressed  by  the  Rcnnans,  ibi 

An/iodkifs;  kin^r  of  Syria,  arrives  in  Greece  with  an 
army,  64.  Returns  home,  ib.  Meditates  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy,  65.  The  Romans 
prepare  to  repel  him,  66.  He  arrives  with  an 
armv  at  Demetrias,  ibi  Spends  the  winter  at 
Chalcis,  67.  His  army  routed  near  ThennopylB, 
ib.  His  fleet  defeated  bv  the  Romans,  68w  An- 
tiochus  himself  defeated  by  Lociua  Sdpio,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Roinana,  ib. 

AntoniuM,  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  Marios,  136. 
— — *  Cains,  is  elected  to  the  consulate,  along 
with  Cicero,  171. 

— ^ Liicius._oppooes  the  pretensions  of  Octar 


vius  at  Rome.  371.  Is  shut  up  in  Perusia,  and 
obliged  to  capitulate,  373. 
Aa/ony,  Mark,  serves  in  Gaol  under  Julius  Ccssr, 
24a  Is  sent  thence  by  Cnsar.  to  Rome,  249.  Is 
appointed  commander  of  Ccaar's  Ibrces  in  Italy, 
269w  Folkyws  Qbmu'  to  Epinis  with  additional 
troopa,  28a    Lands  in  theBay  of  Nymph«us,ibw 


£flbclB  a  jundioo  with  Cvrnr.  2R1 .  Is  appointed 
aecond  in  command  by  Cmar,  292.    Holds  the 

Svemmenl  of  Italy,  in.  Is  named  consul  by 
esar,  in  conjunction  with  himselC  317.  His 
speeches  in  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Cmar,^ 
326,  327.  Presides  at  the  obsequies  of  Cvsar,  328. 
Phinounces  the  funeral  oration,  329.  Moderate, 
administration  fw  some  time,  830.  He  becomes 
arfiiraiy.  331.  His  first  conference  viriih  Oriavius 
Cesar,  334 ;  and  dissension  with  him,  33&  His 
journey  to  Brundosium,  337.  Diaaiisfactioii  of 
the  troops  there,  and  severities  of  Antony,  33& 
He  returns  to  Rome,  339.  Two  of  his  Irgiors 
desert  to  Octavius,  ib.  He  proceeds  to  expel 
Decimus  Brutus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  340  His 
message  to  Decimus,  ib.  Lays  siege  to  Muftna, 
341.  Is  ordered  to  desist  by  the  senate,  342.  At 
fects  to  treat,  343.  Is  declared  a  rebel,  ib.  Con- 
.  tinnes,  notwithstandina,  the  siege.  346.  Repeb 
the  army  of  Pansa,  347.  Is  worsted  by  Hirtiua 
and  Octavius,  ibi  Neceasitated  to  pass  the  Alps» 
ih.  Joined  by  Lepidus  and  hirarroy.  348.  Tne 
act  of  attainder  a^inst  him  reversed,  354.  FcHina 
a  eoniedemcy  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  ib. 
Honors  of  their  proscriptions,  3S5.  Antony  re- 
ceives with  joy  the  head  and  right  hand  at  the 
mnrdered  Cicero,  359.  Transports  part  of  hja 
army  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Caarius, 

363.  Pilches  his  camp  in  view  of  the  enemy, 

364.  Is  ioinedbv  Octavius,  36&  Various  opera- 
tions and  skirmisnes,  ib.,  36i5i.  His  speech  to  the 
army  after  the  death  of  Caisius,  ib.  Defeats  the 
republican  army,  367.  Makes  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire  with  Octavius,  369.  Sets  out  for 
Asia,  ib.  Raises  contributions  m  Ephesus,  dec 
374.  Meets  Cleopatra  in  Cilicia,and  accomrap 
nies  her  into  Egypt,  ib.  Hastens  to'Aihens,  ^5. 
Sails  with  200  galleys  to  Brondusium,  and  in- 
vests it,  376.  Gets  possosrion  of  it,  ib.  Is  reconciled 
to  Octavius,  ibw  Marries  Octavia,  ib.  Concludes 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sextus  Pompeins,  378. 
Sets  out  for  the  East,  379.  His  residence  at 
Athens,  ib.  Arrives  at  Tarentum,  3l^  Re- 
■olves  with  Octavius  to  hold  the  co/isulate  for 
five  years  longer,  383.  Sets  out  for  Syna,  ib. 
Cleopatm  visits  him,  389.    Hb  stores  luid  hee- 

Sgo  seised  by  the  Parthians,  ib.  He  treats  wiui 
B  king  of  Panhia  for  pence,  390;  who  declines 
it,  and  harasses  him  <m  nis  retreat,  ib.  Embarks 
with  Cleopatra  for  Ecypt,  ib.  Declines  an  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  391.  Panes  into  Armenia, 
and  is  victorious  there,  393.  Returns  to  Aiex- 
andria  in  triumph,  ib.  His  extravagant  beha%  iour 
there,  ib.  He  declares  war  against  Octavius, 
395.  Is  suspended  in  the  consulship  by  the 
Senate,  ih.  Posts  his  army  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulph  of  Ambmcia,  39o.  Addresses  his  offi- 
cers, in  view  of  a  battle,  397.  Battle  of  Actiom, 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  and  flies  with  Cleopatra 
towards  Egypt,  396.  Anempis  to  join  the  Ro- 
man legions,  400l  Rejected  by  them,  iK  His 
strange  conduct  at  Alexandria,  ib.  His  fleet  sur> 
renders  to  Octavius,  and  his  army  is  routed,  401. 
Wounds  himself;  has  an  interview  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  dies.  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

Appiut  Claudius  attem|ita  to  procure  Viiginia,  21 

AfwfetML    See  Saliimtmu; 
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jLra&M,  ezpeditML  into,  under  JEiivm  GaUiu,  42ft. 

UnsucceHfulf  ib. 
Arckdaus.   Bee  Miihidaie$, 
AriamMut  involved  in  a  war  with  Cmar,  901. 

Holds  a  conference  tvith  him,  208.  It  definW  iK 
AritUAvUu  uaurpt  the  Jewish  throoe,  167.    §»  63- 

poMCMcd  by  Pompey,  168w 
Armenia.    See  l^igratieB. 
AjdrubaL  See  HaadruhaL 
Atia,  finfc  expediiion  of  the  Romans  into,  68.  They 

interest  themsel  vee  in  il«  eoneems,  99.    See  An^ 

tomvt  Wihmua,  Crama,  LuewUmt,  MitkndmlM9,^K* 
Ajtheng,  siege  and  hlockade  oC  by  Sylia,  138. 
AUMtid  nnlared  byCasar,  906. 
AuruMu*,  thk  o(;  fiist  bsiowed  anOetaviuB  Cmmr, 

417     SeeOwoMML 
AvtettB,  Ftolomy,  the  dethroned  king  of  Egypt  a^ 

rives  in  Rome,  210.    Disputes  aboat  his  lesiota- 

tion,  ib.    He  is  restored  1^  Gabinios,  217. 
Avarieum,  m  Gaul,  siege  and  rodoetian  oC  by  Cm- 

sar,238,239. 


Baechantdi,  tncAety  oC  77 

JBaUot,  secret,  introduction  oC  m  elections,  dke.  80. 

Bankruptcy  tteated  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  iableSr2(X 

Bafkt,  public,  esiaUished  at  Rene  by  Agrippa,  394. 

MdgtB,  leduced  by  Cassar,  20& 

BeOutmt,  Sicinius,  heads  the  Plebeian  Mutiny  at 
the  Mons  Sacer,  15. 

^i6iiiii«,  elected  Consul  along  with  Caesar,  193.  Op- 
poses the  agrarian  law,  194.  Is  made  Proeonsul 
of  Syria,  250.  Commands  the  fleetof  Pompey,  277. 
Blocks  up  the  harbour  of  Oricum,  279.    Dies,  ibb 

BUhynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Romana,  151.  Over- 
run by  Mithridates,  ib. 

Bocckiu,  Kingof  Mauritania,  at  first  asiiiti  Jugnrtha, 

113.  Afterwards  delivers  him  up  to  the  Romans, 

114.  Sends  to  Rome  a  present  of  golden  images, 
125. 

Bribery  in  tl  o  elections  at  Rome.  896. 

Britam,  Cassar  projects  the  invasion  of,  219.  Lands 
at  the  Downs,  220.  His  fleet  shattered  by  a 
storm,  ib. .  He  re-embarks  for  the  Continent,  ib. 
Second  invasion  of  Britain,  222.  Landing-place 
probably  Pigwell  Bay,  ibk  The  Roman  fleet 
again  shattered  by  a^smrm,  223.  CassivekuinaB, 
a  British  chieAain,  harasses  Caesar,  ib. ;  but  is  de- 
feated, ibb  Caesar's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  ib.    They  submit  to  him,  224. 

Brittany,  inhabitants  of,  defeated  by  Caesar  at  sea, 
213. 

Bruniusivm,  port  of,  becomes  the  retreat  of  Pompey, 
261.  CsBsar  arrives  there,  and  takes  possessmn 
of  the  port,  262.  Brundusium  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Antony,  376. 

Bndue,  Marcus,  forms  a  conspiracsr  against  Ceaaar, 
821 .  Reveals  the  secret  to  his  wife,  323.  Death 
of  Caesar,  324.  Brutus  retires  to  the  Capitol,  385. 
Appean  in  the  Forum,  ib.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  327,  3^  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Mkoedonift,  331.  Superseded  by  the  Senate, 
332.  Persists  in  setting  out  for  his  province,  336. 
Arrives  in  Greece,  3^.  Is  well  received  in 
Macedonia,  ib.  Is  condemned,  in  absence,  for 
the  murder  of  Julius  Caeear,  353.  Prepares  for 
war  with  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  361. 
Reduces  Xanthos  in  Lycia,  368.  Joins  Cassius, 
363.  Marches  westward,  364.  Is  intemipled 
by  Antony's  army,  ib.  Encamps,  with  Cassitts, 
near  Phifmpi,  iK  Opemtions  and  skirmisbes, 
965.  Deam  of  Cassius,  ibi  Endeavouit  tt>  pro- 
tract the  war,  ib.  Is  totally  routed,  367.  His 
death  and  character,  368. 

-——,  Decimus,  is  besieged  in  Mutina,  347.  Rais- 
ing of  the  siege,  ibu   Is  vested  by  the  Senate 


with  the  cwnmand  of  all  their  foraes,  34&  U 
abandoned  by  his  anny,  354;  seized  at  AanileBa 
and  put  to  death  by  oraere  of  Antony,  3S&. 


Cenco^  Q.  Serv.  opposes  the  tribune  Satnmimm 

i21.    Is  condemned,  124. 
Cfltsor,  Caius  Julius,  hirth  of,  123.    b  saTed  iron 
proscription  by  Sylla.  146.    Is  taken  by  paiaies, 
whom  ne  aflerwaids  otifsucs  and  punidies,  150. 
Is  suspected  of  a  banc  in  the  conspirscy  of  Cati- 
line, 17a    Is  elected  Edile,ibk    Oppesea  the  eie- 
cntionof  Lentulaa,  17&  CkarsetercOBipafed  with 
that  of  Cftto,  180, 181.    His  policy  in  sopponiiv 
the  pretensions  of  Pompey.  183b    Is  appointed  lo 
ihe  9>vemment  uf  Lusitania,  185.    iCetuins  to 
Roine,188.    is fefoaed  a uinmph, ib^    lsi>lecied 
Consul,  189     His  vitrfence  in  carrying  through 
his  a^ragrian  law,  190, 191.    Refonaa  inlindoord 
by  him,  192.    Appointed  Proconsul  in  Gaul  for 
five  years,  193^    Hi*  marriage  lo  Calpunna,  195. 
Arrives  in  his  province,  199.    Uinden  the  Hel- 
veiii  from  passmg  the  Rhone,  2L0.  Defeats  them 
eai  die  Soane,  201 .    Besotves  lo  make  war  onon 
Ariovistua,  ibb  Holds  a  conference  with  ham,  908L 
Defeats  him,  ib.    Mancbee  against  the  Bckie 
naikms,  204^  205.    Defoatsibe  i\ervii,206.    Re- 
duces the  Attuaiicirib.    Influences  tli«  traasae- 
tkms  at  Rome,  2ia    Is  visited  at  Luoca  by  Fam- 
pey  and  Ciaasus,  811.    Sets  out  for  Batiany. 
and  destroys  a  fleet  there,  212l    His  command  m 
Omil  renewed  for  other  five  yeaia,  215.    Cuts 
off  two  German  tordes,  218,  219.    Projects  the 
invasion  of  Britaia,ib.  Lands  at  the  Downs^  220l 
Re-embarks  for  the  Continent,  ib.    Second  inva- 
sion of  Mtaitt,  223.    Defeats  Cassivelaunus,  283. 
Passes  the  Thames,  ib.    Receives  the  submisaaon 
of  Britain,  and  leiums  to  GanU  224.    Routs  the 
Gauls,  22a    Punishes  Ambiorix,  229.    Endea- 
voun  to  held  the  coneulate  without  resigning  hit 
province,  235,  236.    Agotn  advances  against  the 
Gauls,  Zyi,    Besieges  and  reduces  Avaricum, 
238w  Crosses  the  river  Allier,  239.    Reirstfs.240 
Is  joined  by  Labienos,  ib.    Defeats  the  cavalir 
of  Vercingetorix,  241 ;  and  fiaal\y  dniIs  him,  24^ 
244.    Opevatiaiis  in  Gaul,  in  his  eighth  campaka, 
246— 248l    Extends  liis  influence  in  Rume,  249 
—252.    Detaches  one  legion  fiom  his  wmy.  by 
deeire  of  die  Senate,  254;  and  restorea  to  IHibd- 
pey  a  borrowed  legion,  ibk    Readied  by  the  Se- 
nate, and  ordered  to  dismiss  has  amy,  »7.    Re- 
solves to  march  towards  Rome,  25&    Seises  on 
Ariminum,  ib.  Corflnium  is  delivered  up  to  ham, 
261.    Proceeds  to  Brundueium,  ibk    Gets  pea- 
sessbn  of  it,  262.    Prepsres  to  mairh  to  Spniu. 
ib.    Has  an  interview  wirh  Cioero,-263.    ViBis 
Rome,  ib.  Seises  the  pubKc  treasure,  264.   Sets 
out  for  Spain,  26&    Invests  MarMilles,  267.    Ar- 
rives in  Spain,  ibb    Wonted  in  a  skinnisb  with 
the  enemy,  268.    Throws  a  bridge  over  the  8e- 
gra,ib.    Pursues  the  army  of  Pompey.  26A.   He 
tnms  dieir  flank,  ib^    Hansses  them  in  their  te- 
treat  to  Ilevda,  27a    Receives  their  snhmiasaoB, 
272.    Accession  of  Varro  and  his  knons  to  Car- 
ssr,  27a  Takes  possesskm  of  MaiaeiUea.  27A.  Is 
named  Dkslator  by  (he  Senaleai  Ronae,  ib.  QneUi 
«  mutiny  in  his  army,  276. .  Arrives  at  Rome, 
and  assumes  the  titk)  of  Dictator,  ib.    Is  daoaen 
Consul  ib.    Sets  sad  for  the  coast  of  Greece,  277. 
Prowses  peace  to  Parapev,  278 ;  bat  coitfanMS 
his  hostile  exertions,  ib.    fo  joined  by  a  great  re- 
inforcement under  mark  Antony,  281.     liM^ 
cepts  the  direct  oommunicaiion  of  PoaB|»y  with 
Dynaohinffl,  282.    Repeals  his  ^topomiaoBa  for 
peace,  lb.    Forms  the  pn^jeet  of  mvesting  Pana- 
pey  in  his  itatkm;  S8SL    Is  surprised  by  BMopar 
and  suAbb  a  partial  defeat,  ib.    Altadoi  a  detach 
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of  Pompet't  wtmf  widi  tdeeea,  98i;  but 
«t  bm  m  obtigM  to  alNoiikni  hie  liDei,  Yb.    Coo- 
tiaoet  10  fetreait  386.  Difocto  his  owrch  towards 
TheMAhr,  ibw    faearnn  near  ihe  viUage  of Pbar- 
jalm,  ftr7.    Gaim  the  battlo  of  Phanialia.  888, 
889.    Pamwi  Poapey,  290l    Arrive*  in  Egypt, 
and  »  praaeoted  wtij^  the  bead  of  hia  rivu,  ib. 
b  decreed  Conanl  for  five  jream,  Dictator  for  one 
year,  and  Tribune  for  lile,  8^     KenaiiM  in 
EgjrpC  894    Hit  paaiion  for  Cleopatra,  ib.    Is 
mvetied  in  Aieiandria,  ibi    Twice  defeats  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  895.    Roiita  the  E^yptiam,  ib. 
Afiurebes  against  Phamaces,  and  gains  a  viclorv, 
S97.    Arri  vea  in  Ital)r,  ib.    Proceeds  to  Roma,  ib. 
QaeRs  a  mutiny  in  bis  army,  898, 899.    Seis  sail 
for  Africa,  wbither  the  pepnblicans  bad  retired. 
ib.    Lands  near  Adrumentum,  300.    Advances 
fion  Rnspina,  and  enooonters  Labienus  and  Pe- 
xreius,  aoL    Falls  back  upon  Ruspina,  and  forti- 
fM^  himseif  there,  908.    Iavs  si4»e  to  ihe  town 
ofUBia,90a    Raises  the  siege,  ^.    Surprises 
the  town  of  Zeta.  3U6l    Invests  Thapstis,  906. 
Defeaii  MeteUos  Sdpio,  ibb    Takes  possession  of 
Uiica,  310 ;  wbenee  be  embarks  for  Sardinia,  ib.  { 
and  soon  after  proceeds  to  Rome,  ibb  Is  declared 
Dictator  for  ten  yean,  and  Censor,  under  the 
title  of  Pnefeetiis  Moram«  dec.,  31 1.    His  speech 
ID  the  Senate  and  People,  ib.    His  four  succes- 
sive triumphs,  318.    Amtisea  the  populace  with 
iduMvs  and  feasts,  ibb    His  plan  or  government, 
313,  314.    Sets  out  for  Spain,  where  the  sons  of 
Pompev  are  in  arms,  ib.    Toiallv  defeats  ihem 
near  Mnnda,  31&.    Names  himself  Consul  akmg 
with  Mark  Antony,  317.    Enforces  somptoaiy 
regulations,  ib.    His  plans  and  policy,  318.    His 
chaiacier  oontrasted  with  that  of  Svlla,  ib.    He 
aapires  to  the  title  of  Kina.  319.    A  conspiracy 
formed  against  him,  32Q.    He  receives,  at  Rome, 
a  visit  from  Cleopatra,  321.  {Ncle.y    Ho  plans  a 
aeries  of  wars.  388.  Fixes  the  succession  of  office 
for  two  years,  ib.    Progress  of  the  coosmracy 
against  bun,  328— 384.    He  is  killed  in  the  Senate 
house,  ib.    His  will,  38a    His  funeml.  ib.,  389. 
Comparison  of  his  character  with  Ihat  of  Octa- 
vins,  407. 

t««sr,  Augustus.    See  OdamuM. 

m  —.1^.  Grermanicua.    See  QemumicuM. 

^  .—.Cains,  born,  488u  Admitted  into  the  order 
(^  nftanhood,  and  declared  chief  of  the  Rnnan 
youth,  439  Appointed  to 'the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syria,  441.  Wounded,  ib.  Dies  on  his 
way  home,  ib. 

Lucius  is  refused  the  consulate,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  oriesthood,  439.  Admitted  to 
the  Older  of  manhood,  ib.  Dies  at  MarMilles, 
441. 

Casarion  is  proclaimed  by  Blark  Antonv  heir  to 
his  fotfaer,  40a  Killed  by  order  of  Octavius, 
408. 

Cbfeaas,  FosioB,  defends  Antony  in  the  Senate,  341 , 
348. 

Caligula^  Caiua  Cosar,  admitted  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  466.  Declared 
aucceawr  in  the  empire,  47a  Succeeds  Tibe- 
rius accordingly,  475.  His  government,  476.  Is 
killed  by  Chcrea,  ib. 

Cahm'ii,  Domitius,  defeated  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of 
Brutus  and  Canius,  366. 

CamiU'u  defeats  the  invading  Qauls,  and  relieves 
the  Capitol,  85. 

CantUB,  battle  of,  49, 50. 

Otmikiut,  the  Tribune,  propoaea  the  repeal  of  the 
pnihibition  against  the  mterroarriage  of  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  88.    The  repeal  agreed  to,  ib. 

Cb^^  the,  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  85.  Holdout 
by  Sivilios,  hence  named  Capitolinus,  ib.  Re- 
lieved by  CamiHus,  ib. 

CSfli^Mirfoeia,  muxder  of  tha  kiBg  oglOl 


Coma,  iaiand  oC  beoomea  die  maidfiwa  of  tha 
Emperor  Tiberius,  466u 

Copuo,  and  its  district  of  Campania,  the  fiiat  pio* 
vincial  government  establiabed  by  the  Romona, 
84.    (Note.) 

Carbo,  Papinoa,  elected  Consul,  107.  Defeated  by 
the  Cimbri,  109.    His  death,  107. 

Cneiiis  Papirius,  CmisuI,  opposes  Sylla  in 

Italy,  13&    Is  afterwards  kUled  by  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  141. 

CarlMajget  city  of,  its  antiquitv,  35.  Description  of 
its  local  satuatkm,  88L  The  city  besieged,  iK ; 
reduced  and  burnt,  83;  ordered  to  bo  rebuilt  for 
a  Roman  colony,  105. 

Carthtunnian  Republic,  riae  and  progress  of  the 
35^  The  Carthaginians  unite  with  the  Romans* 
a^nst  Pyrrhus,  36,  37.  The  Romans  forcibly 
dispossess  them  of  Messina,  which  gives  rise  la 
the  first  Punic  war,  ibb  The  Romans  defeat 
th«r  fleet,  38.  Land  in  Africa,  and  defeat  their 
army ;  but  ore  routed  in  their  turn,  by  Xaniippus, 
ib.  Great  naval  engagemenis,  ia  Carthagi- 
nians make  ooncesHons  to  obtain  peace ;  which 
ends  the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  Mutiny  aiMl  in- 
vasion of  the  mercenaries  at  Carthage,  39. 
Carthaginians  surrender  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  40.  Second  Punic  war 
breaks  out,  43.  (See  HannibaL  Sdpio  Aincap 
nos.)  Battle  of  Zama,  and  end  of  this  war.  fiSL 
The  Carthaginians  resolve  to  re-take  £mp(»ria, 
80.  Are  defeated  by  Massinissa,  ib.  Make  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  ib. 
Give  op  all  naval  and  military  stores,  81.  Are 
required  to  abandon  Carthage,  ib.  Prepare  to 
rep<^I  the  commands  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Gain  a 
pQjiial  advantage,  68;  but  are  finally  subdued  oy 

scipio^  sa 

Cum,  Mie  of  the  oonspiraton  against  Caser,  381, 
381    Elected  nibune,  338. 

Cassiiu,  Sp  Consul,  courts  popnlari^,  1&.  Con- 
demned on  suspicion  of  treason,  ib. 

Caius,  under  Pompey.  bums  and  de- 
stroys CoBsar's  shipping  at  Messina,  898.  Subinita 
to  Cesar,  ib.  Begins  a  conspimry  against  C«- 
sar,  381.  Appointed  to  the  government  of  Syna, 
331.  Supenieded  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  ih. 
Persists  in  taking  possession  of  the  province,  336 
Is  supported  by  the  Senate,  344.  Is  condemned, 
in  absence,  for  the  murder  of  Julius  C«<sar,  353. 
Blockades  Dolabella  hi  Laodicaea,  ib.,  354.  Be- 
comes master  of  l^aodicsni,  ib.  Acquires  the 
possession  of  Syria,  361.  Marches  with  his  anny 
to  Smyrna,  and  joins  Brutus,  ib.  Reduces  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  368.  Returns,  and  again  forms 
a  junction  with  Brutus,  363.  His  speech  to  the 
united  arnnr,  ib.  His  division  is  defeated  by 
Antony,  355.  Causes  a  slave  to  put  .an  end  to 
hia  life,  ib. 

CMmtt  Lucius  Sennos,  first  appeorance  ot  140 
His  conspiracy,  173, 174.  His  designs  frustrated, 
ib.,  175.  Takes  the  field,  ITS.  Is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Petreius,  ib. 

Coto,  the  Censor,  characteristic  nianneri  of,  76.  His 
speech  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  78.  His 
eagerness  for  the  destructiqp  of  Carthage,  88l 
Obtains  a  triumph  at  Rome,  86. 
I  of  Utica,  anecdote  of.  while  a  boy,  146, 147. 
He  urges  Ihe  necessity  <^  punishing  capitally  the 
Catiline  conspirarorB,  177.  Character,  compared 
with  that  of  Cesar,  180,  181.  lie  opposes  the 
agrarian  law,  190.  Is  sent  on  a  commissioB  to 
Cyprus,  196.  His  return  from  Cyprus,  809, 81^ 
His  repulse  at  the  election  of  Ps'Hors,  ib.  Hb 
opposes  Pompey  and  Crassus,  814.  Is  unso^ 
oessful  as  a  candidate  for  ihe  Consulship,  845. 
Is  appointed  to  the  comnund  of  Sicily,  865 ;  hot 
ia  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  it,  ib.  Sails 
into  the  Afirican  seas,  891.    Lands  at  Bereotcov 
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and  BMrelMi  id  the  Roman  province,  ib.  Takee 
hi8  station  at  Utica,  S93.  Continuea  to  encoonge 
the  Patriot!  against  Ctenr,  907,  90S.  Kills  him- 
selil  ih.    His  character,  ib. ;  also,  405. 

Cato^  Caiiis,  the  tribune,  interposes  his  negative  to 
suspend  the  usual  election  of  magisirates,  214. 

Cattauit  L.  Luctatius,  Consul,  obliged  to  fly  befiue 
the  barbarous  nations,  119.  Returns  and  routs 
them,  180.  Partakes  in  the  triumph  at  Rome 
with  Marius,  ibi    His  death,  196. 

■  Luctatius,  opposes  Pbmpey*s  pretensians, 
162, 163.    His  character  and  death,  i89. 

CentOTf  oflioe  oC  sepenited  from  that  of  Consul,  21. 
The  office  revived,  164.  Becomes  almost  obso- 
lete, 244.  Is  revived  in  the  person  of  Julius  Cad- 
sar.  under  the  title  of  Pnetectiis  Morum,  311. 
Held  by  Augustus,  429. 

Census^  s:aie  of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  its 
establishment,  II.  {Note.)  Accotmt  of  the  Cen- 
sus, 12.  Numbers  of  the  Roman  peoj^e  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Gracchi,  and  during  the  oonsulaie  of 
Pompey,  99. 157. 

Centumvtrt,  appointed  to  assist  the  pnelor,  39. 

Centuries,  account  of  this  division  of  the  ritisens, 
11.  State  of  the  centuries  at  the  establishment 
of  the  census,  ib.  {Note.) 

Charmua,  baule  of,  133. 

CArcsf ,  birth  of,  440. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  birth  oC  118.  Betrins  to 
be  distinguished  at  the  bar,  146.  Lends  his  aid 
to  the  advancement  of  Pompey,  164.  Sttnds 
candidate  for  the  ti&nsulate,  171.  Is  elected,  ib. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  Rabirius,  172.  173.  De- 
nouncea  Catiline,  174.  Is  warned  of  the  oonspi- 
racy  of  Lentnlus,  and  detects  it,  176, 177.    Sup- 

forts4he  pretensions  of  Pompey  and  Ccesar,  188, 
89.  Is  persecuted  by  the  tribune  Clodius,  195. 
Is  abuidoned  by  Pompey,  197.  Leaves  Rome, 
ib.  Frailties  in  his  character,  198.  Recalled 
fiom  exile,  203,  206.  Arrives  at  Rome,  ib. 
Pleads  the  cause  of  Milo,  234, 235.  Appointed 
to  the  province  of  Cilicia,  245.  His  operations 
there,  250,  251.  His  return  to  Rome,  255.  His 
irresolution  upon  the  flight  of  Pompey,  263.  Has 
an  interview  with  Oesar,  ib.  Retires  for  a  time 
from  Rome,  332.  Upon  his  return,  delivers  his 
first  philippic  against  Antony,  333.  Is  courted 
by  Octavius,  335.  Encourages  Brutus  and  Cas- 
SI  us,  and  declares  against  Antony,  337.  Has  the 
chief  direction  of  affitirs  at  Rome,  343.  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  355.  Flies 
from  Rome,  358.  His  death  and  character,  ib., 
359. 

Cicero,  Quintus  Tullius,  is  besieged  in  his  camp  by 
Ambioris,  228.    Relieved  bv  Cesar,  229. 

CHicUti  province  of,  committed  to  Cicero,  245.  Ope- 
Tations  there,  250,  251. 

Cimbri,  (various  barbarous  nations  under  this 
name)  defeat  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Carbo, 
109.  Again  defeat  them  tmder  the  Consul  Sila- 
nns.  111.  Overcome  two  Roman  armies  on  the 
Rhone,  115.  One  division  routed  by  Marius,  119. 
The  other  division  cut  offby  Catulus  and  Marius, 
iK,12a 

Ciiuio,  Cornelius,  elected  Consul,  132.  Withdraw* 
from  Rome,  135.  Is  Bgain  reinstated  in  the  con- 
sulship, ib.  Msssacre  which  follows,  ibw.  136; 
at  last  stopped  by  Cinna,  ib.  Prepares  to  oppose 
Sylla,  137, 138.    Is  killed  in  a  mutiny,  ib. 

— — —  son  of  the  former,  joins  himself  to  the  party 
of  Bnitns,  325. 

Cippit  in  the  Roman  outworks,  what,  241. 

Cualpine  Ga'il.    See  OauL 

Claudius,  brother  to  Gerroanicus,  his  supposed  im- 
becility, 437.    Is  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  477. 

Clemena  penonates  ^rippa  Posthumus,  and  sets 
ttpaclaimtotheimpenalthron«,45&  Is  put  to 
dMth^ibL 


CSfeopofra  is  exdoded  ftom  her  dwre  of  Iha 
289.    She  encages  the  aflectisos  of  JolioB  GBaar, 

294.  Is  placed,  by  Cnar,  on  the  throne  of  Eml, 

295.  PavsaviaittoCasarat  Rome,321.  (J%ie4 
Meets  Mark  Antonv  in  Cilida,  374.  Plavs  hia 
a  visit  in  Syria,  389.  Conveys  him  to  Aleian- 
dria,  390.  Accompanies  him  to  Greece  with  her 
fleet,  395.  Is  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Adiom, 
and  flies  to  Elgypt,  398.  Her  policy  on  arriving 
there,  400.  Her  last  imerview  with  Antony, 
401.  Receives  a  visit  from  Octavius,  402.  She 
puis  herself  to  death,  ib. 

CUents  and  patrons,  original  Romana  divided  mttr 

XX* 

CZo(<ius,PubKus,profiuies  the  sacred  ritea,  186.  Is 
tried  and  acquitted,  ib.    Elected  a  triboneof  the 
people,  195.    Projects  the  ruin  of  Cicero,  ibu  His 
policy,  ib.,  196.    Opposes  a  proposal  to  recall 
Cicero,  2b3L    Procures  his  own  election  as  sedile 
209.    Stands  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  pnslor 
231.    Is  killed  in  a  fray  with  Milo,  232. 
Coin,  Roman,  operation  on,  39. 
CoUmieSt  Roman,  number  o€,  in  Italy,  39. 
CcUmm,  or  line  of  a  Roman  army,  ten  men  deep 

288w 
Cosittia,  aooonnt  of  the,  28. 
ComawMU  and  nobles,  distinction  oC  91. 
Coiutibttimij  Rmnan,  review  of  the,  28. 
Conmd,  oflUce  of,  first  established,  14     Extensive 
nature  of,  ib.    Claimed  by  the  Plebeians,  22 ; 
yielded  to  them,  under  the  title  of  Militaij  Tri* 
bone,  ib.    Censor  separated  from  the  oflSce  of 
Consul,  23.    Title  of  Consul  claimed  by  the  ple- 
beian order,  27.    Yielded  to  them,  28b    Power  of 
the  Consuls,  29: 
Corinik,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  Romans,  85. 
CoTMiiainis,  Caius  Marcius,  proposes  to  aboliah  the 
office  of  tribune,    17.     Is  obliged  to  Bj,  ih. 
Joins  the  enemies  of  Rome,  ibw 
Com,  natoitoiis  distribution  oC  first  proposed,  1& 
Corneba,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  ner  addrem  to 
Caius  her  son,  102, 103. 

daughter  of  Metellua  Scipio,  married  to 

Pompey  the  Great.  231. 
ComeUui,  Dolabella.    See  DdabeOa. 

Lentulus.    See  LmtuluM. 

Merula.    See  MenJa. 

Scipia    See  Sujjuk 

CondinttM  maintains  the  province  of  Afiica,  3601 

Is  defeated  and  kiHed.  361. 
Cnustfs,  Marcus,  marches  against  the  revolted 
gladiators,  155 ;  routs  them.  ib.  Elected  to  the  con- 
sulate, 156.  His  great  private  riches,  157.  Se- 
cretly unites  himself  to  Pompev  and  Casar,  188. 
Renews  his  oonlederacy  with  these  leaden.  211. 
Again  elected  Consul,  214.  Secures  to  himself 
the  province  of  Syria  for  five  years,  215l  Se« 
out  tor  his  province,  ib.  His  progress  there,  221. 
Invades  Mesopotamia,  222.  Is  partially  defied 
by  the  Pftrthians, 230.  Is  betrayed  by  Surenaai 
a  conference,  and  slain.  231. 

Publius,  son  of  Marcus,  serves  in  GaoL 

206.    Is  detached  to  the  amisianoe  of  his  foiber 
in  Syria,  222.    Is  cut  ofiT  by  the  Parthmni,  230l 
231. 
Crefe,  inhabitants  of,  war  with  the  Robudb,  157. 

Are  reduced  by  Metellus,  164. 
CritognatuM,'^  Gaulish  warrior,  hia  apeech  to  his 

army,  242. 
Curim,  Centuries,  aiu!  Tribes,  Roman  dtiaens  di 

vided  into,  11. 
CuriZe  iEdiles,  (directoia  of  the  public  amose^MB^ 

oflioe  instituted,  28. 
Curie,  the  tribune, supports  Cnsar's  cause  at  Rooae, 
252.  Sent  by  him  to  Sidlv,  865;  of  which  be 
acquires  possession,  ib.  Follows  the  party  of 
;  Fbmpey  into  Africa.  278.  Is  overwhelnaa  by 
the  Xiumidiaa  aUiasL  277 
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DeeemmrM  Tested  widi  a  temponry  lOTereignly,  19. 
Do  not  rangn  at  the  period  of  their  oomminion, 
90.  Are  OTertomed,  oo  occatiom  of  the  death  of 
Virgiiiia,  21. 

DeataUtg,  hi*  many  haaidow  Mrvioes,  24. 

— — — —  Curiut,  the  coneol,  reduoet  TaraDtam,  33. 

DMsro/or,  fint  nominated,  14.  His  powen,  15.  Du- 
ration of  his  office,  ibb 

DoldbeUa  stiis  op  lomults  in  Rome,  293.  Assumes 
the  office  of  Consul,  32ft.  Is  appointed  to  super- 
sede Cassius  in  Syria,  332.  Surprises  Smyrna, 
34d.  Proceeds  to  LsodicMi,  353w  Is  there  bkwked 
vp  by  Cassius,  354.  Dies  by  the  hand  of  a  con- 
fidential follower,  ib. 

Drtu^a^  pioKress  of  the,  at  Rome,  89. 

DruiiUcu    aeeLivia, 

Drujuu,  livius,  the  tribune,  proposes  seveial  im- 
portant laws,  126.    Is  assassinated,  ib. 

— —  (Germanicus,)  explores  the  coasis  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  435.  Is  saluted  by  the  armv 
Imperaior,  ib.  Defeats  the  German  nations,  436. 
Penetrates  to  the  Elbe,  437.    His  death,  ibb 

.  son  of  Tiberius,  acts  as  Qusstor.  446.    Is 


enierad  on  the  list  of  Consuls*  447.  Sent  to 
queU  a  mudny  in  the  aiiny,  453.  Poisoned  by 
Sejanus,  464. 
DwrackiuM,  annies  of  Pbonpey  and  Caaar  encamp 
m  the  neighbourhood  of,  279.  lines  thrown  up 
fay  Cnar  at  thia  place,  283^  284. 


Egypt,  smte  oC  in  the  first  am  of  Rome,  85. 

n^te  of  Parties  in,  289. 990.  (See  Cosor.  Cko- 
patrtL)    Becomes  a  Roman  province,  308. 

&%Utu9  Pkiulus.    See  PauUa. 

^ianreant,  sketch  of  their  principles,  179. 

jS^uesfrsui  order  at  Rome  notice  of  the,  28L 

EtoUant  invite  Antioehos  to  come  into  Greece,  6ft. 
Are  necessitated  m  sue  for  terms  fiom  the  Ro- 
mans, 69 ;  which  they  obtain,  ib. 


fb&ias  Maiimos,  named  Pro-dictator,  48.    Saves 

the  Roman  army,  49. 
Fhnbria  assassinaies  Flaccoa,  and  takes  command 

of  the  army,  136.    Puts  an  end  to  his  life,  137. 
ftaoaa,  Fulvius.  raised  to  the  consulate,  101.    Is 

put  to  death  for  sedition,  106. 
.-— ~—  Valerius,  assassinated  by  his  lieutenant 

Fimbria,  13& 

Valerius,  appointed  lieutenant  to  Sylla 


the  Dictator,  141. 
Ftamen  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the 

titles  of  Augustus,  436. 
lUanimui,  the  Roman  Consul,  takes  the  command 

in  Greece  minst  Philip,  62.    Defeats  Philip^  ib. 

Returns  to  Rome,  and  holds  a  triumph,  6ft. 
»  Caius,  named  Consul,  47.    Engages 

Hannibal,  and  perishes,  with  gnat  part  of  his 

army,  iK 
fleet,  Roman,  first  equipment  of  a,  37.    Defeat  the 

Carthaginian  fleet,  SBL    Overcomes  the  navy  of 

Asia,  ea    Three  laige  fleets,  part  of  the  ^ 

blishment  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  42L 
Frc^etio,  conspiracy  at,  suppressed,  102. 
Tunntt  Pubbus»  tne   tribiinef  violent 

123. 
Fubeia,  wifo  of  Aolooy,  raises  an  amy  agaioat  Oo 


1aviu8^371>    Flies  to  Rrandosium,  and  embaiks 
Ib^  Greece^  374.    Her  death,  376. 


GoStmas,  the  tribune,  his  speech  in  favour  of  Pom 
PCjr's  pretensions,  161,  ]d2.  Is  involved  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  176.  Holds  the  government 
of  Syria,  217.  Restores  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  ib.  Tried  for  extortion,  and  forced  into 
e]ale,22ft. 

GotcKuiiis,  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  69. 

Qdhu^  Asinius,  persecuted  by  Tiberius,  468. 

GaoZ,  Cisalpine,  first  conquered,  41.  Inhabifisnts 
of,  admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citisens,  276. 

Gottif  ,  defeat  the  Roman  army  on  the  Allia,  25. 
Bum  the  city  of  Rome,  ib.  Are  routed  and  die* 
perMd  l^  Camillus,  ib.  Aro  again  defeated,  41. 
Are  routed  by  Hannibal, 44.  Further  wan  with 
the  Romans,  61.  (See  Ccpmt,  Caius  Julius.) 
Gaul  divided  into  four  separate  governments, 
424.    See  Briifany,  Hehehi,  Ac. 

Germamcug,  Cassar,  oinh  of^  437.  His  marriage  to 
Agrippina,  453L  The  army  of  Gaul  ofler  to 
place  nim  on  the  throne,  ib.  He  njectt  their 
proposal,  ib. ;  and  quells  the  Mutiny,  455.  His 
opemtions  in  Germany,  458.  Is  sent  to  tranquil- 
lize the  provinces  of  Aria,  459.  Pfeisses  mto 
-  Egypt,  ib.    Dies  at  Antioch.  ib. 

Clarmans.  (See  Anoeufus.  Ccesor.)  Twohordea 
invade  Gaul,  217.  An  cut  ofi*  hy  Cassar,  2ia 
The  Germans  defeat  the  Roroana,  446. 

QiadkUont  Bnt  exhibition  of,  39.  Escape  and  re- 
volt of  those  at  Capua,  154.  They  defeat  the 
Roman  Consuls,  ib.  Ara  finally  sujqprassed  by 
Crassus,  155. 

GraocAus,  Tiberius,  endeavours  to  revive  the 
agrarian  law,  93.  Opposed  by  the  tribune  Octa- 
vius,  94  The  law  passed,  9&  Attemptt  to  pro- 
cure his  re-electioa  into  the  tribunato.  96.  b 
slain  in  the  capitol,  97. 

Caius,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Itaimn 


^dealb  ci. 


allies,  101.  Is  elected  a  tribune,  102.  Revives  the 
agrarian  law,  103.  Is  re-elected  tribune,  104. 
Uives  the  admission  of  the  Italian  allies  to  the 
roll  of  citiaeus,  105.  Endeavours  to  jet  elected 
tribune,  but  is  rejected,  ib.  Is  killea  in  a  fiay, 
106w 
Greece.  (See  Pyrrhut.  Adcran  League.)  State 
of  Greece,  (U.  C.  4210  34, 35.  Philip  aspires  to 
the  sovereignty  oC  61.  The  Romans  expel  him, 
63.  The  Greeks  inake  an  ineflitctnal  struggle 
fiirliberqr,  84*86. 


HamUoar  fbrms  a  settlement  in  Spain,  42. 

HannUtol  succeeds  Hasdrubal  in  commanding  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  42.  Red  uces  Saguntum, 
43.  Begins  his  march  towards  Italy,  44.  Crosses 
the  IVfMinees,  ib.  Puses  the  Rhone,  45.  Crosses 
the  Alps,  ib.  Defeats  the  Roman  cavalry,  46. 
Defeats  the  Romans  in  a  general  engagement 
47.  Marches  towards  Arretium,  ib. ;  uufdefeats 
the  Roman  army  under  Fhuninins,  ib.  Proceeds 
towards  Apulia,  48.  Gains  the  j^reat  battle  of 
Cannas,  50.  Solicits  his  country  in  vain  for  sup* 
pUes,  52.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  56.  Arrivea 
with  his  army  at  Hadrumetum  in  Africa,  57. 
Holds  a  perwnal  conference  with  Scipio,  ib.,  58L 
Is  routea  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  ib.  His  great 
fidelity  and  ability,  6ft.  He  flies  to  Antiochus  at 
SvFscuae,  ib.  Endeavours  to  persuade  Antio- 
chus to  invade  Italy,  6&  Diea  by  taking  poisoo, 
71. 

Budrubal,  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  soooeeds  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  settlement 
m8pain,4& 
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HBadrwbid,ih»hnihierofUtmubtl  See  HnmOaZ. 

—.— the  son  ofGi^o,oppo0etScipio  in  Africa, 

56.  Ib  surprised  and  de/eared,  ih.  Withdraws 
from  the  Carthaginian  service,  ib.  Is  recalled  bv 
the  CaithaginiaiM,  81.    Defeats  the  Romans,  82. 

IkutaHt  first  order  in  the  original  Roman  legion,  31. 

£Mvetiit  propose  to  migrate  to  the  plains  of  Gaul, 
199.  Are  hindered  by  C»sar  from  passing  the 
Rhone,  300.  Partially  defeated  by  him,  ib. ;  and 
finally  routed,  201. 

Htero,  king  of  Syracuse,  attaches  himself  to  the 
Romans,  37. 

IfinCittS,  C.  enten  on  the  consulate,  311.  Carries 
on  tlie  war  against  Antony,  346.    Is  killed,  347. 

HyreanuSt  high-priest  of  the  Jews  restored  by  Pom- 
pey.  167, 16a 


Berda,  town  of,  the  drmies  of  C«sar  and  Pompey 

encamp  at,  267,  86a 
ElvriaMt  guilty  of  piratical  depredations,  40.    The 

Kmmwf  mane  war  on  them,  ib.    The  lllyrians 

are  subdued,  75. 
/mperstor^  title  ot,  bestowed  upon  Octavius,  424. 
ImubrtSt  Gaulish  nation  of  Ihe,  attack  the  Roman 

oolooies  of  Cremona  and  Plaoeiitia,  61. 
intereal  of  money,  1  per  cent  only  allowed,  20. 
I9da  Famese,  probably  the  site  of  the  capital  of 

ancient  Veie,  24. 
JMian  allies,  etate  of  the,(  U.  C.  687.)  100.  Ckum  to 

be  enrolled  as  Roman  citiaens,  126, 127. 
hidy,  how  possessed  during  the  first  ages  of  the 

Jfoman  Slate,  9.    Its  limits  in  those  times,  34. 

Romans  beoome  entire  masteis  oC  60. 


JanuM,  temple  of,  shut,  40, 407, 424 

/eru«a2eai,city  oi;  arrival  of  Pnmpey  at,  167.  Siege 
of  the  temple,  ib.  Its  reduction,  ib.  Pompey 
•ntera  the  Holy  of  Holies,  I6a 

Jicia,  king  of  Numidia,  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  310. 

JhtdeOt  Hyroanus  and  Anstobulns  oontend  for  the 
•overeignty  of,  167.  Pompey  subdues  Judea, 
and  restores  Hyrcanus,  ib.,  168.    See  Jenualtm. 

JuMurihajf^m  the  Romans  against  the  Numantians, 
97.  Aspires  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  lOa 
Cuts  off  his  brathei*  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  ib. 
Is  supposed  to  bribe  the  Roman  Senate,  109. 
He  endeavours  to  treat  with  them,  ib.  Aopeais  | 
as  a  suppliant  at  Rome,  110.  Is  dismissea  from 
the  city,  ib.  Surprises  Aulos  Albinus,  ibw  Is 
defeated  by  Metellus,  111.  Flies  to  Mauritania. 
112.  Is  overcome  by  Marius,  Hi.  Seized  by 
Bocchus,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
Is  brought  to  Rome,  and  left  lo  perish  in  a  dun- 
ffeon,  115. 

Jiaio,  daughter  of  Julius  Cnsar,  is  married  to  Pom- 
pey, 195.    Her  death,  224. 

*—'  daughter  c^  Octavius,  is  married,  Isf,  to  ^ia^ 
cellus,422;  2Av.  to  Agrippa,  427;  and  SdZy,  to 
TiberioB,431    Her  debaucheries  and  eiile,  440. 


Kakndar,  Roman,  reformed,  hf  direction  of  Julius 
Onsar,  and  hence  called  Julian  Kalendar,  813. 


Xofjns,  or  small  stttM  of  Latium,  aooovnt  of  the,  9. 

Lawa  ef  Ten  Tables.    See  Deeemvirt. 

Laffioikf  Roman,  aecoantof  the  arrangement t^ die, 
31.  Diffirence  between  the  legion  described  by 
Pblybios,  and  that  of  Cesar,  ib.  {NoU.)  Com- 
pared with  die  Graoisn  PImIuu,  68.  Aucment- 
ed.7a  ^^   I 


lAilutitf,  Pvhlins  ComeBoi, 
in  fovour  of  CatUJM,  175:    natecud.  Hi;  1^ 
Put  to  death,  m. 

Lqndu9,  M.  iEmiUoB,  elected  conml,  147. 
out  for  his  province  of  Transalpine  GanL  ib.  Ar- 
rives in  Italy  with  his  army;  but  is  luatsd,  148L 
Flies  to  Sardinia,  where  he  dice,  ib. 

Marcus  iEmilius, 

275.  Shares  the  fortunes  of  Amsof,  331.  F< 
a  coalition  with  him,  349.  Is  d< 
enennr  by  the  Senate,  ib.  The  i 
ed,  354.  Forms  a  coofedency 
Octavius,  35&  Becomea  the  tool  of  these  leaden, 
ib.,  356.  Is  overlooked  in  a  new  paitiiioo  of  the 
empire,  369.  Adheres  to  Octavius,  813^  ia  aent 
to  Ainca,  as  governor,  376.  Claims  Sraily,  386. 
Is  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  ansj,  ib. 
Retires  to  Italy,  387.    His  deadi,  434. 

Lex  Canuleia  passed,  28. 

Licinia,  first  proposed,  87.    Revived  hf  tV 

berius  Gracchus,  9a  CaniedsMo 

Tribonist  adopted,  77. 

—  Semprania  passed,  95. 

Sempronia  judiciaria,  10^ 

Cawilia  Didia,  12a 

-:—  Falridia.  380. 

Xi&Q,  Scribonius,  entortains  pret 
throne  of  Cassar,  456. 

Ucinian  law.    See  Ler  Lidmia. 
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Xiaattts,  the  consul,  sails  to  Enraa, 
Macedonians,  7a    Is  partially  defeated,  ft^ 

Li^uria^  conouered  by  the  Rmivuis,  TOl 

Luiim,  in  the  Roman  outworks,  what,  941,  MS. 

line  of  the  Romanarmy,  28a 

LUerabtre,  firat  dawning  of,  atnong  the  BaaMni,77. 
Patronized  t^  Maecenas,  370. 

Lima  Dnisilla,  is  married  bv  the  Emperor  Ain»> 
tus,  381.  Her  leal  for  tne  advancement  oiWer 
sonTiberius,435,444.    Her  death,  46a 

Lmlla  is  married  to  Drusua,  464.  Unites  with  8e- 
janus  in  poisoning  her  hwhand,  ib.  TIm  cnno 
discovered,  470. 

LolUut  is  defeated  by  the  Geiman  natioaB,  43L 

LucuUus,  eousttl,  js  opposed  to  Mithridaiaa,  ISI. 
Defeats  his  army,  ib.  Totally  routs  haaa.  ISa 
Marches  into  Armenia,  and  defoala  TMianas, 
15a  Invests  Tigranocerta,  iK  Roola  Se  Ar- 
meman  army.  ib.  Takes  tJbe  city,  ib.  A  mniiay 
breaks  out  in  the  Roman  army,  ISO.  LocnUvs 
superseded  by  Pompey,  161  Obtains  a  thmqih 
ai  Rome,  181. 
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AAmbiIsmiIt  oon<|vwrod  by  the 
crown  daimM  by  Andriscos,  64. 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  ibw 
PhiUp. 

Mmeena$t  Caitis  Cilnins,  becxmies  of  d^  ooondl  of 
Octavius,  370.  Grants  his  proteeiioii  lo  Vinp], 
ib.  (Nidte.)  Presides  in  the  administradoa  U 
Rome,  399.  Dissuades  Octavhia  Worn 
the  sovereignty,  4ia    Death  and  cfaarade^ 

Maliun,  Sjx  is  put  to  death,  2a 

Mmdiut  (Capitolinus)  defends  die  e^pitol  miaBl 
the  Gauls,  25.  Accused  of  aspiring  to  nga  dig- 
nity, 26 ;  and  pot  to  dearti,  87. 

die  consul,  reduces  the  Gahrtiana,  69. 

JIfemeStts,  Marcus  Claudius,  consul,  tMhaM  An 
nibalatNola,51.' 

— — ~—  Marnus  Claudius,  urotjoses  to  1 


from  Gaul,  245.    Again  uives  the  recall,  851. 854 

Caius  Claudius,  elected  to  the  eonaol- 

ship,  851.    Dehven  his  sword,  ai  «ooMil,  into 


the  hands  of  Pompey,  85& 
■  sues  for  the  ooMulato 


ten  years 


die  1^  aew,  424.    HoMb  die  oaioe  of  adile,  ih. 
luiveani,  4S& 
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JliMteC«ivi.bii fint ftppaurance,  107.  belected 
eomul,  118.  Adiniti  necewittwn  dtuBem  into 
Um  legiaiH,  ib.  PitMeeatea  ti^  war  against  Ju- 
gnrtha,  ib.  Defeaia  him,  114.  Ib  re-elected  can- 
sal,  lid.  Retumi  in  Iriamph  to  Rome,  ibb  Sett 
out  for  Gaol.  116.  Is  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  118;  and  a  fourth  time,  ib.  Roots  one  di- 
VHioai  of  the  barbarians,  119.  Is  elected  consul 
for  the  fifth  time,  ib.  Assists  Catulus  in  routine 
the  barbarians,  ib.  Has  a  triumph  along  with 
Catalus,  ISO.  Elected  consul  for  the  sixth  time, 
ib.  Unites  his  interest  to  that  of  the  tribune  Sa- 
tnminuB,  ib^  Acts  in  concert  with  Publius  Sul- 
fas, 130l  Leaves  Rome  upon  the  arrival  of 
ib.,  131.  Retams,  and  joins  himself  to 
;mna,  135.  Is  admitted  into  Rome,  ib.,  136. 
Hrarrid  scenes  of  murder  which  follow,  ib.  He 
assumes  the  ofiice  of  consul,  ib.  His  death,  136. 
■  ,  the  younger,  opposes  Sylla,  138, 139.  Is 
defeated  at  PraBoeste,  ib.    Kills  himself  14a 

Marot  Publius  Virfplius.    See  VirgUiut. 

MctrmUet,  city  oC,  mvested  by  C«nr,  215.  Defeat 
of  the  Marseillian  fleet,  269, 27a  Progress  of 
the  siege  of  Marwilles,  374.  Second  naval  de* 
feat,  ib.    The  city  yielded  up  to  Cnsar,  275. 

HowtfitssB  joins  the  Roman  army  in  Africa  against 
the  Carthaginians,  55.  Dispossesses  Srphax,  and 
ascends  the  Numidian  throne,  56.  AAerwaids 
withdraws  from  the  Roman  interest  62. 

Afosaocre  ordered  by  Sylhi,  140.  By  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  356,  357. 

JfsMiaitts,  Caius,  forges  an  edict  of  senate,  226. 
Exposes  the  transaction,  ib. 

Menua,  L.  Cornelius,  elected  consul,  135. 

— —  priest  of  Jupiter,  his  boldness  in  death,  136 ; 
also;  436. 

Ifesqpoeasus.    See  Cnusus. 

Hctauio,  possession  oi^  disputed  between  the  Car- 
thaginians  and  Romans,  37. 

Mrteihti  Maoedonicas,  Quintus  Cedlius,  ordered 
by  Labeo  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
99.  Saved  by  the  interposition  of  another  tri- 
bone,  ib. 

Namidicus,  Q.  CiDcilins,  is  elected  consul, 

111.  DefeatsJugurtha  in  Africa,  ib.  Opposes  the 
fectioo  of  Marius  and  Satuminus,  and  is  forced 
into  exile,  122.  Recalled  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, 123 ;  and  again  elected  to  the  consulate,  ib^ 

Pius;  QpCscilius,  joins  {^lla,13&  Defeats 

the  army  of  Carbo,  139.  Is  elected  consul,  143L 
Conducts  the  war  against  Serlorius,  149.  The 
war  successfttUy  terminated,  ib.  Obtains  a  tri- 
lunph,  156. 

Creticos,  Q.  Cecilins,  is  mised  to  the  con- 
sulate. 157.  Sets  out  for  the  inland  of  Crete,  ib. 
Reduces  the  Cretans,  164.  Obtains  a  triiuiph 
at  Rome,  181. 

'         Nepoa,  the  tribune,  proposes  to  invite  Pom* 
pey  and  his  arniy  to  Rome,  181.    His  motion 
ovemiled,  182.    Fiiea  to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  ib^ 
-~—  Cornelius  Scipia    See  Se^io,  Metellus. 

Miio,  tribune,  prosecutes  Clodius  for  his  crimes, 
204.  Opposes  the  election  of  Clodius  aasdile, 
209.  Is  accused  by  Clodius,  but  acquitted,  ib^ 
Is  tried  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  234.  Is  con- 
demned, and  retires  to  Maneillesl  235.  At- 
tempts to  take  possession  of  Capua,  29k 

MimUua  Rufus  opposes  Haimibal,  49. 

Milhridatett  king  of  Pontus,  involves  hiinwlf  in  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  129, 130.  Orders  a  ^ 
neml  massacre  of  the  Roman  dtiiens  in  Ana, 
133L  Hia  army  defeated  by  Sylla,  near  Chero- 
nea,  ib. ;  and  afterwards  at  Orcnomenos,  1 34.  He 
trsata  with  Sylla,  136, 137.  Joina  Serlorius,  and 
prepares  to  make  war  on  the  Romans,  i48w  De- 
clarss  war,  and  takes  possession  of  Cappadocia 
«id  Phiysia,  151.  Overruns  Bithynia.  152.  Lays 
aiega  to  Umb  town  of  Cyziciv,  ib.  His  anny  m 
3Q 


destit^ed  or  dispersed,  ib.  Collects  a  new  ar- 
my, ib.  Is  totally  routed  l^  Lucallus,  153.  Or- 
ders his  women  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  His  fliriit 
to  Armenia,  ib.  Again  makes  head  acainst  Oie 
Romans,  160.  Is  routed  by  Pbmpey,  165^  Forms 
plans  to  renew  the  war,  166.  Puis  a  period  t» 
nis  life,  ib.    His  character,  169. 

3fons  Sacer,  seceauon  of  a  great  body  of  Ple- 
beians to  the,  15. 

MummiuM,  the  Roman  consul,  reduces  Corinik,  85. 

Munda^  battle  of,  315. 

MuHna,  siege  of,  b^  Antony,  336.  Battle  at,  347. 
AbandonmeiU  of  the  siege  by  Antony,  ib. 

N 

NabU,  tyrant  of  Laeedemon,  curbed  by  the  Ro* 
mans,  64. 

NasieOj  Scipio,  overthrows  the  fection  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  97. 

Navy,  Roman,  origin  of  the,  38. 

NerOt  Tiberius  Claadius,  retires  into  Sidly,  374. 
Livia  is  separated  from  him,  381. 

Tiberius  Claudius.    See  Tiierius, 

— Domitiiw  Ahenobarboa,  succeeds  to  the  so- 
vereignty, 477.  His  weakness  and  folly,  iK, 
and  death,  ib. 

Aervtt,  the,  one  of  the  Belgic  nations,  resolve  to  op- 
pose Ctosar,  20&    Are  routed  by  him,  206. 

Noblet  and  Commons,  distinction  of,  91. 

Nomust  Sufenas,  elected  tribune,  but  slain  by  the 
Action  of  Satuminus,  121. 

NorbanuM,  C.  Junius,  consul,  defeated  by  Sylla,  139. 
Kills  hinwelf:  141. 

Nttmuitia,  in  Spain,  obstinate  resistance  made  by 
the  inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  86.  Siege 
cf  this  stronghold,  87.  Its  reduction  by  famine, 
iK,8a 

Nitmidia.  (See  Sjipkax.)  Contest  for  the  crown 
of,  10&  (See  Jugurlka.)  Nnmidia  becomea  a 
Roman  province,  310. 


OaAtt  sacredness  of^  among  the  Romans,  77. 

OdamOf  is  married  to  Mark  Antony.  377.  She  goes 
to  Greece  to  meet  her  husband,  391.  Antony 
forbids  her  advance,  ib.  Her  prudent  oonducU 
392.    Her  death.  436. 

Ocftwois,  M.  the  tribune,  opposes  the  Licinian  law 
94    Is  de^praded  from  the  tribunate,  95. 

Caius,  (Cesar  Augustus,^  grand-nephew 

of  Julius  Cesar,  bis  first  public  abearance,  833. 
Sets  out  from  ApoUonia  lor  Italy,  m4.  A>sunies 
Cnsar's  name  iad  desieimtiuii,  ib.  Arrives  at 
Rome,  ib.  Holds  a  conference  with  Antony,  ib., 
335.  Declares  against  himi  337.  Advances  to 
Rome»  ib.  His  situation  and  address,  33&  Named 
propisBtor,  343.  Marches  against  Antony,  344. 
Antony  is  defeated,  ^7.  Snes  for  the  office  of 
consul,  350.  A  deputation  of  soldiers  demand 
the  consulate  for  him,  351.  It  is  granted,  ib^  He 
enters  Rome  with  his  army.  352.  Enters  on 
office,  353.  Repeab  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Antonv  and  Lepidus,  354.  Has  an  interview 
with  tnese  leaden,  and  forms  a  coalition  with 
them,  355.  They  concert  a  list  of  proscriptions,  ib. 
He  passes  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  364.  .Tries  lo  provoke  a  general  engage- 
ment, ib.,  367.  Totally  defeats  the  republic 
army,  ib.  Makes  a  new  partition  of  the  empire 
vrith  Antony,  369.  Seti  out  for  Rome,  ih.  tlia 
arrival.  370.  Connives  at  the  excesses  of  his  sol- 
diery, ibb,  371.  Takes  the  field  against  Antoniua 
the  consul,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  c^  Antony,  ib. 
Shuts  up  Antonius  in  Perusia,  373L  Dreadful 
executions  which  follow,  ib.  Forms  with  Anto- 
ny a  new  |jartition  of  the  empire,  376.    Con- 
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diidM  •  tTMty  Of  pieaee  with  Smrtos  Pompdiw, 
877—379.  Repudiate*  his  wife  Scribonia,'  and 
mamee  livia  Drusilla,  381.  Renews  the  war 
with  Sextiw,  ib.  Is  defeated  bjr  him,  382. 
Landa  in  %cily  with  a  part  of  his  army,  383. 
His  trensports  defeated  and  dispersed,  384.  He 
takes  MyiK,  385.  His  fleet  defeats  that  of 
Pbmpeius,  ib.  He  becomes  master  of  Sicily, 
ib.  Strips  Lepidus  of  his  share  of  the  sove- 
raignt^,  ik  Amount  of  his  forces,  387.  Mutin- 
ous spirit  aroon^  them  quelled,  ib.,  36S.  He 
petums  to  Italy,  ib.  His  masterly  pohcy  there, 
ib.  Rupture  wiih  Antony,  394.  rrepares  for 
war,  ib.  Emhariu  for  Greece  with  an  army,  396. 
Takes  his  station  in  Epirus,  ib.  Prepares  his 
fleet  for  action,  397.  TotaUy  defeats  Antony, 
996b  Cmitinues  to  reside  some  time  in  Asia,  999. 
Is  met  at  Bnindusiuro  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
timies,  ibb  Sets  oat  for  Eg]rpt,  ib.  Defeats  the 
enemy,  401.  Has  on  interview  with  Cleopatra, 
402.  Returns  to  Rome,  409.  His  three  tri- 
'  imi  phs,  ib.  A  ppropriates  excJ  iisively  to  himself 
the  title  of  Imperator,  41 1.  Holds  a  oonsultalion 
with  Agrippa  and  MeoenQs  about  resigning  the 
sovereignty,  ib.,  412.  Puiges  the  senate  of  ob- 
noxious members,  ib.  His  pretended  resignation 
of  the  sovereignly,  413 — 415.  Agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  share  of  the  ^vemment,  416. 
The  senate  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
417.  His  political  establishmeni  as  emperor,  ib., 
418b  His  domestic  esublishment,  419.  Extent 
of  his  empire,  ib.,  420.  His  femily  and  court, 
428.  Passes  into  Gaul,  and  afterwards  resides 
scHne  time  in  Spain,  423.    His  illness  and  teco- 


very,  425.  Sets  out  for  Ej^ypt,  427.  Returns  to 
Rome,  429.  Reforms  the  listof  senatoni,  ib.  Re- 
peats the  farce  of  a  resignation,  ib.  Revives  the 
law  for  encouraging  marriage,  430, 431.  Spends 
two  years  in  Gatil,  433.  Returns  to  Rome,  433. 
AciB  as  principal  mourner  at  the  Ainerol  of 
A^iippa,  434.  Assumes  the  title  of  Flamen  Di- 
alls,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  436.  Resumes  the  go- 
vernment for  ten  years  more.  437.  Makes  inno- 
vations respecting  criminal  trials,  ib.,  4^  Re- 
assumes  the  office  of  ordinary  consul,  440. 
Banishes  his  daughter  Julia,  ib.  Again  resumes 
the  government  for  ten  years  longer.  441 .  Begins 
to  languish  and  deca^,  442.  Builds  an  imperial 
mansion  on  the  Palatme  hill,  ih.  Is  thrown  into 
alarm  and  dejection,  445, 446b  His  amusements 
in  his  old  age,  447.  Enters  on  a  fifth  period  of 
ten  years,  ia  Assumes  Tiberius  as  his  associate 
in  tne  empire,  448,  Dies,  ib.  His  will,  449. 
His  character,  450, 451. 
Orehomenoa,  battle  of,  134. 


PidaUum^  the  height  on  which  flie  Romans  first 
took  post,  11. 

Foasd,  C.  Vibios,  named  to  the  consulate,  341. 
Marches  towards  Gaul,  347.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Dies,  348. 

ParAiaas,  are  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Crss- 
suB,  222.  Partially  defeat  Crassus.  230.  Pass 
the  Euphrates,  to  expel  the  Romans  from  Syria, 
252b  Are  routed  by  Caius  Cassius,  ib.  Again 
invade  and  overrun  Syria,  379^  Are  defeated 
by  Ventidius,  ih.  Cut  off  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Antony,  389.    Their  tmcommon  method  of  car- 

Zing  00  war,  ib.,  390.  (NofeJ)  They  send  a  re- 
renoe  to  the  Romans  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Panhia,  423b 
Patneicmt  and  Plebeians,  division  of  fiie  Roman 
people  into,  11.  The  Patricians  become  possess- 
ed of  a  complete  aristocmry,  14.  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  ftiequently  stood  in  the  relation  of  cre- 
ditor and  debtor,  as  well  aaof  petroo  and  client  I 


ibb    (JVbte.)    fin 

mit  the  Plebeians  faite  serarel  of  their  ridMa  and 

Privileges,  mitil  die  disiinctian  of  Fantnemn  and 
lebeian  becomes  merely  iwminal,  16^  SI,  Kflb 
27,2a    SeePkbeiant. 
PafroiM  and  CUenta,  distinoliou  anong  dMerigiMi 

Romana,  II. 
Potiias,  L.  EmUius,  elected  ta  the  ^^nmHiiit  48L 
Takes  the  field  against  Hannibal,  flk    b 
the  battle  of  Canm,  Sa 

—  Emilius,  son  of  the  foimer,  elected 
74.    Prosecutes  the  wnragaiDstPeneuStib. 


feats  him  at  Pydna,  ib. 

Pectus,  Q.  named  ooosuU  353.    Movea  and 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  attainder  Hsaiai 
and  Lep^us,  354.    Dies,  356. 

Peneitf,  action  on  the,  73. 

Perteut,  son  of  Philip,  aacenda  the  thvone 
donia,  71.  Preparea  to  anert  the  indepfudef  e 
of  his  kingdom,  7S.  PtttiaUy  defeets  tke  Ra- 
mans, 73b  Ofiera  to  treat  with  them;  bat  Ida al- 
vances  are  rejected,  ib.  Ja  rouled  at  Pydtaa*  H; 
and  taken  prisoner,  ih. 

Peninot  in  Italy,  siege  oC  S73L 

Petreiutt  appointed  one  of  Pbmpey'a  lieolBnanli  ia 
Spain,  9G(Sl  H»  fidelity  and  attacfanMBl,  STL 
He  is  obli|^  to  capitulate  to  Oasar,  STS. 

PttroniuSt  his  satire  applicaUe  to  the  ooait  af  die 
Roman  Emjieroft,  47Db 

Phalanx^  Grecian,  compared  with  the 
gion,  62. 

Phamatu  uiTadea  Armenia,  296. 
tius  Calvinus,  ib.    Attacka  Onsar,  but 
297. 

PkaTtaUoy  areat  battle  of,  288.  Ooniimmlm  Ihb 
on  the  ditferent  sides  in  the  action,  286. 

Philip,  King  of  Macedonia,  unitea  with  the  CaMk» 
ginions  against  the  Romana,  51.  Makaa  paaea 
with  the  Romans,  55;  but  fumishea  assMBBea  t» 
the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Attacks  Athena.  61.  b 
defeated  near  Phero  in  Thessaly.  68.  OWM 
toarceptof  the  teinsofthe  RoiiiaoB,6aL  Jom 
the  Romans,  67.    His  death,  71. 

Pkaiftpi,  battle  of,  96a 

Pidna.    See  Pydma. 

Pirttfea,  their  numben  and  audacity  in  the  Haliin 
seas,  160.  Are  dispetaed  and  mined  by  Fha^ 
pey,  164. 

Ptoo,  Calpumhis,  the  oonaul,  his  caiapaigii  ^gaiMt 
Jiigurtha,  109.  His  treaty  with  that  |niaa,  ibb 
His  sutxressin  Macedonia,  Ua 

appointed  governor  of  Syria.  4591    laaricd 


for  the  murder  of  Germanicua,  iK 
to  death,  461. 

Planciw  marches  to  die  aapport  of  Lepidoa 
Antony,  346.    Retreats,  S4a    Joina  the  party  of 
the  Tnumvirate,  354.    Is  named  oananl,  9G0L 

Pjditfitts,  the  tribune,  obtains  the  enacnaent af  e»> 
veral  useful  laws,  12a 

Piebeiatu  held  in  abject  degradation  bf  die  IVtri- 
cians,  14.  They  retire,  In  a  body,  to  the  Moas 
Sacer,  15.  A  treaty  concluded,  Y^  widcb  the 
tribunitian  power  is  established,  id  ^Hmt  ex- 
tend their  powers,  21.  Are  foand  entitled  to 
enact  laiys,  ib.  Procure  the  abrocatian  of  the 
law  against  their  intaroarriage  with  tlM  nehlsa 
22.  Obtain  a  right  to  be  elected  Mtliiarf  Tri 
bunes  with  consular  power,  ih.;  aAerwaidi,to 
be  elected  consuls,  27^  and,  at  last,  fill  all  iba 
officesofState  along  with  die  PatricMBtofSa  8ea 
Pa/n'cMMs. 

Pleminiut,  his  ^^eat  abuse  of  ptrnvr  at  Loeri,  51 
Is  ordered  prisoner  to  Rome,  55.  * 

Pdiey  of  the  Romans,  70, 86. 

Polyfnug,  the  historian,  a  prisoner  hi  Italy  ftr  8e> 
venteenyears,  84. 

Pcmpevt  Cneius,  (sumaned  the  OiaaU  hiilh  oC 
lia    Joint  hioMlf  to  QfUa,  I9a    <;|aalli  die 
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in  SicBjr^l^l.  Fukithea  ^e  wai  in 
Afirica,  143L  Returiu  to  Rome,  and  obiains  a 
ttiaaph,  144^  Is  pranoanced  lite  Great  by  Sylla, 
ih.  Hii  deaiFB  of  peiaonal  conaideration.  ib^  Is 
aent  to  Spain,  149.  lspartiaUydeleai(id,ibb  But 
afterwards  suocesafuljv  finishes  the  war,ib.  Ob* 
tains  a  (riamph  at  Rome*  156.  Procures  his 
•ledioa  as  eooaol  akmg  with  Crassiis,  ib.  His 
deportment  aa  a  private  citizen,  197.  His  dis- 
aimulation,  161.  (See  CkUtduM^  Lutathu,  Gobi' 
fdtu.)  Is  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
over  all  the  fleets  aod  armies  of  the  Republic  for 
three  jraars,  163.  Appointed  to  supersede  Lu- 
calloB  in  IHNitUB,  &c.  164.  Routs  toe  army  of 
*  Miduridatea.  166.  Marehea  into  Syria,  167. 
Takea  possession  of  Jerusalem,  ib.,  16a  Be- 
aieaee  stnd  reduces  the  Temple,  ib^  Entem  the 
HMy  of  Holies,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Europe.  169. 
Amves  at  Roine,  18^  His  splendid  triumph, 
184.  Pblitical  manoeuvres,  187,  18a  Unites 
Ui  interest  lo  that  of  Caaar  and  Crassos,  ib.  His 
marriafQ  to  Julia,  195  is  vested  with  procon- 
sular power,  Xn.  Visits  Cesar  at  Lucca,  where 
Iheae  leaders  renew  their  confederacy,  211. 
Eleded  to  the  consulate  the  second  time,  214. 
Secures  to  himself  the  province  of  Spain  for  five 
years,  215.  But  remaus  in  Italy,  ib.  His  in- 
trigues at  Rome,  220.  Death  of  Julia.  224.  Pro- 
posal to  name  him  Dictator,  22a  He  marries 
Cornelia,  231.  is  named  sole  consul,  239L  His 
eonduet,  23&  Renewal  of  his  government  in 
Spain  for  other  five  veara,  ib.  Aasumes  Metel' 
Ins  Scipio  for  his  colleague  in  the  consulate,  244. 
Hia  jealousy  of  Casar,  249.  Is  invested,  by  the 
Senaite,  with  the  supreme  command  over  the 
treasury  and  forces  of  the  Republic,  257.  Re- 
tires to  Capiw  on  the  approach  of  Caesar  to  Rome, 
259.  Falls  back  to  Bcundusium,  261 ..  Embarks 
for  Epiros,  262.  The  army  of  Pompey  in  Spain 
is  snbd ued  by  Csesar,  272, 273.  Pompey  gaihers 
a  large  force  in  the  East,  277;  and  coUects  a 
fleet,  ibu    Chooses  a  dilatory  war,  281.    Sni^ 

K'les  and  carries  one  of  Cesar's  stations,  284. 
foals  him,  286.  Directs  his  march  towards 
Thessaly,  ibb  Encamps  near  the  village  of  Phar- 
aaloB,  287.  Is  routed  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
288, 989.  Flies  to  Egjrpt,  290.  Is  murdered  by 
order  of  Ptolomy  thelung,  ib. 

Pempeif,  Cneus,  eldest  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
heads  an  army  in  Spain,  in  opposition  to  Cesar, 
314.    Is  defeated  and  slain,  3 1 5. 

— —  Seitoa,  younger  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
iiolds  out,  in  the  province  of  Sicily,  anunst  the 
usurpations  of  the  second  triumvirate,  361.  Cal- 
enlaiss  on  securing  the  posseasbna  of  Sicily  and 
Sanlinia,  373.  Joins  himself  to  Antony,  375. 
Blocks  up  the  ports  of  Italy.  377.  Is  invited  to  a 
peiaonal  oonference  with  Ociavius  and  Anionv, 
iK ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  37a  He 
returfM  to  Sicily,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  asaiiwt 
Ociavius,  381.  Defoata  him  at  sea,  382.  Is  de- 
leated  in  hia  tarn  by  Agrippa,  384.  Destroys  the 
tratMporls  of  Octavius,  ibl  His  own  fleet  is  to- 
tally defeated  by  Agrippa,  385.  Hia  flight  to 
Lesbos,  ib.  He  sues  tor  proieotion  from  Antony, 
990.    Is  refused,  and  put  to  death,  391. 

PonfMS,  kingdom  o£    See  MUhridtUeM. 

Perda^  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus, 
'    berreniationandoonBtancy,323b  Her  death,  369.* 

ffrjta;  or  governor  of  a  provmce,  first  appointed, 

Ft^eebu  AnnomSydotiei  of  this  occasional  oflieer, 

ion  of  the  oflBuse  of,  28.  Confined 
to  the  Patrician  order,  ib.  A  moomd  pnetor  ap- 
pointed, 99.  The  number  of  pnslon  augmenuw 
to  ill,  89.  Femnt  pass  through  the  oflke,  in 
onlar  to  aoqoira  the  nerediiaiy  tiltob 


Pr^torjfm  bandp,  fiirt  app(Hnted,  421.  Aanme 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  empirop 
47a  Are  broke  by  Galba,  but  succeeded  by 
oiiiers,  479. 

Prindpliu,  second  order  in  the  original  Roman  t^ 
gion,  31. 

Protcripdon^  origin  of  this  name  and  practice,  141. 
Proscripticms  of  SvUa.  ib.  Of  the  second  Trium- 
virate, Octavitia,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  356— 35a 

Pitbiius  Sextius,  is  the  fini  plebeian  consul,  28. 

Punic  war,  origin  of  the  first,  37.  Termination,  3a 
Orifpn  of  the  second,  42.  (See  HannibaL  Scipio 
Afncanua.)  'I'erminatioo,  59.  Commencement 
of  the  third,  80.    Ita  conclusion,  83. 

PydnOf  battle  of,  75. 

Pwrkus,  king  of  Epirus,  marches  an  army  into 
Italy,  32.  Gains  some  partial  victories  over  the 
Romans,  ib.,  33.  Leaves  Italy,  and  retuma 
home,  ib. 

Q 

QtuesUor,  president  of  the  criminal  court  at  Romob 

89. 
QiMBstor,  account  of  the  office  of,  23L 


RoKriua,  Caiua,  is  active  in  suppresainff  the  fiictkxi 
of  Satuminus,  122.  Broofht  to  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  Saturninus,  172.  The 
trial  put  ofij  and  the  prosecution  dropt,  173L 

RegMlus,  Atilius,  the  consul,  is  made  a  captive  in 
Africa,  3a 

Rdigion,  state  of,  among  the  original  Romans,  12. 

RewluHons  in  the  Roman  state :  change  from  a  miK 
narchy  to  a  republic,  13.  From  a  republic  to  an 
empire,  311— 3ia 

Rhodes,  island  of,  is  reduced  by  Cassius,  362. 

Rhone,  passage  of  the,  by  Hannibal,  44. 45. 

Rome,  city  of— Extent  of  the  city  under  the  mo- 
narchy, 13w  Immensity  of  the  common  sewers, 
ib.  (Nole,)  City  burned  by  the  Gauls.  25.  Re- 
building of  the  city.  26.  Sireels  fint  paved  with 
atone,  76.  Rome  token  by  Sylbi,  131.  The  city 
invested  by  Cinna  aod  Marius,  135 ;  capitulates, 
i  b.  The  Capitol  accidentally  burned  down,  1 99. 
Julius  Cesar  ornaments  the  city  with  various 
public  works,  225.  The  aqueducts  begun^r 
Cesar,  completed  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  3m 
The  great  common  sewers  cleansed,  and  public 
baths  established,  393.  394.  The  aty  adorned 
by  many  public  buildings,  424.  Is  overflowed 
by  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  443. 

RuuHB,  Servilius,  tribune,  proposes  his  agrarian 
law.  17L    Rejected,  172. 

RutiUus,  P.  retiree  in  exile  to  Smyrna,  12S. 

8 

SaUmu,  Titos,  his  death,  467. 

Sainaifum,  siejge  of,  by  Hannibal,  43^ 

SaU^iue,  Crispus,  niade  pretor,  29a  Acti  mdw 
Cesar  in  a  military  capacity,  301.  Is  made  fo- 
vemor  of  Numidia,  310. 

Samnilea,  their  character,  32.  They  maintain  an 
arditons  stn^gle  against  ihe  Romans,  ib. 

Sardinia^  sovereignty  oC  is  aequired  by  the  Ro> 
roans,  40. 

Satumimu  Apnleius,  the  tribune,  is  elected  to  tha 
office  of  tribune,  121.  Proposes  several  popuhtf 
acts,  ib.  Is  elected  tribune  a  third  time,  ISft 
His  death,  iU 

Sdyio,  Publiua  Cornelius,  the  consul,  marchaa 
against  Hannibal,  .45.  Arrives  at  the  Rhone, 
and  embarks  for  Etruria,  \K  46.  Meets  Hanm- 
bal  on  the  Ticinus,  where  his  cavalry  is  defeated, 
ib.    Isj(^ned  by  hia  colleague,  SempraDicHk  ana 
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IV  •  nntr  ib     Hie  Ronani  deftfttod,  47.    See 

2^ 'MA  ^tncnnui.  Puhliaa  Comeliw,  ton  of  the 
lurmer,  nuiket  his  appeamnoe,  98:  It  appointed 
ID  the  chief  command  of  the  armjr  in  Spain,  53^ 
Taket  New  Carthal^e,  ib.  Apphct  himtelf  to 
the  ttudy  of  Grecian  liteiataie,  55.  Saili  for 
Africa,  and  lands  at  Hippo,  ib,  Seta  fire  to  the 
OarUuiginian  camp,  ami  defiwtt  the'armv,  56. 
Invetis  Tunis  and  Utica,  ib^  Raiaet  the  mock- 
ade,  and  advancet  to  the  plain  of  Zama,  57. 
Holdt  a  personal  conference  with  Hannibal,  ib. 
Gains  a  compleie  victory  at  Zama,  56;  and  dic- 
tates terms  of  peace  to  the  Canhaginiant,  59. 
Reoeivet  the  tide  of  A/ruaomis,  65.  Pmet  into 
Asia  againtt  Antiochos,  68.  Defeats  the  forces 
of  Asia,  ib.  Diet  in  a  apeciet  of  Tc4untanr  exile, 
71. 

— ~—  Aaiaticus,  Lndiis  Cornelius,  brother  of 
Africaniis,  is  elected  consul,  68.  Totally  de- 
feats Antiochus  in  Asia,  ibw 

—  Publius  ^milianus,  son  of  ^roilios  I^olua, 
and  ado{>ted  grandson  <^  Africanus,  is  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  against  Carthage,  f&.  Re- 
duces Carthage,  83.  Is  sent  against  tlie  Nuraan- 
tians  in  Spain,  87.  Subdues  them.  88.  Opposes 
the  Ucinian  law,  97.    His  death,  99. 

— > —  Nasica.    See  NoMica, 

Cornelius  Metellus,  son  of  Nasica,  becomet 


the  coUecgue  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate,  244. 
Commands  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Phar- 
salia,  288  Flies  to  Africa,  891.  Commands  the 
army  of  the  republic  there.  898.  Is  defeated  by 
Cesar  at  Thaoaos,  306.  307.    He  kills  himself 

3ia 

Serra,  or  Siooris,  campaign  of  Cassar  on  the, 
866—873. 

SejanfUt  iElios,  his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions 
on  the  Danube,  453.  Becomes  the  confidential 
ftvourite  of  Tiberius,  463, 464.  Applies  to  the 
£mpen>r  for  permission  to  marry  tne  widow  of 
Drusus,  485.  Is  amused  with  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer, ib.  Receives  the  highest  marks  of  favour 
from  Tiberius,  469.  The  Emperor,  however,  re- 
solves on  his  ruin,  ib.  Denounces  him  to  the 
Senate  as  guilty  oi^  treason,  470;  who  condemn 
him  'o  death,  471.  Cruel  fiite  of  his  infant  chU- 
dren,  ib. 

Sempnmiutj  Tiberius  Longib,  the  consul,  ioins  his 
army  to  that  of  Scipb,  in  order  to  repel  Haimi- 
btl,  46.    Is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  47. 

,  the   Romaii   proconsul,  defeated  in 

Spain  by  the  natives,  64.    His  death,  ib. 

hernttA,  amount  of  the,  under  the  monarchy,  11. 
Under  the  aristocracy,  14.  Restored  after  the 
usurpation  of  the  decemvirs,  81.  Reviewed  the 
oonttitution  of  the  Innate,  88.  Extent  of  their 
power*,  89.  Influence  as  administrators  of  the 
treasury.  30.  {N&t)  Secrecy  and  despatch  of 
tiie  Senate,  79.  Character  of,  91.  The  Senate 
radnoed  to  a  mere  form,.  181.  Reaains  the  as- 
oendant,  183.  Senate-house  bumecl  by  the  peo- 
ple, 838.  The  Senate  leaves  Rome,  859.  Is  i«- 
presented  at  Thessalonica,  277.  Account  of  the 
Senate  which  met  at  Utica,  898.  The  Senate 
eomes  to  be  entirely  modelled  by  Augustus,  489. 
Undergoes  a  continual  decay,  433.  Fines  for 
non-attendance  increased,  43iS.  Complete  de- 
gradation of  the  Senate,  478. 

flmortics,  harbonis  the  Marian  party  in  bpaui, 
14a  Defeats  Pompey,  149.  Is  betrayed  and  as- 
sassinated, ib. 

Bemtn*  common,  immensity  of  ihote  at  Rome, 
and  oonjeeluret  retpectiqg  Iheir  antiqaity,  13L 

AfidiiM,  Publiot,  the  fim  plebeian  laiaed  to  die 
dignity  of  contol,  88. 
Sea  mtifFtu 


^^reatMi^  oomcikm  of  a  ptHiga  ni  fait  toealM^  80. 
(Mole.) 

SuHvu  revolt  of  the  tlavet  in.  88^  Anotfaar  nfoku 
Ho.  Becomet  the  refuge  of  Pompeiiit  Saxmt, 
373.    Campaign  of  Odaviot  in,  384,  385. 

SUver,  fust  coined  by  the  Romans,  (U.  C  485)  33. 

Sip^fuMt  Moimmint  oC  68. 

SoplumiAtL,  daughter  of  Haadmbal,  ttipnlatea  with 
the  king  of  Numidia,  to  aki  the  CarthaginiaoB.  55u 

Spain,  ancient  naiivct  ot,  their  character,  48.  Ha- 
milcar  fbrmt  a  tettlement  in  Spain,  ibb  (See 
ItoimiimL)  Semproniot  the  procontQl  defeated 
in  Spain,  64.  Proness  of  the  Ronant  in  the 
oon^uett  of  Spain,  69, 70.  Further  projgiett,  8& 
Divided  into  Wettem  and  Eatiem  piovmcca.  ibt 
Reduction  of  Lustiania,  the  wcamn  province,  iIil; 
and  of  Numantia,  a  principal  siningfaukl  in  the 
eastern  province.  88L  Pompey  sent  againat  Ser 
toriot  in  Spain,  149.  (See  Sertorim*.)  Slate  of 
Spain  under  the  government  of  Ponipey,  966l 
Several  warlike  cantons  retain  their  indepen- 
dence, 483.  Are  reduced,  ib.  Spain  it  aepa- 
rated  into  three  governments,  484. 

SpartatuB,  leader  of  die  revolted  gladiaton,  defeats 
the  Roman  consuls,  15&  Is  touted,  and  hinsalf 
kiUed  by  Crsssus,  ih. 

Slinudi,  in  Roman  outworks,  what,  848. 

Siaics,  account  of  their  principles,  179. 

Sirabo,  Cneins  Pompeios,  holos  a  triumph,  129. 

Sulpidvs,  consul,  is  tent  to  the  relief  ofAihena.  68 
Publiut.  tribune,  hit  turbulent 


13a    His  death,  131. 

Sumphtary  laws  of  the  Romans,  lenarkt  on  the. 
76l  These  laws  revived,  9a  Further  acconnt 
of  them,  118^  Sumptuary  rtgnlationt  of  Jnliot 
CfBtar,  317. 

Smniitwii  of  the  ancient  Ronant,  61. 77. 

Syiki,  the  qnottor,  pnitecotet  the  war  againtt  Jn- 
gurtha.  lia    Goet  lo  the  court  of  Boccfant,  114. 
It  elected  pnetor,  185.    Is  sent  into  Asia,  ib.    H 
elected  contul,  189-    Prepares  for  war  with  Mi- 
thridates,  ib^    Is  rer«Uea,  130.    Maivhea  in  a 
hostile  manner  to  Rome,  131.    Takes  the  cinr, 
ib.    Sets  out  for  Asia,  138.    Tskea  Athena,  1301 
Defeats  the  army  of  Mithridates,  nearCheranea. 
ib. ;  and  again,  at  Orchomenos,  134.    Reoeiviet 
the  tubroitsk>n  of  Mithridates,  137.    Seta  aail  for 
Italy,  ib.    Defeats  Norbanns  the  consnl.  139 
Defeats  the  youna  Marius,  ib^    Enters  the  city. 
140.    Routt  the  Afarian   party,  ib.    Orders  a 
massacre,  ib.    Procures  his  nominatioo  aa  dicta- 
tor, 141.    His  policy,  148.    Reforms  in  the  com- 
monwealth introduced  by  him,  ib.,  143.    Holds 
triumphs,  ibw    Resigns  die  dictatonfaip,  144.   His 
character,  A/c  ibu    Death,  145;  and  obeeqwies, 
ib.    His  character  ooninated  with  thai  of  Julius 
Caser,  3ia 

Sifphax,  king  of  Numidia,  joint  with  the  Caithagi- 
niant,  56.    Lotet  hit  throne,  ib. 

Sifp^uMt  Monntaint  of    See  SipyiMS. 

Syria  becomes  a  Roman  province,  167.  Tlie  d^ 
pendencies  of  Judea  and  Celesyria  aimexed  to 
It,  168.  l^s  invaded  by  die  Paithana,  379.  They 
are  defeated,  ib.  See  Anfteoftaia.  OraanoL  2>e. 
Qabunu. 


TVes,  twelve,  of  the  Roman  law,  pnpartd  by  tha* 
deoemvirs,  80.    Remarks  on  the  daoae  fay  which 
a  frther  may  teU  his  child,  ibu  {Note.) 

Tl^MiM,  banle  of    See  Tkt^mu. 

Threnhim,  city  of,  applies  to  I^rnhut  for  protection 
againtt  die  Romant,  38.  Fauiintofhairhamkih 

Tmmw,  action  on  die,  46. 

7Vaofi^>eB.    SeeCftnirt. 

7)0^  at  Jerusalem,  besieged  and  vadMoad  by 
Pompey,  1G7, 168^ 
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TtadOHM.    See 

TAe^pfiw,  battle  of,  306. 

I%eatr9  at  Romet  oondemned,  ai  VHuiy  to  become 
a  eoaroe  of  oorroptiaD,  89.  Theam  of  Pompejr 
opened,  2Ii. 

Tkermmf^,  battle  of,  in  which  Antiochof  ■  de- 
feaiea  oy  the  Romaiw,  67. 

7V«M/V;campaign  of  Pompey  and  Gaear  in, 
S78-409. 

Tkratimenus,  hdte,  47 

TiberiuSf  Claudioa  Nero,  miee  ibr  the  comalate, 
424.  Holdi  the  office  of  quaetor,  lb.  Is  tent 
with  a  coinmielkm  to  Aimenia,  488.  Elected 
pnstor,  4S9.  Is  advanced  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor,  434;  and  roairies  hie  daughter 
Jalia.  ib.  Retiree  to  die  idand  of  Rhodes,  439. 
Is  recalled ;  and  is  adopted  bv  the  Emperor,  441. 
Reduces  the  barbarians  in  Dalmatia,  44&  The 
tribunltian  power  probnged  in  his  person  ibr 
Ave  years,  447.  In  associated  with  Auffostos  in 
the  empire,  448.  Assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  45S.  Puts  Agripfw  to  deaih,  ib.  Sends 
his  ion  Drosus  to  Psnonia,  453, 454.  Character 
and  maonen  of  Tiberius,  457:  also^  461 — 464. 
Becomes  jealous  and  distrustfiii,  ib.,  465.  Fixes 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Caprea,  466.  Ac- 
cuses Agrippina  and  her  eldest  son  Nero  before 
the  Senate,  468.  The  Senate  hanish  them,  ib. 
'nberius  confers  the  h^est  marks  of  favour  on 
Sejanus,  469 :  but  efiects  his  ruin,  47a  His  cru- 
Ity,  47S,  473  His  odious  life  in  private,  ib. 
Hm  death,  475. 

J^SberiiU  Gru»hus.    See  Oracckut. 

'l^grmuit,  king  of  Armenia,  refuses  to  deliver  np 
Miihridates  to  ihe  Romans,  157.  Is  defeated  by 
liocullus,  158.  Is  asain  defeated,  ib.  Applies 
for  aid  to  the  kin^  ofjParthia,  ib.  Costi  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Pbmpey,  165. 

Treasurif,  pobUc,  directly  niider  the  admimstration 
of  the  Senate,  29. 

TreMo,  battle  of  the,  47. 

THali,  Criminal,  re^^nlations  respecting.  233»  S34. 
Important  innovation  b^  Aognstos,  437. 

TriarU,  body  of  lesenre,  m  the  original  Roman  le- 
non,  31. 

TVtfes,  account  of  this  diviskm  of  the  Roman  dti- 
sens,  11. 

■  of  the  city,  notice  oC  92. 

DrUfiMe,  the  office  oH  first  instituted,  16.  Nature 
of  it  explained,  ibu  The  i^rsom  of  the  Tribunes 
held  inviolable,  ib.  Their  number  fixed  at  ten, 
ib.  Great  abuses  take  place  in  the  exerciae  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  130.  Restraints  imposed, 
142.    These  removed  by  Pompey,  156. 

TViftaaes,  Militsiy,  Plebeians  admitted  to  be  eleet- 
ed,22. 

TVitts^  institntion  and  natore  of  the,  12, 2t 

TVuMimrale,  combination  of  Cosar,  PMnpey,  and 
Ciaasos,  so  called,  188.    They  renew  meir  con- 


federacy, 211.    (SaeCcfor   CrtmuM  Pcmmf.y 

Second  Triomvirste,  Octavtia,  Antunn  and 

Lepidutt,  atrocity  of  the  articles  of  ttieir  aar^^ 
ment,  854.  Character  of  each,  356.  (Sea  iaio- 
ny.  IdpiduM,  OcUmiu.) 
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Utiea,  in  Africa,  becomes  the  station  of  Calo  after 

the  battle  of  Phanalia,  29a    Cnsar  takes  possea- 

sion  of  the  town,  309, 
UteUoduinan,  a  fortress  in  Gaol,  is  besieged  and 

reduced  by  Gasar,  24a 
VxUa,  in  Afiica,  besieged  by  GMar,  30S.    The 

siege  raised,  304. 


Folernis,  Manius,  is  chosen  Dictator,  1ft. 

Forro,  C.  Ter^ntius,  elected  to  the  consalshin.  49. 

Is  esoer  to  aive  the  Carthaginians  battle  at  Can- 

IMB,  lE    Is  defeated,  50 ;  yet  honourably  ncaivad 

at  Rome,  51. 
-— ^—  appointed  one  of  Pompey's  lieotenanli  in 

Spain,  266. 
F««a,  city  oC  is  besieged  for  ten  TMn;  reduced, 

and  its  dtisens  enslaved,  by  the  Romans,  24. 
Vdiiett  or  light^imed  iniant^,  diehr  service,  31. 
Vene/idtim,  name  for  the  etaiutoiy  crime  of  poiioA 

ing.77. 
VeiMtiis,  the  bentenant  of  Antony,  defeats  the 

Psithians,  and  expels  them  from  Sjrria,  379.    la 

honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Rome,  3fiS. 


Vereingelorix  heads  the  Gauls  in  opposuig  i; 

237.    His  cavalry  is  routed  by  Caesar,  €i\.    He 

is  surrounded  and  cooped  up  by  the  Romans  at 

Alesia,  241.  242.    Again  routed  by  GMar,  24a 

Is  taken  and  pot  to  death,  244,  3ia 
Vupatian  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  479. 
FtftfiiM,  his  supposed  conspiracy  against  Pbmpey, 

195.    His  death,  ib. 
VtriathMM  defends  Lusitania  for  ten  yean  against 

the  Romans,  but  is  at  last  assassinated,  86. 
Fir/riZius,  Publius  Maro^  protected  l^  Mgrena^ 

370.   (Nate.) 
Vtrffima  is  killed  by  her  own  fether,  to  preventliar 

dishonour  by  Appius  Clandius,  21. 


.the  Spartan,  totsRy  roots  the  Rooiii 
army  in  Africa,  38. 
XaOkuM,  storm  oC  by  Bmtos,  36a    The  faihaki^ 
anti  perish  by  their  owii  hande  ib. 


JSma^  gnat  battle  oC  Sa 
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